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WITH    DEAN    STANLEY   AND    PHILLIPS    BROOKS 
AT   PLYMOUTH. 


By  George  E.  Ellis. 


MONG  the  highly  intel- 
ligent, cultivated  and 
broad-minded  English- 
men, lay  and  clerical, 
who,  in  recent  years, 
have  visited  this  part  of 
our  country,  there  has 
not  been  one  who  more 
heartily  entered  in  a  generous  and  ap- 
preciative spirit  into  the  nobler  and  per- 
manent historical  lessons  connected  with 
the  original  settlement  of  New  England 
than  that  eminent  and  beloved  Dean 
of  Westminster,  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stan- 
ley. His  own  large  and  generous  and  at 
the  same  time  serious  and  earnest  tone 
of  liberality  qualified  him  to  recognize 
the  loftiness  of  that  master  purpose  in 
Pilgrim  and  Puritan  which  underlaid  the 
temporary  limitations  of  their  first  tenta- 
tive experiments  in  their  civil  and  reli- 
gious enterprise. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  dean  had 
landed  on  these  shores,  the  sight  of  which 
had  long  been  among  the  most  fondly 
cherished  of  his  wishes,  there  was  ob- 
served at  Salem,  September  18,  1878,  a 
commemoration  of  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  landing  there  of  John  Endicott 
and  his  company.  They  had  been  sent 
there  for  a  temporary  purpose  of  local 
oversight  by  the  direction  and  under  the 
authority  of  the  Governor  and  Company 


of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  corpor- 
ation was  then  administered  in  England. 
When  the  purpose  was  moved  and 
agreed  upon  to  transfer  the  Charter  and 
set  up  the  government  here,  the  then 
Governor  of  the  Company  was  Matthew 
Cradock,  a  member  of  Parliament,  under 
whose  instructions  Endicott  was  acting. 
As  Cradock  could  not  then  come  over, 
he  resigned  his  governorship,  that  Win- 
throp,  who  was  ready  to  lead  the  enter- 
prise, might  take  his  place.  The  com- 
memorative exercises  at  Salem  were  spir- 
ited and  delightful,  with  oration,  banquet, 
speeches,  poem,  ode  and  correspondence. 
A  remarkable  feature  of  the  occasion  was 
the  part  taken  in  it  by  the  direct  lineal 
descendants  of  the  three  foremost  men 
in  the  enterprise,  Endicott,  Winthrop  and 
Saltonstall. 

It  was  while  the  air  of  his  ocean  voyage 
was  still  in  his  lungs  that  Dean  Stanley 
heartily  responded  to  an  invitation  to  at- 
tend and  take  part  in  the  occasion ;  nor 
was  there  one  among  all  those  present 
who  found  a  keener  enjoyment  in  it  and 
gave  to  it  a  better  interpretation  and  ap- 
preciation than  himself.  His  own  speech, 
when  he  was  called  up  at  the  banquet, 
was  modest,  genial  and  tenderly  sympa- 
thetic. He  expressed  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  occasion,  local  and  historic,  when 
he  said : 
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"  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  audience  in 
England  which  could  be  equally  impressed  by  any 
event  that  had  taken  place  in  England  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago  —  with  the  feeling  both 
toward  the  mother  country  and  toward  their  own 
country  —  which  I  have  seen  throughout  the  pro- 
ceedings of  to-day.  Cold  and  hard,"  he  said, 
"  must  be  the  heart  of  that  Englishman  who 
would  not  feel  drawn  to  a  place  hallowed  by  the 
recollection  of  those  Puritan  fathers  whose  ances- 
tors were  as  valuable  an  element  in  our  society  as 
they  can  have  been  in  yours." 

The  Dean  told  me  that  among  the 
places  and  objects  to  be  seen  and  visited 
here,  which  he  had  entered  in  his  notes 
before  coming  hither,  were  four  of  chief 
interest  to  him  —  namely  :  Plymouth 
Rock  ;  the  original  grave  of  Major  Andre 
(whose  remains  transferred  to  England 
were  under  his  charge  in  Westminster 
Abbey) ,  on  the  Hudson  ;  and  the  resting- 
places  of  Jonathan  Edwards'  and  Dr. 
Channing.  Having  but  little  more  than 
a  month  to  spend  in  this  country,  his  time 
had  been  so  occupied  by  calls  upon  him 
for  visits  and  speeches,  that  he  had  been 
forced  with  great  reluctance  to  give  up 
his  purpose  to  visit  Plymouth  ;  but  he 
finally  resolved  on  the  trial.  On  Satur- 
day, October  26,  I  received  a  request  in 
behalf  of  the  Dean,  sent  by  telegraph 
from  Stockbridge,  where  he  was  on  his 
errand  relating  to  Jonathan  Edwards, 
that  I  would  accompany  him  on  a  visit 
to  Plymouth.  I  assented,  and  he  came 
to  Boston  for  the  purpose.  On  Tuesday, 
the  29th,  in  company  with  him,  his  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Grove,  and  the  Dean's  most 
endeared  friend  in  this  country,  the  Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks,  we  left  by  the  early  train, 
at  half  past  eight,  reaching  the  city  on 
our  return  by  night-fall,  as  the  Dean  was 
to  go  at  midnight  to  New  York,  to  sail 
for  home  two  days  afterwards. 

I  may  venture  here  to  mention  an  inci- 
dent illustrating  the  regard  and  love  ex- 
hibited by  friends  of  the  Dean  during  his 
stay  among  us.  As  I  went  to  the  ticket 
office  at  the  station,  the  Dean  tried  to 
crowd  me  aside  to  thwart  my  purpose  of 
making  due  provision  for  him  as  my 
guest.  Failing  in  this,  he  said  with  much 
feeling : 

"Nothing  could  exceed  the  thoughtfulness  and 
kindness  which  I  have  met  from  friends  during 
my  whole  visit.  If  one  should  furnish  me  with  a 
postage  stamp,  I  might  readily  acquiesce.     But  I 


have  been  able  to  spend  only  a  few  dollars  since  I 
have  been  in  the  country.  I  changed  some  of 
my  own  money  for  your  money  on  my  arrival, 
and  now  I  must  change  it  back  before  I  sail." 

Our  train  was  a  slow  one,  taking  nearly 
two  hours.  The  liveliest  impression  of 
the  journey  remaining  on  my  mind  is  that 
of  the  Dean's  earnest  curiosity  and  in- 
quisitiveness.  He  kept  me  close  at  the 
work  of  explanation  and  answering  ques- 
tions. The  day  was  a  delightful  one,  of 
bracing  air  in  Indian  summer.  I  took 
with  me  a  copy  of  Dr.  Deane's  annotated 
edition  of  Governor  Bradford's  precious 
history  of  Plymouth  Colony,  the  manu- 
script of  which,  purloined  from  Boston 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  had  re- 
cently been  found  and  copied  in  the 
library  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  at  Ful- 
ham.  This  I  had  marked  with  references 
to  the  places  of  chief  local  interest  for 
observation,  and  I  gave  the  volume  to  the 
Dean  to  take  home  with  him.  He  used 
it  to  excellent  purpose  in  preparing  a  dis- 
course which  he  preached  on  the  succeed- 
ing "  Forefathers'  Day  "  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

In  the  course  of  recent  years  many 
distinguished  and  illustrious  persons  from 
the  old  world  and  from  our  own  country, 
as  well  as  miscellaneous  crowds  of  sight- 
seers, have  been  drawn  with  all  their 
varied  capacities  of  insight,  interpreta- 
tion and  moralizing  to  look  at  this  modest 
and  humble  cradle  of  a  new  empire.  I 
can  think  of  some  such  visitors  who  have 
taken  in  the  highest  suggestive  signifi- 
cance of  the  scene  and  its  associations. 
But  among  them  all,  there  can  have  been 
but  very  few  who,  in  calm,  deep  and  fruit- 
ful musing,  in  interpretation  of  purpose 
and  faith,  found  there  a  richer  lesson  than 
did  that  wise  and  gentle-spirited  man. 
His  well-known  catholic  spirit  gave  him  a 
generous  estimate  and  a  discerning  ap- 
preciation of  the  nobler,  as  well  as  the 
severer  elements  which  wrought  in  both 
forms  of  Puritanism,  represented  respec- 
tively by  the  Separatists  of  Plymouth  and 
the  Non-Conformists  of  the  Bay  Colony. 
He  knew  what  had  come  of  their  fruit- 
age in  England  as  well  as  here.  In  many 
brilliant  commemorative  addresses  he 
had  paid  to  many  representatives  of  Dis- 
sent   eloquent    tributes   for    their    severe 
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ity  in  the  service  of  civil  and  religious 

Meanwhile   1   had  my  own  matter  and 

ie  tor  musing  as  1  attended  my  hon- 

mpanion    through   those  scenes, 

h    have   by    no    means    lost    all    their 
prim  BCt      How  strong   the  eon- 

tween   what   was    wonted    to   his 
and  thought  at  home,  and 
-  :ene  and  objects  around  him  !      For 
teen  years  up  to  that  date  he  had  had 
al  eiiarge  of  the  grandest  monumen- 
tal pile,  shrine  ami  temple   in  our  mother 
country.      Himself,  for    gifts    and   graces 
oi  mind  and  spirit,  the  foremost  divine 
of  the   Established   Church,   he  held  an 
aal  chartered    trust,  which  put  him 
in  the  rank  of  its  prelates,  and  yet  ex- 
him    and   his  Abbey    from   their 
eccle>ia>tiral  oversight.      His  daily  walks 
and  care  were  given  to  that  solemn  edi- 
.   .>ur  with  the  gray  timings  and  stains 
ght  centuries,  with  its  memorials  of 
nations,  consecrations  and  canoniza- 
.   of  r>»yal  burials  and  re-interments, 
the   dust  of  the   great  and  wise   and  the 
i  in  genius,  resting  beneath  its  pave- 
ment-, crowned  and  sceptred  statues  re- 
>ent  by  its  aisles,  the  busts  and  effi- 
ind  inscribed  tablets  of  those  whom 
the   world   admires   or   honors   lining   its 
Wonted  to  such  surroundings  day 
by  day,  t'ue  Dean  now  stood  on  Plymouth 
i  Hill,  open  to  the  heavens,  unwalled, 
in  it-,  whole  area  itself  so  monumen- 
.  only  the  simple  grave-stones 
11    its   purpose,  with  very  few  pillars 
or  i  olumns,  and  none  of  these  artistic  or 
trative,    for     individual    tributes. 
retion    and   good   taste  of  the 
town  authorities  have  wisely  shunned  any 
efforts  to  "improve"  the  spot 
by  living  out  or  adorning  it.     The  mod- 
nds  for  better  <  emetery  arrange- 
.'■  been  well  provided   for  else- 
in   the-   town,  though   the   natural 
..'•  of  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the-  original  families  are  indulged  by  a 
of  deposit  in  a  few  family  tombs 
of  the    Hill.      Otherwise 
it  is  as  the  Forefathers  found  it  and  left 
it,  rough  and  b;irc,  with  scanty  grass  and 
little  swelling  mound  I  of  gravel  and  sand. 
We  were  on  the  Hill  twice,  once  when 
de  was  full,  and  again  when  the  Hats 


were  bare.  So  the  scene  mapped  and 
illustrated  itself  in  both  aspects  to  the 
Dean's  interpretative  eye.  In  the  clear 
atmosphere  of  that  bright  day  the  sandy 
shore  of  Provincetown  stood  out  clearly 
across  the  bay.  The  monument  was  ris- 
ing beyond  the  channel  on  Captain's  Hill, 
to  the  redoubtable  Miles  Standish.  To 
the  right  rose  the  wooded  bluff  of  Man- 
omet  Point.  Then  for  the  harbor,  we 
looked  to  the  Gurnet,  to  Saquish  Head, 
and  Clark's  Island,  and  followed  the  sin- 
uous course  of  a  thread  of  water  still 
flowing  through  the  bared  flats,  showing 
that  when  the  tide  was  in  a  small  shallop 
could  float  upon  the  labyrinthine  stream. 
As  we  sat  upon  a  rude  wooden  bench 
upon  the  top  of  the  Hill,  we  were  favored 
with  the  company  of  one  most  fitting  to 
be  interpreter  and  commentator  on  what 
we  saw.  Pie  was  an  aged  man,  half 
skipper  and  half  farmer,  retired  from 
wide  voyagings,  not  read  in  grammar  or 
in  book  lore,  but  with  the  training  of  an 
adventurous  life.  He  explained  to  the 
Dean  the  tortuous  course  of  navigation 
into  the  harbor,  and  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing himself  thus  :  "  I  calk'late  that 
them  Pilgrims  stopped  here  because  they 
couldn't  get  no  furder."  The  Dean's  en- 
joyment of  this  shrewd  interpreter  of  the 
scene  was  all  internal,  with  no  sign  of 
mirthfulness  on  his  grave  countenance. 
With  curious  scrutiny  did  he  turn  aside 
the  grass  to  read  the  dim  old  slate-stone 
inscriptions,  to  cross  the  humps  and  hol- 
lows of  the  grave-tossed  ground.  Es- 
pecially was  his  keen  inspection  bent  on 
the  granite  shaft  marking  the  grave  of  the 
saintly  and  revered  Governor  Bradford, 
who  in  his  old  age  studied  Hebrew  "  that 
he  might  read  the  very  words  in  which 
God  spoke  to  his  people."  Across  one 
side  of  that  shaft  is  cut  a  long  Hebrew 
word,  which,  since  not  sharply  inscribed, 
and  as  the  rough  granite  is  abraded  by 
time,  was  difficult  of  identification.  The 
Dean,  falling  on  his  knees  in  the  gravel, 
tried  with  the  skill  of  his  fingers  to  make 
out  the  word  which  baffled  him.  I  sent 
a  boy  down  to  an  apothecary's  to  get  a 
few  sheets  of  tissue  paper.  Pressing 
these  into  the  cavities  of  the  stone,  the 
Dean  labored  upon  a  copy  which  he  said 
he  should  try  and  make  out  at  home. 
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And  so  with  every  certified  Pilgrim 
relic  in  the  Hall  identified  with  life  in  the 
old  world,  and  with  the  transfer  to  this, 
his  interest  was  tenderly  engaged.  I 
thought  I  could  see  some  sly  amusement 
in  the  eye  of  the  genial  Dr.  Brooks  as  he 
noted  the  quiet  enthusiasm  of  the  Dean 
over  these  relics.  I  recall  that  as  the 
Dean  was  gazing  curiously  upon  some 
poor  relics  of  humanity  from  a  Pilgrim 
grave,  Dr.  Brooks  asked  me,  in  an  aside, 
"  Have  they  the  odor  of  sanctity?  " 

Some  little  groups,  learning  who  was 
their  visitor,  gathered  in  several  spots 
around  the  Dean.  They  observed  the 
quiet  dignity  and  delicacy  of  his  mien 
and  features,  his  reflective  inquisitive- 
ness,  and  his  courteous  responses  as  he 
asked  or  received  information.  The 
severe  simplicity  of  his  garb  was  in  no 
wise  suggestive  of  his  high  clerical  status. 
His  short  and  loose  cloak,  giving  proof 
of  faithful  and  long  service  on  land  and 
sea,  prompted  in  me  the  thought  that  it 
might  have  been  the  identical  Geneva 
garment  which  good  Elder  Brewster  had 
worn  and  left  as  a  relic  here  for  the  com- 
fort in  an  autumn  air  of  a  rare  visitor  of 
like  sweetness  and  gravity  with  himself. 

A  most  delightful  episode  closed  the 
Dean's  visit.  There  had  joined  us  on  the 
Hill  the  Rev.  Frederick  N.  Knapp  and 
his  wife,  who  conducted  in  the  town  a 
home  school,  highly  privileged  and  es- 
teemed, for  twelve  boys.  Mr.  Knapp, 
beloved  and  revered  by  all  who  knew  him, 
for  his  sweet  and  gentle  nature,  for  his 
graces,  virtues,  and  noble,  patriotic  ser- 
vices, has  since  gone  to  his  rest,  tenderly 
mourned  by  the  whole  town  and  its 
neighborhood.  Mrs.  Knapp,  a  Bradford 
in  lineal  descent,  and  with  many  other 
streams  of  Pilgrim  blood  in  her  veins, 
had  joined  in  an  invitation  to  our  party 
for  a  lunch  at  their  house.  The  occasion 
was  fondly  memorable.  The  bright  and 
earnest  boys,  twelve  in  number,  were  an- 
ticipating the  delight  of  seeing  one  known 
to  them  as  "the  good  boy"  in  "Tom 
Brown  at  Rugby,"  and  they  had  their  al- 
bums ready  to  beg  an  autograph.  It 
happened  that  one  of  the  scholars  on  his 
return  from  a  summer  vacation  visit  to 
English  relatives  was  a  fellow-passenger 
with  the   Dean    in    the    steamer.     There 


was  an  instant  and  a  warm  recognition 
between  the  two,  for  the  Dean  could  be  a 
boy  among  boys  ;  and  most  benignant  was 
his  loving  benediction  on  the  eager  and 
revering  group  that  crowded  around  him, 
soliciting  his  patient  and  willing  signature 
—  of  which  it  must  be  frankly  said  that 
the  chirography  suggested  a  reversion  to 
the  ancient  cuneiform  or  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions. As  the  Dean  was  leaving,  he  told 
the  boys  that  "  they  would  naturally  some- 
time come  to  London,  and  would  wish  to 
see  Westminster  Abbey.  If  they  should 
send  up  their  cards,  they  would  be  told 
the  Dean  could  not  see  them ;  but  if  they 
wrote  on  the  card  '  One  of  Mr.  Knapp's 
boys  in  Plymouth,'  the  Dean  would  not 
see  them,  but  he  would." 

There  was  one  in  the  group  there,  who, 
as  she  too  has  passed  on,  may  here  be  re- 
placed in  it,  because  she  added  to  it  such 
a  grace,  dignity  and  nobleness  as  a  most 
appreciative  sharer  in  the  scene.  This 
was  a  lady,  a  member  of  Mr.  Knapp's 
family,  truly  one  of  "the  old  school," 
well  in  years,  stately  and  majestic  in 
the  rich  garb  of  silk  and  laces  of  our 
grandparents,  serene  in  look,  and  en- 
gaging the  Dean's  homage  as  if  one  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  daily  converse 
in  his  home  life. 

He  left  a  deep  impression  on  those 
young  hearts  of  his  almost  ethereal  be- 
nignity and  refinement  of  soul.  As  a 
fruit  of  his  visit  to  Plymouth  it  is  pleasant 
to  recall  that  once  at  least  beneath  the 
groined  arches  of  the  monumental  Abbey 
have  words  of  generous  tribute  been 
spoken  of  that  exiled  band  of  English- 
men, of  whom  the  Dean  was  the  especial 
man,  in  compass  and  breadth  of  thought, 
to  be  the  wise  and  just  eulogist. 

I  ought  to  add  the  impressive  remark 
made  by  the  Dean  as  we  left  Burial  Hill : 
"  Never  let  tool,  or  art,  or  levelling,  or 
adorning  meddle  with  this  spot  !  " 

As  we  reached  Boston  towards  even- 
ing, though  the  Dean  was  to  go  on  to 
New  York  that  night,  he  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  visit  a  bookstore,  that  he  might 
obtain  a  volume  of  Emerson's  to  read  on 
his  homeward  passage.  He  declined  my 
suggestion  that  we  drive  from  the  station, 
and  preferred  to  walk.  He  took  no  no- 
tice of  anything  around  him,  but  seemed 
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in    his    own    observations.      As 

i  m  way  in  the  crowds  oi  the 

thoroughfare,  he   repeated    in    full  voice 

:'  his  favorite  lines  from  the  Concord 

bei : 

••  \     Recent  o\  the  Holy  (.'.host 

ss  ii'orld  has  over  lost." 


A    sadly    impressive    event,    occurring 
while  the  previous  pages  were  waiting  for 
js,   makes   an    addition    to   them 
most  fitting.      The  name  is  used  in  them 
at  the  time  o\  the  incident 
related,  had  won   to  himself  a  venerating 
.  :nd  an  august  and  endeared  admira- 
tion  from   all   who   had   come   under  his 
rial  and  professional  influence.     The 
Dr.    Phillips   Brooks,   who  then   gave  his 
genial  companionship  to  Dean  Stanley  on 
sit  to  Plymouth,  has  passed  suddenly 
from  life,  as  the  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
.  Church  in  the  diocese  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.      These  lines  are  written  just 
lis  and  a  vastly  larger  community  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean  have  been  stricken 
with   dismay  and  grief  at   his  premature 
th  in  the  glory  of  his  noble  manhood 
and  the  culmination  of  his  winning  and 
commanding  power, —  by  universal  accord, 
nost  and  peerless  among  us    in  the 
ministry  of  divine  things  to  men.     Thus 
me  in  his  professional  office,  in  the 
full  consecration  of  his  life,  with  all  his 
marvellous    gifts    and    graces    of    spirit, 
•  and  utterance,  he  walked  with  God 
that  he  might  dispense  all  precious  sacra- 
ments  to  men.     His,  too,  were  the  sim- 
ties    of    the    "little    children"    who 
received  the  Gospel  benediction,  and  his, 
the  responses  that  came  from 
"the    common    people."     No    scene    of 
<  eremonial  or  obsequy,  no  pageant  tro- 
.  no  admiring  funeral  offices  for  sol- 
tatesman,  have   so  expressed  in 
this  city  the   hushed  sorrow,  the  grateful 
love,  the  tender  sympathy  of  the  common 
'    of   humanity  in  these  places  ever 
<\  by  his  walks  and  works  among 
attended  his  passing  away  from 
t,  and    the   solemnities  of  church  and 
'home   forth   for  burial. 
amplest,  sweetest  and  fondest  words 
of  onr  mother  tongue  spoken  of  him  are 
-ill  eulogy  and  superlatives. 
I  think  that  the  occasion  above  related 


was  the  first  time  that  Dr.  Brooks  had 
visited  Plymouth.  He  shared  —  I  know 
not  whether  in  as  intence  degree  —  the 
absorbing  interest  and  the  intelligent  cu- 
riosity of  the  dean.  With  quiet  patience, 
all  of  us  on  foot,  he  followed  and  listened 
and  gazed  at  the  various  objects,  dis- 
persed in  space  or  gathered  in  Pilgrim 
Hall.  He  was  bent  on  engaging  or  grati- 
fying and  even  humoring  the  Dean's  en- 
thusiasm over  historic  spots  identified  or 
relics  exhibited.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
Dean's  avowed  high  appreciation  of  the 
sturdy  qualities  of  Pilgrim  and  Puritan 
character  as  transcending,  if  not  enno- 
bling or  even  neutralizing  such  limitations 
and  perversities  as  have  made  them  un- 
gracious or  odious  to  the  old  style  of 
Conformists.  In  this  appreciation  of  the 
grander  qualities  of  our  original  stock  on 
these  shores  and  in  the  mother  country 
Phillips  Brooks  heartily  and  lovingly  and 
admiringly  accorded. 

There  have  been  many  occasions,  and 
especially  those  for  commemorative  his- 
torical observance  with  large  variety  in 
the  composition  of  the  auditors,  in  which 
Dr.  Brooks,  always  with  discriminating 
utterances,  expressed  his  reverential  and 
admiring  estimate  of  the  noble  elements 
of  the  original  New  England  Puritanism, 
and  of  the  preciousness  of  the  heritage 
which  its  sacrifices  and  stern  principles 
provided  for  descendants  here.  There 
is,  however,  one  very  marked  difference 
in  the  tone  and  substance  of  his  refer- 
ences to  that  Puritanism,  which  broadly 
distinguished  him  in  magnanimity  of 
spirit  from  very  many  of  his  communion 
when  dealing  with  that  subject.  Dr. 
Brooks  found  the  real  occasion,  the 
prompting  spirit,  and  to  a  large  extent 
the  justification  of  Puritanism  in  the  act- 
ual condition  of  the  Church  of  England, 
in  its  state  of  lethargy  and  torpor,  its  lack 
of  an  animating  and  consecrating  spirit 
even  in  the  highest  classes  of  its  clergy. 
In  this  Dr.  Brooks  stands  out  in  striking 
contrast  with  many  writers  and  preachers 
in  his  communion.  These  have  for  the 
most  part  spoken  of  the  Puritans  as  a 
perverse,  morbidly  scrupulous,  censorious 
and  self-willed  class  of  persons,  who  ac- 
tually preferred  to  separate  themselves 
from  conformity  and  all  genial  fellowship 
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with  others.  The  more  discriminating 
and  appreciative  judgment  and  spirit  of 
Dr.  Brooks  on  this  subject  were  very 
forcibly  and  with  striking  emphasis  illus- 
trated in  the  remarks  made  by  him  in  the 
^commemoration  services  of  the  250th 
year  after  the  planting  of  the  First 
Church  in  Boston,  of  which  his  lineal 
ancestor,  John  Cotton,  a  displaced  Church 
■of  England  rectot,  was  the  first  minister. 
The  speaker  said  of  his  "  very  great 
grandfather  "  :  "I  am  not.  sure  that  he 
would  accept  of  his  representative.  I 
am  not  sure  that  if  he  saw  me  standing 
here  and  speaking  any  words  in  his  praise, 
and  knew  exactly  where  I  was  standing, 
there  might  not  be  some  words  rising  to 
his  lips  that  would  show  that  neither  I 
nor  you  were  wholly  what  he  could  ap- 
prove. He  might  say  prelatist,  he  might 
say  heretic."  The  next  sentence  of  Dr. 
Brooks'  is  a  most  piquant  illustration  of 
his  exquisite  courtesy :  "  He  might  call 
me  by  the  first  name,  call  both  of  us  the 
second  name."  Marked  "  heretics  "  as 
Unitarians  would  be  in  the  judgment  of 
Cotton,  Dr.  Brooks  refrained  from  sub- 
jecting them  exclusively  to  the  reproach, 
and  intimated  that  he  might  share  in  it. 
Then  follows  this  noble  passage  of  thanks 
to  John  Cotton  : 

"  I  thank  him,  as  a  Church  of  England  man,  as 
a  man  loving  the  Episcopal  Church  with  all  my 
heart,  I  thank  him  for  being  a  Puritan.  I  thank 
him  for  giving  me  a  renewed  assurance  of  that 
which  all  history  teaches  me  to  believe,  and  that 
which  my  knowledge  of  God  would  make  me  be- 


lieve if  no  illustration  of  it  were  written  in  his- 
tory, that  God  will  not  permit  a  church  to  become 
corrupt  and  degenerate  and  unfaithful  to  its  duties 
without  sending  a  man  who  shall  bear  testimony 
against  it  and  stir  it  to  the  regeneration  of  its 
life.  The  Church  of  England  has  no  men  to 
thank  to-day  more  devoutly.  Not  her  great 
scholars,  her  great  orators,  her  noble  teachers,  her 
splendid  missionaries  !  She  has  no  men  to  whom 
she  ought  to  be  more  grateful  to-day  than  to  the 
Puritans  who  told  her  in  the  seventeenth  century 
how  degraded  her  life  was  becoming." 

In  connection  with  the  spirit  of  these 
utterances  I  recall  the  substance  of  some 
expressions  of  feeling  and  observation 
which  he  made  to  me  as  I  was  enjoying 
the  privilege  of  one  of  my  last  walks  with 
him  in  our  pleasant  surroundings.  He 
referred  to  the  recent  official  visitations 
which  he  had  been  making,  stating  the 
number  (which  I  have  forgotten,  though 
I  think  it  exceeded  fifty)  of  the  towns  to 
which  his  duties  had  led  him.  Among 
them  were  the  oldest  municipalities  in  the 
state,  originally  and  till  within  quite  re- 
cent years  marked  by  the  strong  tradi- 
tional characteristics  of  those  who  first 
settled  them,  and  by  the  survival  of  much 
of  the  old  flavor  of  Puritanism.  With  a 
sadness  of  tone  and  look  unwonted  to  his 
general  cheer  of  spirit,  he  expressed  his 
regretful  feelings  that  in  so  many  of  these 
places,  by  many  signs  marked  and  not  all 
to  be  regarded  with  satisfaction,  unsym- 
pathetic, alien  and  even  hostile  influences 
and  agencies  had  overborne  and  triumphed 
over  the  qualities  of  the  original  English 
Puritan  stock. 
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By  David  B.  Frankcnburger. 


AH  I  SON,    the 

capital    oi    the 
state   of 


Wis- 


consin,  is   situ- 
ated about  forty 
miles  from  the 
southern  boun- 
d  a  r  y   of  the 
state,  and  mid- 
wav  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mis- 
pi  river.      The  region  round  about  is 
s  the   Four  Lake  Country ;  —  so 
named  from  four  lakes  that  like  great  pearls 
have  been  strung  on  the  Yahara  river.   The 
:    these  lakes,  Fourth  lake,  known 
Qonly   by   its   Indian  name  of  Men- 
bout  six  miles  long  from  east  to 
.    and    four    miles   wide.     The    shore 
is    irregular  ;   it   rises  into  bluffs  and 
.  ered    hills,   or   slopes    gradually 
away  from   the   water's  edge  into  beauti- 
ful farms  and  meadows. 

A  b  nit  three -fourths  of  a  mile  from  the 
ra  shore  of  Mendota  lies  Third  lake. 
three  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  has  an   average  width  of  one  and  a 
hilf   miles.      The    Indian,    with   a    true 
J*  >etic  sense,   <  tiled  the  lake  Monona,  or 
lake  ;     and    no   one   who   has  seen 
the  lake  in  June,   when  the  shadows  are 
ty,    or    seen    it  shimmering   in    the 
moo:.  thought    it     misnamed. 

trip  of  land  between  these  two 
.  I    westward   along  the  southern 
■  of   Mendota,  is  situated  Wisconsin's 
ity. 
In  r  $29,  Jefferson  Davis,  with  a  file  of 
.    vhile  on  a  march  from  the  Port- 
age of  the  Wisconsin    and    Fox    rivers   to 
a    Chicago,    halted    at    the 
point    where   Madison  now  stands.     He 

*  tli'-    first  white  man  who 
:  K>ked  upon  the  Four  Lake  Country. 

,■    this  spot,  while  yet  in 
■  •  of  a  wilderness,  was  chosen  as 

•  for   the  capital  of  the  new 

•  >ry.     Its     pi<  turesque    beauty    has 

en  re<  ognized.     I  [orace  Greeley 

I  be  most  magnifi<  ent 


site   of    any    inland  town    I    ever    saw.'f 
Longfellow  sang : 

"  Four  limpid  lakes  —  four  Naiades 
Or  sylvan  deities  are  these, 

In  flowing  robes  of  azure  dressed; 
Four  lovely  handmaids,  that  uphold 
Their  shining  mirrors,  rimmed  with  gold, 

To  the  fair  city  in  the  West. 

By  day  the  coursers  of  the  sun 
Drink  of  these  waters  as  they  run 

Their  swift  diurnal  rounds  on  high; 
By  night  the  constellations  glow 
Far  down  the  hollow  deeps  below, 

And  glimmer  in  another  sky. 

Fair  lakes,  serene  and  full  of  light; 
Fair  town,  arrayed  in  robes  of  white,  — 

How  visionary  ye  appear  ! 
All  like  a  floating  landscape  seems 
In  cloudland  or  the  land  of  dreams, 

Bathed  in  a  golden  atmosphere  !  " 

What  could  Madison  do  but  modestly 
"  blush  at  the  praise  of  her  own  loveli- 
ness"? Unfortunately,  she  came  to  be- 
lieve that  "  beauty  unadorned  is  adorned 
the  most,"  forgetting*  that  both  cities  and 
civilizations  are  governed  by  a  different  law. 
Only  within  the  past  two  or  three  years  has 
she  really  added  anything  to  her  original 
endowment  of  beauty.  But  now  the  spirit 
of  improvement  is  abroad.  With  excel- 
lent gas  and  water,  with  electric  light  and 
electric  railway  have  come  macadam- 
ized streets,  mile  upon  mile.  The  rage  for 
good  roads  has  so  possessed  her,  that  the 
principal  avenues  leading  out  from  the 
Capitol  will  before  long  be  made  hard 
and  smooth  far  beyond  the  city  limits. 
A  beautiful  pleasure  drive  some  ten  or 
twelve  miles  long  has  just  been  opened.  It 
passes  through  the  university  grounds  and 
westward  close  by  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Mendota,  and  returns  along  a  Juigh 
ridge  or  line  of  hills  parallel  with  the  lake 
shore,  and  some  two  or  three  miles  dis- 
tant, furnishing  a  series  of  views  of  lakes 
and  forests  and  undulating  farm-lands 
that  can  scarcely  be  surpassed. 

The  city  is  built  mainly  on  and  about 
two  hills.  One  of  these,  midway  between 
lakes  Monona  and  Mendota,  is  crowned 
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by  the  State  Capitol,  and  the  other,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Mendota,  by  the  State 
University  buildings.  Some  smaller  hills 
render  the  site  undulating,  to  put  it 
mildly ;  the  cyclist  insists  that  it  is  abom- 
inably hilly,  but  the  true  Madisonian 
chinks  it  just  hilly  enough  to  be  pictures- 
que. Here  at  this  political  and  educat- 
ional centre  are  some  sixteen  thousand 
people. 

As  early  as  1835,  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  territorial  legislature,  an  act  was 
passed  creating  the  "University  of  the 
Territory  of  Wisconsin."  A  board  of 
visitors  was  appointed  by  the  legislature, 
and  the  territorial  delegate  in  the  nati- 
onal Congress  was  instructed  to  ask  of 
the  general  government,  as  an  endow- 
ment for  the  said  university,  seventy- two 
sections  of  land.  The  request  of  the 
delegate  was  granted,  and  in  1838  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  instructed 
to  set  apart  two  full  townships  for  the 
support  of  a  university,  and  for  no  other 
use  or  purpose  whatsoever.  These  lands 
might  be  selected  in  seventy-two  parcels, 
each  containing  one  section,  and  not  in 
two  full  townships  in  a  single  parcel,  as 
had  been  the  rule  in  former  appropria- 
tions to  other  territories  or  states  for  a 
similar  purpose.  Thus  the  territory  might 
select  for  its  university  the  choicest  of 
the  unappropriated  lands. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  University.  But  no  buildings 
began  to  rise  ;  no  faculty  was  yet  chosen. 
The  whole  territory  was  one  great  wilder- 
ness ;  and  a  higher  institution  of  learn- 
ing must  have  seemed  to  the  hardy  fron- 
tiersmen the  very  last  thing  they  needed. 

The  board  of  visitors,  or  regents,  as 
they  were  called  later,  had  indeed  no 
duties,  but  they  enjoy  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  governing  board  of  the 
University  that  has  not  had  more  or 
less  adverse  criticism.  The  new  grant 
of  land  was  not  placed  under  their 
control ;  they  had  no  moneys  to  expend ; 
and  yet  they  performed  a  great  service 
to  education,  —  they  kept  the  idea  of  a 
university,  a  higher  institution  of  learn- 
ing managed  and  controlled  by  the  state, 
before  the  people. 

In  1840,  commissioners  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  territorial  governor  to  locate  a 


portion  of  these  lands,  not  exceeding 
two-thirds,  thus  granted  for  the  support 
of  a  university ;  and  by  the  time  the 
territory  became  a  state  the  entire  46,080 
acres  had  been  located.  When  the  terri- 
tory became  a  state,  in  1848,  the  new 
constitution  provided  that  the  grant  of 
land  made  in  1838  should  be  the  basis 
for  the  support  of  a  State  University. 
The  lands  were  at  once  appraised ;  and 
although  the  commissioners  were  sworn 
to  appraise  at  a  fair  valuation,  the  desire 
to  offer  cheap  lands  to  immigrants  and 
thus  build  up  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  commonwealth  was  so  great  that  the 
rights  of  the  university  that  was  to  be 
were  ignored.  The  same  crime  had  been 
committed  before,  and  has  been  commit- 
ted since  in  other  territories  and  states. 
The  few  friends  of  the  university  protest- 
ed, but  to  no  purpose.  The  board  of 
regents,  created  by  the  new  constitution, 
called  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to 
this  palpable  violation  of  trust :  and  in 
1850  it  seemed  that  a  reform  was  about 
to  be  made.  The  minimum  price  of  the 
lands,  appraised  at  $2.78,  was  fixed  at 
fioan  acre.  But  the  reform,  even  if  at- 
tempted in  good  faith,  was  not  pushed. 
The  clamor  of  the  new  settlers  for  cheap 
lands  to  induce  immigration  prevailed, 
and  the  price  was  lowered,  and  then 
lowered  again,  until  the  prize  was  suffi- 
ciently alluring  to  draw  the  crowding  im- 
migrants into  the  wilderness.  The  words 
of  the  Congressional  grant  were  "  for  the 
support  of  the  University  and  for  no  other 
purpose."  The  state  never  claimed  any 
legal  right  in  the  lands  except  as  trustee, 
and  yet  the  policy  of  sacrificing  the  uni- 
versity lands  to  promote  immigration  con- 
tinued, and  became  the  settled  policy  of 
the  state. 

Michigan  University  mourned  because 
from  a  similar  grant  she  realized  a  per- 
manent fund  of  over  half  a  million  dol- 
lars, while  the  Wisconsin  University  re- 
ceived for  her  grant  only  $150,000.  This 
sum  was  so  manifestly  inadequate  for  the 
endowment  of  a  university,  that  in  1854 
a  second  grant  of  72  sections  was  obtain- 
ed from  the  general  government.  But  it 
was  the  same  old  story :  the  lands  were 
carefully  selected,  but  appraised  and  sold 
at  ridiculously  low  prices ;  and   even  in 
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bv  the  Agricultural  College  Act,  240,000 
.  the  same  policy  was  for  a 
mm  .  to. 

ie  University,  while  the 
squandering  what  would  by 
oable  care  have  made  it  wealth)'  and 
>n  Jan.  16,  1849,  the  regents 
.   rk    of    organization.     For 
more   than  ten    years    the    university  had 
.   only  au   idea  ;   and   even   now,  with 
no  h  .  Is,  do  academies,  how  could 

it    have  a   real  existence?      The  regents, 
with  great  modesty,  tir>t  organized  a  pre- 
ol.      This    was    opened,    in 
Pi  fessor  Jno.  VV.  Sterling,  in  a 
building    furnished    free  of    rent    by   the 
citizens  of  Madison.     Dr.  John  H.  Lath- 
elected  chancellor, —  chancellor 
of  a  university  consisting  of  a  preparatory 
rtment.     This  action,  however,  was 
not    premature.      The    president   of   the 
University  was,  by  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, ex-officio  president  of  the  board  of 
nts,  and  his  advice  and  counsel  would 
be  needed  at  every  step  in  the  organiza- 
tion.      In  the  following  year  the  depart- 
ment of  Science,  Literature  and  Arts  was 
oized,    with    Professor    Sterling    and 
r  Lathrop  as  the  faculty.     An- 
other member  was  added  in  1852  ;   but  it 
DOt  until  1856  that  all  the  chairs  in 
the   six  departments  were   provided  for. 
In  1  554,  two  young  men,  a   sort  of  first 
fruit>  of  the   institution,  were  graduated, 
and  the  university  was  now  indeed  estab- 
;   though  it  lacked  students,  funds, 
and  friends. 

board    of    regents,    at  their    first 

des  this  work  of  internal  or- 

n,  bought  fifty  acres  of  land  on 

of  the  village  for  $15  per  acre  ; 

and  "<  ollege  Hill,"  as  it  had  long  been 

prophetu  illy  filled,  was  declared  to  be 

:  the  1  Diversity. 

In    1857,   with   the  permission  of  the 

.  iture,  the  regents  borrowed  $25,000 

university  fund  to  construct  the 

firsl  college  building.     This  act  was  with- 

doubt  doubly  illegal  :  the  grant  of  the 

rnment   was   for   the   support 

.  not  to  <  onstniCt  buildings  ; 

and    the    income    only,  not   the    principal, 

to  be  used  for  such  support.    The 

Itionj    (or    a.   second    building    were 


soon  after  laid,  but  this  building  was  not 
completed  until  1855,  and  then  not  by 
money  appropriated  by  the  state,  but  by 
a  second  loan  of  £15,000  from  the  uni- 
versity fund.  Two  years  later  another 
loan  of  more  than  £50,000,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  third  building,  was  made 
from  the  same  fund.  No  other  buildings 
were  constructed  until  1870.  With  nearly 
£100,000  thus  taken  directly  out  of  the 
university  fund,  the  already  slender  in- 
come was  so  reduced  that  apparatus  and 
additional  instruction  had  to  be  post- 
poned. 

The  life  of  the  University  from  its  birth, 
until  1866  was  one  long  struggle,  not 
pleasant  to  think  upon.  Not  only  were 
its  lands  squandered,  and  the  burden  of 
erecting  necessary  buildings  unjustly  and 
illegally  thrown  upon  it,  and  its  income 
thus  impaired,  but  from  the  first  the  new 
institution  made  its  way  against  a  hostile 
public  sentiment.  The  right  of  the  state 
to  provide  for  higher  education  was  dis- 
puted ;  the  right  even  to  provide  for 
common  school  instruction  was  not  every- 
where conceded.  The  denominational 
college  was  the  only  type  of  higher  insti- 
tution with  which  the  people  were  familiar;. 
and  a  purely  secular  university  was  ac- 
counted by  many  an  impiety,  and  its  suc- 
cess an  impossibility.  Indifference  to 
the  university  we  may  ascribe  to  the  en- 
grossing cares  of  the  material  life  in  new 
communities,  or  to  the  desire  among  the 
better  educated  to  send  their  sons  to  the 
older  eastern  institutions  with  whose  walls 
they  were  themselves  familiar ;  but  the 
active  opposition  that  could  violate  a 
solemn  public  trust,  and  even  plot  the 
life  of  the  university,  could  spring  only 
from  surviving  mediaeval  conceptions  of 
the  relation  of  the  Church  and  the  State 
to  education. 

It  was  charged  constantly  from  1850  to 
1866  that  the  University  did  not  meet  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  that  there  was 
mismanagement  of  the  funds  by  the  re- 
gents. From  the  fact  that  the  legislature 
authorized  loans  from  the  university  fund 
for  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  the  state 
came  to  think  that  it  might  do  as  it 
pleased  with  the  University  and  its  funds  ; 
and  at  one  time  it  had  so  far  taken  pos- 
session that  the  regents  were  compelled 
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to  ask  the  legislature  each  year  formally 
to  appropriate  the  income  of  the  univer- 
sity fund  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
institution.  From  this  usurpation  the 
idea    that   the  University   was   subsisting 


In  a  formal  meeting  of  the  regents  it  was 
proposed  to  suspend  the  institution  for 
one  year  for  the  pretended  purpose  of 
securing  a  more  efficient  organization. 
While  probably  three -fourths  of  the  stu- 
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upon  the  bounty  of  the  state  became 
firmly  fixed  :  the  denominational  colleges 
petitioned  the  legislature  to  abandon  the 
State  University  and  to  divide  the  univer- 
sity fund  among  them,  and  the  local  press 
generally  favored  the  measure.  In  1855 
a  member  of  the  board  of  regents,  who 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  the  legislature  to  grant 
the  prayer  of  the  denominational  col- 
leges ;  but  the  action  seemed  so  Judas- 
like that  even  popular  indifference  was 
aroused,  and  made  him  withdraw  the 
measure.    There  was  hostility  everywhere0 


dents  boarded  themselves,  these  critics 
of  the  university  sneered  at  it  as  existing 
only  "  for  the  aristocratic  few." 

The  charge  that  the  University  did  not 
meet  the  wants  of  the  people  was  made, 
but  in  what  way  it  failed  the  regents  were 
not  informed,  and  they  tried  in  various 
ways  to  meet  what  they  themselves  sup- 
posed might  be  those  wants.  They  or- 
ganized a  department  of  law  and  one  of 
medicine,  but  got  no  further  than  the  or- 
ganization, on  account  of  lack  of  funds ; 
they  tried  to  establish  a  normal  depart- 
ment, that  should  be  at  the  same  time 
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one  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  state, 
but  failed  ;  they  tried  to  give  a  more 
practical  education.  Says  Chancellor 
Lathrop  in  his  report  to  the  board  : 

"  In  the  administration  of  the  department  of 
••,  Literature  and  the  Arts  in  the  University, 
a  more  distinct  Idas  should  be  given  to  its  instruc- 
-   in  the  directions    of  the    several   arts  and 
ti  <ns  as  they  exist  among  men;  the  practical 
should  take  rank  of  the   theoretical   in   the   forms 
11    as   the   substance   of  the    University   cul- 
ture." 

Not  all  of  the  (  riticism,  however,  was 
prejudu  ed  or  unjust.      Undoubtedly  there 
i    feeling   among  the  people,  blind 
and  unreasoning  though  it  was,  that  the 
University  should   minister  to  the  mate- 
rial, practic  .1  lii<-  of  the  community;  the 
►typed  college  course  was  felt  some- 
to  be  inadequate,  out  of  touch  with 
new  learning  in  science.     This  feel- 
'..!->   the   hint  of  an  ever-broadening 
■  prion  of  education.      But  it  was  un- 
just to  demand    that  the   regents  should 
broaden  a  course  of  study  already  too 
broad  for  the  re  our<  es  of  the  University. 
I  be    University    did    undoubtedly  seem 
unsuccessful      However    promising    the 
graduates  of  any  new  institution  may  be, 

7<T  good  the    instruction,  the  results 

will  at  first  seem  very  disproportionate  to 
the  effort  expended.     The   people  then 


could  not  know  that  among  those  early 
graduates  there  were  in  embryo  great 
lawyers,  judges,  senators  and  cabinet  min- 
isters. However  impatient  we  are  for 
the  fruitage,  it  takes  time  to  grow  men. 
The  impatient  spirit  of  the  people  showed 
itself  in  frequent  reorganizations  of  the 
University  :  like  impatient  children,  they 
periodically  uprooted  the  young  plant  to 
see  why  it  did  not  grow  faster. 

In  1858  the  regents  re-organized  the 
course  of  study  somewhat  along  the  lines 
proposed  by  the  enemies  as  well  as  by 
the  friends  of  the  University.  When 
this  re-organization  was  completed,  Dr. 
Lathrop  resigned  the  chancellorship,  and 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Ethical  and 
Political  Science,  but  this  he  also  resigned 
the  following  year.  Dr.  Henry  Barnard 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  widely  known  as  an 
educator,  was  elected  chancellor,  and  his 
acceptance  filled  the  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity with  hope  and  confidence.  But 
their  anticipations  were  never  to  be  real- 
ized, for  Dr.  Barnard's  health  was  not 
good,  and  he  had  added  to  the  duties  of 
chancellor  those  of  agent  for  the  normal 
school  board,  and  it  was  in  the  latter  ca- 
pacity that  he  did  his  chief  work  in  the 
state.  To  the  limit  of  his  strength  he 
gave  himself  to  the  bettering  of  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  state,  a  work  greatly 
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needed  to  be  sure,  and  directly  in  line 
with  his  previous  tastes  and  experience, 
while  the  University  saw  little  of  him. 
After  two  years  he  resigned,  and  Prof. 
Sterling,  the  dean  of  the  faculty,  was  for 
seven  years  the  executive  head  of  the 
institution. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  the 
young  men  looked  across  from  College 
Hill  upon  Camp  Randall,  a  great  drill 
ground  for  the  new  regiments,  and  they 
soon  found  their  way  into  the  ranks.  En- 
tire classes  were  in  the  field ;  the  annual 
attendance  was  reduced  to  fifty  or  sixty ; 
one  year  no  Commencement  exercises 
were    held. 

During  the  period  of  the  war  the 
question  was  not  one  of  progress,  but  of 
keeping  the  breath  of  life  in  the  institu- 
tion. The  most  rigid  economy  was  de- 
manded. Yet  in  spite  of  their  poverty 
the  regents  in  1863  established  a  normal 
department,  and  seventy-six  young  women 
tripped  into  the  University.  They  were 
graciously  allowed  to  hear  lectures  on  a 


jan    horse,  and    the    enemy  was   already 
within  the  gates. 

In    1866    the    legislature  re-organized 
the  University,   re-created  it,  and  estab- 
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few  subjects,  such  as  botany,  chemistry 
and  English  literature,  but  entrance  into 
the  regular  work  in  languages,  mathe- 
matics, philosophy,  etc.,  was  still  denied 
them.  The  wise  conservatives,  however, 
insisted  that  the  department  was  a  Tro- 
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lished  it  on  enduring  foundations.  The 
war  had  been  an  educator ;  men's  ideas 
had  broadened,  and  many  a  soldier  has- 
tened from  the  battle  field  to  the  college 
or  university.  We  had  come  into  touch 
each  with  the  other,  and  with  this  cosmo- 
politan feeling  had  come  a  recognition  of 
the  value  of  higher  education.  The  great 
prosperity  of  Michigan  University,  estab- 
lished in  1 84 1,  stimulated  our  state  pride. 
The  sentiment  was  slowly  growing  among 
the  people  that  if  the  University  had 
really  come  to  stay,  it  must  have  an  op- 
portunity, and  must  have  money.  By 
the  reorganization,  the  University  was  to 
consist  of  a  college  of  Arts,  a  college  of 
Letters,  and  such  other  colleges  as  might 
from  time  to  time  be  added  thereto.  The 
scope  of  the  two  colleges  established  was 
very  broad,  and  provision  was  made  for 
almost  indefinite  expansion  without  change 
in  the  organic  law.  Now  for  men  and 
money.     The  regents  tendered  the  presi- 
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dency  to  Paul  A.  Chadbourne,  formerly  a 
professor  in  Williams  College,  and  at  this 
time  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  I)r.  Chadbourne 
visited  the  state  twice,  looked  the  ground 
carefully,  and  then  declined  the 
position*     The   reason  was  simple.     He 

not  a  believer  in  co  education;  but 
in  the  last  re  organization  the  legislature 
had  provided   that  "the   1'niversity  in  all 

partments  and  <  olleges  shall  be  open 
alike  to  rnalc  and  female  students."      The 

nts  went,  to  the   next  legislature  and 


represented  that  the  carrying 
out  strictly  of  the  provision  in 
regard  to  co-education  would 
be  injurious  to  the  university. 
The  legislature  thereupon 
amended  the  original  section 
and  provided  that  — 

"The  University  shall  be  open  to 
female  as  well  as  male  students  under 
such  regulations  as  the  board  of  re- 
gents may  deem  proper;  and  all  able- 
bodied  male  students  of  the  University 
in  whatever  college  shall  receive  in- 
struction and  discipline  in  military 
tactics,  the  requisite  arms  for  which  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  State." 

The  presidency  was  again  offered  to  Dr. 
Chadbourne  in  June,  1867.  He  ac- 
cepted, and  the  real  work  of  re- organiza- 
tion was  begun.  Of  the  old  faculty, 
Prof.  Sterling  alone  was  permanently  re- 
tained. New  courses  of  study  were  pro- 
vided, and  the  University  was  swung 
slowly  around  into  its  new  direction. 
The  long-looked-for  day  had  dawned. 

Dr.    Chadbourne    was    first    of  all    an 
orderly   man;   not  great  as  a  specialist, 
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but  of  excellent  scholarship  along  many 
lines.  To  the  young  men  of  that  time 
he  seemed  an  ideal  teacher.  He  cer- 
tainly brought  an  atmosphere  of  an  older 
and  more  perfect 
culture,  lifted  uni- 
versity instruction 
to  new  dignity, 
and  raised  the  of- 
fice of  president 
of  the  University 
to  such  honor  that 
he  won  respect  for 
the  University  and 
its  interests. 

By  the  act  of  re- 
organization the 
legislature  had 
provided    for   the 

support  of  the  University,  first,  the  income 
of  the  university  fund,  which  consisted  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  grants  of  1838  and 
1854;  second,  the  income  of  a  fund  to 
be  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  240,000 
acres  of  land  granted  by  Congress  in 
1862  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  to  be  called  the  Agri- 
cultural College  Fund;  and  third,  all 
such  contributions  to  the  endowment 
fund  as  might  be  derived  from  private  or 
public'  bounty.  In 
the  whole  act  of  re- 
organization, p  e  r- 
haps  no  other  single 
provision  was  so  im- 
portant as  that  of 
thus  placing  the  Ag- 
ricultural College  in 
the  University  in- 
stead of  organizing  it 
as  a  separate  institu- 
tion. 

At  the  time  of  the 
re -organization  the 
annual  income  from 
the  university  fund 
was  $1 1,894.20.  This 
was  plainly  insuffic- 
ient for  the  support 

of  the  University,  Science  h 

and    the    legislature 

in  1867  appropriated  to  the  University 
annually  for  ten  years  the  sum  of  $7,- 
303.67,  being  interest  on  a  gross  sum  of 
$104,339.42,  that  had  been  taken  from 


On  the  Lake. 


the  university  fund  in  1862.  The  change 
of  attitude  was  marked.  Previous  to 
1866  the  state  had  charged  the  regents 
$1,000  a  year  for  the  care  of  the  univer- 
sity fund ;  now 
the  State  treasur- 
er was  made  ex- 
-officio  treasurer 
of  the  University. 
In  1870,  animat- 
ed by  this  new- 
born spirit  of 
generosity,  the 
legislature  appro- 
priated $50,000 
for  the  erection 
of  Ladies'  Hall, 
the  first  money 
the  State  ever 
gave  to  the  University. 

President  Chadbourne,  on  account  of 
ill  health,  resigned  in  June,  187 1.  The 
University,  however,  under  the  impulse 
he  had  given  it,  moved  on.  The  breath 
of  a  new  life  was  animating  the  whole 
institution.  With  the  new  faculty  had 
come  a  new  horizon.  The  courses  of 
study  had  been  laid  along  lines  that 
meant  steady  growth  and  unceasing  power. 
Men  might  come  and  men  might  go,  but, 


Entrance. 


hereafter,   the    University   was    to    move 
steadily  forward. 

In  June,  187 1,  Rev.  John  H.  Twombly, 
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Washburn   Observatory,   from   University   Hall. 


>st<  >n,  was  chosen  president,  and  held 

the     office    for    three    years.     Upon    his 

.nation  in  1874,  the  regents  elected 

as    his  successor    Dr.    John    Bascom,  of 

Williams  College. 

For   thirteen    years   Dr.    Bascom   with 

wisdom   and   ability   directed    the 

fortunes  of  the  institution.     There  went 

•    during   those    years,    from   the    aca- 

department,   585   graduates,  each 

of    whom    had    been   mentally    and 

morally    quickened     by    his     instruction. 

He  wis  the  Mark   Hopkins  of  the   Uni- 

••..     The  student  heard  the  profound- 

ed  by  a  great  man,  saw 

of  Ins  thought,  the  orderly 

\  a  trained  intellect,  and  knew 

:  the  difference  between  thinking 

merely  seeming  to  think.     He  was  an 

inspirerof  men  ;  instruction  in  its  best  sense 

il  -  high  tide  in  his  class  room. 

Presidenl  Bascom  was  heartily  in  favor 

co-education.     The  temporizing  sys- 

idopted  in  1867  had  continued  with 

modifications  until  his  time.     Dur- 

Lministration  of  President  Chad- 

bourne,   the  young  men  and   the  young 

women   re<  ited   in   the  same  subjects  to 

ame    instructors,    but   at    different 

•  .     The  president  would  hear  the  six 

or  eight  young  men  of  the  senior  class  in 

philosophy,  and  the  next  hour  would  step 


into  an  adjoining  room  and  hear  about 
the  same  number  of  young  women  recite 
the  same  lesson.  The  system  steadily 
broke  down  under  the  weight  of  its  own 
absurdity;  and  in  1874  the  young  men 
and  women  entered  the  classes  together, 
—  and  all  the  manifold  calamities  that 
had  been  prophesied  never  came  to  pass. 
True,  there  were  some  who,  persuaded 
against  their  will,  were  of  the  same  opin- 
ion still  in  regard  to  co-education,  but 
their  utterances  were  only  echoes  of  the 
strife  that  had  really  ended,  and  they  soon 
died  away. 

The  generosity  of  the  State  was  shown 
by  increasing  from  time  to  time  the  income 
of  the  University,  and  by  liberal  appropria- 
tions for  buildings.  The  legislature  in 
1872,  after  reciting  the  mismanagement  of 
the  lands  of  the  University  by  the  state  in 
former  years,  decreed  that  annually  there- 
after there  should  be  levied  a  tax  of  $10,- 
000  as  part  of  the  University  income,  —  a 
tardy  acknowledgment,  perhaps,  but  no 
less  pleasing  to  the  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity. But  even  better  things  than  this 
followed.  In  1876  the  legislature  voted 
to  replace  the  $10,000  tax  by  another 
tax  of  one  tenth  of  a  mill  on  a  dollar 
on  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable 
property  of  the  state.  This,  it  was  de- 
clared in  the  bill,  was  to  be   deemed  a 
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full  compensation  for  all  deficiencies  in 
the  income  from  the  disposition  of  the 
lands  donated  by  the  state.  This  tax 
greatly  increased  the  income  of  the 
University.  In  1883  it  was  increased 
to  one  eighth  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar, 
and  such  increase  was  to  be  used  to 
maintain  an  Agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion and  a  School  of  Pharmacy. 

The  appropriations  for  buildings  were 
not  less  liberal.  The  Science  depart- 
ment of  the  University  began  to  take 
form  soon  after  the  reorganization.  In 
1869  the  professor  of  chemistry  cleaned 
out  the  cellar  of  the  old  Main  Hall,  where 
the  janitor  had  from  the  beginning  stored 
his  wood,  and  established  the  first  labora- 
tory of  the  University,  and  the  students 
began  to  work  with  things  instead  of 
abstractions.  The  department  went  from 
this  basement  and  the  Main  Hall  in- 
to one    of    the    old    dormitories;     and 


building.  It  seemed  that  now  the  needed 
building  for  the  University  had  been  pro- 
vided. But  on  Dec.  1,  1884,  Science  Hall, 
with  its  costly  apparatus  and  valuable  col- 
lections, was  burned.  The  legislature  ten 
days  later  voted  $150,000  for  a  Science 
Hall,  machine  shops  and  boiler  house, 
$20,000  for  a  new  Chemical  Laboratory, 
and  $20,000  for  heating  apparatus.  The 
regents  immediately  began  the  erection  of 
these  buildings.  It  was  seen  after  a  time 
that  the  buildings  as  planned  would  cost  a 
much  larger  sum  than  the  appropriation, 
and  two  years  later  the  legislature,  voted 
an  additional  sum  of  $125,000  to  com- 
plete Science  Hall  on  the  scale  laid  out 
by  the  regents.  The  new  hall  is  massive 
in  its  proportions,  admirably  planned, 
and  fire-proof.  At  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion it  was  among  the  very  best  buildings 
in  the  world  devoted  wholly  to  science. 
Brick  and  mortar  do  not  indeed  make 


The  Willows, 


when  these  quarters  became  too  small, 
the  legislature,  in  1875,  showing  the  in- 
creasing good-will  of  the  people,  appro- 
priated $80,000  for  the  building  of 
Science  Hall,  and  it  was  completed  two 
years  later. 

In  1878  there  was  appropriated  $130- 
000   for  an    Assembly  Hall  and  Library 


a  university ;  yet  the  growing  shell  shows 
in  a  measure  the  development  of  its  in- 
habitant, and  the  new  Science  Hall  that 
seemed  in  1888  large  for  our  uses  is  even 
now  getting  somewhat  crowded,  and  a 
new  Engineering  building  is  one  of  the 
not  remote  possibilities. 

In   1887   President    Bascom    resigned. 
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During  his  administration  the  University 
m  power,  in  new  departments,  in 
increased  facilities.  The  kindly  feeling 
that  sprang  up  after  the  reconstruction 
continued  ;  the  permanent  income  of  the 
university  was  greatly  increased;  and 
mure  than  half  a  million  dollars  had  been 
appropriated    for    new    buildings.      The 
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preparatory  department  was  abolished, 
and  the  system  of  accredited  high  schools 
was  inaugurated.  Co-education  was  made 
the  pe:  tanent  policy  of  the  institution ; 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was 
beginning  to  solve  the  problem  of  agri- 
cultural education. 

On  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Bascom,  the 
regents  elected  as  his  successor  Dr. 
Thomas  Chrowder  Chamberlin,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  Fur- 
ther broadening  of  the  scope  of  the  uni- 
versity ;  more  original  research ;  more 
post-graduate  study ;  the  method  and 
life  of  a  university,  and  not  those  of  a 
college, —  these  fairly  indicate  the  hopes 
and  purposes  of  the  new  executive.  Dr. 
Chamberlin  was  not  expected  to  give  in- 
struction in  the  class-room,  but  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  executive  duties.  He 
held  the  presidency  for  five  years. 

In  briefly  sketching  the  period  from 
1887  to  1893,  I  shall  aim  not  only  to  in- 
dicate the  lines  of  recent  progress,  but  to 
show  in  some  measure  the  fruitage  of 
seed  long  since  planted,  and  thus  in  some 
degree  place  before  the  reader  the  Uni- 
versity as  it  exists  to-day. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  in  the 
early  history  of  the  University  was  the  lack 
of  fitting  schools.  There  were  no  funds  to 
establish  academies  throughout  the  state, 
if  it  had  been  thought  wise  to  do  so.  It 
was  only  as  the  University  grew  in  pop- 
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ular  iavor  and  took  its  rightful  place  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  state,  that  the 
high  schools  took  up  successfully  the 
function  of  feeders  to  the  University. 
The  system  is  now  lairly  established,  and 
becomes  every  year  more  efficient.  Any 
high  school  or  academy  wishing  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  list  of  accredited  schools 
will  be  examined  as  to  its  courses  of  study 
and  method  of  instruction  by  an  agent  of 
the  University,  usually  one  of  the  profes- 
sors. Upon  his  favorable  recommenda- 
tion and  the  concurrence  of  the  faculty, 
the  school  is  placed  upon  the  list,  and 
continues  thereon  from  year  to  year  while 
the  results  are  satisfactory  and  while  the 
management  of  the  school  remains  un- 
changed. In  1892  there  were  one  hun- 
dred schools  on  the  accredited  list.  Of 
this  number  fourteen  high  schools  pre- 
pare for  all  the  courses,  thirty-two  for  all 
the  courses  except  the  Ancient  Classical. 
Of  the  remainder,  a  majority  prepare  for 
three  or  four  courses  each.  There  are 
ten  seminaries  and  academies  or  the  list. 
The  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  Univer- 
sity has  special  charge  of  these  accredited 
schools.  Under  his  wise  management 
the  connection  of  the  University  not  only 
with  the  high  schools  but  with  all  the 
lower  schools  of  the  state  is  becoming 
more  close  ;  and  with  the  grading  of  the 
country  schools,  now  rapidly  going  on, 
the  way  to  the  University  for  every  boy 
and  girl  in  the  state  is  made  easy. 

The  College  of  Law  graduated  its  first 
class  in  1869.  It  has  had  a  prosperous 
career,  a  steady  growth  in  numbers  and 
in  efficiency.  The  ablest  attorneys  and 
jurists  of  the  North-west  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  The  methods  of  in- 
struction embrace  the  best  of  the  most 
approved  systems.  There  are  lectures 
and  quizzes,  text-book  study  and  practice 
in  stating  and  explaining  legal  principles, 
the  drafting  of  legal  papers,  and  the  trial 
and  argument  of  cases  in  moot  courts,  all 
supervised  by  experienced  instructors,  — 
a  system  that  insures  the  maximum  of 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  school  of 
law.  Madison  offers  superior  advantages 
for  such  a  school.  Here  are  located  the 
Municipal  Court,  the  Circuit  Court,  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  and  the  United 
States  District  Court.     The  library  of  the 


school  is  of  good  size  and  well  selected ; 
while  the  State  Law  Library  is  the  largest 
and  most  complete  in  the  West.  The 
regular  course  is  two  years  ;  a  three  years' 
course  is  offered,  which  is  practically  the 
two  years'  course  with  an  added  year  in 
political  and  social  science.  College 
graduates  who  take  of  these  elective 
branches  the  equivalent  of  a  full  year's 
work  may  at  the  end  of  the  three  years 
receive  an  academic  Master's  degree,  as 
well  as  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law. 
The  college  has  had  its  quarters  in  the 
capitol  building.  Of  late  years  it  has 
been  cramped  for  room,  especially  during 
the  session  of  the  legislature,  but  the  new 
building  on  College  Hill,  costing  $75,000, 
now  nearly  completed,  will  make  a  home 
for  the  department,  whose  elegance  and 
completeness  will  atone  somewhat  for  the 
discomforts  of  the  past. 

Striving  to  serve  the  material  life  of  the 
state  as  well  as  the  intellectual,  the  de- 
partment of  Engineering  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  and  established  as  the  Col- 
lege of  Mechanics  and  Engineering.  It 
offers  courses  in  railway,  structural,  me- 
chanical, electrical  and  metallurgical  en- 
gineering. The  whole  number  of  students 
in  attendance  is  173.  These  courses 
aiming  in  the  four  years  to  give  both  a 
general  and  professional  training  are  among 
the  hardest  courses  in  the  University,  and 
yet  among  the  most  popular. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  was  estab- 
lished in  1884,  and  at  once  took  a  high 
rank. 

The  curriculum  of  the  University  may 
seem  to  some  incomplete  without  a  medi- 
cal department.  At  an  early  day  such  a 
department  was  organized  on  paper,  and 
perhaps  fortunately  for  the  University 
never  progressed  beyond  that  point.  The 
field  is  now  occupied  by  the  medical 
schools  of  Chicago.  The  superior  con- 
ditions furnished  by  large  cities  have  kept 
the  regents  from  entering  upon  a  work 
where  the  University  would  of  necessity  be 
at  a  disadvantage.  In  its  preparatory 
medical  course  it  now  makes  substantial 
contribution  to  the  general  medical  train- 
ing. In  these  later  years  there  seems  to 
be  a  growing  need  for  a  high  kind  of  in- 
vestigating work  in  pathological  science, 
work  that  neither  the  busy  physician  nor 
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the  medical  instructor  can  adequately  do, 
d  only  be  done  by  special 
I    in    a    great    laboratory    perfectly 
Such  a  laboratory  lies  fairly 
v  scope  of  the  University  ;  it  has 
cedent  in  the  great  agricultural  la- 
nes of  the  institution. 

lopment   of    the  Agricultural 
College    has    been    most    interesting.      It 
fortunate  for   the  University  and  for 
the  cause  of  agricultural   education  that 
the  land  grant   o(  [862  was   used  not  to 
dish  an  Agricultural  College  as  a  sep- 
institution,  but  to  incorporate  with 
Fniversity  a  School  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts.     A   separate   institu- 
tion would  have   meant  a  duplication  of 
building-   and    instructing   forces,   all  of 
which  was  saved  to  the  University  and  the 
state.     This  disposition    of  the   Agricul- 
tural College  grant  was  determined  upon 
nitely  in  1866,  nearly  five  years  after 
arrant  was  made  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment.    The   legislature    by  the   same 
act  that  made  the  Agricultural  College  a 
part  of  the  University  empowered  Dane 
County  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
-00    to    purchase    an    Experimental 
Farm.     In  pursuance  of  this  authority  the 
county  purchased  a  tract  of  land  contain- 
ing nearly   195   acres   adjoining    the    old 
university  grounds,  and  improved  it  for 
the  use  of  the  department  of  agriculture. 
The  system  of  agricultural  education  in 
the   University   has  three  aims:    first,  to 
'jp  agricultural  science  through  in- 
vestigation  and   experiment;    second,  to 
Instruction  in  agriculture  at  the  Uni- 
versity ;   third,  to  disseminate  agricultural 
knowledge,  the  result  of  such   investiga- 
tion, among  the  farmers,  by  means  of  in- 
ites  and  publications. 
The     experimentation    and    investiga- 
tion are  carried   on  in  the   Experiment 
Station  at    the    University.     The  station 
organized  by  the  legislature  in  1883, 
and    the    State    now    contributes    $5,000 
illy  to   its  support.     It  also  receives 
from    the    general     government    $15,000 
annually,  by  an  act  of  1887,  for  the  en- 
gement  of  experiments  in  agricul- 
:tion   force  consists  of  the 
director  and  four  professors,  two  assist- 
ants, and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  other  em- 
ploy' 


The  greatest  work  yet  done  at  the  sta- 
tion is  the  invention  of  the  Babcock  milk 
test,  by  Dr.  Babcock,  the  chief  chemist. 
For  a  hundred  years  chemists  had  sought 
a  simple  and  cheap  method  of  determin- 
ing fat  in  milk ;  the  demand  for  such  a 
test  was  heard  at  every  meeting  of  dairy- 
men. The  Babcock  test  meets  this  need. 
It  is  so  simple  that  a  fifteen-year-old  boy 
can  make  the  tests  as  accurately  as  a 
skilled  chemist,  and  twenty  times  as  rap- 
idly as  the  chemist  can  by  the  gravimetric 
process.  Thousands  of  these  tests  are 
in  use  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and 
milk  is  paid  for  according  to  the  per  cent, 
of  fat  it  contains.  If  it  is  asked  what' is 
such  a  test  worth  in  dollars  and  cents  to 
the  farmers  and  dairymen  of  this  country, 
it  is  probably  less  than  the  truth  to  say 
that  it  is  worth  to  the  dairy  interests  of 
Wisconsin  alone  more  in  dollars  and  cents 
than  the  University  has  ever  cost  the 
state. 

At  the  station  such  scientific  matters 
as  the  following  are  now  being  investi- 
gated :  animal  nutrition ;  effects  of  dif- 
ferent foods  and  different  combinations 
upon  the  animal  body  and  in  the  produc- 
tion of  milk ;  all  questions  connected 
with  the  dairy ;  the  movements  of  the 
water  in  the  soil ;  how  much  water  is  re- 
quired by  growing  crops  and  how  best  to 
serve  it  to  them ;  experience  with  fruit 
trees  from  Siberia  and  from  northern 
China,  and  the  hardiest  home  varieties. 

In  the  matter  of  instruction  the  long 
course  and  the  short  course  indicate  the 
differentiation  in  agricultural  workers. 
The  long  course  means  scientific  investi- 
gators in  agriculture ;  the  short  course 
means  the  intelligent,  practical  farmer  or 
dairyman.  Students  are  daily  at  work  in 
manufacturing  butter,  studying  living 
specimens  of  the  best  farm  animals,  or 
grafting  in  the  horticultural  rooms.  These 
short  courses  are  very  popular.  The 
dairying  course  in  particular  has  been 
obliged  to  turn  applicants  away  from  lack 
of  room.  Among  the  students  in  this 
course  are  instructors  of  several  years 
practice  in  other  agricultural  colleges. 
The  new  dairy  building,  "  Hiram  Smith 
Hall,"  costing  $40,000,  is  the  most  com- 
pletely equipped  building  for  its  purpose 
in  the  world. 
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The  third  aim  is  to  disseminate  agri- 
cultural knowledge,  to  bring  the  great 
mass  of  farmers  into  vital  connection 
with  this  experimental  and  investigative 
work  at  the  station  by  means  of  Farmers' 
Institutes.  It  is  practical  and  potential, 
completing  a  system  that  marks  a  plain 
advance  in  agricultural  education.  These 
institutes  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  which  sends  to  each 
a  conductor  with  from  two  to  four  assist- 
ants. About  one  hundred  institutes  are 
held  every  winter,  each  lasting  from  two 
to  three  days.  The  attendance  ranges 
from  250  to  1,500;  the  aggregate  atten- 
dance for  1 89 1  was  over  30,000.  Farm- 
ers often  come  thirty  or  forty  miles  to 
attend  the  meetings.  The  conductor,  the 
professors  from  the  station,  and  other 
specialists  in  the  state,  or  from  other 
states,  are  there  to  suggest  methods  and 
to  answer  questions  that  a  great  body  of 
farmers  are  quick  to  ask.  For  six  years 
this  pioneer  university  extension  work 
has  been  in  operation.  For  this  work 
the  legislature  makes  an  annual  appropri- 
ation of  $12,000.  The  great  significance 
of  these  institutes  is  only  now  being  gen- 
erally recognized.  Says  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  in  Harper's  Magazine  : 

"  As  these  farmers'  institutes  are  conducted,  I 
do  not  know  any  influence  comparable  with  them 
in  waking  up  the  farmers  to  think,  to  inquire  into 
and  improve  methods,  and  to  see  in  what  real 
prosperity  consists.  With  prosperity  as  a  rule, 
the  farmer  and  his  family  are  conservative,  law- 
keeping,  church-going,  good  citizens.  The  little 
appropriation  of  $12,000  has  already  returned  to 
the  state  a  thousand  fold  in  general  intelligence." 

The  success  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture must  be  largely  attributed  to  the 
wise  direction  of  Prof.  Wm.  A.  Henry, 
dean  of  the  college  and  director  of  the 
experiment  station. 

The  school  of  Economics,  Political 
Science  and  History  was  created  in  1892. 
Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  was  elected  director  and  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy. 

"  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  afford  supe- 
rior means  for  advanced  study  and  research  in  the 
economic,  political,  social  and  historical  sciences. 
The  subjects  are  treated  largely  from  the  investi- 
gative and  scientific  point  of  view.  It  is  the  es- 
pecial aim  to  promote  a  more  liberal  study  of  the 
branches  that  are  basal  to  the  practice  of  law,  to 


journalism,  the  ministry,  and  other  professions 
directly  concerned  with  human  relations.  It  "is 
adapted  to  those  who  wish  to  supplement  their 
legal,  theological  or  other  professional  studies  with 
courses  in  general  social  science.  Such  courses, 
being  strictly  non-partisan,  furnish  a  liberal  and 
comprehensive  equipment  for  those  who  wish  to 
enter  upon  public  life,  the  law,  the  ministry  or 
business  pursuits,  or  to  become  teachers  of  history 
and  the  political  and  economic  sciences  in  schools 
and  colleges.  It  is  the  especial  endeavor  to  foster 
those  studies  which  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of 
good  citizenship.  The  school  embraces  both  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  courses,  but  its  leading 
endeavors  centre  in  the  latter." 

Nowhere  in  this  country,  perhaps,  could 
more  favorable  conditions  have  been 
found  for  the  establishment  and  assured 
growth  of  such  a  school.  The  subject  of 
history  held  a  leading  place  in  the  Uni- 
versity for  many  years,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  that  accomplished  scholar  and 
teacher,  the  late  Professor  William  F. 
Allen.  His  methods  and  spirit  are  in  a 
large  measure  retained  in  the  department. 
Economic  and  political  science  command 
the  popular  attention  ;  and  nowhere  could 
these  subjects  be  more  broadly  and  intel- 
ligently considered  than  in  a  state  uni- 
versity in  the  great  Mississippi  Valley. 
The  capital  of  the  state,  where  the  polit- 
ical and  social  life  are  focussed,  is  the 
proper  home  for  such  a  school.  The 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Statistics,  the  Board  of  Control 
of  all  the  penal  and  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  state  have  their  offices  here. 
The  vicinity  of  great  cities  like  Milwau- 
kee and  Chicago  gives  opportunity  for 
practical  study  in  municipal  administra- 
tion and  general  sociology.  Again,  the 
collections  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
are  invaluable  to  such  a  school.  Its  153,- 
000  books  and  pamphlets,  its  abundant 
manuscript  material  for  the  study  of  west- 
ern history,  and  its  very  complete  files  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  extending 
over  a  century  and  a  half,  furnish  advan- 
tages for  the  study  of  American  history 
certainly  not  equalled  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains.  When  one  sees  this 
vast  accumulation  of  material,  it  seems 
indeed,  as  a  distinguished  investigator 
recently  said,  that 

"  The  field  of  western  history  has  as  yet  been 
hardly  scratched;  the  lines  of  investigation  are  so 
many  in  number,  and  all  so  inviting,  that  one  is 
puzzled  which  line  to  follow." 
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-  combination  of  advantages  made  it 

Qlgh    inevitable    that    at    some    time 

there  would   be   established   here   a  great 

:'  history   and    economics.     The 

lishment  of  this  school  is  perhaps 
the    crowning  achievement   of    President 

iberlin's  administration.     The  times 

ripe  for  the  creation  of  such  a  school. 
>f  the  regents  has  been  jus- 

I  by  its  prosperous  beginning.  Not 
only  are  its  undergraduate  classes  crowded, 
but  it  enters  in  a  much  fuller  degree  than 
the  most  sanguine  hoped  for  upon  its 
prime  function,  the  training  oi  graduate 
student-.  Nearly  thirty  college  graduates 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union  were  waiting 
to  enter  when  the  doors  of  the  school 
first  swung  open  in  the  fall  of  1892. 
Much  of  its  success  must  be  credited  to 
its  distinguished  director,  Dr.  Ely.  His 
wide  reputation,  as  well  as  the  popular 
interest  in  the  subjects  taught  and  the 
favorable  conditions  for  such  study  in  the 
University,  has  drawn  graduate  students 
from  far  distant  parts  of  the  Union. 
The  faculty  of  the  school  numbers  in  all 
twelve  men,  —  two  in  History,  two  in  Civil 
Polity,  and  three  in  Political  Economy 
and  General  Sociology,  besides  two  fellows 
who  give  instruction,  and  three  special 
lecturers. 

University  extension  is  no  new  idea  to 
the  University.  For  nearly  a  decade  it 
has  been  doing  practical  extension  work, 
mainly  however  in  industrial  and  profes- 
sional lines.      In  1885  the  Farmers'  Insti- 

.  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
began  at  various  centres  throughout  the 
state  to  disseminate  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigations made  at  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion ;  these  centres  have  now  increased  to 

hundred.  The  Teachers'  Institute 
lectureship,  too,  is  a  means  of  university 
extension.  It.  provides  for  forty  lectures 
by  the  professor  of  pedagogy  before  as 
many  different  institutes  throughout  the 
ummer  s< :hool  for  teachers, 
held  at  the  University  during  four  weeks 

e  summer  vacation  for  the  past  six 
'  a  rries  out  the  extension  idea. 
The  school  has  been  given  a  permanent 
official  organization,  and  the  legislature 
has  made  an  annual  appropriation  for  its 
support.  The  attendance  at  the  session 
of  r>,o2  was  about  two  hundred.     There 


were  in  all  about  thirty  courses  offered, 
and  the  instructors  were,  with  one  excep- 
tion, members  ot  the  university  faculty. 
The  new  School  of  Economics,  Political 
Science  and  History  has,  as  one  of  its 
organic  parts,  a  club  with  extension  feat- 
ures. It  is  a  kind  of  permanent  centre 
from  which  to  spread  the  results  of  recent 
investigations,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
place  where  may  be  brought  together  the 
man  of  theories  and  the  man  of  practical 
affairs,  noted  specialists  from  home  and 
from  abroad,  all  who  are  trying  to  solve 
the  great  problems  that  confront  our 
times,  or  striving  for  the  elevation  of  our 
civic  life. 

The  purely  cultural  work  in  university 
extension  was  begun  by  the  university  in 
1 89 1.  One  hundred  and  seven  requests 
for  courses  of  lectures  were  received, 
more  than  double  the  number  the  pro- 
fessors were  able  to  give  without  serious 
interference  with  their  work  in  the  Uni- 
versity. The  average  attendance  on  the 
lectures  was  one  hundred  and  seventy, 
while  the  aggregate  attendance  was  eight 
thousand  five  hundred.  It  was  soon  seen 
that  this  extra-collegiate  department  must 
have  a  faculty  of  its  own, —  special  exten- 
sion lecturers.  That  this  department  is 
to  have  a  great  future  no  one  doubts. 
How  best  to  meet  the  demands  that  will 
be  made  upon  the  University  is  the  ques- 
tion. The  movement  is  directly  in  line 
with  the  fundamental  idea  and  purpose 
of  the  University,  namely,  to  serve  the 
people. 

While  this  extension  of  university 
effort  has  been  going  on,  there  has  been 
growing  within  the  University  during  these 
past  five  years  a  tendency  toward  concen- 
tration in  under-graduate  study.  For 
several  years  the  studies  of  the  junior  and 
the  senior  years  were  almost  wholly  elec- 
tive. The  results  were  not  in  all  regards 
satisfactory ;  effort  was  sometimes  dissi- 
pated by  a  multiplicity  of  subjects,  and 
thoroughness  sacrificed  for  a  smattering 
of  many  things.  This  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  group  system,  not  in 
place  of,  but  along  with,  the  course  sys- 
tem. With  the  beginning  of  the  college 
year  of  1892  this  dual  system  went  into 
operation.  The  central  idea  of  the  group 
system  is  that  the  student  should  learn  a 
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great  deal  of  one  thing  and  a  little  of 
many  things.  Its  object,  as  stated  by  the 
University,  is  to  give  continuity,  concen- 
tration and  thoroughness  to  the  leading 
lines  of  study,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
afford  a  wide  (though  of  necessity  only 
general)  familiarity  with  the  broad  field 
of  knowledge.  The  work  of  the  four 
years  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
consisting  of  a  group  of  studies  intended 
to  furnish  a  solid  foundation  for  the  second 
part,  which  consists  of:  (i)  a  leading 
line  of  study  running  through  two  years, 
constituting  the  major  study  of  the  stu- 
dent;  (2)  a  series  of  assigned  studies 
supplementary  to  it,  selected  by  the  pro- 
fessor in  charge  of  the  leading  line ;  and 
(3)  a  series  of  elective  studies  sufficient 
to  make  up  a  full  course.  The  basal 
group  of  studies  will  occupy  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years,  and  may  in  some 
instances  extend  into  the  junior  year. 
The  work  of  the  second  part,  the  univer- 
sity group,  will  occupy  the  junior  and 
senior  years.  These  courses  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  synoptical  lectures,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  present  the  outlines 
of  the  leading  branches  taught  in  the 
University  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the 
maximum  of  important  information  in 
the  minimum  of  time,  so  that  the  students 
may  become  familiar  with  the  salient 
features  of  subjects  they  are  unable  to 
take  up  as  regular  studies.  The  aim  is  to 
broaden  the  students'  information  and 
interest  and  correct  the  effects  of  too 
great  specialization.  These  lectures  have 
been  happily  called  "University  Exten- 
sion within  the  University." 

Under  the  course  system  the  Univer- 
sity offers  six  courses  of  study  leading  to 
the  bachelor's  degree  :  the  Ancient  Clas- 
sical to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ; 
the  Modern  Classical,  the  English,  and 
the  Civic-Historical  Courses  to  the  Bach- 
elor of  Letters ;  the  General  Science  and 
Pre-Medical  Courses  to  Bachelor  of 
Science.  The  name  of  each  course  fairly 
indicates  its  central  studies.  Whether 
the  group  system  and  the  course  system 
will  live  amicably  together  is  yet  to  be 
seen.  The  method  of  instruction  in  the 
two  systems  is  practically  the  same.  The 
laboratory  and  the  seminary  have  become, 
where  practicable,  recognized  factors  both 


in  post-graduate  and  in  under-graduate 
study. 

The  feeling  is  steadily  growing  in  the 
faculty  that  these  courses,  being  made 
equivalent  in  time  and  efforts,  should  have 
but  a  single  degree  ;  and  before  long  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  probably  be 
given  to  all  who  have  completed  any  one 
of  the  six  courses. 

No  sketch  of  the  University,  however 
brief,  would  be  complete  that  did  not 
mention  the  literary  societies.  To  do  the 
work  they  require  is  like  taking  an  addi- 
tional course.  Not  including  the  clubs 
and  societies  in  the  professional  schools, 
there  are  in  the  academic  department  six 
societies,  tour  supported  by  the  young 
men  and  two  by  the  young  women.  Es- 
says and  orations  receive  only  slight  atten- 
tion ;  the  burden  of  the  work  is  in  debate. 
The  oldest  society  dates  from  1850;  its 
chief  rival  was  organized  three  years 
later.  Between  these  two  has  been  waged 
a  friendly  but  most  determined  conflict. 
Their  annual  contest,  "The  Joint  De- 
bate," has  been  perhaps,  next  to  Com- 
mencement, the  most  important  event  of 
the  university  year.  No  labor  or  expense 
is  spared  in  preparation.  When,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  question  of  "  Prohibition 
or  High  License  "  was  debated,  one  of 
the  debaters  traveled  widely  through 
the  state  of  Maine,  interviewing  leading 
men,  studying  the  workings  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  while  another  was  in  Iowa,  and  a 
third  in  Nebraska,  where  the  operation 
of  high  license  was  studied.  Such  themes 
as  the  tariff,  prohibition,  bi-metalism  and 
silver  coinage  have  been  discussed  at  the 
time  when  each  was  rising  in  popular  in- 
terest. In  1893  the  question  for  debate 
is  on  the  desirability  of  municipal  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  water,  lighting  and 
street  transit  plants,  as  compared  with 
private  ownership  and  operation.  Al- 
though the  battle  is  no  longer  confined 
to  the  two  old-time  contestants,  the  in- 
terest seems  never  to  flag,  and  although 
the  institution  has  grown  from  a  feeble 
college  to  a  great  university,  and  the 
faculty  occasionally  frown  for  fear  that 
too  much  time  and  effort  is  being  put  into 
the  Joint  Debate,  still  the  enthusiasm  is 
as  spontaneous  and  genuine  as  it  was 
forty  years  ago.     The  young  women,  too, 
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their  public  debates,  although  in 
their  societies  greater  prominence  is  given 
to  general  literary  work. 

The  general  library  of  the  University- 
contains  about  26,000  volumes,  while  the 
technical  libraries  in  law,  agriculture  and 
QOmy  aggregate  about  8,000  volumes 
additional.  To  these  collections  may  be 
added,  since  the  students  have  free  access 
to  them,  the  City  Library  of  12,000  vol- 
umes, the  State  Law  Library  of  over  23,- 
000,  and  the  invaluable  State  Historical 
Society  Library  of  153,000  volumes,  ag- 
gregating over  225,000  volumes.  None 
of  these  collections,  however,  is  in  a 
building  that  is  even  supposed  to  be  fire- 
proof. Some  day  the  University  may  be 
called  upon  to  mourn  a  serious  loss. 
Money  can  replace  all  that  is  most  valua- 
ble in  the  City  Library  and  the  State  Law 
Library,  but  what  is  most  valuable  in  the 
collections  of  the  University  and  of  the 
State  Historical  Society,  once  gone,  is 
gone  forever.  The  state  should  cherish 
these  collections  as  the  apple  of  its  eye  ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that,  before  long,  upon 
the  grounds  of  'the  University,  the  state 
will  build  for  them  a  convenient  and  se- 
cure home. 

The  bequests  to  the  University  have 
not  been  many  in  number  nor  great  in 
amount.  The  feeling  has  prevailed  that 
this  is  the  State  University,  and  that  the 
great  state  of  Wisconsin  is  able  to  take 
care  of  it.  The  most  considerable  gift 
was  that  of  Hon.  Cadwallader  C.  Wash- 
burn, ex-Governor  of  the  state.  He 
generously  constructed  and  completely 
equipped  the  Astronomical  Observatory 
that  bears  his  name.  In  more  recent 
the  practice  of  establishing  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  has  suggested  a 
line  of  future  beneficence.  It  will  be 
before  long  that  concentration  is  the 
law  in  educational  institutions  as  it  is  in 
commercial  and  industrial  institutions ; 
that  it  is  practical  wisdom  to  fully  utilize 
what  is  organized  and  established,  and 
that  a  gift  is  wisely  made  when  its  bless- 
ings flow  increasingly  to  the  greatest 
number.  When  this  is  seen,  the  vast  ac- 
cumulations of  wealth  in  private  hands, 
that  the  state  and  society  have  made 
possible,  will  be  started  on  their  way  to 
bless  the  whole  people  by  the  upbuilding 


of  new  or  the  broadening  and  strengthen- 
ing of  old  departments  in  the  People's 
University. 

The  state  has  not  been  unmindful  of 
the  growing  needs  of  the  University  in 
these  past  five  years.  More  buildings 
became  necessary.  The  old  gymnasium 
was  burned  in  1890  :  it  had  never  been 
well  equipped,  nor  equal  to  the  needs  of 
the  students.  The  law  school  was  cramped 
into  narrow  quarters  in  the  capitol  build- 
ing ;  and  the  growth  of  the  dairy  interest 
made  additional  facilities  imperative  for 
the  agricultural  department.  The  leg- 
islature  in  1890  made  an  appropriation 

"  for  the  construction,  equipment  and  mainten- 
ance of  an  armory  and  drill  room  for  the  military 
department  of  the  University,  a  building  for  the 
College  of  Law,  a  building  for  practical  instruc- 
tions in  dairying,  and  such  modification  or  exten- 
sions of  existing  buildings  as  the  growth  of  the 
University  may  require." 

The  appropriation  was  not  made  in  a 
gross  sum,  but  in  the  form  of  an  annual 
tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  for  each  dollar 
of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable 
property  of  the  state  for  the  term  of  six 
years,  aggregating  about  $350,000.  The 
dairy  building,  costing  $40,000,  named 
"Hiram  Smith  Hall,"  after  the  late  Hon. 
Hiram  Smith,  a  veteran  dairyman  and 
regent  of  the  University,  was  completed 
and  occupied  in  the  winter  of  1891-92. 
The  law  building,  costing  $75,000,  isnov, 
approaching  completion ;  while  the  gym- 
nasium  and  armory,  costing  $125,000, 
will  be  completed  in  1893.  The  gymnas- 
ium and  armory  is  situated  on  the  bank 
of  the  lake.  It  is  200  feet  long,  100  feet 
wide,  and  two  stories  high.  The  build- 
ing is  ample  for  its  double  purpose ;  the 
first  floor  will  be  thoroughly  equipped  as  a 
drill  hall,  the  remainder  as  a  general, 
gymnasium.  Athletics  have  received  a 
fair  amount  of  attention  in  the  Univer- 
sity. Until  within  a  couple  of  years  the  » 
contests  have  mainly  been  with  the 
smaller  colleges  of  the  state.  These  con- 
tests have  not  called  out  the  best  work  of 
the  students,  because  such  work  was  not 
needed.  Recently  there  has  been  formed 
a  league  including  only  the  larger  institu- 
tions of  the  West,  —  the  Universities  of 
Chicago,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin,   and    the    Northwestern   University. 
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With  the  prospect  of  an  evenly  matched 
battle,  greater  preparation  will  be  made. 
The  physical  development  of  the  student 
has  been  greatly  aided  in  the  past  by  the 
military  drill  which  is  required  of  all  male 
students  daily  the  first  two  years  in  the 
University.  With  the  formation  of  the 
new  league,  and  with  the  added  facilities 
for  physical  training,  will  undoubtedly 
come  a  deeper  interest  in  athletics  gener- 
ally. To  these  facilities  for  physical  train- 
ing may  be  added  the  new  boat-house, 
costing  $5,000,  and  capable  of  accom- 
modating eighty  boats,  which  has  been 
erected  the  present  season,  by  the  stud- 
ents, in  close  proximity  to  the  gymnas- 
ium, so  that  at  last  the  splendid  advant- 
ages that  Lake  Mendota  has  so  long 
offered  are  to  be  utilized. 

The  income  of  the  University  has  been 
further  increased  through  the  generosity 
of  the  federal  government.  In  1887 
Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of  $15,000 
per  annum  to  each  of  the  several  states 
and  territories  for.  the  support  of  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations.  Again  in  1890 
there  was  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
the  more  complete  endowment  and  main- 
tenance of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  the 
sum  of  $15,000  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1890,  and  an  annual  increase  of  the 
amount  of  such  appropriation  thereafter 
for  ten  years  by  an  additional  sum  of 
$1,000  over  the  preceding  year,  and  there- 
after $25,000  per  annum,  to  each  of  the 
several  states  and  territories. 

In  1892  President  Chamberlin  resigned 
to  become  the  head  professor  of  geology 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  regents 
offered  the  presidency  to  Dr.  Charles 
Kendall  Adams,  late  president  of  Cornell 
University.  He  accepted  and  entered 
upon  the  duties  with  the  opening  of  the 
college  year  of  1892-93.  The  great 
ability  of  Dr.  Adams,  and  his  wide  ex- 
perience in  university  management,  give 
assurance  that  there  will  be  no  halt  in  the 
progress  of  the  institution,  but  rather 
that  it  will  attain  a  deeper  life  and  broader 
influence.  There  will  be,  in  the  next 
fifty  years,  in  this  upper  Mississippi 
Valley,  three  or  four  world-renowned 
universities.  The  contestants  are  even 
now  forming  in  line  for  the  race.     It  is 


the  time  for  the  open  hand  and  the  far- 
seeing  eye. 

In  this  sketch  I  have  grouped  the 
events  since  the  reorganization  in  1866 
mainly  about  the  executive  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  progress,  however,  has  not 
been  due  to  the  presidents  alone.  The 
faculty  of  the  University  has  been  in  a 
marked  degree  able  and  loyal  to  the 
University,  and  as  a  body  in  close  touch 
with  the  president  and  his  policy.  There 
have  been  specially  trusted  counsellors  like 
Sterling,  Carpenter,  Allen  and  Irving. 
Variety  of  opinion  there  has  been,  heated 
discussion  often ;  but  when  the  vote  has 
been  taken  and  the  direction  determined, 
all  have  moved  along  with  one  mind  and 
purpose.  To  the  board  of  regents  also, 
in  the  dark  days  as  well  as  in  the  bright 
ones,  a  portion  of  the  honor  is  due. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  at  the 
reorganization  in  1866,  after  sixteen 
years'  existence  of  the  University,  was 
58.  In  1892  the  number  of  graduates 
from  the  academical  department  alone 
was  1200,  while  the  total  number  of 
graduates,  including  those  in  law  and 
pharmacy,  was  2077.  Of  this  number, 
282  were  young  women.  The  value  of 
the  University  grounds  and  buildings  is 
$1,200,000.  The  total  income  of  the 
University  for  1892  was,  in  round  num- 
bers, $275,000.  Of  this  annual  in- 
come about  $20,000  comes  from  inci- 
dental fees  and  tuition.  In  the  literary 
department,  tuition  to  residents  of  the 
state  is  free ;  there  is,  however,  a  small 
charge  for  incidental  expenses.  To  non- 
resident students  tuition  is  $6  a  term. 
The  matriculation  fee  in  the  law  college 
is  $100. 

The  faculty  of  the  University  con- 
sists of  46  professors,  6  assistant  profes- 
sors, 20  instructors  and  5  extension 
lecturers.  The  body  of  students  for 
1892-93  consists  of  50  graduate  students 
and  above  1250  under-graduates.  The 
entering  class  of  '93  will  number  more 
than  200. 

What  is  the  history  in  brief?  A  pre- 
paratory school  in  1850  ;  the  first  graduat- 
ing class  in  1854;  from  the  organization 
of  the  University  until  1866  a  struggle 
for  its  very  existence  against  a  hostile 
public    sentiment,    that    mismanaged   its 
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funds  and  even  plotted  against  its  life ; 
after  [866  an  ever-increasing  popular 
friendliness  and  liberality.  Year  by  year 
the  University  has  broadened  its  scope 
and  extended  its  influence ;  has  adopted 
co-education;  and  now  aims  at  nothing 
less  than  to  carry  the  highest  scholarship 
and  the  latest  discoveries  in  art  and 
science   into  every  neighborhood  in  the 


state.  From  the  stereotyped  college  for 
the  intellectual  training  of  young  men  it 
has  become  the  great  discoverer  and  dis- 
tributor of  knowledge  for  the  whole  peo- 
ple. Once  despised  and  rejected,  it  has 
come  to  crown  the  educational  system  of 
the  state.  Unhampered  by  tradition  or 
precedent,  it  well  illustrates  the  free 
growth  of  the  modern  University  idea. 


THE   STUDY   OF   LOCAL   HISTORY. 

By   Winfield  S.  Nevins. 


AS  THERE  was  a  revival  of  learning 
ZA  in  the  Middle  Ages,  so  there  is  a 
-*  ■>  revival  of  interest  in  local  history 
in  these  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Not  only  do  state  histories  mul- 
tiply, but  we  have  county  histories  and 
town  histories  for  very  many  of  our  towns, 
while  the  cities  are  treated  in  from  one 
to  a  half  dozen  works.  Guide  books  are 
written  for  almost  every  section  of  coun- 
try. The  railroads  alone  have  rendered 
a  great  service  in  this  field ;  some  of 
them  have  brought  into  their  employ  his- 
torical writers  of  high  repute,  and  much 
of  the  work  is  excellently  done.  But 
who  reads  these  books  carefully?  Not 
always  surely  the  man  living  in  the  com- 
munity about  which  they  tell.  The  Bos- 
ton man  studies  the  guide  book  to  the 
White  Mountains  or  Bar  Harbor;  the 
Salem  citizen  turns  the  pages  of  a  Ply- 
mouth guide  book  ;  while  the  descendant 
of  the  Pilgrims,  who,  perhaps,  could  not 
tell  where  any  of  his  ancestors  are  buried 
"on  the  hill,"  may  be  lost  in  the  story  of 
the  Puritans  at  Salem.  Nothing  holds 
the  attention  of  a  country  boy  in  Maine 
Ol  New  Hampshire  like  the  stories  of 
early  Boston,  unless  it  be  some  book 
about  the  Greeks  or  Romans  of  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  Of  the  history  of  his 
own  town  he  knows  little  or  nothing ;  in 
truth,  he  never  realized  that  it  had  a  his- 
tory until  he  saw  the  railroad  guide  book. 
Why  should  he  not  be  interested  in  his 
own   home  history?     Why  should  it  not 


have  for  him  as  much  interest  as  for  the 
stranger?  Why  should  it  not  have  at- 
traction for  him  as  the  history  of  Boston 
has?  Is  it  because  in  his  school  history 
he  read  of  Boston,  but  not  of  Ossipee  or 
Bridgton?  Why  should  we  not  teach 
children  in  the  schools  of  their  local 
country  as  well  as  the  greater  world 
around  them? 

Extraordinary  efforts  are  being  made 
at  the  present  time  to  instruct  the  chil- 
dren of  our  schools  in  the  lesson  of  patri- 
otism, to  instil  into  their  minds  if  possi- 
ble a  greater  love  of  the  country  and  its 
flag.  The  flag  "  idea  "  has  had  a  most 
remarkable  "run,"  until  nearly  every 
schoolhouse  in  the  land,  like  a  govern- 
ment post,  is  surmounted  by  the  stars 
and  stripes  during  school  hours.  At  the 
same  time  boards  of  trade  and  kindred 
organizations  are  being  formed  in  cities 
and  towns  all  over  New  England  and  even 
beyond  its  borders,  whose  declared  object 
is  to  build  up  the  towns  by  inducing  man- 
ufacturers to  locate  in  their  midst.  These 
boards  of  trade  issue  circulars  and  books 
and  publish  articles  in  the  newspapers  < 
and  magazines  setting  forth  the  superior 
advantages  of  their  respective  communi- 
ties, reciting  their  histories,  and  telling 
how  admirably  each  particular  place  is 
located  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture 
or  other  business  enterprises.  All  this  is 
done  for  the  stranger,  the  man  who  is  to 
be  induced  to  establish  some  new  indus- 
try in  town.     In   the  meantime,  what  is 
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done  for  the  people  at  home?  While 
the  flag  of  the  country  and  the  country's 
history  are  receiving  so  much  attention, 
what  is  being  done  to  educate  the  people 
to  a  knowledge  of  their  own  immediate 
surroundings?  What  instruction  is  the 
rising  generation  receiving  in  the  deeds 
of  valor,  the  acts  of  statesmanship,  or 
the  honors  in  the  field  of  letters  achieved 
by  the  men  who  once  walked  the  streets 
they  now  walk  and  lived  where  they  now 
live?  What  information  are  the  young 
receiving  as  regards  the  advantages  of 
their  own  city  or  town  as  a  place  in  which 
to  live  and  labor  ?  Yet  how  better  teach 
the  lesson  of  patriotism,  how  better  incul- 
cate a  love  of  country,  than  by  educating 
our  children  in  the  histories  of  their  own 
towns  ?  We  teach  our  children  of  the  glo- 
rious deeds  of  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylae, 
of  Napoleon  at  Austerlitz,  of  Ney  at  Water- 
loo, of  Sheridan  at  Winchester.  Why 
not  teach  them  as  well  of  the  brave  deeds 
of  their  ancestors  here  at  home?  Our 
school  histories  tell  of  Bunker  Hill  and 
Concord  and  Lexington,  and  other  home 
events,  in  the  same  general  way  that  they 
tell  of  Saratoga  and  Yorktown;  enough, 
perhaps,  for  a  general  study.  But  the 
children  of  Charlestown  should  know  the 
story  of  Bunker  Hill  in  detail ;  the  chil- 
dren of  Concord  and  Lexington  should 
be  taught  the  details  of  that  April  day  in 
1775.  What  more  honorable  pages  in  all 
our  history  than  those  that  tell  us  of  the 
deeds  of  the  men  of  Marblehead,  on  land 
and  sea,  in  1775,  in  181 2,  and  again  in 
1 86 1 — the  pages  that  tell  of  Mugford 
and  Gerry  and  Story,  of  Phillips  and 
Martin?  Yet  how  little  of  this  the  chil- 
dren of  that  town  find  in  the  school  his- 
tories !  We  might  go  on  with  the  story 
of  the  first  armed  resistance  to  British 
aggression  at  the  North  Bridge  in  Salem, 
the  resistance  of  the  Worcester  yeomen 
to  the  Mandamus  councillors,  the  struggles 
at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  and 
other  historic  episodes  all  over  New  Eng- 
land. 

There  is  hardly  a  town  in  New  England 
that  is  not  the  birthplace,  or  has  not  been 
the  home,  of  some  man  or  woman  whose 
memory  the  whole  country  or  perhaps  all 
the  world  delights  to  honor,  but  who  is 
that  "  prophet  not  without  honor  save  in 


his  own  country."  We  have  Cambridge 
and  Portland  associated  with  Longfellow ; 
Haverhill,  Amesbury,  Danvers  and  the 
Bearcamp  Valley  associated  with  Whit- 
tier;  Boston  and  Beverly  with  Holmes; 
Cambridge  with  Lowell ;  Concord  with 
Hawthorne  and  Emerson.  Let  these 
things  be  remembered  and  made  high  use 
of  in  these  places. 

Every  city  and  town  should  have  its 
history  written  with  some  detail  for  use 
in  the  schools  of  that  town,  and  with  this 
should  be  included  a  proper  treatment  of 
the  geography  of  the  region.  Such  a 
work  has  been  done  for  Dover,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  book  is  in  use  in  that 
town  to-day  very  successfully.  This  local 
text-book  may  be  put  in  the  form  of  a 
catechism,  with  questions  and  answers,  or 
in  the  narrative  form.  It  should  begin 
with  a  clear  statement  of  the  location  of 
the  place,  to  be  followed  with  something 
on  the  topography,  the  geology  and  the 
botany;  then  the  history  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  town ;  the  establishment  of 
the  first  church ;  the  growth  and  muni- 
cipal history;  notices  of  the  important 
public  buildings  ;  military  history  ;  to  be 
followed  by  accounts  of  the  industries, 
railroads,  principal  highways,  commerce  ; 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions  ;  something  about 
the  noted  men  and  women  who  were  born 
or  have  lived  in  the  town,  or  have  visited 
it.  These  topics  need  not  be  arranged 
in  the  order  here  given,  but  according  to 
the  plan  best  adapted  to  the  locality. 

This  study,  I  believe,  will  be  found 
very  helpful.  It  is  one  to  awaken  instant 
interest  in  pupil  and  teacher.  The  child 
loves  to  read  and  talk  about  places  and 
things  with  which  he  is  familiar,  as  we  older 
people  are  more  interested  in  anything 
about  countries  we  have  visited  than 
about  those  we  have  never  seen.  The 
local  history  and  geography  are  the 
easiest  for  the  child  to  grasp,  and  he  will 
learn  other  history  and  the  geography  of 
remote  countries  much  more  readily  as  a 
result  of  this  study.  Teach  him  concern- 
ing the  natural  products  of  the  soil  and 
climate  of  his  home,  and  he  will  easily 
understand  the  products  and  general 
characteristics  of  other  lands  from  a 
knowledge    of    their    soil    and    climate. 
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ch  him  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 

his  own  home,  and  he  will  know  from  a 
e  at  the  map  the  approximate  lati- 

and  longitude  of  some  other  place  in 

h  he  is  interested.      Most  oi  our  pri- 
ma: .  hies  begin  with  the  earth  as 
b  >le,  weave  in  a  little  astronomy,  and 
then  deal  with  the  hemispheres,  the  con- 
tinents, with   one's  own  state   last  of  all. 
•  is  the  reversal  oi  the  natural  order 

ings. 
It  may  be  all  very  well,  if  a  boy  has  a 
life-time  before  him  for  study,  to  drill  him 
in  the  history  of  Egypt,  Carthage  and 
Rome,  or  the  geography  of  Central  Africa 
and  the  Arctic  Sea  ;  but  is  it  not  vastly 
more  important  to  the  Boston  boy  to  be 
thoroughly    familiar   with    the    history   ot 

»D  and  the  geography  of  Massachu- 

:  or  for  the  Portland  boy  to  be  famil- 
iar with  the  history  of  Portland  and  the 
geography  of  Maine?  In  one  of  the 
latest  and  most  popular  geographies  may 
be  found  question  after  question  like 
these :  "  Compare  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
Empire  [Germany]  with  that  of  the 
northern."  "  What  Arm  of  the  North  Sea 
enters  the  Netherlands?  "     "Who  are  the 

icks,  and  where  do  they  branch 
from?  "  This  last  question  is  impressive 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  Turning  to 
New  England,  I  find  less  rather  than 
more  of  this  detail.  What  proportion  of 
the  people  that  one  meets  from  day  to 
day  can  tell  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  their  respective  homes,  or  even  of 
the  principal  city  of  their  state?  How 
many  pupils  in  our  Primary  or  Grammar 
Schools  can  do  it?  My  own  experience 
tells  me,  very  few,  yet  nearly  every  boy  or 
girl    in    the-    Grammar   School   has   been 

!  during  school  days  to  "give  the 
latitude-  and  longitude"  of  all  the  coun- 

and   principal   cities    of    the    globe. 

►ubtedly   they  were  able   to  tell  for 

the  time-  being;   but  the  subject  had  no 

cial   interest  for    them    and  most  of 


them  soon  forgot  all  about  it.  Had  the 
same  amount  of  time  been  devoted  to  the 
study  of  places  in  their  immediate  vicin- 
ity, the  lesson  would  have  been  much 
longer  remembered. 

In  the  school  history  most  largely  used 
in  New  England  are  such  questions  as 
these  :  "  What  general  rushed  into  battle 
without  orders,  and  won  it  ?  "  "  How  did 
a  half-witted  boy  once  save  a  fort  from 
capture?"     "When  did  a  fog  save  our 


army 


?  —  a  rain? 


Would  it  not  be  in- 


finitely better  for  our  children,  if  the  time 
required  to  learn  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions as  these  were  devoted  to  the  intel- 
ligent study  of  things  nearer  home?  For 
the  average  man,  when  he  enters  upon 
the  work  of  life,  a  good  knowledge  of 
local  history  and  geography  is  more  es- 
sential than  the  details  of  general  history 
and  geography.  I  do  not  mean  to  dis- 
courage the  study  of  the  history  and 
geography  of  the  world.  They  are  among 
the  most  useful  and  the  most  interesting 
of  studies.  But  we  should  begin  with 
them  where  the  Bible  teaches  us  to  begin 
with  charity — at  home.  And  we  should 
not  waste  time  over  absurd  and  useless 
questions  about  some  far  country  when  we 
cannot  answer  more  essential  questions 
about  our  own  country  and  our  own  home. 
Let  us  here  in  New  England,  then, 
while  not  neglecting  the  important  things 
in  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  especially 
our  country,  devote  more  time  to  the 
study  of  what  pertains  to  our  own  com- 
munities. No  land  is  richer  in  all  that 
makes  history  and  geography  interesting 
and  useful  than  our  New  England,  from 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth 
and  the  Puritans  at  Salem  to  the  day  that 
Whittier  died  on  Hampton  Beach.  To 
know  all  that  pertains  to  this  little  corner 
of  creation  in  which  we  live  is  to  know 
much  of  the  reality  and  romance  of  life. 
Such  knowledge  will  do  more  to  increase 
intelligent  patriotism  than  the  daily  display 
of  the  flag  on  schoolhouses. 
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THE   MASSACHUSETTS  PRISON    SYSTEM. 

By  Samuel  J.  Barrows. 


HE  Massachusetts  Prison 
system  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  generous  praise 
and  of  generous  and  un- 
generous criticism.  The 
National  Prison  Associa- 
tion has  sometimes  held 
its  annual  meetings  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  for  missionary  effort.  But  in 
coming  to  Boston,  as  it  did  in  1888,  we 
venture  to  say  there  was  more  interest  in 
seeing  what  Massachusetts  had  done  and 
was  doing,  than  in  awakening  public  at- 
tention to  the  evils  of  the  existing  system. 
Ex-President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  said  in 
his  opening  address  at  the  Boston  meeting, 

"  We  are  glad  to  see  what  Massachusetts  has 
done  and  is  doing.  She  does  not  need  any  in- 
structions from  the  meeting  of  our  Association. 
We  come  as  scholars  to  learn  from  you." 

It  would  be  unfortunate,  however,  for 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  cherish 
the  idea  that  their  prison  system  is  per- 
fect, and  that  they  have  nothing  more  to 
do  about  it.  One  of  the  proofs  that  they 
have  not  lapsed  into  dangerous  self  com- 
placency is  furnished  in  the  formation  of 
the  Massachusetts  Prison  Association  in 
1889,  one  object  of  which  is  to  help  the 
discharged  prisoner,  but  other  objects  of 
which  are  to  educate  public  sentiment 
and  also  to  secure  needed  legislation. 
Those  who  most  earnestly  desire  to  make 
the  Massachusetts  Prison  system  what  it 
ought  to  be,  are  those  who  are  most 
familiar  with  its  excellencies  and  defects  ; 
who  are  earnestly  studying  the  problems 
which  confront  all  students  of  penology, 
and  seeking  to  apply  the  results  of  the 
widest  knowledge  and  the  most  ample  ex- 
perience to  the  work  in  Massachusetts. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  wildest, 
crudest,  and  severest  statements  in  regard 
to  the  Massachusetts  system,  have  been 
written  by  men  who  have  never  even 
visited  its  prisons  or  corrective  institu- 
tions. More,  however,  is  to  be  learned 
as  a  general  thing  from  the  critic  than 
from  the  eulogist ;  and  things  would  not 


have  been  as  well  as  they  are  in  Massa- 
chusetts if  its  people  had  been  any  less 
self-critical.  The  conscience,  intelligence, 
and  knowledge  represented  in  the  Na- 
tional Prison  Association  are  far  in  ad- 
vance on  this  subject  of  the  public  senti- 
ment of  the  United  States  represented  in 
its  body  of  electors  or  legislators.  In 
every  State  of  the  Union,  and  Massachu- 
sette  is  no  exception,  the  leaders  in  prison 
reform  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  legislature 
again  and  again  with  fervent  appeals  re- 
peated and  prolonged,  sometimes  for  a 
number  of  years,  to  secure  measures  and 
reforms  which  to  students  of  the  subject 
are  necessary  .and  urgent.  The  prison 
reformer  of  to-day  is  not  a  rose-water 
sentimentalist.  He  must  be  a  student  of 
the  social  and  moral  problems  which  enter 
into  the  large  and  difficult  subject  of 
crime  and  its  treatment.  How  complex 
and  mysterious  many  of  these  elements 
are,  only  those  who  have  attempted  to 
grasp  them  can  understand.  Indeed, 
on  many  of  the  questions  involved  in  this 
subject,  no  one  can  be  dogmatic.  We 
must  wait  for  further  light  and  experience. 
If  there  be  some  disadvantage  in  the 
contradictions  of  the  criminal  codes  of 
the  different  States,  and  the  prison  system 
attached  to  them,  there  is  some  advantage 
in  the  fact  that  different  States  are  mak- 
ing different  experiments  along  different 
lines  concerning  the  reduction  of  crime 
and  the  treatment  of  the  criminal.  If 
there  is  a  wide  diversity  of  practice  in 
prison  administration  in  the  different 
States,  it  may  be  said  that  prison  reformers 
have  come  to  a  general  and  even  warm 
and  positive  agreement  concerning  the 
fundamental  principles  of  prison  reform. 
These  principles  may  be  briefly  stated  as, 
first,  the  protection  of  society,  and  second, 
the  reformation  of  the  prisoner.  As  to 
how  these  principles  are  to  be  applied 
and  these  ends  attained,  prison  authori- 
ties differ ;  but  that  these  are  the  ends  to 
be  worked  for,  they  earnestly  agree. 
There  are  few  States  which  can  be  said 
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any  uniform,  thoroughly  graded 
.    prison    system,    and    that 
q  can  hardly  be  made  for  Massachu- 
l  is  that  the  prison  system, 
died,  in  the  different  States,  is  a  sys- 
tem without  much  system  to  it.    In  Massa- 
chusetts,   classification   has  gone   further 
in  some  oi  the  States.     Thus,  with 
care  that  is  paid  to  the  treatment  of 
.;les  in  this  State  and  the  application 
tion  law,    we  should  not   find  a 
boy  ten  years  of  age  thrown  in  with  adult 
criminals,  as  might  be  seen  in  some  of 
the    Southern     penitentiaries.     But     the 
anomalies  which  grow  out  of  a  slid- 
scale  of  sentences  in  courts  are  seen 
here  as  elsewhere  ;   and  whether  a  man  is 
sent  to  the  House  of  Correction,  to  the 
Prison,    or    to    Concord,    depends 
very  often  upon  the  whim  of  the  Judge. 
When  prison  reform  received  its  great 
impetus  from  John  Howard  the  physical 
condition  of  prisons  demanded  most  at- 
tention.    The  condition  of  most  prisons 
the  world  over  was  shock    0.     In  Massa- 
chusetts little    or    no    complaint    can  be 
made  on  this  score.     Some  of  its  houses 
of  correction   are   indeed  old    buildings 
that  ought  to  be  rebuilt,  with  more  ample 
provision  for  work  and  with  more  dormi- 
tories  to  prevent  over-crowding.     But  in 
most    tilings  that  relate  to   the  physical 
care  of  prisoners,  such  as  food,  air,  and 
light,  little  criticism  can  be  made  on  the 
score  of  severity  or  inhumanity.    Indeed, 
the    criticisms    which   have   been   more 
lately  made  are  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  make  men  more  comfortable  in  prison 
than  they  ought  to  be.     In  such  matters 
it  is  easy  to  err  on  either  side,  but  prob- 
ably the   public  sentiment   of  Massachu- 
would  be  more  likely  to  rise  in  pro- 
against    over-severity    than    against 
over  indulgence. 

The  working  of  any  system  is  best  seen 
by  examining  its  practical  administration. 
'1  here  are  in  Massachusetts  a  State  Prison, 
formatory  for  Men,  a  Reformatory 
Prison  for  Women,  and  twenty-one  coun- 
ty prisons,  (  omprising  five  separate  houses 
of  correction  and  fourteen  institutions 
combining  a  jail  and  house  of  correction 
under  one  management.  In  addition  to 
e  are  the  Boston  city  institutions  at 
Peer  Island.     The  jails  are  used  for  the 


detention  of  witnesses,  of  persons  await- 
ing trial,  and  of  a  few  convicted  persons. 
Of  the  county  prisons  but  little  need  be 
said.  In  some  of  them  no  other  employ- 
ment than  labor  upon  the  land,  or  domes- 
tic work  about  the  prison,  is  available  for 
the  inmates.  Under  such  circumstances 
no  adequate  reformatory  system  can  be 
applied.  Two  of  these  county  prisons, 
those  of  Nantucket  and  Dukes  counties, 
do  an  extremely  small  business.  Thus, 
during  the  last  year,  only  fifteen  prisoners 
were  committed  to  the  jail  in  Dukes 
County,  and  they  were  all  out  of  custody 
by  September  30,  while  Nantucket  began 
the  year  with  six  prisoners  and  ended 
with  three.  The  unwholesome  practice 
still  continues  of  sending  women  to  the 
county  prisons,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Woman's  Prison  at  Sherborn.  While  the 
statutes  require  their  separation,  it  is  pos- 
sible in  even  some  of  the  best  prisons  for 
men  and  women  to  talk  to  each  other. 
It  is  still  assumed,  too,  that  it  is  necessary 
for  women  to  do  the  laundry  and  domes- 
tic work  for  the  men  in  many  county 
prisons,  whereas  the  men  might  profitably 
be  set  to  work  in  kitchen  and  laundry,  and 
the  women  sent  to  the  Sherborn  prison 
or  to  a  similar  institution.  Some  of  these 
prisons  are  rather  primitive  in  structure, 
and  ill  adapted  for  the  detention  of  pris- 
oners. An  ingenious  and  determined 
convict  would  find  it  an  easy  matter  to 
secure  his  freedom.  In  Franklin  and 
Barnstable  counties,  for  instance,  there  is 
no  fence  around  the  house  of  correction, 
and  it  is  possible  for  outsiders  to  go  close 
to  the  prison  building  and  talk  with  the 
prisoners.  At  Northampton  no  officer  is 
on  duty  at  night.  Some  of  these  build- 
ings are  overcrowded.  All  these  criti- 
cisms are  derived  from  the  report  of  the 
Prison  Commissioners  of  the  State,  who 
inspect  all  the  institutions  and  exhort  the 
county  commissioners  to  improve  them. 
Though  some  of  the  houses  of  correction 
have  been  newly  built,  and  are  good 
models  of  construction,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  survivals  of  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  building  and  managing  prisons, 
and  ought  eventually  to  give  way  to  some 
better  and  wiser  system,  unless,  what  would 
be  better  still,  we  could  bring  about  the 
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The  Sherborn    Prison  for  Women,  South    Framinghar 


happy  condition  of  affairs  in  Nantucket 
and  Edgartown,  neither  of  which  had  an 
average  of  one  prisoner  for  the  last  year. 

To  see  the  direction  in  which  Massa- 
chusetts is  moving  toward  a  new  and  more 
enlightened  system,  we  must  turn  to  the 
institutions  at  Sherborn  and  at  Concord, 
the  first  a  reformatory  for  women  and  the 
second  for  men.  They  constitute  the 
most  distinctive  and  practical  embodi- 
ments of  the  newer  prison  administra- 
tion. 

Could  Elizabeth  Fry  visit  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory  Prison  for  Women, 
she  would  find  some  of  her  early  dreams 
for  the  education  and  reformation  of 
women  realized.  She  would  find,  too, 
methods,  influences,  and  results  which  she 
could  scarcely  have  thought  of.  There 
is  hardly  an  institution  in  the  State  to 
which  Massachusetts  can  point  with  more 
pride,  or  concerning  which  the  outlay  of 
effort  brings  a  larger  return  of  permanent 
result  than  this. 

The  Woman's  prison  is  at  Sherborn, 
two  miles  from  South  Framingham.  In 
all  its  physical  features  of  structure  and 
surrounding,  it  is  well  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose. Anyone  who  has  seen  the  gloomy 
Egyptian  mausoleum  called  the  Tombs  in 
New  York,  can  hardly  imagine  a  greater 
contrast  in  structure  and  external  appear- 
ance than  is  presented  by  the  Sherborn 
prison.  The  old  idea  that  darkness  and 
dirt  are  moral  agents  does  not  pertain 
here.  If  the  institution  could  be  trans- 
lated into  a  phrase  or  a  proverb  it  would 
be  "Sweetness  and  Light/'  or  "Cleanli- 
ness is  next  to  godliness."     Surrounded 


by  a  fertile  and  beautiful  farm,  whicn  has 
its  moral  as  well  as  economical  aspects, 
its  dormitories,  schools,  work-rooms, 
kitchen,  dairy,  barn,  chapel,  nursery  and 
other  features  are  in  harmony  with  its 
pervasive  idea.  The  tools  and  the  plant 
are  well  fitted  to  their  service.  There  is 
nothing  here  calculated  to  suggest  or  per- 
petuate a  ci.^inal  life.  In  point  of 
cleanliness  it  might  pass  for  a  Shaker 
settlement  or  a  Dutch  village.  In  its 
external  and  internal  arrangement  and 
administration  it  is  reformatory  rather 
than  penal.  Those  who  maintain  that  a 
prison  should  be  penal  and  not  reforma- 
tory in  its  character  should  cling  to  the  dun- 
geon and  treadmill,  chains  and  scourges, 
with  the  result  which  has  always  attended 
such  methods  of  confirming  the  criminal 
in  his  criminality.  The  moral  aspects  of 
such  an  institution  as  the  Sherborn  Prison 
are  more  important  than  its  physical  as- 
pects. Its  successful  administration  is  a 
question  not  merely  of  the  thickness  of 
walls,  of  the  strength  of  bars  and  bolts, 
of  the  value  of  food  and  labor,  but  rather 
of  an  all-pervading  and  all-controlling 
personality.  Such  a  personality  presides 
over  and  pervades  this  institution.  She 
is  its  brain,  its  heart,  its  hands.  Her 
will,  her  inspiration,  her  fertility  of  re- 
source, her  radiating  geniality  are  felt 
through  its  length  and  breadth.  It  beams 
in  the  office,  in  the  workshop,  in  the 
chapel;  it  comes  with  its  invigoration 
into  the  cell  of  the  probationer  and  it  is 
felt  in  the  engine-room  as  certainly  as  in 
the  bakery.  To  be  the  successful  super- 
intendent  of    such    an    institution,    one 
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must  not  be  only  a  disciplinarian,  a  phil- 
anthropist, a  good  judge  of  human  nature, 
and  a  physician  of  souls,  but  also  a  thor- 
business  woman.  It  is  seldom  that 
.  qualities  are  so  well  combined  in 
one  person,  whether  man  or  woman,  as 
they  are  in  Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Johnson,  who 
tor  nine  years  has  been  the  superintendent 
of  this  institution. 
I  have  no  space  to 
give  details  of  con- 
struction. 1  dwell 
upon  personality  and 
moral  method,  be- 
cause everything 
c  lse  is  but  a  medium 
for  conveying  it.  The 
old-fashioned  prison 
warden  was  simply  a 
turnkey.  Very  often 
he  was  as  brutal  in 
character  as  the  men 
he  locked  up.  To- 
day the  highest  in- 
tellectual, moral  and 
executive  qualities 
are  demanded  for 
this  position.  Men 
like  Z.  R.  Brockway 
of  Elmira,  the  late 
Col.  Tufts  of  Con- 
cord, Maj.  McClau- 
ghry   of  Chicago, 

Wardens  Hatch  of  Michigan,  and  others 
who  might  be  named,  have  given  new 
dignity  and  power  to  this  office,  and 
illustrated  the  truth  that  personality  must 
be  a  mighty  factor  in  the  administration 
of  even  the  most  enlightened  system. 
Mr..  Johnson  has  shown  that  all  the 
necessary  qualities,  even  to  that  rare 
business  ability  needed  for  the  care  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  women,  and  the 
handling  of  some  sixty  thousand  dollars 
a  yar,  and  the  carrying  on  of  shops 
and  a  large  farm,  may  be  successfully 
( ombined  in  a.  woman. 

The  Woman's  Prison  was  created  by 
an  Act.  passed  in  1870.  The  experiment 
was  tried  for  two  years  in  a  partial  and 
irnperfer  t  way  at  the  county  jail  of  Green- 
field, Mass.  It  became  evident  that  a 
new  building,  especially  erected  for  the 
purpose, was  necessary;  and  in  1874  the 
lature  appropriated  $300,000  for  such 
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a  building,  and  the  present  site  at  Sher- 
born  was  selected.  The  institution  is  no 
longer  an  experiment.  Sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  to  justify  its  existence  and 
administration  by  substantial  results. 

The  system  of  classification  adopted 
at  Sherborn  divides  the  prisoners  into 
four  grades.  On  entering,  the  woman  is 
assigned  to  a  proba- 
tion room  and  kept 
there  from  one  to 
four  weeks.  She  is 
provided  with  work, 
she  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect, 
and  the  superinten- 
dent is  able  to  study 
her  case.  She  is 
then  generally 
placed  in  the  second 
division.  The  rules 
of  the  institution 
have  been  carefully 
explained  to  her, 
and  she  understands 
the  ladder  of  merit 
upon  which  she  may 
rise  to  the  next 
higher  division.  Her 
standing  each  week 
is  recorded  on  a 
card  with  which  she 
is  furnished.  It  is 
also  entered  in  a  ledger  in  the  office. 
Each  prisoner  is  allowed  ten  credit  marks 
every  week  in  which  she  is  perfect  in 
conduct,  labor,  and  study.  For  miscon- 
duct, lack  of  industry  in  labor,  or  lack  of 
diligence  in  study,  a  prisoner  loses  such 
number  of  credit  marks  as  the  superin- 
tendent shall  decide.  For  any  violation 
of  the  rules  a  woman  may  be  reduced  to 
a  lower  division  and  may  be  required  to 
work  her  way  up  again,  but  there  is  a 
provision  for  restoration  to  the  former 
grade  when  the  superintendent  may  deem 
such  a  restoration  wise.  Each  grade  is 
distinguished  by  certain  marks  and  privi- 
leges which  extend  to  the  food  eaten,  the 
rooms  occupied,  the  dishes  used,  and  to 
other  particulars.  "Trust  women"  are 
those  in  the  fourth  division  who  have 
been  through  all  the  divisions  without 
losing  a  single  credit  mark. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  Massa- 
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chusetts  law  is  a  form  of  parole  which 
provides  for  the  binding  out  of  female 
convicts  to  domestic  service.  Women 
may  thus  be  placed  out  under  proper 
conditions  to  serve  the  rest  of  their  sen- 
tence under  such  contract.  A  woman 
who  leaves  her  place  of  service  is  cap- 
tured and  treated  as  if  she  had  escaped 
from  prison.  So  successful  has  this  method 
been  that  there  are  more  applications  for 
women  for  domestic  service  than  the 
prison  can  supply. 

School  is  held  in  the  prison  every  day 
from  one  to  three  o'clock.  Evening 
school  is  also  held  in  the  different  clubs 
in  which  the  women  are  organized  in  the 
third  and  fourth  divisions.  All  the  clothes 
worn  are  made  by  the  inmates,  and  the 
shirts  given  to  the  men  on  leaving  Con- 
cord are  made  here.  The  prison  farm, 
and  especially  the  dairy,  may  be  said  to 
be  the  development  of  Mrs.  Johnson. 
When  she  began  all  the  milk  used  in  the 
institution  was  bought.  It  was  only  by 
saving  from  other  disbursements  that  she 
could  get  money  enough  to  buy  a  cow. 
An  unused  coal  shed  was  turned  into  a 
barn  for  two  years.  When  finally  the 
superintendent    had    demonstrated    that 


she  could  keep  a  dairy,  the  State  built 
her  a  barn.  It  is  now  stocked  with  fine 
cattle.  During  the  last  year  the  sale  of 
milk  brought  in  $3,159.00  while  $1,526.- 
70  was  realized  from  the  sale  of  butter. 
In  all,  the  farm  added  $9,341.59  to  the 
receipts,  many  supplies  being  sold  to  the 
Concord  Reformatory  and  the  State 
Prison.  From  machine  work  and  laun- 
dry work  over  $1 0,000  was  realized.  The 
appropriation  from  the  State  for  two 
years  past  has  been  $56,000  a  year,  but 
Mrs.  Johnson  in  her  last  report  felt  sure 
that    a    reduction     of    $1,000    could    be 
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made.  But  the 
economical  as- 
pects of  farm 
and  dairy  are 
of  little  impor- 
tance compared 
with  the  moral 
influence  of  the 
occupation  they 
afford  to  the  in- 
mates. Many 
of  them  city 
born  and  city 
bred  find  a  new 
interest  in  this 
rural    life,    and 
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afterwards  exchange  the  temptations  of 
the  city  tor  the  peace  and  safety  of  a 
good  rural  home.  Mrs.  Johnson  is  justly 
proud  of  Rosaro,  her  strong  and  sturdy 
Jersey  bull,  which  earns  its  board  on  the 
farm  by  well  applied  industry,  and  is  some- 
times seen  hitched  up  to  a  two-wheeled 
cart  and  driven  like  a  horse  ;  but  she  is 
more  proud  of  him  because  of  his  moral 
influence  on  one  of  her  prisoners  than 
for  anything  else.  When  it  was  born  she 
put  the  little  calf  in  the  care  of  a  woman 
who  had  resisted  nearly  every  other  form 
of  appeal  to  her  better  nature.  The  woman 
had  never  seen  a  calf  before.  She  did 
not  know  what  the  animal  was,  but  some- 
how it  awakened    her   deepest   maternal 


rastiiK  ts.  These  the  superintendent  used 
moral  fulcrum.  The  woman  had 
d  dairy  work,  but  she  agreed  to  do 
anything  that  might  be  asked  of  her  if 
only  the  little  calf  might  not  be  taken 
from  her  care.      She  became  one  of  the 


best  dairy  women  the  institution  ever 
produced,  and  after  leaving  the  prison 
took  a  place  in  a  dairy  in  the  country, 
and  filled  it  faithfully  and  well  until  her 
death  several  years  after. 

In  a  similar  way  another  woman  was 
converted  by  her  interest  in  the  chickens 
she  reared ;  and  another,  violent  and 
passionate,  was  subdued  by  an  intelligent 
interest  awakened  in  the  raising  of  silk 
worms.  This  department  of  industry, 
silk  culture,  has  won  for  the  institution 
more  than  one  prize.  It  has  no  product 
of  value  to  be  reckoned  in  the  annual 
receipts,  but  as  a  means  of  interesting 
and  engaging  the  inmates  it  has  been  in- 
valuable. The  superintendent  knows 
well  how  to  appeal  to  every  element  of 
susceptibility  in  the  women  under  her  in- 
fluence. Two  large  pictures  in  the  chapel, 
one  of  Jesus  forgiving  the  condemned 
woman,  and  the  other,  a  symbolical  pic- 
ture, called  "A  Little  Child  shall  lead 
them,"  are  periodically  unveiled  and 
never  fail  to  awaken  sympathetic  response. 
In  the  limits  of  this  article  we  can  only 
briefly  outline  the  method  and  spirit  of 
this  interesting  institution.  It  is  one  of 
the  brightest  and  best  features  of  the 
Massachusetts  system,  and  one  that  has 
been  attended  by  the  most  wholesome 
results. 

In  the  Concord  Reformatory  we  find 
the  counterpart  of  the  system  at  Sherbcn, 
with  such  modifications  as  are  essential  to 
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the  education  and  discipline  of  a  large 
number  of  male  convicts.  It  might  be 
said  that  the  system  at  Sherborn  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  women  ;  but  the  history 
of  the  Concord  Reformatory  shows  that 
it  is  equally  applicable  to  men.  Its  his- 
toric model  is  found,  however,  not  at 
Sherborn  but  at  Klmira,  New  York;  after 
which  the  Concord  Reformatory  has  been 
in  many  respects  modelled.  The  spirit 
of  the  two  institutions,  the  underlying 
assumption  that  men  are  sent  there  not 
merely  to  be  locked  up  for  a  certain 
period,  but  to  be  educated  into  a  better 
character  and  a  nobler  life,  is  the   same. 


compared  with  the  number  in  that  grade 
at  Klmira.  The  discipline  at  tin-  latter 
institution  is  much  more  rigid  and  strin- 
gent. At  Concord  it  is  claimed  that  it  is 
depressing  and  discouraging  to  have  a 
large  number  in  the  lowest  grade.  As  at 
Sherborn,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  tin- 
prison  is  reformatory  rather  than  penal. 

At  its  beginning,  Concord  was  handi- 
capped by  having  as  prisoners  a  large 
number  of  men  who  were  far  beyond  the 
age  when  reformation  may  be  hoped  for. 
Men  of  fifty  or  sixty  were  found  in  con- 
siderable numbers  with  prisoners  not  out 
of  their  teens.     By  a  wise  law  passed  in 
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The  general  system  of  classification  in- 
to three  grades,  and  until  recently  the 
method  of  marking,  was  very  much 
the  same ;  but  there  are  important 
differences  in  the  administration  of  the 
two  institutions.  As  at  Elmira,  the 
prisoner  when  he  enters  is  placed  in  the 
second  grade.  His  work,  his  conduct, 
his  schooling,  are  thereafter  to  be  record- 
ed in  a  certain  number  of  marks.  It  is 
possible  for  him  by  strenuous  endeavor 
to  work  himself  up  to  a  higher  grade,  or 
by  failures  to  fall  into  a  lower.  But  it 
will  be  seen  that  such  a  system  of  marks 
may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  make  it  easier 
in  one  institution  than  it  is  in  another. 
Thus  at  Concord  the  visitor  finds  very  few 
prisoners   in    the   lowest   or    third  grade 


1888,  it  was  enacted  that  no  person 
should  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  who 
was  above  forty  years  of  age.  At  Elmira 
the  entrance  age  is  limited  to  thirty.  The 
report  for  1891  shows  that  the  average 
age  of  prisoners  committed  to  Concord 
for  offences  against  the  person  was  about 
twenty-two  years ;  for  offences  against 
property  twenty  years ;  for  offences 
against  public  order  twenty-four  years.  A 
large  number  of  prisoners  have  always 
been  sent  to  Concord  for  intemperance. 
In  this  respect  it  has  differed  largely  from 
Elmira,  to  which  prisoners  are  committed 
for  felonies,  but  not  for  misdemeanors. 
Intemperance  may  be  involved  in  the 
crime,  but  it  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  a 
sentence   to   Elmira.     One  hundred  and 
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t  n  prisoners  wore  in 
1S01  sentenced  to  Con- 
cord for  drunkenness,  and 
the  average  age  for  that 
offence  was  twenty-eight 
But  though  the  in- 
tention of  the  act  of  1888 
..  -  I  i  xclude  all  persons 
over  tony  years  of  age. 
the  Reformatory  is  still 
g  d  to  receive  a  cer- 
tain   number    of    old    oi- 
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Sewing  Room,  Sherborn    Prison. 

fenders,  or  incorrigible  persons.  An  act 
passed  a  year  ago  by  the  General  Court, 
provides  that  any  male  person  con- 
victed    of    drunkenness     may    be     sen- 

ed  to  the  Massachusetts  Reforma- 
tory. This  statute  has  been  held  to 
the  law  of   1888  limiting    the 

to   forty  years,  and  during  the  year 

five  1  .  -  t  foriy  years  of  age   have 

iv<  d  into  the  Reformatory.     l>y 

another  provision  of  the  act  of  1888  it 

provided  that  no  person  should  be 
d   to  imprisonment  in  the  Refor- 

ry  who  had  been  previously  sen- 
tenced   more    than    three    times    for    a 

I  offen<  e.  The  difficulty  in  enforc- 
ing this   provision   is  that   there   are  no 

as  of  identifying  prisoners.  If  the 
Bertillon    system     of    mea  ;urement   and 

tration  were  adopted  throughout  the 
United  States,  it.  would  be  possible  to  de- 

i  riminals  who  go  from  one  part  of 


the  country  to  another 
to     commit     depreda- 
tions.     The    necessity 
of  some  such  system  is 
shown    when   we    read 
from  the  last  report  of 
the    Reformatory    that 
thirty-one  prisoners 
who    had     previously 
been    convicted    and 
sentenced    more    than 
three  times   were  sen- 
tenced to  the  Reforma- 
tory during  the  last  year.     It  is  evident 
that  the  Reformatory  should  not  be  made 
a  house  of  refuge  for  habitual  criminals. 
In  spite  of  being  handicapped  in  this 
way  by  the  law,  the  Concord  Reformatory 
can  show  results  which  justify  beyond  all 
question  the    method    and    spirit    which 
animate   the   institution.     The    Reforma- 
tory  agencies  are   mental,  moral,   indus- 
trial, and  physical. 

The  productive  industries  are  shoe- 
making,  chair-making,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  trousers.  Some  of  the  industries 
are  managed  upon  what  is  known  as  the 
"  piece-price  "  system,  and  others  upon 
the  public-account  plan.  But  the  em- 
ployment of  prisoners  is  valued  rather  for 
its  moral  than  for  its  economical  effect. 
No  reformatory  can  be  successful  in  which 
the  prisoners  are  used  merely  to  offset 
the  expenses  of  the  State  for  their  main- 
tenance.   Massachusetts  expended  $175,- 
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ooo  last  year  on  this  Reformatory. 
Nearly  $17,000  was  received  from  the 
labor  of  the  prisoners,  and  nearly  $7,000 
for  rents,  leaving  in  round  numbers 
$151,500  as  the  cost  of  the  institution 
for  the  year.  The  support  of  the  institu- 
tion by  the  State  is  thus  seen  to  be  gener- 
ous and  ample. 

More  important  for  the  prisoners  than 
productive  labor  are  the  industrial  schools 
which  within  a  few  years  have  been  added 
to  the  Reformatory.  As  at  Elmira,  these 
schools  are  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  educational  work.  A 
large  number  of  those  committed  to  the 
Reformatory  have  had  no  industrial  knowl- 
edge or  traim.ng,  and  as  the  superintend- 
ent says  : 

"  Industrial  knowledge  opens  up  avenues  to 
many  who  would  be  glad  to  walk  in  them,  who 
heretofore  have  been  ignorant  of  such  pathways 
in  life.  The  zest  of  the  men  in  the  industrial 
schools,  as  they  gain  knowledge  of  the  trades,  is 
the  sign  that  a  right  measure  for  reformation  has 
been  found.  When  men  find  that  they  have  the 
ability  to  do  honest,  skilful  work,  they  will  be  in- 


struction in  wood-working  on  the  Sloyd 
principle  is  to  be  added.  About  two 
hundred  inmates  are  in  the  industrial 
school.  The  introduction  of  Sloyd  meth- 
ods will  enroll  two  hundred  more.  But 
this  combined  enrolment  would  only  equal 
half  the  number  of  those  in  the  school, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  system  of  indus- 
trial schools  can  be  so  extended  that  no 
young  man  shall  be  sent  out  who  is  not 
fitted  by  some  good  trade  to  earn  an 
honest  living.  The  superintendent  of 
the  Industrial  school  says  : 

"  We  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  lives 
of  many  of  our  men  after  leaving  here,  and  re- 
ceive letters  from  many  more.  One  young  fellow, 
who  can  barely  read  and  write,  informs  us  that  he 
is  working  hard,  and  has  saved  enough  money  to 
buy  a  speed-lathe,  which  with  some  carpenter's 
tools  will  '  set  him  up  in  business  '  for  himself. 
In  one  large  city  are  three  young  men,  a  carpen- 
ter, a  printer,  and  a  blacksmith,  who  work  at 
trades  learned  here.  The  carpenter  learned 
enough  of  drawing  to  obtain  night-work  from  an 
architect's  office  in  the  city.  There  are  many 
other  cases  of  the  same  kind;  more  than  enough 
to  endorse  and  to  certify  to  the  good  of  the  trades 


The  Courtyard  of  Concord   Reformatory. 


clined  thus  to  work  and  thereby  be  enabled  to 
live  honestly,  as  they  were  not  sure  to  do  when 
they  had  no  industrial  knowledge  or  skill." 

Departments  have  been  established  in 
printing,  engraving,  blacksmith ing,  car- 
pentry, wood-turning,  bricklaying,  plas- 
tering,   plumbing,  and   tinsmithing.     In- 


school  here.  A  very  large  percentage  of  men 
from  the  engraving  school  are  now  at  work  and 
earning  good  pay,  one  man  being  foreman  of  a 
shop." 

The  school  work  at  the  Reformatory 
has  also  been  greatly  extended.  It  is  not 
as  comprehensive   or  as  thorough   as  at 
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Elmira  ;  but  the  report  of  the  officer  in 

charge  of  the  schools  shows  that  the  ad- 

-   and  opportunities   for  learning 

rightly   understood    and  appreciated 

by  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  oi  the 

inmates.      The  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  men  in  school  attendance,  took  up 

such  work  as  is  found  in  grammar  schools 
with  the   high   schools   in  part. 


Gardiner  Tufts. 

The  greater  part  of  the  instruction  is 
limited  to  three  R's.  About  eight  per 
cent  of  the  commitments  are  excused 
on  account  of  age  or  physical  disability. 

But  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  the  method  at  Concord  which 
differentiates  it  from  other  reformato- 
the  organization  of  social,  literary, 
scientific,  and  moral  societies.  Concord 
has  received  abundant  commendation 
and  criticism  on  this  feature  of  its 
method.  It  is  a  wholly  new  experiment 
in  penology.  The  idea  of  permitting  and 
iraging  the  coming  together  of  a 
large  number  of  prisoners  into  one  room 
to  form  organizations  of  their  own,  to  be 
managed  by  officers  chosen  by  them,  and 
to  be  <  ondu<  ted  under  programmes  which 
they  have  arranged  would  seem  startlingly 
dangerous  and  even  ridi<  ulous  to  the  old- 
fashioned  warden.  He  would  find  in  it 
only  an  opportunity   to   form   new  com- 


plicity in  crime  and  outbreak.  Concord, 
however,  has  had  the  courage  to  try  the 
experiment.  The  late  Colonel  Tufts,  sup- 
ported by  Deputy  Scott  (who  has  since 
succeeded  him),  and  the  earnest  and 
capable  moral  instructor,  Rev.  William  J. 
Batt,  thoroughly  believed  in  these  socie- 
ties. There  are  six  of  these  organiza- 
tions :  The  Prisoners'  Prayer  Meeting, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
the  Catholic  Literary  and  Debating  So- 
ciety, the  Saturday  Scientific  and  Literary 
Society,  the  Prisoners'  Temperance  Meet- 
ing, and  the  Chautauqua.  Each  organiza- 
tion has  a  weekly  meeting.  The  pro- 
grammes are  made  up  of  music,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  recitations,  papers, 
reading,  and  addresses.  Here  is  a  sam- 
ple programme  of  the  Saturday  Scientific 
Literary  Society  : 


Piano  Solo,  Selected. 

Criticism. 

Paper,  "A  Journey  through  Mexico." 

Song,  "  Star  of  Glengary." 

Paper,  "  Manufacturing  of  Iron  Nails." 

Song,  Selected. 

Sojig,  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer." 


Piano  Duet,  Selected. 

Paper,  "Navigation." 

Bass  Solo,  "  Rocked  in  the  Cradle." 

Reading,  "  Father  Phil's  Collection." 

Harmonica  selection. 

Paper,  "  Education  of  Youth." 

Song,  "  My  Maggie." 

Reading,  Selected. 

Baritone  Solo,  "Thursday." 

Paper,  "  Origin  of  Crime  in  Society." 

Paper,  "  Stenography." 

Closing  Address,  By  the  Suoerintendent. 

Piano  Duet,  "  Indian  Mail." 

At  this  gathering  the  superintendent 
always  receives  a  warm  welcome.  It 
gives  him  an  opportunity  to  come  close 
to  the  young  men.  Colonel  Tufts  main- 
tained that  the  influence  of  these  socie- 
ties was  salutary  and  that  they  were  an 
efficient  auxiliary  to  his  administration ; 
that  they  had  stood  the  test  of  time.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  myself  of  attend- 
ing some  of  these  meetings.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  the  men  got  a  stimulus  from 
participating  in  them  that  could  not 
well  be  supplied  in  any  other  way.  I 
have  conversed  with  men  who  have  left 
the  Reformatory  as  to  the  value  of  these 
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societies,  and  found  that  the  uniform  tes- 
timony was  that  they  received  great  good 
from  them.  On  one  visit  to  the  Refor- 
matory I  met  two  discharged  men  who 
had  returned  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing the  meeting  of  one  of  these  organ- 
izations. They  received  a  warm  welcome, 
and  their  words  to  their  former  compan- 
ions were  full  of  stimulus  and  encourage- 
ment. 

There  are  those  who  favor  the  adop- 
tion at  Concord  of  the  separate  system, 
such  as  Is  practised  in  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary in  Philadelphia.  Such  a  system 
would  not  only  abolish  the  societies,  but 
the  schools  and  all  work  where  congre- 
gate labor  or  instruction  is  carried  on. 
We  have  no  space,  nor  would  it  be  the 
purpose  of  this  article,  to  compare  the  two 
systems.  It  is  possible  that  with  certain 
natures  results  may  be  obtained  through 
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than  that  at  Elmira  ;  but  it  is  a  discipline 
quite  consistent  with  the  reformatory 
method,  and  has  been  established  to  pro- 
mote it.  The  separate  system  is  arti- 
ficial. Men  cannot  in  the  nature  of 
things  live  alone  in  society.  They  must 
be  taught  to  recognize  their  duties  to 
each  other.  While  the  loose  congrega- 
tion of  prisoners  in  jails  and  in  houses  of 
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Deputy  Superintendent   Harte. 

the  separate  system  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  other  ways.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  moral  impulses  developed 
through  trade  schools,  common  schools, 
and  through  the  ethical  classes  at  Elmira 
and  the  Societies  at  Concord,  are  lacking 
in  the  separate  system.  If  the  discipline 
needs  to  be  strengthened  it  can  be 
strengthened  without  deserting  the  sys- 
tem. There  is  no  prison  in  the  country 
which  has  a  severer  system  of  discipline 


correction  may  be  thoroughly  bad  in  its 
effect,  the  association  of  prisoners  for 
moral  and  intellectual  purposes  may  be 
refining,  educative,  and  morally  invigor- 
ating. 

The  Reformatory  has  a  library  of  about 
4,000  volumes,  with  an  average  weekly 
circulation  of  1,395.  A  sixteen-page 
weekly  called  "Our  Paper"  is  regularly 
issued.  It  is  conducted  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  assistants,  and  contains 
words  of  admonition  and  advice,  reports 
of  lectures  in  the  Reformatory,  and  orig- 
inal articles  by  the  prisoners.  Religious 
services  are  conducted  every  Sunday ; 
for  Catholics  under  the  charge  of  Father 
Crowe,  and  general  service  for  all  under 
the  charge  of  the  Chaplain,  Rev.  William 
J.  Batt,  who  calls  to  his  aid  every  year 
many  preachers  from  different  denomina- 
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tions,  to  give  variety  to  the  services.  An 
interesting  occasion  is  the  lecture  given 
to  the  first  grade  men  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. 

An  essential  feature  of   the   Reforma- 
tory system  is  the  indeterminate  sentence. 
When  a  convict  is  sentenced  to  a  Massa- 
etts  prison,  the  court,  or  trial-justice, 
imposing    the    sentence    does  not   fix    or 
limit  it-  duration  unless  the  term   of  sen- 
ten<  <•  i-  more  than  five  years.     Drunkards, 
_   bonds,    idle  and   disorderly  persons, 
ibborn  children   maybe  held  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  two  years;  for  other 
offences  \<,r  a   term   not  exceeding  five. 
power  ot  :    committed  to  the 

nei  of  Prisons,  who  may  issue 
to  the  prisoner  a  permit  to  be  at  liberty 
during  the  remainder  of  his  sentence 
h  (  onditions  as  they  deem  best. 
'I  lie  prisoner  thus  released  upon  parole  is 
required  to  render  reports  of  his  condi- 
tion and  behavior  a1  itated  intervals  after 
his   r  nd   a    prisoner   who   is  not 

doing  well    may  be    r<  <  ommitted.     This 
parol'-  system  is  found  to  be  salutary  and 
ent(  n<  e  indipensable. 
It  cannol  be  expected  that  any  reform- 
atory can  reform  'very  one  committed  to 


its  care.  There  is  always  a  percentage 
of  incorrigibles ;  of  those  unfortunately 
born  as  well  as  unfortunately  reared. 
They  cannot  be  revamped  or  made  over, 
but  it  is  as  indisputably  true  that  50  per 
cent,  and  some  say  75  per  cent,  of  those 
committed  to  our  reformatories  can  be 
restored  to  an  honest  life.  They  may  not 
be  made  into  saints,  but  they  may  become 
at  least  law-abiding  and  self-supporting 
citizens.  The  Concord  Reformatory  has 
been  in  existence  but  eight  years.  It 
started  under  great  disadvantages,  bear- 
ing a  heavy  load  of  old  offenders  and 
with  buildings  inadequate  for  its  work. 
But  the  great  mass  of  testimony  that  can 
be  adduced  concerning  the  lives  of  the 
majority  of  those  who  have  left  the  prison 
is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  its  existence 
and  purpose  have  been  justified. 

No  reference  to  the  Concord  Reforma- 
tory would  be  complete  without  a  recog- 
nition of  the  spirit  and  service  of  that 
wise,  noble,  humane,  just,  and  affection- 
ate man,  Col.  Cardiner  Tufts,  who  for 
seven  years  served  as  its  superintendent. 
He  took  it  at  its  foundation  and  infused 
his  spirit  of  moral  purpose,  charity,  kind- 
liness,  helpfulness,   and   manly  endeavor 
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into  all  its  departments.  It  was  work 
which  he  loved,  and  among  all  the  tributes 
paid  to  him  from  those  who  knew  his  life 
and  work,  none  were  truer  and  more 
touching  testimonies  to  his  services  than 
the  grateful  acknowledgments  made  by 
young  men  who  had  passed  from  under 
his  care  at  Concord,  and  gone  out  with 
abiding  inspiration  from  his  life.  His 
successor,  Mr.  Scott,  is  continuing  his 
methods  and  perpetuating  his  spirit. 

Of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison 
nothing  may  here  be  said  except  that  it 
needs  a  thorough  reorganization  and  re- 
construction. The  escapes  that  have  been 
made  from  it  during  the  past  year  are  not 
calculated  to  impress  the  public  with  a 
sense  of  its  security.  The  work-shops 
are  rickety  and  need  extensive  repairs. 
The  convicts  have  been  able  to  reveal 
some  of  the  weakest  places  in  its  struc- 
ture. The  natural  assumption  is  that 
the  weakness  is  not  confined  to  the  walls, 
but  exists  also  in  the  administration.  It 
is  evident  that  a  thorough  overhauling  is 
needed    at    Charlestown.      The    system 
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are     subject    to     reformatory    influences 
might  be  brought  under  their  sway. 

Still  more  defective,  and  demanding  the 
most  thorough  reorganization  and  im- 
provement, are  the  Boston  city  institutions 
at  Deer  Island.  The  House  of  Industry 
receives  a  large  number  of  the  commit- 
ments for  drunkenness,  assault  and  bat- 
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itself  can  be  much  improved.  The  disci- 
pline needs  to  be  strengthened,  and  the 
place  rendered  more  secure  for  habitual 
and  incorrigible  offenders  ;  while  by  better 
grading  and  classification  prisoners  who 


tery,  vagrancy,  etc.,  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  on  January,  1892,  it  contained  1205 
prisoners — 868  men  and  337  women. 
Yet  there  are  only  410  cells  in  this 
prison,  and  the  majority  of  prisoners  must 
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declares  that  the  House  of  Industry- 
lacks  the  chief  elements  which  might 
make  it  beneficial.  This  committee, 
after  a  thorough  investigation,  recom- 
mends the  building  of  five  hundred 
new  cells,  that  female  prisoners  should 
be  removed  from  the  buildings  oc- 
cupied by  men,  that  "  Loafers'  Hall  " 
should  be  abolished,  that  additional 
work  room  should  be  provided,  that 
evening  school  should  be  introduced, 
personal  cleanliness  insisted  on,  that 
some  form  of  physical  drill  should  be 
a  part  of  each  day's  routine,  and  that 
prisoners  serving  first  sentences  should 
be  separated  from  the  rest.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  may  be  adopted,  for 
the  prison  at  Deer  Island  is  no  credit 
to  the  city  of  Boston.  It  is  not  brought 
under  the  administration  of  the  State, 
and  it  compares  very  unfavorably  in 
discipline  and  administration  with  the 
State  institutions.  Indeed  it  may  be 
said  that  the  whole  system  of  public 
institutions,  juvenile,  penal  and  pauper, 
under  the  city  of  Boston,  needs  thor- 
ough reformation. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  in 
the  history  of  the  Massachusetts  prison 
system  was  the  creation  of  the  Prison 
Commission.  This  feature  may  be  said 
to  be  in  some  respects  peculiar  to  Massa- 


sleep  in  dormitories  and  corridors.  One 
of  the  abominations  of  the  place  is  what 
is  known  as  "  Loafers'  Hall."  A  special 
committee  appointed  by  the  mayor  to  in- 
spect the  public  institutions  of  Boston 
emphatically  describes  "  Loafers'  Hall  "  as 
ool  of  corruption. 

"  Here  for  several  hours  every  day  the  hardened 

inmate    who    have    passed    their  lives    between 

the  prison  and  the  city  slum-,  meet  old   compan- 

,  crime;    here  the  Litest  arrivals  from  town 

l>rin^  the  last  news  of  the   i  riminal   court;   and 

young  men   serving  their  first  term  at  the 

Island  ;ir<:  introduced  to  the  notorious  roughs  of 

ty.     Imprisonment,    while   it   lasts,    should 

the   '.riminal    from    his  old   pursuits.      Life 

at  \>>  ■  -  :  no  iu<  li  r- nun'  iation,  but 

►ntrary,   une  ampled   opportunity 

for  demoralizing  association." 

There  is  further  a  lack  of  workshops 
and  other  facilities  for  work  for  the 
prisoners.     The    Report   very    truthfully 
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chusetts.  In  many  other  States  there  are 
prison  commissioners,  but  their  functions 
are  not  entirely  similar.  As  at  present 
organized  they  were  appointed  under  an 
act  of  1879.  They  are  five  in  number, 
and  the  law  provides  that  two  of  them 
shall  be  women.  They  are  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  No  member  of  the 
Board  receives  any  compensation,  but  an 
allowance  for  personal  traveling  expenses. 
They  appoint  a  salaried  secretary.  This 
office  is  now  faithfully  and  ably  fulfilled 
by  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Pettigrove.  To  the 
Commissioners  is  given  the  power  of  in- 
specting the  county  prisons  throughout 
the  State.  They  make  rules  for  the 
government  of  jails  and  houses  of  correc- 
tion. They  visit  all  the  jails  and  houses 
of  correction  once  in  six  months,  and 
oftener  if  they  see  fit.  They  have  the 
general  supervision  of  the  State  prisons 
and  the  Reformatories.  They  supervise 
the  accounts  and  administration,  and 
furnish  aid  to  discharged  convicts.  They 
employ  two  agents  for  this  purpose,  and 
they  are  allowed  to  spend  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $3,000  for  female  prisoners, 
$3,000     for    discharged     convicts     from 


State's  Prison,  and  the  sum  of  $2,000  for 
aiding  discharged  prisoners  from  the 
Reformatory.  There  are  other  provisions 
for  reports  of  police  and  court  statistics 
to  the  commissioners,  who  are  required 
to  make  annually  the  first  week  in  January 
a  full  report  to  the  Legislature  embracing 
everything  relating  to  the  condition  of 
the  prisons. 

The  result  of  the  appointment  and 
work  of  the  Prison  Commissioners  has 
been  a  decided  improvement  in  our 
prison  system.  Their  supervision  of  the 
county  prisons  has  resulted  in  the  elimi- 
nation from  the  county  jail  of  many 
of  its  most  objectionable  features.  They 
have  been  made  clean,  well  venti- 
lated, and  better  adapted  for  the  deten- 
tion of  prisoners.  All  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  prisoners  have  been  made 
under  their  administration.  The  present 
members  of  the  commission  are  Mr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Wilde,  Miss  Emma  F.  Cary,  Mrs. 
Margaret  P.  Russell,  Mr.  Louis  Weissbein, 
and  Mr.  Frank  W.  Jones.  One  of  the 
wise  features  of  the  law  was  the  provision 
for  the  appointment  of  two  women  mem- 
bers.    Mrs.  Eliza   L.   Homans    held   the 
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position  for  five  years.  A  woman  oi  re- 
markable energy,  enterprise,  tact,  discre- 
tion, and  philanthropic  feeling,  she  proved 

to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  members 
ever  appointed  on  the  Board.  She  re- 
signed in  April,  1889,  and  the  Commis- 
sion in  announcing  her  resignation  said  : 

••  Mrs.    Homans    had   boon    a    member  of   the 
Board   for   more   than    live  years,  during   all   that 


passed  in  1887.  This  act  provided  that 
no  new  machinery  to  be  propelled  by 
other  than  hand  or  foot  power  should  be 
used  in  any  prison  or  house  of  correc- 
tion. It  also  limited  the  number  of  pris- 
oners employed  in  a  single  industry.  The 
first  prohibition  meant  practically  the 
abolition  of  machinery  from  prison  in- 
dustries.    It  was  an  unwise  and  inhuman 
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time  she  had  performed  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission with  a  devotion  seldom  equalled,  and  with 
an  energy  that  has  never  been  surpassed.  The 
Commonwealth  owes  to  her  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  her  services  in  behalf  of  a  just  and  humane 
management  of  our  prisons." 

Mr^.  Homans  was  succeeded  by  Mrs. 
Margaret  P.  Russell,  who  has  faithfully 
and  sympathetically  entered  into  her  du- 
ties. Miss  Emma  F.  Cary  has  been  on 
the  board  for  several  years,  and  her  judg- 
ment and  devotion  are  invaluable.  The 
president,  Mr.  William  A.  Wilde,  brings 
great  business  capacity  and  earnest  con- 
sideration  for  the  welfare  of  prisoners  to 
his  duties  as  Commissioner.  The  other 
members  are  comparatively  new  to  the 
ervi<  e. 

Another  public  inspecting  officer  is  the 
General  Superintendent  of  Prisons  relat- 
ing to  prison  labor.  The  act  creating 
his  office  grew  out  of  the  misguided  labor 
agitations  against,    prison    labor,      ft  was 


feature,  and  its  repeal  was  secured  in 
1 89 1.  The  original  bill  has  been  vari- 
ously amended.  The  present  superinten- 
dent, Mr.  William  S.  Greene,  has  taken  an 
enlightened  view  of  the  true  purpose  of 
a  prison,  and  the  agencies  essential  to 
reformation.  With  his  predecessor  in 
office  he  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  ob- 
noxious machinery  clause.  In  his  last 
report  he  favors  a  system  of  compensat- 
ing prisoners  through  earnings  and  for- 
feitures, similar  in  general  features  to 
the  one  adopted  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  evils  attending  the  idleness 
in  County  prisons  are  emphasized  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Prison  Labor.  He 
advises  constant  occupation  at  hard  labor. 
The  County  Prisons  are  indeed  very  weak 
in  this  respect,  and  the  Superintendent 
wisely  says  : 

"  The   question   is  not  whether  it  pays,  as  a  fi- 
nancial   investment,  to  build  workshops  and   em- 
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ploy  prisoners,  but  whether  the  communities  can 
afford  to  have  these  prisoners  encouraged  in  their 
habits  of  laziness  while  confined  in  the  various 
institutions.  If  they  will  not  earn  their  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brows  outside  prison  walls, 
they  should  be  compelled  to  do  so  while  serving 
their  sentences." 

We  have  confined  this  article  to  what 
is  strictly  considered  the  prison  system 
of  Massachusetts.  It  would  require  an- 
other article  to  do  justice  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts system  of  treating  juvenile  of- 
fenders, and  to  particular  features  of  its 
laws  concerning  the  classification  and 
punishment    of    crime.      But    of    recent 


important  modifications  in  the  laws  none 
are  more  important  than  the  enactment 
of  a  new  law  concerning  drunkenness,, 
which  is  now  being  tested,  and  the  exten-. 
sion  of  the  probation  system  throughout 
the  State.  The  probation  system  as  ap- 
plied to  juveniles  has  been  an  excellent 
feature,  and  its  application  to  adult  pris- 
oners is  in  the  line  of  that  experience 
which  amply  teaches  that  it  is  often 
better  to  give  men  or  women  a  new 
opportunity  for  reformation  before 
branding  them  with  the  stigma  of 
prison    life. 


Wl  \ 
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THE    MIRROR. 

By  Basil  Tempest. 

TAKE  thou  the  glass,  and  when  therein 
rhou  look'st  thyself  to  see, 
Remember  that  my  constant  heart 
As  well  retlecteth  thee. 
The  glass  will  show  thy  face  its  twin; 
The  truer  heart  of  me 
Will  show  as  well  thy  counterpart, 
Lf  that  thou  distant  be. 

The  glass  will  let  thy  image  fade 
When  thou  art  far  away ; 
But  from  my  heart  it  cannot  pass, 
Wherever  thou  may'st  stray, 
And  since  I  keep  so  true,  fair  maid, 
Ah  !  let  me  hope,  some  day, 
That  thou  wilt  use  me  as  thy  glass 
And  bid  me  ever  stay. 


ONE   AT  A   TIME. 

By    IV.    C.  Richardson. 


O 


NE  AT  a  time  the  murmuring  raindrops  patter 
On  drowsy  pools  with  an  incessant  chime, 
Till  lo  !  an  ocean,  ere  the  cloudlets  scatter,  — 
One  at  a  time. 


One  at  a  time  the  shimmering  sunbeams  wander 
Adown  to  earth  from  yonder  cloudless  clime, 

Till  lowliest  mountain-tops  are  smit  with  splendor, — 
One  at  a  time. 

One  at  a  time  uprears  the  master  builder 

Stone  upon  stone  with  horny  hands  agrime, 

i  ill  shoot  aloft  the  turrets  that  bewilder, — 
One  at  a  time. 

Ouc  at  a  time  the  shuttle  swiftly  flying 

Mings  thread  on  thread  like  throes  of  throbbing  rhyme, 
'1  ill  glows  the  tapestry  with  hues  undying, — 

One  at  a  time. 

One  at  a  time  each  patient,  mute  endeavor 

Is  forging  character  august,  sublime, 
In  souls  whose  influence  shall  be  felt  forever, — 

One  at  a  time. 


NEGRO    SLAVERY   IN    OLD    DEERFIELD. 


By   George  She  hi  on. 


O  THOSE  of  us  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  of  negro  slav- 
ery as  an  exclusively- 
Southern  institution, 
this  title  may  have  in  it 
an  element  of  surprise, 
if  not  of  offence.  I  know  of  no  reason, 
however,  why  we  should  not  face  the  facts 
relating  to  it,  found  in  the  history  of  our 
colonies,  in  church  and  town  records,  and 
old  family  manuscripts.  There  can  be  no 
dispute  that  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
before  the  foot  of  a  slave  was  allowed  to 
pollute  the  soil  of  Georgia,  men,  women 
and  children  were  bought  and  sold,  and 
held,  and  worked,  by  the  leading  digni- 
taries of  the  Puritanic  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay ;  and  on  the  death  of  their 
owners  were  inventoried  in  their  estates 
as  property,  together  with  horses,  hogs, 
cows  and  other  animals. 

The  black  keel  of  the  slaver  never  cut 
water  in  the  bays,  sounds  or  rivers  of 
that  Southern  colony  until  generation 
after  generation  of  man  stealers  had 
grown  rich  selling  negroes  at  the  wharves 
of  Newport  and  Boston.  Negroes  from 
kidnapped  cargoes  were  brought  in  the 
shipping  of  New  England  directly  from  the 
coasts  of  Africa.  But  New  England  was 
not  alone  in  this  shameful  business ;  nor 
was  it  confined  to  traders  and  men  of  the 
world.  The  highest  colonial  officers  and 
the  ministers,  as  a  class,  were  buyers  of 
slaves  for  their  own  convenience  and 
profit,  with  no  troublesome  questions  as 
to  their  own  rights  or  the  wrongs  of  the 
Africans.1 

Whitefield,  the  most  noted  of  revivalist 
preachers,  seeking  a  situation  in  America 
to  found  a  colony  of  his  persecuted 
brethren  in  England,  turned  away  from 
the  fertile  fields  of  Georgia,  because  slav- 


1  There  was  at  least  |one  notable  exception.  In  the 
year  1700  Judge  Samuel  Sewell  published  a  tract  in  which 
he  denounces  slavery  as  an  atrocious  crime  and  a  political 
plague.  But  few  or  none  paid  heed  to  his  words  of  hu- 
manity and  wise  prophecy. 


ery  was  prohibited  there,  and  bought  land 
and  settled  them  among  the  Quakers  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  negroes  could  be 
held  in  bondage.  Rev.  John  Oxenbridge, 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  in 
his  will,  made  March  12,  1673-4,  gives 
his  daughter  Theodora,  born  in  England, 
certain  tenements  in  Coleman  Street, 
London,  —  the  income  of  certain  lands 
in  Kent,  —  and  also,  "if  my  estate  in 
Surrinam  arise  to  anything  yc  she  has  a 
young  Negro  or  two."  It  does  not  ap- 
pear what  the  reverend  gentleman's  es- 
tate on  the  Guinea  coast  was,  but  not 
unlikely  it  was  a  consignment  of  New 
England  rum,  to  be  exchanged  there  for 
live  stock  for  the  Boston  market. 

Neither  does  it  appear  how  much  The- 
odora realized  on  this  bequest.  She  mar- 
ried, soon  after,  Peter  Thatcher,  the  first 
minister  of  Milton.  She  may  have  car- 
ried the  good  man,  as  part  of  her  legacy 
and  dowry,  the  slave  named  Ebed,  who 
ran  away  from  them  June  18,  1683. 
The  day  after  his  escape  Ebed  was  seen 
in  Cambridge,  perhaps  by  our  soon-to-be- 
minister,  John  Williams,  who  was  a  Har- 
vard graduate  of  that  year.  I  do  not  know 
the  fugitive  slave  laws  of  that  period,  but 
three  days  later,  Ebed  was  captured  in 
Concord  —  body  and  bones  of  Frank 
Sanborn  !  was  captured  in  Concord, —  and 
by  two  men  taken  back  to  Milton.  To 
reward  the  faithful  slave  hunters  the 
minister  borrowed  twenty  shillings  of  the 
tavern  keeper.  This  outlay  was  soon 
made  up,  however,  for  Ebed  was  leased 
to  a  neighbor  for  two  shillings  per  day. 
Had  Ebed  been  successful  in  his  break 
for  liberty,  his  place  could  have  been 
easily  filled,  for,  "in  Boston,"  says  his 
master,  "  I  had  the  offer  of  a  negro  for 

It  would  seem  that  the  Surrinam  ven- 
ture did  not  yield  Theodora  a  negro  girl,, 
for  her  husband  bought  of  Mr.  Chickley 
an  Indian  girl  to  look  after  their  baby 
Theodora.     She  had  been  baptized  Mar- 
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:.  and  may  have  been  one  of  the 
children  taken  captive  in  Philip's  War. 
She  sold  lor  /io,  and  a  home  was  se- 
cured for  her  in  a  Christian  minister's 
family  —  a  fine  thing  all  round!  With 
pologists  tor  the  man  stealer,  so  long 
as   there   were   any,   the    stock  argument 

s,  that  the  bringing  of  heathen  to  Chris- 
tian families  was  really  a  more  successful 
way  of  saving  souls,  than  that  of  sending 
missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and  that 
those  in  bondage  were  really  better  off 
than  they  could  be  in  the  state  whereto 
they  were  born. 

Rev.  Peter  Thatcher  should  have  had 
knowledge  on  these  points.  Beside  own- 
ing one  Indian,  body  and  soul,  he  was 
also  a  missionary,  who  preached  the  gos- 
pel to  a  neighboring  tribe.     Of  his  meth- 

33  and  the  result  of  his  dealings  with 
the  latter,  he  is  silent,  but  his  method  of 
dealing  with  the  heathen  in  his  own 
household  is  shown  in  his  own  words : 

"Aug.  iS,  1679,  came  home  and  found  my 
Indian  girl  had  liked  to  have  knocked  my  Theo- 
dora on  head  by  letting  her  fall;  whereupon  I 
took  a  good  walnut  stick  and  beat  the  Indian  to 
purpose,  till  she  promised  to  do  so  no  more." 

It  would  be  instructive  to  learn  the 
outcome  of  Thatcher's  home  missionary 
work,  but  all  search  has  been  in  vain. 
This  child  of  nature  disappears  in  the 
mist  from  which  she  emerged. 

Peter  Thatcher  was  a  prominent  man 
in  his  day  and  generation.  He  attended 
the  commencement  exercises  when  John 
Williams  was  graduated,  and  the  young 
student  was  probably  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him,  as  he  must  also  have 
been  with  many  other  men  of  note  who 
bought  and  held  negroes  as  slaves.  He 
doubtless  attended  with  all  the  country 
side  the  entertainment  on  Boston  Com- 
mon, September  22,  1681,  which  op- 
ened with  the-  hanging  of  a  white  man  and 
ed  with  the  burning  of  two  negroes. 

Educated  amid  such  surroundings, 
John  Williams  brought  to  Deerfield  the 
habit,  the  conduct,  the  conscience  of  the 
metropolis  as  his  guide  ;  and  we  shall 
find  hirn  acting  in  accordance  therewith. 

If  such  facts  be  humiliating  to  our 
pride,  their  consideration  may  help  us  to 
.'i  correct  estimate  of  the  life,  times  and 
character  of  our  ancestors. 


Character  is  generally  moulded  by  its 
surroundings,  and  each  person  should  be 
judged  according  to  his  or  her  environ- 
ment. One  may  be  fully  abreast  of  his 
own  times  and  be  sadly  behind  when 
gauged  by  the  standard  of  another  period. 
Let  us  award  strict  and  exact  justice  to 
those  whom  we  shall  consider  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

The  earliest  evidence  of  negro  servi- 
tude in  Deerfield,  is  the  following  entry 
on  the  Town  Records.  It  is  in  the  col- 
umn of  deaths  on  the  page  devoted  to  the 
family  register  of  Rev.  John  Williams  — 
"  RobbertTigo,  Negro  Serv*  to  Mr-  Jn°  Wil- 
liams died  ye  11th  day  of  May  1695."  Ex- 
cept this  one  great  fact,  we  know  nothing 
of  Robert  Tigo.  His  whole  life  is  shroud- 
ed by  a  cloud  as  black  as  his  own  skin. 
Whether  he  was  born  into  slavery  in  the 
chill  Christian  land  of  New  England,  or 
whether  he  was  dandled  upon  the  knee 
of  a  fond  mother  in  freedom,  under  the 
palms,  or  on  the  hot  sands  of  Africa,  we 
may  never  know.  Of  his  death  there  is 
honorable  record ;  and  doubtless  his 
master  and  pastor  gave  him  Christian 
catechising  and  Christian  burial. 

A  few  years  later  Mr.  Williams  was  in  a 
condition  to  have  a  closer  sympathy  with 
the  countrymen  of  poor  Tigo.  He  him- 
self was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a 
dark-skinned  heathen  master,  and  doubt- 
less the  servants  of  Mr.  Williams  had  in 
after  years  the  benefit  of  this  practical 
knowledge  of  human  slavery. 

Our  next  glimpse  of  slavery  in  Deer- 
field, is  this  record  on  the  town  book  : 
"Frank  and  Parthena,  Mr.  Jn°.  Williams 
his  negroes  were  joyned  in  Marriage  by 
ye  Reverend  Mr-  Jn°  Williams,  June  4  : 
1 70-"  The  year  of  the  century  is  gone. 
It  was  in  the  sunny  month  of  June  and 
probably  1703.  It  could  not  have  been 
later.  This  record  is  not  on  the  page 
where  marriages  were  regularly  entered, 
but  stands  by  itself  on  the  fly  leaf  of  the 
volume.  If  I  am  right  in  fixing  the  date 
of  Frank  and  Parthena's  marriage,  the 
very  next  one  recorded  is  on  the  page 
devoted  to  marriages,  and  reads  thus  : 

"  Andrew  Stephens  and  Elizabeth  Price 
were  joyned  in  marriage  by  ye  Reverend 
Mr'  Jn"  Williams  December  6:  1703:" 
Andrew  Stevens  was  an  Indian,   but  he 
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was  allowed  a  place  of  honor  on  the 
book  denied  to  Frank  and  Parthena. 

Deacon  Thomas  French,  painstaking 
Town  Clerk  of  Deerfield,  —  could  you 
have  foreseen  the  events  of  the  next  three 
months  —  could  you  have  seen  the  faith- 
ful Parthena  giving  her  life  in  defence  of 
the  nurslings  committed  to  her  charge, 
and  her  young  husband,  the  black  Frank, 
tormented  and  butchered  in  mere  wanton 
sport  by  a  cruel  copper-colored  crew  — 
could  you  have  seen  your  own  baby 
murdered  in  cold  blood  —  have  heard 
the  crackling  flames  as  they  climbed  the 
roof  tree  and  devoured  the  homes  and 
household  gods  of  your  kinsfolk  — 
could  you  have  been  shown  the  death 
and  desolation  of  your  neighbors  — 
could  you  have  known  that  you,  with 
your  whole  family,  a  wife  and  six  children, 
were  to  be  dragged  over  the  snow  to 
Canada,  whence  only  a  small  remnant 
returned  :  —  would  you,  when  considering 
the  problem  of  social  distinction  in  Deer- 
field,  —  with  all  this  in  view, —  still  have 
given  the  Indian  precedence  over  the 
African  ? 

We  cannot  say,  —  but  with  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible  the  good  man  prob- 
ably would  !  We  do  know  that  in  after 
years  while  Thomas  French  was  Town 
Clerk  no  marriage  or  death  of  a  negro 
was  officially  recorded  by  him.  We  do 
know  that  Frank  and  Parthena  find  no 
place  on  the  page  where  the  death  of 
Tigo  is  recorded  with  those  of  the  wife 
and  children  of  Parson  Williams.  Nor 
is  their  fate  recorded  elsewhere  save  in 
the  narrative  of  their  master,  "  The 
Redeemed  Captain."  Some  credit  must 
be  given  Mr.  Williams ;  he  was  not, 
however,  so  far  in  advance  of  his  age  as 
to  see  the  cruel  wickedness  of  human 
slavery.  He  probably  thought  it  a 
blessed  providence  which  brought  the 
negroes  from  a  heathen  to  a  Christian 
land  —  that  their  spiritual  gain  far  out- 
weighed their  material  loss  —  that  their 
unrecompensed  toil  here  was  to  be  offset 
by  a  recompense  of  endless  rest  in  glory. 
We  have,  however,  no  hint  of  the  social 
status  usually  assigned  negroes  in  the  land 
of  the  blessed. 

The  slaves  we  next  meet  with  are  Me- 
sheck  and  Kedar,  also  owned  by  Parson 


Williams,  and  inventoried  in  1729,  along 
with  a  "one  eyed  horse,"  a  "weak  back- 
ed cow,"  and  other  stock,  as  part  of  his 
estate.  Mesheck  was  a  mulatto ;  each 
was  appraised  at  ^80.  Kedar  is  not 
again  heard  of,  but  Mesheck  appears 
next  in  the  hands  of  Col.  and  Rev.  Eben- 
ezer  Hinsdale,  who  married  Abigail, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Williams,  soon  after 
her  father's  death.  Mesheck  was  doubt- 
less part  of  her  marriage  portion. 

Mr.  Hinsdale  was  ordained  Dec.  n? 
1732,  as  missionary  to  the  Indians,  and 
stationed  at  Fort  Duraraer.  Here  Me- 
sheck was  for  eight  years  in  the  Colonial 
pay  as  servant  to  Mr.  Hinsdale.  Jan. 
21,  1747,  he  was  baptized  by  Rev.  Jona- 
than Ashley  and  received  into  church 
fellowship  at  Deerfield.  Perhaps  Mesheck 
was  converted  by  Missionary  Hinsdale. 
If  so,  he  is  the  only  known  fruit  of  his 
missionary  work,  for  Hinsdale  was  not  a 
success  in  that  line.  Mesheck  was  an 
important  member  of  his  master's  family. 
The  Colonel  did  a  large  mercantile  busi- 
ness at  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  which  town  was 
founded  and  named  by  him,  and  also 
here  in  Deerfield.  His  store  here  was  in 
the  house  opposite  my  own.  Mesheck 
seems  to  have  conducted  the  business  at 
one  place  while  his  master  was  at  the 
other.  In  1752  Mesheck  had  a  perso?ial 
account  at  the  store  of  Maj.  Elijah  Wil- 
liams, which  the  book  shows  was  squarely 
settled. 

All  that  is  known  of  the  operations  of 
my  own  ancestors  in  the  slave  market  is 
shown  in  the  following  paper  : 

"  Whare  as  wee  Abiah  Wolcot  adminstratricks, 
and  Mathew  Allyn,  adminstrator  on  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Henry  Wolcot,  Esq.  late  of  Winsor  in  the 
County  of  Hertford  and  Collony  of  Connectycut 
in  New  England,  have  recieved  of  Capt.  Timothy 
Thrall  as  agent  for  Mr.  John  Sheldon  of  Deare- 
feield  in  the  County  of  Hamsheier  forty  five 
pounds  in  Province  bills. 

Doee  thare  fore  sell  unto  him  the  said  John 
Sheldin  a  negro  lad  called  Lundun  of  about  for- 
teen  years  of  age  by  the  best  account  we  can 
come  at,  which  sd  negro  >rode  behind  sd  John 
Sheldin  towards  Dearefield  on  the  last  day  in 
March  in  the  year  1710  which  negro  did  belonge 
to  sd  Mr.  Henry  Wolcot  and  was  parte  of  his 
estate.  We  thare  fore  the  above  named  admins- 
tratricks and  adminstrator  doee  here  by  sell  and 
confirme  to  the  said  John  Sheldin  his  heaires  and 
assignes,  our  whole  right  and  titill  to  said  negro 
lad,  and  also  the  right  that  any  other  person  shall 
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[y   make   out.    from.    by.    or    under    sd    Mr. 
Henry  Wolcott,   as   witness   ouer  hands  &  sealls 
hereunto  set  this  fifth  day  oi  Apriell  1710. 
her 
Abiah     x     Wolcot  Administratricks 
mark 
and  sealed  Math  Allyn  Admistrator 

resence  of 
Joseph  (.'.rant 
-    auel  Gibbs  Jr." 

Henry  Wolcot,  owner  of  Lundun,  was 
born  Jan.  6,  1643,  and  died  Feb.  16, 
1 7 10.  Probably  Lundun  was  sold  on  a 
verbal  contract,  and  the  purchase  money 
left  with  Captain  Thrall  to  hand  over  when 
a  legal  title  to  the  property  could  be  ob- 
tained from  authorized  agents.  Whether 
Ensign  Sheldon  bought  Lundun  on  spec- 
ulation or  for  home  consumption  does 
not  appear.  The  chattel  is  not  again 
heard  from.  The  parties  and  witnesses 
to  this  transaction  were  of  the  most  re- 
spectable. Walcot  was  ancestor  of  many 
distinguished  men,  as  was  Samuel  Gibbs, 
and  the  celebrated  Gibbs  Walcot  was 
doubtless  of  this  combined  stock.  Grant 
was  a  collateral  ancestor  of  General 
Grant.  Allyn  was  cousin  to  the  first  wife 
of  Parson  Williams,  and  brother  to  Abi- 
gail the  second  wife,  who  was  mother  to 
five  of  his  sixteen  children.  At  his  death 
in  1732,  Capt.  John  Sheldon  left  as  part  of 
his  estate  seven  slaves  valued  as  follows : 


Coffee  his  wife  and  child 

•urge 

uffee 
Boy  Robbin 

Girl  >ue 


.£130 
£60 


There  is  a  spark  of  humanity  in  put- 
ting Coffee,  his  wife  and  child  in  one  lot. 
By  that  it  would  appear  they  were  not  to 
be  parted.  Whether  the  other  boys  and 
girl  were  of  the  same  Coffee  plant  we 
have  no  grounds  for  settling.  None  of 
are  again  heard  from. 

It  appears  from  the  following  deed  that 
females  of  this  kind  of  stock  sold  higher 
than  males.  While  Lundun  at  fourteen 
ght^45,  Kate  who  was  much  younger 
sold  for  nearly  double  that  sum.  She 
was  brought  from  Connecticut  to  the 
Hatfield  market  and  may  have  been  of  a 
rare  breed. 

"May  22,  1734  then  I  Samuel  Kent  of  Suf- 
field  [nnholder,  for  the  consideration  £8g  in  cash 
in  hand  paid  to  me,  have  sold,  set  over  and   De- 


livered to  Capt.  Israel  Williams  of  Hatfield  a  Cer- 
tain Negro  Girl  named  Kate,  aged  about  8  or  9 
years,  which  I  hereby  engage  for  me  my  hiers, 
executors  and  adminstrators  to  warrant  to  him, 
his  hiers  executors  and  administrators  against  the 
Lawful  Claim,  Chalenge  or  Demand  of  any  per- 
son or  persons  whatever,  as  witness  my  hand  and 
Seal  ye  day  abovesd 

Signed  Sealed  and  Delivered  Samuel  Kent 
in  presence  of 
Eleasz  Porter 

Oliver  Patridge  seal 

John  Pomroy  " 

Capt.  Israel  Williams,  the  buyer,  was 
the  well  known  Col.  Williams  so  noted 
as  commander  of  our  frontiers  in  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars,  and  later  as 
Hatfield's  leading  Tory.  His  sister  was 
wife  to  Parson  Jonathan  Ashley  of  Deer- 
field. 

The  year  1735  was  that  of  the  "Great 
Awakening "  at  Northampton  under  the 
preaching  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  The  re- 
vival extended  to  the  surrounding  towns, 
and  in  Deerfield  seventy-eight  persons 
were  added  to  the  church  within  a  year. 
The  excitement  was  not  confined  to  the 
dominant  race.  Three  slaves  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  church  in  full  communion 
and  five  adults  were  baptized,  all  in  the 
Wells  family,  the  aristocrats  of  Deerfield. 
The  church  records  showing  that  these 
chattels  were  recognized  as  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  Lord,  read  as  follows  : 

"June  15,  1735  Adam  servant  to  Justice 
Thomas  Wells  confessed  ye  sin  of  lewdness  and 
Peter,  his  servant  confessed  the  sin  of  lewdness 
and  drunkenness  and  stealing  and  they  were  re- 
ceived into  charity  with  people." 

"June  15,  1735  Pompey,  servant  to  Justice 
Jona.  Wells.  Adam  &  Peter  servants  to  Justice 
Thomas  Wells  assented  to  the  Articles  of  ye  xtain 
faith,  entered  into  covenant  &  were  baptised  & 
Lucy  sevent  to  Ebenezer  Wells  was  baptised  upon 
his  account." 

Of  this  Lucy  we  shall  hear  more  anon. 
In  a  list  of  those  taken  into  full  commun- 
ion we  read  : 

"  Aug.  29  1 736  Pompey  Negro  &  Rebecca  his 
wife  " 

"Feb.  27,  1736-7  Cesar,  servant  to  Ebenezer 
Wells  " 

Nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  Christian 
chattels  Adam  and  Peter,  except  what  is 
found  in  the  following  extracts  from  the 
church  records : 
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"Oct.  2  1738,  Peter,  Negro  confessed  the  sin 
of  Lewdness,  of  excessive  drinking  &  stealing  & 
was  restored  to  charity." 

"July  19,  1741  Adam  Negro,  confessed  the  sin 
of  Lying  &  was  restored  to  Xtian  watch." 

There  were  other  Pompeys  besides  the 
one  taken  into  the  church  in  1735.  On 
the  list  of  baptisms  we  read  : 

"Aug.  16,  1741  Pompey  sevent  of  Ebenezer 
Sheldon.  " 

Ebenezer  by  the  way  was  brother-in- 
law  to  Jona.  and  Ebenezer  Wells  and 
lived  for  fifty  years  in  the  Old  Indian 
House.  Another  brother-in-law,  Capt. 
Samuel  Barnard  of  Salem,  had  a  slave 
Pompey  1735  -9,  and  these  two  Pompeys 
ptay  have  been  one  and  the  same  slave. 

In  1750,  Pompey,  servant  to  Capt. 
Thomas  Wells,  had  a  personal  account 
with  Elijah  Williams  at  the  old  corner 
store. 

This  last  item  and  others  like  it  show 
us  something  of  the  status  of  the  slaves 
in  the  community.  In  the  account  books 
of  the  period  there  are  many  running 
accounts  kept  with  this  semi-independent 
property.  The  negroes  are  generally 
charged  with  jackknives  and  brass  shoe- 
buckles,  sometimes  with  powder.  They 
either  settled  their  accounts  by  cash  or 
with  "foxes."  I  do  not  recall  one  that 
is  not  balanced  and  square. 

Cesar  was  also  a  common  name  among 
this  class.  Mary  (Hoyt)  widow  of  En- 
sign Jona.  Wells  owned  a  Cesar,  of  whom 
we  read : 

"June  14,  1 741  baptized  Cesar  sevant  to  Wid. 
Mary  Wells,  he  covenanting  himself." 

"April  25,  1745,  Cesar  servant  to  the  widow 
Mary  Wells  was  admitted  to  the  communion." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the 
personal  relations  of  the  two  parties  were 
changed  by  their  religious  fellowship. 
Did  the  black  man  sit  at  his  mistress' 
table  after  they  communed  together  at 
the  table  of  the  Lord?  Did  they,  in 
fact,  sit  together  then? 

Widow  Mary  Wells  died  Nov.  25,  1750. 
Her  daughter  Mary  had  married  Timo- 
thy Childs,  and  "  Aunt  Sylvia"  Munn 
told  me  they  were  considered  the  richest 
couple  ever  married  in  Deerfield.  But  their 
riches  melted  rapidly  away,  and  Ensign 
Childs  removed  to  Turner's  Falls,  settling 
on   the    farm    now    owned    by   Timothy 


Stoughton.  Probably  Cesar  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Mary  when  she  married  Tim- 
othy Childs,  for  "  Cesar  servant  of  Timo- 
thy Childs  "  is  recorded  several  times  as 
a  soldier  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars. 
What  became  of  this  faithful  servant  of 
two  generations  and  soldier  who  fought 
in  two  wars  in  defence  of  his  master's 
country?  Mrs.  Munn  says  that  friends 
from  Deerfield  visiting  the  Childs's  at  the 
Falls  found  a  negro  slave  whom  they  had 
taken  with  them  from  Deerfield  sick  unto 
death,  and  lying  in  a  cold  shed,  on  a 
rickety  bedstead,  with  scanty  covering, 
and  not  even  a  bed  of  straw  under  him, 
with  nothing  between  his  body  and  the 
bed-cords  but  an  empty  bed-tick.  So 
passed  away  the  Christian  soldier.  How 
rarely  will  a  full  sense  of  responsibility 
keep  pace  with  irresponsible  power  ! 

"July  26,  1 741  baptized  Cesar  servant  to  Lieut. 
Jona.  Hoyt." 

He  also  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  last 
French  war,  and  in  1755  had  an  account 
at  Capt.  Williams's  store.  Still  another 
Cesar,  servant  to  Samuel  Childs,  served 
in  the  same  war,  and  Col.  Hinsdale  fur- 
nished another  for  the  same  service.  A 
Cesar  who  may  or  may  not  have  been 
one  of  the  above  appears  below : 

"  To  Thomas  Williams  one  of  his  Majesties 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Hamp- 
shire, John  Williams  of  sd.  County,  Gentleman, 
against  Cesar  a  laborer,  a  servant  of  Nathaniel 
Dickinson  of  Deerfield  aforesaid  that  on  the  last 
day  of  November  A.D.  1771,  he  sd.  Cesar  did 
at  Deerfield  aforesaid,  feloniously  take  steal  and 
carry  away  one  gallon  of  West  India  Rum,  of  the 
value  of  four  shillings  Lawful  money,  the  property 
of  yr  complainant  and  other  enormities  there  and 
then  did  against  the  peace  &  contrary  to  law. 
Wherefore  yr  complainant  prays  that  a  warrant 
may  issue  against  sd  Cesar,  that  he  may  be  ap- 
prehended and  dealt  with  according  to  law  &  as 
in  duty  bound. 

John  Williams." 

Forthwith  the  imposing  machinery  of 
the  law  moves. 

"  Hampshire  S.S.  To  the  Sheriff  of  the  County 
of  Hampshire,  his  under  sheriff,  or  Deputy,  or 
either  of  the  Constables  of  the  Town  of  Deer- 
field    Greeting 

In  his  Majesty's  Name  you  are  commanded 
forthwith  to  apprehend  the  above  named  Cesar  & 
him  convene  before  me  or  some  other  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  sd.  County,  to  answer  to  the  above 
complaint  &  that  he  may  be  dealt  with  according 
to  Law. 
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Given  under  my  hand  &  Seal  at  Deerfield  the 
second  day  of  December  A. P.  1771,  &  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  Majesty's  Reign. 

Thomas  Williams  Justo  Pace." 

On  this  document  is  endorsed  : 

'•Hampshire  S.S.  Pec.  3,  1771  In  obedience 
to  this  \\  rit  1  arrested  the  body  of  the  within- 
named  Cesar  and  have  him  before  this  Honorable 
Court  for  Trial. 

John  Russell,  Constable  of  Deerfield. 

Sheriffs  fees  for  service  1-4 

one  assistant  one  day  4- 

Two  witnesses  1  day  each     Titus  negro  1-6 

John  Linsey  1-6 

Compt.  &  warrant  1-6 

Entry  lVc.  3-4 


Total 
Threefold  damages 


13-2 
12- 


£1—  5— 2 
Examined  and  allowed 

Thomas  Williams  Justo  Pace." 

So  the  majesty  of  the  law  was  vindi- 
cated. The  Thanksgiving  lark  was  duly 
punished.  But  who  paid  the  scot?  The 
man  or  his  chattel? 

From  Mr.  Ashley's  church  record  we 
read  : 

"  Jany  16,  1778,  married  Cesar  and  Hager  ser- 
vents  to  Samuel  Pickinson." 

Cesar  is  now  servant  to  Samuel  Dick- 
inson, a  brother  of  the  above  Nathaniel. 
The  fortunes  of  his  former  master  have 
changed,  his  property  has  been  confiscated, 
and  he  is  now  a  fugitive,  as  being  an  active 
and  violent  Tory.  But  Samuel  had  a.  for- 
tune left,  as  we  see  : 

"June  22,  1787.  Fortune,  servant  to  Samuel 
Dickinson  was  baptized  upon  his  mistress's  ac- 
count." 

As  Samuel  Dickinson  never  married, 
this  "  Mistress  "  was  probably  a  woman  to 
whom  Fortune  had  been  leased. 

Titus  was  another  favorite  name  for 
slaves.  Besides  the  Titus  who  was  prob- 
ably entertained  by  Mr.  Dickinson's  Cesar 
on  the  Thanksgiving-day  spree  and  was 
the  witness  against  him,  we  find  : 

"June  22,  1737  Titus  servant  to  John  Wells, 
was  baptized  Oil  his  master's  account." 

In  1746,  one  Titus  belonged  to  Samuel 
Barnard. 

In  1 754—7  "  Titus,  se'vant  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Ashley"  was  serving  as  a  soldier  in  the 
last  French  war.     We    do  not   find  this 


man  in  connection  with  the  church,  save 
in  the  following  entry,  where  the  church 
seems  to  be  called  upon  to  aid  in  the 
government  of  the  disobedient  slave  of 
its  minister : 

"May  21,  1767.  Titus,  Negro,  confessed  the 
sin  of  Lying,  Stealing  &  Disobedience  to  his  Mas- 
ter." 

"Dec.  5,  1762.  Baptized  Titus,  servant  to 
Daniel  Arms." 

This  sacred  service  did  not  prevent  his 
being  a  valuable  commodity,  for  in  1 7  7 1 
Daniel  sold  Titus  to  Jona.  Taylor,  of 
Charlemont. 

Jinny  Cole,  or  simply  Jin,  as  she  was 
called,  was  a  native  of  Guinea.  By  the 
tale  she  always  told,  she  was  daughter  of 
a  king  in  Congo,  and  when  about  twelve 
years  old,  she  was  one  day  playing  with 
other  children  about  a  well,  when  they 
were  pounced  upon  by  a  party  of  villains 
whose  skins  were  white,  but  whose  hearts 
were  black  as  the  prince  of  Ethiopians, 
and  the  whole  party  were  seized  and 
hurried  on  board  a  slave  ship ;  "  and," 
said  Jin,  "we  nebber  see  our  mudders 
any  more."  With  a  cargo  made  up  by 
such  exploits  as  this,  these  barbarians 
sailed  for  the  wharves  of  Boston,  where 
these  free  children  of  nature  from  the 
sunny  sands  of  the  tropics  were  sold  as 
slaves  for  life  to  such  Christian  men  and 
women  as  wanted  this  kind  of  stock  and 
could  pay  the  price  ;  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  a  "note  was  put  up"  by  the 
owner  in  the  next  Sunday's 'service,  giving 
thanks  for  the  return  of  his  vessel  from  a 
prosperous  voyage. 

Three  or  four  years  after  being  kid- 
napped, Jin  was  bought  at  Boston,  by 
Parson  Ashley,  and  brought  to  Deerfield 
with  a  baby  in  her  arms.  Mrs.  Ashley, 
her  new  mistress,  only  ten  years  older, 
was  a  daughter  of  William  Williams,  first 
minister  of  Hatfield.  She  had  just  lost 
her  first  born  child,  a  baby  of  nine 
months,  and  doubtless  she  took  kindly  to 
the  forlorn  waifs  thus  cast  upon  her  care ; 
and  it  appears  that  both  mother  and 
child  were  treated  kindly,  and  well  cared 
for  in  old  age. 

In  return  Jin  served  her  mistress  faith- 
fully and  well,  in  household  work,  and  in 
the  care  of  her  steadily  increasing  fam- 
ily.    On    the    death    of    Mr.    Ashley    in 
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1780,  Jin  continued  with  the  widow  and 
her  son,  Dr.  Elihu  Ashley,  and  assisted  in 
bringing  up  his  family  of  children.  But 
Jin  was  not  contented.  She  could  not 
forget  her  early  life,  its  sunny  days,  her 
royal  blood,  and  her  cruel  wrongs.  And 
she  fully  expected  at  death,  or  before,  to 
be  transported  back  to  Guinea ;  and  all 
her  long  life  she  was  gathering,  as  trea- 
sures to  take  back  to  her  mother  land,  all 
kinds  of  odds  and  ends,  colored  rags, 
bits  of  finery,  worn  out  candlesticks, 
fragments  of  crockery  or  glassware,  pecu- 
liar shaped  stones,  shells,  buttons,  beads, 
cones,  —  anything  she  could  string.  Noth- 
ing came  amiss  to  her  store.  Cato, 
grandson  of  the  Congo  chief,  shared  with 
his  mother  in  this  expectation  and  pre- 
paration. Jin  does  not  appear  on  the 
church  record  either  in  baptism  or  church 
fellowship,  but  it  is  too  much  to  suppose 
that  she  escaped  the  catechising  of  pious 
Parson  Ashley.  Sept.  1,  1808,  at  about 
the  age  of  eighty-five,  Jin  fell  down  the 
cellar  stairs  at  the  house  of  the  nearest 
neighbor,  Col.  Thomas  W.  Dickinson, 
and  broke  her  neck,  "which,"  said  Cato, 
"killed  her  as  dead  as  a  hammer." 
Thus  ended  a  service  to  her  mistress  of 
seventy  years ;  something  of  a  contrast 
to  the  present  time,  when  service  is  reck- 
oned by  weeks  rather  than  by  months  or 
years.  Mistress  Ashley  survived  Jin  but 
three  weeks,  dying  September  20,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-five.  It  is  an  interesting  in- 
cident that  a  few  days  before  the  tragic 
death  of  Jin,  a  neighbor,  calling  upon 
Madam  Ashley,  found  these  two  old 
crones  and  cronies  sitting  together  busily 
engaged  in  sewing  and  chatting  merrily 
over  their  work  like  children  making 
dresses  for  their  dolls.  The  work  they 
had  in  hand  proved  to  be  a  shroud  for  Jin. 
Jin's  baby  had  been  baptized  Aug.  13, 
1 739,  by  the  name  of  Cato.  Cato  was 
the  one  Deerfield  slave  of  whom  I  have 
a  personal  recollection,  although  he  died 
when  I  was  six  years  old.  I  recall  see- 
ing him  when  "dunging  out"  use  his 
hands  instead  of  a  shovel.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  oddity  of  it  that  made  this  last- 
ing impression,  or  it  may  have  been  his 
feeble,  tottering  footsteps.  I  remember 
seeing  him  often  sitting  on  a  bench  in  an 
outhouse,  where    he  would    spend  hours 


singing  in  a  gruff  voice  the  famous  ballad 
of  Captain  Kidd,  drumming  an  accom- 
paniment on  the  board  at  each  side,  with 
both  hands ;  his  finger  nails  were  long 
and  thick  and  each  one  gave  a  blow 
which  sounded  like  the  stroke  of  a  tack 
hammer. 

Solomon,  son  of  Parson  Ashley,  was  a 
fine  dancer,  and  Cato  was  a  fervent  ad- 
mirer of  his  skill,  and  tried  to  imitate  his 
steps.  His  practice  was  usually  on  the 
barn  floor,  and  sometimes  he  was  seen 
with  a  switch  whipping  his  legs,  "  to 
make  um  go  like  Massa  Solomon's." 

Cato  was  very  fond  of  horses,  and 
was  a  furious  rider,  when  he  could  in- 
dulge his  passion  unobserved.  If  caught, 
he  would  protest  that  the  horse  ran  away 
with  him.  "  Couldn't  stop  um  nohow, 
Massa." 

A  favorite  seat  of  Cato's  was  in  the 
chimney  corner  where  he  could  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  blazing  kitchen  fire, 
which  he  would  enjoy  like  a  salamander. 
Col.  T.  W.  Ashley,  his  latest  "  massa,"  was, 
one  of  the  earliest  to  substitute  a  cook- 
ing stove  for  the  fireplace.  Cato  was. 
disgusted  with  this  change  and  was  al- 
ways cold  after  it.  The  big  black  pile  of 
iron  yielded  no  warmth  or  comfort  to 
him.  He  would  hug  the  stove  and  sweat 
and  shiver,  and  shiver  and  sweat,  till  he 
could  stand  it  no  longer ;  then  he  would 
go  into  the  room  of  Madam  Ashley, 
widow  of  the  doctor,  to  warm  himself  at 
her  blazing  fire.  Seeing  was  believing 
with  him.  He,  also,  gathered  trinkets  to 
provide  for  his  translation,  his  most  val- 
ued possessions  being  brass  or  copper 
buttons.  The  term  "  Cato's  money  "  as 
applied  to  them  is  still  part  of  the  "  North 
End  "  vocabulary.  Cato  served  at  least 
one  campaign  in  the  last  French  war. 
He  died  Nov.  19,  1825,  when  between 
eighty-six  and  ninety  years  of  age. 

Lucy  Terry  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
baptized  June  15,  1735,  "on  account  of 
her  mistress,"  is  said  to  have  been  like 
Jinny  stolen  from  Africa  when  a  child. 
She  was  brought  to  Deerfield  from  Rhode 
Island  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Wells  when  five 
years  old.  We  read  of  her  in  the  church 
record  : 

"Aug.  13,  1744  Lucy  servt  to  Ebenezer  Wells 
was  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church." 
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••  Abijah  Prince  and  Lucy  Terry  servant  to 
Ens.1  \x  oe*  W  ells  were  married  May  ye  17,  1756, 
by  Elijah  Williams  Justo  Pace." 

Prince  was  born  about  1706,  and  was 
probably  carried  from  Wallingford,  Ct., 
to  Northfield,  by  Rev.  Benj.  Doolittle 
when  he  went  there  as  minister  in  1  7 1 7. 
Mr.  Doolittle  died  in  1749.  He  prob- 
ably gave  Abijah  his  freedom  and 
some  real  estate  rights,  for  in  1 75 1 
the  ex-slave  drew  shares  in  three  divi- 
sions of  the  undivided  land  in  Northfield, 
and  he  was  a  taxpayer  there  the  next 
year.  He  held  this  land  for  thirty  years, 
selling  out  in  17S2.  I  do  not  find  that 
he  lived  in  Northfield  after  1752. 

Abijah,  a  free  man,  marrying  Lucy,  a 
slave,  was  a  combination  by  which  En- 
sign Wells  may  have  hoped  to  profit,  the 
fruit  of  such  marriages  following  the  con- 
dition of  the  mother;  in  this  instance, 
however,  the  children  are  found  free,  nor 
do  we  meet  Lucy  again  as  a  slave.  Per- 
haps after  she  became  bone  of  his  bone 
and  flesh  of  his  flesh,  Abijah  was  allowed 
to  buy  out  the  ensign's  rights  in  the  con- 
cern. Abijah  and  Lucy  had  six  children. 
The  first  was  baptized  in  infancy  by  Par- 
son Ashley  as  "  Cesar  son  of  Abijah  Ne- 
gro and  Lusey  his  wife."  The  others 
were  Duroxa,  Drucilla,  Festus,  Tatnai 
and  Abijah.  Their  house  stood  near 
where  Philo  Munn  lives,  and  the  brook 
there  was  hence  called  "  Bijah's  brook." 
Lucy  went  by  the  name  of  "  Luce  Bijah." 
She  was  a  great  story  teller,  and  her  house 
1  place  of  resort  for  the  young  people 
of  the  "  Street."  Perhaps  an  "  Authors' 
Reading"  was  occasionally  part  of  the 
entertainment,  for  Luce  Bijah  comes 
down  to  us  as  a  poet.  The  account  of 
the  "  Bars  Light,"  Aug.  28,  1746,  which 
she  gives  in  verse,  is  the  fullest  and  best 
contemporary  account  of  that  bloody 
dy  which  has  been  preserved.  It. 
appears  that  upon  two  occasions  her 
muse  took  up  the  same  theme.  Of  the 
first  effort,  if  the  story  is  not  finished  in 
the  two  following  lines  preserved  in  the 
teeming  brain  of  Miss  Harriet  Hitchcock, 
X  is  lost : 

"Twaa  nigh  unto  Sam  Dickinson's  mill, 
'J  he  Indians  there  five  men  <li'l  kill." 

In  the  second  attempt  the  same  ground 


facts  are  given,  with  graphic  details  and 
added  circumstance  : 

"August  'twas  the  twenty-fifth 
Seventeen  hundred  forty-six 
The  Indians  did  in  ambush  lay 
Some  very  valient  men  to  slay 
The  names  of  whom  I'll  not  leave  out 
Samuel  Allen  like  a  hero  fout 
And  though  he  was  so  brave  and  bold 
His  face  no  more  shall  we  behold 
Eleazer  Hawks  was  killed  outright 
Before  he  had  time  to  fight 
Before  he  did  the  Indians  see 
Was  shot  and  killed  immediately 
Oliver  Amsden  he  was  slain 
Which  caused  his  friends  much  grief  and  pain 
Simeon  Amsden  they  found  dead 
Not  many  rods  off  from  his  head. 
Adonijah  Gillet,  we  do  hear 
Did  lose  his  life  which  was  so  dear 
John  Saddler  fled  across  the  water 
And  so  escaped  the  dreadful  slaughter 
Eunice  Allen  see  the  Indians  comeing 
And  hoped  to  save  herself  by  running 
And  had  not  her  petticoats  stopt  her 
The  awful  creatures  had  not  cotched  her 
And  tommyhawked  her  on  the  head 
And  left  her  on  the  ground  for  dead. 
Young  Samuel  Allen,  Oh  !  lack-a-day 
Was  taken  and  carried  to  Canada." 

Deacon  Samuel  Field  of  Deerfield  was 
one  of  the  grantees  of  Guilford,  Vt.,  and 
he  promised  Bijah  a  hundred  acre  lot 
there.  The  deacon  died  in  1762,  but  his 
son  David  conveyed  the  land  by  deed  to 
Bijah,  who  removed  there  in  1764.  With 
all  his  landed  estate  Bijah  became  ambi- 
tious for  more,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
original  petitioners  and  grantees  of  the 
town  of  Sunderland,  Vt.,  and  is  named 
in  the  charter.  He  drew  an  equal  share 
with  the  others  in  all  the  six  divisions. 
Cesar,  his  oldest  son,  settled  on  one  of 
his  lots,  where  he  died  in  1856  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  Cesar  served  in  the 
War  of  Independence,  and  was  not  un- 
likely one  of  Ethan  Allen's  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys.  He  received  in  old  age  a 
government  pension  of  the  generous  sum 
of  $2.66  per  month. 

Festus,  the  second  son,  was  inclined  to 
festivity.  His  father  swapped  a  piece  of 
land  for  an  old  horse,  saddle  and  bridle, 
and  a  fiddle,  with  which  goods  he  endowed 
this  son.  Festus  later  married  a  white 
woman,  and  settled  on  another  of  his 
father's  lots  in  Sunderland,  from  which  he 
removed  to  New  York  in  181 5,  and  later 
to  Danbury,  Vt.,  where  he  died  in  1819. 

Drucilla  became  disabled  about   1838, 
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and  was  supported  by  the  town  of  Sun- 
derland, where  she  died  Nov.  21,  1854, 
.aged  ninety-four  years. 

Tatnai  may  have  spent  a  long  life  in 
the  service  of  the  Hunt  family,  as  being 
the  Tatnai  described  by  Deacon  Phinehas 
Field  at  one  of  our  late  Memorial  Meet- 
ings. Abijah  and  Lucy  established  them- 
selves on  the  Batten  Kill  not  far  from  the 
house  of  Col.  Ethan  Allen,  who  had  lo- 
cated on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek. 
Their  nearest  neighbor  was  Col.  Eli  Bron- 
son, who  set  up  a  claim  to  part  of  Abi- 
jah's  farm.  Several  lawsuits  followed. 
The  town  at  length  took  the  matter  up, 
and  finally  it  reached  the  Supreme  Court 
-of  the  United  States,  where,  we  may 
suppose,  Col.  Bronson  met  a  Waterloo 
defeat,  and  Luce  Bijah  gained  a  national 
reputation.  The  Court  was  presided 
over  by  Hon.  Samuel  Chase  of  Maryland. 
Col.  Bronson  employed  two  leading  law- 
yers of  Vermont,  Stephen  R.  Bradley  and 
Royal  Tyler,  the  wit  and  poet,  and  after- 
wards chief  justice  of  the  state.  Isaac 
Ticknor,  later  governor  of  Vermont, 
managed  the  case  of  Abijah  and  Lucy. 
He  drew  the  pleadings,  and  our  Lucy  ar- 
gued the  case  at  length  before  the  court, 
justice  Chase  said  that  Lucy  made  a  better 
argument  than  he  had  heard  from  any 
lawyer  at  the  Vermont  bar. 

Once  more  this  remarkable  woman  ap- 
pears as  an  advocate  ;  as  before,  it  was 
on  a  question  of  a  line  —  not  a  boundary 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  one  which  is 
far  more  difficult  to  settle.  It  was  the 
color  line.  Lucy  was  anxious  that  one 
of  her  sons  should  obtain  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  made  application  to  the 
authorities  for  his  admission  to  Williams 
College.  He  was  rejected  on  account  of 
his  race.  The  indignant  mother  pressed 
her  claim  before  the  trustees  in  an  ear- 
nest and  eloquent  speech  of  three  hours, 
quoting  an  abundance  of  law  and  Gospel, 
chapter  and  verse,  in  support  of  it,  but  all 
in  vain.  The  name  of  no  son  of  Lucy 
Prince  graces  the  catalogue  of  Williams 
College. 

Abijah  and  Lucy  came  back  to  the 
hundred  acre  farm  at  Guilford.  Here 
Abijah  spent  his  last  years  and  died  Jan. 
19,  1794,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight; 
.here  he  was  buried  and  his  grave  is  well 


cared  for  by  the  present  owner  of  the 
farm.  About  1803  Lucy  went  back  to 
Sunderland,  and  in  her  extreme  old  age 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  horse-back 
trips  to  and  from  Bennington,  eighteen 
miles  away,  and  so  long  as  she  lived  made 
annual  pilgrimages  over  the  Green  Moun- 
tains to  visit  the  grave  of  her  husband. 
She  died  at  Sunderland  in  1821,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-one. 

In  the  checkered  lives  of  Abijah  Prince 
and  Lucy  Terry  is  found  a  realistic  ro- 
mance going  beyond  the  wildest  flights 
of  fiction. 

Jan.  23,  1749,  Parson  Ashley  preached 
an  evening  lecture  to  the  negroes  of 
Deerfield  from  this  text : 

"  God  hath  no  regard  of  persons  in  the  affair 
of  our  salvation;  whosoever  will  is  invited  to  come 
and  take  of  the  waters  of  life  freely." 

He  tells  them  : 

"  There  are  none  of  the  human  race  too  low 
and  despicable  for  God  to  bestow  salvation  upon. 
Yea,  it  is  the  mean  and  base  things  of  this  world 
which  God  is  pleased  to  elect  to  eternal  life, 
while  the  rich  are  sent  empty  away,  and  ye  great 
and  honorable  are  left  to  perish  in  their  sins." 

He  explains  that  those  in  high  places 
are  often  satisfied  with  the  good  things 
of  this  world,  and  think  themselves  above 
the  duties  of  Christianity,  while  — 

"  On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  who  are 
ready  to  think  God  will  not  have  mercy  on  them 
because  they  are  such  poor  miserable  creatures. 
It  may  be  they  are  poor  &  despised,  &  will  God 
think  on  them  the  world  will  take  no  notice  of? 
Or  it  may  be  they  are  ignorant  &  cant  know 
&  understand  like  other  men  ....  or  it  may  be 
they  think  yy  are  servants  &  yy  han't  time  or  ad- 
vantages, &  they  are  such  poor  creatures  that  it  is 
not  likely  they  shall  ever  obtain  mercy." 

After  further  defining  the  mental  and 
social  condition  of  his  hearers,  he   says : 

"  But  let  us  take  notice  of  the  riches  of  grace 
to  the  children  of  men.  The  poor  may  be  rich 
in  faith  &  hiers  of  Glory.  The  ignorant  may 
understand  and  know  God  in  Christ,  whilst  the 
wise  perish  in  their  own  understanding.  Servants 
who  are  at  the  dispose  &  command  of  others, 
who  it  may  be  are  despised  in  the  world,  may  be 
the  Lord's  freemen  &  hiers  of  Glory." 

After  much  more  counsel  equally  per- 
tinent and  encouraging  to  his  dusky  con- 
gregation, showing  them  how  much  better 
were  their  chances  in  the  future  life  than 
those  of  their  masters,  he  goes  on  to  give 
them  the  heads  of  his  sermon  still  in  re- 
serve : 
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■■  r:.  I  will  show  that  Christianity  allows  the  re- 
lation of  master  and  servant." 

A  curious  argument  to  induce  heathen 
to  accept  Christianity  this  must  have 
been. 

'•  2d  I  \\  ill  show  that  such  as  are  by  divine 
providence  placed  in  the  State  of  Servants,  are 
not  excluded  from  Salvation,  but  may  become  the 
Lord's  freemen. 

3  1  will  show  what  a  privilege  &  advantage  it 
is  to  be  a  freeman  in  the  Lord. 

4th  I  will  give  some  Directions  to  such  as  are 
Servants  to  become  the  Lords  freemen. 

5th  Will  show  what  motives  there  are  for  such 
to  be  the  Lords  freemen." 

Under  the  first  head  he  uses  the  stock 
arguments  from  the  Bible  —  tells  all 
about  the  believing  servants  and  unbeliev- 
ing master,  about  Paul,  Philemon,  Ones- 
simus,  etc.,  concluding  : 

"What  a  temptation  of  the  Devil  it  is  therefore 
to  lead  servants  into  sin,  and  provoke  God;  to 
insinuate  into  them  they  ought  not  to  abide  in  ye 
place  of  servant  —  and  so  either  forsake  their 
master,  or  are  uneasy,  unfaithful,  slothful  servants, 
to  the  damage  of  masters  &  the  dishonor  of  relig- 
ion, the  reproach  of  Christianity." 

And  so  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
profit  of  their  master  they  must  toil  on 
in  slavery  in  a  contented  and  thankful 
frame  of  mind. 

John  Brown  would  have  fared  hardly 
at  the  hands  of  this  teacher  and  preacher. 

He  concludes  his  2dly :  "  Men  may 
serve  their  master  and  yet  be  free  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death,  and  be  free  to 
serve  X." 

3''ly,  as  Christ's  freemen  they  become 
the  "  children  of  God  and  are  adopted  in- 
to his  family  "  and  so  have  great  privi- 
leges in  his  Kingdom,  even  as  freemen 
have  great  privileges  in  cities  or  in  the 
Commonwealths. 

11  They  are  delivered  from  the  covenant 
of  works,  they  are  not  under  the  law  but 
under  grace." 

They  have  "the  holy  angels  to  guard 
them  and  minister  to  them  in  the  world," 
and  "  when  they  come  to  die,  enter  into 
everlasting  rest  and  glory.  They  go  to 
be   with  the  Lord." 

4u,ly,  he  gives  directions  how  to  ac- 
compli,h  this  desirable  end,  concluding  : 

"You  must  be  contented  with  your  state  &  con- 
dition in  the  world,  and  not  murmur  and  complain 
of  what  God  orders  for  you.     You  must  be  faith- 


ful in  the  places  God  puts  you  &  not  be  eye 
servants  —  in  vain  to  think  to  be  Xts  freemen 
&be  slothful  servants." 

5thly,  "  If  you  are  Xts  freemen,  you 
may  contentedly  be  servants  in  the  world. 
If  you  are  not  Xts  freemen,  you  will  be 
slaves  of  the  Devil."  This  last  argument 
must  have  been  a  settler  to  those  who 
had  hard  masters  here. 

It  may  be  that  this  judicious  sermon 
of  Mr.  Ashley's  had  the  effect  to  enhance 
the  value  of  slave  property  and  induce 
his  brother-in-law  to  make  investments 
in  the  market  as  follows  : 

"  For  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  Old  Tenor  to 
me  Epraim  Williams  Jr.,  well  &  truly  paid, 
by  Israel  Williams  Esq.,  of  Hatfield,  I  do  hereby 
assign,  sell  &  convey  to  him  a  certain  negro  boy 
named  Prince,  aged  about  g  years  a  servant  for 
life,  to  hold  to  him,  his  hiers,  ag*  ye  claims  of  any 
person  whatsoever,  as  witness  my  hand  this  25th 
day  of  September  Anno  Domi  1750 

Eph  Williams  Jr." 

"Know  all  men  by  these  Presents,  that  I,  Heze- 
kiah  Whitmore  in  Middleboro  in  the  county  of 
Hartford,  for  &  in  consideration,  the  sum  of 
forty  pounds  Lawful  money,  to  me  in  hand  paid 
by  Israel  Williams  of  Hatfield  in  the  county  of 
Hampshire;  do  hereby  sell,  set  over,  &  convey  to- 
him  a  certain  negro  Girl,  named  Blossom,  aged 
about  sixteen  years.  To  serve  him,  his  hiers  & 
assigns  for  and  During  ye  full  term  of  her  natural 
life  hereby  covenanting  &  engaging  for  myself  & 
my  hiers  ext8  &  admrs  to  warrant  to  him  his  hiers 
&  assigns  to  be  sound  &  well,  &  against  the 
Lawful  claims  of  any  person  whatsoever,  as  wit- 
ness my  hand  &  seal  this  20th  day  of  May  1753. 

Signed  sealed  &  delivered  in  presence  of 

01.[iver]   Partridge  \ 

Eph.  Williams  Jr.      J 

Hezekiah  Wetmore  " 

seal 

This  was  a  respectable  transaction  and 
had  respectable  witnesses.  Partridge  was 
grandson  to  Parson  William  Williams  and 
nephew  to  Parson  Ashley.  Williams  was 
the  noted  Colonel  of  that  name,  a  princi- 
pal in  the  following  bargain  : 

"  I  John  Charles  Jr.  of  Brimfield  in  the  Co.  of 
Hampshire  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  fifty- 
three  pounds  six  shillings  &  eight  pence  to  me  in 
hand  paid  by  Maj.  Ephraim  Williams  of  Hatfield 
in  the  county  aforesaid,  the  rec't  whereof  I  do 
hereby  acknowledge  &  myself  fully  satisfied  and 
paid  Do  hereby  sell,  assign,  set  over,  and  convey 
to  the  sd  Ephraim  Williams  his  hiers  &  assigns  my 
Negro  Boy  Named  J  Romanoo  aged  about  six- 
teen years  to  be  the  sole  Property  of  sd  Ephraim 
his  hiers  and  assigns  to  his  and  their  use,  Benifit 
and   Behoof,    as  his  &   their   Slave,    during    the 
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natural  life  of  the  sd  Jromanoo,  and  I  do  here- 
by covenant,  Promise  and  agree,  that  before 
the  ensealing  hereof,  I  am  the  Rightful  and 
Lawful  owner  of  the  sd  slave,  and  have  good 
and  Lawful  Right  to  sell  and  Dispose  of  him  in 
manner  as  aforesaid,  and  that  I  will  by  these 
presents,  for  myself  &  my  hiers  Execrs  &  Admrs 
shall  always  be  held  to  warrant  and  secure  the  sd 
Negro  from  this  Day,  During  his  Natural  Life  as 
aforesaid  as  the  sole  property  of  the  sd  Ephraim, 
his  hiers  &  assigns,  to  his  and  their  use  &  Behoof, 
against  the  claim  and  chalange  of  any  other  per- 
son, and  all  Rightful  Pretentions  of  his  own,  to 
Freedom,  by  any  Law  or  right  whatsoever.  Wit- 
ness my  hand  &  seal  this  thirteenth  day  of  Febru- 
ary Anno  Domini  1755 

Signed  Sealed  &  delivered  in  presence  of 

Joseph  Dwight      ) 
iilis]  / 


Abner  [Tonsili 


John  Charles  Jr." 


seal 


In  this  document  there  is  no  disguise. 
A  spade  is  called  a  spade,  and  the  doc- 
trine that  all  acted  upon  here  stands  writ 
in  black  and  white,  that  the  Negro  can 
make  no  just  claim  to  owning  his  own 
body  "by  any  Law  or  Right  whatever." 

General  and  Judge  Dwight,  the  wit- 
ness, was  for  many  years  one  of  New 
England's  leading  men,  in  military  and 
civil  life.  • 

What  became  of  Romanoo  we  know 
not,  but  probably  his  value  went  to  swell 
the  funds  for  founding  that  college  which 
refused  admission  to  the  son  of  Abijah 
and  Lucy  Prince.  At  the  time  Maj. 
Williams  bought  this  man,  who  was  war- 
ranted to  have  no  Legal  or  Moral  right 
to  his  own  flesh,  blood  or  brain,  he  him- 
self was  preparing  to  offer  his  own  body 
and  his  own  life  for  the  services  of  his 
country.  Seven  months  later  he  fell  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment  in  the  Bloody 
Morning  Scout,  Sept.  8,  1755,  leaving  his 
estate  to  found  Williams  College. 

No  information  can  be  added  to  that 
given  in  the  following,  extracted  from  the 
Docket  Book  of  Judge  Williams,  save 
that  Hartford  got  off  with  such  credit 
that  he  had  a  running  account  with  John 
Russell,  at  his  store,  in  1762.  In  this 
case  it  appears  that  the  master  is  held 
responsible  for  the  act  of  the  slave,  what- 
ever that  act  may  have  been  : 

"Hampshire  S.S.  At  a  Court  held  in  Deer- 
field  Nov.  20,  1 761  Before  me  Thomas  Williams 
Esq.  Elijah  Williams  Esq.  Plaintiff  &  Hartford  a 
Negro  man  slave  to  Thomas  Dickinson  of  Deer- 
field  aforesaid  Yeoman,  Defend4. 


Upon  considering  ye  proof  made  out  against  sd 
Negro  reognize  his  sd  master  for  his  appearance 
at  Court 

Att.  Thomas  Williams. 

Thomas  Dickinson,  who  was  the  father 
of  "Uncle  Sid,"  lived  where  Charles 
Jones  lives  and  Judge  Williams,  the  next 
door  south. 

In  the  church  record  we  read  : 

"Dec.  15,  1782  baptised  Patience,  Negro  Ser- 
vant to  Mrs.  Silliman  by  Mr.  Parsons  of  Am- 
herst." 

"Aug.  27,  1786  Baptised  by  Mr.  Parsons 
Lemuel,  servant  to  Mrs.  Silliman." 

"  Married  Oct.  23,  1 794  Chloe  Silliman  and 
Noble  Spencer." 

This  Chloe  was  for  a  long  time  a  faith- 
ful and  trusted  servant  to  Mrs.  Silliman, 
who  was  twelfth  child  and  sixth  daughter 
of  Parson  John  Williams.  By  will  at  her 
death  in  1783,  Mrs.  Silliman  gave  Chloe 
her  freedom,  and  to  set  her  up  in  house- 
keeping gave  her  "  a  Bible,  a  cow,  a 
feather  bed,  a  brass  kettle,  a  pot,  2  tramels, 
chests,  hand  irons,  chairs,  and  pewter 
things."  To  Jockton,  a  Mulatto  of  Col. 
Hinsdale,"  —  her  first  husband  then 
twenty  years  dead,  —  she  gave  the  avails 
of  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  New 
Hampshire. 

"Boston"  and  "Town,"  of  whom  I 
hear  nothing  else,  had  store  accounts  in 
1 761.  Slavery  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
was  indeed  a  peculiar  institution.  It  was 
in  the  mildest  form  in  which  one  man 
can  own  the  body  of  another.  The 
slaves  became  in  a  measure  members  of 
the  family  holding  them.  They  worked 
with  the  father  and  boys  in  field  and 
forest,  and  in  the  kitchen  and  spinning 
room  with  the  mother  and  daughters. 
Labor  was  respected.  It  was  not  only  a 
disgrace  to  be  idle,  but  it  was  against  the 
law  of  the  land.  But  while  uniting  in 
labor,  there  was  no  social  equality  ;  while 
the  whole  family  made  the  kitchen  the 
centre  of  home  life,  the  slave  had  his 
own  table  and  his  own  corner.  Separate 
seats  were  provided  for  negroes  in  the 
meeting-house.  I  hear  of  no  dissatisfac- 
tion with  this  arrangement.  It  seems  to 
have  been  accepted  on  both  sides  as  a 
natural  one.  Even  Lucy  Prince,  when 
visiting  Deerfield  in  her  old  age,  being 
invited   to  take  a  seat  at  table  with  the 
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family,  refused,  saying,  "No,  Missy,  no,  I 
know  my  place." 

As  slavery  came  into  this  colony  and 
was  accepted  under  English  common 
law  without  legislation,  so  it  was  abol- 
ished by  force  of  public  opinion  without 
any  statute  law.1  In  the  Constitution  of 
Massachusetts,  adopted  in  1780,  there  is 
not  one  word  referring  directly  to  retain- 
ing or  abolishing  negro  slavery. 

Article  First  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  de- 
clares :  "All  men  are  born  free  and  equal, 
and  have  certain  natural,  essential  and 
inalienable  rights,  among  which  may  be 
reckoned  the  right  of  enjoying  their  lives 
and  liberties." 

This  is  the  same  in  substance  that  ap- 
pears in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence,   where    Rums    Choate    called    it  a 

1  It  would  seem  that  one  man  at  least  feared  the  result  of 
the  strussle  for  independence  on  the  value  of  slave  property. 
In  1776  Col.  Isaac  Royal  wrote  to  his  agent  at  Medford: 
"Please  sell  the  following  negros:  Stephen  and  George, 
each  cost  £60  Sterling,  &  I  would  take  ^50  apiece  for  them. 
Hagar  cost  £35  sterling,  but  I  will  take  £-y>.  for  her.  I 
save  for  Mira  ^35,  but  will  take  ^25.  If  Mr.  Benjamin 
Hall  will  give  $100  for  which  he  offered,  he  may  have  her 
it  being  a  good  place."  In  1716  prices  were  higher  —  Mr. 
Stobs  of  Boston  holds  two  for  whom  he  was  offered  "  900 
bushels  corn,"  or  "  85  barrels  Pitch  "  or  ^85. 


" glittering  and  sounding  generality" — 
as  it  was.  In  this  case,  however,  it 
proved  on  judicial  trial  to  be  an  actual, 
sound  practicality.  It  appears  that  in 
1 754  Quaco,  son  of  Mingo  and  Dinah, 
then  nine  years  old,  was  bought  as  a 
slave,  and  at  this  time  was  held  as  such 
by  Nathaniel  Jennison,  of  Barre.  In 
September,  1781,  a  suit  was  begun  before 
the  court  at  Worcester,  which  ended  in  a 
verdict  that  Quaco  was  a  freeman,  own- 
ing his  own  body.  This  decision  sound- 
ed the  death  knell  of  human  slavery  in 
the  good  old  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts.2 


2  Since  writing  the  above,  a  case  has  come  under  my  no- 
tice which  makes  it  doubtful  if  slavery  ever  had  anything 
more  than  a  suffrage  existence  in  the  colony.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  question  ot  its  legality  has  not  been  succesfully 
raised  since  the  above  decision.  The  case  was  that  of 
"James  vs.  Lechmen."  The  defendant  had  held  James  in 
bondage  for  eleven  years,  when  May  31,  1769,  the  slave 
sued  his  master  for  damages  for  having  "  restrained  him  of 
his  liberty,  and  held  him  in  servitude  ....  against  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  against  the  will  of  the  said  James." 
The  case  was  tried  at  Concord,  September,  1769,  where  a 
verdict  was  given  that  "  the  said  Richard  recover  against 
the  said  James  costs."  James  appealed  to  a  higher  court; 
and  the  case  came  before  his  "  Majesty's  Court  of  Judica- 
ture, Court  of  Assise,  &  General  Goal  Delivery  "  at  Cam- 
bridge, Oct.  31,  1769,  where  the  decision  of  the  lower  court 
was  reversed,  and  James  won  his  suit. 
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By    Walter  Storrs  Bigelow. 


NOW  evening  leads  the  tired  hours 
That  started  briskly  with  the  day ; 
,  Now  fade  the  weary  hearted  flowers, 
Which  then  were  fresh  and  gay. 

Slowly  the  once  up-springing  light 
Descends  the  western  depths  of  sky ; 

Long  shadows  now  foretell  the  night, 
Where  sullenly  they  lie. 

So  evening  has  its  way,  without ; 

But  cheerful  radiance  fills  thy  room  : 
Let  not  the  shadows  round  about 

Dismay  thee  with  their  gloom. 

Thy  lamp,  when  sunbeams  lose  their  power, 
Shall  burn  with  all  the  steadier  ray, 

Till,  at  the  curtained  midnight  hour, 
It  turn  the  dark  to  day. 


THE   PASSING   OF   EXPECTANCY. 

By  Dora  Read  Goodale. 

BY  THE  south  chimney  in  the  sun 
You  nailed  the  grape  vine  to  the  wall : 
"The  priest,"  you  said,  "will  make  us  one 
Ere  the  fruit  ripens,  in  the  fall." 
Now  the  leaves  fade,  and  cold  winds  blow, 
But  Heaven  has  not  ruled  it  so. 

Two  birds  built  in  the  dooryard  tree  : 

I  watched  them  as  the  days  went  by. 
"A  larger  life  shall  break  for  me," 

I  thought,  "  before  your  nestlings  fly." 

Now  to  the  far-off  south  they  go, 
While  I  shall  never  find  it  so. 

You  said  :   "  As  darkness  veils  the  skies 
And  coldly  marks  the  year's  decline, 

A  later,  rosier  sun  shall  rise  — 

Our  hearth-fire,  Esther,  yours  and  mine." 

Look,  'tis  the  tempest  —  look,  the  snow  ! 
This  only  was  not  ordered  so. 

Spring  will  come  and  the  young  birds  nest ; 

The  laws  of  nature  keep  their  range  ; 
Her  motions  mock  the  human  breast, 

That  infinite  troubled  sea  of  change. 
Tired  out  at  length,  well  pleased  I'll  go 

Back  to  His  arms,  who  made  me  so. 


MONA    LISA. 

Bv  Abbe  Carter  Goodloe. 


ANGEL  or  Sorceress  !  breathe  to  me  where  lies 
Thy  charm  !     O  !   the  dark  wonder  of  thy  face, 
Where  beauty  and  malignity  embrace  ! 
The  covert  joy  within  the  shadowed  eyes, 
The  mirth  upon  the  lips  which  knew  no  sighs, 
The  brow  whereon  life's  conflicts  left  no  trace, 
The  look  inscrutable  past  time  and  space, 
Bespeak  a  soul  that  knew  not  sacrifice. 
Faithless  and  heartless  !      Mona  Lisa,  such 
Thou  wert,  and  he  who  loved  thee  doth  confess 
Thy  guilty  soul  by  his  fine,  artist  touch  — 
His  genius  still  unerring ;  —  yet  not  less 
He  loved  thee  madly,  though  thou  gav'st  not  much, 
Who  gav'st  of  love  all  but  its  happiness. 


YE    ROMANCE   OF   CASCO    BAY. 

By  Herbert  M.  Sylvester. 
V. 

CASCOE. 


WHAT  I  am  about  to  relate  is  not 
altogether  history.  It  is  in  part 
so  old  that  one  can  hardly  tell 
what  part  is  history  and  what  is  legend. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  yellowed 
its  story,  and  the  memory  of  man  is 
somewhat  to  be  relied  upon  in  places 
where  all  that  is  authentic  has  not  been 
printed  in  the  books.  Years  Ijave  mel- 
lowed the  tragedies  of  old  Cascoe  into 
tales  that  children  read  by  the  winter  fire- 
side, or  that  grown-up  folk  read  by  the 
seashore  thereabout  on  a  summer  day, 
environed  by  so  much  of  the  old  time 
scenery  of 

"  Winding  shores, 
Of  narrow  capes,  and  isles  which  lie 
Slumbering  to  ocean's  lullaby," 

in  which  their  plots  were  laid. 

We  shall  have  to  do  without  the  orch- 
estral prelude  that  ushers  in  the  play  in  a 


well-regulated  play-house,  for  the  show- 
man is  tinkling  his  bell  and  the  curtain 
will  rise  in  a  moment.  A  drama  is  never 
so  attractive  as  when  well  staged ;  and 
with  others  I  find  myself  wondering  what 
the  scene  is  to  be  like.  But  the  curtain 
is  up  at  last,  and  I  find  pictured  across  its 
ample  stage  an 

"  Old  and  quiet  town, 
The  ghostly  sails  that  out  at  sea 
Flapped  their  white  wings  of  mystery; 
The  beaches  glimmering  in  the  sun, 
And  the  low  wooded  capes  that  run 
Into  the  sea-mist,  north  and  south," 

and  an  island-studded  bay  that  has  a 
peculiar  fascination  for  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque  in  nature.  It  is  a  real  bay, 
with  real  water  and  real  ships  ploughing 
through  it,  and  a  real  wind  puffing  out 
their  sails,  a  rare  bit  of  scenery,  which 
lacks    not  a  single  quality  to    make   its 
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beauty  perfect.  Coves  and  inlets  mingle 
their  outlines  of  tree  and  reef  inextricab- 
ly ;  and  rocky  bluffs,  bold  and  threaten- 
ing near  at  hand,  shorten  into  low  relief 
as  they  recede  into  a  far-away  perspec- 
tive, their  gray  tones  blending  with  their 
inverted  reflections  in  the  placid  waters  at 
their  feet,  giving  to  them  the  soft,  dreamy 
effects  so  common  to  sea  landscapes. 
The  irregular  zig-zag-like  markings  of 
the  island  and  mainland  shores,  jutting 
between  and  by  each  other,  abound  in 
fantastic  shapes  and  broken  lines,  which 
add  to  the  charm  of  the  constantly  vary- 
ing landscape. 

Two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  a  day's 
sail  from  old  Pentagoet  southward  would 
have  brought  the  voyager  to  the  easterly 
boundary  of  this  sheet  of  water,  the 
northeast  wall  of  this  bay,  which, 

"  Stretching  its  shrunk  arm  out  to  all  the 

winds 
And  relentless  smiting  of  the  waves,  " 

makes  a  slim,  ragged  peninsula  trending 
to  the  southward,  better  known  in  Colon- 
ial times  as  Pejepscot.  Still  southward, 
some  eight  leagues  away,  is  its  southern 
land-wall,  where  perhaps  we  have  pitched 
our  tents,  and  lying  between,  dotting  the 
blue  sea,  is  an  island  for  every  day  in  the 
year.  In  summer  the  cattle  may  be  seen 
upon  some  of  the  larger  of  them  crop- 
ping their  scanty  herbage ;  but  in  winter 
they  are  for  the  most  part  deserted. 
Parts  of  these  island  shores  are  ragged 
and  broken  into  sharp  needle-like  shapes, 
that  at  low  water  resemble  huge  teeth ; 
their  extremities  are  slim  out-reaching 
arms  of  rock,  black  with  seaweed,  stretch- 
ing far  into  the  waters  that  chafe  and  fret 
themselves  into  fleecy  whiteness  about 
these  rude  barriers  of  Nature.  Steep 
cliffs  end  in  abrupt  precipices  that  tower 
above  the  tallest  masts;  and  up  their 
sides  shoot  the  straight  spruces,  tall,  ar- 
rowy, their  tops  crowned  with  sparse 
foliage.  Here  are  the  quarries  of  the 
broad-winged  white-headed  eagles,  whose 
rights  of  piscary  are  older  than  the  most 
ancient  of  charters.  One  may  see,  any 
day  of  the  year,  the  eagles  hovering 
about  the  bay  in  search  of  plunder, 
watching  the  fish-hawks  and  ospreys  at 
their  sport  among  the  islands  and  road- 
steads, only  to  rob  them  when  they  have 


made  an  especially  good  catch.  When 
fish  are  scarce  and  the  eagle's  fishermen 
fail  him,  a  plump  sea-gull  will  whet  his 
appetite  as  well. 

Clumps  of  willows  follow  the  yellow 
sands  as  they  curve  backward  from  the 
cliffs,  the  bright  green  of  their  foliage 
standing  out  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
darker  tones  of  the  dwarf  pines  and 
spruces  ;  their  long  drooping  branches  are 
wet  with  the  spray  of  every  incoming  tide. 
White  sails  glide  into  the  shadows  of  the 
headlands,  or  fade  away  below  the  hori- 
zon, lending  the  romance  of  the  ships  to 
the  intensity  of  color  which  pervades  the 
outlook.  The  atmosphere  is  clear,  and 
nature's  lines  are  sharply  drawn.  The 
high  lights  are  strong  and  the  shadows 
deep,  with  well-defined  gradations.  They 
are  like  musical  notes  strung  upon  a  staff, 
so  perfect  is  the  harmony  of  color  that 
greets  the  eye. 

Only  the  centuries  have  left  their  foot- 
steps about  the  worn  crags  and  ledges, 
along  the  seaward  sides  of  which  the 
scanty  tufts  of  spruce,  gray  and  stunted, 
are  twisted  into  ungainly  shapes  by  the 
storms  of  the  Atlantic,  while  over  their 
gray  reaches  of  broken  shingle  is  strown 
the  debris  of  wreck  and  driftwood  and 
floating  kelp.  These  bold  shores  have 
witnessed  many  a  tumult  of  storm-driven 
wave  racing  inward  with  the  flying  rain 
and  sleet,  but  the  same  granite  buttresses 
are  here  as  of  the  postglacial  period,  in 
all  their  silent  pride  and  massive  strength, 
only  a  bit  more  shattered  and  worn,  their 
polished  walls  telling  of  many  a  Titan 
shock. 

A  glance  at  the  southeastern  coast  of 
Maine  shows  this  sheet  of  dark  water  to 
be,  if  not  the  largest  indentation  of  the 
series  of  bays  and  salt-water  inlets  which 
give  to  the  whole  coast  its  irregular  con- 
tour and  marked  characteristics  of  rug- 
ged strength  and  attractiveness,  pos- 
sessed of  a  more  delicate  charm  and 
fascination  than  either  the  Penobscot  or 
the  Passamaquoddy,  with  its  islands, 
their  out-lying  ledges  and  low  rocky  reefs 
anchored  so  thickly  about,  long,  narrow 
and  thickly-wooded,  every  one  of  them 
trending  to  the  southwest;  this  very 
plainly  indicates  the  course  of  the  im- 
mense glacier  that  ages  ago  left  its  foot- 
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prints  not  only  among  these  sea  -  girt 
rocks,  but  along-  a  line  hence  that  would 
take  one  over  the  highest  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's White  Hills,  where  other  foot- 
prints of  the  same  mighty  force  are  as 
plainly  to  be  seen. 

At  the  Pejepscot,  or  easterly  end  of 
this  bay,  these  islands  together  with 
Harpswell  Neck  resemble  a  huge  hand 
outspread  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  ;  and  as 
one  sails  down  through  them  to  the  south- 
ward the  snowy  summits  of  the  far-off 
New  Hampshire  mountains  are  plainly 
discernible,  forming  the  extreme  western 
horizon.  About  Harpswell  Neck,  so  the 
legend  runs,  was  the  old-time  cruising- 
ground  of  the  "  Dead  Ship  "  j  the  ill-bod- 
ing prophecy  of  its  appearing,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  was  wont  to  terrify  the  credul- 
ous crones  and  fisher-wives  of  Orr's  Island, 
who  watched  for  its  coming  with  the 
keenest  anxiety  and  dread. 

"  Old  men  still  walk  the  Isle  of  Orr 
Who  tell  her  date  and  name; 

Old  shipwrights  sit  in  Freeport  yards, 
Who  hewed  her  oaken  frame." 

And  now,  when  the  boats  are  late,  the 
olden  tale  comes  to  mind,  and  the  gray 
phantom  of  a  ship  beating  slowly  land- 
ward with  silent  and  deserted  decks 
leaves  its  weird  picture  on  the  imagina- 
tion. Bright  skies  and  cool  seas  dispel 
such  vagaries ;  but  with  the  dark  lower- 
ing storm  swept  along  the  wooded  head- 
lands and  over  the  barren  sands  before 
the  furious  winds,  the  vision  of  boats 
among  the  breakers  and  of  desperate 
men  struggling  with  the  merciless  waters 
is  too  often  one  of  stern  reality. 

Orr's  Island  is  suggestive  moreover  of 
that  beautiful  story,  "  The  Pearl  of  Orr's 
Island, ;'  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
part  at  the  old  Pennell  house,  which 
shows  no  trace  of  its  age,  but  looks  as 
.  and  domestic  and  comfortable  as 
if  it  were  not  almost  out  to  sea,  as  it  has 
been  for  so  many  years.  Between  Whit- 
tier  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  Orr's  Island  is  sure 
of  a  definite  and  well-remembered  loca- 
tion ;  and  few  spots  along  the  Maine 
shore  are  more  worthy  of  a  prolonged 
visit,  or  are  possessed  of  more  varied 
ry. 

Along  the  bluffs  and  sandy  dunes  of 
the    shore    that   unwinds   like    a    tangled 


thread  among  the  Cascoe  islands  are  iso- 
lated fishing  hamlets,  —  brown,  weather- 
beaten  houses  among  the  rocks,  often- 
perched  high  up  against  a  background  of 
scanty  birch  growth.  With  the  fishing- 
boats  drawn  up  on  the  sands  below,  and- 
the  quaintly  dressed  figures  of  their 
dwellers,  they  are  exceedingly  picturesque 
and  afford  fine  studies  for  the  painter.  A 
ship  with  full-blown  sails  against  the  sky,, 
a  sea  that  looks  "wet,"  —  with  such  in- 
imitable art  are  the  colors  laid  on,  —  is  a 
beautiful  thing ;  but  there  is  nothing  hu- 
man about  it.  An  old  interior  with  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  everyday  living,  with 
a  touch  of  humanity  about  it,  a  child- 
at  play  among  the  knotted  seines,  a  net- 
mender,  a  bar  of  sunshine,  is  a  poem,, 
with  all  the  rhythm  and  speech  and 
sympathetic  quality  of  poetic  expression. 
When  the  tide  is  out,  the  yellow  marsh 
grasses  bend  under  the  breeze.  Flocks 
of  sea-birds  scurry  over  the  odorous  fiats- 
Here  and  there  dun-colored  stacks  of 
marsh  hay  with  sharpened  domes  break 
the  monotony  of  these  salt  levels.  Wide- 
mouthed  rivers  stretch  seaward ;  the 
broad  mouth  of  the  Presumscot  makes 
an  arm  of  the  bay ;  farther  south  is 
Casco  river  fringed  with  black  wharves,, 
once  the  hermit  settlement  of  IngersolL 
It  is  no  wonder  these  beautiful  waters 
with  their  numerous  coves  and  inlets  and. 
snug  places  for  the  sheltering  of  vessels 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  storm- 
beaten  voyager  of  the  early  days.  No 
doubt  then  as  now  the  bay  was  possessed 
of  the  same  delicate  tones  of  light  and 
shade,  its  grays,  browns,  yellows  and  pur- 
ples, its  emerald  or  slaty  waters,  its  wood- 
embossed  landscapes  of  ever-varying  at- 
traction. In  these  days  frequently-  on 
summer  afternoons  dense  low-hanging 
mists  gather  about  the  roadsteads,  chok- 
ing them  entirely,  throwing  across  the 
gateways  of  the  offings  bars  of  dulled 
silver,  or  slowly  creep  between  the  islands 
and  with  stealthy,  hesitating  movement 
roll  away  inland,  leaving  the  worn  crags 
and  gray  ledges  more  sharply  defined 
than  ever  in  the  strong  clear  sunlight. 
The  dancing  waters,  the  soft  blue  sky- 
pictured  with  flying  clouds  that  one  sees 
only  by  the  sea,  and  the  snowy  sails  of 
the  ships  beating  in  or  out  of  the  narrow 
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channels,  are  but  parts  of  a  picture  to  be 
seen  from  the  heights  of  the  old  town 
that  has  grown  up  within  the  shelter  of 
this  southernmost  headland. 

From  the  Merrimac  to  the  Kennebec 
extended  the  Laconia  Grant.  It  was  a 
goodly  country.  Hither  came  many  an 
adventurous  m  a  n 
from  the  Massachu- 
setts settlements,  the 
tide  setting  notice- 
ably to  the  eastward 
before  the  Plymouth 
Colony  had  obtain- 
ed its  foothold. 
Richmond's  Island, 
Monhegan  and  Pe- 
maquid  were  then 
prominent  fishing 
stations,  and  had 
their  influence  in 
opening  this  terri- 
tory to  men  of  the 
type  of  George 
Cleeve,  who,  if  an- 
cient report  be  true, 
was  a  man  of  brave 
parts,  shrewdness, 
grit  and  untiring  en- 
ergy, and  a  considerable  politician  ■  for 
outwardly  a  good  subject  of  the  king, 
he  found  no  difficulty  in  espousing  the 
cause  of  Cromwell.  His  service  in 
Cromwell's  army,  —  for  he  went  from 
Cascoe  to  take  up  arms  for  the  Common- 
wealth, —  proved  a  profitable  venture  to 
himself,  for  it  strengthened  his  title  from 
Gorges  by  his  purchase  of  the  old  char- 
ter rights  from  Rigby,  one  of  Cromwell's 
officers. 

When  Cleeve  returned  to  Cascoe,  there 
came  with  him  a  young  fellow  who  be- 
came an  inmate  of  his  household.  There 
was  another  who  became  interested  in 
this  new-comer,  we  may  believe  more  for 
companionship's  sake  than  through  any 
warmer  interest,  —  for  it  is  quite  likely 
pretty  Betsey  Cleeve  was  as  demure  as  a 
Puritan  maid  of  those  times  should  be. 
Alas  for  demureness  and  maidenly  simpli- 
city !  It  was  not  long  before  Betsey's 
heart  went  into  the  clearings  with  her  lover, 
while  his  remained  with  the  red-cheeked 
girl,  spinning  wool  and  flax  or  weaving 
the   family    homespun    in    the   cumbrous 


nan  "  old,  quiet  town 


wooden  loom.  It  is  not  unlikely  this  colon- 
ial courtship  went  as  smoothly  and  pleas- 
antly in  the  firelight  of  this  log-sheltered 
hearth  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago, 
smothered  in  deeps  of  drifting  snows,  as  it 
does  to-day  within  the  parlors  of  the  stately 
brownstone  fronts  that  overlook  the  site 
of  this  first  love- 
making  in  these 
parts.  Betsey's 
lover  had  one  ad- 
vantage young  men 
do  not  have  now- 
adays :  there  was  no 
"  other  fellow"  con- 
stantly fanning  the 
flame  of  his  uneasi- 
ness ;  and  there  is 
no  intimation  that 
the  course  of  his 
affection  did  not  run 
smooth,  —  for  it  is 
a  recorded  fact  that 
Elizabeth  Cleeve 
became  Mrs.  Tho- 
mas Mitton  in  due 
time,  the  first  Eng- 
lish marriage  in  this 
section  :  a  very  in- 
teresting event,  in  which  the  whole 
neighborhood,  which  then  consisted  of 
two  families,  no  doubt  actively  partici- 
pated. Mitton  was  more  fortunate  in  his 
romancing  than  the  brave  Standish. 

A  generation  later  the  cabins  of  Cleeve 
and  Tucker  had  grown  into  the  most  im- 
portant settlement  along  the  eastern 
frontier  beyond  the  Piscataqua  river,  —  a 
sober,  orderly  community. 

At  this  time,  which  was  1675,  the 
thirteen  settlements  in  the  Dominion  of 
Maine  contained  a  population  of  perhaps 
six  thousand,  widely  dispersed,  and  for 
that  reason  unable  to  successfully  repel 
savage  attack.  After  long  years  of  peace- 
ful intercourse  a  tragedy  was  to  be  en- 
acted, whose  run  depended  upon  French 
muskets,  French  intrigue,  and  Indian 
savagery.  The  stars  in  this  real  tragedy 
were  all  of  local  reputation  except  when 
Baron  Castine  left  his  Penobscot  wigwam 
to  play  some  leading  part  in  the  massacre 
that  was  sure  to  come. 

King  Philip,  uneasy  and  jealous  of  the 
English  settler,  was  slowly  perfecting  plans 
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for  his  extermination.  The  English, 
guilty  of  constant  encroachment  upon 
the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Indians,  had 
afforded  sufficient  provocation,  which  was 
augmented  by  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  the  settlers  by  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
arms  to  the  Indians,  or  the  repairing  of 
them  for  use  by  the  Indians. 

The  Indian  after  thirty  years  of  ac- 
quaintance  with  the  English  musket  had 
be<  ome  a  stranger  to  the  use  of  the  bow 
and  flint-head  arrow.  It  was  impossible 
to  undo  his  education  in  the  use  of  fire- 
arms. His  living  depended  in  great  part 
upon  the  unerring  aim  of  his  musket.  It 
was  too  late.  Messengers  carried  the 
news  of  the  coming  of  the  commissioners 
to  disarm  the  natives  to  every  tribe  on 


the  northern  frontier ;  and  a  state  of  sus- 
picion and  hostility  resulted  which  pre- 
pared the  Indians,  urged  on  by  the  French, 
who  were  jealous  of  the  English  advance 
toward  Acadia,  for  the  treacherous  over- 
tures of  Philip's  emissaries  and  to  engage 
in  the  war,  which  broke  out  in  the  mid- 
summer of  1675. 

The  first  act  in  this  tragedy,  which 
with  few  intervals  of  quiet  lasted  forty 
years,  was  that  of  the  New  Meadows 
River,  a  Brunswick  stream,  a  few  miles 
to  the  eastward.  A  settler's  house  was 
robbed  of  its  guns  and  ammunition,  and 
his  cattle  killed.  What  would  have  hap- 
pened to  the  settler  and  his  son  had  they 
not  fled  on  their  horses  is  a  matter  of 
speculation.  The  settler's  wife  was  un- 
harmed. A  few  days  later  Stogummor, 
better  known  as  Falmouth  in  the  colonial 
geography,  was  partly  destroyed,  and  this 
was  followed  by  an  aggressive  campaign 
on  the  settlers  in  these  parts  after  the 
desultory  style  of  Indian  warfare.  Bands 
of  marauding  savages  were  scattered  over 
the  province,  burning,  killing  and  making 
captives.  The  most  hideous  atrocities 
were  committed  at  French  instigation, 
and  the  settlements  were  demoralized ; 
for  the  larger  part  of  this  Castine  and 
Per£  Rasle  were  responsible.  The  sev- 
enth of  October  in  this  year  was  observed 
by  the  English  colonies  as  a  day  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  which  might  have  been 
more  profitably  observed  at  an  earlier 
period  in  the  interest  of  the  prevention 
of  those  acts  of  which  the  savages  had 
abundant  cause  to  complain,  and  the  bit- 
ter fruits  of  which  the  settlers  were  now 
reaping.  The  first  act  of  the  tragedy 
extended  over  a  period  of  three  years, 
when  the  Peace  of  Casco  was  consum- 
mated, and  Massachusetts  took  Maine 
under  her  colonial  wing  by  a  sort  of  pro- 
prietary purchase. 

Marquette,  Joliet  and  La  Salle,  with 
other  missionaries,  had  penetrated  the 
western  wildernesses.  Along  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, to  the  Gulf,  a  chain  of  French 
posts  had  been  established.  The  Eng- 
lish regarded  this  extension  of  the  French 
boundary  as  threatening  rights  under 
their  charter  from  James  I.,  by  which 
they  claimed  all   the  territory  from  the 
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Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  south  of  a  line 
drawn  along  the  latitude  of  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  and  thence  westward. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  French  claimed 
the  territory  watered  by  the  Great  River 
by  reason  of  their  being  the  earliest  ex- 
plorers and  settlers.  The  French  claim 
was  certainly  well-founded.  Whatever 
causes  combined  to  engage 
the  two  nations  in  war, 
this  was  a  sufficient  cause 
in  those  days  of  jealous 
acquisition  of  territory  in 
the  New  World.  Best 
known  in  history  as  King 
William's  War,  the  war  was 
marked  by  a  wickedness 
and  devastation  never  be- 
fore known  in  the  annals 
of  Indian  warfare,  and  fall- 
ing heaviest  along  the 
northwestern  frontier  of 
New  England.  Most  of 
the  remote  settlements  had 
been  destroyed  or  aban- 
doned. This  settlement  on  •"%■' 
Casco  river  was  to  share  the 
fate  of  Dover  and  Schenec- 
tady. During  the  summer 
of  1689  the  depredations 
of  the  Indians  were  extended 
whole  frontier.  None  knew  how  or  when 
the  blow  was  to  fall.  Settlers  were  hardly 
safe  in  the  larger  towns  and  settlements. 
Men  carried  their  muskets  slung  to  their 
backs  as  they  wended  their  way  to  church 
or  wrought  in  the  fields  with  plough  or 
scythe.  The  low  fences  of  rails  and 
ragged,  uprooted  stumps,  which  formed 


Acute  to  an  abnormal  degree,  a  literal 
translator  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  nature, 
inured  to  exposure,  fatigue  and  hunger, 
always  alert,  no  vigilance  could  protect 
the  settler  from  the  craft  and  treachery 
of  this  nomad  of  the  wilderness.  Very 
early  in  the  war  few  settlers  were  to  be 
found  east  of  the  Piscataqua.     It  was  a 
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the  primitive  boundaries  of  their  limited 
domains,  and  the  thick  shadows  of  the 
neighboring  woodlands  were  constantly 
srcutinized  for  the  hidden  foe. 


Bracket* *  Woods. 

war  of  extermination.  Monhegan,  a 
fishing  station  at  the  eastern  limit  of 
Casco  Bay,  offered  five  pounds  for  every 
Indian  head.  By  proclamation  savages 
were  outlawed. 

Topographically,  Cascoe  was  almost  an 
island.  The  tides  from  the 
sea  swept  up  the  bay  and 
through  the  narrow  gap  at 
the  north  end  of  the  neck, 
up  over  the  flats  of  Back 
Cove,  a  broad  inlet  making 
into  the  mainland  and  ex- 
tending well  back  to  the 
westward  ;  while  on  the  south 
and  west  were  the  deep 
waters  of  Casco  river.  This 
river  swung  round  to  the 
northward,  so  that  at  high 
tide  the  sea  east  and  west 
almost  met.  The  rough 
clearings  of  this  earlier  settlement  had 
become  fertile  fields,  that  extended  be- 
yond the  spine  or  ridge  that  ran  midway 
the  length  of  the  peninsula  and  down  to 
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the  edge  of  the  salt  creek  that  bounds 
the  new  city  park  with  its  acres  of  ancient 
oaks,  better  known  as  Deering  Woods. 
Across  the  creek  lived  old  Farmer 
Bracken,  amid  his  apple-trees  and  oaks. 
Here  was  fought  the  battle  of  Brackett's 
Farm,  that  ended  only  with  sundown,  in 
which  the  savages  were  defeated,  and  the 
smokes  of  which, 
drifting  through  the 
thick  woods,  made 
their  shadows  the 
more  impenetrable. 

A  fort  had  been 
built  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  town, 
near  what  is  now 
the  foot  of  India 
Street.  This  stock- 
ade was  for  a  con- 
siderable   time    an 

effective  shelter  to  the  colonists.  The 
Seven  Years  War  began  in  May,  1690. 
The  settlers  were  rapidly  making  their 
way  to  the  nearest  forts  for  safety. 

A  large  force  of  French  and  Indians 
under  the  command  of  Castine  and  Mo- 
dockawando  appeared  before  Fort  Loyall. 
Their  approach  was  discovered  by  some 
men  who  were  sent  out  after  the  cattle, 
who  were  attacked,  and  some  of  whom 
were  killed  before  they  could  regain  the 
shelter  of  the  fort.  The  next  day  the 
siege  began.  After  four  days  the  garrison 
surrendered,  and  the  place  became  the 
scene  of  a  horrible  massacre.  Only  four 
persons  escaped  the  knife  or  hatchet ; 
these  were  taken  to  Canada.  The  town 
was  laid  in  ashes.  From  this  time  to  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  the  settlement  was 
abandoned,  and  for  fourteen  years  was 
once  more  a  wilderness,  with  only  a  single 
dweller,  old  hermit  Ingersoll. 

The  treaty  of  Ryswick  terminated 
war,  but  brought  neither  peace  nor 
safety  to  the  colonists.    Europe  was 
constantly    disturbed    by    wars,   as 
pregnant  with  disaster  to  the  Am- 
erican   colonists   as    to    the    home 
country.      With  the  advent  of  the 
Spanish   succession  question  came 
the  wars  of  Queen  Anne.     The  French 
were  particularly  active.   One  of  the  results 
was  the  Boston  expedition  against  Acadia, 
which     place    was    devastated    and     its 
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peasantry  driven  into  exile  :  a  never-to- 
be-forgotten  event,  —  for  the  story  of 
Evangeline  and  her  wandering  lover  thrills 
with  a  pathos  which  will  live  as  long  as 
the  world  has  a  language.  The  treaty  of 
Utrecht  was  followed  by  thirty  years  of 
peace,  and  the  country  about  this  beauti- 
ful bay  was  again  repeopled. 

Recalling  some- 
thing of  the  history 
of  the  times,  the 
death  of  Charles 
VI.,  emperor  of 
Germany,  became 
the  occasion  of  a 
fierce  war  for  the 
Austrian  succession, 
in  which  all  the 
European  powers 
and  their  colonies 
became  actively  en- 
gaged. Frederick,  the  youthful  king  of 
Prussia,  struck  the  first  blow  in  his  attempt 
to  secure  Silesia,  and  succeeded  in  enlist- 
ing a  powerful  aid  in  his  support.  France 
joined  the  alliance,  and  England,  four 
years  after,  declared  war  against  France. 
The  Massachusetts  colonists,  apprehend- 
ing danger  and  anticipating  this  event  by 
two  years,  had  as  early  as  1742  ordered 
the  erection  of  fortifications  at  Falmouth 
Neck  for  the  defense  of  the  harbor ;  and 
a  fort  was  built  upon  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Loyall.  In  May,  two  years  later,  came 
the  conflict  which 
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active  enemy  of  the  English  settler,  the 
foe  characterized  by  Cotton  Mather  as 
"half-one  and  half  t'other,  half  Indian- 
ized  French  and  half  Frenchified  Indians," 
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—  whose  depredations  were 
to  cease  only  with  West- 
brook's  capture  of  Norridge- 
wock,  and  the  battle  of  Love- 
well's  Pond.  This  war  was 
known  as  King  George's,  in 
America.  The  principal 
event  in  it  was  the  capture 
of  Louisberg,  the  great 
stronghold  of  French  Amer- 
ica, by  Sir  William  Pepperell. 
The  war  was  terminated  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
sequent  hostilities  Canada  was  the  theatre. 
From  the  bluffs  of  this  old  town  a 
beautiful  panorama  of  sea  and  shore, 
miles  in  extent,  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  sight-seeing  visitor.  Behind  are  the 
roofs  of  a  charming  city ;  and  before  is 
the  bay  full  of  white  sails  of  yachts  and 
ships ;  while  the  horizon  of  the  sea  is 
hazy  with  the  trailing  smoke  of  in-coming 
and  out-going  steamers.  Instead  of  the 
single  dun-colored  sail  of  Cleeve,  there 
are  ships  from  far  Cathay,  and  from  all 
the  world ;  and  there  are  islands  by  the 
score,  dotted  with  summer  cottages  and 
hotels  and  the  white  tents  of  the  campers. 
In  olden  time  these  islands  offered  great 
attractions  to  the  settlers,  with  their  pic- 
turesque beauty,  their  large  areas,  bold 
cliffs  and  variety  of  scenery.  They  were 
the  great  resorts  for  sea  fowl,  whose  spring 
migrations  reached  their  height  about  the 
middle  of  May,  when  the  ledges  afforded 
good  shooting.  Now,  one  sees  nothing 
but  the  brown  sea  birds  or  sand  birds, 
with  an  occasional  "  ring-neck  "  or  "  yel- 
low-leg," whirling  along  the  flats  with  a 
peculiar,  quick  rolling  motion,  like  a  flurry 
of  leaves  in  the  autumn  wind.  The  woods 
and  rocks  abound  in  charming  nooks, 
their  floors  carpeted  with  trailing  vines 
and  soft  mosses,  seamed  with  by-ways 
and  old  roads  choked  with  half- grown 
bushes  and  tall,  flaunting  weeds.  The 
unfenced  island  pastures  are  full  of  deli- 
cate ferns  and  lichens,  with  here  and 
there,  among  the  saucer-shaped  American 
yew,  spots  of  arbutus  growing  luxuriantly 
with  great  waxen  green  leaves,  blooming 
in  the  early  spring,  even  while  the  winter 
snows  linger  among  the  hillocks.  Tall, 
gaunt  mulleins  are  scattered  about,  sen- 
tinel-like, among  the  gray  boulders ;  and 


over  the  ledges,  in  sunny  spots,  trail 
masses  of  the  blackberry  vine,  with  rich- 
ly colored  stems  and  leaves,  and  later  in 
the  summer  laden  with  juicy,  dusky  fruit. 
On  the  ledges  clumps  of  fireweed  reach 
up  their  tall,  lance-like  stalks,  flaunting 
their  spiky  blossoms  in  the  sunlight,  mak- 
ing one  think  of  crimson  banners  streaked 
with  floss  of  ripened  seeds.  As  the  wind 
comes  up  with  the  sun,  their  downy  em- 
broidery in  myriads  of  tiny  shreds  is 
blown  over  the  pastures,  and  out  upon 
the  blue  waters,  argosies  to  Nowhere. 

The  outlook  is  a  peculiarly  pleasing 
one,  overlooking  as  it  does  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  bay  with  all  its  variety  of 
natural  adornment.  To  the  north  and 
west  beyond  the  roofs  of  old  Stroudwater 
are  patches  of  forest,  making  a  rare  set- 
ting for  hundreds  of  thrifty  farms  that 
reach  far  inland  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  bay,  and  forming  the  suburbs  of  the 
city.  Eastward  the  dark  line  of  Harps- 
well  makes  the  limit  of  vision,  broad 
stretches  of  water  intervening.  Over- 
head the  gulls  wheel  in  silent,  graceful 
flight ;  and  along  the  horizon  of  the  sea, 
soft,  bright-colored  clouds  are  piled  low 
down  upon  the  gray  waters,  against  which 
the  sunlit  sails  of  the  coasters  and  fishing- 
fleets    are    clearly   outlined.     When    the 
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storm-signal  is  up,  the  fishing  smacks  may 
be  counted  by  scores  in  the  offings  or 
within  the  shelter  of  the  numerous  island 
roads  or  under  the  lee  of  the  gray  old 
forts.  The  dredgers  ply  their  work  with 
slow  and  lazy  movement,  the  black  smoke 
drifting  away  from  their  dingy  stacks  in 
dense  ragged  ribbons  as  the  shovels  lift 
loads  ot  mud  from  the  deeps  of  the 
channels.  A  different  spectacle  certainly 
is  this  from  that  which  might  have  been 
witnessed  here  a  hundred  and  seventy 
years  ago,  when  the  bay  under  the  eastern 
promontory  of  the  Neck  was  thronged 
with  flotillas  of  gayly  decorated  Indians 
from  all  parts  of  the  Maine  province, 
representing  the  great  Etchemin  family 
by  scores  of  Sagamores  and  their  accom- 
panying delegations,  —  an  occasion  graced 
by  the  presence  of  the  governors  of  both 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  all 
having  come  together  to  solemnize  the 
Dummer  Treaty. 

Away  to  the  south  are  the  Scarborough 
marshes,  where  the  outlaw  Bonython 
lived  with  his  comely  daughter,  about 
whom  a  romantic  story  is  told.  The  poet 
YVhittier  has  sung  it  delightfully  in  verse, 
in  his  legend  of  "  Mogg  Megone."  The 
outlaw's  epitaph  is  read  in  the  suggestive 
couplet  : 

"  Here  lies  Bonython,  Sagamore  of  Saco. 


He  lived  a  rogue,  and  died  a  knave, 
and  went  to  Hobomoko." 

Mogg,  whose  love  for  Ruth  Bonython 
cost  her  lover's  life  and  her  own,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  lived  a  few  miles  farther 
south. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  this  to  suggest 
the  site  of  a  town  once  so  utterly  blotted 
from  existence  that  after  a  half  genera- 
tion not  a  vestige  of  its  former  self  could 
be  found,  the  culmination  of  a  tragedy 
of  which  this  sketch  affords  but  the  barest 
outline.  Instead  of  a  wilderness,  here  is 
a  wonderfully  clean  city,  entirely  devoid 
of  the  murky  atmosphere  and  the  clamor 
of  larger  manufacturing  places.  With  its 
massive  background  of  woodland  on  its 
landward  side,  and  its  broad  bay  to  sea- 
ward, its  approaches  in  all  directions  are 
of  great  natural  beauty.  Whether  one 
comes  through  the  winding  streets  of  its 
suburbs,  or  through  the  gateways  of  its 
bay,  where  the  islands  stand  in  the  water 
like  pickets,  their  low  granite-bastioned 
forts  with  giddy-looking  derricks  leaning 
against  the  sky  in  sheer  idleness,  there  is 
enough  to  fascinate  the  stranger,  so  that 
his  intended  sojourn  of  a  few  hours  be- 
comes one  of  days.  At  any  rate,  it  is  as 
delightful  a  place  in  which  to  spend  a 
part  of  one's  summer  as  one  may  find  on 
the  New  England  coast. 
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By  Meredith  Nicholson. 

WHEN  under  folds  of  snow  the  wheat-shoots  brood 
As  prisoners  on  the  broad  fields  of  the  West, 
Waiting  their  freedom  at  the  spring's  behest, 
What  fears  and  hopes  to  their  dark  cells  intrude  ? 
Some  piteous  cry  may  pierce  their  solitude 

From  a  child  starving  at  its  mother's  breast ; 
A  helpless  nation's  prayer  to  God  addressed; 
The  shouts  of  gamesters  wagering  man's  food  ! 

Then  winter's  vigor  makes  the  young  shafts  bold; 

Spring  quickens,  and  the  summer's  fierce  suns  shed 
Their  molten  fire,  that  turns  the  green  to  gold 

And  yields  ripe  acres  to  be  harvested. 
This  is  the  gift  of  God ;  who  dares  withhold 

From  empty  mouths  His  life-bestowing  bread? 
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By   Verner  L.  Reed. 


AM  an  old  man, 
and  my  name  is 
Hak-ki.  I  am  a 
son  of  Lost  Pu- 
eblo, and  in  my 
time  I  have  seen 
stranger  things 
than  were  ever 
seen  by  my 
fathers  or  the 
fathers  of  my  fathers ;  and  as  you  are  a 
white-skinned  wanderer  who  tells  me 
strange  tales  of  your  great  land  in  the 
North,  I  will  tell  you  the  true  tale  of  Lost 
Pueblo,  a  place  that  is  now  deserted  and 
unknown  to  men,  and  the  tale  of  my  na- 
tion that  save  me  is  vanished  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

In  the  old  time  of  the  long  ago  there 
flourished  a  prosperous  pueblo  in  a  fer- 
tile valley  among  the  blue  mountains  of 
the  land  that  the  white-skinned  men  now 
know  by  the  name  of  New  Mexico.  The 
people  of  that  pueblo  had  been  known 
as  wise  people  for  generations  unnum- 
bered ;  its  fields  were  rich,  its  houses  were 
many  and  large,  and  its  shamans  said  that 
the  Shiuana  looked  upon  it  with  great 
love,  and  that  the  pueblo  and  its  people 
were  very  dear  to  the  Great  Father  who 
dwells  in  the  sun.  The  men  of  the 
pueblo  were  brave  warriors  who  had 
won  many  scalps  from  the  savage 
tribes  who  dwelt  in  the  wild  country 
surrounding  their  fields,  and  the  sha- 
mans said  the  sons  of  that  pueblo 
would  never  be  conquered.  But  a 
witch  must  have  been  born  among 
that  people,  for  in  an  evil  hour  their 
glory  began  to  fade  and  their  prosper- 
ity to  diminish.  First  the  rains  came 
not  in  the  months  of  rain,  and  the  crop 
of  maize  was  blighted,  and  the  people 
hungered,  and  were  nigh  unto  starva- 
tion ;  then  the  savage  Navajos  who  dwelt 
in  the  wild  country  came  down  upon  them 
in  hordes,  killed  the  flower  of  their  young 
men,  carried  their  women  away  as  slaves, 
destroyed    their    houses    and    even  their 


sacred  estufas,  and  the  old  men  of  the 
tribe  sorrowed  because  the  anger  of  the 
Shiuana  had  fallen  so  heavily  upon  them, 
and  they  knew  not  the  cause.  Sacred 
dances  were  held  ;  the  shamans  fasted  un- 
til the  life  was  almost  gone  from  their 
bodies ;  the  men,  the  women  and  the 
children  stood  upon  the  house-tops  and 
prayed,  and  sacrifices  were  offered ;  but 
instead  of  smiles  from  the  Shiuana  there 
came  a  strange  and  unknown  disease,  and 
many  people  were  mowed  down  by  death 
and  hurried  on  the  road  to  the  Land 
Above. 

In  that  old  pueblo  there  was  a  young 
man  of  great  bravery  who  sorrowed  much 
that  his  people  were  so  sorely  stricken, 
and,  although  he  was  not  a  shaman,  he 
went  into  a  cave  alone  and  fasted  for 
seven  days  and  seven  nights ;  and  then  it 
was  revealed  unto  him  that  the  pueblo  of 
his  fathers  was  grown  too  populous,  that 
the  people  were  too  many  to  live  from  the 
lands,  and  that  the  wars  with  the  Navajos 
and  the  ravages  of  the  plague  were  but 
visitations  sent  to  reduce  the  number  of 
the  people,  to  destroy  some  so  that  all 
might  not  die  or  be  forced  to  engage  in 
unholy  war  with  each  other  for  food. 

This  warrrior  told   of  what  had  been 


Men,  women,  and  children  stood  on  the  housetops  and  prayed." 

revealed  unto  him  in  the  cave,  and  many 
of  the  wise  old  men  shook  their  heads 
and  said  he  lied  ;  but  many  young  men 
and  young  women  believed  in  him,  and 
asked  of  him  what  he  thought  might  be 
done  that  they  and  their  fathers  might 
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There  was  a  beautiful  green  valley,  shut  in  by  high  snow  mountains." 


not  die  nor  engage  in  unholy  war  each 
with  his  brethren,  which  would  be  worse 
than  to  die.  The  young  warrior  knew  not 
what  reply  to  make,  and  to  gain  wisdom 
he  went  again  to  the  cave  and  fasted  for 
three  days  and  three  nights  more,  when 
it  was  revealed  unto  him  that  he  must 
select  one  person  from  every  six  who 
dwelt  in  the  pueblo,  and  with  them  go  to 
a  strange  land  and  found  a  new  pueblo 
that  should  be  a  home  for  him  and  his 
friends  and  the  children  of  him  and  his 
friends.  And  when  he  spoke  of  this  to 
the  young  people  of  the  pueblo  they  be- 
lieved that  he  spoke  in  true  words  and 
not  in  lies. 

So  it  came  about  that  a  great  dance 
was  held,  and  then  the  warrior  and  one 
man  out  of  every  six  men,  and  one  woman 
out  of  every  six  women,  and  one  urchin 
out  of  every  six  urchins  in  the  pueblo 
took  bags  of  maize  and  meat  and  seeds, 
and  put  them  on  their  heads  or  slung 
□  on  their  shoulders,  and  they  all  set 
out  toward  the  land  where  the  sun  is 
when  the  day  is  three-fourths  dead.     For 


six  days  these  people  journeyed,  and  the 
sun  was  hot  and  the  way  was  weary ;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  they 
came  to  a  high  mountain  that  rose  to  the 
snow,  and  around  which  there  seemed  to 
be  no  pass.  The  warrior  sent  men  to 
seek  for  a  way  around  the  mountain,  but 
in  one  day's  time  they  returned  with  sad 
faces  to  say  that  there  was  no  way.  Then 
the  weary  men  were  sorry  in  their  hearts, 
and  the  women  fell  on  their  faces  and 
tore  their  hair ;  but  the  warrior  was  of 
good  cheer,  for  he  knew  that  he  had  been 
guided  aright.  The  warrior  bade  his  peo- 
ple to  eat  and  drink  and  gain  strength, 
and  after  three  days  of  resting  he  bade 
them  to  climb  the  mountain.  The  men 
grew  angry  and  called  him  a  fool  and  the 
son  of  a  witch  ;  but  he  told  them  that  to 
return  to  their  fathers  was  to  starve,  that 
there  was  no  pass  around  the  mountain, 
and  that  if  they  believed  the  Shiuana  did 
not  lie  they  must  believe  that  their  way 
led  across  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
Then  the  men  who  had  murmured  were 
ashamed,  and  they  all  began  to  climb  the 
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mountain.  The  way  was  of  rocks,  and 
hurt  their  feet,  and  as  they  went  higher  it 
grew  bitter  cold,  and  the  people  were  al- 
most ready  to  lie  down  on  the  wild  moun- 
tain and  die ;  but  the  young  warrior, 
whose  name  was  Looki,  cheered  them, 
and  told  them  that  they  must  surely  find 
a  beautiful  land  ere  many  days.  And  just 
as  the  strongest  men  were  giving  up  in 
despair  Looki  gained  the  crest  of  the 
mountain  of  snow  and  sent  up  such  a 
shout  of  joy  that  his  voice  reached  even 
the  fainting  ones  who  had  lain  down  and 
refused  to  go  farther.  The  people  were 
cheered  by  Looki's  voice,  and  they  gath- 
ered their  strength  and  struggled  to  the 
crest  of  the  mountain,  where  it  was  very 
cold  because  of  the  snow,  and  where 
there  were  no  trees.  But  when  they 
reached  the  very  top  and  could  look 
down  on  the  other  side  their  hearts  were 
very  glad,  for  far,  far  down  below  them 
there  was  a  beautiful  green  valley,  all  shut 
in  by  high  snow  mountains,  and  in  which 
there  was  green  grass  and  many  green 
trees,  and  herds  of  deer  and  of  bison. 

On  the  sides  of  the  mountain  nearest 
to  the  valley  there  were  springs  from 
which  the  water  flowed  forever,  and  the 
people  rejoiced  and  knew  that  that  valley 
was  their  Promised  Land.  But  the  side 
of  the  mountain  nearest  to  the  valley  was 
so  steep  that  even  a  wild  goat  of  the 
mountains  could  not  go  down,  and  the 
people  knew  not  how  to  descend.  Again 
the  young  warrior  sent  away  a  man  to 
search  for  a  way  to  get  into  the  valley, 
and  although  it  was  very  cold  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain  the  people  did  not  com- 
plain. The  man  returned  with  a  sad 
face  and  said  that  there  was  no  way ;  but 
again  Looki  was  of  good  cheer ;  and  he 
told  the  men  to  take  their  garments  and 
the  women  to  take  their  robes  and  to  tie 
them  all  together  one  to  the  other ;  and 
when  this  was  done  they  fastened  the 
rope  of  clothes  to  a  crag  of  rock,  and  one 
by  one  the  people  took  hold  of  the  rope 
and  perilously  climbed  down  from  the 
mountain  of  snow  into  the  beautiful  valley 
of  grass.  When  the  last  one  was  down 
they  pulled  at  the  rope  of  clothes  until  it 
broke  from  the  crag,  and  they  all  had 
their  garments  again.  Then  they  turned 
their  faces  to  the  Father  Sun  and  gave 


thanks  that  they  had  been  safely  led  to  a 
new  home  in  a  far  country. 

When  they  were  all  safe  in  the  valley 
they  killed  bison  with  arrows  and  had 
food,  and  then  the  women  began  to  build 
houses,  and  the  men  planted  the  seeds 
they  had  carried  from  the  pueblo  of  their 
fathers.  And  that  was  how  there  came 
to  be  founded  the  pueblo  that  in  all  the 
old  pueblos  was  forever  after  known  of  as 
Lost  Pueblo. 

In  the  old  pueblo  there  was  no  tidings 
heard  of  the  people  who  had  gone  forth 
until  after  two  harvests  had  gone  by,  and 
the  people  believed  their  children  had 
been  slain  by  the  wild  Navajos  while 
making  their  journey.  But  one  day  a 
man  who  had  gone  forth  with  the  wan- 
derers returned  to  the  pueblo  of  his 
fathers,  and  he  was  half  crazed,  like  a  deer 
that  had  eaten  of  the  poison  loco,  or  like 
a  man  who  had  been  bewitched  by  some 
vile  bird.  When  he  was  fed  and  had 
rested  he  told  of  the  journeyings  of  the 
wanderers,  and  of  the  new  pueblo  they 
had  builded  in  the  green  valley.  He  had 
tired  of  the  new  puebic  and  had  longed 
for  the  land  of  his  fathers,  so  he  had 
climbed  the  high  mountain  of  snow  and 
come  home.  He  was  so  near  to  starving 
and  to  dying  from  cold  that  the  strength 
of  his  mind  had  gone  from  him,  and  when 
he  tried  to  lead  the  men  to  the  new  pueblo 
he  could  not,  although  he  tried  for  many 
weary  days  ;  and  the  men  who  dwelt  in 
the  old  pueblo  never  again  heard  of  their 
children  who  had  gone  forth,  and  forever 
after  they  spoke  of  them  as  their  children 
who  dwelt  in  Lost  Pueblo. 

The  people  who  builded  the  new 
pueblo  in  the  valley  longed  to  hear  from 
their  fathers  again,  and  they  tried  to  find 
a  way  over  the  vast  mountains  of  snow 
that  shut  them  in  on  every  side,  but  they 
could  find  no  way,  and  they  too  named 
their  new  home  Lost  Pueblo.  And  for 
six  hundred  years  these  people  and  their 
children  and  the  children  of  their  chil- 
dren's children  lived  out  their  lives  in 
Lost  Pueblo,  which  was  in  a  green  valley 
six  miles  one  way  and  two  miles  another 
way,  and  was  like  a  pit  cut  in  the  face  of 
the  mountains.  They  worshipped  the 
gods  of  their  fathers,  they  kept  green  the 
memories  of  all  the  knowledge  that  was 
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known  in  the  old  pueblo,  and  alter  six 
hundred  years  had  gone  into  the  past  the 
people  of  Lost  Pueblo  were  a  wise  peo- 
ple, being  even  as  wise  as  their  fore- 
fathers who  had  found  the  valley.  It  was 
in  my  lifetime  that  the  nation  of  the  val- 
ley was  six  hundred  years  old,  and  among 
that  people  I  was  a  chief  and  a  priest. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  there  was 
born  into  my  nation  a  male  child  who 
was  named  Say-Len ;  and  when  I  was 
becoming  an  old  man  Say-Len  wTas  a 
strong  young  man,  and  such  another 
voung  man  had  never  lived  in  Lost  Pueblo. 
He  was  so  strong  that  he  could  do  the 
work  of  two  strong  men  and  find  the  work 
to  be  but  play ;  he  was  so  gentle  that  he 
would  leave  the  council  to  soothe  a  cry- 
ing child ;  and  he  was  so  brave  that  he 
longed  to  be  a  warrior  and  make  war  for 
his  people  ;  and  when  the  fathers  told  old 
tales  of  the  wars  our  forefathers  of  the 
old  land  had  fought  six  hundred  years 
before,  the  heart  of  Say-Len  was  heavy 
within  him,  for  the  people  of  our  Lost 
Pueblo  knew  no  other  nations,  and  there 
were  no  savage  tribes  to  make  war  upon. 
Say-Len  looked  upon  the  walls  of  our 
valley  as  a  captive  looks  upon  the  walls 
of  his  prison,  and  he  longed  to  cross 
those  walls  and  learn  if  the  sons  of  our 
people  still  dwelt  in  the  old  land  among 
the  mountains.  Say-Len  loved  a  maid 
of  Lost  Pueblo,  and  for  her  sake,  and  to 
show  her  how  brave  he  was,  he  longed  to 
scale  the  mountains,  to  go  forth  to  the  old 
land  of  his  forefathers,  and  to  learn  what 
manner  of  men  and  of  things  were  in  the 
world  that  lay  beyond  our  narrow  valley. 
The  old  men  of  the  nation  were  sad  be- 
cause of  the  longings  of  Say-Len,  and  his 
mother  and  the  maid  he  loved  also  be- 
sought him  to  remain  among  his  own 
people  and  be  content.  He  paid  no 
heed  to  their  entreaties,  and  he  daily 
tried  to  scale  the  mighty  walls  of  living 
rock  that  hedged  in  the  valley  of  our 
home.  It  sounds  like  a  lie  to  say  it,  but 
it  is  true  that  in  time  he  climbed  out  of 
the  valley.  He  himself  could  never  say 
how  it  came  about  that  he  was  able  to 
climb  out,  but  he  believed,  and  I  believe, 
that  he  had  the  help  of  the  Shiuana,  who 
are  good  to  brave  men.  When  he  had 
climbed  out  of  the  valley,  then  were  the 


hearts  of  all  our  people  very  heavy  with 
sadness,  for  Say-Len  was  the  bravest  son 
of  our  nation,  and  we  never  hoped  to 
look  upon  his  face  again. 

As  the  years  passed  away  we  prayed  to 
our  Great  Father  in  the  sun  that  he  would 
guard  Say-Len  wherever  he  might  wander, 
and  that  if  he  lived  he  would  bring  him 
back  to  his  own  people.  But  the  time 
was  so  long  that  we  did  not  think  our 
prayers  would  be  answered.  For  five 
years  the  people  of  Lost  Pueblo  heard  no 
word  of  Say-Len,  and  all  but  the  maid  he 
loved  believed  him  dead ;  but  the  maid 
refused  to  wed  with  any  other,  saying 
always  that  she  believed  Say-Len  would 
return  to  her.  The  maid  believed  a 
truth,  for  in  five  years  the  wanderer  re- 
turned to  his  own  land  and  his  own  peo- 
ple. 

One  day  I  was  tilling  maize  in  my  field, 
when  I  heard  a  great  shout  go  up  from 
the  pueblo,  and  I  hurried  to  my  house 
and  found  the  people  gazing  up  at  the 
great  snow  mountain  that  rose  above  the 
valley ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  snow  moun- 
tain there  stood  a  man  who  waved  a 
white  cloth  to  the  people.  The  fathers 
and  priests  of  our  tribe  were  afraid  and 
counselled  together,  and  they  thought  the 
strange  man  must  be  a  witch  or  an  evil 
spirit,  and  they  brought  arrows  to  shoot 
him  ;  but  in  all  my  life  there  had  never 
been  such  a  glad  time  to  me,  for  I  knew 
it  was  Say-Len  who  stood  above  us,  and 
when  I  told  my  people,  their  shouts  of 
fear  were  turned  to  such  shouts  of  joy  as 
were  never  before  heard  in  Lost  Pueblo. 

Say-Len  had  a  great  rope  with  him,  and 
he  fastened  it  to  the  same  crag  on  the 
mountain  that  the  people  had  fastened 
the  rope  of  clothes  to  in  the  old  time ; 
and  when  he  had  come  down  on  his  rope 
he  left  the  rope  tied  to  the  crag  so  that 
any  who  would  might  use  it  to  go  out. 
I  am  the  only  one  who  ever  climbed  that 
rope,  and  it  was  so  hard  to  climb,  and  so 
long  was  the  way,  that  I  was  almost  con- 
tent to  let  loose  and  fall  and  die  in  the 
valley. 

Say-Len  came  home  at  an  evil  time, 
and  he  found  his  people  in  great  trouble. 
A  rift  had  broken  in  the  side  of  the  high 
mountain  where  the  springs  were,  and 
water  was  running  into  the  valley  faster 
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than  there  was  any  way  for 
it  to  run  out.  Already  the 
lower  maize  fields  were  de- 
stroyed ;  in  two  moons  it 
would  surround  the  houses, 
and  the  oldest  and  wisest 
of  all  our  people  could  not 
tell  where  this  water  came 
from. 

When  Say-Len  had  come 
down  the  mountain  and  was 
again  among  his  own  peo- 
ple, we  saw  that  he  bore  the 
looks  of  a  man  who  had 
borne  a  great  grief.  He 
greeted  us,  and  then  ran  to 
the  house  of  his  own  clan, 
and  caressed  his  mother, 
and  then  he  sought  out  the 
maid  who  was  dear  to  him 
and  caressed  her,  and  then 
he  told  the  old  men  to  call 
the  people  together  and  he 
would  speak  to  them.  I 
am  an  old  man  and  a  chief, 
and  I  have  seen  many  years 
go  into  the  past,  but  the 
speech  of  Say-Len  was  the 
strangest  speech  that  I  have 
ever  heard. 

Say  -  Len  told  that  his 
heart  had  failed  him  when 
he  had  reached  the  top  of 
the  snow  mountain,  and  that 
he  longed  to  return  again 
to  the  valley,  but  could  find 
no  way.  He  rested  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  and 
then  began  to  climb  down 
on  the  other  side,  going 
down  in  the  same  way  the 
people  had  climbed  up  six  hundred 
years  before.  As  he  climbed  down 
the  mountain  at  first  he  came  only 
to  naked  rocks  and  snow,  but  soon  he 
came  to  small  trees  and  then  to  flowers, 
as  it  was  the  time  of  spring,  and  then  he 
was  off  the  mountain  and  was  in  a  great 
valley  of  sand  that  stretched  away  farther 
than  the  sight  of  his  eyes  could  carry. 
He  could  see  so  much  that  he  was  afraid 
at  first,  but  soon  the  sun  came  from  be- 
hind a  cloud  and  then  he  was  not  afraid ; 
for  the  sun  shone  into  the  valley  where 
he  had  lived  his    life;  the    sun  was  the 


One  by  one  the  people  climbed  down  into  the  beautiful  valley." 


father  of  his  nation,  and  he  knew  it  was 
good  for  him  when  the  sun  smiled  upon 
him.  He  set  out  across  the  wide  valley 
of  sand  to  seek  the  old  pueblo  from 
whence  the  forefathers  of  his  forefathers 
had  journeyed  six  hundred  years  before. 
He  journeyed  six  days  and  slept  six 
nights,  and  on  the  seventh  day  he  came 
to  two  long  pieces  of  iron  that  stretched 
across  all  of  the  valley ;  and  he  knew 
not  what  they  were  for.  He  sat  down 
by  the  pieces  of  iron  to  think,  and  men 
with  white  faces  who  were  dressed  in 
strange    garments    came    over    the    iron, 
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being  drawn  by  a  mighty  thing  that 
breathed  out  smoke  and  lire.  Say-Len 
was  not  afraid,  for  the  people  who  wear 
the  head-bands  and  side  locks  know  not 
fear,  and  the  men  stopped  their  mighty 
thing  and  took  Say-Len  with  them.  They 
gave  him  strange  food  to  eat  and  strange 
things  to  drink,  but  when  he  asked  them 
of  the  pueblo  he  was  seeking  they  shook 
their  heads  and  did  not  understand. 
Say-Len  did  not  understand  the  speech  of 
the  white-faced  men,  but  they  took  him 
away  with  them,  away  to  the  North  and 
away  to  the  East,  much  farther  than  he 
thought  the  world  ran.  They  took  him 
to  the  great  pueblos  of  their  own  people, 
and  Say-Len  has  told  me  that  such  won- 
derful pueblos  are  known  to  no  other 
nations  except  the  blest  ones  who  dwell 
in  the  bright  pueblos  of  Shipapu.  The 
white  men  taught  Say-Len  the  language 
of  their  people,  but  he  did  not  teach 
them  his  language  nor  tell  them  of  the 
valley  where  his  nation  dwelt,  so  they 
knew  not  of  what  nation  Say-Len  was, 
and  they  called  him  a  Pueblo  Indian. 

For  five  years  Say-Len  dwelt  among 
the  white-skinned  people,  and  he  told  us 
many  tales  of  the  strange  things  he  saw 
among  them.  He  said  the  white-skinned 
people  dwelt  in  a  great  land  that  stretched 
from  the  sunrise  to  the  sunset,  that  their 
pueblos  were  of  greater  number  than  the 
numbers  of  the  stars  in  the  sky.  He 
said  that  the  people  had  wires  that  talked, 
wires  that  gave  forth  a  greater  light  than 
is  given  by  the  sun,  machines  that  draw 
loads,  machines  that  do  the  work  of  men, 
and  that  they  had  more  gold  than  the 
valley  of  Lost  Pueblo  would  hold.  But 
he  said  they  were  an  unwise  people  and 
an  unholy  people,  and  he  loved  them  not. 
They  love  gold  so  much  that  they  seek  it 
through  all  their  lives,  and  will  not  even 
take  time  to  stand  on  their  house-tops  to 
pray.  They  have  great  riches,  yet  the 
poor  people  in  the  great  pueblos  die  for 
the  want  of  maize.  The  gods  have 
blessed  them  in  all  ways,  but  they  love 
not  the  gods  and  forget  them  in  their 
seeking  after  gold.  Say-Len  said  the 
simple  life  of  his  own  people  was  nearer 
to  the  heart  of  God  than  was  the  life  of 
the  white  nations  ;  and  he  tore  the  strange 
clothes  from  his  back,  donned  again  the 


garb  of  his  own  people,  took  the  maid, 
who  was  dear  to  him  for  wife,  and  took 
up  again,  with  gladness,  the  quiet  life  of 
his  own  people. 

Evil  seemed  to  pursue  Say-Len,  the 
bravest  son  of  Lost  Pueblo,  and  the 
second  day  after  he  took  his  wife,  even 
while  the  marriage  dance  was  being  cele- 
brated, he  was  stricken  down  with  a  hid- 
eous plague,  called  by  him  the  small-pox 
of  the  white-faced  people ;  and  in  three 
days  more  he  died  and  his  spirit  joined 
the  spirits  of  his  fathers  above.  While 
he  was  yet  being  prayed  across  the  bad 
land  that  lies  between  life  and  Shipapu, 
others  were  stricken  with  the  plague, 
and  soon  it  came  about  that  the  death 
wail  was  heard  afresh  in  every  hour. 
Death  dwelt  in  our  valley  from  that  time 
on,  and  during  the  rising  of  forty  moons 
the  people  of  Lost  Pueblo  had  all  died, 
and  my  nation  had  faded  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  —  all  but  me,  who  am  an 
old  man  whose  memories  are  full  of  sor- 
row, and  who  would  be  better  dead. 

I  know  not  why  I  escaped  the  plague 
unless  it  is  that  I  am  a  wise  shaman  who 
has  fasted  much  and  who  am  loved  by 
Those  Above.  I  stayed  in  the  deserted 
valley  of  my  birth  and  kept  the  sacred 
fire  burning,  and  prayed  for  the  souls  of 
my  people,  until  the  waters  from  the  rift 
had  reached  the  houses ;  and  then  I 
climbed  the  rope  that  Say-Len  had  left 
hanging  from  the  crag,  and  I  came  to  the 
valley  of  sand  and  wandered  to  the  iron 
road  and  across  it  until  I  came  to  this 
pueblo,  which  is  a  pueblo  of  the  people 
of  my  own  blood  and  whose  forefathers 
were  one  with  my  forefathers  more  than 
six  hundred  years  ago.  Here  I  am  wel- 
come, although  a  stranger,  and  here  will 
I  dwell  until  my  burden  of  years  falls 
from  me,  and  I  can  join  my  people  in  the 
fair  land  of  Shipapu. 

I  am  an  old  man,  and  my  name  is 
Hak-ki ;  my  nation  is  gone  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  the  ancient  home  of  my 
people  is  covered  with  the  cruel  waters, 
and  there  is  no  more  joy  for  me  in  living. 
I  am  an  alien  in  this  pueblo,  and  it  cheers 
me  to  talk  with  you,  who  are  a  white- 
faced  man  and  of  the  same  nation  that 
was  known  to  Say-Len ;  and  I  tell  you 
this  tale  because  you  know  strange  things, 
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for  you  tell  that  the  mighty  waters  that 
cover  Lost  Pueblo  have  also  made  a  great 
water  called  the  Salton  Sea.  I  know  not 
how  you  know  of  this,  but  I  believe  you 
speak  in  true  words,  for  the  great  knowl- 
edge and  the  strange  tales  of  your  nation 


pass  my  understanding.  I  believe  the 
strange  tales  you  tell  me ;  but  I  believe 
your  own  great  people  know  no  stranger 
tales  than  the  one  I  have  told  you  of  my 
lost  nation  and  of  the  Lost  Pueblo  where 
I  was  born. 


A   GRAY   DAY. 


By  Margaret   White  Elliott. 

A  BREATHLESS  silence  broodeth  everywhere  ; 
Yet  not  the  sacred  stillness  of  the  night. 
It  is  the  day  without  the  day's  glad  light ; 
It  is  the  night  without  its  ease  from  care. 
The  hills  now  sunless,  brown  and  bare, 
Stand  mute,  forlorn,  like  souls  shut  out  from  sight 
Of  all  most  dear.     The  birds  make  furtive  flight. 

No  song,  no  whirr  of  wings  thrilling  the  air. 
The  sky  hangs  motionless  —  a  blur  of  gray. 
Would  that  a  fierce  wild  wind  might  wake  and  sway 
Its  pulseless  breast !     Would  that  one  angry  tear 
Might  fall  athwart  its  passive  face  !     Oh,  Life, 
I  ask  not  respite  from  thy  storms  and  strife  ; 
Only  thy  cold  gray  silences  I  fear  ! 
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Bv  Edwin    C.  Martin. 


DUST,  spirit,  man,  fancy,  spook  — 
whatever  he  may  be  now,  three  or 
tour  and  thirty  years  ago  Latimer 
Dowsey  was  a  miller  and  a  student  in 
history  and  geography. 

The  centre  of  his-  activities  as  a  miller 
was  a  white  wooden  structure,  shaded  at 
one  corner  by  a  slanting  sycamore  tree 
and  at  another  by  two  straight  elms,  and 
standing  beside  a  clear  mill-pond,  at 
the  edge  of  a  pleasant  town.  Across 
the  way,  in  another  white  structure,  a 
lower  and  more   rambling   one,  with   the 


"A  purchase  of  tea  involved  an  inspection  of  the 
grocer's  whole  stock  " 

family  of  his  foreman,  he  made  his  home. 
His  activities  as  a  student  in  history  and 
geography  were  scarcely  less  confined : 
they  were  kept  rigidly  within  the  bound- 
aries   of   China. 


That  Latimer  should  have  become  a 
miller  was  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world.  As  a  farmer's  lad  he  had 
carried  his  father's  wheat  and  corn 
year  after  year  to  the  very  mill  which  he 
now  owned ;  and  what  with  a  boy's 
natural  curiosity  in  machinery,  and  wait- 
ing around  while  the  family  share  of  the 
wheat  and  corn  was  ground  up  and  made 
ready  to  carry  back,  he  came  to  know 
the  mill,  by  the  time  he  was  a  man,  as 
well  as  the  people  who  tended  it.  So, 
when  the  day  arrived  that  set  him  free  to 
choose  his  own  calling,  not  wishing  to 
remain  a  farmer,  he  became  a  miller 
almost  as  inevitably  as,  having  had  thus 
far  no  impulse  to  become  a  husband,  he 
had  remained  a  bachelor. 

With  the  study  of  China  the  case  was 
quite  different.  Thirty-three  or  four 
years  ago  about  the  last  of  foreign 
countries  to  which  even  an  habitual  stud- 
ent would  have  been  attracted  was  the 
Celestial  Empire.  Except  as  the  subject 
of  dull  lectures  at  missionary  meetings,  it 
was  practically  unknown.  And  Latimer 
Dowsey  was  not  an  habitual  student. 
Far  from  it.  His  educational  advantages 
had  been  only  the  meagre  ones  of  the 
country  school,  and  these  he  had  shown 
no  distinguished  zeal  in  making  the  most 
of.  When  the  work  of  the  farm  broke  in 
on  the  work  of  the  school,  Latimer  was 
more  than  reconciled.  He  liked  much 
better  to  drop  rows  of  corn  than  to  add 
rows  of  figures.  There  were  no  episodes 
in  his  youthful  history  of  tomes  read  by 
firelight  and  Latin  conjugations  mastered 
while  milking  the  cows.  Nor  did  the 
studious  zeal  so  absent  from  his  boyhood 
blaze  out  suddenly  in  manhood  —  except 
in  respect  of  the  one  subject  of  China.  In 
no  other  of  the  learned  sort  did  he  ever 
discover  the  least  interest.  China,  too, 
would  no  doubt  have  remained  as  closed 
a  country  to  him  as  it  then  was  to  most 
of  the  civilized  world  but  for  a  mere 
chance. 

In  Mr,  Moyle  the  foreman's  household, 
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being  himself  the  owner  of  the  house 
and  also  Mr.  Moyle's  master  in  the  mill, 
Mr.  Dowsey  held  the  place  rather  of  a 
venerated  son  than  of  a  lodger  or  boarder. 
A  good  part  of  the  house  was  given  up 
to  his  sole  occupancy,  and  Mrs.  Moyle 
paid  great  deference  to  all  his  little 
whims  and  preferences  in  the  furnishing  of 
her  table.  A  matter  of  special  considera- 
tion was  the  tea.  Mr.  Dowsey  was  very 
devoted  to  his  tea,  and  therefore  very 
fastidious  about  it.  In  order  that  it 
might  always  be  right,  a  custom  had 
arisen  of  leaving  the  purchase  of  it  en- 
tirely to  him.  Mr.  Dowsey's  eggs  and  hams 
and  fresh  meats,  Mrs.  Moyle  was  willing 
to  trust  her  own  or  Mr.  Moyle's  judgment 
on ;  but  in  such  a  nicety  as  his  tea,  Mr. 
Dowsey  must  choose  for  himself. 

Mr.  Dowsey  executed  the  office  wTith  a 
care  befitting  its  delicacy.  A  purchase 
of  tea  involved  an  inspection  of  the 
grocer's  whole  stock,  and  sometimes  of 
the  whole  stock  of  several  grocers.  It 
involved,  too,  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  teas,  their  cultivation,  their 
curing,  their  packing  and  their  transpor- 
tation. In  the  course  of  such  discussion 
on  one  occasion  Mr.  Dowsey  received 
from  a  grocer  a  flat  contradiction  in  a 
matter  of  which  he  felt  perfectly  sure.  It 
annoyed  him  greatly.  "A  grocer,"  said 
he,  as  he  sat  thinking  the  offence  over 
after  he  got  home,  "a  grocer  who  doesn't 
know  that  much  about  tea,  isn't  fit  for  his 
business."  And  he  wondered  if  there 
was  not  some  book  or  paper  by  which  he 
could  convict  the  fellow  of  his  error. 
Then  his  eye  fell  on  two  big  leather  vol- 
umes that  lay  one  upon  the  other  on  a 
little  table.  He  took  up  one  of  them 
and  slowly  read  from  the  back,  "  Cham- 
bers's Information  for  the  People." 

"This  ought  to  tell  something  about 
tea,"  said  he,  and  began  to  examine  it. 
The  books  had  lain  there  for  three  or 
four  years  :  ever  since  he  had  taken  them 
for  a  debt,  not  because  he  wanted  them, 
but  because  they  were  all  he  could  get. 
He  had  never  looked  into  them  before, 
and  until  now  did  not  know  even  their 
title. 

He  found  something  on  teas,  and,  in- 
stead of  going  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock  as 
he    usually    did,    he    stayed    up    reading 


until  half  past  ten.  The  subject  of  teas 
introduced  of  necessity  that  of  China, 
and  as  Mr.  Dowsey  closed  his  book  crying, 
"  My,  my,  this  will  never  do,  straining 
my  eyes  and  sitting  up  this  way,"  he 
added,    "  Mighty    strange    country,   that 


J<  ! 


"  I'm  Miss  Leveson,  Mr.  Dowsey." 

China;  I'd  like  to  read  more  about  it." 
And  out  of  this  apparently  trifling  inci- 
dent arose  (simply  and  easily  enough, 
as  one  sees  when  one  knows  the  whole 
history)  that  passion  which  to  most  of 
Mr.  Dowsey's  acquaintance  was  utterly 
inexplicable. 

For  five  or  six  years  now  Mr.  Dowsey 
had  been  feeding  his  passion  inordinately. 
From  Chambers's  "  Information  for  the 
People "  he  went  to  the  town  library. 
He  had  soon  exhausted  its  small  store, 
and  he  began  to  collect  books  of  his  own. 
The  two  volumes  of  Chambers  still  held 
their  place  on  the  little  table,  but  instead 
of  being  the  sole  representatives  of  their 
brotherhood  in  Mr.  Dowsey's  sitting- 
room,  they  had  sunk  into  the  least  con- 
sidered members  of  a  large  assemblage. 
From  the  top  of  the  cherry  bureau,  with 
its  bulging  front,  mounted  three  high 
piles  that  must  have  taxed  its  spindle  legs 
pretty  severely.  From  either  end  of  the 
white  wooden   mantel   mounted   another 
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pile  :  and  a  pair  of  book-shelves  sus- 
pended from  the  wall  by  four  red  cords 
were  heavy-laden  to  the  point  of  being 
alarming  to  look  at.  Not  a  book  of  all 
these  but  had  China  for  its  theme  ;  and 
not  a  book  oi  them  all  but  Mr.  Dowsey 
has  mastered  its  whole  contents,  as  nearly 
as  one  can  master  the  contents  of  any 
book.  Against  the  wall,  opposite  the 
pair  of  book- shelves,  hung  a  map  of  Asia, 
out  of  which  China  had 
been  singled  by  having 
its  boundaries  doubly 
blackened  with  a  pen. 
A  man  might  easily, 
under  an  illusion  of 
having  found  a  better, 
drop  into  a  worse  lot 
than  Latimer  Dowsey's 
now  was.  With  two 
clear  interests  in  the 
world  and  no  more, 
and  these  not  in  con- 
flict, Mr.  Dowsey  and 
ennui  were  total  stran- 
gers. Life  with  the 
small  miller  had  not 
yet  become  a  fight  for 
sheer  breath.  He  had 
but  little  to  do  but  sit 
or  stand  as  placid  as 
his  own  mill-pond  and 
wait  for  the  slow  mill- 
stones to  grind  every 
bushel  of  wheat  into 
flour  at  a  small  indeed, 
but  comfortable  and 
perfectly  sure,  profit. 
The  foreman  kept  the 
books  of  the  establish- 
ment on  a  folding  slate. 
Occasionally  an  entry 
had  more  than  passing 
value,  and  was  trans- 
ferred by  the  miller 
himself  to  a  ledger  in 
ink.  lint  the  whole  sum  of  such  entries  did 
not  suffice  to  keep  the  pen  from  rusting  in 
disuse.  Now  and  then  there  were  pleas- 
ant drives  into  the  country  to  buy  wheat, 
or  to  make  a  settlement  with  some  farmer. 
In  short,  the  small  miller  secured  the 
e,  so  needful  to  a  man's  peace  of 
mind,  of  having  a  business  to  attend  to, 
without  any  great  outlay  of  labor  or  care  ; 


With  a  big  book 
Dowsey 


and  he  was  still  left  with  leisure  to  pursue 
pretty  far  afield  a  flying  fancy,  if  ever 
one  caught  his  eye  with  its  brown  and 
gold. 

To  every  one  not  acquainted  with  his 
history  Mr.  Dowsey  seemed  an  older  man 
than  he  was.  Certainly  under  forty,  he 
was  probably  not  much  above  thirty-five. 
But  he  had  never  been  young  even  as  a 
boy.  Unless  getting  thrown  into  a  mania 
for  Chinese  history  by 
a  dispute  over  teas 
were  one,  he  had  never 
been  guilty  of  a  posi- 
tive impetuosity  in  all 
his  life.  In  the  black 
satin  stock  and  the 
high  standing  collar 
which  old  men  still 
stood  true  to  but  young 
men  were  abandoning, 
he  carried  his  neck  like 
a  stick.  And  his  nar- 
row-crowned silk  hat, 
its  down  always  ruffled 
and  its  lustre  lost  un- 
der white  powderings 
from  the  mill,  and  his 
long,  wide-skirted 
frock  coat  emphasized 
the  aging  effect  of  his 
stiff  carriage  and  staid 
temperament. 

His  speech  was  stiff, 
too,  and  meagre  —  ex- 
cept on  China.  It  was 
a  little  unfortunate  that 
his  one  theme  should 
be  the  last  of  which 
other  people  cared  to 
hear.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  Mr.  Dow- 
sey had  a  perfectly 
blind  propensity  to 
force  his  topic.  The 
very  air  seemed  charg- 
ed with  suggestions  ;  and  neither  time  nor 
place  signified.  Even  at  a  funeral  he 
once  yielded  to  his  weakness  and  began 
to  talk  of  Chinese  burials  in  a  whisper 
that  whistled  through  the  whole  room 
and  set  half  the  congregation  staring  re- 
bukefully  at  him.  He  was  not  brought 
to  silence  until  the  preacher  took  the 
matter  in  hand  and  made  a  sharp  pause 
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in  his  own  discourse.  Then  the  people 
who  had  looked  destruction  at  him  grew 
suddenly  sorry  for  him ;  for,  apart  from 
China,  he  was  greatly  esteemed,  and  was 
conceded  by  all  to  be  a  most  honest, 
well-meaning,  kind-hearted  man.  But 
he  needed  no  sympathy.  Although  re- 
sponding with  a  kind  of  spasm  to  the 
preacher's  pause,  he  had  been  only  half 
conscious  of  it  and  did  not  dream  that  it 
had  any  reference  to  himself. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Dowsey  was  not  much 
sought  as  a  social  companion.  Men  in  a 
hurry  turned  out  of  their  way  at  sight  of 
him  in  the  street,  lest  a  mere  shake  of 
the  hand  might  unloose  an  hour's  dis- 
course on  the  form  of  greetings  in  China. 
They  sometimes  called  him  "  the  Chinese 
puzzle."  But  he  suffered  no  sense  of 
neglect.  Companionship  seemed  never 
to  be  necessary  to  him.  Divided  be- 
tween the  white  mill  and  the  white  house 
over  the  way,  his"  life  moved  on  in  per- 
fect serenity  and  contentment. 

But  there  came  one  day  a  break  in  its 
regularity,  as  there  must  in  the  regularity 
of  any  life  however  remote  or  well  guarded. 
On  a  sunny  midwinter  afternoon,  an  af- 
ternoon favorable  for  a  walk  to  the  edge 
of  the  town,  a  young  woman  of  resolute 
figure  and  intelligent,  earnest  face  ap- 
peared in  the  mill,  asking  for  Mr.  Dow- 
sey. 

"  Mr.  Dowsey  is  not  here  at  present," 
said  Mr.  Moyle,  and  turned  half  away 
with  the  indifference  of  the  subordinate 
who  is  confident  that  he  will  serve  quite 
as  well  as  his  absent  chief,  and  is  going 
to  punish  the  visitor  for  not  knowing  it  at 
once,  by  leaving  him  to  find  it  out  when 
he  can. 

But  the  young  woman  said,  "  Oh, 
that's  too  bad,"  and  looked  so  disap- 
pointed that  Mr.  Moyle  relented  a  little 
and  asked,  "  Anything  I  can  do  ?  If  you 
want  flour  or  meal —  " 

"  No.  I  merely  want  to  speak  with  Mr. 
Dowsey,"  answered  the  young  woman. 

"Oh,  won't  you  sit  down?  He'll  be 
back  soon.  Or,"  added  Mr.  Moyle,  now 
relenting  entirely,  "  if  you  don't  want  to 
wait,  go  over  to  the  house ;  he's  over 
there." 

The  young  woman  went  over  to  the 
house. 


II. 


"  I'm  Miss  Leveson,  Mr.  Dowsey.  I've 
come  to  get  you  to  tell  me  something 
about  China,  if  you  will."  So  said  the 
young  woman  when  Mrs.  Moyle  had 
shown  her  into  Mr.  Dowsey's  sitting- 
room.  As  she  said  it  in  a  pleasant,  con- 
ciliating voice,  and  while  saying  it  re- 
garded Mr.  Dowsey  with  a  pair  of  bright, 
kind  eyes,  it  sounded  to  his  ear  about  the 
most  delightful  speech  he  had  ever  heard. 
Once  a  father  helpless  before  the  appeals 
of  his  son  for  a  subject  for  a  composition, 
had  responded  in  desperate  jest,  "  Oh, 
write  on  China  "  ;  and  then,  being  taken 
literally  and  asked,  "  But  what  shall  I 
say?"  had  advised  half-scornfully,  "Go 
see  Mr.  Dowsey ;  he'll  load  you  with 
information."  And  the  boy  had  come. 
Besides  Miss  Leveson's,  it  was  the  only 
clear  invitation  that  Mr.  Dowsey  had  ever 
had  to  open  his  precious  stores.  It  had 
given  him  great  pleasure,  but  no  such 
pleasure  as  Miss  Leveson's  gave.  In 
recollection  of  it  he  said,  "  A  composi- 
tion to  write,  perhaps?  " 

In  some  mouths  the  question  might 
have  passed  for  a  new  and  dainty  device 
in  compliments,  since  it  carried  the  flat- 
tering implication  that  Miss  Leveson  was. 
yet  within  the  composition  age.  But  Mr. 
Dowsey's  abstraction  and  embarrassment 
showed  that  he  had  hazarded  it  in  entire 
unmindfulness  of  the  fact  that  the  close 
of  the  school  days  brings  release  from 
compositions. 

"No,  no  composition  to  write,"  answered 
Miss  Leveson  soberly,  but,  in  spite  of 
herself,  with  little  shadows  of  amusement 
playing  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

"  Ah,  yes.  Going  to  make  a  study  of 
the  country  then,  perhaps?"  suggested 
Mr.  Dowsey. 

"Why,  no,"  returned  Miss  Leveson,. 
not  without  hesitation,  "  not  a  study  ex- 
actly. I  thought  I  should  like  to  know  a. 
little  something  about  it,  though." 

"Yes,  yes.  Well,  very  glad  to  tell  you. 
the  little  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Dowsey  mod- 
estly. "  Great  country,  China  is ;  strange 
country ;  about  the  strangest  country,. 
I  fancy,  there  is.  You  know,  of  course,, 
how  it's  bounded  —  on  the  north  by  Si- 
beria, on  the  east  and  south-east  bv  the 
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sea,  and  so  on.  It  contains  —  nobody 
seems  to  know  just  how  much, — anywhere 
from  five  to  six  million  square  miles.  Did 
contain  more,  but  Russia  got  a  big  slice 
a  few  months  ago.  There  are  "  —  But  it 
is  quite  too  much  of  an  undertaking  to 
report  all  that  Mr.  Dowsey  told.  He 
shamed  the  best  encyclopedias  of  his  day 
both  in  accuracy  and  in  dullness,  and 
Miss  Leveson  was  made  to  wonder  not 
only  at  his  fulness,  but  also  whether  he 
would  ever  have  done.  For  all  his  abun- 
dance, however,  Miss  Leveson  felt  a  sense 
of  disappointment ;  she  seemed,  some- 
how, quite  as  uninformed  as  when  she 
came.  At  the  risk  of  another  tremen- 
dous monologue  she  found  it  necessary 
to  ask  a  few  questions  —  about  the  lan- 
guage, for  one  thing  :  what  did  Mr.  Dow- 
sey know  about  that?  All  about  it,  ap- 
parently; he  ran  on  for  fifteen  minutes 
without  a  pause,  and  would  have  run  on 
longer  but  that  Miss  Leveson  at  last 
stayed  him  by  saying,  "Yes,  yes,  that  is 
all  very  interesting,  extremely  interesting ; 
but  what  I  meant  was,  how  is  it  to  learn, 
difficult  or  easy?  " 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
thinking  of  learning  it?"  said  Mr.  Dow- 
sey in  surprise. 

"  I  may  have  to,"  said  Miss  Leveson. 

"Have  to?"  said  Mr.  Dowsey  inquir- 
ingly. 

But  Miss  Leveson  refused  the  explana- 
tion which  Mr.  Dowsey  was  clearly  curious 
for,  and  simply  said,  "  Yes." 

"'Well,"  said  Mr.  Dowsey,  having  first 
given  her  ample  time  to  say  more,  "  that 
bears  me  out  in  my  position,"  and  he 
paused  thoughtfully. 

Miss  Leveson  wondered  what  Mr.  Dow- 
sey's  position  could  be,  that  her  simple 
"  Yes  "  should  have  any  effect  on  it. 

Mr.  Dowsey  continued,  "Here  you 
are,  likely  to  have  to  learn  it ;  and  here 
am  I,  wishing  I  had  had  to.  Yes,  that 
bears  out  my  position.  Ah,  you  don't 
understand;  of  course  you  wouldn't; 
but  I've  been  trying  to  get  our  school 
board  to  have  Chinese  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic school.  They  say  it's  absurd;  I  say 
it's  not  absurd  at  all ;  ever  so  many  peo- 
ple would  like  to  learn  Chinese." 

"Then  you  have  never  learned  it 
either,"  said  Miss  Leveson  ;   "  I    was  in 


hopes  I  might  get  you  to  give  me  a  few 
lessons,  if  I  decided  to  do  anything  with 
it  at  present." 

His  not  knowing  Chinese  had  been  the 
occasion  of  much  regret  to  Mr.  Dowsey, 
but  never  before  of  such  sharp  regret  as 
at  this  moment.  How  delightful  it  would 
be  to  have  this  young  lady  coming  to  him 
several  times  a  week  as  his  pupil.  Such 
a  pleasant,  intelligent,  serious  young  lady. 
"While  I  couldn't  teach  you,  perhaps  it 
might  help  you  to  have  me  study  with 
you,"  suggested  Mr.  Dowsey. 

"  Oh,  no,  that  would  be  only  giving 
you  needless  trouble,"  said  Miss  Leveson; 
"  and,  besides,  I  don't  think  I'll  try  to  do 
anything  with  the  language  until  I  get 
there." 

"Get  there,"  cried  Mr.  Dowsey  with  a 
start;   "get  to  China?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Miss  Leveson,  as  if 
with  a  little  reluctance,  "  to  China." 

One  would  have  thought  that  with  Mr. 
Dowsey's  interest  in  China,  the  idea  of 
going  there  would  have  been  anything 
but  startling.  The  spirit  of  adventure, 
however,  was  wholly  absent  from  his 
nature.  No  amount  of  reading  could 
have  taken  out  of  him  his  "  home-keep- 
ing heart,"  and  in  regard  to  China  his 
studies  had  brought  him  into  precisely 
the  same  attitude  of  wanting  to  stay  away 
that  a  boy  holds  toward  the  dark  forest 
when  his  fancy  is  full  of  tales  of  cruel 
Indians  and  ravening  wolves.  With  al- 
most a  shudder  he  said,  "  Impossible  ! 
Why,  what  can  call  a  young  lady  like  you 
to  China?" 

Miss  Leveson  looked  very  grave  as  she 
answered,  "  I  may  as  well  explain.  I  hope 
you'll  consider  it  as  in  confidence,  though 

—  for  the  present;  for  I  haven't  fully  de- 
cided. But  I'm  thinking  of  going  as  a 
missionary." 

"  A  missionary  !  Don't  do  it,  don't  do 
it,"  urged  Mr.  Dowsey  impulsively,  and 
then  bethinking  himself,  "  or  —  ah  —  that 
is  —  of  course  I've  no  right  to  say  what 
you  should  do.  But  to  go  way  off  there, 
where  everything  is  so  strange  " — 

"  But  if  it  really  seemed  to  be  my 
duty  "— 

"  Duty?  It  can't  be  the  duty  of  a  nice, 
interesting,   attractive  girl  —  young   lady 

—  like  —  ah  —  "     Mr.  Dowsey  suddenly 
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realized  that  his  zeal  had  carried  him  into 
a  form  of  speech  altogether  new  to  him, 
and  he  was  thrown  into  such  confusion  by 
the  discovery  that  he  could  not  finish. 

Miss  Leveson  came  to  his  rescue  by 
thanking  him  extravagantly  for  the  infor- 
mation he  had  given  her,  and  wishing 
him  good-day. 

III. 

Mr.  Dowsey's  discomforting  sense  of 
the  unfitness  of  Miss  Leveson's  going  for 
a  missionary  did  not  depart  with  her. 
"Too  bad,  too  bad  !"  he  said,  after  she 
had  gone ;  "  a  fine  girl  like  that  so  far 
from  home.  Then,  ten  to  one  the 
Chinese  wouldn't  appreciate  her,  they're 
so  different.  Nor  she  them.  And  yet 
how  interested  she  seemed  in  all  I  told 
her  about  them.  I  didn't  know  girls  ever 
were  so  nice,  I  declare  I  didn't !  How 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  have  her  to  talk 
to  about  China  all  the  time!  No,  she 
mustn't  be  allowed  to  go  off  there,  she 
must  not." 

At  times  he  had  half  a  mind  to  call  a 
public  meeting,  or  invoke  the  power  of 
the  public  officers,  to  dissuade  or  prevent 
Miss  Leveson  from  carrying  out  her  de- 
sign. He  finally  adopted  instead  the  more 
practicable  measure  of  a  personal  appeal. 

On  a  certain  evening,  with  a  big  book 
.under  his  arm  and  a  series  of  well-pon- 
dered arguments  in  his  head,  Mr.  Dowsey 
set  off  along  the  turfy  bank  around  one 
corner  of  the  still  mill-pond.  Crossing, 
by  a  foot-bridge  of  tremulous  benches 
linked  end  to  end,  over  the  noisy  stream 
whence  the  mill-pond  was  fed,  he  turned 
into  a  grassy  common  that  now,  under 
the  moonlight,  sparkled  with  frost.  By 
this  short  way  he  was  soon  brought,  some- 
what scant  of  breath  and  rather  less  com- 
posed in  mind  than  he  could  have  wished, 
to  Miss  Leveson's  door. 

"  You  weren't  expecting  to  see  me 
again,  were  you?"  said  he  when  Miss 
Leveson  had  received  him.  "  Naturally 
you  wouldn't  be.  I  came  to  bring  this 
book  on  the  missions  in  China.  I  re- 
membered, when  you  had  gone  away  the 
other  day,  that  I  hadn't  told  you  any- 
thing about  them,  and  they  are  what  you 
would  want  to  know  about  first." 

With  himself  and  the  subject  thus  in- 


troduced, Mr.  Dowsey  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  his  arguments,  without  any 
seeming  intrusion,  introduced  too.  He 
failed  to  present  them  in  quite  the  elo- 
quent terms  in  which  he  had  presented 
them  to  his  own  mind  when  alone  in  his 
own  sitting-room ;  but  he  spoke  in  the 
main  very  well.  He  came  pretty  near 
making  a  fatal  mistake  once,  when  in  the 
heat  of  discussion  he  said,  "  But  what  you 
call  the  heathen  are  not  such  desperate 
heathen  after  all.  They  have  a  religion 
of  their  own ;  seems  not  to  be  such  a 
bad  religion." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Dowsey,"  cried  Miss  Leve- 
son, "  how  can  you  say  so  !  "  And  she 
looked  as  if  she  feared  that  the  most  des- 
perate of  the  heathen  sat  before  her. 

"  Of  course,  I  don't  mean  to  say," 
answered  Mr.  Dowsey  confusedly,  and 
stopped,  not  knowing  quite  what  it  was 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  say.  Then,  in 
innocent  endorsement  of  the  thing  that 
Miss  Leveson  had  looked,  he  added, 
"  But  there's  a  lot  of  good  that  one  can 
do  right  at  home.  Besides,  it's  no  duty 
of  delicate  girls  and  young  ladies  to  run 
the  risk  of  getting  massacred.  They 
killed  some  missionaries  over  there  only 
the  other  day." 

Miss  Leveson  answered  almost  solemn- 
ly, "  Everybody  doesn't  look  at  it  as  you 
do.  Mrs.  Trevor — you  probably  know 
her ;  she  is  prominent  in  so  many  move- 
ments—  she  hasn't  any  doubt  that  it's 
my  duty  to  go.  We've  talked  a  great 
deal  together,  and  she  says  that  no  one 
who  is  as  free  to  go  as  I  am,  and  has  a 
bidding,  should  falter  for  a  moment." 

"  Why  doesn't  she  go  herself?  " 

"  She  can't ;  she  has  her  family  to  care 
for.  But  for  that,  she  says,  she  would  go. 
She's  a  lovely  woman,  and  she  reasons 
beautifully  about  it.  The  home,  she 
says,  is  a  Christian  institution  just  as 
much  as  the  church  is,  and  you  can  do 
no  higher,  holier  service  than  to  build  up 
Christian  homes." 

"But  you  have  your  home,"  hinted 
Mr.  Dowsey. 

"  It's  my  brother's.  He's  very  kind  to 
me,  and  his  wife  is,  too.  But  I'm  not 
needed  here,  and  that's  one  reason  why 
I  think  I  ought  to  go  away.  It  seems  so 
wrong  to  be  idle  and  dependent." 
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"  But  you  might  find  some  work. 
Women  do  a  good  many  things  now," 
suggested  Mr.  Dowsey. 

••  What  work  could  I  do?  "  asked  Miss 
I  eveson  with  a  touch  of  bitterness. 
••  I've  been  taught  nothing  but  house- 
keeping, as  all  girls  are.  No,  Mrs. 
Trevor  is  right :  nobody  is  as  free  to  go 
as  I  am,  and  so  nobody  is  under  as  great 
a  duty." 

"Then  you  are  fully  resolved?  " 

"  Why,  no,  Mr.  Dowsey,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  that  I'm  not  fully  resolved.  I 
ought  to  be  ;  one  day  I  think  I  am,  but 
the  next  I  am  all  unsettled.     It    should 


Do  you  know  of  any  person  you  could  recommend  to  marry' 


not  be  hard,  when  we  see  the  true  way, 
to  enter  it  and  walk  in  it  to  the  end.  It 
is  not,  if  the  heart  is  right.  I  tremble  to 
think  how  hard  and  wayward  mine  must 
be." 

Clearly  argument  was  not  helping  mat- 
ters. In  his  mind  Mr.  Dowsey  denounc- 
ed himself  for  a  very  base  fellow  to  dis- 
tress so  rare  and  noble  a  woman  in  this 
fashion  ;  and  he  beat  a  swift  retreat  from 
the  whole  subject,  and,  as  soon  as  he 
decently  could,  went  away. 

IV. 

Sometimes,  as  one's  anxiety  for  another 
proves  unavailing,  the  object  of  it  grows 
in  one's  regard  less  and  less  deserving. 
Miss  Leveson  suffered  no  such  decline  in 
the  appreciation  of  Mr.  Dowsey.  Argu- 
ment   having   failed,    his    mind    ran    out 


eagerly  in  search  of  other  devices  of 
rescue.  He  wished  an  infrangible  silence 
could  be  laid  on  Mrs.  Trevor,  with  whom, 
he  was  sure,  the  missionary  project  had 
started.  The  fancy  occurred  to  him  even 
of  going  himself  and  trying  to  still  her. 
He  wished  also  that  some  good  man  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  make  Miss 
Leveson  his  wife  ;  to  build  up  a  Christian 
home,  she  was  just  the  woman.  He  won- 
dered that  no  good  man  had  done  so ; 
and  thence  he  drifted  little  by  little  into 
wondering  whether  some  good  man  might 
not  be  led  into  fulfilling  the  neglected 
duty  even  yet. 

He  began  to 
search  the  list  of 
his  acquaintance. 
But  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  the 
good  man,  o  r, 
rather,  the  good- 
enough  -  man,  was 
not  an  easy  person' 
to  find.  No  taint 
of  misanthropy  en- 
tered into  this  con- 
clusion ;  it  followed 
from  Mr.  Dowsey's 
high  notion  of  Miss 
Leveson's  deserts. 
The  thought  of him- 
self for  the  office 
never  entered  his 
mind.  If  it  had, 
his  judgment  would  probably  have  been 
no  more  favorable  to  the  candidate  than 
it  was  in  other  cases.  He  resolved  at 
last  to  take  a  little  advice. 

Lingering  one  day  at  the  dinner  table 
until  all  the  household  save  himself  and 
Mrs.  Moyle  had  gone  out,  he  asked,  with 
a  nervous  cough  and  much  embarrassed 
rubbing  of  the  hands,  "  Ah  —  ahem  — 
Mrs.  Moyle,  do  you  know  of  any  person 
that  you  could  —  ah  —  ah  —  recommend 
to  marry?  " 

If  he  had  clutched  Mrs.  Moyle  at  the 
throat  he  could  not  have  stopped  her 
•breath  more  effectually  than  he  did  for 
the  moment  by  this  question.  The  thought 
that  immediately  occurred  to  her  was 
that  Mr.  Dowsey  had  begun  to  cast  about 
for  a  wife  ;  and  it  was  not  an  agreeable 
thought.     If   Mr.   Dowsey    married,    she 
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and  Mr.  Moyle  might  have  to  give  up 
Mr.  Dowsey's  house.  But  worse  than 
that,  they  would  certainly  have  to  give 
up  Mr.  Dowsey  himself;  and  he  had  lived 
with  them  so  long  and  was  so  even-tem- 
pered and  made  so  little  trouble  that  Mrs. 
Moyle  was  greatly  attached  to  him.  She 
had  to  say  "pepper,"  "vinegar,"  and 
other  nerving  words  to  herself  to  keep 
from  breaking  out  into  a  good  big  cry. 
She  was  so  long  getting  herself  in  hand 
to  answer  that  Mr.  Dowsey  began  to  re- 
peat his  question. 

"Yes,  I  understand  you,"  said  she 
then  ;  "  I  was  just  thinking.  I've  always 
found  it  best  in  that  matter  to  let  people 
choose  for  themselves." 

"  But  sometimes  people  have  no  par- 
ticular choice,"  answered  Mr.  Dowsey. 

"  Then  they  have  no  call  to  marry,  I 
■should  say,  —  unless  it  might  be  a  wid- 
ower with  a  family  of  small  children." 

"  I  don't  quite  subscribe  to  that,  Mrs. 
Moyle,"  said  Mr.  Dowsey,  eyeing  very 
hard  under  the  force  of  his  reflections  an 
indigo-blue  pagoda  in  the  plate  that  Mrs. 
Moyle  had  set  apart  for  his  exclusive  use. 
41 1  can  conceive  of  a  man's  going  on 
year  after  year  completely  absorbed  in 
something  and  never  really  thinking  of 
marrying  —  a  quiet,  domestic  sort  of 
man,  we'll  say  —  and,  when  it's  suggested 
to  him,  finding  that  it's  just  what  he 
wants  and  has  been  wanting,  without 
quite  knowing  it,  a  long  time." 

As  Mr.  Dowsey  said  this  he  transferred 
his  gaze  from  the  indigo-blue  pagoda  to 
Mrs.  Moyle's  face,  but  so  complete  was 
his  abstraction  that  he  did  not  see  the 
significant  lift  of  brow,  compression  of 
lips  and  nod  of  chin  with  which  Mrs. 
Moyle  followed  what  he  said. 

"  Well,  I  never  like  to  meddle  in  other 
people's  affairs  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Moyle, 
with  a  note  of  sharpness  to  which  also 
Mr.  Dowsey  gave  no  heed. 

"  I  never  like  to  meddle  either.  But 
then  one  can  be  too  careful,  and  miss 
the  chance  of  doing  a  real  service.  I 
understand  your  feeling,  Mrs.  Moyle,  per- 
fectly. I  have  it  myself  and  I  think  it's 
right.  But  it  mustn't  be  carried  too  far, 
or  it  degenerates  into  selfishness." 

In  the  excitement  which  Mr.  Dowsey's 
appeal  had  awakened,  Mrs.  Moyle's  sus- 


picions were  eager,  and  easily  detected  in 
his  closing  sentence  the  hint  of  an  impu- 
tation. With  pronounced  dignity  she 
answered,  "  I  don't  ask  to  be  thought 
better  than  I  am,  but  if  I've  been  selfish 
toward  you,  Mr.  Dowsey,  I  didn't  know 
it.  I  couldn't  have  felt  kinder  to  you,  if 
you'd  been  one  of  my  own  children." 

"Why,  dear  me,  Mrs.  Moyle,"  cried 
Mr.  Dowsey  in  surprise  and  anxiety  at 
the  feeling  with  which  she  had  spoken, 
"  I  hope  you  didn't  think  I  meant  to 
imply  —  " 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  did  mean  it, 
Mr.  Dowsey,"  interposed  Mrs.  Moyle, 
more  gently,  "  and  no  doubt,  I  spoke  too 
quick  ;  but  it  did  look  like  implying —  " 

" I  can  see  now  that  it  might,"  said 
Mr.  Dowsey  contritely.  "  But  whatever 
I  said,  I  hope  you'll  never  think  that  I 
don't  know  and  feel  that  you've  been  a 
mother,  a  sister,  everything  to  me.  And 
I  shouldn't  have  asked  your  advice  in 
this  little  matter  —  it  is  a  little  matter; 
of  no  importance,  —  I  assure  you,  Mrs. 
Moyle,  —  if  I  had  suspected  that  I  was 
going  to  worry  or  annoy  you.  We'll  say 
no  more  about  it."  And  before  Mrs. 
Moyle  could  frame  any  reply  Mr.  Dowsey 
had  gone. 

"  Now  how  mean  that  was  of  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Moyle,  now  alone.  "Just  because 
he's  lived  with  us  so  long  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  go  on  living  so  forever. 
He  must  find  it  very  stupid  here.  I'm 
no  company  for  him,  and  Mr.  Moyle's 
none.  What  do  we  know  about  China 
and  all  the  things  he's  interested  in? 
WTe  almost  fall  asleep  whenever  he  talks 
about  'em.  Then,  every  man,  unless  he's 
as  he  oughtn't  to  be,  comes  to  want  his 
own  home  some  time.  And  if  ever  any 
man  deserved  it,  Mr.  Dowsey  does.  Yes, 
I  was  downright  mean  to  him ;  for  don't 
I  know  that  he's  like  a  child,  and  needs 
somebody  to  take  care  of  him  in  every- 
thing? And  he  always  looks  to  me  first. 
Now  likely  as  not  he'll  go  off  and  try  to 
choose  for  himself  and  make  some  dread- 
ful mistake.  It's  a  matter  of  no  impor- 
tance, he  says.  That's  exactly  like  him, 
and  he'll  be  taking  the  first  woman  he 
meets,  just  as  when  he  buys  a  coat  he 
takes  the  first  thing  that's  offered  him, 
whether  it  fits  or  not." 
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Here  Mr.  Movie  came  in,  and  turning 
to  him  she  said,  "  I've  done  such  a  mean 
thing  !  Mr.  Dowsey's  going  to  get  mar- 
ried." 

"  Xo,  no,"  said  Mr.  Moyle. 

"  He  is  ;   he  told  me  so  himself." 

"Mr.  Dowsey?  Why,  he's  always 
seemed  so  steady  and  rational,"  said  Mr. 
Moyle,  still  incredulous. 

"  Steady  and  rational  or  not,  what  I  tell 
you  is  true.  He  was  here  not  fifteen 
minutes  ago  asking  me  to  help  him  pick 
out  a  wife."  And  Mrs.  Moyle  related 
what  had  occurred  and  bemoaned  anew 
her  unkindness. 

Toward  evening  Mr.  Dowsey  and  Mr. 
Moyle  were  in  the  office  of  the  mill  to- 
gether, when  Mr.  Moyle  in  much  embar- 
rassment said,  "  Wife  was  telling  me  of 
a  little  talk  she  had  with  you  this  morn- 
ing. She's  a  good  deal  cut  up  over  the 
way  she  treated  you." 

"Why,  she  has  no  cause  to  be,"  said 
Mr.  Dowsey  serenely. 

"  Yes,  I  must  say  I  think  she  has.  It 
was  natural  enough,  perhaps,  all  things 
considered  ;  but  it  wasn't  right.  Coming 
to  her  for  advice  in  the  way  you  did,  she 
ought  to  have  given  it,  if  she  had  any  to 
give.  She  thinks  so  too,  now.  We've 
talked  it  all  over,  and  we  both  of  us  think 
the  person  for  you  is  Matilda  Timber- 
man." 

"  Matilda  Timberman?  " 

"Yes,  Jethro  Timberman's  daughter. 
You  know  Jethro;  we've  often  bought 
wheat  of  him." 

"  Why,  Moyle,  I  don't  believe  I  quite 
understand  you,"  said  Mr.  Dowsey,  with 
a  countenance  that  more  than  verified 
his  words. 

Mr.  Moyle  thought  that  he  had  never 
before  seen  Mr.  Dowsey  so  slow.  "For 
a  wife,"  he  explained  ;  "  the  person  you 
asked  Mrs.  Moyle  to  recommend." 

Mr.  Dowsey  blushed  from  the  rim  of 
his  black  satin  stock  to  the  brim  of  his 
floury  silk  hat,  and  looked  very  much 
ashamed.  "It  wasn't  a  woman  I  want- 
ed," he  said  in  a  moment,  "but  a  man." 

"A  man?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Moyle. 
"  J  [ow  can  you  marry  a  man  ?  " 

"  I  don't  expect  to  marry  him  myself 
—  that  is,  not  to  myself."  And  Mr.  Dow- 
sey confided  to  Mr.  Moyle  enough  of  his 


design  to  set  Mr.  Moyle  free  of  perplex- 
ity. 

"  Why  wouldn't  your  friend  Ambrose 
Hudson  serve?"  asked  Mr.  Moyle,  when 
Mr.  Dowsey  had  finished. 

"The  very  man!"  cried  Mr.  Dowsey 
delightedly.  "  I  wonder  I  didn't  think 
of  him  myself." 

V. 

Although  he  had  had  his  embarrass- 
ments in  finding  the  right  man  to  achieve 
the  rescue  of  Miss  Leveson,  Mr.  Dowsey 
experienced  that  after  all  finding  him  was 
easy  in  comparison  with  opening  the  sub- 
ject to  him  when  found.  He  shrank 
from  the  task  in  a  way  that  filled  him 
with  shame.  In  his  irresolution  he  de- 
cided that  before  speaking  to  Ambrose 
Hudson  perhaps  he  had  better  see  Miss 
Leveson  again.  Why  he  had  better  see 
her  again,  he  could  not  just  say.  Never- 
theless, see  her  again  he  did.  A  week  or 
ten  days  later  he  saw  her  a  third  time. 
And  then,  at  shorter  or  longer  intervals, 
he  saw  her  again  and  again,  until  he  had 
carried  to  her  house  as  plausible  ex- 
cuses a  considerable  fraction  of  his  store 
of  books  on  China.  Miss  Leveson  some- 
times smiled,  on  contemplating  the  pile,, 
to  think  what  a  state  of  mind  she  would 
be  in  if  she  had  undertaken  to  read  them. 
But  no  sooner  did  she  do  so  than  she  re- 
buked herself,  saying,  "  He's  a  dear  good 
man;  so  kind,  so  anxious  for  me.  I'm 
very  wicked  to  laugh  at  him." 

Instead  of  being  shown  by  these  inter- 
views, as  he  had  dimly  hoped  he  might 
be,  a  way  to  approach  his  friend  Ambrose 
skilfully,  Mr.  Dowsey  came  from  them 
debating  whether,  after  all,  Ambrose 
would  do.  Miss  Leveson  was  so  serious, 
and  Ambrose  was  anything  else ;  he 
doubted  whether  Ambrose  could  win  her. 
If  he  could  and  would,  it  would  be  an 
excellent  arrangement  for  Ambrose.  Miss 
Leveson  would  improve  him  in  a  dozen 
ways.  For  one  thing,  she  would  make 
him  more  reasonable  about  China,  a  sub- 
ject toward  which  Ambrose  had  hitherto 
held  a  disposition  of  such  levity  that  only 
Mr.  Dowsey's  gentleness  and  good  nature 
had  saved  their  friendship.  On  three 
several  occasions  did  he  lay  hand  on  Am- 
brose's bell-knob  and  fail  of  courage  to 
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pull.  "  I  know  how  it  will  be,"  he  said  ; 
"Ambrose  will  do  nothing  but  make 
jokes." 

When,  finally,  the  visit  was  made,  his 
worst  anticipations  regarding  Ambrose's 
jocularity  were  realized.  Never  had  he 
seen  Ambrose  in 
such  spirits.  It  was 
very  distressing. 
The  more  earnestly 
and  solemnly  he  set 
the  purpose  of  the 
visit  forth,  the  more 
wantonly  did  Amb- 
rose laugh  and  jeer. 
He  protested ;  he 
appealed ;  but  to 
no  purpose.  He 
was  patient,  how- 
ever, until  Ambrose 
said,  with  an  affect- 
ed yawn,  that  it 
might  perhaps  be 
well  enough  to  go 
round  sometime 
and  look  the  person 
over  —  study  her 
points.  Then  he 
felt  in  honor  bound 
to  administer  a 
sharp  rebuke.  La- 
ter, when  Ambrose 
asked,  "And  she's 
promised  to  take 
me,  has  she  ?  " 
words  failed  him; 
he  could  only  look 
the  due  reproof. 

Perhaps  as  hard 
as  any  of  Ambrose's 

thrusts  to  bear  was  when  he  said,  with  a 
loud  laugh,  "  Little  did  I  dream  of  seeing 
you,  Dowsey,  a  man  we  all  thought  buried 
forever  forty  fathoms  deep  in  China, 
coming  out  for  a  match-maker."  Mr. 
Dowsey  made  some  weak  endeavor  to 
excuse  his  appearance  in  so  incongruous 
a  part,  but  Ambrose  checked  him  with, 
"  Oh,  you  needn't  explain  ;  I  understand 
it  perfectly ;  you're  in  love  with  the 
young  woman  yourself.  Another  man  in 
your  plight  would  try  to  marry  the  dar- 
ling object  of  his  passion  himself;  but 
it's  just  like  you,  Dowsey  (it  is,  now,  and 
no  joke),  to  go  running  about  trying  to 


bestow  her  on  a  friend.  You  needn't 
shake  your  head  ;  I  know  ;  you're  in  love 
with  her  yourself." 

"  I  respect  her  too  highly  to  be  in  love 
with  her,"  said  he. 

"  Oh,  that's  it.  Well,  see  her  a  few 
times  more,  and 
your  respect  will 
drop  to  the  loving 
point." 

"  I  do  wish  you'd 
be  serious,"  he 
groaned. 

"  I  am  serious- 
You're  the  man  to 
marry  the  girl,  not 
I." 

"It's  foolish  to 
talk  of  my  marry- 
ing. She'd  never 
consider  an  old  fel- 
low like  me." 

"Then  she'll 
scarcely  consider 
me,"  said  Ambrose,, 
"  for  I'm  your  sen- 
ior. I'm  forty.  You 
don't  know  how 
young  you  really  are, 
Dowsey.  You  go 
about  in  that  un- 
brushed  hat  and 
that  venerable 
choker  playing 
yourself  off  for  sixty, 
when  anybody  who 
studies  you  a  little 
can  see  that  you're 
na.»  nothing  but  a  fair- 

faced  youth." 
He    protested    that    this    was    another 
of  Ambrose's  jokes,  but  he  could  not  re- 
press a  smile  of  innocent  satisfaction  at 
it. 

"Anyhow,"  continued  Ambrose,  "it's 
useless  to  consider  me.  The  girl  won't 
consider  me,  as  I  say ;  and,  besides,  I'm 
— under  a  previous  engagement." 

"A  previous  engagement?"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Dowsey. 

"  Precisely.  This  is  not  for  the  gen- 
eral ear,  you  understand ;  but  I'm  to 
lead  another  to  the  altar  next  month. 
One  can't  very  well  lead  two,  you  know, 
—  so    near    together.     There's  no  other 


A  considerable  fraction  of  his  store  of  books 
on  China." 
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way  that  I  see  ;  you'll  have  to  marry  your 
fair  friend  yourself.  Come,  be  one  of  us  ! 
She's  just  the  woman  for  you,  Dowsey,  in- 
terested in  China  as  she  is.  Life  with 
her  would  be  one  long  Mongolian  sympo- 
sium. By  the  bye,  I  think  you  might  tell 
me  her  name.  No?  Well,  I'll  get  to 
read  it  in  the  invitations." 

VI. 

One  dislikes  to  record  such  an  act  ot  a 
grave  student  of  history  and  geography, 
but  truth  is  truth.  On  coming  home  from 
his  talk  with  Ambrose  Hudson,  Mr.  Dow- 


"  He  fell  into  a  rapt  study  of 
his  own  features." 

sey  took  down  a  small  shaving-mirror, 
and,  seating  himself  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  fell  into  a  rapt  study  of  his  own 
features.  From  every  point  of  view  ad- 
missible under  the  narrowness  of  the 
mirror  and  the  limits  set  by  nature  to  the 
casting  of  eyes,  he  scrutinized  his  face 
carefully.  He  would  have  died  of  shame 
had  any  one  caught  him  in  the  act ;  he 
was  somewhat  ashamed  at  being  caught 
in  it  by  himself.  Nevertheless  he  went 
on  in  it  for  half  an  hour. 

Whatever  reflections  those  of  the  mir- 
ror stirred  in  Mr.  Dowsey,  the  only  words 
he  was  moved  to  were,  "  Latimer  Dowsey, 
you're  a  fool."  He  repeated  these  words 
from  time  to  time  the  next  day  and  sev- 
eral days  thereafter.  He  developed,  too, 
a  strange  restlessness,  which  set  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moyle  wondewng  what  could  ail 
him ;  and  under  the  compulsion  of  it  he 
went  to  pay  yet  another  visit  to  Miss 
I. ■••.'.•son. 

Two  surprising  things  marked  this 
visit:  one  surprising  to  Mr.  Dowsey's 
friends,  and  the   other  surprising  to  Mr. 


Dowsey  himself.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Dowsey  went  to  pay  it  in  a  new  coat  so 
much  more  meagre  of  skirt  than  Mr. 
Dowsey's  other  coats  that  he  felt  in  walk- 
ing along  as  if  the  skirts  had  been  blown 
away.  Then,  he  wore  a  new  hat  of  a 
quite  youthful  shape  ;  a  collar  that  stood 
better  for  standing  lower,  and  in  place  of 
the  black  stock,  a  neckerchief  enlivened 
with  red  figures.  This  was  the  surprise 
for  Mr.  Dowsey's  friends,  and  the  few  who 
chanced  to  see  him.  The  surprise  for 
Mr.  Dowsey  himself  was  that  he  did  not 
find  Miss  Leveson  at  home  ;  that  she  had 
gone  out  of  town  and  the  time  of  her 
return  was  uncertain.  Her  sister-in-law, 
who  opened  the  door  to  Mr.  Dowsey,  had 
the  air,  he  thought,  of  not  wanting  to  talk 
of  her  absence,  and  he  did  not  press  for 
information  beyond  what  was  volun- 
teered. 

Besides  the  disappointment  of  not 
seeing  Miss  Leveson,  Mr.  Dowsey  ex- 
perienced that  of  being  suddenly  depriv- 
ed of  the  occasion  for  a  toilet  that  he 
had  made  with  unusual  care.  He  decided 
to  save  the  toilet  by  spending  the  even- 
ings with  his  friends  the  Wheelings  ;  they 
had  been  urging  him  to  come  for  several 
years.  He  found  with  the  Wheelings 
Miss  Leveson's  friend  Mrs.  Trevor.  He 
had  not  known  Mrs.  Trevor  before  ;  at 
the  end  of  the  evening  he  rather  wished  he 
still  did  not  know  her.  He  found  her 
pretty  tremendous.  When  he  told  her 
that  he  had  often  heard  Miss  Leveson 
speak  of  her,  she  answered  in  a  frigid 
way  that  she  had  heard  Miss  Leveson 
also  speak  of  him. 

Later  Mrs.  Trevor's  manner  warmed  — 
warmed  very  much  ;  but  did  not,  as  Mr. 
Dowsey  thought,  greatly  improve.  Chanc- 
ing to  be  left  alone  with  him  for  a  few 
minutes,  she  said,  "  Well,  our  friend  has 
started  on  her  noble  mission.  What  a 
pure,  beautiful  character  she  is  !  " 

"  You  don't  mean  that  she  has  started 
for  China?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Dowsey. 

"Yes,  indeed!  Didn't  you  know? 
She  went  two  days  ago.  It  was  a  hard 
struggle  for  her,  poor  thing,  at  the  last. 
Her  brother  and  her  sister-in-law  opposed 
her  going;  and  there  were  others  (Mrs. 
Trevor  laid  a  special  emphasis  on  the 
"  others  "  and  looked  sharply  at  Mr.  Dow- 
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sey)  who  stood  more  in  her  way.  But  I 
encouraged  her  as  best  I  could  ;  showed 
her  how  clear,  how  undeniable  her  call 
was;  and  helped  her  to  get  ready." 

"I  am  not  sure,"  said  Mr.  Dowsey, 
with  characteristic  unmindfulness  of  any 
efforts  at  persuasion  that  he  had  himself 
lately  made,  "  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ap- 
prove of  persuading  people  in  such  cir- 
cumstances." 

"  What,  not  when  it  was  to  do  their 
duty?"  asked  Mrs.  Trevor,  looking 
deeply  shocked. 

"  One  should  be  left  sometimes  to  de- 
termine his  duty  for  himself,"  said  Mr. 
Dowsey. 

"  Our  duty  is  always  determined  for 
us.  All  that  is  left  to  us  is  to  see  it  and  do 
it.  When  we  falter  it's  not  because  we 
don't  know  our  duty,  but  because  we 
don't  like  it.  Then  they  are  our  true 
friends  who  come  in  and  reconcile  us 
to  it ;  not  they  who  seek  to  foment 
the  quarrel  and  lead  us  astray.  If  I 
were  Miss  Leveson,  I  should  feel  that 
some  of  my  friends  were  not  the  true 
ones.  I've  no  wish  to  give  offense ; 
but  what's  in  the  mind  it  would  be 
false  not  to  speak ;  and  I  must  say  I 
am  surprised  that  the  person  who  tried 
hardest  to  hold  her  back  and  came 
nearest  succeeding  should  be  the  one 
who  has  studied  the  history  and  habits 
of  those  poor  creatures  and  must 
know  their  needs.  What  right  has 
he,  I  should  like  to  know,  to  pry  into 
their  misery,  if  he  will  not  do  what 
he  can  to  relieve  it  and  bring  them 
out  of  their  darkness?  He  should 
have  upheld  his  friend,  not  sought  to 
drag  her  down.  He  might  even  have 
gone  with  her  and  become  her  pro- 
tector and  fellow-laborer,  since  he 
has  none  of  the  sacred  ties  of  home 
and    family    to    keep    him    back." 

So  struck  was  Mr.  Dowsey  by  the  clos- 
ing sentence  of  Mrs.  Trevor's  rebuke  that 
he  quite  forgot  to  come  to  his  own  de- 
fence until  Mrs.  Trevor  had  made  her 
victory  fast  by  getting  beyond  his  reach. 

"  That's  a  fine  notion,"  he  said  scorn- 
fully, as  he  walked  home,  "  that  I  ought 
to  have  gone  too.  How  absurd  !  Yet 
it's  true,  as  the  woman  said,  that  I've 
nothing  to  keep  me.     And  if  I  could  see 


China  once,  it  would  clear  up  ever  so 
many  points  for  me.  But,  pshaw,  the 
scheme's  too  wild  to  think  of!  " 

VII. 

The  evening  after  Mr.  Dowsey's  en- 
counter with  Mrs.  Trevor,  Mr.  Moyle  said 
to  Mrs.  Moyle,  "What  do  you  think? 
Mr.  Dowsey  wants  to  rent  me  the  mill." 
A  few  days  later  the  lease  had  been  made 
and  Mr.  Dowsey  had  set  out  for  New  York. 

With  his  notorious  inability  to  take 
care  of  himself,  Mrs.  Moyle  was  sure  that 
something  dreadful  would  happen  to  him 
in  the  city,  and  the  disaster  on  which  her 
forebodings  fixed  with  most  confidence 
was  that  he  would  get  into  the  hospital. 
But  the  public  institution  into  which  he 
did  get,  on  reaching  New  York,  was  the 
rooms  of  a  well-known  foreign  missionary 
society.    To  Mr.  Dowsey's  surprise  he  met 


"  He  took  Miss  Leveson  back  with  him." 

there  with  a  somewhat  cold  reception.  He 
modestly  offered  himself  for  missionary 
labor  in  China.  But  instead  of  words  of 
rapturous  approval  and  encouragement,  he 
got  at  first  only  embarrassed  "  ahems " 
and  dissuading,  negative  "  yeses."  When 
the  opening  awkwardness  of  the  meeting 
had  been  a  little  overcome,  the  officer 
with  whom  he  talked  grew  frank,  and  ex- 
plained that  just  then  the  society  was  not 
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able  to  send  out  many  new  missionaries. 
There  had  been  so  much  trouble  of  late 
in  China  —  so  many  missionaries  and 
converts  murdered,  that  the  society  was 
rather  waiting  for  better  times.  It  was 
somewhat  crippled  in  its  funds  anyhow  ; 
and  sending  out  people  who  had  to  be 
educated  in  the  language  was  very  ex- 
pensive. 

They  found  it,  the  officer  added,  very 
awkward  sometimes  to  be  turning  people 
away,  and  even  painful.  Only  a  few 
days  before  a  young  woman  had  applied. 
She  had  come  a  long  distance,  and  was  so 
earnest.  He  thought  it  possible  the 
board  would  send  her,  she  was  so  resolved 


to  go.  They  had  the  matter  under  ad^ 
visement,  and  meanwhile  were  taking 
care  of  the  young  woman.  She  was  a 
splendid  woman,  the  officer  concluded,  a 
Miss  Leveson. 

Miss  Leveson  !  Why,  Mr.  Dowsey  knew 
Miss  Leveson  !     What  was  her  address  ? 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  Mr, 
Dowsey  decided  not  to  extend  his  travels 
to  China.  Instead,  before  a  great  while 
he  returned  to  his  own  town.  He  took 
Miss  Leveson  back  with  him,  and  by  this 
last  act  of  impiety  he  forever  forfeited 
the  friendship  of  Mrs.  Trevor ;  not  for 
himself,  since  he  had  never  really  pos- 
sessed her  friendship ;  but  for  his  wife. 
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By  Rev.  Marvel  Edwards. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  Church 
at  Northford  was  one  of  those 
classic  porticoed  edifices,  with 
gracefully  tapering  steeple,  which  it  was 
the  fashion  to  build  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century.  Its  architecture 
always  impressed  my  childish  fancy,  and 
I  still  remember  the  desolating  disillusion 
of  the  discovery  that  the  noble  fluted 
pillars  which  supported  the  Parthenon- 
like front  were  not  really  constructed  of 
massive  stone,  as  they  would  have  the 
beholder  imagine,  but  of  plebeian  brick, 
disguised  by  a  mask  of  stucco.  It  was 
not  until  long  after  that  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Ruskin's  gospel  of  de- 
nunciation of  architectural  shams,  but  I 
recollect  that  I  felt  most  keenly  the  shock 
to  my  sense  of  religious  propriety  on 
detecting  this  pious  fraud. 

»  "  The    History    of  Northford,"    by  Mr.    Hiram   Price, 
which  has  been  so  Long  in  preparation,  is  at  length  laid  bc- 
ln    general     the    work    is    highly    creditable.     It 
rescues  from  oblivion  a  mass  of  important  information  con- 
ettlemenl  and  early  annals  of  Northford,    and 
ical  records  of  the  old  families  in  the  Appendix 
are  a  valuable  addition.     I  am,  however,  sorry  to  find  some 
itements  in  regard  to  Mr.  Ephraim  Burbitt  and 
■-   '  la     .    a  .  well    as    in  regard  to   the    relations   be- 
tween   Mr.    Burbitt    and    J)r.    Robinson,     which     (though 
doubtless  unintentional  On    the  part   of  Mr.    Price)    cannot 
:<:■]  to  go  forth  unchallenged.      The  memory  of  Mr. 

Burbitt  and  hi .  Cla  . .  is  fast  becoming  a  tradition  only,  and 
ire  that  no  better  opportunity  will  occur  for  calling 

the  attention  of  the  reading  public  to  the  real  fact. 


When  I  first  became  familiar  with  Mrv 
Burbitt's  Bible  Class,  about  thirty  years^ 
ago,  the  Northford  church  and  its  pastor 
were  creditable  illustrations  of  the  type 
still  common  to  the  reposeful  New 
England  village.  Dr.  Robinson,  then 
in  the  last  years  of  his  long  pastorate,, 
was  revered  by  the  townspeople  with 
a  reverence  descended  from  the  time 
when  the  pastor  occupied  a  position  of 
unquestioned  autocracy.  He  deserved 
this  distinction,  for  he  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  a  ripe  scholar  and  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  practical 
ability.  After  he  died,  there  were  many 
old  people  in  Northford  who  never  again 
exactly  enjoyed  divine  service,  for  Dr. 
Robinson  had  become  to  them  a  sort  of 
oracle,  who  could  not  be  replaced,  and 
least  of  all  by  any  dapper  theologian 
fresh  from  school.  When  Mr.  Weston, 
late  of  the  Seminary  in  New  Haven,  got 
so  far  in  the  good  graces  of  the  congre- 
gation as  to  be  permitted  to  undergo  the 
public  catechism  or  inquisition,  to  which 
candidates  for  ordination  had  from  time 
immemorial  been  subjected,  Deacon  Abi- 
jah  Moore  asked  this  young  man  whether 
he  believed  that  all  men  would  eventually 
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be  saved.  There  was  a  solemn  hush  in 
the  crowded  church,  a  moment  of  hesita- 
tion, and  then  the  answer,  low  but  dis- 
tinct :  "So  I  hope  and  pray."  That 
settled  the  fate  of  Mr.  Weston  with  those 
staunch  Calvinists.  Personally  they  liked 
him,  but  they  feared  that  his  "views" 
were  a  "  leetle  onsettled." 

From  my  own  experience  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  was  never  able  to  appreciate 
the  sermons  of  Dr.  Robinson.  In  those 
days  of  weekly  barefoothood  I  never  felt 
at  home  in  my  Sunday  shoes,  while  my 
thick  Sunday  coat  and  the  long  sitting  in- 
variably made  my  shoulders  ache.  Before 
the  arrival  of  the  Doctor's  Secondly,  I 
became  weary  of  inspecting  and  medi- 
tating upon  the  toilet  and  physiognomies 
in  my  vicinity;  by  the  time  of  his 
Thirdly,  I  was  sure  to  be  distinctly  dis- 
contented ;  and  at  his  Fourthly,  absolute- 
ly restless.  After  that  I  expectantly 
awaited  the  Lastly  with  what  resignation 
I  could ;  for  the  well-bred  New  England 
boy,  even  of  that  day,  would  have  suf- 
fered the  tortures  of  the  fabled  youth  of 
Sparta  before  betraying  any  outward  signs 
of  impatience  on  such  an  occasion.  But 
I  can  never  quite  forget  the  abject  des- 
pair I  often  experienced  when,  after 
pausing  upon  the  apparent  brink  of  a 
Lastly,  the  Doctor  only  wiped  his  glasses 
and  then  serenely  "resumed  his  dis- 
course." 

After  the  benediction  was  pronounced, 
I  was  sometimes  allowed,  as  a  mark  of 
special  indulgence,  to  accompany  my 
grandfather  to  Mr.  Burbitt's  Bible  Class, 
instead  of  going  into  the  Sunday  School. 

I  have  often  been  asked  by  those  to 
whom  I  have  described  this  singular  man 
and  the  part  he  played  in  the  religious 
and  intellectual  life  of  Northford,  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  what  passed  at 
some  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  famous 
Class,  a  verbatim  report  as  it  were,  and 
nothing  gives  me  greater  regret  in  think- 
ing of  those  days  than  my  inability  to  do 
this.  For  my  youthful  mind,  though  ex- 
cited and  stimulated  by  external  impres- 
sions, was  far  from  being  mature  enough 
to  understand  much  of  what  went  on. 
Mr.  Burbitt  never  wrote  anything ;  his 
reputation  like  that  of  some  other  his- 
torical characters  was  oral  only.     He  left 


his  mark  upon  the  lives  but  not  upon  the 
letters  of  his  generation. 

His  outward  life  was  singularly  un- 
eventful. The  Burbitts  were  a  very  poor 
and  shiftless  family,  living  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town ;  though  it  certainly  is  not 
true,  as  intimated  by  Mr.  Price,  that  his 
father  was  at  one  time  an  inmate  of  the 
Glastonbury  poorhouse,  and  I  cannot 
conjecture  from  what  source  Mr.  Price 
could  have  obtained  this  information. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  family  had  any 
connection  with  the  Litchfield  Burbitts, 
though  on  this  point  Mr.  Price  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  better  informed.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  his  paternal  great 
uncle  was  an  eminent  clergyman  in  Phil- 
adelphia at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  I  have  observed  this  phenom- 
enon in  regard  to  several  of  our  appar- 
ently worthless  families  —  those  corre- 
sponding to  the  "poor  white  trash"  of 
the  South  —  that  they  seem  to  be  capa- 
ble once  in  two  or  three  generations  of 
a  scion  that  would  be  a  credit  to  any 
family,  demonstrating  after  all  that  there 
is  some  redeeming  tincture  in  the  blood 
which  succeeds  periodically  in  finding 
expression.  But  the  Northford  Burbitts 
became  extinct  with  the  death  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch. 

I  believe  that  he  always  lived  in  North- 
ford, with  the  exception  of  about  a  year 
during  his  early  manhood,  at  which  time 
he  went  South  on  a  peddling  tour. 

It  is  not  true,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, that  he  suffered  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment in  love,  as  hinted  by  Mr.  Price, 
which  would  account  for  his  solitary  life. 

He  seems  always  to  have  been  regarded 
an  eccentric,  —  "odd  as  Dick,"  as  my 
aunt  Clarissa  used  to  say.  He  was  by 
trade  a  shoemaker,  but  never  appears  to 
have  worked  at  shoemaking  very  dili- 
gently. He  had,  besides,  a  small  farm. 
He  kept  house  by  himself,  and  always 
lived  entirely  alone.  A  great  many  books 
were  afterwards  found  in  the  house,  more, 
it  was  said,  than  Dr.  Robinson  had  in  his 
own  library  at  the  parsonage. 

I  never  could  obtain  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  evolution  of  the  Class,  and 
how  he  became  its  recognized  and  un- 
questioned leader,  which  is  the  more 
strange    considering  his    social    position. 
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though  the  latter  circumstance  perhaps 
well  illustrates  the  true  democracy  of 
New  England  village  Life  in  former  days. 
The  Class  seems  to  have  been  start- 
ed not  long  alter  the  introduction  of 
the  Sunday  School  in  our  Connecticut 
churches,  which  is  not  so  long  ago  as 
most  people  might  think,  since  the  cele- 
bration of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
first  Sunday  School  was  an  event  of  my 
boyhood.  The  Class  meetings  probably 
began  to  be  held  about  the  time  of  the 
abolition  of  the  Sabba'  day  houses,  which 
I  have  often  heard  my  grandfather  de- 
scribe. The  Sabba'  day  house,  as  I  may 
explain  to  the  uninitiated,  was  a  small, 
rude  outhouse  near  the  church,  usually 
large  enough  to  accommodate  several 
families,  with  some  provision  for  fire  in 
winter,  in  which  the  people  took  their 
luncheon  and  enjoyed  a  little  social  re- 
laxation in  the  interval  between  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  sermons.  But  the  in- 
troduction of  Sunday  School  to  fill  this 
interval  led  to  the  gradual  disappearance 
of  the  Sabba'  day  houses,  and  thereafter 
the  men  who  did  not  participate  in  the 
Sunday  School  exercises  were  in  the  habit 
of  taking  their  lunch  and  talking  their 
gossip  under  the  horse-sheds. 

At  the  time  when  my  own  recollection 
begins,  Mr.  Burbitt  was  an  old  man,  cer- 
tainly over  seventy,  and  his  men's  Bible 
Class  had  already  attained  a  name  and 
reputation  considerably  wider  than  the 
limits  of  our  township.  Men  from  the 
congregations  of  other  sects,  and  even 
from  neighboring  towns  and  villages,  who 
never  thought  of  coming  to  hear  Dr. 
Robinson  preach,  used  to  attend  the 
Bible  Class  pretty  regularly.  Some  of 
these  were  not  members  of  any  church, 
and  some  were  even  free-thinkers,  like 
Squire  AbnerTuttle.  But  the  attendance 
of  this  contingent  was  not  discouraged, 
noi  were  they  frowned  upon  when  they 
took  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations, 
as  it  was  universally  admitted  that  Mr. 
Burbitt  generally  had  the  best  of  any  ar- 
gument in  which  objectors  were  so  rash 
as  to  indulge.  In  fact,  the  great  charm 
of  the  Class  was  in  the  free  discussion 
which  characterized  it,  —  as  illustrated 
by  a  story  of  old  Judge  Moulton.  Some 
one  asked  him  why  he  never  got  to  church 


in  time  to  hear  Priest  Robinson, l  but  al- 
ways in  time  for  Mr.  Burbitt ;  to  which 
he  replied  that  he  never  cared  to  listen 
to  a  man  unless  he  had  a  chance  to  talk 
back. 

This  free  discussion,  however,  was 
adroitly  guided  by  Mr.  Burbitt,  gently 
curbed  when  it  showed  signs  of  becom- 
ing too  heated  or  too  personal,  and  judi- 
ciously stimulated  when  it  showed  signs 
of  becoming  dull,  so  that,  as  the  reviewers 
say,  "the  interest  never  flagged."  Mr. 
Burbitt  possessed  a  fund  of  dry  humor,  and 
could  riddle  an  argument  by  an  ironical 
remark  or  an  absurd  story  as  skilfully  as 
any  orator  I  have  ever  heard.  He  was  a 
master  of  Biblical  quotation,  and  as  it 
was  said  of  the  late  Lord  Macaulay  that 
he  could  have  restored  the  whole  of  Bun- 
yan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress "  from  the 
storehouse  of  his  own  memory,  so  it  was 
commonly  believed  of  Mr.  Burbitt,  not 
only  that  he  knew  the  entire  scriptures  by 
heart,  but  that  he  had  the  texts  mentally 
classified  and  labelled  for  all  possible 
subjects  that  could  come  up  for  discus- 
sion. He  was  of  course  thoroughly  well 
versed  in  the  subtle  distinctions  of  the 
theology  of  Calvin,  and  also  possessed 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  Biblical  criti- 
cism and  history.  He  was,  moreover,  a 
great  reader  of  newspapers. 

The  Class  usually  took  for  considera- 
tion the  same  lesson  or  succession  of 
verses  which  contemporaneously  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  juvenile  portion  of 
the  Sunday  School,  though  this  often 
served  merely  as  a  harmless  expedient  for 
starting  debate.  The  debates  were  not 
confined  to  theological  subjects,  but  ex- 
tended to  the  consideration  of  current 
social  and  political  questions.  Sometimes 
the  subject  under  discussion  was  felt  to 
be  of  so  important  a  nature  that  a  second 
and  even  a  third  Sunday  was  allotted  for 
deliberating  upon  it ;  and  I  have  heard 
my  grandfather  describe  one  such  discus- 
sion which  was  continued  for  four  suc- 
cessive Sundays.  The  question  was, 
"Whether  Slavery  was  justified  by  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible."  This  was  in  the 
days  of  turbulent  anti-slavery    agitation. 

1  I  observe  that  some  of  our  old  people  still  occasionally 
allude  to  their  pastor  as  Priest  So-and-so,  always  in  a  hu- 
morous sense,  which  I  take  to  be  a  survival  of  ante-Re- 
formation speech,  when  no  other  clergymen  than  priests 
were  known. 
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In  the  end  a  substantial  agreement  was 
reached  by  the  Class,  although  it  must 
be  admitted  that  I  never  could  obtain 
from  my  grandfather  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  what  agreement  was  reached. 
This  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Mr. 
Burbitt.  He  was  never  willing  to  close 
a  debate  until  the  Class,  like  a  jury,  were 
"substantially  agreed  "  ;  and  the  method 
of  bringing  about  this  agreement  seemed 
to  consist  in  Mr.  Burbitt's  ultimately  con- 
vincing each  disputant  that  he  had  not 
stated  his  own  position  exactly  as  he 
meant  it,  and  on  the  other  hand  had  not 
precisely  grasped  the  real  meaning  of 
what  the  other  disputants  had  contended, 
and  that  they  all  really  occupied  essen- 
tially the  same  ground.  I  have  since  sus- 
pected that  the  dialectical  genius  of  Mr. 
Burbitt  took  an  unconscious  delight  in 
mixing  up  the  disputants  by  adroit  sug- 
gestion and  Socratic  questioning,  until  at 
last,  perceiving  themselves  to  be  hope- 
lessly lost  in  the  quagmire  of  their  own 
logic,  they  were  glad  to  fraternize  on  the 
firm  middle  ground  which  he  dexterously 
thrust  under  them. 

The  Class  was  therefore  practically  a 
well-conducted  debating  society,  open  to 
the  discussion  of  any  question  which 
might  have  prominence  in  the  public 
thought  at  the  time.  There  I  first  heard 
the  expediency  of  cremation  discussed, 
and  recollect  that  it  was  disapproved  of 
by  Mr.  Porter  as  typifying  a  tendency  to 
reaction  in  favor  of  paganistic  practices. 
There  were  animated  discussions  as  to 
whether  the  production  of  the  tobacco 
plant  by  Northford  farmers  was  consist- 
ent with  orthodoxy ;  and  even  the 
sumptuary  problem  presented  by  the 
increasing  adoption  of  the  corset  by  the 
wives,  mothers,  and  daughters  of  the 
Class  was  not  thought  to  be  beneath 
the  dignity  of  its  consideration.  These 
debates,  even  when  on  apparently  trivial 
subjects,  undoubtedly  stimulated  intellec- 
tual inquiry  and  reflection,  and  I  could 
name  a  surprising  list  of  successful  men 
who  have  told  me  that  they  can  trace  the 
rise  of  their  early  ambition  and  striving 
to  the  influence  of  the  wider  vista  of  life 
and  thought  first  opened  up  to  them  by 
the  Class  debates. 

Mr.  Price's  allusion  to   a  public  disa- 


greement between  Mr.  Burbitt  and  Dr. 
Robinson  is  not  well  founded,  though 
their  theological  views  unquestionably 
differed  to  a  certain  extent,  and  Mr. 
Burbitt  at  one  time  was  even  accused  by 
some  of  Arianism.  I  take  the  truth  of 
the  matter  to  be  that  the  Class  was  toler- 
ated rather  than  approved  of  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  who  probably  could  not  help 
considering  it  somewhat  in  the  light  of 
an  imperium  in  imperio.  He  used  occa- 
sionally to  attend  its  sessions,  but  rarely 
took  part  in  them. 

The  personel  of  the  Class,  attracted  by 
this  scope  and  freedom  of  debate,  was 
naturally  an  interesting  feature  of  it.  The 
majority  of  course  were  farmers,  hard- 
headed  and  worldly-wise,  as  they  must 
needs  be  to  maintain  a  livelihood  on  the 
stony,  thin-soiled  hills  of  Northford. 
They  were  logical  and  tenacious  in 
thought,  noting  the  force  of  a  good  argu- 
ment or  detecting  the  flaw  in  a  bad  one 
with  a  sort  of  mental  surefootedness. 
The  greater  part  of  them  were  not  in- 
clined to  take  an  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, except  when  courteously  ap- 
pealed to  by  Mr.  Burbitt,  for  he  liked  to 
have  every  one  feel  that  his  own  opinion 
was  worth  something.  At  the  time  of 
my  own  recollection,  Mr.  Elias  Porter, 
who  had  made  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
his  brass  rolling  mill  and  was  considered 
the  leading  man  of  the  town,  took  the 
most  prominent  part  in  the  Class.  He 
had  a  pompous  manner,  which  his  ene- 
mies called  a  strut,  and  talked  learnedly 
of  exegesis,  plenary  inspiration  and  the 
Council  of  Nice,  for  he  had  been  given  a 
college  education  by  his  parents,  who  in- 
tended him  for  the  ministry.  His  knowl- 
edge of  Greek,  which  he  never  concealed, 
was  viewed  by  the  Class  with  considerable 
deference,  and  afforded  a  most  convenient 
means  of  retreat  when  it  happened  that 
a  hostile  text  was  effectively  hurled  against 
him.  For  he  could  always  appeal  to 
"  the  original  Greek,  sir,"  and  was  in  a 
position  to  contend  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  the  meaning  of  the  text 
was  perverted  in  the  translation.  I  used 
to  think  that  this  secretly  vexed  Mr, 
Burbitt. 

Another  character  in  the  Class  was  Dr, 
Homans,  a   retired   physician,  suspected 
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to  be  of  unsound  mind,  though  nothing 
was  absolutely  known  against  his  sanity 
except  the  tact  that  he  was  an  avowed 
Universalist,  which  was  considered  on 
the  whole  to  be  just  about  as  bad  as  the 
free-thinking  attitude  of  Squire  Tuttle. 
The  latter  gentleman  took  the  part  in  our 
deliberations  formerly  played  by  the  Irish 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  — 
he  objected  to  everything. 

Then  there  was  Capt.  Sadler,  formerly 
an  officer  in  the  militia,  a  man  much  es- 
teemed for  his  sound  good  sense  and 
sterling  qualities,  though  he  never  at- 
tained the  standing  which  he  might  have 
had  but  for  an  unfortunate  escapade  in 
his  earlier  days.  Along  in  the  forties  he 
had  seceded  to  the  Millerites,  and  it  is 
still  a  favorite  fireside  story  in  Northford, 
how  when  that  excitement  culminated  in 
'48  he  robed  himself  in  white  and  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  great  pine  opposite  his 
barn,  where  he  waited  thro'  a  terrific 
thunder  storm  for  the  final  trump  to 
sound. 

In  my  childish  mind  I  was  never  able 
to  reconcile  Mr.  Burbitt's  Sunday  with 
his  week-day  identity.  His  outward  char- 
acteristics on  Sunday  were  an  erect  and 
not  ungraceful  carriage,  a  threadbare  but 
decorous  suit  of  black,  a  high  collar,  and 
an  old-fashioned  stock,  surmounted  by  a 
clean  shaven  face,  which  wore  an  ani- 
mated and  rather  pleasing  expression. 
None  of  these  externals  distinguished  him 
on  week-days,  when  he  was  shabbily  clad 
in  his  working  clothes,  walked  with  a 
professional  stoop,  and  made  upon  those 
who  casually  met  him  an  impression  of 
taciturnity  verging  on  moroseness.  On 
Sundays  he  was  metamorphosed  ;  he  be- 
came a  Personage,  —  and  this  phenome- 
non forced  upon  my  infant  intelligence  a 
problem  somewhat  similar  to  the  one 
since  made  a  theme  of  fiction  in  "  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde."  The  fact  was 
that  he  seemed  to  live  only  for  the  seventh 
day,  on  which  his  Class  convened,  and  to 
concentrate  all  his  vital  and  intellectual 
force  for  that  office.  He  did  not  look  a 
shoemaker  in  the  Class,  but  as  though  he 
might  have  been  a  senator.  He  was  tall 
and  gaunt,  thin  of  face,  with  high  cheek- 
bones, prominent  nose  and  keen  gray 
eyes.     His  only  gesture  was  the  pointing 


of  a  bony  forefinger.  His  voice  was 
somewhat  thin,  but  pleasing,  and  at  times 
singularly  impressive,  and  his  language 
much  more  polished  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  a  man  in  his  walk  of  life. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  half  century  anniversary  of 
the  introduction  of  the  first  Sunday 
School ;  and  I  suppose  it  was  this  which 
made  Mr.  Burbitt  think  of  making  a  con- 
spicuous event  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  Bible  Class.  Every  one  remarked 
that  he  became  more  passionately  devoted 
to  the  Class  and  prouder  of  his  connec- 
tion with  it  as  he  grew  older.  The  only 
boast  that  he  was  ever  heard  to  make 
was  that  he  had  not  missed  Divine  Service 
for  a  single  Sunday  in  over  fifty  years, 
nor  had  he  ever  failed  to  hold  a  meeting 
of  the  Class  on  any  Sunday  since  it  had 
been  started,  which  would  be  fifty  years 
also  the  third  summer  after  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Sunday  School  anniversary. 
At  least  that  was  what  Mr.  Burbitt  stated, 
although  some  of  the  old  people,  with 
whom  I  have  talked,  have  thrown  a  doubt 
upon  the  correctness  of  this  date,  hint- 
ing that  Mr.  Burbitt  in  his  eagerness  for 
the  anniversary  had  argued  himself  into 
the  belief  that  the  Class  was  founded 
earlier  than  was  actually  the  case. 

The  forty-ninth  year  of  the  existence 
of  the  Class  found  Mr.  Burbitt  apparent- 
ly in  the  full  possession  of  his  health  and 
faculties.  He  was  unusually  active  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  that  year,  and  made 
several  informal  addresses  on  local  anni- 
versary occasions  and  family  picnic  re- 
unions, at  which  he  was  always  in  demand 
on  account  of  his  dry  and  ready  wit,  and 
because  he  knew  all  the  old  families  and 
their  history,  for  many  miles  around. 
That  winter  was  rather  an  open  one,  but 
the  terrible  snow  in  March  surpassed  the 
experience  of  any  living  inhabitant.  I 
shall  always  vividly  remember  the  boyish 
apprehension  with  which  we  listened  on 
that  Friday  night  to  the  gathering  of  the 
great  storm.  There  seemed  to  be  in  the 
air  a  premonition  of  its  intensity.  There 
was  no  wind  at  first,  but  only  the  almost 
impalpable  sound  of  the  soft  friction  of 
the  countless  myriads  of  snow-flakes 
against  one  another  as  they  filled  the 
atmosphere  ;  a  sound  vague  but  ominous, 
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felt  rather  than  heard,  as  of  mysterious 
and  malevolent  elemental  forces  rushing 
to  rendezvous.  The  snow  came  down 
like  a  curtain  with  incredible  rapidity,  all 
day  Saturday  and  far  into  Saturday  night. 
All  sorts  of  statements  have  been  made 
as  to  its  depth  on  Sunday  morning,  but 
the  wind  had  then  already  risen  to  a  gale, 
and  the  drifts  were  so  vast  that  the  actual 
body  of  snow  might  easily  have  been  ex- 
aggerated. At  all  events,  there  was  no 
church  service  in  Northford  on  that  day, 
which  was  something  unprecedented. 

The  little  house  in  which  Mr.  Burbitt 
lived  by  himself  was  not  more  than  half 
a  mile  from  the  church  as  the  crow  flies, 
though  longer  by  way  of  the  old  north 
turnpike.  He  always  came  on  foot,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  usually  making  the  dis- 
tance shorter  by  taking  Pritchard's  Lane, 
which  comes  out  opposite  the  parsonage 
and  just  at  the  front  of  Meeting  House 
Hill.  It  would  appear  that  he  had  started 
for  church  that  morning  considerably 
earlier  than  usual,  but  he  must  have  alto- 
gether underestimated  the  great  depth  of 
the  drifts,  which  made  the  lane  practically 
impassable,  and  in  his  delirium  after- 
wards he  was  heard  to  repeat  over  and 
over  again :  "  There  is  none  on  the 
Hill."  And  indeed  the  force  of  the  wind 
almost  always  left  the  ground  bare  of 
snow  for  a  distance  around  the  church, 
the  top  of  Meeting  House  Hill  being  the 
most  exposed  and  elevated  spot  in  all 
Northford. 

It  seems  hardly  to  be  believed  that  he 
got  as  far  as  he  did,  for  when  old  Mrs. 
Ebenezer  Woodruff  first  saw  him  from 
her  window  he  was  already  within  a-  few 
rods  of  the  end  of  Pritchard's  Lane ;  but 
before  help  could  be  obtained,  he  had 
sunk  in  the  snow,  and  when  they  carried 
him  into  Mrs.  Woodruffs  he  was  unconsci- 
ous. At  first  it  was  not  believed  that  he 
could  recover.  In  his  delirium  he  seemed 
constantly  to  dwell  on  the  difficulty  in  get- 
ting to  church  :  "Lord  help  me  —  I  can- 
not —  but  yes,  see  !  —  the  hill  is  bare  !  " 
Then  after  a  short  silence  he  would  turn 
his  head  and  sigh,  a  long  tremulous  sigh, 
and  murmur  :  "  No  anniversary  !  "  Then 
we  knew  how  much  he  had  set  his  heart 
on  a  record  of  continuous  meetings  up  to 
the  fiftieth  anniversary. 


He  recovered  some  portion  of  his 
former  health  after  awhile,  but  was  never 
himself  again  mentally.  His  eccentric- 
ity had  deepened  into  the  darkness  of 
insanity.  The  Class  held  a  special  meet- 
ing and  appointed  a  committee,  which 
arranged  with  Mrs.  Woodruff  for  his 
care  and  support.  He  was  still  able  to 
satisfy  his  personal  wants  in  a  mechanical 
sort  of  way,  and  could  dress  and  eat 
without  assistance.  The  only  trouble  he 
ever  made  was  sometimes  just  on  awak- 
ing from  sleep,  when  his  mind  seemed 
confused  and  he  would  start  up  and  say  : 
"It  is  time  to  go!"  Then  he  would 
grope  for  his  hat,  but  if  some  one  spoke 
soothingly  and  led  him  to  a  chair  he  be- 
came quite  tractable  again.  After  the 
delirium  of  his  sickness  was  over,  he 
never  again  alluded  to  the  time  of  the 
snowstorm,  and  only  spoke  at  rare  in- 
tervals, as  if  to  himself.  Whenever  his 
speech  was  audible,  we  noticed  that  it 
seemed  to  consist  of  fragmentary  scrip- 
tural quotations,  and  sometimes  these 
were  so  apt  as  to  make  his  insanity  sus- 
pected. I  recall  one  instance  in  par- 
ticular, when  my  mother  sent  me  to  Mrs. 
Woodruff's  with  some  small  delicacy  for 
him,  as  the  people  often  used  to  do.  He 
looked  up,  almost  in  the  old  Class  man- 
ner, and  repeated  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist :  "  I  have  been  young  and  now 
am  old,  yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous 
forsaken  nor  his  seed  begging  their 
bread." 

He  lived  until  late  in  the  fall,  dying  in 
November,  at  the  time  of  the  Indian 
summer. 

The  Bible  Class  never  recovered  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Burbitt.  It  lingered  along 
for  awhile,  but  the  meetings  began  to  be 
omitted,  and  finally  ceased  altogether. 
Northford  is  not  what  it  was,  even  within 
the  period  of  my  own  brief  remembrance. 
The  farming  population  is  still  further 
decreasing,  as  the  drain  westward  steadily 
continues.  I  count  almost  on  my  fingers 
the  young  men  who  can  be  depended  up- 
on to  take  their  fathers'  places  on  North- 
ford farms.  The  church  itself  is  sadly 
out  of  repair,  but  the  congregation  has 
no  money  for  repairs,  and  in  numbers  is 
less   than   half  what  it  was    thirty    years 


HE  International  American  Congress,  or  Pan-American 
Congress,  of  1889,  was  the  realization  of  the  dreams  of 
Bolivar  and  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  minds  of  this 
continent  since  his  time.  It  had  for  its  object  "  the  estab- 
lishment of  closer  political,  social  and  commercial  relations 
between  the  American  people  "  ;  but  it  is  a  painful  fact  that 
its  true  significance  was  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  To 
them  it  presented  a  wondrous  example  of  the  possibilities 
of  luxurious  railroading.  They  saw  the  gorgeously-equipped 
special  train  whirling  about  the  country,  —  and  the  princely 
entertainments  that  greeted  the  country's  guests  wherever  they  stopped,  but  they 
failed  for  the  most  part  to  appreciate  that  these  gentlemen,  assembled  from  all 
countries  of  chis  vast  continent,  each  represented  a  commercial  possibility  as  rich  as 
the  mines  of  '49. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  movement  so  far-reaching  in  its  aims  should 
show  immediate  results.  It  was  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  or  the  preparing  of  the 
ground.  Years  will  be  required  for  the  harvest ;  but  the  seed  sown  in  the  fruitful 
ground  of  legitimate  South  American  enterprises  will  surely  bring  forth  fruit  a 
hundred  fold.  To  none  is  this  more  apparent  than  to  one  who  has  visited  these 
countries,  seen  their  needs,  and  seen  how  clearly  they  come  within  our  province  to 
fill ;  seen  their  resources,  and  how  dependent  upon  our  methods  they  are  for  their 
development. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  tell  briefly  what  Chili  has  been  and  is,  and  to  present 
some  reasons  why  closer  commercial  and  social  relations  do  not  exist  between  Chili 
and  the  United  States. 

Of  all  the  countries  of  South  America,  Chili  offers  the  least,  perhaps,  to  attract 
trade  from  the  United  States.  This  is  not  entirely  owing  to  racial  characteristics, 
certainly  not  to  lack  of  riches,  but  rather  to  the  country's  geographical  position  and 
its  social  make  up.  Before  enlarging  upon  these  points,  however,  let  us  first  glance 
briefly  at  the  Chili  of  the  past. 

The  name  Chili  is  derived  probably  from  an  ancient  Peruvian  word,  Tchili, 
which  means  snow,  doubtless  from  the  snow-capped  Cordilleras  which  bound  the 
entire  country  on  the  East.  It  is  only  the  most  recent  geographies  that  give  the 
proper  limits  to  the  Chili  of  to-day.  Encyclopedias  and  most  geographies  still 
tell  us  that  it  lies  between  latitudes  240  and  5 6°  S.,  in  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  it  obtained  by  conquest  from  Peru  and  Bolivia,  in  1880,  sufficient  territory 
to  extend  its  northern  limits  to  18°  south.  The  Cordilleras  and  an  ambitious  repub- 
lic   on    the    East    have    prevented   any    extension    of    territory    in    that    direction; 
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hence  Chili  is  limited  to  that  narrow 
strip  of  land  lying  between  i8°  and  5  6° 
S.  and  between  the  Cordilleras  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  no  place  wider  than 
two  hundred  miles,  and  in  some  places 
only  forty  miles.  It  embraces  every 
variety  of  climate,  from  the  torrid  heat 
of  the  northern  deserts,  where  rain  never 
falls,  to  the  almost  perpetual  rain,  snow 
and  cold  of  the  islands  in  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  Leaving  the  coast,  one  can  in 
twenty-four  hours  pass  from  summer  heat 
to  perpetual  snow ;  through  rich,  luxurious 
valleys,  where  every  fruit  known  to  the 
temperate  zone  and  every  grain  needful 
for  the  sustenance  of  man  grows  in  grea^ 
profusion,  to  the  dry,  barren  upland  and 
the  primitive  rock  of  the  mountain  peak. 
Chili  is  traversed  by  two  ranges  of 
mountains  besides  the  Cordilleras  or 
Andes  on  the  East. l  It  has  numerous 
rivers,  shallow  and  not  navigable  for  any 
but  the  smallest   kind  of  craft.     In  the 
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dry  season  many  of  these  rivers  have 
hardly  enough  water  in  them  to  define 
their  limits;  again,  when  the  melting 
snows  come  down  from  the  mountain 
sides,  they  become  raging  torrents,  often- 

1  This  term  Cordillera  is  applied  to  the  range  of  moun- 
tains which  most  of  the  geographies  call  the  Andes.  In 
Chili  there  are  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Cordilleras,  and 
the  term  Andes  is  nearly  unknown. 


times  unmanageable.  The  country  has 
several  lakes,  but  they  are  generally  shal- 
low, and  many  of  them  filled  with  brack- 
ish water.  Both  streams  and  lakes,  how- 
ever, are  well  stocked  with  edible  fish. 

Of  its  twenty-six  hundred  miles  of 
length,  from  the  Province  of  Tacna  to 
Cape  Horn,  fully  half,  —  the  northern,  —  is 
desert,  devoid  of  vegetation  and  rarely 
moistened  by  a  drop  of  rain.  The 
southern  half  is  wooded  and  capable  of 
producing  rich  crops  of  grain ;  while  the 
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central  section,  in  the  valleys,  presents  as 
fine  an  agricultural  landscape  as  one  can 
see  the  world  over. 

The  climate  is  the  great  boast  ot  the 
country ;  but  one  has  to  confine  oneself 
to  a  limited  portion  near  the  coast  if  he 
is  to  endorse  the  enthusiastic  words  of  the 
natives.  In  the  north  it  is  certainly  hot 
all  the  year  round,  and  insufferably  so  in 
summer.  Lying  in  the  Southern  hemis- 
phere, Chili's  seasons  are  the  reverse  of 
ours  ;  our  winter  becomes  its  summer  and 
vice  versa.  I  know  of  no  hotter  place  in 
the  world  than  Iquique  in  January.  The 
southern  winters  are  characterized  by 
rains.  In  July,  1891,  the  winter  I  spent 
in  Santiago,  it  rained  without  a  let-up  for 
fourteen  days,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  some  rain.  Further  south  it  rain 
even  more  ;  but  from  October  until  Ma 
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Municipal  Theatre,  Santiago. 

it  can  be  said  that  it  never  rains,  —  and  I 
know  of  no  more  delightful  climate  any- 
where than  Central  Chili  in  March  and 
April.  The  nights  are  always  cool ;  after 
the  sun  sets,  a  cold  air  creeps  down  from 
the  mountain  tops,  that  makes  a  blanket 
not  only  desirable  but  necessary.  One  of 
the  beautiful  sights  of  Santiago  is  the  snow- 
covered  Cordilleras.  For  ten  months  in 
the  year  this  covering  of  pure  white 
smooths  out  the  rugged  outlines  of  the 
mountain  peaks  and  presents  a  refreshing 
spectacle  to  the  dwellers  in  the  valleys. 

Chili  first  became  known  to  Europeans 
in  the  16th  century.  Prior  to  the 
conquest  of  Peru  by  Pizarro,  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  15  th  century, 
the  Inca  chiefs  had  from  time  to  time 
been    incited    to  conquest  in  the   south, 


but  had  invariably  been 
compelled  to  retire  after  a 
few  years'  occupancy,  owing 
to  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
the  aborigines,  the  famous 
Araucanian  Indians.  These 
never  gave  the  invaders  a 
chance  to  enjoy  their  con- 
quest, but  sent  army  after 
army  to  their  discomfiture 
and  oftentimes  to  their  ut- 
ter annihilation.  At  the 
time  of  Pizarro,  an  Inca 
chief,  the  famous  Atahu- 
alpa,  dominated  the  coun- 
try. His  hold  was  perhaps  the  strongest 
of  any,  and  what  might  have  been  the 
result  of  his  rule  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
He  was  a  wise  ruler,  and  had  advanced 
the  standard  of  Inca  civilization  to  the 
highest  point,  when  the  rapacious  Spaniard 
appeared,  and  began  his  course  of  rapine 
and  destruction.  Not  content  with  the 
conquest  of  Peru,  Pizarro  dispatched  an 
expedition  under  Don  Diego  de  Amalgro 
for  the  conquest  of  Chili.  This  was  in 
1 535~3^-  T°e  invaders,  however,  met 
with  such  determined  resistance  from  the 
Araucanians  that  they  were  compelled  to 
retire  to  save  their  lives.  This  failure 
only  made  Pizarro  the  more  ambitious  to 
succeed.  The  opposition  stirred  his 
fiery  temperament,  while  the  reports 
which  his  lieutenants  brought  back  of  the 
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fertile  valleys,  the  gold  and  silver  and  the 
delightful  climate  made  him  decide  to 
lead  an  expedition  in  person.  His  per- 
sonal attention,  however,  was  required 
elsewhere,  and  he  sent  the  second  expe- 


southern  provinces  are  still  in  a  savage 
state ;  but  alcohol  is  proving  a  more 
subtle  foe  than  the  Spaniard,  and  it  is 
safe  to  predict  their  entire  disappearance 
as  a  race  within  a  very  few  years. 


dition  in  charge   of  Pedro  Valdivia.     It         After  the   treaty  of  1722,  the   country 
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was  his  intention  to  follow,  but  he  was 
assassinated  in  1541.  Valdivia  reached 
the  Mapocho  river  and  fortified  himself 
on  the  famous  hill  of  Santa  Lucia,  where 
Santiago  now  stands.  A  few  years  later 
he  founded  the  town  of  Valdivia,  in  lat. 
400  S. ;  but  his  life  was  one  continued 
battle  with  the  natives,  who  seldom  gave 
him  the  chance  to  reap  a  peaceful  har- 
vest. He  was  finally  obliged  to  retreat, 
and  the  history  of  the  next  180  years  was 
a  repetition  of  the  experiences  of  Amal- 
gro  and  Valdivia.  Attempt  after  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Spaniard  to  conquer  the 
country,  but  always  without  success. 
These  expeditions,  however,  had  a  very 
important  bearing  on  the  Chilian  natives 
of  to-day,  in  giving  them  a  mixed  race 
of  adventurous  Spanish,  cruel  and  un- 
scrupulous, and  the  indomitable  Arau- 
canians,  a  race  which  for  courage  has  no 
superior  the  world  round. 

In  1722  the  Araucanians  finally  con- 
sented to  a  treaty  whereby  the  river  Bio- 
Bio  was  agreed  upon  as  a  boundary. 
They  preserve  their  identity  to-day,  and 
among  some  of  the  isolated  parts  of  the 


north  of  the  Bio-Bio  was  divided  into 
thirteen  provinces  under  the  control  of  a 
governor  appointed  by  the  viceroy  of 
Peru.  This  continued  until  1810.  The 
history  of  the  Spanish  rule  in  Chili  was 
but  a  repetition  of  its  history  in  Peru  and 
Mexico,  a  systematic  series  of  oppressions 
for  the  personal  aggrandizement  of  the 
governor, —  finally  leading  to  a  revolution 
in  1 810,  whereby  the  Spanish  governor, 
Carrasco,  was  deposed,  and  a  council  of 
seven  men,  chosen  by  the  native  Chilians, 
was  put  in  his  place,  with  Count  de  la 
Conquista  at  its  head.  They  still  recog- 
nized the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  but  in- 
stituted reforms  that  Spain  could  certainly 
not  agree  to,  so  that  it  was  practically  a 
revolution.  In  April  of  the  following 
year  a  collision  occurred  between  Spanish 
soldiers  and  the  patriots,  which  resulted 
in  a  defeat  of  the  soldiers  and  the  throw- 
ing off  of  all  semblance  of  allegiance  to 
Spain.  Spain  was  at  that  time  entirely 
taken  up  with  the  invasion  of  the  French, 
and  could  naturally  spare  no  forces  to 
assert  herself  in  her  provinces.  As  soon 
as  she  could  turn  her  attention  to  Chili 
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again  she  attempted  to  resume  her  su- 
premacy. For  seven  years,  during  which 
time  Chili  was  misruled  by  the  Carrera 
family,  brothers  and  sister,  the  scale  rather 
turned  against  the  Chilians,  but  they 
finally,  with  the  aid  of  the  Argentines, 
under  command  of  Gen.  San  Martin,  en- 
tirely overthrew  the  Spaniards  at  the 
battle  of  Chacabuco,  Feb.  12th,  181 7. 
The  Chilians  then  proceeded  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  governor,  and  made  Don  Ber- 
nardo O'Higgins  supreme  director.  The 
Spaniards  did  not  give  up  the  struggle  by 
any  means,  but  gathered  reinforce- 
ments and  began  their  attacks 
anew,  at  first  with  success  ;  but  the 
Chilian  patriots  rallied  for  a  final 
effort,  attacked  and  utterly  routed 
the  Spaniards  on  the  plains  of  the 
river  Maipo,  April  5,  181 8.  They 
then  turned  their  attention  to  the 
liberation  of  Peru,  and  for  six 
years  waged  an  incessant  war 
against    the    Spanish    domination. 


unsettled  period.  The  arbitrary  charac- 
ter of  the  rulers  and  the  rawness  of  self- 
government  resulted  in  much  confusion, 
and  there  were  many  changes  in  the 
office  of  chief  magistrate  ;  but  the  out- 
come was  a  national  constitution,  which 
embodied  many  of  the  principles  of  our 
own  constitution,  but  which  was  tainted 
with  the  dictatorial  ideas  of  the  time. 
This  constitution  was  revised  by  a  con- 
vention called  by  Gen.  Prieto,  and  result- 
ed in  the  constitution  of  1833,  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Chilian  nation  of  to-dav. 


National  Congress  House,  Santiago. 

In  this  series  of  wars  they  were  greatly 
assisted  by  Lord  Cochrane,  a  Scotchman, 
\\\\<)  first  recognized  the  value  of  the  su- 
premacy  of  the  sea  as  an  element  in 
Chili's  greatness.  In  recognition  of  this 
great  factor,  Chili  named  one  of  her  first 
ironclads  the  Almiranto  Cochrane,  and 
his  precepts  have  since  been  followed  in 
all  the  wars  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America. 

Gen.  O'Higgins  held  the  office  of  su- 
preme director  until  1823,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  resign,  owing  to  a  popular 
tumult.  He  was  succeeded  by  Gen. 
Freire.     From  1823   to   1828  was  a  very 


Chamber  of  Deputies. 


In  185 1   there  was  an  in- 

gi^^J  surrection    led     by    a    Gen. 

J       Urriola ;   but  the  main  issue 

'  4fe*  °*"  ^ie  tUTie  WES  tne  "Va^  Can" 

-     rX.        didacy  of  Jose   Maria  de   la 

j        Cruz  and   Manuel  Montt, 

which  resulted  in  the  election 

of    the    latter.       Montt    was 

Chili's  greatest  president.   He 

served  from  1851  to  1861,  and 

was  succeeded  by  Jos£  Joaquin 

Perez,  who  served  ten  years,  succeeded  by 

Federigo  Errazuriz  in  187 1,  he  by  Pinto 

in  1876,  he  in  turn  by  Santa  Maria,  he  in 

1885  by  Jose  Manuel  Balmaceda,  and  he 

in  1890  by  Admiral  Jorje  Montt. 

The  government  of  Chili  is  vested  in  a 
president  and  a  national  congress.  The 
president  is  chosen  by  electors,  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  provinces,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  electors  for  each 
member  of  the  lower  house,  or  House  of 
Deputies,  as  it  is  called.  His  term  is 
for  five  years,  his  salary  $18,000,  and 
he  is  not  now  eligible  to  immediate 
re-election. 
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The  Congress  is  composed  of 
two  houses, — a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Deputies.  The  senators  are 
chosen  by  the  provinces  for  a  term 
of  six  years.  Their  proportion  to 
the  deputies  is  one  to  three.  The 
deputies  are  elected  by  the  de- 
partments in  the  proportion  of  one 
deputy  for  every  30,000  in- 
habitants, or  fraction  greater 
than  15,000. 

That  the  terms  province 
and  department  may  be  in- 
telligible, I  will  explain  that 
the  republic  is  now  divided 
into  23  provinces, 
subdivided  into  75 
departments.  There 
is  besides  one  terri- 
tory, that  of  Magel- 
lanes.  The  depart- 
ments and  territory 
are  further  sub- 
divided into  855 
subdelegations  and 
3068  districts.  Each  province  is  govern- 
ed by  a  governor  or  intendente  appointed 
by  the  president ;  each  department  by  a 
governor,  also  appointed  by  the  president. 
The  local  administration  of  the  depart- 
ment is  vested  in  a  council  of  citizens 
residing  therein  and  elected  by  the  people 
for  a  period  of  three  years. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  alone  can 
impeach  higher  officers  before  the  State. 
This  body  also  originates  all  money  bills 
and  the  supplies  for  the  army  and  navy. 
The  Senate  alone  has  the  power 
to  pronounce  judgment  on  any 
public  functionary  impeached  by 
the  Deputies.  It  confirms  the 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  has 
the  veto  power  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. Laws  can  originate  in 
either  body,  but  must  pass  both, 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  pre- 
sident and  be  approved  and  pro- 
mulgated by  the  minister  of  the 
department  to 
which  it  be 
longs.  Con 
gress  sits  dur  ^ 
ing  the  three 
winter  mon- 
ths,   but    can  Harbor  of  lcfuiciue- 
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be  prolonged  fifty  days  by  the 
president.  The  day  before  ad- 
journing the  Senate  elects  a  Con- 
servative Committee,  as  it  is  called, 
of  seven  members,  who  act  during 
the  vacation. 

The  president  is  assisted  by  a 
council  of  state  consisting  of 
eleven  members,  a  judge  of 
one  of  the  higher  courts,  an 
ecclesiastical  dignitary,  a  gen- 
eral or  admiral,  a  chief  of  the 
finance  administration  and  one 
ex-minister,  all  ap- 
pointed by  himself, 
together  with  six 
others,  three  of  whom 
are  chosen  by  the 
Senate  and  three  by 
the  Deputies.  In 
addition  there  is  a 
cabinet  of  six  mem- 
bers chosen  by  the 
president,  who  pre- 
side over  depart- 
ments of  interior,  foreign  affairs.,  worship 
and  colonization,  finance,  army  and  navy, 
and  industry  and  public  works.  The 
Judicial  Department  is  divided  into  a 
supreme  court,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  republic,  and  five  lower  courts 
of  appeal.  In  the  capital  of  each  depart- 
ment there  is  a  judge  of  letters,  assisted 
by  a  promoter  fiscal,  and  there  are  further 
judges  for  each  subdelegation  and  district, 
corresponding  to  justices  of  the  peace. 
In  fact,  the  whole  machinery  of  Chilian 
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government  is  so  much  like  our  own,  that 
ir  commands  our  attention  at  once,  and 
the  student  is  interested  to  learn  wherein 
it  differs,  and  whether  the  departure  is  to 
their  or  our  advantage.  The  country  has 
iust  passed  through  a  fierce  civil  war, 
waged  bv  the  enemies  and  the  defenders 


Calle  de  Bolivar,  Iquique. 

of  the  constitution  ;  so  that  in  that  respect 
we  are   alike.      The  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two  contitutional  systems  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  Chili  aims  to  elect 
and  govern  her  congress  on  the  plan  of 
the  English  parliament.    Young  lawyers  of 
Santiago  decide  to  stand  for  certain  remote 
departments,  do  stand,  and  are  perhaps 
elected  without  ever  having  seen  their  con- 
stituencies.     The  cabinet  ministers  vote 
and  take  part  in  the  debates  ;  and  in  short, 
the  tendency  is  to   centralize   the   power 
of  the  country  about  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment.    Flections  are  of  the  most  farcical 
character.     There    are   voting    qualifica- 
tions, to  be  sure,  but  the  party  in  power 
so  manipulates  the  patronage  of  office 
that   it   takes  almost  a  revolution  to 
dislodge   it.     The   peons  or  laborers 
on  the  haciendas  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  issue,  and  follow  the  lead  of 
their  master,  or  give  their  votes  to  the 
one  who  offers  them  the  biggest  glass 
of  chic  ha. 

There  are  two  political  parties  in 
Chili,  the  Liberal  and  the  Conserva-     0. 
tive.     Each   party,   however,    has    its 
extremists,  who   may  be  said  to  form 


a  party  within  the  party.  So  well  are 
these  ramifications  denned,  that  it  can  be 
said  that  there  are  in  reality  six  political 
parties  which  seldom  agree  on  any  one 
topic,  not  even  when  the  issue  can  be 
defined  by  the  principles  of  the  two  large 
divisions.  The  parties  of  the  right  wing 
are  the  Clericos,  or  ultra  Conserva- 
tives, the  Nacionales  and  the  Conser- 
vatives proper.  The  Conservatives 
constitute  the  church  element  of  the 
country.  Every  woman  is  a  Conser- 
vative, and  a  most  potent  factor  the 
women  are.  The  confessional  be- 
comes a  primary,  and  penances  are 
underground  railways  for  the  further- 
ance of  political  ends.  Throttle  the 
confessional  and  keep  the  women  at 
home,  and  the  Conservative  party 
would  die. 

The  other  wing  comprises  Montt- 
Varistas,  —  a  party  surviving  the  re- 
volution of  185 1,  which  resulted  in 
the  seating  of  President  Manuel  Montt, 
—  the  Liberals  proper,  and  the  Radi- 
cals. As  I  have  said,  these  cliques 
rarely  agree.  Politics  is  an  excit- 
ing profession  with  the  Chilian,  and  it  is 
a  strong  testimony  to  the  stability  of 
Chilian  institutions  that  they  manage 
to  avoid  revolutions  as  they  do.  Let 
almost  any  session  of  the  National  Con- 
gress, with  its  bitter  fights,  be  transferred 
to  any  other  of  the  South  American  re- 
publics, and  a  revolution  would  be  on 
before  another  sunset.  Severe  as  the 
personal  denunciations  become,  there  is 
always  a  dignity  about  this  Chilian  Con- 
gress which  stamps  it  as  a  superior  legis- 
lative body,  worthy  of  the  greatest  res- 
pect. 

The  crisis  which  precipitated  the  revo- 
lution of  1 89 1,  was  of  far  less  serious  a 
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nature  than  the  famous  Tilden-Hayes 
controversy  in  1877.  It  should  more 
properly  be  called  a  coalition  of  the  Lib- 
erals and  Conservatives,  a  temporary 
mixing  of  oil  and  water,  for  the  purpose 
of  crushing  Balmaceda,  himself  a  Lib- 
eral. It  was  wonderfully  successful ;  but 
the  first  political  issue  that  came  up  after 
the  restoration  of  the  victorious  party  to 
power  divided  the  parties  even  more 
widely  than  they  had  been  divided  be- 
fore. The  Conservatives  strove  hard  to 
secure  the  presidency  and  a  majority  in 
congress.  They  failed  in  both.  Admi- 
ral  Jorje    Montt, 


countries,  is  a  menace  to  republican  in- 
stitutions, and  Chili  owes  her  advanced 
position  to-day  to  the  Liberal  party, 
which  has  always  been  in  favor  of  separ- 
ating Church  and  State  and  of  abolishing 
property  qualifications  for  suffrage.  Un- 
der its  rule  public  schools  and  libraries 
have  been  opened,  normal  and  agricul- 
tural schools  established,  improved  meth- 
ods of  education  adopted,  religious  in- 
struction made  not  obligatory,  Protestant 
worshippers  allowed  to  worship  in  build- 
ings belonging  to  private  individuals,  civil 
marriages    legalized,    and    burials    other 
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the  commander- 
in  -  chief  of  the 
navy  and  the  di- 
rector of  the  suc- 
cessful revolution, 
was  rewarded  by 
the  country  with 
the  presidency, 
and  the  Liberals 
secured  a  large 
majority  in  both 
houses.  President 
Montt  began  in  a 
manly,  concilia- 
tory way  to  soothe 
the  party  differ- 
ences by  taking 
prominent  Con- 
servatives into  the  council  of  state  and 
even  into  his  cabinet,  when  there  was 
no  more  reason  for  his  doing  so  than 
there  would  be  for  Mr.  Harrison  to  ask 
the  managers  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  cam- 
paign into  his  cabinet  should  he  be  re- 
elected. But  the  Conservatives  were  not 
to  be  satisfied.  When  it  came  to  the 
appointment  of  Supreme  Court  judges, — 
positions  held  for  life, —  and  of  men  to  the 
management  of  the  state  railways,  which 
are  most  potent  factors  in  the  elections, 
the  weaker  party  demanded  equal  repre- 
sentation with  their  stronger  opponents. 
Their  requests  were  neither  reasonable 
nor  possible  to  be  granted,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  there  have  already  been 
four  crises,  and  it  is  likely  that  before 
absolute  tranquility  is  assured  to  Chili,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  throttle  the  Church 
in  all  matters  secular.  The  Church  of 
Rome,  as  administered  in  South  American 
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than  Catholic  permitted   in  the  cemete- 
ries. 

It  is  not  only  on  these  lines  that  Chili 
has  made  progress  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  Docks  and  breakwaters 
have  been  built ;  a  tremendous  mole, 
redeeming  the  entire  water  front  of  Val- 
paraiso, has  been  projected  and  nearly 
completed ;  new  mines  have  been  op- 
ened, new  vineyards  planted,  and  manu- 
factures attempted.  What  is  the  most 
significant  of  all,  railroads  have  been 
built  in  all  directions.  These  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  thing  have  increased 
the  wealth  and  power  of  Chili.  There 
are  now  in  actual  operation  throughout 
the  republic  some  eighteen  hundred  miles 
of  railway,  with  seven  hundred  more  in 
process  of  construction.  These  railroads, 
excepting  the  system  from  Valparaiso 
through  Santiago  to  Talcahuano,  which 
is  operated  by  the  State,  are  mostly  from 
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the  more  important  seaports  directly  back 
into  the  interior,  and  serve  to  bring  the 
products  of  the  mines  and  fields  to  the 
coast  and  thence  by  steamer  to  market. 
There  are  no  railways  parallel  to  the 
coast,  and  vast,  impassable  deserts  inter- 
vene between  the  seaports.  Eventually 
it  is  intended  to  join  all  the  systems  of 
Chili,  —  her  share  in  the  grandest  achieve- 
ment of  the  age,  the  Inter-Continental 
Railway  :  but  until  this  is  done,  all  com- 
munication must  be  by  sea,  —  and  the 
command  of  the  sea  is  the  military  ne- 
cessity of  the  country. 

Beginning  in  the  north  —  there  is  a 
railroad  from  Arica  to  Tacna,  one  from 
Pisagua  through  the  nitrate  region  to 
Iquique,  —  this  system  is  known  as  the 
Nitrate  Railways,  and  is  largely  owned  by 
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Col.  North,  the  nitrate  king,  and  the  cor- 
porations in  which  he  has  interests;  a 
short  line  from  Patillos  to  Salitreras  du 
Slid  ;  and  another  from  Mejillones  to  the 
mineral  region  of  Cerro  Gordo.  A  very 
important  railway  runs  from  Autofogasta 
through  Caracoles  and  Calama  to  the 
Bolivian  frontier,  thence  to  Ascotan  and 
Uyuni,  where  a  branch  runs  to  the  fa- 
mous mine  of  Huanchaca  in  south  west- 
ern Bolivia.  From  Uyuni,  the  same  sys- 
tem has  extended  a  line  north,  past  Lake 
Poopo,  that  is  by  this  time  completed  to 
Onoro  ;  thence  it  will  proceed  to  La  Paz, 


and  eventually  join  at  Puno  with  the  Are- 
quipa,  Puno  and  Cuzco  R.  R.,  and  thus 
form  a  most  important  part  of  the  chain 
of  South  American  railroads. 

Although  the  distance  from  Uyuni  to 
Antofogasta  is  only  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  —  a  night's  ride  with  us, — 
the  schedule  time  for  the  passenger  trains, 
which  run  three  times  a  week  in  those  days, 
is  about  sixty  hours,  as  I  found  to  my  sor- 
row. Leaving  Uyuni  Tuesday  morning,  I 
did  not  reach  Antofogasta  until  Thursday 
night.  The  first  day's  run  was  completed 
at  Ascotan.  In  this  neighborhood  are  lo- 
cated the  borax  lakes,  bodies  of  greenish- 
blue  water,  collected  among  the  sterile 
hills,  whose  surface  was  encrusted  with 
almost  pure  borax,  of  the  appearance  and 
about  the  consistency  of  the  heavy  snow 
on  our  lakes  when  the  first  spring  thaws 
come.  The  tracks  of  animals  could  be 
plainly  seen,  and  the  crust  is  said  to  be 
strong  enough  in  places  to  bear  the  weight 
of  a  man.  The  next  night  was  spent  at 
Calama.  Immense  quantities  of  caliche, 
the  nitrate  ore  as  it  might  be  called,  is, 
however,  hauled  over  this  line  to  the  re- 
fineries at  Antofogasta ;  and  when  the 
huge  smelting  and  stamp  mills  of  the 
Huanchaca  Mining  Company  are  com- 
pleted (and  it  is  likely  that  they  are  com- 
pleted at  this  writing),  this  road  will  haul 
thousands  of  tons  of  silver  ore  annually 
from  the  Huanchaca  Mine  at  Pulocayo. 

The  next  road  that  one  meets  on  his 
way  southward  is  that  from  Taltal  to 
Cachiyuyal.  The  next  is  the  important 
road  from  Caldera  to  the  city  of  Copiapo, 
and  thence  to  the  northeast  and  south. 

It  may  be  well  to  introduce  in  this 
connection  the  name  of  a  most  distin- 
guished American  who  built  this  road, 
who  gave  the  start  to  what  is  now  one  of 
the  most  powerful  corporations  in  the 
world,  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, who  built  the  first  railway  from  Val- 
paraiso to  Santiago,  and  who  constructed 
the  first  telegraph  line  and  the  first  gas 
and  water  works  in  South  America,  — 
William  Wheelwright.  Born  at  Newbury  - 
port  in  1798,  he  early  in  life  engaged  in 
trading  and  passenger  traffic  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  and  in  1829  had 
established  a  line  of  sailing  passenger 
vessels    from  Valparaiso    to    Cobija.     In 
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Harbor  of  Valparaiso. 


1835  he  planned  a  line  of  steamers  for 
this  trade,  being  one  of  the  first  capital- 
ists to  grasp  the  future  of  the  marine  en- 
gine. This  resulted  in  1838  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Pacific  Steam  Nav- 
igation Line,  a  line  which  to-day  owns 
probably  a  hundred  steamers,  whose 
earnings  have  been  fabulous,  and  whose 
power  and  position  are  almost  unassaila- 
ble. It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  an 
American  conceived  this  grand  plan,  but 
lamentable  to  think  that  he  failed  to  secure 
the  confidence  of  enough  American  cap- 
ital to  hand  it  and  its  wealth  down  to  its 
rightful  owners,  the  American  people. 
Wheelwright  died  in  1873,  and  is  buried 
at  Newburyport.  His  memory  is  hon- 
ored by  the  Chilians,  who  have  erected  a 
monument  to  him  at  Valparaiso. 

The  next  railroad  runs  from  Carrizal 
Bazo  to  Carrizal  Alto  and  thence  to  Los 
Zapos.  From  Huasco  there  is  a  line  a 
short  distance  into  the  interior;  from 
Coquimbo  through  Serena  to  Vicuna ; 
and  from  Serena  through  Guayacan  to 
Ovalle,  and  thence  to  Tongoi.  This  brings 
us  to  Valparaiso,  from  whence  starts  the 
splendid  railroad  to  Santiago  and  thence 
south  to  Talcuahuano.  This  road  is  on 
a  broader  scale  than  any  of  the  others. 
It  is  solidly  built,  in  many  places  stone 
ballasted,  with  well  constructed  culverts 
and  tunnels  and  with  grand  bridges,  but 


like  all  roads  through  the  mountains  full 
of  curves.  The  train  service,  both  pas- 
senger and  freight,  local  and  express,  is 
excellent.  On  all  the  other  roads  the 
cars  are  small  and  dingy,  the  locomotives 
in  bad  repair,  the  road  bed  atrocious ; 
but  here,  under  the  control  of  the  State, 
more  attention  is  paid  to  comfort.  The 
cars  are  a  compromise  between  the  Eng- 
lish compartment  and  the  American 
street  railway  car  for  local  trains,  while  on 
the  expresses  they  are  mostly  of  English 
pattern.  A  most  excellent  Pullman  ser- 
vice is  provided  by  an  American,  a  New 
England  man,  Col.  John  A.  Spooner,  one 
of  whose  cars,  modelled  after  the  Pull- 
man chair  car,  is  attached  to  each  express 
train  daily  from  Valparaiso  to  Santiago 
and  from  Santiago  south.  They  rarely 
have  empty  seats,  and  are  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  the  short,  jumpy  English 
coaches.  The  freight  cars  on  all  the 
roads  are  mostly  on  the  pattern  of  the 
English  goods  van.  The  locomotives  on 
the  smaller  roads  are  American,  while  on 
the  Valparaiso-Talcuahuano  route  they 
are  a  combination  of  the  stiff  English 
frame  with  the  American  firebox  and 
cylinder  arrangement,  —  fine,  noble- look- 
ing machines^  but  too  stiff  and  heavy  for 
the  curves  and  the  traffic. 

Railroad  matters  are  always  of  interest 
to  a  Chilian.     He  is  built  on  the  American 
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plan  in  that  respect.  The  railroad  ap- 
peals to  his  notion  of  progress  fully  as 
much  as  schools  and  colleges.  There 
are  many  skilful  native  engineers  in 
Chili,  but  their  systems  to-day  are  the 
results  of  American  and  English,  more 
especially  English,  foreman  training.  As 
good  as  each  of  these  may  be  in  its  own 
way,  it  is  a  pity  that  Chili  has  not  ac- 
cepted either  one  system  or  the  other  for 
each  separate  railroad,  the  compromises 
certainly  never  showing  the  superiority 
of  either  one  and  often  emphasizing  the 
danger  of  both.     It  comes  as  natural  to  a 


position  to  them,  and  attempted  to  throt- 
tle some  of  their  extortions.  They  fought 
nobly,  but  the  profits  of  forty  years  easily 
sufficed  to  crush  this  rival,  and  the  result 
was  a  compromise  by  which  rates  were 
lowered  and  traffic  was  equally  divided. 
These  rates  are  still  too  high,  but  better 
than  before ;  while  both  companies  carry 
all  their  holds  will  permit. 

The  ports  of  Chili,  excepting  Co- 
quimbo  and  Talcahuano  are  all  open 
roadsteads.  Valparaiso,  the  largest  sea- 
port, is  open  to  the  southward,  and  often 
has  its  shipping  swamped  at  its  moorings 
or  piled  up  on  the 
rocks  under  the  fierce 
wintry  gales  called 
Northers.  In  all  of 
the  ports  the  surf  rolls 
tremendously ;  all  car- 
goes have  to  be  hoist- 
ed   out    into    lighters 


Coquimbo 


Chilian  to  count  on  a  railroad  for  transpor- 
tation for  his  produce  as  it  does  for  a 
Bolivian  Indian  to  look  to  a  mule.  The 
Chilian  is  modern  ;  the  Bolivian  is  ancient. 

The  future  of  Chili  is  largely  bound  up 
in  its  railways.  When  the  projected  roads 
from  Iquique  to  Bolivia,  from  Santiago  to 
San  Antonio,  and  from  Talca  to  Carranza 
are  completed,  the  system  of  roads  run- 
ning back  from  the  coast  will  be  finished, 
but  the  future  of  Chili  is  largely  depend- 
ent upon  a  line  parallel  to  the  coast.  I 
mean  its  own  future  in  itself,  not  referring 
to  the  system  as  a  link  in  the  great  chain 
that  leads  to  New  York. 

Communication  now  from  port  to  port 
is  entirely  by  steamship.  This  is  slow, 
cumbenome  and  expensive.  Seeing  the 
enormous  business  of  the  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Line,  the  Chilians  built  a 
magnificent  line  of  boats  to  run  in  op- 


La  Serena. 

and  then  on  to  the  piers,  and  often- 
times it  is  impossible  either  to  discharge 
or  receive  owing  to  the  violent  motion  of 
the  ships.  All  this  trouble,  with  the  ex- 
penses both  of  frequent  handling  of  the 
cargo,  the  maintenance  of  large  lighters 
and  their  crews,  the  repairs  of  wharves, 
etc.,  not  to  speak  of  the  frequent  delays, 
will  all  be  avoided  when  a  train  leaves 
Valparaiso  with  its  loading  of  freight  and 
passengers,  say  for  New  York  by  way  of 
Coquimbo,  Carrizal,  Caldera,  Iquique, 
Pisagua,  etc. 

There  is  another  railroad  that  will  be 
world-famous  when  completed,  —  the 
Transandino  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Leaving 
Valparaiso,  one  changes  at  a  station  called 
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Llai-Llai  for  Los  Andes. 
Here  begin  the  narrow-gauge 
Clark's  Transandino  Rail- 
way, which,  when  the  tunnel 
through  the  Cordilleras  is 
completed,  will  connect  Val- 
paraiso with  Mendoza  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  and 
thence  with  Buenos  Ayres. 
From  Los  Andes  to  Juncal, 
where  the  tunnel  begins,  is 
thirty -one  miles.  In  that 
distance  the  road  ascends 
from  an  altitude  of  2,700 
feet  (Los  Andes)  to  one  of 
7,320  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  (Juncal) .  In  the 
next  ten  miles  the  road 
pierces  the  mountain  and  comes  out 
3,000  feet  above  its  entrance.  Not  only 
has  this  enormous  grade  of  3,000  vertical 
feet  in  52,800  horizontal  feet  to  be  over- 
come, but  the  top  of  the  tunnel  must  be 
kept  within  2,600  feet  of  the  surface  of 
the  mountain,  in  order  that  the  workmen 
may  not  be  overcome  by  the  subterranean 
heat.  The  result  is  that  the  tunnel  makes 
a  spiral  within  the  mountain,  crossing  it- 
self and  coming  out  at  Las  Cuevas  at  an 
altitude  of  10,375  feet,  while  the  moun- 
tain top,  El  Cumbre,  towers  2,300  feet 
above  it.  Its  length  in  all  is  13.5  miles. 
It  is  attacked  from  four  different  shafts, 
making    eight    points    of    attack    in    all. 


Pass  of  Uspallata. 


Buenos  Ayres.  From  Las  Cuevas,  alti- 
tude 10,375  feet  above  the  sea,  the  road 
descends  in  eight  miles  some  1,760  feet 
to  Puente  del  Inca,  thence  to  Puerta  de 
las  Vacas,  ten  miles,  1,000  feet  lower,  and 
thence  by  gradual  descent  to  Uspallata, 
and  thence  to  Mendoza  and  across  the 
Pampa  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The  road  stands 
completed  to-day  to  Punta  de  las  Vacas 
in  the  Argentine,  and  from  Los  Andes  to 
a  place  called  Salto  del  Soldado,  sixteen 
miles,  leaving  forty-three  miles  to  be 
completed,  thirteen  and  a  half  miles  of 
which  is  tunnel  and  of  so  severe  a  grade 
as  to  necessitate  the  use  of  rack  and  pin- 
ion.    Some  of  the  tunnel   is  completed, 


r 


Morro  de  Arica. 


When  I  visited  it,  but  little  work  was  be- 
ing done,  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  but  it 
is  expected  to  finish  it  within  five  years, 
and    then    one    can   journey    by    rail    to 


but  much  remains  to  be  done.  The 
Chilians  will  build  it  beyond  a  doubt,  but 
their  unfortunate  revolution  has  handi- 
capped them,  and  we  cannot  expect  to 
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National   Museum,  Santiago. 


hear  of  its  completion  as  soon  as  we 
otherwise  might. 

Chili  has  in  all  some  12,000  miles  of 
telegraph,  7,000  miles  of  which  belong  to 
the  State.  There  are  besides  two  cable 
companies,  the  West  Coast  and  the  Cen- 
tral &  South  American  Cable  Company. 
The  former  gives  service  to  most  of  the 
coast  ports,  while  the  latter  touches  at 
Iquique,  Callao,  Guayaquil  and  thence 
extends  via  Galveston  to  New  York. 
Chartered  under  American  laws,  presided 
over  by  a  president  who  calls  himself  an 
American,  eager  and  ready  to  rush  to  the 
American  minister  for  protection,  it  is 
managed  at  all  its  head  offices  in  South 
America  by  Englishmen,  and  all  its  opera- 
tors are  Englishmen.  There  is  a  very 
efficient  telephone  service,  owned  and 
operated  by  an  English  company. 

Chili  is  rich  in  both  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural products.  The  northern  prov- 
inces contain  untold  wealth  in  mines  of 
gold,  silver  and  copper,  besides  man- 
ganese, iron,  antimony,  bismuth  and 
sulphur.  Coal  abounds  in  inexhaustible 
beds  in  the  south,  that  is  found  to  answer 
for  steam  and  domestic  purposes,  though 
not  good  for  smelting  purposes.  It  is  in 
copper  and  silver  that  Chili  stands  pre- 
eminent. The  province  of  Atacama  is 
especially  rich  in  these  metals  ;  the  crop- 
pings  which  render  it  famous  are 
from   the   same  formation  which  extends 


throughout  Northwestern  Bolivia  and 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca.  Most 
of  the  copper  is  sent  to  England  and 
France  ;  the  annual  value  of  the  exports 
is  fully  five  millions  of  dollars.  Prior  to 
the  days  of  Calumet  and  Hecla  and  ex- 
treme protection,  much  copper  was  sent 
to  the  United  States,  but  now  there  is 
none. 

Silver  was  discovered  in  1832  by  a 
shepherd,  Juan  Godoy,  and  has  been 
mined  to  the  extent  of  fully  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  The  village  of  Juan 
Godoy,  named  in  memory  of  the  dis- 
coverer, is  situated  on  the  Charnarcillo 
Hills,   51  miles  south-east  of  Copiapo. 

The  mineral  which  is  to-day  the  source 
of  the  greatest  revenue  to  Chili  is  the 
nitrate  of  soda  or  cubic  nitrate,  found 
in  the  provinces  of  Tarapaca,  Antofo- 
gasta  and  parts  of  Atacama.  It  was  the 
presence  of  this  mineral  and  its  increas- 
ing value  as  a  fertilizer  that  brought  about 
the  fatal  war  between  Chili  on  the  one 
side  and  Peru  and  Bolivia  on  the  other 
in  1879-81. 

1  By  the  treaty  of  1866  between  Bolivia 
and  Chili,  when  at  war  with  Spain,  the 
northern  boundary  of  Chili  was  set  at 
240  south  latitude,  which  parallel  is 
just  below  Antofogasta  and  takes  in  about 
half  of  the  province  of  that  name.     This 

1  This  account  is  based  on  the  report  of  Lieutenant  T.  B. 
M.  Mason,  U.  S.  Navy,  published  by  the  Naval  Intelli- 
gence Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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treaty  further  stipulated  that  Chilian  citi- 
zens already  land-owners  between  the 
parallels  of  230  and  240  should  be  allowed 
to  mine  and  export  the  valuable  product 
without  tax  or  hindrance  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Bolivia.  To  facilitate  the  exe- 
cution of  this  argument,  Chili  was  al- 
lowed to  have  a  representative  in  the 
custom  house  at  Antofogasta.  In  1878, 
Bolivia  levied  a  tax  of  ten  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  when  remonstrated  with 
for  this  breach  of  treaty  stipulation,  not 
only  refused  to  remit  the  tax  but  declared 
it  retroactive,  and  further  decreed  that 
if  the  taxes  were  not  paid  before  the 
14th  of  February,  1879,  the  nitrates  in 
the  hands  of  the  exporters  would  be 
seized  and  sold  at  auction.  Chili's  re- 
monstrance took  the  form  of  an  occupa- 
tion of  Antofogasta  by  a  fleet  under  Rear 
Admiral  Williams,  which  was  equivalent  to 


went  to  Caracoles  to  protect  the  mines, 
on  the  23rd  of  March.  There  was  a 
fight  at  Calama,  which  resulted  in  the 
Bolivians  retiring  from  Atacama.  Peru 
sent  envoys  to  La  Paz  and  Santiago.  Chili 
demanded  of  Peru  the  reasons  for  her 
preparations  for  war,  and  that  these  pre- 
parations should  cease.  Not  being  satis- 
fied with  the  answer,  Chili,  on  the  2nd 
of  April,  formally  declared  war,  and  at 
the  same  time  asserted  that  she  knew  of 
a  secret  treaty  of  Feb.  6,  1873,  between 
Peru  and  Bolivia. 

Such  is  the  most  generous  accounting 
for  a  war  which  is  generally  regarded  as 
having  been  uncalled  for  and  unjust  on 
the  part  of  Chili,  and  waged  on  these 
pretexts  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring the  rich  provinces  of  Antofogasta, 
or  Atacama,  as  it  was  called  then,  Tara- 
paca  and  Tacna.     Looking  to  the  result 


Cal'e  de  Ahumada 


a  declaration  of  war  with  Bolivia.  On  the 
24th  of  January,  500  Chilian  regulars  were 
landed  at  Antofogasta.     Col.   Sotomayor 


only,  we  see  the  almost  complete  annihil- 
ation of  Peru,  compelling  her  to  mortgage 
her  riches  for  a  century  to  a  syndicate  of 
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In  a  Chilian  Vineyard, 


Englishmen  who  had  purchased  her 
bonds,  the  relegation  of  Bolivia  to  an  in- 
terior state,  without  a  seaport,  and  the 
acquisition  of  the  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  of  rich  nitrates  that  has  develop- 
ed into  the  principal  industry  of  the  re- 
public, —  an  item  of  some  ten  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  export,  a  source  of 
large  revenue,  and  an  industry  giving 
profitable  employment  to  a  large  and  tur- 
bulent element  of  Chilian  society.  The 
production  of  the  nitrate  from  the  deserts 
of  Tampaca  to  the  finished  article  as  a 
fertilizer,  is  most  interesting,  but  it  cannot 
be  gone  into  in  the  limits  of  this  article. 
The  matter  is  conspicuous  in  the  history 
of  a  country,  as  having  been  the  cause  of 
a  war  of  conquest  and  the  main  occasion 
of  a  revolution. 

The  total  exports  of  Chili  in  1889 
a-nouniv_  ._  some  sixty-five  millions  of 
dollars,  of  which  sixty  millions  were  min- 
eral products. 

The  agricultural  products  are  also  enor- 
mous. Twenty-one  million  bushels  of 
wheat  are  produced  yearly,  and  twenty- 
four  million  gallons  of  wine.  The  wheat 
is  fine  in  appearance,  with  long  stalk  and 
large  grain,  and  makes  good  flour,  but, 
like  the  grain  of  the  Argentine,  it  lacks 
something  to  make  it  keep  in  warm 
weather.  Still,  Chilian  flour  commands  a 
high  price  on  all  the  west  coast. 

Chilian  wine  has  one  great  fault;  it  is 


too  rich,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  dilute  it 
for  home  consumption.  There  are  many 
varieties  that  will  compare  favorably  with 
the  best  of  French  wines,  many  that  are 
of  the  same  order  as  and  richer  than  our 
California  wines.  The  vineyards  are 
kept  according  to  the  most  approved 
methods,  and  are  models  of  thrift  and 
neatness.  In  the  valleys  back  of  Huasco 
a  fine  grape  is  grown  that  makes  a  luscious 
raisin.     Figs  abound  also. 

The  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  of  Chili 
are  of  the  very  best.  No  money  was. 
spared  by  the  rich  hacienda  owners  to. 
import  the  finest  bred  animals  of  each 
species,  and  the  result  has  been  a  magni- 
ficent breed  of  working,  carriage  and 
road  animals,  cattle  for  beef  and  dairy 
purposes,  and  sheep. 

The  army  heretofore  has  consisted  of 
some  6,000  regulars  and  a  national  guard 
of  50,000.  The  late  civil  war  led  to  the 
enrolment  of  probably  15,000  men  on 
the  Constitutionalist  side  and  fully  40,000 
on  the  side  of  Balmaceda.  Of  these, 
the  Constitutionalists  were  largely  taken 
from  among  the  miners  of  Tarapaca,  a 
soldiery  which  proved  to  be  fierce  fight- 
ers, though  inclined  to  be  turbulent  and 
insubordinate.  These  were  quickly  dis- 
banded and  returned  to  the  North  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Junta  in  Santia- 
go, but  there  are  probably  10,000  men 
wearing  the  uniform  of  the  regular  army 
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of  Chili  to-day, —  divided  into  artillery, 
cavalry  and  infantry.  There  is  no  deny- 
ing that  they  are  a  fine-looking  body  of 
men,  brown  and  brawny.  The  infantry 
march  with  a  quick,  nervous  step  and 
effective  swing.  The  cavalry  ride  like 
cow-boys,  the  horses  being  admirably 
trained  to  the  bugle.  The  artillery,  both 
field  and  mountain,  with  Krupp  guns  and 
bright  leather  harness  and  rope  traces  for 
the  mules,  has  a  saucy  look ;  and  each 
branch  goes  into  drill  with  true  martial 
vigor.  A  finer  appearing  body  of  officers 
than  that  of  the  Chilian  army  it  would  be 
hard  to  find.  With  few  exceptions  they 
come  entirely  from  the  richer  classes,  and 
their  education  is  often  completed  in 
foreign  schools.  They  have  made  a  fine 
record  in  the  two  wars. 

The  effective  Chilian  navy  consists  of 
one  central  battery  ironclad,  the  Almi- 
rante  Cochrane,  3,500  tons ;  the  famous 
iron  turret  ship  Huascar  of  1,800  tons, 
captured  from  the  Peruvians ;  an  unpro- 
tected cruiser,  the  Esmeralda,  3,000  tons  ; 
two  smaller  cruisers,  the  Presidente  Pinto 
and  Presidente  Errazuriz,  each  2,080 
tons;    two   torpedo   catchers,  the   Altni- 


and  others  are  in  view.  In  both  ships 
and  personnel,  the  Chilian  navy  is  by  far 
the  most  efficient  navy  in  South  America. 
It  played  the  leading  part  in  the  recent 
revolution,  and  it  is  the  most  popular  as 
well  as,  —  while  present  conditions  last, — 
the  most  necessary  branch  of  the  public 
service. 

Chili  has  a  foreign  debt  of  about  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  contracted  principally 
for  the  construction  of  railroads.  Her 
bonds  stand  high  and  were  little  impaired 
by  the  civil  war.  The  revenues  of  the 
country  are  derived  mainly  from  customs, 
import  and  export.  The  country  has 
many  able  financiers,  men  who  have  ac- 
cumulated huge  fortunes  in  private  life, 
and  these  lend  their  services  to  the  coun- 
try. 

In  educational  matters  Chili  is  far  in 
advance  of  her  sister  republics.  As 
compared  with  the  systems  in  our  own 
country,  the  Chilian  system  is  still  crude, 
but  this  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the 
system  or  the  government  as  of  the 
priests,  who  rarely  permit  higher  educa- 
tion among  the  men,  —  never  among  the 
women.     There  are  over  one  thousand 
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rante  Lynch  and  Almirante  Condell,  each 
750  tons;  three  wooden  and  composite 
cruisers,  the  O'Higgins,  Magellanes  and 
Abtas,  the  latter  fitted  as  a  transport ; 
several  smaller  gun  vessels,  eleven  tor- 
pedo boats  of  90  tons  each,  and  one  de- 
spatch boat.  There  is  in  process  of  con- 
struction in  Europe  one  steel  armored 
cruiser,  of  6,900  tons,  the  Arturo  Prat, 


schools,  a  normal  school,  institutions  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  lyceums  and  colleges. 
There  are  fine  public  libraries  in  the 
larger  cities,  and  a  national  library  of 
70,000  printed  and  25,000  manuscript 
volumes.  There  are  museums  of  natural 
science,  an  academy  of  fine  arts,  conser- 
vatories of  music,  botanical  gardens, 
agricultural  colleges,  —  in    short,   all  the 
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paraphernalia  of  advanced  education, 
but  all  lying  in  the  shadow  of  a  big- 
oted priesthood.  The  power  of  this  is 
much  less  in  Chili  than  in  most  other 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  but  it  is  still 
enough  to  make  the  education  of  the 
masses  extremely  superficial,  whereas  it 
is  the  wish  and  endeavor  of  the  govern- 
ment to  make  it  of  the  highest  order. 

Newspapers,  both  morning  and  even- 
ing, are  published  in  the  large  cities,  and 
enjoy  a  good  circulation.  There  are  sci- 
entific and  literary  reviews.  Reading 
rooms  and  clubs  have  all  the  foreign  pa- 
pers, and  the  better  classes  are  careful 
students  of  the  foreign  press. 

But  one  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
what  has  here  been  said,  —  that  Chili  is  far 


in  advance  of  the  popular  idea  of  a  South 
American  republic  ;  that  she  closely  re- 
sembles our  own  great  republic  in  insti- 
tutions and  ideas  of  progress ;  that  her 
soil  is  rich,  her  mountains  full  of  ores, 
her  deserts  containing  limitless  wealth  in 
nitrates  and  borax ;  that  her  government 
is  stable,  her  people  law-abiding  and 
obedient  to  their  constitution ;  that  her 
past  commands  admiration,  and  that  her 
future  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  I  reassert  what  I  have 
asserted  elsewhere,  that  Chili  offers  to  us 
the  fewest  commercial  attractions  of  any 
of  the  South  American  countries.  This 
is  true  because  foreign  trade  to  be  suc- 
cessful must  be  reciprocal.  There  must 
be  a  take  as  well  as  a  give ;  and  so  far  as 
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Chili  is  concerned  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  both.  She  has  nothing  to 
give  that  we  want.  Her  principal  ex- 
ports are  hides,  wool  and  nitrate  of  soda. 
Of  the  first  we  had  so  little  need,  or 
could  get  them  so  much  cheaper  else- 
where, that  in  1890  we  only  imported 
about  $7,000  worth  ;  of  wool,  only  $180,- 
000  worth.  Nitrate  of  soda,  it  is  true, 
we  cannot  get  elsewhere,  and  we  imported 
$2,750,000  worth  of  it  in  1890,  but  it 
had  a  limited  use  and  was  by  no  means 
an  absolute  necessity. 

Chili  has  little  or  nothing  to  give. 
Her  richest  treasures,  —  silver,  copper, 
and  wine,  —  we  are  already  blessed  with; 
therefore,  so  far  as  trade  is  concerned, 
we  have  only  to  ascertain  what  we  can 
give  her. 

Chili's  principal  imports  in  the  last  few 
years  have  been  agricultural  implements 
and  carriages,  iron  and  steel,  and  cotton 
and  woollen  goods.  There  are  many 
smaller  items, — fancy  articles,  gunpowder, 
india  rubber,  etc.,  but  their  total  amount- 
ed only  to  about  $50,000  for  the  year. 
In  agricultural  implements  we  enjoy  a 
monopoly,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  are  none  to  be  gotten  elsewhere 
that  can  compare  with  ours  in  efficiency, 
especially  for  the  requirements  of  Chili's 
soil.  In  1888  we  sent  to  Chili  $130,000 
worth  of  carriages  and  carts,  against 
-$20,000  worth  of  carriages  sent  from 
England ;  but  of  cotton  goods  we  only 
sent  $613,000  worth,  against  $4,500,000 
from  England ;  of  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures $500,000  worth,  against  $2,000,- 
000  worth  from  England  and  $500,000 
from  the  Continent;  of  woollen  goods 
about  $3,000  worth,  against  $1,200,000 
worth  from  England  and  $400,000  from 
the  Continent. 

Thus  we  see  that  even  in  the  matter  of 
giving  we  are  much  behind  England  and 
the  Continent.  It  might  come  about  that 
trade  with  Chili  could  be  established  on 
the  one  principle  of  giving;  we  do  not 
have  to  look  for  an  example  of  a  nation 
that  takes  comparatively  nothing  and 
gives  almost  everywhere.  But  there 
are  other  difficulties  in  the  way  that  an- 
tagonize successful  trade. 

First,  geographical  situation.  Chili  lies 
at  the  most  remote  point  of  South  Amer- 


ica, almost  as  near  by  actual  miles  to  the 
European  market  as  to  ours. 

Second,  there  are  already  lines  of 
steamers  from  England  and  Germany  en- 
joying the  results  of  years  of  enormous 
profits  and  further  substantial  aid  in  the 
way  of  subsidies  from  the  Chilian  govern- 
ment. On  our  side  we  have  to  suffer 
from  monopoly  rates,  the  expense  of 
handling  on  the  Isthmus,  and  the  dis- 
criminations of  an  English  line  of  steam- 
ers on  the  Pacific  side. 

Third,  the  existence  of  a  most  un- 
friendly spirit  toward  North  Americans 
by  all  the  foreign  residents  of  Chili. 
This  is  a  more  serious  difficulty  than 
might  at  first  be  supposed.  Chilian 
commercial  society  to-day  is  largely 
descended  from  English  adventurers  and 
so-called  Americans,  who  have  forfeited 
or  renounced  their  nationality.  Many 
families  bearing  English  and  American 
names  speak  the  Chilian  language  only, 
and  the  Americans  seldom  speak  of  their 
descent  except  to  deprecate  it.  Some 
of  these  Americans  occupy  prominent 
positions,  especially  on  the  press,  but 
the  majority  are  small  traders  or  second- 
rate  professional  men,  —  good  Americans 
when  coal  is  to  be  sold  to  an  American 
man  of  war  or  a  dinner  is  to  be  eaten  on 
board,  but  slapping  their  breasts  and  call- 
ing themselves  Chilenos  !  when  on  shore. 
The  native-born  Chilian,  the  gentleman, 
the  scholar,  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  the 
United  States.  Such  would  gladly  wel- 
come our  produce  of  all  kinds ;  they  in- 
sist upon  the  use  of  our  agricultural 
machinery;  but  in  all  other  things  the 
influence  of  the  English  trader  and  the 
un-americanism  of  the  Americans  com- 
bine with  the  remoteness  of  the  country 
to  keep  our  goods  out. 

Fourth,  the  absence  of  a  bank  that  will 
accept  Chilian  credits.  In  England, 
France,  or  Germany,  any  reputable  mer- 
chant receiving  an  order  from  a  reputable 
merchant  in  Chili  can  go  to  a  bank  and 
draw  money  on  his  order  and  use  it  dur- 
ing the  time  of  transit  of  his  goods  to 
Chili.  With  us  no  such  convenience 
exists  ;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  negotiate 
a  simple  draft  on  New  York.  American 
money  suffers  two  discounts,  —  to  be  con- 
verted into  English  gold  and   then  into 
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Chilian   paper.     There    is  little    induce- 
ment to  traffic  under  such  restrictions. 

Lastly,  the  reason  why  there  can  be  so 
little  trade  with  Chili  is  ignorance  or 
indifference  on  the  part  of  our  exporters. 
Various  commissioners  have  visited  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  soliciting 
trade.  In  Equador  they  encounter  pov- 
erty, —  small  dealers  at  the  best,  and  these 
of  questionable  credit ;  in  Peru  the  same 
trouble,  though  there  are  American  firms 
that  do  a  large  business  ;  but  by  the  time 
the  commissioners  are  ready  to  take  the 
long,  dreary  voyage  down  the  coast  of 
Chili,  they  are  wellnigh  discouraged  at 
the  prospect.  Every  one  wants  from  six 
to  nine  months'  credit ;  there  are  politi- 
cal clouds,  perhaps,  in  the  sky ;  and 
when  the  first  ports  of  Chili  are  reached 
and  strong  financial  houses  are  met  with, 
one  encounters  the  dominating  power  of 
the  English  trader  and  English  money; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  some  turn  about 
at  Iquique,  and  others  at  Antofogasta, 
and  report  Chili  a  useless  field  for  effort. 
Few  get  to  Valparaiso.  Those  who  do, 
and  who  come  with  good  backing,  can  do 
a  fair  business.  There  is  plenty  of  busi- 
ness to  be  done ;  the  country  is  growing 
more  and  more  prosperous  every  year ; 
but  until  we  can  have  direct  communica- 
tion from  New  York,  either  via  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal,  or  San  Francisco,  or  New 
Orleans  and  the  Isthmus,  can  have  an 
Inter-continental  Bank,  and  can  live  down 
the  antipathies  which  our  own  country- 
men engender,  it  is  of  no  use  to  count 
Chili  in  the  great  family  that  look  to  the 
United  States  as  one  of  their  important 
proivders. 


NOTES.  By  Horace  N.  Fisher,  Consul  of  Chili 
in  Boston. 

I.  —  CHURCH    AND    STATE    IN    CHILI. 

While  the  Chilian  Constitution  of  1833  recog- 
nizes the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  the  established 
church,  various  amendments  and  judicial  interpre- 
tations practically  give  all  dissenters  (Protestants) 
religions  equality  and  freedom  in  everything  not 
calling  for  legislative  appropriation  for  support  of 
public  worship.  In  fact,  the  original  provision  of 
the  constitution  has  been  interpreted  with  a 
liberal  spirit,  corresponding  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age;  and  the  Protestants  in  Chili  hold  a  position 
quite  analogous  to  that  of  Dissenters  in  Eng- 
land, while  the  Catholic  Church  in  Chili  is  far 
less  independent  of  the  State  than  the  Established 
Church  of  England. 


In  England,  the  Established  Church  holds 
landed  property,  collects  parochial  tithes,  and  is 
represented  by  its  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords; 
the  canon  law  is  administered  in  ecclesiastical 
courts  of  limited  jurisdiction;  the  wealth  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  great,  and  administered  by 
the  church  authorities,  while  the  salaries  paid  are 
uncontrolled  by  Parliament. 

In  Chili,  all  church  property  belongs  to  the 
state;  from  its  revenues  Congress  annually  assigns 
what  it  deems  proper  for  the  support  of  public 
worship;  salaries  are  in  this  manner  apportioned 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship  from  the  con- 
gressional appropriation,  and  may  be  suspended 
by  the  government.  There  are  no  bishops  with 
seats  in  Congress,  and  the  laws  disqualify  every 
ecclesiastic  for  professorship  in  the  university  or 
teacher's  position  in  the  public  schools.  The 
canon  law  was  abolished  in  Chili  some  ten  years 
ago,  and  there  is  only  one  code  of  law  for  church- 
man and  layman.  It  is  a  penal  offence  to  read 
from  a  Chilian  pulpit  any  proclamation,  indul- 
gence, or  (papal)  bull  emanating  from  or  ordered 
by  any  foreign  potentate  or  power,  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  governor  of  the  province. 
No  Church  Indulgence  is  accepted  for  the  violation 
of  the  law  of  the  land.  That  law  prohibits  mar- 
riage within  certain  degrees  of  consanguinity  — 
not  even  a  special  dispensation  of  the  Pope  would 
protect  any  participant,  who  married  or  performed 
the  ceremony  in  violation  of  the  law,  from  penal 
servitude.  Any  priest  who,  by  excommunication, 
deprived  a  man  of  his  social  or  civil  rights,  would 
be  amenable  to  the  law  in  spite  of  his  cloth,  and 
those  aiding  and  abetting  such  act  would  be 
treated  as  accessories. 

Any  persons  not  within  the  prohibited  degrees 
of  consanguinity  can  contract  legal  marriage,  —  a 
priest  or  a  nun  as  well  as  any  other. 

Marriage  must  be  contracted  before  the  civil 
authorities,  before  any  religious  ceremony  is  al- 
lowed,—  penalty  of  disobedience  is  years  of 
penal  servitude.  Parish  priests  are  ex-officio  par- 
ish registrars  of  marriages,  and  are  obliged  to  be 
present  at  the  civil  marriage.  Civil  marriage  is 
of  full  legal  effect;    fees  nominal. 

All  burials  must  be  made  in  the  public  ceme- 
teries under  municipal  management,  and  it  is  a 
penal  offense  to  attempt  to  restrict  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  this  right. 

No  testamentary  legacy  to  the  church,  or  to  in- 
stitutions controlled  by  the  church,  is  valid  against 
the  legal  heirs. 

No  bishop  can  be  appointed  by  the  Pope;  the 
President  nominates  the  bishops,  and  the  Pope 
can  only  confirm  and  ratify  the  President's  nom- 
inee. 

The  foregoing  facts  show  that  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Chili  has  no  political  power  recognized 
by  law;  its  political  power  can  be  estimated  by 
the  vote  of  the  High  Church  (Ultramontane) 
party,  which  barely  reaches  20  per  cent,  with 
candidates  whose  personal  influence  gives  them 
universal  respect.  As  to  whatever  influence  may 
come  from  the  confessional,  it  is  too  vague  and 
indirect  to  have  much  weight  in  the  public  issue. 
But  here  it  should  be  observed  that  while  the  con- 
fessional exists  in  Chili  as  in  all  other  countrks 
where  the  Catholic   faith   is   established,  the   ten- 
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dency  of  the  Chilian  laws  has  been  to  deprive  it 
of  all  compulsory  power.  No  penance  nor  punish- 
ment can  be  imposed;  voluntary  submission  is 
the  prime  necessity;  without  it  there  is  no  effec- 
tual penance  which  can  be  enforced.  Hence 
compulsion  through  the  confessional  may  be  as 
safely  disregarded  there  as  here. 

II.      COMPOSITION    OF   THE   CHILIAN    RACE.1 

Now  comes  the  Race  question.  It  is  rather 
inconsistent  with  the  facts  to  think  of  the  Chilians 
as  a  mixed  race,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
The  Latin  Americans  are  generally  spoken  of  as 
of  Mixed  race  —  that  is  to  say,  of  a  mixture  of 
races  not  yet  consolidated  into  a  type,  —  a  mix- 
ture in  which  there  is  a  conflict  of  races  which 
can  not,  or  have  not  been  able  to,  harmonize  into 
a  homogeneous  race, —  where  there  is  no  one  part 
sufficiently  strong,  energetic  and  civilized  to  con- 
trol the  others  and  make  itself  the  national  type. 
Theoretically,  every  race  is  a  mixed  race,  none 
more  so  than  our  own  or  the  English;  practically 
a  race  ceases  to  be  a  mixed  race  where  the  con- 
flict of  races  has  ceased  and  a  homogeneous  peo- 
ple has  been  evolved  with  the  central  idea  of  an 
indivisible  country  and  national  spirit. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  86  per  cent.  Cau- 
casian, 13  per  cent.  Negro,  1  per  cent.  Indian;  in 
Chili  there  are  85  per  cent.  Caucasian,  12  percent. 
Mixed  Race  (Indian  and  white),  3  per  cent.  In- 
Indian.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  style  the 
Chilians  "  a  mixed  race  of  adventurous  Spaniards, 
cruel  and  unscrupulous, —  and  the  indomitable 
Araucanians "  (p.  99,  Lieut.  Harlow's  paper), 
than  to  describe  our  own  people  in  similar  terms. 
In  truth,  the  Indian  language  is  as  entirely  extinct 
in  Chili  (except  among  the  I  per  cent.  Indians  in 
the  Arauco)  as  in  New  England;  the  people 
have  been  Christians  for  over  three  centuries,  and 
have  known  no  language  but  the  Spanish.  For 
forty  years  previous  to  1560  the  War  of  the  Con- 
quest continued;  one  hundred  thousand  Euro- 
peans perished,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Indian 
population,  in  that  war;  then,  both  parties  being 
exhausted,  but  unconquerable,  peace  was  made 
between  the  Spanish  and  the  Araucanians,  on  the 
basis  of  absolute  non-intercourse.  Whatever  in- 
termixture —  slight  at  the  best  —  took  place  dur- 
ing the  war,  there  has  been  none  since.  This 
intermixture  has  been  diluted  from  time  to  time 
by  the  emigration  from  Gothic  Spain,  and  a  new 
race,  strongly  individual  and  national,  has  been 
formed  in  the  past  three  centuries,  which  is  as 
typical  and  homogeneous  as  our  own  or  the  Eng- 
lish race.  This  is  the  genesis  of  a  new  race  — 
the  Chilian. 

This   new    race  —  the    Chilian  —  is    the    only 

1  Average  proportion  of  each  race  in  Latin  America, 
Chili  omitted: 

Caucasian 26  per  cent 

Mixed  races 4o       " 

Indian ,,       '« 

Chili  has  a  larger  Caucasian  population  than  Central 
America  and  Mexico  combined,  or  Central  America,  Co- 
lombia, Equador,  Peru  and  Bolivia,  combined. 


successful  combination  of  the  European  with  the 
Indian  as  yet  evolved.  The  Gothic  Spaniard, 
like  the  Anglo-Saxon,  was  an  energetic  off-shoot 
of  the  great  Teutonic  family  in  the  6th  century; 
he  conquered  and  absorbed  the  Iberio-Roman 
race  of  the  temperate  region  of  Spain  during  the 
same  century  which  witnessed  the  Anglo-Saxon 
conquest  of  Roman  Britain;  the  fundamental  in- 
stitutions of  the  Gothic  Spaniards  and  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  are  so  nearly  alike  as  to  indicate 
their  common  origin;  in  like  manner  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  manorial  system,  called  Town  System  ira 
New  England,  is  marvellously  like  the  Hacienda 
System  in  modern  Chili,  —  for  Queen  Isabella, 
caused  the  laws  and  customs  of  her  ( Gothic} 
kingdom  of  Castile  and  Leon  to  be  compiled  for 
the  use  of  Spanish  America,  which  was  always 
held  as  an  appanage  of  Castile  and  Leon  and  not 
of  the  Spanish  Monarchy.  This  compilation  is 
known  in  history  as  the  "Law  of  the  Indies"; 
under  it  the  Pueblo  system  of  Mexico  and  the 
Hacienda  system  of  Chili  were  established.  To- 
day, as  for  three  centuries  past,  the  Chilian  Haci- 
enda is  substantially  the  English  Manor,  with  the 
customs  and  rights  almost  identical  with  those  of 
the  "Royal  Manor  of  East  Greenwich  in  the 
County  of  Kent"  as  an  appanage  of  which  our 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company  was,  by  the  terms 
of  Charles  I.  charter,  to  hold  New  England.  The 
Hacienda  System  is  to  Chili  what  our  Town  Sys- 
tem is  to  New  England  —  the  fundamental  idea 
of  civil  organization.  In  that  system  for  over 
three  centuries  the  new  Chilian  race  has  been 
fashioning  its  destiny,  until  the  race  evolution  is 
complete,  with  unity  of  ideas  and  national  charac- 
teristics as  typical  as  those  evolved  by  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  into  the 
English  people,  or  the  Frank  and  Gaul  into  the 
French  people. 

Bearing  these  points  in  mind,  we  can  readily 
understand  the  significance  of  the  name  generally 
given  to  the  Chilians  — "  the  Yankees  of  the 
Pacific";  we  can  realize  the  causes  which  have 
made  republican  government  a  success  in  Chili, 
while  in  other  countries  of  Spanish  America  it 
has  generally  been  otherwise;  why  Chili  has  re- 
tained to  this  day  her  original  constitution  of 
1833  —  the  oldest  written  constitution  after  our 
own;  why  the  Chilian  people  rose  as  vigorously 
against  the  dictatorship  of  Balmaceda  as  the  Eng- 
lish people  against  the  arbitrary  government  of 
Charles  I.  and  James  II.,  as  our  own  people 
against  the  arbitrary  rule  of  George  III. 

With  these  antecedents,  we  are  prepared  to  un- 
derstand the  reason  why  public  education  in 
Chili,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  post-graduate 
departments  of  the  University  of  Chili,  is  far  in 
advance  of  any  other  country  in  Latin  America; 
why  the  University  of  Chili  includes  students 
from  all  her  sister  republics.  WThence  it  happens 
that  Chili's  3,000,000  inhabitants  of  to-day  —  as 
large  a  Caucasian  population  as  the  United  States 
had  in  1775  — represent  the  probable  controlling 
factor  in  the  destiny  of  the  Southern  Continent 
for  the  next  century. 
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HE  conviction  is  grad- 
ually dawning  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who 
watch  the  trend  of  so- 
cial and  political  events, 
that  our  government  is 
not  what  it  should  be.  From  time  to  time 
it  is  made  more  and  more  apparent  that 
our  governmental  machinery  is  antiquated 
and  out  of  repair,  that  the  engineer  is 
not  overly  honest,  and  the  fireman  is 
given  to  tippling.  So  long  as  no  uncom- 
mon strain  is  put  upon  it,  it  may  last  in- 
definitely ;  but  as  we  live  in  an  age  of 
high  speed,  no  one  can  foresee  the  results 
of  possible  breakdowns. 

When  in  1776  the  proclamation  issued 
from  the  Colonies  that  all  men  were  cre- 
ated equal,  and  a  form  of  popular  gov- 
ernment was  presently  set  up,  under  a 
constitution  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
pronounced  the  most  perfect  instrument 
of  its  kind  ever  written,  the  government 
of  the  United  States  served  as  a  model  to 
the  struggling  patriots  in  all  countries. 
And  even  down  to  a  date  as  late,  per- 
haps, as  the  close  of  the  last  generation, 
America  continued  to  lead  the  countries 
of  the  world  in  the  excellence  of  its 
political  institutions.  But  for  thirty  or 
forty  years  this  country  has  made  com- 
paratively little  progress  in  political  devel- 
opment, while  our  foreign  brethren  have 
made  such  rapid  strides  towards  popular 
government  that  we  have  been  surpassed 
in  some  of  the  very  points  upon  which 
we  have  so  long  prided  ourselves.  Doubt- 
less, taken  all  in  all,  it  is  true  that  ours  is 
still  the  best  government ;  but  if  a  combi- 
nation were  to  be  made  of  the  best  feat- 
ures of  the  most  highly  developed  foreign 
governments,  it  would  far  excel  ours. 

The  adoption  of  the  Australian  ballot 
is  a  notable  instance  showing  how  we 
are  following  where  once  we  led.  This 
secret  ballot,  which  we  find  so  serviceable 
in  purifying  the  electoral  franchise,  was 
in  use  in  the  British  colonies  for  years 
before  it  was  introduced  into  this  country. 


But  notwithstanding  its  known  success, 
it  required,  to  effect  its  adoption  here, 
several  years  of  hard  labor  on  the  part  of 
the  best  citizens  of  the  country, — the  un- 
reasonable prejudice  and  stupid  bigotry 
which  had  to  be  overcome  being  such  as 
would  have  done  honor  to  the  toriest  tory 
that  ever  blocked  the  wheels  of  progress ; 
and  to  this  day  the  Empire  State  is  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  this  splendid  political 
instrument  by  an  organized  ignorance 
that  is  almost  past  belief. 

Having  secured  the  means  of  getting 
an  honest  vote,  what  shall  be  done  to 
make  that  vote  effective?  A  Senate  has 
been  elected  to  do  one  thing,  and  a 
House  to  do  another :  which  represents 
the  people  ?  Are  these  two  halves  of  our 
representative  government  to  draw  lots, 
at  each  difference  of  opinion,  to  see  which 
shall  give  way  ?  It  is  generally  understood 
that  a  representative  government  is  one 
in  which  the  representatives  represent  the 
people,  but  when  the  question  of  free 
wool  was  up  in  Congress,  the  House  said 
Yes,  the  Senate  said  No.  Who  among  us 
is  wise  enough  to  say  which  half  of  this 
representative  body  represents  the  peo- 
ple, or  what  the  people  want  done?  The 
secret  ballot  enables  the  wind  to  blow 
freely,  but  the  ship  of  state  has  one  sail 
set  to  go  ahead  and  one  to  go  back, — 
and  she  goes  neither  ahead  nor  back,  but 
drifts  steadily  towards  the  reefs  of  popu- 
lar discontent. 

Leaving  the  absurd  dual  feature  of  our 
Congress,  which  may  be  rendered  less 
useless  by  the  election  of  senators  by 
popular  vote,  and  considering  that  half 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  more 
nearly  in  touch  with  the  people,  the  same 
need  of  improvement  is  apparent.  One 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  popular 
government  is  that  a  majority  of  the 
people,  or  the  representatives  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  shall  determine 
the  course  of  political  action.  Ignoring 
whatever  limitations  may  be  put  upon 
the  powers  of  the  majority,  or  the  claims 
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made  for  the  rights  of  the  minority, 
as  regards  particular  questions,  when 
action  does  take  place  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
the  majority.  Observe  the  make-up  of 
the  present  House :  At  the  election 
of  1890  there  were  9,830,535  votes 
cast  for  congressmen.  The  332  men 
who  were  elected  received  5,485,626 
votes,  the  remaining  4,344,909  being 
cast  for  candidates  who  were  not  elected  ; 
hence  the  present  House  represents,  all 
told,  only  55.8  per  cent  of  the  voters  who 
voted  at  that  election.  But  the  House 
seldom  acts  unanimously;  there  is  a 
greater  or  less  dissenting  vote  on  all 
matters  of  importance,  and  the  action 
may  be  determined  by  a  bare  majority 
of  the  members.  If  a  majority,  com- 
posed of  167  members  who  received  the 
smallest  votes,  decide  a  disputed  point 
such  action  will  represent  only  20.9  per 
cent  of  the  voters.  Thus  it  comes  that, 
under  the  present  system  of  electing  con- 
gressmen, it  is  possible  for  the  represent- 
atives of  a  trifle  over  one  fifth  of  the 
voters  to  make  laws  for  the  other  four 
fifths, —  a  very  emphatic  denial  of  the 
rule  of  the  majority.  The  Democrats 
have  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
present  House  of  Representatives,  but 
their  whole  236  members  represent  only 
37.6  per  cent  of  the  voters. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  4,344,909 
citizens  who  voted  for  the  unsuccessful 
candidates,  and  against  those  who  were 
elected,  are  not  unrepresented  to  the  ex- 
tent which  this  would  imply,  for  the  rea- 
son that,  though  a  voter  fail  to  elect  his 
man  in  one  state  or  district,  his  party 
fellow  elsewhere  succeeds,  and  thus,  on 
the  whole,  makes  it  even.  As  between 
the  two  principal  parties  this,  in  a  meas- 
ure, may  be  true  ;  but  it  is  then  party 
representation,  instead  of  individual  rep- 
resentation ;  and  however  general  aver- 
ages may  apply  to  the  old  parties,  they  do 
not  include  the  new  ones, —  the  minority 
parties  are  unrepresented  in  all  states. 
But  even  when  considered  as  party  repre- 
sentation, the  saving  remnant  is  scarce 
worth  considering.  A  Republican  of  the 
western  or  southern  states  may  believe  in 
free  silver,  while  his  brethren  of  the  East 
and  North  do  not ;  or  the  Eastern  Demo- 


crat may  advocate  a  protective  tariff, 
when  his  party  fellows  of  the  West  and 
South  oppose  it.  In  such  a  case  the 
one  cannot  represent  the  other ;  the  very 
policy  of  the  parties  depends  largely  upon 
the  part  of  the  country  from  which  they 
draw  their  chief  support.  It  may  be 
said,  therefore,  without  material  reserva- 
tion, that  voters  situated  as  the  Repub- 
licans of  Maryland  or  Missouri,  and  the 
Democrats  of  Maine  and  Vermont,  are 
unrepresented  in  the  Fifty-second  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  Fifty-first  Congress  the  Repub- 
licans had  169  members  and  the  Demo- 
crats 161  ;  in  the  Fifty-second  Congress 
the  former  have  88,  the  latter  236  mem- 
bers. But  in  getting  this  enormous  ma- 
jority, the  Democrats  polled  only  757,184 
more  votes  than  the  Republicans;  the 
latter  cast  42.9  per  cent  of  the  total  vote 
and  got  26.5  per  cent  of  the  congressmen, 
the  former,  with  only  50.6  per  cent  of  the 
vote,  getting  71.1  per  cent  of  the  con- 
gressmen. Though  the  political  wave 
which  swept  over  the  country  at  that 
election  was  perhaps  the  greatest  ever 
experienced,  and  was  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  leave  the  impression  that  half  the 
Republicans  voted  the  Democratic  ticket, 
yet  the  excess  of  the  latter  party's  vote 
over  its  chief  opponent  was  but  7.7  per 
cent  of  the  whole  vote ;  and  its  majority 
over  all  other  parties  amounted  to  only 
1.2  per  cent  of  the  total  vote.  The  Pro- 
hibitionists polled  2.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  vote,  but  failed  to  elect  a  represent- 
ative;  the  Alliance  cast  3.7  per  cent  of 
the  vote,  and  got  2.4  per  cent  of  the  con- 
gressmen. 

Had  the  quota  system  been  in  opera- 
tion in  1890  and  each  party  voted  as 
it  did,  the  representation  would  have 
been:  138  Republicans,  180  Democrats, 
7  Farmers'  Alliance,  6  Prohibitionists,  and 
1  United  Labor. 

The  cause  of  these  strange  results  lies 
in  the  method  of  electing  representatives. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  government 
down  to  1842,  the  states  elected  congress- 
men in  various  ways,  —  some  from  single 
districts,  some  from  districts  represented 
by  several  men,  and  some  of  the  states 
elected  congressmen  from  the  state  at 
large  by  a  plurality  vote.     To  make  the 
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elections  uniform,  and  to  correct  as  far  as 
possible  the  hardships  of  the  old  system, 
Congress,  in  1S42,  made  the  election 
from  single  districts  obligatory.  By  di- 
viding the  state  into  as  many  districts  as 
there  were  congressmen,  and  electing  one 
from  each  district,  it  was  thought  that  the 
distribution  of  representation  would  be 
more  equitable  ;  and  so  it  was,  —  but 
only  a  trifle.  Under  the  old  system,  the 
party  which  polled  the  most  votes  got  all 
the  representatives ;  and  under  the  dis- 
trict plan  the  same  result  followed  in 
many  cases,  —  for  the  reason  that  the 
party  which  had  a  decided  majority  in 
the  state  would,  if  the  members  of  the 
several  parties  were  at  all  evenly  distrib- 
uted, have  a  majority  in  each  district. 
It  is  only  where  the  voters  are  unevenly 
scattered  that  a  minority  party  can  hope 
to  secure  representation ;  and  even  this 
advantage  is  but  too  often  destroyed  by 
the  gerrymander,  —  that  political  mon- 
ster which  plays  such  havoc  with  popular 
government. 

Vicious,  however,  as  is  the  gerryman- 
dering practice,  its  importance  is  greatly 
overrated.  The  evil  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  fact  that  some  districts  are  dishon- 
estly made,  but  that  districts  are  used  at 
all :  they  are  in  their  very  nature  dishon- 
est. Massachusetts,  for  example,  is  a 
state  of  which  little  complaint  is  heard, 
yet  in  1888  the  Democrats  polled  45.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  vote  cast  for  con- 
gressmen, but  got  only  16.7  per  cent  of 
the  representation ;  the  Republicans, 
with  52.4  per  cent  of  the  vote,  got  83.3 
per  cent  of  the  representation.  Minne- 
sota is  another  state  of  good  political 
morals,  but  she  returns  a  solid  Republi- 
can delegation  year  after  year,  though 
the  Democrats  have  polled  as  high  as  42 
per  cent  of  the  vote.  Bleeding  Kansas 
has  for  years  utterly  ignored  her  Demo- 
cratic citizens,  though  they  go  on  rolling 
up  from  a  third  to  two-fifths  of  the  votes. 
General  Garfield  said,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1870,  that  there  were 
in  his  district  about  ten  thousand  Demo- 
crats who  had  been  voting  there  for  the 
last  forty  years  without  any  more  hope  of 
having  a  representative  in  Congress  than 
of  having  one  in  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain.     Twenty-two    years    more    have 


rolled  round,  and  still  the  Democrats  of 
that  district  are  casting  their  ballots  in 
the  air.  There  has  scarcely  been  a  time 
since  the  district  was  organized  when 
there  was  the  least  use  of  an  election  : 
everybody  knew  beforehand  what  the 
result  of  the  vote  would  be. 

This  is  not  just  nor  natural ;  neither 
is  it  necessary.  All  these  evils  arising 
from  the  present  system  may  be  cured  as 
easily  and  effectually  as  were  bribery  and 
intimidation  by  the  Australian  ballot,  by 
adopting  the  quota  system.  This  system, 
which  is  the  simplest  form  of  propor- 
tional representation,  is  based  upon  the 
principle  that  if  a  political  unit,  whether 
it  be  a  state,  county  or  city,  have  a  given 
number  of  representatives,  each  propor- 
tional part  of  the  voters  of  that  unit  shall 
have  one  representative.  Thus,  if  a  state 
have  ten  congressmen,  each  tenth  part 
of  the  voters  of  that  state  shall  have  one, 
two-tenths,  two,  and  so  on. 

A  simple  application  may  be  made  in 
the  following  manner :  The  districts  be- 
ing abolished,  each  party  in  the  state 
may  nominate  as  many  candidates  as  it 
sees  fit,  up  to  the  whole  number  to  be 
elected.  The  voter  in  casting  his  ballot 
votes  his  party  ticket  as  a  whole,  marking 
thereon  the  names  of  the  candidates 
whom  he  most  desires.  When  the  ballots 
are  counted  the  total  vote  of  the  state  is 
divided  by  the  number  of  representatives 
to  which  the  state  is  entitled,  which  gives 
the  quota  or  number  of  votes  necessary 
to  elect  one  representative.  Dividing 
the  votes  of  the  several  parties  by  this 
quota  determines  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  each,  the  successful 
candidates  being  taken  from  the  several 
tickets  in  the  order  of  preference  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  voters.  The  1890  con- 
gressional election  in  New  York  will  serve 
as  an  illustration.  The  total  vote  polled 
was  962,265,  which,  divided  by  34,  the 
number  of  congressmen  to  be  elected, 
gives  a  quota  of  28,301.  Dividing  the 
Republican  vote  of  422,381  by  this  quota 
(28,301),  gives  14  full  quotas,  and  a  re- 
mainder of  26,167  ;  the  497,496  Dem- 
ocratic votes  make  17  full  quotas,  with 
16,379  remaining;  the  31,777  Prohibi- 
tion votes  fill  one  quota,  and  leave  3,476 
over;    the  Socialists  cast  5,998,  and  the 
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Independents  4,613.  There  being  still 
two  representatives  to  be  chosen,  they 
are  taken  from  the  two  parties  having  the 
largest  unfilled  quotas,  the  Republican 
and  the  Democratic  parties.  This  gives 
a  congressional  delegation  of  15  Repub- 
licans, 18  Democrats  and  one  Prohibi- 
tionist, instead  of  the  11  Republicans 
and  23  Democrats  as  at  present. 

The  details  of  the  quota  system  may 
be  varied  according  to  circumstances ; 
the  form  here  given  recommends  itself  on 
account  of  its  simplicity,  and  the  very 
slight  departure  which  it  makes  from 
present  laws  and  customs.  It  is  well  that 
the  voter  should  designate  his  particular 
choice  on  his  ticket,  in  order  that  the 
convention  may  be  deprived  of  the 
power  of  putting  bad  men  at  the  head  of 
the  list  and  requiring  the  names  to  be 
taken  in  that  order;  and  at  the  same 
time,  care  is  to  be  taken  that  confusion 
be  not  created  by  allowing  the  voter  an 
indefinite  number  of  choices.  Too  much 
detail  bewilders  the  ignorant  voter,  and 
serves  as  an  excuse  for  opposition  to  the 
idea  itself  on  the  part  of  dishonest  poli- 
ticians. It  is  this  complexity  which  has 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of 
Hare's  scheme ;  not  that  his  plan  is  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  any  man  of 
ordinary  intelligence,  but  that  it  was  so 
magnified  by  the  political  adventurers 
whom  it  would  restrain.  The  quota  sys- 
tem, in  some  such  form  as  that  here  pre- 
sented, would  embody  the  practical  ben- 
efits of  Hare's  scheme,  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  system  now  in  vogue  in  the  various 
states. 

Proportional  representation  is  often 
spoken  of  as  a  means  of  enfranchising 
the  minorities.  Upon  this  ground  a  few 
critics  actually  oppose  it, —  some  holding 
that,  as  the  majority  should  rule  anyway, 
the  representatives  of  small  parties  would 
simply  be  an  encumbrance  in  the  halls  of 
legislation ;  and  others,  that  there  might 
be  enough  of  these  odds  and  ends  of 
political  quackery  to  wield,  when  united, 
the  balance  of  power.  But  these  critics 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these  odds  and 
ends  will  only  combine  when  there  are 
common  interests  to  serve ;  and  when- 
ever such  a  combination  is  strong  enough 
to  direct  legislation    it   ceases    to    be    a 


minority.  If  each  voter  and  each  party 
had  but  one  idea  or  principle,  that  prin- 
ciple which  was  held  by  a  majority  of  the 
people  would  prevail ;  but  each  of  the 
parties  holds  to  a  number  of  ideas.  If, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  Prohib- 
itionists, Nationalists,  Farmers'  Alliance 
and  other  minority  parties  should  hold  in 
common  a  belief  in  free  trade,  though 
differing  on  all  other  points,  and  they 
should  unite  with  the  Democrats  to  secure 
the  repeal  of  tariff  laws,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Republicans  outnumbered 
the  Democrats  alone,  such  action  would 
really  represent  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  people.  These  parties  would  not 
unite  to  abolish  the  drink  habit,  or  to  es- 
tablish the  sub-treasury  scheme,  because 
all  the  parties,  save  one,  would  be  op- 
posed to  that  particular  measure.  Mutual 
action  can  only  take  place  where  there  is 
an  identity  of  interests. 

But  the  plea  for  proportional  represen- 
tation rests  upon  higher  grounds  than 
these.  It  is  to  establish  the  rule  of  the 
real  majority.  From  the  data  already 
given  it  is  apparent  that  ours  is  a  long 
way  removed  from  a  popular  or  represen- 
tative government.  When  184,337  Re- 
publican votes  in  Missouri  fail  to  elect  a 
single  congressman,  and  it  requires  26,032 
Republican  votes  in  Ohio  (1888)  to  elect 
a  representative,  and  79,138  Democratic 
votes  to  elect  one  ;  when  states  like  Maine, 
Maryland,  Minnesota  and  Texas  return 
solid  delegations, —  it  is  only  too  patent 
that  a  large  part  of  the  people  are  un- 
represented in  Congress.  What  is  true 
of  many  of  the  states  is  true  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  districts.  Garfield's  dis- 
trict is  duplicated  again  and  again  through- 
out the  country.  Year  after  year  the  ten 
thousand  maintain  the  forlorn  hope,  by 
casting  votes  which  they  well  know  be- 
forehand will  avail  them  nothing.  At 
each  election  they  note  the  loss  or  gain 
and  speculate  upon  how  many  genera- 
tions must  come  and  go  before  they  will 
be  able  to  elect  a  congressman.  Such  a 
state  of  affairs  cannot  but  be  detrimental 
to  the  healthy  growth  of  political  morals. 
As  men  instinctively  feel  the  injustice  of 
tariff  laws,  and  hide  smuggled  goods 
under  the  ample  folds  of  a  custom  house 
oath,    so   do    men    engaged    in    political 
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affairs,  after  long  association  with  our  hap- 
hazard system  of  electing  representatives, 
come  to  think  that  it  is  already  grossly 
unfair,  and  a  little  cheating  on  the  part 
of  the  minority  will  only  set  right  without 
the  law  a  wrong  done  within  the  law. 

Again,  the  present  system  of  electing 
representatives  prevents  or  delays  the  in- 
troduction of  new  ideas  into  practical 
politics.  The  old  parties  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  them,  because  their  atten- 
tion is  centred  ever  upon  the  flesh  pots ; 
they  will  tolerate  no  novelties  or  uncer- 
tainties. Hence,  the  harborers  of  such 
ideas  must  start  a  "  third  "  party.  But 
to  join  a  third  party  requires  a  greater 
amount  of  moral  courage  than  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  ordinary  run  of  men. 
They  must  bear  the  misrepresentation  and 
abuse  of  old  companions,  and  the  taunts 
and  sneers  of  former  opponents ;  but, 
above  all,  they  must  have  the  grit  to  work 
for  years  under  these  disadvantages  with- 
out being  able  to  secure  a  representative. 
Though  their  party  may  have  a  large  fol- 
lowing, yet  a  score  of  years  may  elapse 
before  they  can  sit  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  say  of  any 
man  on  the  floor,  That  is  our  representa- 
tive. Such  discouragement  of  indepen- 
dent thought  and  action  should  not  be. 
Not  that  every  body  of  discontents  that 
breaks  away  from  the  old  parties  holds 
in  its  keeping  a  world-stirring  idea,  — far 
from  it ;  but  when  the  world-stirring  idea 
does  appear  it  is  almost  invariably  heard 
first  from  the  lips  of  the  "  cranks  "  who 
start  "  third"  parties.  New  ideas  natural- 
ly find  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  aggres- 
sive men,  and  such  men  are  usually  found 
in  the  ranks  of  the  majority  party  in  any 
given  district.  To  arouse  their  more 
stupid  fellows  is  a  Herculean  task ;  to 
leave  the  old  party  for  a  new  one  is  to 
cast  themselves  out  of  the  court  of  the 
reigning  yjrince  and  set  up  the  standard 
of  revolt.  If  a  considerable  number 
follow  them,  the  only  tangible  result  is 
the  overthrow  of  their  former  companions 
and  the  triumph  of  the  opposition.  Only 
the  philosopher  and  the  fanatic  can  con- 
template such  results  with  equanimity : 
the  timid  shrink  back  into  the  ranks  and 
charge  again,  —  though  it  may  be  with 
less  spirit,  —  a  wind-mill. 


Suppose  the  introduction  of  the  quota 
system.  Immediately  every  voter  is  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  the  represen- 
tatives from  his  state  will  be  divided 
according  to  the  votes  cast.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  districts,  those  political  slave- 
pens  into  which  the  voters  are  put  to 
prevent  their  joining  forces  with  their  fel- 
lows and  securing  their  rights,  means  that 
every  vote  will  have  a  direct  influence 
upon  the  result  of  the  election.  Enough 
Prohibition-Republicans  to  fill  a  quota 
can  then  leave  their  party  and  elect, — 
not  a  Democrat,  as  at  present,  but  a 
Prohibitionist.  Or  a  quota  of  free  traders 
may  leave  the  Democratic  party  and  elect 
a  free  trader,  instead  of  a  Republican,  as 
would  now  be  the  case.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, political  parties  would  have 
to  profess  something  and  do  something, 
instead  of  professing  everything  and  do- 
ing nothing,  as  has  long  been  their  wont. 
For  years  principles  have  cut  less  figure 
in  the  elections  in  this  country  than  have 
personalities.  There  have  been  few  cam- 
paigns in  which  the  parties  could  not  have 
swapped  platforms  without  in  the  least 
disconcerting  the  stump  speakers  or  ma- 
terially affecting  the  result.  It  may  be 
amusing  to  see  the  people  give  themselves 
up  to  passionate  discussion  as  to  which 
candidate  has  been  least  remiss  in  his 
marital  relations,  or  which  has  the  least 
number  of  dishonest  acts  laid  at  his  door ; 
doubtless  the  knowing  ones  have  enjoyed 
it ;  but  not  so  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  feel  the  results  of  their  folly 
none  the  less  because  their  burdens 
have  been  self-imposed.  When  the  great 
underlying  principles  upon  which  society 
rests  should  have  been  calmly  and  intelli- 
gently considered,  people  have  given 
themselves  over  to  the  discussion  of  can- 
didates' pedigrees  with  all  the  seriousness 
that  they  would  were  they  establishing 
an  hereditary  prince.  While  politicians 
bandy  about  personalities,  want  and  mis- 
ery stalk  through  the  land ;  children  die 
of  hunger  in  the  midst  of  plenty  ;  women 
are  faint  from  overwork,  while  thousands 
of  men  seek  unavailingly  employment  of 
those  who  monopolize  the  opportunities 
to  labor.  Politics  as  an  amusement 
is  losing  its  hold  upon  the  people ; 
the  time  is  approaching  when  something 
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must  be  done.  When  the  district  system 
was  established,  the  voters  who  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  slave-pens  were  com- 
paratively ignorant  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic truths  ;  they  believed  that  the  ways 
of  their  fathers  were  the  ways  of  righte- 
ousness, and  submitted  cheerfully  to  the 
powers  that  be.  Now  all  is  changed ; 
their  condition  has  in  some  respects 
grown  worse,  and,  what  is  of  vastly  more 
importance,  the  voters  are  awakening  to 
a  sense  of  what  it  should  be ;  they  are 
fast  coming  to  understand  the  present 
injustice  under  which  they  suffer,  and  are 
casting  about  for  means  of  relief.  Time 
has  been,  and  possibly  is  yet,  when  poli- 
ticians could  say,  after  granting  a  lot  of 
special  privileges  to  favored  individuals, 
that  those  privileges  would  stand  for 
twelve  years  in  spite  of  the  determination 
of  the  people  to  abolish  them  ;  for,  though 
they  secured  the  House  and  the  Execu- 
tive, they  could  not,  short  of  that  time, 
control  the  Senate.  But  the  day  for  such 
arbitrary  acts  is  passing,  if  not  passed. 
Our  system  of  representation  must  be  so 
reconstructed  that  the  government  will 
represent  the  people,  or  the  people  will 
some  day  rise  up  in  righteous  indignation 
and  lay  violent  hands  upon  it. 

The  ignorant  prejudice  and  stupid  con- 
servatism which  so  long  fought  and  is  still 
fighting  the  Australian  ballot  should  not 
be  allowed  to  deprive  us  of  the  benefits 
of  proportional  representation.  People 
should  remember  their  folly  in  opposing 
the  secret  ballot,  and  should  consider  this 
vastly  more  important  reform  upon  its 
merits.  Not  only  would  the  quota  system 
secure  to  the  people  equitable  representa- 
tion in  Congress,  but  in  all  legislative 
bodies  as  well.  It  would  be  especially 
efficacious  in  renewing  the  youth  of 
municipal  integrity.  With  city  wards 
wiped  out,  and  the  people  massing  their 
votes  throughout  the  city  as  they  saw  fit, 
a  truly  representative  council  could  be 
elected.  If  the  depraved  element  then 
controlled  legislation,  it  would  only  be 
because  they  were  in  the  majority  and 
were  exercising  their  natural  right :  the 
honest  people  could  elect  honest  men  if 
they  wished ;  and  all  men  would  be  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the 
representatives  always  represented  a  ma- 


jority of  the  voters.  A  majority  of  the 
New  York  aldermen  elected  in  1890, 
taking  those  who  received  the  smallest 
votes,  represented  but  18.1  per  cent  of 
the  voters  who  voted  at  that  election, 
the  remaining  81.9  per  cent  having  voted 
for  other  men ;  the  whole  council  repre- 
sented only  51.6  per  cent  of  the  votes 
polled.  The  same  is  true  of  other  city 
councils.  The  Chicago  council  of  1890 
and  '91  represented  but  53  per  cent  of 
the  votes  cast,  and  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, taking  those  lowest  on  the  list,  rep- 
resented less  than  20  per  cent.  When 
the  representatives  of  one  fifth  of  the 
voters  can  make  the  laws  for  the  other 
four  fifths,  it  is  no  wonder  that  things  go 
amiss, —  that  peculation  and  extravagance 
run  riot  in  municipal  governments.  The 
very  fact  that  independent  action  is  pre- 
vented by  the  separation  of  the  voters  into 
a  number  of  artificial  wards  or  districts 
emboldens  the  political  " bosses"  and 
"  machines  "  to  carry  things  with  a  high 
hand.  As  in  most  of  the  wards  the  situa- 
tion is  such  that  one  party  is  almost  sure 
to  win  the  election  the  members  of  the 
minority  party  feel  that  it  is  hopeless, 
those  of  the  majority  party  know  that  it 
is  useless,  to  vote,  so  both  stay  at  home 
and  leave  the  carrying  on  of  elections  in 
the  hands  of  the  professional  politicians, 
whose  motto  is  :  Divide  to  fool  the  peo- 
ple, unite  to  share  the  spoils.  The  whole 
system  tends  to  debauch  the  voters  and 
their  representatives. 

Every  thinking  man  who  has  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  our  political 
affairs  knows  that  the  present  method  of 
electing  representatives  is  such  as  gives 
the  dishonest  a  great  advantage  over  the 
honest.  He  knows  that  by  being  cooped 
up  in  arbitrary  districts  a  large  part  of 
the  voters  are  as  helpless  and  are  as  little 
concerned  with  the  choice  of  their  law 
makers  as  is  the  Russian  peasant.  And 
it  must  be  equally  apparent  upon  investi- 
gation that  the  quota  system  is  a  complete 
cure  for  these  evils ;  that,  with  scarcely  a 
perceptible  change  in  present  laws  and 
customs,  the  political  slave-pen  can  be 
abolished,  and  every  citizen  brought  into 
touch  with  a  government  which  is  of 
the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the 
people. 
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By  Helen    Campbell. 
IV.  —  Continued. 


HAT  was  a  good 
face,"  she 
thought :  " the 
face  of  an  hon- 
est gentleman 
with  a  soul  ; 
but  that  look 
belongs  to  a 
woman,  and  not 
a  man.  I  wonder  how  it  got  there. 
He  is  probably  a  poet." 

She  smiled  at  her  own  fancy,  tossed 
the  final  bit  to  the  ducks,  and  after  a 
little  lingering  along  the  river  turned 
toward  the  Abbey,  and  soon  was  in  her 
favorite  place  in  the  Poet's  Corner,  where 
she  could  hear  the  music,  yet  not  be  dis- 
tracted by  the  obtrusive  monuments  of 
the  central  aisle.  Her  neighbor  of  the 
bridge  had  had  the  same  thought,  per- 
haps. At  any  rate,  there  he  sat  near  the 
Shakespeare  monument,  whose  noble  fig- 
ure faces  the  world  in  serene  surety  of  its 
place  and  right.  Marion  looked  again  at 
the  man's  face,  trying,  as  was  her  fashion, 
to  define  its  meaning.  Sensitive,  deli- 
cate, yet  strong  it  was,  every  feature  clear- 
cut,  and  the  drooping  mustache  not 
hiding  the  firm  lines  of  the  lips,  firm  in 
spite  of  the  gentleness  of  the  mouth. 
The  dark  brown  hair  was  closely  cut, 
with  only  an  indication  that  its  natural 
tendency  was  to  wave,  and  the  forehead 
rose  broad  and  white  above  the  slightly 
bronzed  cheeks. 

"  A  soldier,  perhaps,"  she  thought. 
"  He  looks  as  if  he  had  come  from  some 
campaign,  and  yet  there  is  the  look  of 
the  student,  too." 

Speculation  ended  here,  for  the  anthem 
had  begun,  and  she  leaned  her  head 
against  the  screen  as  the  clear  notes  rose 
highei  and  higher,  seeming  at  last  part 
of  the  many-colored  light  of  the  glorious 
windows,  which  darkened  slowly  till  the 
aisles  were  lost  in  shadow  and  the  candles 
burned  dim.      Jt  was  so  dark  that,  as  she 


roused  to  a  consciousness  of  it,  it  puzzled 
her,  since  it  was  still  early  and  the  sky 
had  been  only  moderately  clouded  when 
she  entered.  When  the  last  notes  of  the 
organ  died  away,  she  still  lingered.  The 
people  were  an  extraordinary  length  of 
time  in  getting  out,  and  presently  o*ie  of 
the  old  vergers,  who  knew  her  face,  came 
to  her  and  said  : 

"  Can  I  'elp  you,  miss?  Did  you  hor- 
der  a  cab  to  wait,  maybe?  The  fog's 
uncommon  thick." 

Marion  hastily  made  her  way  to  the 
south  door,  from  which  the  last  stragglers 
were  moving,  and  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  dismay  as  she  saw  the  character  of 
the  fog,  a  dense,  dirty  yellow  masking 
everything,  and  thickening  every  mo- 
ment. 

"  I'm  hafraid  you'll  'ave  trouble,  Miss," 
the  verger  said.  "I'll  see  if  there's  a 
cab  houtside." 

He  vanished  in  the  fog,  returning 
speedily  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 

"  They're  hall  taken,  Miss,  but  I'm 
doubting  if  they'll  get  anywhere.  Hit's 
lucky  hit's  Sunday,  and  no  traffic,  for 
maybe  you  can  make  out  to  walk." 

"Allow  me  to  look  a  little  farther,"  a 
voice  said ;  and  the  stranger,  who  had 
been  standing  just  behind  them,  came 
forward.  "There  are  probably  plenty 
up  in  the  Square,  and  I  will  send  one 
down  if  you  will  wait." 

"Thanks,"  Marion  said  after  an  in- 
stant's hesitation.  "  If  you  are  really  going 
that  way,  and  it  will  not  trouble  you." 

"On  the  contrary,"  he  said,  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  fog.  The  old  verger 
closed  the  doors. 

"  I'll  be  on  the  lookout,"  he  said ;  and 
Marion  followed  him  as  he  slowly  put  out 
the  candles,  leaving  one  or  two,  which 
made  only  faint  yellow  spots  against  the 
shadow.  She  sat  down  at  last,  the  old 
man  going  at  intervals  to  the  door,  and 
presently  the  stranger  appeared  again. 
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"  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  he  said ;  "  but 
the  fog  is  really  most  uncommon,  and  the 
people  coming  out  of  St.  Martin's  seem 
to  have  taken  every  cab." 

"  I  think  I  can  walk,"  Marion  said 
hastily.  "  It  is  only  Chelsea,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  do  but  go  straight  on." 

"  I  am  going  to  Chelsea,  too,"  he  said, 
"  and  if  you  will  allow  me,  can  help  you, 
perhaps." 

"  You'd  better  not  try  it  halone,"  the 
old  verger  said,  his  look  of  suspicion 
having  changed  to  approval.  "There's 
never  hany  knowing  what  turn  such  a  fog 
will  take,  hand  a  man's  'andy  when  there's 
trouble." 

Marion  went  out  silently,  a  little  dis- 
turbed, but  with  no  want  of  confidence 
in  her  guide. 

"  It's  a  little  too  late  for  this  sort  of 
thing,"  he  said,  "but  it  is  a  part  of  the 
London  experience.  It  will  all  be  tradi- 
tion by  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century, 
and  then  we  shall  be  immensely  ashamed 
of  ourselves  for  having  submitted  to  it  so 
long.  We  shall  be  certain  of  a  cab  at 
Victoria,"  he  added,  as  they  gave  them- 
selves to  the  slow  progress  forward ;  but 
when  Victoria  was  reached,  the  police- 
man at  the  gate  shook  his  head. 

"  There's  not  a  cab  to  be  'ad  for  love 
nor  for  money,"  he  said,  "for  the  hex- 
press  his  just  in,  hand  hevery  one  taken." 

"We  must  go  right  on,  then,"  Marion 
said,  resolutely.  "  It  is  not  so  bad  as  it 
seems,  if  only  it  will  not  thicken  any 
deeper." 

"  Fortunately,  I  have  had  this  to  do 
more  than  once,"  her  guide  replied.  "I 
know  all  the  turns.  Where  am  I  to  take 
you?  " 

"  To  Cheyne  Walk,"  Marion  said.  "  I 
am  so  sorry,  since  it  is  so  far." 

"  That  is  my  own  goal,"  he  said  as 
they  crept  on;  and  then  he  talked  of 
Chelsea  and  the  odd  life  to  be  found 
there,  keeping  always  close  to  wall  or 
railing  as  the  fog  thickened,  more  and 
more  pungent  with  smoke  and  soot  caught 
in  its  meshes. 

Marion's  eyes  smarted  and  her  throat 
burned  as  she  walked  on,  each  step  less 
and  less  assured,  for  even  the  lamp  posts 
had  lost  their  outline,  and  a  yard  ahead 
nothing  was  discernible.    It  seemed  hours 


before  the  end  of  King's  Road  was 
reached,  and  the  stranger  said  : 

"  Do  you  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left?" 

"  To  the  right,"  Marion  answered.  "  It 
is  only  a  few  houses  down ;  but  you  will 
never  be  able  to  see  the  numbers.  It  is 
Mrs.  General  Pattle's." 

"Ah!"  he  said,  "that  is  mine  also. 
We  are  neighbors.  I  am  the  other 
lodger." 

Marion  felt  no  surprise.  It  was  all 
part  of  the  general  mystery  in  which  she 
moved.  The  stranger  was  feeling  his 
way  carefully  along  the  railings,  and 
once  ran  up  some  steps  and  struck  a 
match  or  two  as  he  searched  for  the 
number. 

"Three  doors  more,"  he  said  as  he 
returned ;  and  Marion  followed,  a  long 
breath  of  relief  coming  involuntarily  as 
the  door  opened  at  last  and  she  found 
herself  in  her  own  place. 

"Thank  you  so  very  much  !  "  she  said. 
"  I  do  not  know  what  I  could  have  done 
without  you,"  —  and  she  passed  on  to  her 
own  rooms.  The  fire  burned  brightly. 
Polly  stood  waiting,  wringing  her  hands 
with  anxiety,  and  melting  into  tears  as 
she  saw  Marion's  tired  face ;  and  Mrs. 
Pattle  herself  appeared,  to  testify  to  her 
own  alarm  and  her  satisfaction  at  the 
ending  of  the  affair. 

"The  lodger!"  she  cried,  as  Marion 
explained  how  she  had  come.  "And 
you  not  knowing  his  name  even,  nor  he 
yours  any  more,  —  unless,  maybe,  he 
told  you." 

"  No,"  Marion  said,  smiling.  "  Every- 
thing but  the  fog  was  forgotten." 

"  That's  quite  natural  and  proper,  me 
dear,"  Mrs.  Pattle  said,  "after  all  that 
you'd  gone  through ;  but  it's  no  harm 
your  knowing,  though  you  could  live  here 
a  lifetime,  maybe,  and  never  meet  him. 
It's  not  so  bad  a  name  at  all,  since  there's 
a  Scotch  beginning  somewhere,  though 
it's  English  he  is  now,  and  it's  short  and 
easy  to  speak.  Ballantyne  it  is,  with  a 
ring  of  the  Covenanters  in  it,  and  where 
he  comes  from,  that  I  don't  know,  though 
he'd  the  finest  of  references,  that  I  would 
never  read,  more'n  the  names,  since  his 
face  tells  the  only  tale  I'm  wanting,  and 
his  name's  a  true  one,  —  John  Ballan- 
tyne." 
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There  was  ample  time  for  Marion  to 
put  together  vague  memories  aroused  by 
the  name,  suddenly  spoken  and  unheard 
since  the  day  in  which  she  had  listened 
to  Friend  Barstow's  droning  voice  as  he 
told  of  the  shipwreck,  and  the  faces  of 
the  children  seemed  to  start  out  before 
her  :  John  Ballantyne.  Over  and  over  the 
name  said  itself,  yet  it  must  be  pure  co- 
incidence, for  long  ago  the  surviving  child 
had  probably  returned  to  his  own  place. 
But  possibilities  would  come  uppermost 
in  the  interminable  two  days  in  which  fog 
ruled,  breaking  for  a  moment  to  settle 
again,  dirtier,  yellower,  more  insufferable 
every  hour,  invading  every  inch  of  space, 
and  pervading  alike  food,  drink  and 
breath. 

Most  of  all  in  her  wonderings  came 
the  question  why  no  word  of  them  had 
ever  been  spoken  by  her  father.  Neither 
through  him  nor  in  any  other  fashion  was 
there  the  slightest  clue  to  the  family  or 
its  history.  Her  impulse  had  been  to 
ask,  but  now  she  rejected  it.  Why  make  an 
inquiry  that  might  be  disagreeable  to  him 
and  disillusioning  to  herself?  Outward- 
ly everything,  in  voice,  dress  and  manner, 
indicated  the  type  of  Englishmen  best 
known  and  best  liked.  If  an  American,  — 
and  as  she  thought,  she  added  "  Impos- 
sible," at  once,  —  he  was  outside  any 
plan  the  year  had  for  her.  Till  that 
ended  she  would  invite  no  possible  com- 
plication ;  and  she  put  away  resolutely  the 
persistent  question  that  with  every  recur- 
rence of  the  name  refused  to  be  put  down. 

To  hold  to  such  resolution  would  seem 
to  be  easy.  The  double  floors  and  thick 
walls  of  the  old  house  deadened  all 
sounds  save  now  and  then  a  faint  echo  of 
Mrs.  Pattle's  high-pitched  voice  in  some 
Scotch  ballad,  a  voice  that  seemed  an 
only  slightly  humanized  bagpipe,  and  that 
wailed  at  stray  intervals  through  strange 
chants  that  may  have  fired  the  souls  of 
her  Gaelic  ancestors,  but  had  rightful 
place  to-day  only  on  moor  or  heather. 
From  above  no  sound  came,  and  as  a  day 
or  two  went  on  she  dismissed  further 
thought  of  the  disturbing  name  and 
busied  herself  absorbedly  with  her  clay. 

"  The   fog  was  worse   than   in  all    the 


winter,  me  dear,  "  Mrs.  Pattle  said  a  few 
a  few  evenings  later,  coming  in  with  a 
manner  that  indicated  something  in  re- 
serve, to  which  fog  was  merely  the  pre- 
liminary. "A  woman  must  e'en  give  way 
to  it,  but  a  man's  no  that  way,  and  Mr. 
Ballantyne  went  out  and  off  as  if  it  were 
but  clear  sunshine.  He'll  not  be  up,  I'm 
thinking,  before  January,  maybe.  It's 
not  lonely  you're  ever  getting,  is  it,  Miss 
Lacy  !  " 

"  Not  yet,  "  Marion  made  answer  ab- 
stractedly—  for  there  was  something 
quite  wrong  with  the  eyebrow  of  her  fig- 
ure, which  appeared  to    bulge  suddenly. 

"  I  could  wish  you'd  said  a  different 
word,  "  Mrs.  Pattle  continued,  "  for  here's 
one  that  comes  all  on  account  of  being 
certain  you're  lonely.  She  doesn't  bide 
for  fog  or  aught  else,  though  I  said  to  her 
plain,  you  saw  no  one,  being  in  mourning. 
'Tis  an  old  acquaintance  of  my  husband 
the  General's,  though  indeed  I  would  not 
ask  on  such  a  ground,  since  she  has  a  name 
of  her  own,  and  a  good  one.  I'm  doubt- 
ing you've  ever  heard  it.  She's  Miss 
Barbara  Ryde,  and  indeed  I  think  she's 
coming  up  whether  or  no.  " 

"  And  indeed  I  am,  "  said  a  calm  but 
determined  voice  from  the  doorway ;  and 
Marion,  astonished  but  wishing  to  spare 
Mrs.  Pattle's  feelings,  turned  and  faced 
the  new  arrival,  who  entered  as  if  accus- 
tomed to  have  place  made  for  her,  and 
advanced  with  a  face  as  calm  as  her  voice. 

"  Call  me  impertinent  if  you  like,"  she 
said,  "  I  see  it  in  your  eye  and  you  may 
as  well  say  it.  But  I  am  interested. 
That  is  my  excuse.  I  am  interested  in  a 
good  many  Americans,  and,  do  you  know, 
they  return  it  !  I  wish  to  talk  with  you. 
May  I  have  the  opportunity?  " 

"  Apparently,  yes,  "  said  Marion,  in 
whom  indignation  still  struggled  with 
amusement,  and  who  offered  a  chair  in- 
stinctively rather  than  willingly.  Miss 
Ryde's  excellent  figure  was  clad  in  what 
appeared  to  be  a  gray  poplin  bag,  guiltless 
of  drapery,  save  a  very  abbreviated  over- 
skirt,  which  as  she  moved  forward  gave 
indication  that  the  divided  skirt  had  been 
adopted.  Her  gray  hair,  smooth  as  satin, 
was  brushed  behind  her  ears,  and  twisted 
into  as  uncompromising  a  knot  as  ever 
adorned     a     New     England     woman    of 
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faculty.  Her  cheeks  were  pink  as  a 
baby's  and  her  brown  eyes,  which  had 
little  yellow  spots  here  and  there,  were 
clear  and  steady  in  look,  with  an  occas- 
ional twinkle  which  testified  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  other  people's  peculiarities, 
however  they  might  dwell  upon  her  own. 

"I  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
new  idea,  or  to  make  an  interesting  ac- 
quaintance, "  she  said,  after  a  little 
silence,  in  which  she  looked  straight  into 
Marion's  eyes  and  nodded  approvingly. 
"  The  difficulty  is  there  is  so  seldom  oppor- 
tunity for  either.  Society  seems  to  be 
trying  to  run  itself  into  one  mould,  and  I 
have  to  admit  it  succeeds  admirably.  I 
go  about  searching  for  the  real  under  all 
this  veneer,  and  it  is  extraordinary  how 
well  it  has  been  tucked  away.  To  be 
sure  definitions  of  the  word  vary.  You 
look  real.  How  much  so  are  you  now, 
actually?" 

"  That  would  be  very  difficult  to  state,  " 
said  Marion  after  a  moment,  in  which  she 
met  Miss  Ryde's  twinkling  eyes.  "  Do  you 
think  it  worth  while  to  try  at  present?  " 

"  Perhaps  not,  though  really  you  might 
as  well.  You  can't  evade  me.  I  shall 
know  for  myself  whether  you  tell  me 
or  not,  "  said  her  visitor  after  another 
pause  of  scrutiny.  "  I  am  a  more  respon- 
sible person  than  I  seem.  I  have  an  old 
house  in  Cheyne  Walk  just  below  here, 
that  I  am  certain  you  would  give  your  eyes 
to  see,  and  that  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
have  you.  I  am  at  home  Sunday  even- 
ings, and  you  can  come  then  if  you  like. 
On  other  evenings  I  am  never  at  home, 
for  I  go  to  clubs.  Clubs  are  my  chief 
interest  —  clubs  and  people  ;  but  the  two 
are  synonymous.  I  have  heard  myself 
called  the  Queen  of  Clubs.  I  am  going 
to  one  now.  Would  you  like  to  come,  too  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Marion,  who  felt  as  if 
under  a  spell,  and  who  rose  now  mechani- 
cally to  get  her  hat,  while  Mrs.  Pattle, 
who  in  early  stages  of  the  interview  had 
wrung  her  hands  in  the  background,  sunk 
into  a  chair  and  gazed  relieved  yet  re- 
proachful at  Miss  Ryde. 

"There,  there,"  said  the  latter;  "you 
see  that  no  harm  is  done.  I  told  you  so 
—  and  your  lodger  will  be  the  better  off 
for  knowing  me." 

"That's    perfectly    true,"     said    Mrs. 


Pattle.  "  But  I  for  one  think  there's  no 
harm  in  sticking  to  a  little  form  ;  and  if 
you'd  waited  a  bit,  it  would  have  been 
the  same  thing  in  the  end,  and  more 
credit  to  you  and  to  me,  and  not  as  if 
we  were  wild  savages,  which  to  be  sure 
the  English  were  in  the  beginning,  and 
it's  not  rightly  out  of  them  yet." 

"And  long  may  it  be  before  it  is,"  re- 
turned Miss  Ryde,  undaunted  ;  "  since 
it's  that  that's  the  one  grain  of  salt  in  a 
generation  given  to  lying  and  truckling 
and  meanness  such  as  old  days  never 
knew.  It  is  because  I  will  be  a  living 
protest  that  I  waste  no  time  in  prelimi- 
naries, and  your  lodger  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful that  it  is  so,  and  understand  her 
privileges,  as  she  undoubtedly  will  before 
I  am  through  with  her.  Not  that  I  am 
meaning  to  suck  my  orange  and  toss  the 
skin  away  when  I  am  done,"  she  added 
to  Marion,  who  had  reentered  in  time  to 
hear  her  last  words.  "  Did  you  ever  have 
an  interior  flash  and  know  what  things 
meant?  I  had  one  as  I  came  up  the 
stairs,  and  another  the  first  time  I  looked 
at  you,  and  made  up  my  mind  it  was  not 
for  nothing.  Queer  lights  come  to  me 
on  people  and  things  as  I  go  search- 
ing, and  here  and  there  finding  the  real, 
though  mostly  the  sham  comes  upper- 
most. To-day  I  believe  it  the  real.  And 
now  will  you  come  to  the  Club  ?  " 

Miss  Ryde  arose,  tied  on  her  bonnet 
firmly,  arranged  a  small  gray  Shetland 
shawl  over  her  ears,  buttoned  her  cloak, 
grasped  her  umbrella  by  the  middle,  and 
went  with  a  firm  step  down  the  stairs  and 
into  the  street.  A  mild  drizzle  had  fol- 
lowed the  light  fog  of  the  morning,  but 
she  did  not  put  up  her  umbrella,  and 
walked  on  as  if  enjoying  it. 

"  The  only  drawback  to  life  is  my  ears," 
she  said  presently.  "  You  needn't  try  to 
talk,  for  I  can't  hear  at  present ;  but 
that  is  not  my  fault  —  it  belongs  to  the 
generations  before  me.  They've  all  gone 
deaf  at  sixty,  and  as  I  am  nearing  fifty  I 
watch  never  to  be  damp  about  the  ears, 
and  wear  this  Shetland,  light  but  efficient, 
you  see,  summer  and  winter.  Do  you 
know  where  you  are  going?" 

"  Hardly,"  said  Marion,  more  and 
more  bewildered.  "  It  is  not  a  chapel  of 
anv  sort?  " 
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''That  is  impossible,"  returned  Miss 
Ryde  with  scorn.  li  I  wish  either  church 
or  chapel  had  the  thing  I'll  show  you  to- 
night ;  but  none  have,  save  here  and 
there  where  a  man  has  light  in  his  mind 
and  not  a  patent  extinguisher.  It's  a 
Radical  Club,  and  here  we  are.  " 

"Then  you  are  a  Socialist !  " 

'•'Not  I,"  said  Miss  Ryde,  who  had 
pushed  back  her  shawl.  "  I  watch  what 
they  are  doing,  —  and  they  do  some 
things  well  j   that  is  all." 

They  had  been  walking  swiftly  up 
King's  road  ;  and  now  Miss  Ryde  turned 
suddenly,  entered  a  door  in  an  old- 
fashioned  building,  and  went  through  a 
narrow  passage  in  which  several  men 
were  standing,  who  nodded  silently.  One 
of  them  opened  the  door  into  a  large, 
low-ceiled  room  filled  with  people,  chief- 
ly men,  with  a  sprinkling  of  women  and 
children  ;  a  platform  at  one  end  holding 
a  table,  and  some  chairs  and  a  small 
piano,  some  final  chords  on  which  were 
just  being  struck  by  a  girl  who  slipped 
away  from  it  quietly  and  took  a  vacant 
place  in  the  front  row. 

"Look  at  her  well,  "  said  Miss  Ryde, 
as  she  disencumbered  herself  of  the 
shawl  and  sat  down,  looking  very  much 
at  ease  and  nodding  here  and  there. 
"  Look  at  her  well.  You'll  not  see  many 
faces  like  that.  Never  mind  her  gown. 
Her  father's  a  poet  and  her  mother  an 
aesthete,  and  her  gowns  are  the  joint  re- 
sult of  the  madness  of  all  three.  It's 
her  face  I  see,  not  her  gown." 

Marion's  eyes  were  already  fixed  upon 
it,  for  the  girl  had  turned  to  speak  to 
someone  behind  her.  It  was  an  exquisite 
face,  delicate  and  sensitive  in  every  line, 
the  soft  waving  hair  making  an  aureole 
about  it,  and  the  deep,  dark  eyes  holding 
the  direct,  child-like  look  of  Marion's  own. 

"There  was  never  one  like  her,"  said 
Miss  Ryde.  "  Now  listen,  and  you'll  hear 
things  that  are  newer  to  you  than  to  me  ; 
things  you've  never  heard,  I'll  be  bound." 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  had  come 
forward :  a  short,  dark,  eager-looking 
man,  greeted  with  a  storm  of  applause, 
which  he  received  with  a  little  impatience, 
as  if  it  were  a  distinct  waste  of  time,  and 
checked  suddenly  with  a  deep  :  "  Friends, 
let  us  come  to  business." 


There  was  another  round  before  he 
could  speak  again,  and  a  voice  from  the 
background  cried  out :  "  This  is  our  busi- 
ness, John  !  Now  you  can  attend  to 
yours,  if  you  like.  " 

"That  is  John  Burns,"  said  Miss 
Ryde  in  a  whisper,  and  then  relapsed  in- 
to contented  silence,  as  his  speech  began. 
Marion  remembered  now  that  three  years 
before  he  had  been  pointed  out  to  her  in 
Hyde  Park  as  the  man  who  could  make 
twenty  thousand  people  hear,  and  she 
could  well  believe  it,  since  the  voice  was 
a  deep  bass,  subdued  now  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  room,  but  of  a  ringing  qual- 
ity that  seemed  to  demand  and  imply 
great  spaces.  The  Scotch  burr  was  on 
his  tongue,  though  his  English  was  per- 
fect, and  he  spoke  with  the  entire  ease 
and  freedom  of  the  Scotchman,  who  in 
this  respect  has  close  kinship  with  the 
American,  the  "added  drop  of  nervous 
fluid  "  being  their  possession  no  less  than 
ours.  He  was  an  agitator.  That  she 
knew,  but  save  for  the  word  itself  there 
was  no  hint  of  revolt  or  upheaval  in  this 
evening's  work,  and  she  listened,  at  first 
critically  and  coldly,  then  fascinated  and 
absorbed. 

"Agitate,  organize,  educate."  This 
was  the  refrain ;  and  to-night  the  third 
word  led,  and  she  found  that  it  was  the 
final  lecture  on  the  three  needs  of  the 
present.  He  showed  men  their  ignor- 
ance. He  demanded  what  right  they 
had  to  expect  betterment  till  they  had 
testified  willingness  to  learn,  and  then  he 
told  them  what  and  how  they  must  learn. 

"You  are  on  the  way,"  he  said. 
"There  are  clearer  heads  listening  to  me 
to-night,  —  there  are  clearer  heads  among 
you  workers,  than  you'll  find  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Go  on  with  the  work 
you  have  begun.  Make  yourselves  fit  for 
the  life  that  must  come,  but  that  won't 
and  can't  come  till  you  are  fit.  Revolt 
is  useless.  Naught  can  help  you  but 
yourselves.  Study,  men,  and  women  as 
well, —  study.  Here  is  the  chance.  Learn 
what  there  is  to  do  before  you  seek  to  do 
it,  and  be  sure  that  to  your  faith  you  add 
knowledge,  and  don't  howl  for  things 
that  you  have  not  begun  to  comprehend. 
These  sound  like  Conservative  words,  but 
you  know  I  am  no  Tory  in  disguise.     I 
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know  what  I  am  talking  about ;  and  I  say 
to  you  and  to  every  Radical  Club  in  Lon- 
don the  same  word  :  the  faith  that  has  not 
knowledge  for  its  foundation  means  des- 
truction for  its  holders.  Educate,  edu- 
cate, educate  !  —  and  God  speed  the 
time  when  every  soul  of  you  will  know 
not  only  his  need  and  his  right,  but  why 
he  needs  it  and  why  it  is  his  right." 

The  running  fire  of  "  Hear,  hear  !  " 
changed  to  prolonged  applause  as  he  sat 
down.  Half  a  dozen  were  on  their  feet 
at  once,  and  for  the  next  half  hour  there 
was  an  eager  discussion  as  to  methods, 
each  man  practically  a  reporter  of  the 
work  already  going  on,  since  incidental 
mention  came  in  of  classes  at  many 
points. 

"Ten  minutes  more,"  the  chairman 
said,  and  Marion  turned  suddenly  as  the 
final  speaker  rose  to  describe  the  work  in 
a  certain  class  in  political  science,  the 
teacher  of  which  had  kept  silence, 
though  the  result  seemed  admirable  be- 
yond anything  yet  accomplished.  It  was 
the  voice  of  the  stranger  who  had  guided 
her  home  in  the  fog,  raised  now,  but 
quiet  still ;  a  full  rich  voice,  English  in 
every  accent,  yet  smooth  and  flowing, 
with  none  of  the  hitches  characteristic  of 
English  public  speaking.  Miss  Ryde 
looked  round  well  pleased. 

"That's  young Ballantyne,"  she  said  in 
a  low  tone.  "  He's  a  Fabian,  or  partly 
so,  anyway.  He'll  be  in  Parliament  soon, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  If  one  could 
ever  get  at  him  for  a  bit  of  talk,  —  but 
he  is  busy  here  and  busy  there,  and  never 
to  be  had  when  one  wants  him.  It  was 
he  first  told  me  'what  these  Clubs  were 
like.  Now  it's  over  and  we're  to  go,  un- 
less you  like  to  watch  them  out  or  speak 
to  some  of  them." 

Miss  Ryde  had  risen  and  arranged  her 
head  according  to  her  theories,  but  paus- 
ed now  as  one  and  another  came  up,  and 
Marion  looked  at  the  faces,  all  of  them 
of  working  men,  but  of  an  order  with 
which  she  was  not  familiar,  since  they 
were  as  evidently  thinking  men,  with  lines 
deep  graven  by  long  pondering  over  many 
problems.  Two  or  three  of  them  shook 
hands  heartily,  and  the  girl  who  had 
played,  and  who  had  come  up  to  Miss 
Ryde,  and  stood  now  watching  Marion's 


face,  smiled  as  she  met  her  puzzled  look, 
and  said  : 

"  You  must  come  again  and  find  out 
what  it  all  means.  Perhaps  you  would 
help  us  in  the  teaching,  if  you  are  living 
in  Chelsea." 

"  If  there  is  anything  I  can  teach,  " 
Marion  said  heartily.  "  But  who  needs 
it?  They  have  taught  me  some  things 
already  that  I  did  not  know." 

"  I  will  come  and  see  you  and  tell  you 
all  about  it,"  the  girl  said;  "or  Miss 
Ryde  can.     I  see  you  are  with  her." 

"  And  she  will  be  again,  Eleanor,  my 
dear,"  said  Miss  Ryde  with  a  nod.  "  It's 
true  I  only  called  on  her  at  seven,  and 
the  acquaintance  is  a  short  one,  but  it  is 
bound  to  be  longer,  and  you  will  help. 
This  is  Eleanor  Norris,  Miss  Lacy,  and 
you  will  have  no  better  guide  to  some  of 
the  things  you  are  to  know.  If  you 
choose  to  come  and  see  me,  you  will  see 
her,  too,  for  she  comes  and  goes  as  she 
pleases,  and  Jane  bears  with  her  better 
than  with  most." 

"  Jane  is  a  very  much  more  conservative 
and  reputable  person  than  Miss  Ryde 
herself,  as  you  will  soon  discover,"  said 
Miss  Norris  with  a  smile,  her  eyes  still 
studying  Marion's  face ;  and  Miss  Ryde 
nodded  gravely  as  if  the  fact  were  incon- 
trovertible. 

"  If  you  want  to  know  where  you  have 
been,"  she  went  on,  as  they  made  their 
way  into  the  street,  "that  is  the  Eleusis 
Club,  —  a  nonsensical  name  to  my  think- 
ing, but  they  seem  to  like  it.  And  now 
I'll  see  you  home,  since  there  was  no  ar- 
rangement for  your  maid's  coming, 
though  indeed  it's  as  safe  here  as  in  your 
own  rooms.  There's  another  Club  in 
Battersea,  that  I  go  to  to-morrow,  —  and 
if  you  like  we  will  try  it  together.  And 
will  you  come  to  me  Sunday,  —  not  for 
half  an  hour,  but  to  stay  the  evening,  and 
see  how  you  like  it  ?  You  may  not  like 
me,  but  you  will  like  my  house.  Me  you 
are  not  obliged  to  like  under  any  circum- 
stances." 

Miss  Ryde  stopped  under  a  street  lamp 
and  nodded  emphatically  as  she  looked 
into  Marion's  face. 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  came  this  even- 
ing?" she  said.  "I  have  no  time  for 
visits  and  ceremonies,  and  I  have  nought 
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to  do  longer  with  what  is  called  society. 
But  I  saw  you  a  week  ago,  sitting  there 
by  the  old  Carlvle,  and  the  way  you  look- 
ed at  him  made  me  watch  you, —  and 
when  I  saw  you  go  into  Mrs.  Pattle's,  I 
knew  of  course  you  were  American,  and 
I  said  I  would  know  you  if  you  didn't 
contradict  your  face.  I'll  come  to  you 
to-morrow  evening  at  seven,  and  you 
shall  see  what  you  think  of  Battersea,  un- 
less indeed  you  have  had  enough.  " 

"  I  will  go  with  pleasure, "  Marion 
said,  entirely  reconciled  to  her  abrupt 
acquaintance,  and  looking  after  her  with 
interest  as  she  strode  away  from  the  door 
which  had  just  opened. 

"  Come  in  here  a  minute  or  two,  me 
dear,  "  said  Mrs.  Pattle,  emerging  from 
her  own  rooms  as  Marion  entered.  "  I've 
been  watching  to  speak  with  you,  —  for 
though  I  said  to  myself  that  you  were 
sensible  enough  to  see  what  Miss  Ryde 
was  like,  there's  no  telling  what  she'll  do. 
She's  always  watching  the  Americans  I 
have  here,  but  there's  never  one  before 
she  gave  the  entry  to  her  house.  With 
all  her  ways  she's  a  lady  born  and  bred, 
and  she  holds  to  the  old  for  all  she  runs 
after  the  new.  You'll  see  that  for  your- 
self. But  there's  naught  on  the  Lord's 
earth  that  goes  its  way  never  caring  like 
your  Englishwoman  that  has  money,  and 
blood  enough  to  know  what  her  place  is 
worth  ;  and  she  has  both.  I'll  tell  you  a 
bit  about  her.  " 

Marion  had  settled  into  a  chair,  and 
Mrs.  Pattle  crossed  her  hands  and  looked 
at  her  with  delighted  approval. 

"Her  sense  is  wonderful,  and  her  ways 
are  many  and  past  finding  out,  —  and  if 
that  is  scripture,  which  I  do  not  feel  cer- 
tain, may  the  Lord  forgive  me  !  "  Mrs. 
Pattle  said  devoutly.  "  Miss  Ryde's  father 
was  a  city  man,  it  is  true,  but  he  mar- 
ried Sir  Archibald  Hetherington's  daugh- 
ter, the  only  one,  and  the  old  place  in 
Devonshire,  theirs  since  the  day  of  that 
robber  and  spoiler  of  men,  William  the 
Norman  himself.  Mr.  Thomas  Ryde 
was  a  merchant,  'tis  true,  but  of  good 
stock,  since  the  house  is  well  nigh  as  old 
as  London  itself;  but  nobody  knows  why 
she  fell  in  love,  or  how  they  settled  upon 
it.  Twas  his  money  brought  up  the  old 
place,  that  the  last  Hetherington  had  run 


into  the  ground,  and  the  Jews  with  their 
hands  deep  in  every  Hetherington  pocket ; 
and  'twas  he  bought  the  old  house  here 
in  Chelsea  where  Miss  Ryde  was  born. 
'Twas  a  male  heir  must  have  the  Devon- 
shire property,  and  so  she  was  out,  for 
never  a  son  had  come  to  them,  and  her 
mother  dead  in  her  babyhood.  So  she  lived 
on  with  her  father,  a  man  well  on  in  years 
when  he  married,  quite  fifty  I  am  told, 
and  dying  at  eighty,  that  collected  every- 
thing till  the  house  was  a  museum,  as 
you'll  see,  me  dear,  and  she  the  despair 
of  Jane  her  maid  and  all  the  old  servants, 
because  she  is  always  having  strange  peo- 
ple. Not  that  you're  strange,"  Mrs.  Prat- 
tle hastened  to  add ;  "  for  indeed  it  is 
plain  you've  known  the  best,  as  well  as 
she.  But  there's  never  telling  what  she'll 
do,  and  I  was  fearful  this  evening  you'd 
not  see  'twas  her  way  of  paying  a  visit, 
and  maybe  feel  I  could  have  kept  her  out. 
The  angel  with  the  flaming  sword  could  not 
keep  her  out  if  once  she  settled  to  come 
in,  but  for  all  that  she's  Miss  Barbara 
Hetherington  Ryde,  and  one  must  bear 
with  her.  She  knew  my  husband  the 
General  well,  and  has  much  kindness  for 
me,  so  that  I  must  e'en  let  her  go  her 
own  way;  and  I'm  glad  you're  not  of- 
fended, me  dear,  for  I  would  not  have 
you  so,  though  indeed  you're  too  sensible, 
I'm  certain,  and  you'd  see  she  was  not 
daft  a  bit,  but  only  used  to  her  way,  and 
like  all  the  English,  with  no  mind  to  see 
that  another  might  have  their  own  as 
well.  And  I'll  go  now  and  not  go  on,  me 
dear,  for  you're  tired  and  must  rest,  —  and 
good-night  to  you. " 

VI. 

"What  are  you  in  England  for?  What 
are  so  many  Americans  over  here  for?*' 
said  Miss  Ryde  abruptly,  as  she  sat  wait- 
ing the  next  evening,  while  Marion  made 
ready  for  the  trip  to  the  unknown  regions 
of  Battersea.  She  was  in  the  same  uni- 
form as  on  the  preceding  evening,  but 
had  added  to  her  generally  determined 
aspect  an  air  of  calm  proprietorship, 
which  ignored  any  fact  of  slight  founda- 
tion for  its  existence,  and  seemed  pre- 
pared to  encompass  hereafter  every  go- 
ing out  and  coming  in. 

"  You    think    I'm    curious,    but    I    am 
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not  !  "  pursued  Miss  Ryde,  after  a  pause 
in  which  Marion  looked  at  her  silently  for 
a  moment.  "  I  am  quite  indifferent  to 
the  world  at  large,  but  if  I  am  to  know 
anyone,  while  I  take  them  precisely  where 
I  find  them,  I  like  also  to  know  the  pur- 
pose of  the  time  in  which  I  find  them 
and  what  they  are  after.  I  wish  to  ask 
also  how  Auberon  Forster's  portrait  is  in 
that  row  on  your  chimney  piece?  " 

"  Naturally  because  he  was  one  of  my 
father's  best  friends,"  said  Marion. 

"Ha!"  said  Miss  Ryde.  "That  ac- 
counts for  it.  Now  I  see  what  has  puz- 
zled me.  I  saw  you  as  a  child,  —  four- 
teen or  thereabouts  —  at  his  house ;  the 
only  time  that  I  was  ever  there.  I  abomi- 
nate lawyers,  and  I  have  no  taste  for 
Assyrian  dynasties,  and  so  naturally  avoid- 
ed him.     Then  you  know  London?" 

"Perfectly  till  the  last  three  years," 
Marion  replied. 

"  Ha  !  "  said  Miss  Ryde  again,  and  re- 
mained silent  till  they  had  crossed  the 
bridge. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  that  an  English 
girl  of  your  age  and  position  couldn't  do 
what  you  are  doing  now,"  she  said,  sud- 
denly stopping  short  and  facing  Marion. 
"  Americans  do  much  as  they  please,  and 
they  are  right.  You  have  fallen  into  good 
hands,  and  no  matter  what  you  may 
think,  you  are  in  better  when  you  fall  in- 
to mine.  I  shall  not  interfere.  You  are 
only  to  understand  that  I  mean  to  have 
some  eye  to  you,  and  that  I  wish  you  to 
come  to  my  house,  where  you  will  un- 
doubtedly meet  some  you  have  known 
and  more  you  will  like  to  know.  Will 
you  come?  I  do  not  ask  twice,  and  I 
never  ask  anyone  whom  I  do  not  distinct- 
ly wish  to  see." 

"Yes,  I  will  come,"  Marion  said,  and 
Miss  Ryde,  placing  her  umbrella  against 
the  bridge,  shook  hands  formally  and 
seriously,  and  then  resuming  it,  strode  on 
in  silence,  broken  now  and  then  by  half 
words  and  small  guttural  sounds  as  if  a 
flood  of  speech  were  struggling  to  make 
its  way. 

The  evening  held  hardly  less  interest 
than  the  preceding  one,  and  on  Saturday 
morning  Miss  Norris  called  and  asked  if 
she  would  help  one  evening  in  the  week 
in  the  work  they  were  doing  in  Chelsea. 


"  You  must  talk  with  my  father  about 
it  all,"  she  said.  "We  are  always  at  Miss 
Ryde's  for  Sunday  evenings,  and  you  are 
coming,  she  tells  me." 

"Yes,  I  am  coming,"  Marion  said, 
"  though  I  did  not  mean  to  see  people 
till  —  " 

She  stopped  and  colored  a  little.  Pre- 
cisely what  she  had  wished  to  say  was 
hardly  plain  to  herself,  and  how  could 
she  make  it  plain  to  another?  Miss 
Norris  hurried  away,  and  Marion,  after  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  work,  went  to  South 
Kensington  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  the  Museum. 

Why  her  pulse  should  quicken  and  a 
little  thrill  go  through  her  as  she  lifted 
the  quaint  knocker  of  the  old  house  early 
Sunday  evening,  Marion  could  not  tell, 
but  the  quickening  was  there,  and  remain- 
ed as  a  stern  and  inflexible  maid  opened 
the  door  and  preceded  her  up  the  broad 
stairway  to  the  drawing  room.  Miss  Bar- 
bara Ryde  in  black  velvet  gown  and  some 
beautiful  old  lace  was  a  creature  so  dis- 
tinct from  the  shrouded  one  who  for 
several  evenings  had  been  her  escort  to 
strange  corners  of  Battersea,  that  Marion 
would  hardly  have  recognized  her. 

"You  are  to  take  Miss  Lacy  up  and 
see  that  she  is  comfortable,  Jane,"  were 
her  first  words.  "She  has  not  come  to 
go  but  to  stay,  and  indeed  that  is  so  with 
most  that  come.  I  have  no  time  for 
transient  people." 

Marion  followed  the  inflexible  Jane, 
getting  no  distinct  impression  of  anything 
but  thick  Turkey  carpets,  innumerable 
cabinets  and  stands,  and  walls  covered 
with  pictures,  miniatures  and  all  that 
could  hang.  She  was  still  in  mourning 
worn  in  deference  to  Aunt  Theodosia's 
wish,  but  against  her  own,  and  which  she 
had  meant  long  ago  to  put  aside,  but  the 
beautiful  head  with  its  rippling  hair,  and 
the  pure  paleness  with  a  hint  of  color  in 
the  cheeks,  were  both  accented  by  the 
black.  Marion  had  the  Lacy  hands  not 
small  but  exquisitely  formed,  and  Jane 
gazed  upon  her  with  as  much  approval 
as  could  be  accorded  to  an  American, 
remarking  to  the  parlor  maid  as  she 
descended,  that  for  one  who  came  from 
a  country  where  most  were  savages,  she 
had  a  look  that  might  even  be  English. 
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The  first  annual  report  of  the  "  Trustees  of 
Public  Reservations*'  —  the  legal  body  which 
came  into  existence  two  years  ago  as  a  result  of 
the  movement  for  "  the  preservation  and  dedica- 
tion to  public  enjoyment  of  such  scenes  and  sites 
in  Massachusetts  as  possess  either  uncommon 
beauty  or  historical  interest  "  —  is  something  very 
pleasant  to  read.  It  shows  that  the  new  society, 
which  has  undertaken  a  work  so  splendid  and  so 
greatly  needed,  is  very  much  in  earnest,  and  is 
most  wisely  directed.  The  aim  of  this  society,  in 
relation  to  the  work  of  other  societies  in  the  state 
already  existing,  was  stated  by  Mr.  Charles  Eliot, 
the  present  secretary  of  the  society,  at  the  meeting 
for  organization.  "Scattered  throughout  the 
state,"  he  said,  "  are  many  thriving  historical  and 
antiquarian  societies,  and  many  other  associations 
which  may  be  grouped  as  being  interested  in  the 
world  out  of  doors.  Some  of  these  societies  have 
already  accomplished  the  saving  of  memorable  or 
striking  spots  The  Essex  Institute  has  purchased 
the  great  bowlder  in  Danvers,  called  Ship  Rock, 
the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society  owns  Dighton 
Rock,  and  the  Worcester  Natural  History  Society 
owns  a  part  of  the  shore  of  Lake  Quinsigamond. 
Many  others  would  like  to  do  something  of  this 
kind,  and  more  would  like  to  if  the  way  were 
easier.  Let  these  societies,  with  all  individuals 
who  may  be  interested,  unite  in  asking  the  legis- 
lature to  establish  one  strong  Board  of  Trustees, 
to  be  empowered  to  hold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  the  desired  sort  of  property  in  any  part  of 
the  state.  There  seems  to  be  no  need  of  any  new 
society  or  association;  what  is  needed  is  concerted 
and  co-operative  action  on  the  part  of  the  many 
interested  existing  societies.  Such  action  can 
probably  effect  the  creation  of  the  desired  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Trustees 
will  in  turn  facilitate  and  stimulate  the  acquiring 
and  giving  of  the  desired  scenes  and  sites.  The 
necessity  for  zealous  local  action  will  not  be  done 
away  with;  it  will  be  provided  with  a  definite  end 
for  which  to  work."  Mr.  J.  B.  Harrison,  at  the 
same  meeting,  made  an  appeal  for  prompt  action 
of  some  sort,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  population 
is  increasing  at  a  tremendous  rate,  while  the  space 
which  is  open  to  it  grows  less  and  less.  He 
dwelt  more  particularly  upon  the  luture  of  the 
seashore,  and  the  general  physical  and  moral 
suffocation  which  must  attend  the  exclusion  of  the  . 
coming  multitude  from  the  free  light  and  air  with- 
out which  no  people  can  exist.  Mr.  Leverett 
Saltonstall  and  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton 
alio  spoke  warmly  upon  the  subject. 

first  offer  which  came  to  the  new  society 
was  a  gift  of  land.  This  came  from  several  trus- 
i  whom  Mrs.  Eanny  II.  Tudor,  daughter  of 
the  late  William  Foster,  of  Stoneham,  had  recent- 
ly conveyed  a  tract  of  about  twenty  acres  situated 
in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Stoneham,  between 
Spot  Pond  and  the  Melrose  line.  The  proffered 
deed  contained  the  provision  that  the  reservation 
should  be  called  Virginia  Wood,  in  memory  of  a 
daughter  of  the  donor.     A  second  proposal  was 


that  of  a  gentleman  who  expressed  his  desire  to 
purchase  one  of  the  finest  groves  near  Boston  and 
give  it  into  the  keeping  of  this  Board  in  memory 
of  a  young  man  who  loved  all  natural  beauty  with 
uncommon  ardor.  "  The  committee  believes  that 
the  future  will  witness  many  instances  of  this  giv- 
ing of  natural  landscapes  in  memoriam.  Is  not 
a  religiously  guarded  living  landscape,"  asks  the 
report,  "  a  finer  monument  than  any  ordinary 
work  in  marble  or  stained  glass?  "  A  third  sug- 
gestion came  from  a  gentleman  the  name  of  one 
of  whose  ancestors  had  become  permanently  at- 
tached to  a  certain  picturesque  spot,  which  the 
committee,  upon  visiting  it,  found  would  make  a 
very  beautiful  and  very  useful  public  reservation. 

"  There  must  be  in  Massachusetts,"  observes 
the  report  in  this  connection,  "  numerous  other 
places  somewhat  similarly  identified  with  honored 
names,  and  this  board  will  always  be  glad 
to  interest  itself  in  their  permanent  preserva- 
tion. Among  the  many  spots  suggested  by 
other  persons  as  being  worthy  of  preservation 
on  account  of  their  special  beauty  or  charm  may 
be  named  the  following :  the  banks  of  Charles 
River  at  Newton  Upper  Falls,  the  Falls  of  Beaver 
Brook  in  Belmont,  the  top  of  Shootflying  Hill  in 
Barnstable,  the  Purgatory  in  Sutton,  the  Glen  at 
Whately,  the  Natural  Bridge  near  North  Adams, 
the  Ravine  of  the  Bash  Bish  in  Mount  Washing- 
ton. In  addition  to  these  places  numerous  other 
spots  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  because  of  their  literary,  romantic,  or 
historical  associations :  among  them  the  rock  of 
Norman's  Woe  near  Gloucester,  Heartbreak  Hill 
in  Ipswick,  the  Indian  Cave  in  Medfield,  the 
Craddock  House  in  Medford,  the  Wayside  Inn  in 
Sudbury,  the  "  Captain's  Well  "  in  Amesbury,  and 
the  well  of  "  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket  "  in  Scituate. 
All  these  places  and  many  more  are  doubtless 
worthy  of  preservation  in  the  collection  of  Mas- 
sachusetts landscapes  and  memorials  which  this 
Board  has  been  empowered  to  establish  and  main- 
tain. On  the  other  hand,  this  Board  does  not 
possess  either  the  money  or  the  authority  to  ena- 
ble it  to  snatch  real  estate  out  of  the  hands  of 
anybody.  Like  the  trustees  of  a  public  art  mu- 
seum, this  Board  stands  ready  to  undertake  the 
care  of  such  precious  things  as  may  be  placed  in 
its  charge.  It  exists  "  to  facilitate  the  preserva- 
tion of  beautiful  and  historical  places  in  Massa- 
chusetts "  by  providing  an  efficient  and  permanent 
organization  through  which  individuals  and  bodies 
of  subscribers  may  accomplish  their  several  de- 
sires. The  Secretary's  correspondents,  anxious 
for  the  rescue  of  this  or  that  interesting  spot  or 
structure,  must  not  be  discouraged  when  they 
learn  that  this  Board  possesses  no  magic  powers. 
With  all  the  other  lovers  of  the  scenery  and  the 
history  of  Massachusetts,  they  must  hasten  to  im- 
itate those  admirers  of  the  fine  arts  who  have  so 
liberally  endowed  the  public  art  museums.  Main- 
tenance funds  as  well  as  purchase  money  will  be 
needed.  Genuinely  interested  persons,  by  inter- 
esting   others,    can    accomplish    much;     and    all 
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workers  in  the  cause  will  receive  whatever  aid  it 
may  be  within  the  power  of  this  Board  to  render. 
"  In  addition  to  the  sympathetic  study  of  the 
several  suggested  projects  just  mentioned,  the 
committee  has  from  the  first  given  serious  atten- 
tion to  certain  broad  questions  from  which  it 
found  itself  unable  to  escape.  Massachusetts,  as 
a  whole,  is  shamefully  lacking  in  open  spaces  re- 
served expressly  for  enjoyment  by  the  public. 
The  mountain  tops  of  the  interior,  the  cliffs  and 
beaches  of  the  seashore,  and  most  of  the  inter- 
vening scenes  of  special  beauty  are  rapidly  pass- 
ing into  the  possession  of  private  owners,  who 
hold  these  places  either  for  their  own  private 
pleasure  or  for  the  profit  which  may  be  reaped 
from  fees  collected  from  the  public.  Moreover, 
as  population  increases,  the  final  destruction  of 
the  finest  remaining  bits  of  scenery  goes  on  more 
and  more  rapidly.  Thus  the  prospect  for  the  fu- 
ture is  in  many  ways  a  gloomy  one,  particularly 
upon  the  seashore  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston.  Impressed  by  these  considerations,  the 
committee  determined  to  take  action  in  four  di- 
rections :  first,  to  thoroughly  investigate,  and  then 
to  publish  the  present  facts  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision of  public  open  spaces;  second,  to  collect 
and  publish  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  which  per- 
mit or  otherwise  affect  the  acquisition  and  main- 
tenance of  public  open  spaces;  third,  to  call  to- 
gether the  numerous  park  commissioners  and 
park  committees  of  the  metropolitan  district  sur- 
rounding Boston,  in  the  hope  that  mutual  ac- 
quaintance might  encourage  co-operative  action 
in  the  taking  of  land  for  public  open  spaces; 
fourth,  to  ask  the  legislature  of  1892  to  institute 
an  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject." 


Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  por- 
tion of  this  pamphlet  is  the  special  report  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Harrison,  upon  "The  Public  Holdings  of 
the  Shore  Towns  of  Massachusetts."  Mr.  Harri- 
son was  specially  engaged  by  the  society  for  a 
personal  exploration  of  the  seashore  townships  of 
the  state,  and  he  devoted  the  whole  of  August 
and  September,  1891,  to  this  work.  A  better 
man  for  the  work  could  not  have  been  found. 
It  was  Mr.  Harrison  who  roused  the  popular  in- 
terest which  resulted  in  the  preservation  and  re- 
form of  the  surroundings  of  Niagara  by  the  State 
of  New  York;  and  he  is  now  the  secretary  of  the 
society  recently  organized  to  save  the  White 
Mountain  forests,  concerning  which  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  in  a  future  number  of  the  maga- 
zine. His  exploration  of  the  Massachusetts  shore 
was  most  thorough.  He  began  at  the  New 
Hampshire  line  and  passed  through  every  shore 
town  from  Salisbury  to  Westport  and  Fall  River, 
his  report,  which  fills  forty  of  the  eighty  pages  of 
the  pamphlet,  carefully  covering  nearly  fifty  towns. 
The  following  upon  Newburyport,  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  manner  in  which  these  towns  are 
treated,  —  and  this  is  especially  interesting  for  the 
glimpse  which  it  affords  of  Mr.  Parton  and  his 
interest  in  the  movement  for  public  reservations. 

"  Newburyport  has  a  fine  system  of  public  parks 
and  open  spaces.  Some  of  them  have  been  long 
in  use  and  are  restful  and  beautiful,  while  others 
are  still  in  process  of  construction  and  develop- 


ment. Washington  Park  consists  of  about  eight 
acres,  and  has  many  fine  trees.  Brown  Square,  in 
front  of  City  Hall,  is  two  acres  in  extent.  Kent 
Street  Common,  a  half-mile  away,  has  five  acres 
in  grass  and  paths.  A  mile  and  a  half  out  on 
High  Street  is  Atkinson  Common,  ten  acres  given 
to  the  city  by  Mrs.  Eunice  Atkinson  Currier. 
This  tract  is  not  much  improved  as  yet,  as  there 
are  few  residents  in  that  vicinity;  but  it  will  be 
developed  as  the  increase  of  population  may  re- 
quire. Riverside  Park  has  a  front  of  125  feet  on 
the  Merrimack  River,  and  runs  back  500  feet. 
The  City  Improvement  Association  is  raising 
money  to  build  a  bulk -head  here,  and  thus  furnish 
a  public  bathing-place.  The  late  James  Parton 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  movement  for  new 
public  reservations.  He  told  me  that  for  several 
years  he  had  every  summer  opened  the  grounds 
around  his  house  to  the  children  of  the  city  for  a 
play-ground,  —  over  an  acre  with  sward,  flowers, 
and  shrubbery.  Mr.  Parton  said  the  flowers  were 
'  almost  never  touched;  not  five  times  in  a  sum- 
mer.' These  children's  thought  of  him  is  a 
pleasant  fame  for  this  bright-spirited  man  to  leave 
behind  him.  Some  of  the  leading  women  of 
Newburyport  would  like  to  have  '  The  Captain's 
Well,'  which  is  celebrated  in  Mr.  Wrhittier's 
poem  of  that  name,  preserved  for  public  use  as 
the  captain  desired,  and  as  a  tribute  and  memorial 
to  the  venerable  poet.  I  believe  the  well  is  near 
the  road  between  Newburyport  and  Amesbury,  and 
it  was  said  to  be  covered  over  and  not  in  use;  but 
I  did  not  see  it.  There  was  formerly  a  Town  or 
Common  Pasture  at  Newburyport,  but  no  part  of 
it  is  common  now.  It  has  all  long  been  embraced 
in  private  holdings." 

The  section  upon  Salem  contains  much  that  is 
of  value,  and  there  are  important  suggestions 
concerning  all  the  North  Shore  places,  —  Beverly, 
Manchester,  etc.  Lynn  Woods  receive  Mr.  Harri- 
son's highest  praise.  "  No  other  of  the  smaller 
cities  of  our  country  has  anything  to  compare 
with  it  in  extent.  It  is  a  region  of  unspoiled 
woodland;  and  it  will  so  remain,  as  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  it  shall  ever  be  made  a  park  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  that  word.  There  is  an  admir- 
able system  of  roads  which  will  be  extended;  and 
there  Mill  be  need  of  shelters  at  various  points. 
There  will  be  as  little  artificial  construction  as 
possible,  no  decorative  gardening,  no  perceptible 
interference  with  the  wild  sylvan  beauty  which  is 
the  essential  charm  of  this  great  public  resort. 
Its  proper  official  and  distinctive  name  is  The 
Lynn  Woods,  and  it  is  desirable  that  people  who 
write  about  it  should  use  this  title."  The  follow- 
ing upon  the  birthplace  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Old  Oaken  Bucket"  is  interesting  —  in  the  report 
upon  Scituate.  "  In  Scituate  I  saw  the  birthplace 
of  Samuel  Woodworth,  the  author  of  the  poem 
'The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.'  He  was  born  here 
Jan.  13,  1785.  He  early  chose  to  be  a 
printer,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Benjamin  Russell, 
editor  of  the  Columbian  Centinel,  in  Boston. 
He  became  a  busy  journalist  and  a  prolific 
author.  He  went  to  New  York  City  in  1809, 
and  in  1823  was  associated  with  George  P.  Morris 
in  establishing  the  Mirror.  The  '  Old  Oaken 
Bucket '  poem  was  written  in  the  spring  or  sum- 
mer of  181 7.     Mr.  Woodworth  was  then  living  in 
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Puane  Street,  He  came  home  to  dinner  on  a 
warm  day  from  his  office  near  the  foot  of  'Wall 
Street,  and  took  a  drink  of  water,  saying  that  he 
would  rather  have  it  from  the  old  well  at  home. 
His  wife  said,  '  Selim,  that's  a  pretty  subject  for 
a  poem';  and  he  sat  down  and  wrote  it.  He 
died  Dec.  9,  1S42,  and  was  buried  in  New  York; 
but  his  family  afterward  removed  to  San  Francisco, 
and  carried  his  body  with  them.  It  seems  a 
strange  allotment  of  fortune  by  which  his  dust 
was  borne  across  the  continent  to  find  a  sepulchre 
by  the  far  Pacific.  I  think  the  birthplace  should 
be  marked  in  some  appropriate  way.  The  well 
and  the  little  old  mill  appear  to  remain  about  the 
same  as  when  the  poet  saw  them  daily  in  his  boy- 
hood. We  ought  to  preserve  the  well,  and  per- 
haps the  millstones,  which  are  still  in  use.  The 
place  is  visited  by  an  increasing  number  of  sum- 
mer people,  sometimes  as  many  as  sixty  in  a  day. 
It  is  a  wholesome  interest,  and  one  to  be  encour- 
aged, which  attracts  successive  generations  of  pil- 
grims to  a  poet's  birthplace;  but  it  cannot  always 
be  convenient  in  its  results  for  the  courteous  fam- 
ily who  now  have  the  care  of  the  celebrated  well. 
Pleasant  attention  is  given  to  all  visitors,  and  fees 
frequently  offered  are  always  refused.  I  drank  of 
the  water,  and  found  it  cold  and  sweet  and  ap- 
parently pure." 

We  should  be  glad  to  follow  Mr.  Harrison  to 
Plymouth  and  through  a  dozen  of  the  old  towns 
of  Cape  Cod,  but  this  is  not  possible.  Some  of 
his  general  remarks  upon  Cape  Cod,  however,  we 
cannot  pass  by.  "I  have  just  re-read  Thoreau's 
book  on  Cape  Cod.  It  is  interesting,  but  one- 
sided, as  it  was  meant  to  be.  The  author  walked 
along  the  shore,  keeping  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
water  nearly  all  the  way  down  the  Cape.  He  did 
not  see  the  country  inland,  did  not  care  to  see  it, 
and  appears  to  have  had  an  entirely  erroneous 
idea  of  it.  He  says  himself:  'Our  story  is  true 
as  far  as  it  goes.  We  did  not  care  to  see  those 
features  of  the  Cape  in  which  it  is  inferior  or 
merely  equal  to  the  mainland,  but  only  those  in 
which  it  is  peculiar  or  superior.  We  cannot  say 
how  its  towns  look  in  front  to  one  who  goes  to 
meet  them :  we  went  to  see  the  ocean  behind 
them.  They  were  merely  the  raft  on  which  we 
stood,  and  we  took  notice  of  the  barnacles  which 
adhered  to  it,  and  some  carvings  upon  it.'  The 
Cape  region  is  much  better  wooded,  has  better 
soil,  and  is  far  more  interesting  and  attractive  than 
his  account  of  what  he  saw  along  the  beach  has 
led  people  to  believe.  His  book  is  usually  read 
as  if  it  were  an  adequate  description  of  the  Cape 
country,  and  it  has  no  doubt  had  an  unfavorable 
effect  on  the  interests  of  the  region;  but  all  his 
readers  should  make  large  allowance  for  Thoreau's 
love  of  paradox,  even  when  he  has  seen  what  he 
describes.  I  suppose  that  what  he  says  of  the 
>eople  whom  he  saw  during  his  excursion  is 
Strictly  true;  but  it  docs  not  apply  to  the  Cape 
people  in  general  any  more  than  to  the  people  of 
the  author's  own  town  of  Concord.  .  .  .  The 
wonderful  'Cape  country,'  with  its  indefinable 
charm,  seems  to  me  the  most  interesting  region  in 
New  England,  or  anywhere.  There  ought  to  be 
a  new  book  about  it.  It  has  no  such  place  in  our 
literature  as  it  deserves.  Most  New  England 
people   know  little   more   about   it   than    they  do 


about  Arizona.  As  I  walked  through  it,  the  ex- 
traordinary purity  of  the  air  made  me  feel  that  I 
should  like  to  be  a  gypsy  and  camp  out  in  all  the 
towns.  After  we  pass  Chatham,  going  down  the 
Cape,  the  atmosphere  is  the  same  as  if  we  were 
on  a  small  island  far  out  to  sea.  Every  possible 
breeze  is  a  sea-breeze,  no  matter  from  what  quar- 
ter it  blows.  The  number  of  ponds  and  lakes  on 
the  Cape  is  much  greater  than  most  people  know; 
and  the  island  scenery  is  serene  and  restful,  but 
not  dull  nor  tame.  For  people  who  want  sea  air 
our  country  has  no  better  region;  and  in  a  few 
years  it  will  be  thronged  and  crowded  by  summer 
dwellers,  from  Provincetown  to  the  shores  of 
Buzzards  Bay.  It  will  be  a  paradise  for  women 
and  children  as  long  as  the  wildness  and  freedom 
remain  unspoiled.  Unless  great  areas  here  are 
made  public  holdings,  free  for  the  people's  enjoy- 
ment forever,  the  time  will  come  when  the  tired 
dwellers  in  the  cities,  and  in  the  vast  interior  of 
our  country,  who  are  driven  by  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer to  seek  rest  and  new  life  by  the  sea,  will  find' 
here  the  city  over  again,  and  be  '  cribbed,  cabined 
and  confined  '  in  conditions  very  like  those  from 
which  they  are  trying  to  escape.  That  would  be 
a  sad  sight  for  thoughtful  men." 

Mr.  Harrison's  concluding  reflections  are  of 
the  utmost  moment  to  the  people  not  only  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  England,  but  of  the  whole 
country,  for  whom  the  New  England  coast  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  great  summer  resort  and 
pleasure-ground.  "  While  my  principal  errand  in 
the  shore  towns,"  says  Mr.  Harrison,  "  was  to  find 
out  what  open  spaces  for  public  resort  have  al- 
ready been  provided,  I  also  tried  everywhere  to 
learn  as  much  as  possible  of  the  industries  and  re- 
sources of  the  people,  of  their  thought  and  pub- 
lic spirit,  of  the  local  history  and  whatever  might 
be  of  interest  to  the  students  of  civilization  or 
tend  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Trustees  of 
Public  Reservations.  I  found  everywhere  recent 
changes  in  the  ownership  of  land,  and  a  move- 
ment of  people  of  means  from  the  cities  and  the 
interior  of  the  country  to  the  shore  regions  of  the 
state.  I  found  leagues  and  leagues  together  of 
the  shore  line  to  be  all  private  holdings,  without 
the  intervention,  in  these  long  reaches,  of  a  rod 
of  space  on  the  shore  to  which  the  public  has  a 
right  to  go.  I  walked  across  the  domain  of  one 
man  who  owns  about  six  miles  of  shore  line.  I 
found  a  great  population  inland  hedged  away 
from  the  beach,  and  all  conditions  pointing  to  a 
time,  not  remote,  when  nobody  can  walk  by  the 
ocean  in  Massachusetts  without  payment  of  a  fee, 
as  we  formerly  had  to  pay  for  a  glimpse  of  Nia- 
gara. 1  could  see  that  the  movement  for  more 
open  spaces  for  public  resort  —  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people  —  has  most  vital  rela- 
tions to  civilization,  and  that  it  has  been  insti- 
tuted in  response  to  a  pressing  need."  Further  on 
he  returns  to  this  subject  with  still  greater  emphasis. 
"It  is  about  as  certain  as  anything  in  the  future 
can  be  that  all  the  pleasant  and  comfortable  sites 
along  the  seashore  of  Massachusetts  will  be  taken 
up  within  the  next  few  years,  either  by  summer 
dwellers  or  permanent  residents.  The  movement 
toward  the  shore  has  only  fairly  begun,  and  it  ts 
certain  to  increase  with  the  density  of  the  popu- 
lation of  our  country  and  the   growth  of  wealth. 
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Even  now  along  vast  reaches  of  the  coast  there 
is  no  area  outside  of  the  narrow  highway  to  which 
the  public  has  a  right  to  go  to  enjoy  the  sight  or 
the  air  of  the  sea.  These  conditions  will  be  in- 
tensified, and  the  people  of  the  state  will  be 
excluded  from  all  interesting  and  attractive  por- 
tions of  the  shore.  These  are  abnormal  and  un- 
desirable conditions,  unfavorable  to  health,  happi- 
ness, and  civilization;  and  all  possible  wisdom 
and  foresight  should  be  employed  in  the  effort  to 
secure  adequate  open  spaces  for  public  resort  at 
different  places  along  the  shore.  Two  questions 
constantly  present  themselves  to  a  student  of  civ- 
ilization observing  present  conditions  and  tenden- 
cies in  the  shore  towns,  (a)  Should  there  not 
be  a  broad  public  highway  or  strip  of  public  land 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  seashore  of  the 
State?  It  need  not  always  follow  the  water's 
edge,  perhaps,  but  could  be  carried  inland  above 
the  worst  marshes,  (b)  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
consider  the  question  of  limiting  the  length  of 
the  shore  line  or  ocean  front  of  private  holdings? 
The  extent  of  the  shore  line  of  the  state  is  im- 
passably limited,  while  the  population  of  the 
country  is  certain  to  increase  to  an  extent  which 
is  at  present  almost  unimaginable.  Is  it  consist- 
ent with  the  public  welfare  that  a  few  persons 
should  have  the  absolute  possession  and  control 
of  unlimited  areas  of  the  shore?  What  are  the 
reasons  which  justify  such  a  monopoly  ?  With  all 
possible  regard  for  private  and  individual  interests, 
it  is  proper  to  inquire  what  actual  benefits  a  man 
derives  from  the  exclusive  ownership  and  occu- 
pancy of  four  or  five  miles  of  seashore.  The  prob- 
lem of  title  to  the  shore,  and  of  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  it  by  the  people  of  the  state,  will  in  time  be 
a  most  vital  and  important  public  question  here." 
Mr.  Harrison's  final  plea  is  for  a  better  atten- 
tion to  local  history.  The  lack  of  public  spirit 
and  care  for  what  is  valuable  in  a  town  he  finds 
constantly  owing — as  does  the  writer  of  the 
special  article  upon  this  subject  in  the  preceding 
pages — to  lack  of  knowledge  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  town's  history  and  traditions.  He 
urges  the  Society  to  make  it  a  part  of  its  work 
to  collect  a  library  of  local  histories  and  to  do  all 
in  its  power  to  encourage  the  study  of  local  his- 
tory. "  In  many  of  the  shore  towns,"  he  says, 
"  the  descendants  of  the  oldest  families,  although 
educated  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  are  almost 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  history  of  their  own 
towns,  and  of  the  part  which  their  ancestors  had 
in  it.  Many  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  are  no 
better  informed  in  relation  to  this  subject.  The 
complete  lack  of  popular  interest  regarding  it  is 
often  astonishing.  In  one  of  the  towns  the  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  church  came  and  passed  without  any 
observance  or  recognition  whatever.  There  was 
not  even  a  prayer-meeting,  or  any  allusion  to  the 
date  in  the  sermons  or  services  either  before  or 
after  it.  I  think  that  every  town  should  prepare 
a  brief  compend  or  manual  of  the  principal  facts 
in  its  own  history,  and  should  require  its  adequate 
study  and  teaching  in  the  town  schools.  It  would 
be  the  natural  introduction  to  the  study  of  state 
and  United  States  history.  Once  each  year  the 
schools  should  visit  the  most  important  historic 
places  in  the  town." 


We  have  given  this  unusual  space  to  extracts 
from  this  report  of  the  Trustees  of  Public  Reser- 
vations in  Massachusetts,  because  we  feel  it  to  be 
an  important  report  and  because  we  desire  to  di- 
rect careful  attention  to  it.  It  is  not  important 
for  citizens  of  Massachusetts  alone,  but  for  the 
citizens  of  every  state.  It  enforces  anew  and 
strongly  the  wish  which  we  expressed  at  the  time 
of  the  organization  of  the  society,  that  similar 
societies  might  quickly  come  into  being  in  all  of 
our  New  England  states  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Everywhere  there  is  need  of  organized  pub- 
lie  effort  to  save  from  the  destroyer  or  the  de- 
spoiler  places  of  beauty  and  places  sacred  for  their 
history  or  their  literary  associations;  and  societies 
like  this  Massachusetts  society,  of  which  Senator 
Hoar  is  the  president  and  among  whose  directors 
are  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  state,  can  do 
incalculable  good  by  rousing  and  directing  senti- 
ment in  cases  where  it  needs  to  be  roused  and: 
directed. 


These  general  observations  are  a  fitting  prelude 
for  an  urgent  word  upon  a  particular  case  which 
comes  before  us  to-day.  Public  sentiment  in 
New  England,  especially  in  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge, needs  to  be  roused  very  energetically  with 
reference  to  the  preservation  of  Elmwood,  the 
birth-place  and  the  life-long  home  of  Lowell.. 
We  cannot  imagine  any  of  the  gentlemen  who 
are  active  members  of  the  new  society  for  "  the: 
preservation  of  places  of  natural  beauty  or  histor- 
cal  interest,"  riding  on  the  horse-car  from  Boston 
to  Mount  Auburn,  looking  out  of  the  window  as 
the  car  passes  Elmwood,  without  feeling  a  sharp 
pang  upon  noticing  a  sign-board  by  the  fence 
advertising  "  House-lots  for  sale."  We  cannot 
imagine  any  loyal  New  Englander  or  any  lover  of 
our  American  literature  seeing  that  sign  without  a 
shock  or  without  great  surprise.  Yet  there  it  has 
been  for  several  months,  before  all  eyes.  There 
is  to-day  serious  danger  that  this  historic  and 
sacred  place  may  be  sold  to  whoever  will  give  dol- 
lars for  it,  cut  up  for  anybody  who  wants,  "  in  ots 
to  suit,"  and  forever  lost  to  the  public;  and  no 
voice  has  been  loudly  raised  against  it,  no  word 
spoken  to  arouse  the  public  to  the  importance  of 
Elmwood  and  to  a  sense  of  the  high  uses  which 
it  may  be  made  to  fulfil  for  us  and  for  which  it 
should  be  forever  preserved. 

*   * 

Elmwood  has  been  many  times  described  and 
its  history  told —  perhaps  nowhere  better  than  by 
Mr.  Underwood  in  his  "  Life  of  Lowell." 

"  Elmwood,  though  not  very  ancient,  has  an  in- 
teresting history.  The  house  was  built  by  Peter 
Oliver,  who  was  stamp  distributer  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  being  waited  upon  by  a  Boston  com- 
mittee, '  of  about  four  thousand,'  and  requested 
to  resign  his  obnoxious  office,  Oliver  hurriedly 
complied  and  shortly  after  left  the  country.  The 
house  was  next  occupied  by  Elbridge  Gerry,  an 
eminent  man  in  his  day,  from  whose  crooked  plan 
of  districting  the  political  term  '  gerrymander- 
ing '  was  derived.  After  his  death  it  became  the 
property  of  Dr.  Lowell,  about  a  year  before  the 
birth  of  the  poet.     It  is  of  wood,   three   stories 
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high,  and  stands  on  the  base  line  of  a  triangle,  of 
which  the  apex  reaches  nearly  to  the  gate  of 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery.  The  ample  grounds 
have  an  abundant  growth  of  trees,  most  of  them 
planted  by  the  prudent  Doctor,  as  a  sereen  from 
the  winds.  There  are  a  few  native  elms;  but 
those  which  give  the  name  to  the  estate  are 
English,  sturdy  as  oaks,  standing  in  front  of  the 
house.  In  front  also  are  large  and  beautiful 
ash  trees. 

••  In  the  deep  space  at  the  rear,  in  the  old  days, 
there  was  perfect  seclusion;  it  used  to  seem  like 
the  stillness  of  the  woods.  The  slopes  of  Mount 
Auburn,  beautiful  with  native  growth,  and  not 
then  covered  by  fantastic  caprices  in  marble,  are 
separated  only  by  a  narrow  street.  Dwellings  were 
not  numerous  or  near.  All  around  the  enclosure 
a  gigantic  hedge  stands  like  a  jagged  silhouette 
against  the  sky.  This  lofty  hedge  is  made  up  of  a 
great  variety  of  trees;  it  bristles  with  tufted  points 
of  pines;  it  is  set  at  midheight  with  thrifty  and 
elbowing  willows,  and  dense  horse-chestnuts;  and 
beneath  it  is  filled  in  with  masses  of  shrubs.  In 
the  area  are  broad  grassy  levels,  with  a  few  pear 
and  apple  trees,  and  nearer  the  house  are  younger 
pines,  elms,  firs,  clumps  of  lilacs,  syringas,  fleurs- 
de-lis,  gorgeous  rugs  of  striped  grass,  and  other 
ornamental  growths,  disdained  by  modern  garden- 
ers, but  immortal  in  the  calendars  of  the  poets. 
Elmwood  is  full  of  birds,  —  robins  and  their 
homelier  cousins,  the  brown  thrushes,  swallows, 
blue-birds,  flaming  orioles,  yellow-birds,  wrens 
and  sparrows.  The  leafy  coverts  are  inviolate, 
and  some  of  the  tenants,  even  the  migratory 
robins,  keep  house  the  year  round.  All  are  per- 
fectly at  home,  and  they  appear  to  sing  all  day, 
On  summer  evenings,  after  the  chatter  of  sparrows 
has  ceased  and  the  robins  have  sung  for  curfew, 
you  may  hear  the  pee-ad  of  night-hawks,  and  the 
coarse  voices  of  herons  and  other  aquatic  birds, 
as  they  fly  over  from  Fresh  Pond  or  the  neighbor- 
ing marshes. 

"  During  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  the  poet  occu- 
pied as  a  study  the  south  front  room  in  the  upper 
story.  Many  years  have  passed  since  that  period, 
and  many  changes  have  occurred  in  the  landscape 
(and  in  the  beholder  !).  Perhaps  the  description 
which  follows  may  be  far  from  true  to-day.  Hills 
have  been  dug  down,  and  their  gravelly  sides  left 
bare.  Straggling  groups  of  houses  have  here  and 
there  crept  out  on  the  wet  marsh.  The  horse- 
cars  have  frightened  away  most  of  the  birds,  and 
aim  >st  put  to  flight  the  poetical  associations.  But 
still  faithful  memory  recalls  the  prospect,  and  in 
her  tablets  it  shines  now  as  it  did  long  ago.  In 
those  treasured  pictures  we  see  the  distant  view 
'he  study  windows  in  its  varying  aspects. 
The  view  is  broad  and  panoramic,  comprising 
portions  of  Brookline,  Brighton  and  Roxbury, 
and  ending  on  the  left  with  the  dome  of  the 
State  House  in  Boston.  The  nearer  view,  over 
the  neighboring  lawns,  includes  the  Charles  and 
the  marshes.  The  sluggish  river  winds  through 
tracts  of  salt  meadow,  now  approaching  camps  of 
meditative  willows,  now  creeping  under  '  cater- 
pillar bridges,'  and  now  turning  away  from  ter- 
raced  villas  and  turfv  promontories.  In  summer 
the  long  coils  of  silver  are  set  in  a  ground  of 
green    that    i -,    vivid    and   tremulous   like   watered 


silk;  in  autumn  the  grasses  are  richly  mottled 
purple,  sage  and  brown;  and  the  play  of  sun- 
light and  shadow,  while  the  winds  are  brushing 
the  velvet  this  way  and  that,  gives  an  inimitable 
life  to  the  picture. 

"  The  study  contained  about  a  thousand  volumes 
of  books,  a  few  classic  engravings,  water-color 
paintings  by  Stillman,  Roman  photographs,  a 
table  with  papers  and  letters  in  confusion,  and  a 
choice  collection  of  pipes.  Over  the  mantel  was 
a  panel  venerable  and  smoky,  that  had  been 
brought  from  the  house  of  one  of  the  ancient 
Lowells  in  Newbury,  on  which  was  painted  a 
group  of  clergymen  in  their  robes,  wigs  and  bands, 
seated  about  a  table,  each  enjoying  a  long  clay 
pipe.  On  an  arch  above  an  alcove  was  this 
legend  in  Latin :  'In  essentials,  unity;  in  non- 
essentials, liberty;  in  all  things,  charity.'  This 
picture,  though  scarcely  a  work  of  art,  is  interest- 
ing for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  social  customs 
of  the  clergy  of  the  last  century.  This  room 
was  for  many  years  the  delightful  resort  of  a 
few  friends,  especially  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
After  the  death  of  Dr.  Lowell,  the  libraries 
were  brought  together  in  two  connected  rooms 
on  the  lower  floor.  The  new  study  was  more 
spacious  and  convenient;  but  the  precious  and 
undying  associations,  and  the  beautiful  out- 
look, belonged  to  the  upper  chamber.  The 
house  throughout  is  an  example  of  the  pic- 
turesque. In  the  hall  are  ancestral  portraits 
(one  bearing  the  date  of  1582);  busts  of  Dr. 
Charles  Lowell  and  his  father;  a  stately  Dutch 
clock;  and  Page's  Titianesque  portraits  of  the 
poet  and  his  wife  in  their  youthful  days.  The 
prevailing  tone  of  the  rooms  is  sombre,  but  the 
furniture  is  antique  and  solid,  such  as  would  make 
a  covetous  virtuoso  unhappy  for  life.  Books  are 
everywhere,  mostly  well-chosen  standard  works 
in  various  languages,  including  a  liberal  propor- 
tion of  plays  and  romances." 


Where  Mr.  Underwood  speaks  of  Peter  Oliver, 
he  should  have  said  Thomas  Oliver;  and  whether 
the  house  was  built  by  Oliver,  as  Mr.  Underwood 
states,  is  questionable.  Mr.  Drake,  in  his  "  His- 
toric Fields  and  Mansions  of  Middlesex,"  has 
considerable  to  say  about  Oliver,  as  well  as  about 
Gerry,  in  his  account  of  Elmwood.  This  account 
altogether  is  so  interesting  that  we  incorporate  it 
here  as  a  supplement  to  the  passage  from  Mr. 
Underwood's  book  —  omitting  the  long  account 
of  the  origin  of  "Gerrymandering,"  the  word 
and  the  thing,  to  which  account  however  we  refer 
the  political  reader  as  one  of  the  best  accounts  in 
the  books.  It  should  be  said,  with  reference  to 
Mr.  Drake's  description  of  the  interior  arrange- 
ment of  the  mansion,  that  his  account  was  writ- 
ten twenty  years  ago,  ten  years  before  Mr.  Un- 
derwood's account,  which  reveals  certain  changes, 
and  that  there  have  been  other  slight  changes 
since  Mr.  Underwood  wrote.  Mr.  Drake  writes 
as  follows: 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  happen  upon  an  old  Colo- 
nial estate  retaining  so  much  of  its  former  condi- 
tion as  this.  It  embodies  more  of  the  idea  of 
the  country-house  of  a  provincial  magnate  than 
is    easily    supplied    to   the    limited    horizons    and 
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scanty  areas  of  some  of  our  acquaintances.  The 
splendid  grove  of  pines  is  a  reminiscence  of  the 
primitive  forest;  the  noble  elms  have  given  a 
name  to  the  compact  old  mansion-house  and  its 
remaining  acres; — and  there  are  still  the  old  barn 
and  out-buildings,  with  the  remnant  of  the  ancient 
orchard.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  poet's  pride  is 
in  his  trees,  and  one  lordly  elm,  seen  from  his 
library-window,  is  worthy  to  be  remembered  with 
Milton's  Mulberry  or  Luther's  Linden.  The 
grounds  in  front  of  the  house  are  laid  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  modern  taste,  but  at  the  back  the 
owner  may  ramble  at  will  in  paths  all  guiltless 
of  the  gardener's  art,  and  imagine  himself  thread- 
ing the  solitudes  of  some  rural  glade  remote  from 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  town. 

"  Of  old  the  road,  like  a  huge  serpent,  enveloped 
the  estate  in  its  folds  as  it  passed  by  the  front  of 
the  house,  and  again  stretched  along  the  ancient 
settlement  of  Watertown,  where  were  its  first 
humble  cottages,  its  primitive  church,  and  its 
burial-place.  It  is  almost  in  sight  of  the  spot, 
now  the  vicinity  of  the  Arsenal,  where  the  Eng- 
lish landed  by  Captain  Squeb  at  Nantasket  in 
May,  1630,  made  their  way  up  Charles  River  and 
bivouacked  in  the  midst  of  savages.  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall's  supposed  demesne  is  still  pointed  out 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  at  every  step  you  meet 
with  some  memorial  of  the  founders.  According 
to  old  town  boundaries,  the  estate  of  which  we 
are  writing  was  wholly  in  Watertown,  and  ex- 
tended its  fifteen  acres  quite  to  Fresh  Pond,  on  the 
north;   it  is  now  within  the  limits  of  Cambridge. 

"  It  has  often  been  stated  that  this  house  was 
built  by  Col.  Thomas  Oliver  (of  whom  anon) 
about  1760;  but  as  the  estate  was  only  leased  by 
him  until  the  year  1770,  when  he  'acquired  the 
title  by  purchase  of  the  heirs  of  John  Stratton, 
of  Watertown,  we  do  not  give  full  credence  to  the 
assertion.  The  house  is  older  in  appearance,  both 
without  and  within,  than  its  usually  assumed  date 
of  construction  would  warrant.  Moreover,  in  the 
conveyance  to  Oliver  the  messuage  itself  is  named. 
The  house  is  of  wood,  of  three  stories,  and 
is,  in  itself,  without  any  distinctive  marks  except 
as  a  type  of  a  now  obsolete  style  of  architecture. 
A  suit  of  yellow  and  white  paint  has  freshened 
the  exterior,  as  the  powder  of  the  colonial  pro- 
prietor might  have  once  rejuvenated  his  wrinkled 
countenance.  The  tall  trees  bend  their  heads  in 
continual  obeisance  to  the  mansion,  like  so  many 
aged  servitors  ranged  around  their  master.  In- 
wardly the  wood-work  is  plain,  and  destitute  of 
the  elaborate  enrichment  seen  in  Mr.  Longfellow's. 
As  you  enter  the  hall,  which  goes  straight  through 
the  house,  you  see  the  walls  are  covered  with  an- 
cestral portraits  and  with  quaint  old  engravings, 
rare  enough  to  have  dated  from  the  birthday  of 
copper-plate.  An  antique  bust  occupies  a  niche 
on  the  stair-case;  the  old  clock  is  there;  and  in 
every  apartment  are  collected  objects  of  art  or 
specimens  of  ancient  furniture,  which  seem  always 
to  have  belonged  to  the  house,  so  perfectly  do 
they  accord  with  wainscot,  panel  and  cornice. 
The  reception-room  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house,  and  behind  it  is  the  library.  The  poet's 
study,  in  which  nearly  all  of  his  poems  have  been 
written,  is  on  the  third  floor.  Taken  altogether, 
Elmwood  is   an    earthly    paradise    to  which  few 


would  be  unwilling  to  attain,  and  were  we  sure 
its  atmosphere  were  contagious,  we  could  haunt 
the  spot,  inhaling  deep  draughts  in  its  cool  and 
grassy  retreats. 

"  Thomas  Oliver,  the  last  of  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernors under  the  crown,  dwelt  here  before  the 
Revolution.  He  belonged  to  the  Dorchester 
family  and  claimed  no  relationship  with  Andrew 
Oliver,  the  stamp-master  and  successor  of  Hutch- 
inson as  lieutenant-governor.  The  Olivers  were 
of  Huguenot  descent,  renowned  in  ancient  French 
chivalry,  where  the  family  patronymic,  now  short- 
ened by  a  letter,  was  deemed  worthy  to  be  cou- 
pled with  that  of  a  Roland,  a  Rohan,  or  a  Co- 
ligny.  Thomas  inherited  a  plentiful  estate  from 
his  grandfather,  James  Brown,  and  his  great  uncle, 
Robert  Oliver,  so  that  his  father  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  provide  further  for  him  in  his  will 
than  to  bequeath  some  testimonials  of  affection. 
This  dapper  little  man,  as  the  crown-deputy 
was  called,  pleasant  of  speech  and  of  courtly 
manners,  was  in  no  public  office  previous  to  his 
appointment  under  Hutchinson,  - —  a  choice  so 
unexpected  that  it  was  currently  believed  that  the 
name  Thomas  had  been  inserted  by  accident  in 
the  commission  instead  of  that  of  Peter,  the  chief 
justice.  But  our  Machiavelli,  who  had  planned 
the  affair,  knew  better. 

"One  fine  afternoon  in  September,  1774,  the 
men  of  Middlesex  appeared  in  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor's grounds  and  wrung  from  him  a  resigna- 
tion, after  which  he  consulted  his  safety  by  a 
flight  into  Boston.  How  bitter  to  him  was  this 
enforced  surrender  of  his  office,  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  language  in  which  it  is  couched : 
'  My  house  at  Cambridge  being  surrounded  by 
four  thousand  people,  in  compliance  with  their 
commands  I  sign  my  name,  Thomas  Oliver.' 

"  The  house  was  utilized  as  a  hospital,  after 
Bunker  Hill,  the  opposite  field  being  used  as  the 
burying  ground  for  such  as  died  here.  In  open- 
ing new  streets,  some  of  the  remains  have  been 
exhumed,  —  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  skeletons 
coming  to  light  within  a  limited  area. 

"  The  royalist's  habitation  became  the  seat  of 
antipodes,  —  a  democratic  governor,  later  vice- 
president,  who  resided  here  while  holding  these 
offices.  Elbridge  Gerry's  signature  is  affixed  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  three  commissioners  sent  by  Mr.  Adams  to 
France  in  1 797.  He  was  chosen  by  the  Provin- 
cial Congress,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  at- 
tend the  Gascon  Lee,  in  his  proposed  interview 
with  Burgoyne,  who  was  to  the  full  as  bombastic, 
and  who  doubtless  thought  of  his  former  compan- 
ion in  arms, 

'  Nay,  an'  thou'lt  mouth, 
I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou.' 

"  As  one  of  the  delegates  to  frame  the  Federal 
Constitution  at  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  Mr.  Gerry 
refused  to  sign  that  instrument,  and  opposed  its 
adoption  by  the  Convention  of  Massachusetts. 
The  result  was  for  a  time  doubtful,  but  when  the 
scale  seemed  to  incline  in  favor  of  the  federalists, 
Gerry  kept  close  at  Cambridge,  and  his  adherents 
made  no  motion  for  his  recall.  Hancock,  by  the 
offer  of  a  tempting  prize, — supposed  to  be  no 
less  than  the  promise  of  the  support  of  the  Massa- 
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chusetts  leaders  for  the  presidency  incase  Virginia 
failed  to  come  in, — was  induced  to  appear  and 
commit  himself  in  favor  of  ratification.  Adams 
came  over,  and  with  the  aid  of  Rufus  King, 
Parsons,  Otis  and  the  rest  the  measure  was  car- 
ried." 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  famous  estate.  But 
the  associations  oi  the  Provincial  and  Revolution- 
ary days,  important  and  interesting  as  they  are, 
are  of  but  slight  interest  and  importance  beside 


the  fact  that  this  was  the  life-long  home  of  the 
great  poet,  and  fills  so  prominent  a  place  in  his 
poems  and  his  essays.  To  this  place  of  Elmwood 
and  of  Cambridge  in  Lowell's  life  and  works  we 
shall  give  special  treatment  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Magazine.  But  the  mere  thought  of  it 
should  be  sufficient  to  arouse  the  people  of  Boston 
and  Cambridge  to  an  effort  that  shall  place  the 
historic  and  sacred  spot  forever  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  despoiler. 
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The  Courting-Stick. 
[••  In  the  early  New  England  days,  there  was  in 
most  houses  a  large  assembly-room,  and  there  the 
family  and  all  the  guests  and  chance  callers  gath- 
ered on  winter  nights  about  the  blazing  fire-logs. 
For  the  convenience  of  young  lovers,  since  there 
was  no  '  next  room,'  courting-sticks  were  used; 
that  is,  long  wooden  tubes  that  could  convey 
from  lip  to  ear  sweet  and  secret  whispers."] 

Sunshine  bathes  in  a  golden  tide 

Tumbled  treasures  of  satin  and  lace; 

Grandmother's  chest  stands  open  wide; 
Over  it  bends  a  blossoming  face. 

Here  is  her  girdle  of  sylph-like  span, 
Stomacher  studded  with  jet  and  pearls, 

Gay  little  shoes  that  the  dance  began  — 
Grandmother  was  a  rose  of  girls  ! 

Margery's  curious  eyes  are  bright, 
Margery's  fingers  are  deft  to  suit; 

What  does  she  bare  to  the  wondering  light? 
A  silent  reed?  —  or  a  stopless  flute? 

Grandmother  reaches  a  faded  hand, 
Never  a  word  do  her  old  lips  say; 

Close  to  her  ear  the  hollow  wand 

She  holds,  with  her  dim  eyes  far  away. 

Fainter,  more  vague  to  the  dulling  sense, 
Margery's  laugh  with  its  silvery  flow! 

What  is  it  hearkens,  alert,  intense, 
To  tones  of  seventy  years  ago? 

"  Darling,  I  love  you  !  "     "  O  share,  dear  eyes, 

Glances  the  broidery  cannot  miss!  " 
"'  Whisper  !   I  hear,  though  a  breath  replies !  " 
"  Xo  one  is  looking  —  sweetheart,  one  kiss  !  " 

Creepeth  a  flush  to  her  withered  cheek, 
Murmurs  her  voice  like  a  dreaming  shell: 
"  Love,  I  am  here  !     Canst  thou  hear  me  speak? 
Living  or  dying,  I  love  thee  well!  " 

Grandmother's  hair  is  white  as  snow, — 
Brown  the  curls  which  the  grasses  hide; 

Bent  bet  form  with  its  burden  slow, — 
A  shattered  pine-tree,  —  her  lover  died. 

Margery,  read  the  riddle  plain! 

Sleepetrj  the  lighter,  or  life  or  death? 
Free,  at  love's  call,  to  their  tryst  again 

Flying  on  wings  of  an  echoed  breath  ! 

— Mary  A.  P.  Stambury. 


Some  of  our  old  New  England  towns  are 
rich  in  anecdotes  of  "  characters "  who  have 
been  famous  in  their  places  for  their  eccentri- 
cities. 

In  a  quiet  little  village  in  Maine  there  lived  an  old 
lady  who  might  well  have  been  a  dowager  of  the 
English  novel  type.  Woe  unto  the  hapless  wight 
who  offended  her !  She  would  be  revenged 
though  she  brought  down  the  stars  to  compass  it. 

A  young  lady  in  the  town  had  not,  in  Mrs.  D 's 

opinion,  shown  her  proper  consideration,  so  when 

Miss  O ,  in  the  full  glory  of  new  spring  styles, 

appeared  in  a  pink  silk  bonnet,  Mrs.  D care- 
fully reproduced  it  in  pink  cambric.  Then  she 
decked  out  her  servant  girl,  and  sent  her  to 
church  to  sit  as  near  Miss  O as  possible  ! 

Nor  were  Mrs.  D 's  shafts  directed  against 

outsiders  alone.  Her  own  family  were  not  proof 
against  them. 

One  night  her  tea-table  was  full  of  company  — 
the  squire,  the  doctor,  their  wives,  the  school- 
master and  all  the  dignitaries  —  when  suddenly, 
to  the  dismay  of  all,  Mrs.  D said  authorita- 
tively, "  Mr.  D ,  will  you  ask  the  bless- 
ing?" 

Now  Mr.  D ,  poor  man,  was  not  religious 

in  his  habits.  No  blessing  was  ever  asked  at  his 
table,  and  in  those  good  days  such  a  complica- 
tion as  this  could  not  be  turned  off  as  a  joke. 
Here  he  was,  mercilessly  cornered  by  his  wife, 
and  the  silence  of  the  awestruck  guests  grew  op- 
pressive.    As  the  drowning  man  clutches  at  his 

straw    Mr.    D pulled    himself    together    and 

tried  to  pretend  that  he  had  not  heard  aright, 
but  as  he  raised  the  carving  knife,  in  tones  that 

Bret   Harte  would   call   "colorless,"  Mrs.  D 

repeated  with  distinctness,  "Mr.  D ,  will  you 

ask  the  blessing.''''     With  bended  head  Mr.  D 

mumbled  a  few  words,  but  whether  they  were  of 
blessing  or  cursing,  none  could  tell. 

Even  the  unfortunate  were  not  free  from  Mrs. 

D 's  attacks.     By  some  accident  a  young  girl 

was  compelled  to  use  crutches,  perhaps  for  life. 
wSuch  a  misfortune  would  naturally  be  a  protec- 
tion against   all  jibes,  but   in   this  case,  as  in  all 

others,  Mrs.  D was  a  law  unto  herself.     In- 

scead  of  shielding  the  sensitive  girl  by  silence,  she 
exclaimed,    "How     beautifully    you   walk,    Miss 

C !     If  you  would  only  put  your  crutch  into 

pantalets  no  one  would  realize  that  you  were 
lame."  M.  B. 
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TRINITY    CHURCH,    BOSTON.1 

By  Phillips  Brooks. 


Old  Trinity   Church,  Summer  Street.  —  Erected   1734. 

THE  beginning  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Boston  was  not  hope- 
ful. The  Puritans,  who  had  brought 
from  the  mother  country  a  prejudice 
almost  amounting  to  hatred  for  the 
Church  of  England,  were  naturally  jealous 
when  they  found  that  Church  desirous 
of  establishing  itself  on  this  new  soil, 
and  so  one  attempt  after  another  came 
to  nothing.  It  was  not  till  the  year 
1686,  when  Boston  was  more  than 
fifty  years  old,  that  the  first  Episcopal 
services  were  held  in  the  Town  House, 
which  stood  where  the  old  State  House 
now  stands.  There  "  Mr.  Ratcliffe  was 
granted  the  east  end  of  the  Town  House, 
where  the  deputies  used  to  meet,  until 
those  who  desire  his  ministry  shall  pro- 
vide a  fitter  place."  He  was  refused  the 
use  of  either  of  the  three  meeting  houses 
of  the    town.     The    same    year  Sir  Ed- 

1  From  the  historical  sermon  preached  at  the  dedication 
of  the  new  church,  February  11,  1877. 


mund    Andros    came   to  Boston,  and, 
after  various  fruitless  negotiations,   in 
the  next  spring   he   tyrannically  took 
possession  of  the  Old  South  meeting 
house    for    the    worship    of    his    own 
Church  ;   and  on  Good  Friday,  March 
24,  1687,  the  sexton  opened  the  doors 
of  that  Puritan  temple  under  the  com- 
mand of  Andros,  which  ordered  him 
"  to  open  and  ring  the  bell  for  those 
of  the  Church  of  England."    On  Easter 
Sunday  the  Governor  again  occupied 
the  same   place,  and  had  the  full  ser- 
vice ;   and  during  the  rest  of  his  ad- 
ministration the  Governor  used  this  house 
as  a  place  of  worship,  whenever  he  wished. 
The    next    step    was    the    erection    of 
King's    Chapel    in    1689,  with  gifts  and 
privileges  from    the    crown.     From    thai* 
time  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  Eng« 
land  may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  es- 
tablished   in   our    city.     It   was    not   the 
worship  of   the  people.     It  belonged  to 
certain  classes,  but  always  there  were  peo- 
ple here  who  loved  it,  and  it  grew.     An 
attempt  to  have  Bishops  consecrated  for 
this  country  was  made,  but  failed.     The 
Church  labored  under  the  inconveniences 
of  dependency.     Every  minister  must  go 
to  England  to  be  ordained.     Yet  still  it 
grew.     The   King's  Chapel  was  enlarged 
in  1 7 10,  and  in  1723  the  number  of  Epis- 
copalians   had    so    increased  that  a  new 
Church  was  founded  in  the  north  part  of 
Boston,  and  called  Christ  Church. 

So  stood  our  town  in   1728.     An  old 
wood    cut    shows    the    King's   Chapel,  a 
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hard,  angular,  wooden  building,  with  a 
low,  square  tower,  surmounted  by  a  tall 
finial  bearing  a  crown,  and,  tar  above  the 
crown,  a  cock  for  a  vane.  The  new 
Christ  Church  stood  as  it  stands  in  ven- 
erable dignity  to-day,  and  as  we  hope  it 
may  stand  for  many  vears  to  come.     But 


Bishop  of  London.  The  first  service  was 
held  just  one  year  from  that  day.  "  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Roger  Price,  his  Lordship's 
commissary,  preached  the  first  sermon," 
so  say  the  ancient  Records,  "  from  the 
tenth  chapter  of  the  Hebrews  and  twen- 
ty-third verse  :  —  '  Let    us   hold  fast  the 


Trinity   Church,  Summer  Street.— The  Second    Building.  —  Erected   1828. 


in  this  year,  1728,  "by  reason  that  the 
Chapel  is  full,  and  no  pews  to  be  bought 
by  new  comers,"  the  first  steps  were  taken 
for  the  building  of  a  new  Church  to  be 
called  Trinity.  The  land  was  bought  at 
the  corner  of  Summer  street  and  Bish- 
op's alley  for  ,£514  js.  2d.,  and  the  cor- 
ner stone  was  laid  on  the  15  th  of  April, 
1734,  by  the  Rev.  Roger  Price,  Rector 
of  King's  Chapel,  and  commissary  of  the 


profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering,' 
which  sermon  was  preached  before  a 
large  number  of  people,  his  Excellency 
Jonathan  Belcher,  Esq.,  being  present, 
and  likewise  were  the  subscribers,  Thomas 
Child,  William  Price,  Thomas  Greene, 
Committee."  And  so  the  career  of  Trin- 
ity Church  began,  April  15,  1734. 

That  first  structure  is  not  beyond  the 
memory  of   many  who    are  with  us.     It 
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was  of  wood,  ninety  feet  long  and  sixty 
broad,  and  the  old  pictures  of  it  show  us 
an  exterior  of  such  exemplary  plainness 
as  would  delight  the  souls  of  those  who 
grudge  the  House  of  God  the  touch  of 
beauty,  "  It  had  neither  tower,  nor 
steeple,  nor  windows  in  the  lower  story 
of  the  front.  There  were  three  entrances 
in  front,  unprotected  by  porches."  In- 
deed, its  exterior  is  almost  exactly  what 
one  sees  in  multitudes  of  Pennsylvania 
Quaker  Meeting  Houses.  But  the  inte- 
rior, as  all  bear  witness,  was  bright  and 
pleasant  and  impressive.     Its  roof  was  a 


Rev.  William  Walter,  D.D. 
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great  "  arch,  resting  on  Corinthian  pillars, 
with  handsomely  carved  and  gilded  capi- 
tals. In  the  chancel  were  some  paint- 
ings, considered  very  beautiful  in  their 
day."  On  the  whole,  no  doubt,  a  goodly, 
sober,  pleasant  Church,  where  the  people 
worshipped,  and  the  children  grew  up 
with  happy  love  for  the  Gospel  which 
they  heard,  and  for  the  place  in  which 
they  heard  it,  and  their  children  followed 
them,  generation  after  generation,  for  al- 
most a  century. 

The  first  minister  of  Trinity  was  the 
Rev.  Addington  Davenport.  He  had 
been  assistant  minister  of  the  King's 
Chapel,  and  became  Rector  of  Trinity 


Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  D.D. 
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Church  soon  after  it  was  opened.  He 
was  born  in  Boston,  and  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard.  He  was  the  brother-in-law 
of  Peter  Faneuil,  and  that  distinguished 
citizen  occupied,  we  find,  Pew  No.  40  in 
old  Trinity.  During  his  brother-in-law's 
Rectorship,  he  gave  the  Church  ^100 
towards  the  purchase  of  a  new  bell ;  and 
about  the  same  time  Governor  Shirley  pre- 
sented the  Communion  plate  which  we 
still  use,  and  the  table  cloths,  prayer 
books,  and  other  gifts,  which  show  the 
kindly  feeling  that  existed  toward  the  new 
Parish.  Evidently  it  had  taken  at  once 
a  most  respectable  position  in  the  town. 

Of  our  first  Rector  we  do  not  get  a 
very  clear  impression  :  all  that  we  hear 
of  him  impresses  us  with  good  sound 
sense.  He  evidently  knew  how  to  be  firm, 
and  yet  conciliatory.  In  some  trouble 
which  occurred  between  Mr.  Price  of  the 
Chapel  and  the  new  Church,  Mr.  Daven- 
port bears  himself  with  quiet  dignity. 
There  are  on  record  some  conditions, 
which  he  made  when  he  accepted  the: 
Rectorship,  which  show  his  foresight  andi 
judiciousness.  In  all  that  he  did  he  evi- 
dently intended  work.  He  was  Rector 
for  six  years,  and  then,  in  failing  health,  he 
went  to  England,  where  he  died  in  1746. 
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acter  which  has  fastened  itself  irrevoca- 
bly to  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  English  Deists  were  uttering  what 
they  called  the  religion  of  common  sense. 
It  was  the  time  of  which  it  has  been  said 
that  it  was  "  an  age  destitute  of  depth  or 
earnestness,  —  an  age  whose  poetry  was 
without  romance,  whose  philosophy  was 
without  insight,  and  whose  public  men 
were  without  character  "  :  an  age  of  light 
without  love,  whose  very  merits  were  of 
the  earth,  earthy.  The  credibility  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  the  advantages  of 
virtue,  —  these  were  the  perennial  topics. 
The  infidel  was  convicted  of  unreason- 
ableness, Sunday  after  Sunday.  The  sin- 
ner was  proved  to  be  unthrifty,  over  and 
over  again. 

These  were  the  subjects,  beyond  a 
doubt,  to  which  your  fathers  listened 
from  the  lips  of  our  first  ministers.  It 
was  not  the  loftiest  preaching.  It  did 
not  go  to  the  deepest  motives  or  results. 
It  dealt  with   no    profound  experiences. 


What  was  the  character  of  the  preach- 
ing which  they  heard  in  those  days  in 
that  ancient  Trinity,  it  is  not  hard  to 
guess.  The  Church  in  the  Colonies  ech- 
oed the  Church  in  England,  and  the 
Church  in  England,  during  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  a  character 
that  is  clearly  marked.  It  was  not  a  time 
of  ardent  piety.  From  the  time  of  the 
Restoration,  enthusiasm  had  been  in  dis- 
esteem.  The  philosophy  of  John  Locke 
held  sway  in  the  schools.  Christianity 
had  come  to  be  considered  as  perpetually 
on  the  defensive,  and  the  religious  litera- 
ture of  the  time  consisted  in  large  part 
of  the  statement  of  the  external  evidences 
of  the  faith,  the  reconciliations  of  its  re- 
quirements with  human  reason,  the  his- 
torical arguments  for  this  or  that  form  of 
government,  or  the  enforcement  of  some 
moral  duty.  There  was  great  ability  and 
learning  among  the  theologians  and  the 
preachers.  The  age  of  Barrow,  and  Til- 
lotson,  and  South,  was  past,  but  Water- 
land,  and  Berkeley,  and  Doddridge,  and 
Sherlock,  and  Warburton,  and  above  all, 
Bishop  Butler,  were  keeping  high  the 
intellectual  standard  of  their  time.  But 
everything  shared  in  that  uninspired  char- 
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It  had 
It  was 
doubt, 


nothing  rapt  or  mystical  about  it. 
clear  as  crystal.  It  was  cold,  no 
as    marble.     Under    its    coldness 
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Avas  preparing  the  great  spiritual  outbreak 
which  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  wit- 
nessed in  many  forms.  But  while  we 
see  that  it  was  not  the  highest  preach ing, 
we  may  still  own  that  there  was  in  the 
preaching  of  those  days  a  sturdy  common 
sense  and  a  stout  moral  fibre,  which  could 
not  help  bringing  forth  good  results  in 
the  natures  which  were  ripened  under  its 
influence. 

But  to  return  to  Trinity.  Our  second 
Rector,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Davenport, 
is  a  man  who  stands  with  considerable 
distinctness  before  us.  The  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Hooper  had  been  the 
Pastor  of  the  West  Congre- 
gational Church,  in  Cam- 
bridge Street,  ever  since  it 
was  gathered  in  1737.  Sud- 
denly, in  the  autumn  of  1 746, 
without  the  slightest  notice 
of  his  intention,  he  broke 
away  from  his  old  associa- 
tions and  became  an  Episco- 
palian. It  must  have  made 
a  great  talk  in  the  little  town. 
He  had  been  beloved  and 
honored  in  his  Church,  and 
everybody  was  filled  with 
surprise.  At  once  the  pro- 
prietors of  Trinity  Church 
chose  him  to  be  their  Rec- 
tor, and  he  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, and  came  back  in  1747, 
in  full  orders.  He  took 
charge  of  our  parish  immedi- 
ately, and  retained  it  for 
twenty  years,  till  in  1767  he 
suddenly  fell  dead  as  he  was 
his  garden. 

He  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  a 
man  of  his  time.  He  left  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  partly  because  of  the  argument 
for  Episcopacy,  but  mainly  because  of 
the  more  liberal  and  rational  theology 
which  he  had  imbibed.  The  latitude  of 
the  Church  attracted  him.  The  Scrip- 
ture and  natural  reason  were  his  oracles. 
He  was  an  honest  and  brave  man,  and 
his  ministry  must  have  been  thoroughly 
wholesome.  One  of  his  successors,  Dr. 
Bartol,  the  present  minister  of  the  West 
Church,  wrote  of  him  twenty  years  ago  : 

"  If  he  had  faults,  of  which   the   register  does 
not  appear,  though  some  may  think  his  desertion 


of  his  people  implied  them,  I  am  confident  they 
were  not  those  of  hypocrisy  or  double-dealing  in 
any  form;  and  his  summary  leave-taking  of  his 
charge,  showed,  perhaps,  only  a  nature  whose 
first  necessity,  like  that  of  all  great  natures,  was 
conformity  between  its  action  and  its  thought." 

It  does  not  sound  strange  to  us,  after  this, 
that  his  son  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

It  was  during  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Hooper,  that  the  Greene  Foundation  for 
the  support  of  an  assistant  minister  was 
established,  by  the  gift  of  the  heirs  of 
Mr.    Thomas    Greene,  supplemented    by 
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talking  in 


the  contribution  of  other  members  of  the 
parish.  It  has  done  good  service,  and 
has  brought  into  connection  with  us  many 
men  of  great  ability  and  eminence.  Its 
last  and  best  work  has  been  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  parish  of  St.  Mark's 
Church  in  this  city,  which  is  now  so  full 
of  hope  and  promise. 

The  first  Assistant  Minister  on  the 
Foundation  was  Dr.  William  Walter, 
and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Hooper,  he  be- 
came the  Rector  of  the  parish.  He  had 
been  bred  a  Congregationalist,  but  be- 
came a  member  of  our  Church,  and  went 
to  London  for  ordination.  For  ten  years 
he  served  Trinity  with  faithfulness,  and 
then    the    beginning   of    the    Revolution 
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came.  On  the  17th  of  March,  1776, 
Boston  was  evacuated  by  the  British,  and 
the  minister  of  Trinity  went  with  General 
Howe  and  the  British  troops  to  Halifax, 
in  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  remained  until 
the  Revolution  was  over.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  Boston,  and  became  the  Rector 
of  Christ  Church.  He  died  in  1800,  and 
his  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his 
successor  in    Trinity,  Dr.  Parker.     That 


Rev.  John  Henry  Hopkins,  D.D. 

sermon  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  the  faith- 
ful and  earnest  parish  minister,  and 
though  in  those  hot  days  of  patriotic  zeal 
there  was  no  chance  for  one  who  was  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  Colo- 
nies to  be  the  preacher  here,  the  very 
fact  that  when  the  war  was  over  the  roy- 
alist could  come  back  to  Boston  and  be- 
come again  the  Rector  of  a  parish  in  the 
town,  bears  witness  to  the  honor  in  which 
he  must  have  been  held. 

The  Revolution  then  had  come.  The 
English  Church,  which  was  to  the  people 
here  the  Church  of  their  oppressors,  most 
naturally  fell  into  dislike,  even  greater  than 
that  with  which  the  old  Puritan  feeling 
had  regarded  it.  Every  patriotic  soul 
distrusted  it.  It  was  a  hard  time  for 
Episcopacy  here  in  Boston.  Christ 
Church  was  closed  from  1775  to  1778. 
King's  Chapel  was  shut  up  after  its  min- 


ister had  fled  to  Halifax,  until,  by  a  poetic 
justice  which  seemed  to  revenge  the  ar- 
bitrariness with  which  the  Old  South 
meeting  house  had  been  seized  and  used 
by  Sir  Edmund  Andros  in  the  century" 
before,  the  Old  South  people  worshipped 
in  the  Chapel  from  1777  to  1783.  Only 
Trinity  stood  through  the  war,  always- 
open  for  worship  and  keeping  alight  the 
endangered  fire  of  the  Church. 

This  post  of  honor,  this  good  record, 
she  owes  mainly  to  Dr.  Samuel  Parker, 
who  had  been  the  Assistant  on  the  Greene 
Foundation  from  1773,  and  who  became 
minister  of  the  Church  after  Dr.  Walter's 
sudden  departure.  His  long  ministry 
gives  a  large  part  of  its  character  to  our 
history.  He  is  the  first  of  the  three  per- 
sonages who  stand  out  clearest  and  strong- 
est in  our  picture.  His  calm,  judicious, 
dignified  behavior,  evidently  made  possi- 
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ble  the  continuance  of  our  services  in 
Revolutionary  times.  His  catholic  spirit 
is  evident  in  all  his  actions.  Once  he- 
even  allowed  a  Requiem  Mass,  with  the 
full  Roman  Catholic  ceremonial,  to  be 
celebrated  in  Trinity  Church,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  at  least  one  of  his  parishion- 
ers.    He  was  a  clear,  strong,  unbigoted 
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Churchman,  to  whom  the  Churches  natu- 
rally looked  for  counsel  and  example,  and 
to  whom  in  his  later  life  they  turned  by 
ready  instinct  when  they  were  seeking 
for  a  Bishop.  His  children's  children, 
and  their  children,  are  with  us  now ;  and 
his  family,  in  every  generation,  has  made 
a  large  part  of  the  strength  of  Trinity. 

It  must  have  been  a  strange,  exciting 
day,  when  on  Thursday,  the  18th  day  of 
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that  "  it  would  be  more  for  the  interest 
and  cause  of  Episcopacy,  and  the  least 
evil  of  the  two,  to  omit  a  part  of  the 
Liturgy,  than  to  shut  up  the  Church." 
And  they  hoped  "  that,  in  this  sad  alter- 
native, it  will  not  be  imputed  to  them  as 
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July,  1776,  Dr.  Parker  called  the  War- 
dens and  Vestry  of  the  Church  together, 
and  told  them  that  "  he  could  not  with 
safety  perform  the  service  of  the  Church 
for  the  future,  as  the  Continental  Con- 
gress had  declared  the  American  Prov- 
inces free  and  independent  States ;  had 
absolved  them  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown,  and  had  dissolved  all  po- 
litical connection  between  them  and  the 
realm  of  England."  The  news  had  evi- 
dently just  arrived  from  Philadelphia. 
"He  told  them  that  he  had  been  pub- 
licly interrupted  the  Sunday  before,  when 
he  read  the  prayers  for  the  King.  He 
was  sure  that  he  could  not  read  the  ser- 
vice as  it  then  stood,  another  Sunday. 
He  begged  their  counsel  and  advice." 
The  Wardens  and  Vestry  were  wise  and 
prudent  men.  Probably  they  were  also 
Americans  and  patriots.     They  concluded 
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a  fault,  or  construed  as  a  want  of  affec- 
tion for  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church,  if 
under  these  circumstances  they  omit  that 
part  of  it  in  which  the  King  is  men- 
tioned." So  Trinity  threw  in  her  lot 
with  the  country,  and  under  her  wise 
Rector  lived  through  those  troublous 
times.  "  To  the  noble  conduct  of  our 
deceased  friend,"  said  Dr.  Gardiner  of 
Dr.  Parker,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  "  must 
doubtless  be  attributed  the  preservation 
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of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  town." 
So  that  we  to-day  owe  him  a  debt  which 
is  easy  to  trace,  and  pleasant  to  acknowl- 
edge. In  this  new  chancel  a  memorial 
window  is  to  tell  of  his  perpetual  honor 
in  the  parish. 

So  time  passed  by.  The  open  doors 
of  Trinity  welcomed  those  few  who  would 
still  attend  the  English  service  ;  and  after 
a  while  the  war  was  over.  Independence 
was  secured.  The  Colonies  were  States. 
The  nation  had  begun  to  live.  Then 
came  the  long  and  doubtful  struggle 
whether  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this 
country  should  still  maintain  its  life. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  the  storv  of 


few  parishes  like  this  of  ours,  which* 
mainly  insured  the  possibility,  and  ulti- 
mately brought  about  success.  Slowly 
the  Church  renewed  its  life,  and  rooted 
itself  among  the  people,  changing  its- 
character  to  meet  the  changed  times, 
making  itself  an  American  Church.  It 
has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  coun- 
try from  that  day  to  this.  We  can  never 
be  thankful  enough  for  the  wisdom  that 
directed  her  then.  Keeping  her  rever- 
ence for  all  sacred  associations  of  the 
past,  she  did  genuinely  cut  herself  free 
from  all  authority  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. She  enlarged  the  freedom  of  her 
standards.  She  simplified  the  methods- 
of  her  government.  She  established  her- 
self a  free  Church  in  a  free  State.  There- 
in her  hope  and  strength  must  always  be.- 
If  ever  our  Church  goes  back,  and  cum- 
bers herself  with  the  precedents,  and 
submits  herself  to  the  influence  or  au- 
thority of  the  English  Church,  her  power 
in  this  land  is  gone.  She  must  be  part 
and  parcel  of  this  people.  She  must  be 
in  heart  and  soul  American,  or  she  is 
nothing.     She  must  have  her  sympathies 
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here,  and  not  across  the  sea.  She  must 
have  her  gaze  and  enthusiasm  fixed  upon 
the  future  of  America,  and  not  upon  the 
past  of  England  :  or  else  she  loses  that 
fair  heritage,  which  the  eye  of  faith  might 
have  seen  opening  before  her  on  the  day 
when  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  Trinity 
voted  that  they  would  not  close  the 
Church,  but  that  they  would  cease  to 
acknowledge  the  King ;  voted,  in  a  word, 
that  they  and  their  Church  would  be 
American. 

Dr.  Parker  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1804.  But  he  died  in  the 
same  year,  before  he  had  done  any  Epis- 
copal service  in  his  diocese.  Before  his 
death  another  ministry  had  begun,  which 
was  destined  to  be  long  and  influential 
in  the  history  of  Trinity,  and  which 
reached  to  a  period  which  not  a  few  of 
those  who  are  now  listening  to  me  can 
well  remember.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Syl- 
vester John  Gardiner  was  chosen  assist- 
ant minister  of  this  Church  in  1792,  and 
in  1805  he  was  made   its  Rector,     He 


wacj  in  charge  of  the  parish  when  he  died 
in  England,  where  he  had  gone  to  seek 
for  health  in  1830.  Through  those  twen- 
ty-five years  Dr.  Gardiner  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  parish  alone,  letting  the 
income  of  the  Greene  Foundation  accu- 
mulate, that  it  might  be  sufficient  to  ren- 
der to  the  parish  the  aid  which  it  has 
since  afforded. 

Dr.  Gardiner's  ministry  must  always  be 
one  of  those  which  give  character  to  the 
history  of  our  parish.  His  broad  and 
finished  scholarship,  his  strong  and  vig- 
orous manhood,  his  genial  hospitality,  his 
kindly  pastorship,  his  fatherly  affection, 
and  his  eloquence  and  wit,  made  him  for 
forty  years  a  marked  and  influential  per- 
son, not  merely  in  the  Church  but  in  the 
town.  Dr.  Doane,  who  was  his  succes- 
sor, preached  a  sermon  at  his  death,  in 
which  he  commemorates  the  man,  the 
scholar,  and  the  Christian  minister,  in\ 
terms  of  glowing  eulogy,  which  evidently  - 
appealed  with  confidence  to  the  affection 
of  those  who  listened,  for  their  lull  justi- 
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fication.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Gardiner,  too,  will  be 
honored  by  one  of  the  memorial  windows, 
which  before  long  will  fill  our  chancel. 
The  remembrance  of  his  ministry  will 
never  pass  away,  and  we  pray  that  his 
descendants  may  always  make  a  valued 
and  honored  part  of  our  parish,  as  they 
do  to-day. 

The  events  of  such  a  useful,  honorable 
ministry  as  his  are  few.  What  events 
there  are,  melt  together,  as  we  look  back 
upon   them,   into   one   smooth  and   even 


flow  of  prosperous  life.  In  1811,  the 
Church  reported  fifty  baptisms  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  regular  communicants. 
In  1 819,  the  movements  began  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
which  has  done  so  much  good  work,  and 
is  now  gathering  itself  up  anew  for  a  work 
as  good,  as  noble,  as  any  that  it  has  done 
before.  All  this  was  full  of  interest  for 
Trinity. 

But  now  the  time  came  when  the  old 
Church  building,  which  had  stood  almost 
a  hundred  years,  was  growing  weak  with 
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age.  Perhaps  the  town,  also,  and  the 
parish  were  growing  rich  and  luxurious. 
The  old  sanctuary  no  longer  satisfied  the 
people,  and  those  first  movements  which 
portend  the  building  of  a  new  Church 
began  to  show  themselves.  We,  who 
have  labored  here  for  these  last  years, 
and  watched  with  such  anxiety  and  satis- 
faction the  rising  of  this  House  of  God, 
can  understand  the  experiences  of  our 
fathers.  The  Proprietors  voted,  in  1828, 
to  take  down  the  venerable  structure, 
which  Mr.  Commissary  Price,  long  since 
gone  back  to  England  and  gathered  to 
his  fathers,  had  dedicated  almost  a  cen- 
tury before,  and  to  build  a  new  one. 
This  new  Church  was  finally  consecrated 
by  Bishop  Griswold,  on  the  nth  of  No- 
vember, 1829.  There  were  some  ancient 
people  who  never  ceased,  up  to  the  day 
when  the  flames  wrapt  its  granite  walls  in 
glory,  and  devoured  the  painted  pride  of 
its  interior,  to  call 
the  building  where 
we  worshipped  till 
1872,  "  the  new 
Church." 

It  was  a  noble 
building  in  its  day. 
It  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  Gothic 
buildings  of  this 
.country  which  were 
built  after  Church 
architecture  had  be- 
gun to  waken  and 
aspire,  and  few  that 
followed  it  equalled 
its  dignity  and  calm 
impressiveness.  The 
lighter  and  more 
fantastic  styles  of 
building  sprang  up 
in  the  city.  The 
timber  spires  that 
made  believe  that 
they  were  stone, 
leaped  up  with  un- 
natural levity  into 
the  sky ;  the  cheap 

1  From  Trinity  Church, 
in  the  Monograph  of  Amer- 
ican Architecture  Series, 
from  which  several  of  the 
illustrations  in  this  article 
have  been  taken  by  permis- 
sion of  Messrs  Ticknor  & 
Company,  Boston. 


stone  sculpture  covered  and  deformed 
great,  feeble  fronts  ;  the  reign  of  imitation 
came;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  of  them 
Trinity  stood,  in  its  exterior  at  least,  strong, 
genuine,  solid,  with  its  great  rough  stones, 
its  broad,  bold  bands  of  sculpture,  its 
battlemented  tower,  like  a  great  castle  of 
the  truth,  —  grim,  no  doubt,  and  pro- 
foundly serious,  but  yet  able  to  win  from 
those  who  worshipped  there  for  years,  an 
affectionate  confidence,  and  even  a  ten- 
der, yearning  love.  It  lost,  in  course  of 
time,  its  personal  association  with  Dr. 
Gardiner,  as  this  building  will  lose  in  time 
its  immediate  connection  with  those  who 
have  been  most  interested  in  its  erection, 
but  Dr.  Doane,  in  1830,  said,  in  the  then 
new  Trinity,  of  the  just  departed  minis- 
ter, — "  This  noble  edifice  is  the  endur- 
ing monument  of  his  performances."  He 
had  lived  only  to  begin  his  services  there 
after  its  consecration,  when  death  sum- 
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moned  him  away.  The  death  of  Dr. 
Gardiner  was  followed  by  a  somewhat 
rapid  change  of  ministers  for  a  few 
years.  Dr.  George  W.  Doane  became 
Rector,  and  Dr.  John  Henry  Hopkins, 
in  the  following  year,  was  made  assist- 
ant. In  the  next  year,  the  Rector 
was  made  Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  and  his 
assistant,  Bishop  of  Vermont.  In  1833, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  M.  Wainwright 
was  elected  Rector,  and  for  five  years, 
which  many  of  you  that  listen  to  me  still 
gratefully  remember,  he  served  the  parish, 
enriching  its  life  with  his  graceful  culture, 
and  conscientious,  pastoral  care.  Then 
he  returned  to  Xevv  York,  where  he  was 
shortly  made  Bishop.  Two  years  later, 
with  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Man- 
ton  Kastburn,  began  a  third  of  those 
long  and  notable  ministries,  which  have 
characterized  the  history  of  Trinity  Church. 
But  by  this  time  a  change  had  come 
over  the  theology  and   preaching  of  the 


English  Church.  The  great  revival  move- 
ments of  the  last  quarter  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  had  taken  place.  Meth- 
odism had  shaken  the  torpid  Church  from 
end  to  end.  The  evangelical  revival,  with 
its  sturdy  and  earnest  leaders  and  repre- 
sentatives, Wilberforce,  Newton,  Romaine 
and  Simeon,  and  Henry  Martyn  and  Venn, 
had  filled  men's  hearts  with  the  spirit  of 
piety  and  prayer.  The  Church  in  this 
country  had  felt  the  reawakened  life, 
Whitefield  had  been  here  in  Boston,  and 
though  he  might  not  be  allowed,  Church) 
of  England  minister  as  he  was,  to  preach 
in  Trinity,  he  had  aroused  a  great  revival. 
The  evangelical  movement  had  its 
zealous  men  here  and  there  throughout 
the  land.  The  peculiarities  of  that 
movement  were  an  earnest  insistance  upon 
doctrine,  and  upon  personal  spiritual  ex- 
perience, of  neither  of  which  had  the 
previous  generation  made  very  much. 
Man's  fallen  state,  his  utter  hopelessnesSi 
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the  vicarious  atonement,  the  supernatural 
conversion,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
—  these  were  the  truths  which  the  men 
of  those  days,  who  were  what  were  called 
evangelical  men,  urged  with  the  force  of 
vehement  belief  upon  their  hearers. 
They  were  great  truths.  They  were 
crude,  hard  and  untrue  statements  of 
them  very  often,  but  they  went  deep ; 
they  laid  hold  upon  the  souls  and  con- 
sciences of  men.  They  created  most 
profound  experiences.  They  made  many 
great  ministers  and  noble  Christians.  It 
was  indeed  the  work  of  God. 

To  those  of  you  who  were  his  parish- 
ioners and  friends,  who  heard  him  preach 
year  after  year,  and  knew  what  lay  near- 
est to  his  heart,  I  need  not  say  how  en- 
tirely Bishop  Eastburn  was  a  man  of  this 
movement.  His  whole  life  was  full  of  it. 
He  had  preached  its  Gospel  in  New  York 
with  wonderful  success  and  power.  He 
bore  his  testimony  to  it  to  the  last  in 
Boston.  A  faith  that  was  very  beautiful 
in  its  childlike  reliance  upon  God ;  a 
sturdy  courage  which  would  have  wel- 
comed the  martyrdom  of  more  violent 
days ;     a    complete,     unquestioning,    un- 


changing loyalty  to  the  ideas  which  he 
had  once  accepted ;  a  deep  personal 
piety,  which,  knowing  the  happiness  of 
divine  communion,  desired  that  blessed-" 
ness  for  other  souls  ;  a  wide  sympathy  for 
all  of  every  name  who  were  working  for 
the  ends  which  he  loved  and  desired ; 
these,  with  his  kindly  heart  and  constancy 
in  friendship,  made  the  power  of  the  long 
ministry  of  Bishop  Eastburn.  The  teach- 
ing of  this  parish  through  twenty-six  years- 
was  most  direct  and  simple.  There  was- 
a  dread,  even,  of  other  forms  in  which 
the  same  awakening  of  spiritual  life  was 
manifest.  The  High  Churchman  and  the 
Broad  Churchman  found  no  tolerance. 
But  the  preacher  was  one  whom  all  men 
honored,  whose  strong  moral  force  im- 
pressed the  young  and  old,  whose  sturdy 
independence  was  like  a  strong  east  wind, 
and  who  went  to  his  reward  crowned  with 
the  love  of  many  and  the  respect  of  all. 
It  seems  but  yesterday  that  his  familiar 
figure  passed  away.  His  voice  is  still 
fresh  in  our  ears.  The  old  Church  comes 
back,  and  he  stands  there  in  its  pulpit, 
as  he  must  always  stand,  among  the  most 
marked  and  vigorous  figures  in  our  parish- 
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the  fire  that  swept  the  old  Church 
off  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  that  terrible  Sunday  the  ioth 
of  November  of  the  same  year, 
the  driving  of  the  first  piles  here 
in  1873,  the  long  summer  months 
of  work  and  winter  months  of 
waiting  and  thinking,  the  worship 
of  the  parish  in  the  hospitable 
Technological  Hall,  the  patience 
and  faith  and  generosity  of  the 
people,  and  finally,  the  noble 
liberality  which,  in  these  last 
weeks,  has  paid  for  the  great 
work  which  had  been  done,  and 
then  the  Consecration,  all  these  he 
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history.  It  would  not  be 
right  to  renew  our  Church 
life  without  cordial  remem- 
brance of  his  strength  and 
faithfulness.  To  him,  too, 
we  will  give  a  window  in  our 
chancel ;  and  between  the 
memories  of  Parker  and 
Gardiner,  the  memory  of 
Eastburn  shall  shine,  the 
central  memory  of  the 
Church   he  served   so   long. 

Bishop  Eastburn's  minis- 
try was  illustrated  by  a  line 
of  assistants  who,  among  the 
foremost  men  of  our  Episco- 
pal Church,  have  done  much  for  the  parish, 
and  left  their  memory  among  us.  Dr. 
Watson,  Bishop  Clark,  Dr.  John  Cotton 
Smith,  Dr.  Mercer,  Dr.  Potter,  have  won 
successively  the  confidence  and  grateful 
recollection  of  the  parish. 

My  story  is  almost  done.  What  has 
come  since  the  resignation  of  Bishop 
Eastburn  in  1868  is  yet  too  new  for  his- 
tory. They  are  years  that  always  must 
be  memorable.  The  first  talk  of  the 
removal,  the  discussions  that  ensued,  the 
first  study  of  plans  in  the  spring  of  1872, 
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who  shall  preach  the  sermon 
in  this  house,  then  grown 
venerable  with  mellowing 
time,  a  hundred  years  from 
to-day,  will  gather  up  with 
reverent  hand,  as  I  have 
gathered  now  the  story  of  the 
century  and  a  half  that  is  al- 
ready gone.  It  is  mine  only 
to  note  with  thankfulness, 
which  I  cannot  express,  the 
glorious  consummation  of  our 
hopes,  and  in  one  word  to 
indicate  that  which  no  ac- 
cumulation of  words  could 
tell,  —  the  endless  debt  of 
this  parish  to  those  who  for  five  anxious 
years  have  given  their  time  and  care,  al- 
most their  whole  lives,  to  the  great  labor. 
I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  lay 
my  remembrance  on  the  grave  of  him 
who  was  with  us  when  our  work  began, 
and  whose  death  was  the  great  loss  which 
added  new  darkness  to  our  darkest  days. 
I  would  fain  associate  the  name  of  Mr. 
Dexter  with  the  opening  of  this  new 
Church,  which  he  saw  in  faith  and  for 
which  he  so  cordially  labored  and  hoped. 
But    it    is  our  Building  Committee,  and 
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the  other  members  of  that  body  will  only  echo  my  feeble  tribute 
when  I  say  that  it  is  the  Executive  Committee  of  three,  to 
whom,  under  God,  the  coming  generations  of  this  parish  will 
owe  their  dear  and  noble  Church,  and  towards  whom  we  all 
bear  a  debt  of  gratitude  to-day  which  nothing  ever  can  begin 
to  pay. 

The  noble  structure  shall  speak  the  genius  of  the  architect. 
Its  glowing  walls  declare  the  artist's  inspiration.  Its  unshaken 
solidity  proclaims  the  builder's  skill  and  care,  but  only  the 
gratitude  of  the  people's  hearts  and  the  good  work  that  shall 
be  done  here,  can  rightly  honor  the  devotion  of  those  who  so 
long  have  been  the  wise  and  willing  servants  of  the  parish. 

And  so  I  close  this  hurried  sketch  of  the  long  history  of 
Trinity.  I  look  back  from  this  pulpit  where  I  stand  to-day, 
and  all  this  is  behind  us.  I  see  those  who  have  gone  before 
me,  and  their  ministries  come  crowding  round  me  when  I 
speak.  I  see  the  congregations  of  the  past, 
and  the  long-vanished  pews  in  which  they 
sat.  And  out  of  all  there  rises  up  one  strong 
impression  which  covers  all  the  history.  For 
that  impression  I  thank  God  in  the  name  of 
Trinity.  It  is  an  impression  of  manly  vigor ; 
of  strenuous,  faithful  character.  Men  may 
read  over  this  history  which  we  have  to  show 
them,  and  say  that  they  miss  this  or  that,  but 
one  thing  every  man  who  reads  must  find 
there.  It  is  full  of  manliness.  These  men 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  to  you  were  real 
men.  Davenport,  Hooper,  Walter,  Parker, 
Gardiner,  Eastburn,  they  all  had  strong  con- 
victions, true  honesty,  independent  hearts. 
There  is  not  one  of  them  that  did  not  say 
the  thing  he  thought. 
There  is  not  one  breath 
of  cant  in  all  our  his- 
tory. There  is  no 
weak  spot  of  unreality, 
or  fantasticalness,  or 
nonsense,  anywhere. 
And  so  it  seems  to  be 
no  unfit  thing  that  the 
architecture  of  our  par- 
ish, whether  in  the  old 
Church  in  Summer 
street,  or  in  this  new 
and  noble  temple, 
should  be  of  the  strong, 
and  solid,  and  massive 
sort.  There  has  been 
little  that  was  light  and 
graceful,  little  of  the 
inspired  speculation  of 
genius  or  of  the   play 
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been    the    sturdy, 
genuine      strength 
of  sense  and  char- 
acter.    Men  whom 
other  men  learned 
to     respect,     have 
given  the  parish  a 
strong     though 
quiet  power  in  the 
community.     It  is 
in    this   true    ring, 
this  sense  of  gen- 
uine and  generous 
humanity,    this 
strong,  live,   human   healthiness,   that 
the  clearest  impression  of  our  parish 
lies.       On    its    sound    manliness    the 
power    of    godliness   has    shone,    and 
made  it  good  to  look  back  upon,  as 
we  look  back  upon  it  now,  in  its  clear, 
intelligible,     robust,    straightforward 
dignity. 

With  so  much  character  and  com- 
mon sense,  acting  within  that  wide 
comprehensiveness  which  is  the  life 
and  glory  of  our  Church,  it  is  not 
strange  that  our  parish  should  have 
borne  witness  in  itself  of  the  changes 
in  the  world  of  thought  and  action 
which   went   on  all    about    her.     She 
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had  her  men  ot  the 
eighteenth  century,  of 
its  first  half  and  its 
second  half,  so  differ- 
ent from  one  another. 
;She  has  had  her  men 
pf  the  nineteenth  cen- 
jtury  too.  She  had  for 
her  minister  one  of 
the  representative  ev- 
angelical men  of  our 
Church  in  this  coun- 
try. She  is  ready  for 
whatever  newest  and 
truest  view  of  His 
truth  God  may  mani- 
fest to  His  people  in 
the  years  to  come. 
She  was  the  only 
Church  of  our  com- 
munion in  Boston 
where  a  patriot  could 
pray  during  the  Re- 
volution. Nor  did  her 
pulpit  fail  of  its  duty  in 
the  war  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. Men  have  called  her  the  very 
pattern  of  conservatism.  But  as  I  look 
back  upon  her  history,  I  see  in  her  a 
true     conformity    to    the    varying    times. 


Grant's    Bust  of  Dean   Stanley 
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The  Baptismal   Font, 
GOT    01    '  OLONEL  f  HARLES   R.   CODMAK. 


Not  the  conformity  of 
a  weathercock,  which 
shifts  with  every 
zephyr,  but  the  con- 
formity of  the  deep 
laden  ship,  that  feels 
the  profound  tide, 
and  knows  the  differ- 
ence between  it  and 
the  ripples  which  are 
on  the  surface  of  the 
wave. 

And  to-day  I  do 
not  believe  that  there 
is  any  congregation 
in  our  town  which, 
having  positive  con- 
victions of  the  Chris- 
tian truths,  is  more 
ready,  nay,  more  earn- 
estly waiting  for  fuller 
light,  for  richer,  deep- 
er knowledge  of  our 
Lord  than  it  has  yet 
attained,  than  is  this 
Church  of  ours.  That 
is  what  we  want,  —  strong,  deep  con- 
victions which  are  unshakable,  and  then 
a  glad  and  constant  expectation  of 
new  and  richer  light  fiom  God  for- 
ever; a  perfect  assurance  of  the  safety 
of  the  ship  in  which  we  sail,  and  then  a 
perfect  willingness  to  sail  into  whatever 
new  seas  God  may  open  to  us ;  an  abso- 
lute certainty  of  the  sufficiency  of  Christ, 
and  then  a  passionate  desire  that  no 
Christ  of  our  own  fancy  may  satisfy  us, 
that  He  may  show  Himself  to  us  more 
and  more  completely  as  He  really  is ; 
the  rock  under  our  feet  and  the  limitless 
air  over  our  heads.  O,  let  us  pray  that 
both  may  become  more  perfect  to  us  in 
our  new  career,  the  rock  more  solid  and 
the  air  more  vast,  the  truths  we  hold 
more  certain  and  more  precious ;  the 
hope  of  more  light  on  those  truths,  the 
watchfulness  for  deeper  revelations  of| 
God,  more  vigilant  and  eager.  Those  be 
our  prayers  :  —  More  strength  ;  more 
light.     More  constancy ;    more  progress. 

Again,  I  have  mistold  the  story  of  the 
parish,  unless  you  have  seen  that  in  it 
there  has  been  a  continual  presence  of 
earnest   piety.     That   has   been   the  real 
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unity  of  our  parish  life  through  all  its 
changes.  The  man  of  the  nineteenth 
century  thinks  very  differently  from  the 
man  of  the  eighteenth,  but  the  love  with 
which  he  worships  God  is  the  same  love. 
The  Evangelical  has  dieffrent  dogmas 
from  the  old  Georgian 
Churchman,  but  they  bow 
before  the  same  mercy-seat 
and  resist  the  same  tempta- 
tions by  the  same  grace.  We 
can  conceive  of  a  parish 
going  on,  the  same  parish 
still,  though  thought  shall 
change  and  all  religious 
speculation  flow  in  new 
channels.  But  if  men's  souls 
cease  to  repent,  and  trust, 
and  live  by  the  divine  com- 
munion, all  is  gone ;  the 
Church  is  dead;  the  spirit- 
ual building  crumbles  in 
decay.  There  has  been  no 
such  time  with  us.  Always 
there  has  been  prayer  and 
faith.  The  stream  of  belief 
seems,  perhaps,  sometimes 
to  run  very  thin,  but  always 
it  is  there,  with  strength  to 
widen  and  deepen  when 
God's  time  shall  come. 

It  was  not  far  from  the 
time  when  this  Church  was 
founded,  that  Bishop  Butler 
wrote  in  England  words 
which  seem  strange,  I 
think,  to  us  as  we  read 
them    now.       He     said: 

"  It  has  come  to  be  taken  for  granted,  by  many 
persons,  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  inquiry,  but  that  it  is  now  at  length  discovered 
to  be  fictitious." 

And,  after  all  that,  see  what  life  came  out 
of  what  men  called  dead.  A  great  many 
people  are  saying  now  what  people  used 
to  say  in  Bishop  Butler's  day,  but  it  is  no 
truer  now  than  it  was  then.  The  signs 
of  spiritual  revival  are  already  in  the  air 
and  in  the  sky.  It  must  be  the  piety, 
the  love  and  faith  of  Christian  men  and 
women,  the  religion  of  the  Churches, 
that  runs  through  all  times  and  makes 
the  unbroken  line  to  which  the  departures 
always  return,  and  round  which  all  the 
revivals  congregate. 


And,  yet  once  more,  every  one  can  see 
who  reads  our  history,  how  truly  ours  has 
always  been  a  parish  Church.  A  body 
of  worshippers,  bound  together  by  the 
habits  of  their  worship,  knowing  each 
other  as  the  people  of  the  same  Trinity 


Stairway  to  Chapel 


Church,  bearing  one  another's  burdens, 
sharing  one  another's  joys,  baptized,  con- 
firmed, married,  and  hoping  to  be  buried 
in  the  old  parish  Church,  —  this  the  peo- 
ple who  have  called  this  Church  their 
Church,  have  always  been.  Nay,  more 
than  this.  There  are  few  parishes  where 
the  hereditary  chains  are  so  many  and 
so  strong.  To  many  and  many  a  wor- 
shipper, this  parish  is  dear  because  it  is 
where  his  fathers  worshipped.  The  names 
that  stand  on  our  pew  roll  to-day  repeat, 
in  very  large  degree,  the  names  of  those 
whose  good  deeds  stand  thick  along  our 
records,  and  at  whose  entrance  into  the 
higher  life  our  Church  both  sorrowed  and 
rejoiced. 
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The  Cloister  Garth.  —  Showing  Tracery  from  St.   Botolph's  Church,    Boston,    England, 


I  am  very  thankful  for  this.  I  would 
not  have,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  would 
not  have,  our  close  connection  and  our 
historical  associations  broken.  We  are  a 
parish.  We  will  not  degenerate  and  dis- 
sipate into  an  audience.  Very  sacred  is 
our  relation  to  each  other.  But  I  know 
that  you  will  more  than  accept  under  the 
great,  glowing,  all-embracing  hospitality 
of  this  bounteous  roof,  you  will  enthusi- 
astically assert,  that  such  a  Church  as 
this  has  no  right  to  exist,  or  to  think  that 
it  exists,  for  any  limited  company  who 
own  its  pews.  It  would  not  be  a  Chris- 
tian parish  if  it  harbored  such  a  thought. 
No,  let  the  world  come  in.  Let  all  men 
hear,  if  they  will,  the  truths  we  love. 
Let  no  soul  go  unsaved  through  any  sel- 
fishness of  ours.     These  galleries  set  free 


forever,  and  the  assurance  of  what  larger 
welcome  may  be  needed  and  may  be  in 
our  power  to  supply,  bear  witness  that 
our  Church  accepts  her  responsibilities, 
and  will  try  to  speak  the  Gospel  of  the 
Lord  she  loves  to  all  who  will  come  and 
hear. 

These  ideas  are  more  familiar  and  more 
pressing  in  our  days,  than  they  were  in 
our  fathers'.  Through  our  fathers'  wis- 
dom and  devotion,  we  must  become  wiser 
and  more  devoted  than  they.  Friends, 
we  must  rise  to  thoughts  beyond  our 
fathers,  or  we  are  not  our  fathers'  worthy 
children.  Not  to  do  in  our  days  just 
what  our  fathers  did  long  ago,  but  to  live 
as  truly  up  to  our  light  as  our  fathers 
lived  up  to  theirs,  —  that  is  what  it  is  to 
be   worthy  of  our  fathers.     The   Church 
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has  new  standards,  new  ambitions,  new 
ideas  of  work.  This  is  the  modern  no- 
tion of  a  Church,  —  not  luxury,  but  work. 
God  help  us  to  cast  off  everything  old 
and  avoid  everything  new  which  can  keep 
our  Church  from  doing  perfectly  that 
great  work  which  we  can  hear  our  Lord 
calling  her  to  do  for  Him. 


Note  on  Dr.  Brooks's  Rectorship  of  Trinity. 
By  a  Member  of  the  Parish. 

The  rectorship  of  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  covered 
a  period  of  nearly  twenty-two  years,  from  No- 
vember 7,  1869,  to  October  14,  1891.  He  would 
probably  have  held  the  office  until  his  death  had 
he  not  been  chosen  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts,  to  succeed  the  venerated  Bishop 
Paddock.  The  parish  was  desirous  that  he  should 
still  remain  its  rector,  giving  to  it  so  much  of  his 
time  as  was  possible;  but  he  felt  that  his  work  as 
bishop  would  demand  it  all,  and  that  Trinity  par- 
ish required  the  absolute  and  undivided  service  of 
its  head.  His  all  too  brief  episcopate  ended  with 
his  death,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1893.  The 
deep  impression  made  by  that  event  is  still  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  the  people  of  Boston,  nor 
will  ;.t  be  diminished  by  time.  The  whole  city  and 
state  realized  as  never  before  that  the  twenty- 
three  years  of  his  ministry  marked  a  momentous 
period  in  the  history  of  religious  progress.  He 
was  the  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  when  he 
died,  and  yet  to  multitudes  not  of  that  body  he 
had  been  the  spiritual  counsellor  and  guide. 
Wholly  devoted  to  his  work,  without  the  family 
ties  that  hamper  other  men  and  other  ministers, 
he  was  in  some  sense  the  lonely  prophet  of  .his 
generation.  And  yet  no  man  was  ever  so  little 
austere.  As  no  other  man  among  us  he  seemed 
to  unite  the  spirit  of  joy  with  the  spirit  of  seri- 
ousness. Absolutely  free  from  cant,  with  no  as- 
sumption of  a  technically  clerical  character,  al- 
ways simple  and  cordial  in  manner,  widely  read 
and  thoroughly  educated,  there  was  in  him  some- 
thing which  made  him  the  most  delightful  of 
companions,  the  truest  of  friends,  and  the  most 
powerful  and  persuasive  of  religious  teachers. 
This  generation  has  not  seen  his  equal  in  the  New 
England  pulpit;  and  the  ministry  of  no  man  in 
Boston  has  ever  been  so  effective,  not  only  to 
comfort  and  uplift  individual  men  and  women, 
but  to  enforce  by  his  preaching  and  his  living 
that  Christianity  is  far  removed  from  and  far 
above  the  conflicts  of  churches  and  the  jarring 
of  sects.  There  was  no  earnest  and  honest  man 
of  any  communion,  or  of  no  communion,  who 
did  not  honor  and  respect  Phillips  Brooks. 

During  the  rectorship  of  Dr.  Brooks,  Trinity 
parish  may  be  said  to  have  taken  a  new  depar- 
ture. It  had  never  been  a  weak  parish.  Its  for- 
mer rectors  were  all  men  of  mark;  and  when  at 
various  periods  in  its  history  it  had  been  tempo- 
rarily without  a  rector,  it  had  shown  itself  abun- 
dantly able  to  stand  alone  and  to  bide  its  time. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  during  the  rectorship  of 


Dr.  Brooks  it  attained  an  influence  greatly  in 
advance  of  anything  before.  It  was  discovered 
soon  after  he  came  back  to  his  native  Boston 
that  a  great  preacher  and  a  great  man  was  in  the 
pulpit  of  Trinity  Church.  The  families  who  had 
for  generations  been  numbered  among  its  wor- 
shippers found  themselves  strengthened  and  rein- 
forced by  numerous  and  weighty  additions  to  the 
congregation.  Men  brought  up  under  other  than 
Episcopal  influences  poured  into  Trinity,  and 
united  themselves  cordially  to  those  who  were 
carrying  on  its  work.  The  present  vestry  is 
largely  composed  of  these  new  acquisitions,  as  it 
still  retains  representatives  of  the  original  wor- 
shipers. To  an  element  already  strong  another 
strong  element  has  been  added,  and  Trinity  par- 
ish as  a  religious  force  has  no  superior,  if  it  has 
an  equal,  among  the  parishes  of  New  England. 

The  principal  event  to  be  chronicled  as  having 
happened  during  the  rectorship  of  Dr.  Brooks  is 
the  building  of  the  new  and  magnificent  church 
edifice  in  Copley  Square.  The  old  church  in 
Summer  Street  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of 
1872.  Very  little  was  saved  from  the  conflagra- 
tion. The  rector  himself  was  one  of  the  last  to 
be  driven  from  the.  building  as  the  fire  gained 
ground  during  the  night  of  the  10th  of  November. 
The  old  Bible  was  saved  from  the  desk,  and  the 
monumental  tablet  to  Dr.  Gardiner  was  also  res- 
cued. The  beautiful  mural  tablets  to  Bishops 
Parker  and  Griswold  could  not  be  removed  before 
the  flames  reached  them. 

It  had  been  decided  by  the  parish,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Brooks,  some  months  before  the 
fire,  to  give  up  the  old  building  in  Summer  Street, 
to  sell  the  land,  and  to  build  a  new  church  on  the 
Back  Bay.  Full  authority  had  been  obtained  from 
the  legislature  to  make  the  change.  The  bodies 
had  been  removed  from  the  tombs  under  the 
church  and  everything  was  in  readiness  to  make 
the  move  when  the  fire  came. 

The  new  church  building  is  the  work  of  Henry 
Hobson  Richardson,  an  intimate  and  devoted 
friend  of  Dr.  Brooks,  than  whom  there  has  been 
no  greater  name  among  American  architects.  It 
was  finished  in  1877,  and  was  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Paddock  on  the  9th  day  of  February  in 
that  year.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Hamilton  Vinton,  Dr.  Brooks's  old  pas- 
tor at  St.  Paul's,  to  which  parish  the  parents  of 
the  rector  of  Trinity  had  belonged  in  his  early 
youth. 

During  the  interval  between  the  fire  and  the 
consecration  of  the  church  the  congregation 
worshiped  on  Sunday  in  Huntington  Hall  in  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  for  their  other  ser- 
vices they  joined  with  the  other  Episcopal  parishes 
of  the  city  in  their  various  churches. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  fully  describe 
the  various  works  and  achievements  of  the  parish 
during  the  magnificent  rectorship  of  Dr.  Brooks. 
One  of  the  chief  of  these  was  the  founding  and 
building  of  St.  Andrew's  church  in  Chambers 
Street  at  the  North  End.  St.  Andrew's  is  a  chapel, 
of  Trinity  Church,  though  it  can  hardly  be  called  a. 
'  chapel  of  ease.'  It  is  the  centre  of  some  of 
the  most  important  activities  of  the  parish,  one  of 
whose  assistant  ministers  is  always  in  charge  of  it. 
The  Rev.  Reuben  A.  Kidner  has  been  this  assist- 
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ant  since  the  building  was  completed.  It  is  a 
missionary  church,  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
people  living  in  its  neighborhood.  All  its  seats 
are  free,  and  its  services  are  well  attended.  It  is 
an  educational  as  well  as  a  religious  centre,  and  it 
is  doing  a  valuable  philanthropic  and  Christian 
work. 

It  was  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Brooks  that 
Trinity  House  was  founded,  near  the  South  End. 
This  is  a  house  in  Burroughs  Place,  which  is  the 
property  of  Trinity  Parish,  and  is  used  for  various 
charitable  and  religious  purposes.  Here  wayfar- 
ing men  without  homes  are  invited  to  pass  their 
evenings,  while  provision  is  made  for  innocent 
and  enlightening  entertainments.  Here  young 
women  are  taught  to  sew  and  to  wash,  and  young 
matrons  receive  practical  aid  and  counsel  in  the 
management  of  their  households. 

The  parish  is  the  nursing  mother  of  many  be- 
nevolent societies.  Among  these  are  the  Indus- 
trial and  Employment  Societies  composed  of  the 
women  of  the  congregation.  There  is  also  the 
Trinity  Club,  a  social  organization  of  young  men 
for  mutual  improvement.  There  is  the  Trinity 
Chapter   of  the  Brotherhood   of  St.    Andrew,    a 


body  of  men  whose  object  is  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  apostle  who  first  found  his  own  brother 
and  led  him  to  Christ.  Nearly  all  of  these  socie- 
ties were  founded  during  the  rectorship  of  Dr. 
Brooks. 

On  the  14th  day  of  October,  1 89 1,  a  few  days 
before  his  consecration  as  Bishop,  Dr.  Brooks 
resigned  the  rectorship.  After  an  interval  of 
more  than  a  year,  the  Rev.  E.  Winchester  Donald, 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  in  New 
York,  was  invited  to  become  the  rector  of  Trin- 
ity. There  had  always  been  a  cordial  relation 
and  a  historic  connection  between  the  two 
parishes.  Dr.  Eastburn  was  rector  of  the  Ascen- 
sion when  he  left  New  York  and  came  to  Boston 
as  bishop  of  Massachusetts  and  rector  of  Trinity 
Church.  Dr.  John  Cotton  Smith  was  an  assistant 
minister  of  Trinity  when  called  to  the  rectorship 
of  the  Ascension.  Dr.  Donald  accepted  the  call 
to  Trinity  on  the  5th  of  October,  1892,  and  has 
entered  upon  his  duties  with  the  hearty  confi- 
dence and  good  will  of  the  parish,  and  in  his 
hands  it  is  believed  that  its  noble  traditions  will 
be  maintained,  and  its  usefulness  and  influence 
remain  undiminished. 
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By  H.  H.  Richardson,  Architect. 


T  THE  time  of  the 
burning  of  the  old 
Trinity  Church,  on 
Summer  Street,  the 
project  for  a  new 
building  was  well 
advanced.  Land 
had  been  bought, 
competitive  designs  had  been  invited 
and  received,  and  a  selection  made ; 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  work  had 
been  done  on  the  drawings  for  the  new 
structure. 

In  a  modern  Church,  if  the  logical 
sequence  of  one  part  from  another  is  not 
as  close  as  in  a  mediaeval  Cathedral,  still 
it  is  true  that  every  detail  of  the  con- 
struction, from  the  front  steps  to  the  fin- 
ish on  the  roof,  must  be  thought  over, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  all  probable  con- 
tingencies, and  fixed  with  tolerable  dis- 
tinctness, before  the  excavations  can  be 
safely  begun.  Trinity  Church  was  no 
exception  to  this  rule  :  the  character  of 
the  design,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground 
on    which    the    building    was    to     stand, 


brought  problems  for  the  solution  of 
which  no  familiar  precedent  existed,  and 
which  were  to  be  worked  out  by  accurate 
and  anxious  theoretical  investigation. 
On  testing  the  ground  at  the  site  a  com- 
pact stratum  was  found,  overlaid  by  a 
quantity  of  alluvium,  upon  which  a  mass 
of  gravel,  about  thirty  feet  deep,  had 
been  filled  in.  Upon  such  a  foundation 
was  to  be  built  a  structure,  the  main  fea- 
ture of  which  consisted  in  a  tower  weigh- 
ing nearly  nineteen  million  pounds,  and 
supported  on  four  piers.  The  first  pile 
was  driven  April  21,  1873.  Every  pile 
was  watched,  numbered,  its  place  marked 
on  a  plan  at  a  large  scale,  and  a  record 
made  of  the  weight  of  the  hammer  with 
which  it  was  driven,  the  distance  that  the 
pile  sank  at  the  last  three  blows,  and  the 
height  from  which  the  hammer  fell.  With 
these  indications,  a  map  of  the  bearing 
stratum  was  made,  with  contour  lines, 
showing  the  surface  of  the  clay  bed. 
Meanwhile,  the  preparation  of  the  plans 
for  the  superstructure  was  going  on,  and 
the  last  of  the  four  thousand  five  hundred 
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piles  which  support  the  building  had  not 
been  driven  before  the  mason-work  was 
begun.  On  the  ioth  of  October,  1873, 
the  contract  was  made  with  Messrs.  Nor- 
cross  Brothers,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  for 
the  masonry  and  carpenter-work  of  the 
structure ;  the  Building  Committee,  who 
had  a  large  quantity  of  stone  on  the 
ground  brought  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Summer  Street  Church,  undertaking  to 
furnish  all  the  foundation  stone,  except 
that  for  the  great  piers  of  the  tower, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  construct  of 
special  stones.  Under  the  centre  of  the 
Church,  a  space  ninety  feet  square  had 
been  reserved  for  the  tower  foundation, 
and  this  had  been  driven  uniformly  full 
of  piles,  as  near  together  as  practicable, 
over  two  thousand  being  contained  within 
the  area.  This  area,  while  the  founda- 
tion walls  for  the  other  parts  of  the  Church 
were  building,  was  subjected  to  various 
processes,  in  preparation  for  its  future 
duty.  The  piles  within  these  limits  were 
cut  off  at  "grade  five,"  six  inches  lower 
than  the  piles  under  the  other  portions 
of  the  building,  as  an  excess  of  precau- 
tion against  any  failure  of  water  for  keep- 
ing the  wood  saturated.  The  ground  was 
then  excavated  around  the  heads  of  the 
piles  to  a  depth  of  two  feet,  and  replaced 
with  concrete.  The  concrete  was  mixed 
on  the  ground,  put  into  barrows,  and 
wheeled  on  plank  ways  laid  on  the  heads 
of  the  piles  to  its  destination,  and  thrown 
into  the  excavation.  Four  successive 
layers,  each  six  inches  thick,  were  put  in, 
and  each  thoroughly  compacted  with 
wooden  rammers.  The  upper  surface  of 
the  concrete  was  kept  one  inch  below  the 
heads  of  the  piles,  on  the  theory  that  the 
piles  being  the  true  support  of  the  struc- 
ture, it  was  important  that  every  stone 
should  rest  firmly  upon  them,  without 
coming  in  contact  with  the  concrete, 
which  might  some  time  sink,  by  the  set- 
tlement of  the  gravel  filling,  and  cause 
dislocation  of  any  masonry  which  might 
rest  partly  upon  it  and  partly  on  the 
unyielding  piles.  The  concrete,  how- 
ever, had  an  important  use  in  preventing 
the  lateral  motion  of  the  piles,  and  to 
some  extent  connecting  them  together. 

Before    the    close    of  this    season,  the 
first  course  of  one  of  the  four  pyramids 


which  form  the  foundation  of  the  tower 
piers  had  been  laid  on  the  piles,  and  as 
an  experiment  the  outside  joints  were 
cemented  up,  and  the  whole  then  grouted 
with  cement  and  sand  till  the  joints  and 
the  space  between  the  stone  and  concrete 
were  flushed  full.  The  pumping,  which 
had  been  constantly  kept  up  to  free  the 
excavation  from  the  water  which  came  in 
through  the  gravelly  bottom,  then  ceased, 
and  the  water  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
cavity,  which  it  soon  filled  to  the  depth 
of  about  four  feet,  and  the  operations  on 
the  ground  were  suspended  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  During  the  winter,  how- 
ever, extensive  preparations  were  made 
for  the  following  season.  Choice  had 
been  made  of  the  Dedham  granite  for 
the  ashlar,  and  of  Longmeadow  freestone 
for  the  trimmings  and  cut  stone  work, 
and  the  contractors  hired  land  and  opened 
quarries  of  their  own,  both  at  Dedham 
and  Longmeadow.  The  Dedham  granite 
is  a  fine-grained  stone,  of  a  beautiful 
color,  rather  resembling  a  sandstone  in 
effect,  and  harmonizing  very  well  with  the 
brown  freestone,  but,  like  most  red  gran- 
ite, being  only  found  at  the  surface  of  the 
quarry,  there  was  difficulty  in  procuring 
stones  large  enough  for  the  water-table 
and  some  other  portions,  as  the  same  at- 
mospheric or  other  influences  which  had 
changed  the  upper  part  of  the  granite 
ledge  from  its  natural  gray  to  salmon 
color  had  caused  also  frequent  seams, 
imperceptible  at  first,  but  which  showed 
themselves  by  the  falling  to  pieces  of  the 
larger  stones  while  being  dressed.  To 
meet  this  difficulty,  search  was  made  and 
a  red  granite  found  at  Westerly,  R.  L, 
which,  although  also  a  surface  stone,  and 
less  delicate  in  color  than  the  Dedham, 
was  of  admirable  quality,  pieces  twenty 
feet  long  or  over  being  easily  procured. 
The  contractors,  with  praiseworthy  en- 
terprise, secured  land  here,  and  opened 
a  third  quarry,  from  which  was  taken  all 
the  ashlar  below  and  including  the  water- 
table,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  largest 
foundation  stones.  At  all  these  quarries 
work  was  prosecuted  through  the  winter, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  material  accumu- 
lated, besides  many  hundred  tons  of  di- 
mension granite  of  ordinary  kinds,  for 
the    foundation    of   the    great    piers,    for 
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which  contracts  had  been  previously 
made,  and  which  was  procured  from  va- 
rious localities,  partly  from  Rockport, 
Mass.,  partly  from  Quincy,  and  some  of 
the  best  stone  from  the  coast  of  Maine. 
These  were  all  large  stones,  weighing  from 
one  to  four  tons  each,  and  as  the  work 
for  which  they  were  destined  was  the 
most  important  as  well  as  the  most  trying 
in  the  building,  they  were  accepted  only 
under  severe  restrictions,  no  stone  being 
received  of  less  height  than  twenty  or 
more  than  twenty-four  inches,  or  less 
than  four  feet  long,  and  a  certain  propor- 
tion were  required  to  be  eight  feet  long, 
or  even  more. 

On  resuming  operations  in  the  spring 
of  1874,  it  was  found  that  the  tide  water, 
coming  in  through  the  gravel,  had  af- 
fected the  setting  of  the  cement.  The 
concrete  was  in  a  favorable  condition, 
but  the  grouting  of  the  masonry  which 
had  been  started  for  the  pier  was  still 
very  soft,  although  made  with  a  cement 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  sets 
rapidly.  In  view  of  this  unexplained 
difficulty,  as  well  as  the  need  of  being 
able  to  proceed  rapidly  with  the  piers, 
without  being  obliged  to  wait  for  the 
setting  of  any  doubtful  cement,  it  was 
thought  best  to  reduce  the  matter  to 
certainty  by  using  Portland  cement 
throughout  the  piers.  A  variety  of  Eng- 
lish and  French  Portland  cements  was 
tried,  but  the  result  seemed  equally  good 
with  all,  some  difference  in  the  rapidity 
of  setting  being  the  principal  variation. 
The  stones  already  set  were  taken  up  and 
relaid,  and  with  the  substitution  of  the 
different  cement,  treated  as  before,  the 
outer  joints  being  packed  close,  and  the 
inside  grouted  until  completely  full.  At 
first  the  Portland  cement  was  handled 
like  Rosendale  in  similar  circumstances, 
the  cement  being  mixed  rather  dry,  and 
after  being  put  into  the  joints  with  trow- 
els, compressed  as  much  as  possible  with 
rammers  •  but  further  experience,  and 
careful  trials,  showed  equally  good  results 
by  first  filling  the  larger  joints  with  a 
trowel  and  the  dryer  mortar,  and  then 
mixing  some  rather  rich  cement,  suffi- 
ciently liquid  to  pour  into  the  smaller 
joints  from  a  bucket,  stirring  it  well  with 
the  thicker  portion,  until  the  whole  was 


of  a  medium  consistency,  and  had  pene- 
trated every  interstice  of  the  stone-work. 
Each  course  was  levelled  up  to  a  uniform 
surface  with  cement  and  chips,  where 
necessary,  before  the  next  course  was 
begun,  and  the  upper  bed  of  the  third 
course  from  the  top,  and  all  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  joints  of  the  two  upper 
courses  were  taken  out  of  wind  and 
pointed,  so  as  to  form  a  perfectly  close 
joint. 

Toward  the  close  of  1874,  the  four 
pyramids  of  solid  granite,  each  thirty-five 
feet  square  at  the  base  and  seven  feet 
square  at  the  top,  and  seventeen  feet 
high,  were  completed,  the  main  walls  of 
the  Church  being  then  well  advanced, 
and  the  Chapel,  which  had  been  urged 
forward  with  great  rapidity,  nearly  fin- 
ished. In  the  construction  of  other 
foundations  than  those  of  the  tower,  the 
stones  which  had  been  brought  from  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Church  after  the  fire 
were  utilized  as  far  as  possible ;  but  the 
action  of  the  heat  upon  them  had  pro- 
duced some  curious  results,  very  unfavor- 
able, to  their  use  in  a  new  building.  The 
stones  which  were  simply  cracked  through 
were  easily  managed,  but  many  of  the 
stones,  which  when  delivered  on  the 
grounds  were  as  square  and  neatly  jointed 
as  any  one  could  wish,  on  being  placed 
in  the  wall  let  fall  large  chips  from  the 
corners,  concave  on  the  side  toward  the 
interior  of  the  stone.  These  would  be 
followed  by  successive  shells,  separating 
like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  and  appar- 
ently of  indefinite  number.  This  scaling 
took  place  first  at  the  corners,  and  as  the 
concentric  layers  fell  away,  the  stone  was 
reduced  to  a  round  ball,  completely  use- 
less for  building  purposes.  The  best  and 
largest  of  the  old  stones,  those  from  the 
tower,  had  been  most  exposed  to  the  fire 
and  were  most  subject  to  this  defect. 
Even  after  a  stone  had  been  safely  placed 
in  the  wall,  and  was  apparently  perfect, 
the  imposition  of  the  next  course  would 
sometimes  cause  shells  to  separate  from 
the  upper  corners  of  the  stones  already 
laid,  so  that  the  stones  above  them  rested 
on  the  summit  of  a  convex  surface,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  wedge  up,  and  both 
courses  had  to  be  removed.  The  only 
certain  mode  of   testing  the   stones  was 
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by  striking  them  with  a  hammer,  when 
the  clear  ring  of  a  sound  stone  could  by 
a  little  experience  be  distinguished  from 
the  dull  note  of  blocks  which  contained 
latent  cracks.  The  defective  stones  were 
thus  separated  from  the  sound,  and  re- 
jected. 

In  November,  1874,  the  Chapel  build- 
ing was  finished,  the  transept,  chancel 
and  aisle  walls,  as  well  as  the  western 
front,  being  then  high  above  ground. 
During  the  winter,  the  stone  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  building  was  cut,  the 
larger  portion  of  the  work  being  upon 
the  granite  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
piers  which  carry  the  tower.  These  were 
built  of  blocks  of  Westerly  granite,  each 
five  feet  by  two  and  one-half,  and  twenty 
inches  high,  with  hammered  vertical  and 
horizontal  joints.  These  were  laid  in 
cement,  in  pairs,  forming  a  pillar  five  feet 
square  in  section,  the  joints  of  alternate 
courses  crossing.  For  laying  these  piers 
and  the  adjoining  walls,  as  well  as  the 
arches  between  the  piers,  a  massive  scaf- 
fold was  built,  standing  independently 
upon  the  four  pyramids  of  the  tower 
foundation.  Four  derricks  stood  upon 
this  structure,  and  not  only  the  pier 
stones,  weighing  two  tons  each,  were 
easily  handled,  but  the  same  stage  served 
afterward  to  carry  the  centres  for  the 
great  arches,  and  the  whole  superstructure 
of  scaffolding,  to  the  very  top  of  the 
tower,  no  outside  staging  being  used. 
This  "great  stage,"  as  it  was  called,  re- 
mained in  place  for  more  than  two  years. 

In  the  construction  of  the  great  arches, 
and  for  tying  the  piers  at  their  summit  to 
the  walls  of  the  nave  and  transept,  iron 
was  used,  but  sparingly,  and  as  a  matter 
of  precaution,  rather  than  necessity,  the 
weights  and  points  of  application  of  the 
adjoining  walls  having  been  calculated  to 
furnish  sufficient  resistance  to  the  thrust 
of  the  arches,  without  the  aid  of  ties. 
In  genera],  throughout  the  building,  the 
use  of  iron  was  avoided  as  far  as  might 
be,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  stair- 
turret,  which  is  supported  by  a  dou- 
ble set  of  iron  beams  over  the  vestibule 
below,  no  masonry  in  the  Church  is 
dependent  on  metal  for  support.  In  the 
Chapel,  where  the  exigencies  of  conven- 
ient   disposition     demanded    some    wide 


spans,  iron  beams  are  used,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  stone  lintels  are  reinforced  by 
concealed  girders. 

Some  changes  in  the  design  were  made 
as  the  work  went  on,  in  compliance  with 
real  or  fancied  necessities  of  convenience 
or  construction,  and  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  say  that  the  modifications  of  outline 
required  by  the  change  in  proportion  of 
walls  and  tower  thus  made  can  hardly  yet 
be  considered  as  fully  carried  out,  so  that 
the  actual  building  at  present  lacks,  per- 
haps, the  unity  of  the  original  design,, 
without  attaining  a  new  unity  of  its  own. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  western  towers  :  a  lowering  of  the 
Church  walls,  made  in  hope  of  affording 
an  additional  guarantee  of  good  acoustic 
quality  in  the  building,  which  was  felt  to 
be  a  paramount  consideration,  changed 
the  proportion  of  walls  and  tower  in  a 
manner  which  should  have  been  counter- 
acted by  increasing  the  height  of  the 
western  front,  including  the  towers  which 
form  a  part  of  it,  and  the  amended  draw- 
ings comprehended  this  alteration  as  an 
aesthetic  necessity,  but  the  increase  of 
height  not  being  a  constructional  neces- 
sity, and  the  additional  cost  being  of  some 
importance,  the  full  completion  of  the  de- 
sign was,  to  the  regret  of  all  parties,  aban- 
oned  till  some  future  time. 

In  modifying  the  internal  form  to  meet 
the  new  requirements,  the  present  shape 
of  ceiling  was  adopted  in  place  of  that 
originally  intended.  In  the  modified 
form  the  tie-beams  cross  the  Church  at 
the  level  of  the  wall  plate,  coming  at  the 
cusps  of  the  trefoil. 

Although  it  was  often  suggested  during 
the  progress  of  the  work,  that  the  great 
piers,  at  least,  should  show  the  stone  face 
apparent  in  the  Church,  this  has,  never- 
theless, from  the  first  conception  of  the 
design  seemed  in  many  ways  undesirable,  \ 
and  propositions  looking  to  that  end  have 
been,  after  careful  consideration,  always 
finally  rejected.  A  rich  effect  of  color  in 
the  interior  was  an  essential  element  of 
the  design,  and  this  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  any  practicable  material  without 
painting.  Brickwork,  which  might  have 
been  strong  enough  in  color,  would  not 
have  endured  the  strain  upon  it,  and  the 
use  of   granite   was  a  necessity   of  con- 
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struction.  The  cold,  harsh  effect  of  this 
stone  in  the  midst  of  the  color  decora- 
tion could  not  be  tolerated,  and  as  be- 
tween painting  directly  on  the  stone,  and 
plastering  it  to  secure  a  smooth  surface, 
it  seemed  decidedly  preferable  that  there 
should  be  no  difference  in  texture  be- 
tween the  piers  and  the  other  walls,  but 
that  all  should  be  plastered  alike.  The 
commonplace  criticism  that  plaster  "  con- 
ceals construction"  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered to  apply  here,  for  the  piers  and 
arches  being  simply  portions  of  the  wall, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  show  any  reason 
for  plastering  the  other  walls  which 
would  not  apply  equally  to  the  piers ; 
and  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  walls 
must  in  all  cases  be  exposed,  is  a  dictum 
from  which  the  conscientious  would 
shrink. 

In  July,  1876,  the  last  stone  was  laid 
in  the  tower.  The  body  of  the  Church 
had  already  been  roofed  in,  furred  and 
plastered,  and  in  the  tower  itself  a  bell 
deck  had  been  built,  with  a  hatchway  for 
hoisting.  It  remained  only  to  roof  the 
tower,  and  give  up  the  building  to  the 
joiners  and  the  decorators.  The  design 
of  the  Church  had  always  contemplated 
tile  roofing,  at  least  for  the  towers,  but  it 
was  with  some  difficulty  that  an  entirely 
suitable  tile  was  found.  English  tiles 
were  imported  as  samples,  but  were  found 
too  absorbent  to  be  depended  on  in  our 
trying  climate.  A  glazed  or  semi-glazed 
surface  seemed  requisite,  and  this  was. at 
length  found  in  an  American  tile,  made 
in  Akron,  Ohio,  and  affording  some  ad- 
vantages in  closeness  of  cover,  as  well  as 
in  a  vitrified  texture,  incapable  of  ab- 
sorbing moisture.  The  color  was  also 
satisfactory  in  effect.  For  the  crockets, 
which  relieve  the  dryness  of  the  outline, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  send  to  a  dis- 
tance also.  Although  not  in  themselves 
very  large,  they  were  beyond  the  size  of 
articles  usually  undertaken  by  the  Eastern 
potters,  except  the  workers  in  fire-clay, 
which  was  unsuitable  by  its  color ;  and 
arrangements  were  made  with  the  Chicago 
Terra  Cotta  Company  for  their  manufac- 
ture. Together  with  the  crockets  were 
ordered  hip  rolls  for  the  octagonal  roof  of 
the  main  tower,  and  the  square  roofs  of  the 
western   towers.      This   commission   was 


successfully  executed,  and  the  crockets 
proved  satisfactory  in  color  and  effect. 
While  this  work  was  going  on  outside,  the 
interior  finishing  was  pursued  without 
interruption.  The  windows  were  glazed 
with  common  glass,  bordered  by  patterns 
of  colored  glass,  for  temporary  use  only, 
it  being  hoped  that  most  if  not  all  the 
windows  would  ultimately  be  filled  with 
memorial  stained  glass. 

The  Chapel  room  in  the  second  story 
of  the  Chapel  building,  is  47  feet  by  63 
feet  8  inches,  with  a  vestibule  added  at 
the  north-east  corner,  12  feet  by  23, 
these  two  rooms  occupying  the  whole 
superficial  area  of  the  building. 

As  soon  as  the  building  was  enclosed, 
the  negotiations  for  the  decoration,  which 
had  been  pending  for  some  time,  were 
concluded,  and  a  definite  contract  was 
entered  into  with  Mr.  John  La  Farge,  by 
which  he  not  only  undertook  to  design 
and  supervise  the  work,  but  made  him- 
self responsible  for  the  whole  expendi- 
ture, purchasing  the  colors,  employing  all 
the  subordinates,  from  the  hardly  less 
distinguished  gentlemen  who  assisted  him 
in  his  own  special  work,  down  to  the 
little  boy  of  all  work,  who  ran  the  errands 
and  stirred  the  barrels  of  color.  This 
responsibility,  formidable  as  it  must  seem 
to  a  professional  man  wholly  unused  to 
business  affairs,  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
La  Farge,  it  is  fair  to  say,  much  less  from 
any  hope  of  pecuniary  profit,  which  he 
had  little  reason  to  expect,  than  from  a 
true  artistic  enthusiasm  for  a  work  so 
novel  and  affording  such  an  opportunity 
for  the  highest  exercise  of  a  painter's 
talents ;  and  the  task,  so  undertaken,  was 
pursued  with  great  self  devotion  to  a 
most  successful  completion.  After  the 
preliminary  arrangements  were  made,  Mr. 
La  Farge,  preferring  the  completeness 
and  thoroughness  of  the  work  to  his  own 
pecuniary  interest,  decided  to  paint  all 
the  better  part  of  the  decoration,  includ- 
ing of  course  the  figures,  with  an  encaus- 
tic medium,  consisting  of  wax,  melted 
with  turpentine,  alcohol  and  Venice  tur- 
pentine, in  certain  proportions,  instead 
of  mixing  the  colors  with  the  ordinary 
distemper  medium  of  water  and  size. 
The  encaustic  process  is  much  more  costly, 
but  once  done,  the  colors  protected  by 
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the  wax  are  indestructible.  Even  water 
flowing  over  them,  which  would  utterly 
obliterate  a  distemper  painting,  scarcely 
affects  the  encaustic  colors.  With  the 
greatest  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  artist, 
it  was  necessary  to  ask  for  an  extension 
of  the  time  allowed  by  the  contract  for 
finishing  the  decoration,  and  great  as 
was  the  impatience  of  the  parish  to  take 
possession  of  their  Church,  after  having 
been  for  four  years  in  a  manner  home- 
less, the  desired  extension  was  kindly 
granted,  and  at  the  same  time  a  further 
appropriation  of  money  was  made,  par- 
ticularly for  the  decoration  of  the  roof 
and  for  gilding  certain  portions  of  the 
work,  changes  which  the  artist  thought 
desirable,  but  which  were  not  included 
in  the  original  contract.  These  modifi- 
cations were  carried  out,  and  at  last  the 
work,  which  had  excited  great  interest 
among  the  public,  was  handed  over  to 
the  Committee. 

As  soon  as  the  decoration  was  finished, 
the  scaffoldings  were  removed ;  and  the 
pews  and  chancel  furniture,  which  were 
all  made  and  ready  to  set  up,  were  rap- 
idly put  in  place.  Meanwhile  the  organ 
was  being  fixed  in  position  and  tuned. 
About  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  of 
February  i,  1877,  the  first  timbers  of  the 
great  stage,  which  had  been  in  place 
nearly  two  and  a  half  years,  were  knocked 
away,  and  on  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
February  3,  the  whole  had  been  removed. 
By  the  evening  of  February  8,  everything 
was  in  readiness  for  the  Consecration, 
which  took  place  the  following  day. 

In  plan,  the  Church  as  it  stands  is  a 
Latin  cross,  with  a  semi-circular  apse 
added  to  the  eastern  arm.  The  arms  of 
the  cross  are  short,  in  proportion  to  their 
width.  In  general,  taking  the  square  at 
the  intersection  of  nave  and  transepts  as 
a  modulus,  the  total  length  of  the  audi- 
torium is  three  squares,  of  which  the 
chancel,  including  the  apse,  forms  one, 
the  square  at  the  intersection  another, 
and  the  nave  a  third,  the  transepts  being 
each  half  a  square.  Over  the  square  at 
the  intersection  stands  the  tower.  The 
aisles  would  be  very  narrow  for  a  Gothic 
Church,  but  are  in  character  for  the 
Romanesque,  and  are  much  more  service- 


able when  thus  reduced  to  passage-ways, 
than  when  their  width  compels  their 
being  occupied  by  pews.  The  clear- 
story is  carried  by  an  arcade  of  two 
arches  only.  Above  the  aisles  a  gallery 
is  carried  across  the  arches,  which,  from 
its  position,  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  "  triforium "  gallery,  and 
serves  as  a  passage  to  connect  the  three 
main  galleries,  one  across  either  transept, 
and  one  across  the  west- end  of  the  nave, 
over  the  vestibule.  Both  the  west  gallery 
and  the  two  triforium  galleries  connect 
with  the  staircases  which  occupy  the 
western  towers,  and  the  transept  galleries 
are  also  reached  by  special  staircases, 
ascending,  one  from  a  north-eastern  ves- 
tibule, which  serves  as  entrance  both 
from  Huntington  Avenue  directly  and 
from  the  cloister  communicating  with  the 
Chapel,  and  the  other  from  a  south-east- 
ern vestibule  entered  from  St.  James 
Avenue.  The  robing  room  opens  from  the 
north-east  vestibule,  as  well  as  from  the 
chancel.  The  main  western  vestibule  is 
5  2  feet  long,  the  width  of  the  nave,  with- 
out counting  the  lower  story  of  the  west- 
ern towers,  which  virtually  form  a  part  of 
it,  and  increase  its  length  to  upwards  of 
86  feet.  In  the  middle  of  the  west  front 
is  the  main  portal,  and  a  secondary  door 
opens  into  each  of  the  towers,  giving 
thus  three  entrances  in  the  west  front, 
and  five  double  doors  open  from  the 
western  vestibule  into  the  Church.  The 
upper  regions  of  the  Church  are  reached 
by  a  winding  stair  in  the  north-eastern 
turret  of  the  great  tower,  starting  from 
the  room  over  the  north-east  vestibule. 
This  lands  at  the  bell  deck  over  the  flat 
ceiling  which  closes  the  tower  in  the 
Church.  The  whole  interior  of  the 
Church  and  Chapel  is  finished  in  black 
walnut,  and  all  the  vestibules  in  ash  and 
oak. 

The  style  of  the  Church  may  be  char- 
acterized as  a  free  rendering  of  the 
French  Romanesque,  inclining  particu- 
larly to  the  school  that  flourished  in  the 
eleventh  century  in  Central  France, — 
the  ancient  Aquitaine,  —  which,  secure, 
politically,  on  the  one  hand  from  the 
Norman  pirates,  and  on  the  other  from 
the  Moorish  invasions,  as  well  as  archi- 
tecturally emancipated  from  the  influence 
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of  the  classical  traditions  and  examples 
which  still  ruled  the  southern  provinces, 
developed  in  various  forms  a  system  of 
architecture  of  its  own,  differing  from 
the  classical  manner  in  that,  while  it 
studied  elegance,  it  was  also  construc- 
tional, and  from  the  succeeding  Gothic, 
in  that,  although  constructional,  it  could 
sacrifice  something  of  mechanical  dex- 
terity for  the  sake  of  grandeur  and  re- 
pose. Among  the  branches  of  the  Ro- 
manesque of  Central  France,  nowhere 
were  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
style  so  strongly  marked  as  in  the  peace- 
ful, enlightened  and  isolated  cities  of 
Auvergne.  The  central  tower,  a  remin- 
iscence, perhaps,  of  the  domes  of  Venice 
and  Constantinople,  was  here  fully  devel- 
oped, so  that  in  many  cases  the  tower 
became,  as  it  were,  the  Church,  and  the 
composition  took  the  outline  of  a  pyra- 
mid, the  apse,  transepts,  nave  and  cnap- 
els  forming  only  the  base  to  the  obelisk 
of  the  tower. 

In  studying  the  problem  presented  by 
a  building  fronting  on  three  streets,  it 
appeared  desirable  that  the  tower  should 
be  central,  thus  belonging  equally  to  each 
front,  rather  than  putting  it  on  any  cor- 
ner, where,  from  at  least  one  side,  it 
would  be  nearly  out  of  sight ;  and  in 
carrying  out  this  motive,  it  was  plain 
that  with  the  ordinary  proportion  of 
Church  and  tower,  either  the  tower 
must  be  comparatively  small,  which 
would  bring  its  supporting  piers  incon- 
veniently into  the  midst  of  the  congre- 
gation, or  the  tower  being  large,  the  rest 
of  the  Church  must  be  magnified  to  inor- 
dinate proportions.  For  this  dilemma 
the  Auvergnat  solution  seemed  perfectly 
adapted.  Instead  of  the  tower  being  an 
inconvenient  and  unnecessary  addition 
to  the  Church,  it  was  itself  made  the 
main  feature.  The  struggle  for  prece- 
dence, which  often  takes  place  between  a 
Church  and  its  spire,  was  disposed  of,  by 
at    once    and    completely    subordinating 


nave,  transepts  and  apse,  and  grouping 
them  about  the  tower  as  the  central 
mass. 

The  two  great  figures  on  the  western 
facade,  the  details  of  sculpture  upon  the 
transept  ends,  and  the  tympana  of  the 
doors  and  windows,  still  remain  unfin- 
ished, and  must  be  left  for  the  future. 
But  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
a  style  are  independent  of  details ;  es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  in  the  Roman- 
esque, which  in  its  treatment  of  masses, 
affords  an  inexhaustible  source  of  study 
quite  independent  of  its  merits  as  a 
school  of  sculpture. 


The  dimensions  of  the  Church  are  as 
follows  : 

FEET.      INCHES. 

Extreme  width  across  transepts 

to  outside  of  walls,  ....       120  10 

Width  of  west  front,    ....         92  10 

Width  of  nave  from    centre  to 

centre  of  piers  of  arcade,       .         53  10 

Width  of  aisles,  from  the  inside 
of  walls  to  centre  of  piers  of 
arcade, 9  4 

Extreme  length  of  Church,  out- 
side to  outside  of  walls,     .     .       159  11 

Depth  of  chancel,  from  front 
of  chancel  steps  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  apse,  inside 
the  walls, 57  5 

Width    of    chancel,    inside    the 

walls, 52  2 

Width  of  transepts,      ....         51  10 

Interior  dimensions  of  tower, 
46  feet  square;  clear  span  of 
great  arches, 46  6 

Height  of  great  piers  from 
Church  floor  to  spring  of 
arches, 36  3 

Height    from    floor     to     upper 

point  of  nave  ceiling,  ...         63  3 

Height  from  floor  to  ceiling  of 

tower, 103  2 

Height    of   exterior   walls   from 

ground  line  to  cornice,       .     .         48 

Height  from  ground  line  to  cor- 
nice of  tower, 121  5 

Height  from  ground  line  to  the 

highest  stone  in  the  building,        149  7 

Height  from  ground  line  to  top- 
most point  of  finial,       ...       211  3 
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MEMORIES. 

By  James  G.  Burnett. 

HOUGH  I  have  lived  since  last  we  met 
'Mid  many  climes  and  men  — 
Set  in  a  hazy  frame  of  years 
I  see  your  face  again. 


When  last  we  parted  —  how,  you  know, 

As  I  do,  far  too  well  —   . 
I  found  in  Europe  what  you  made 

My  life  to  me  —  a  hell !  — 

Monaco,  where  they  soon  complete 

What  girls  like  you've  begun, 
And  where  on  single  turns  of  cards 

A  fortune's  lost  or  won. 

And  as  I  watched  there  wretched  men 

Stake  all  on  one  last  throw, 
Came  back  to  me  that  other  game 

We  played  so  long  ago ; 

How  in  that  game  of  love,  where  I 

Risked  all  for  your  dear  sake, 
You  played  as  carelessly  as  though 

My  life  were  not  the  stake. 

And  how  with  all  your  winning  smiles  — 
God  !  what  each  one  had  cost !  — 

You  calmly  told  me  at  the  last 
The  life  I  staked  —  was  lost. 

I  wonder  if  there  never  comes 

Across  your  careless  life 
One  thought  of  him  who  lost  his  all 

In  that  unequal  strife  ; 

If  even  you,  so  falsely  cold, 

Can  ever  quite  forget ; 
If  you  have  never  walked  within 

The  shadow  of  regret. 

But  vain  these  memories.     Those  who  sleep 

Beneath  the  deepest  sea 
Are  not  more  dead  to  friends  they  loved 

Than  you  to-night  to  me. 


SILAS   DEANE   AND   THE  COMING   OF  LAFAYETTE. 

By   Georgianna  A.  Boutwell. 


O  OTHER  event  of  the 
Revolution  is  of  such  ro- 
mantic interest  as  the 
coming  of  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette  to  our  shores 
to  assist  us  in  our  struggle 
for  independence.  The 
causes  which  led  the  Mar- 
quis to  peril  his  life 
and  fortunes  for  us  are  well  known,  and 
are  charmingly  told  by  himself  in  his 
Memoirs,  which  have  been  edited  and 
published  by  his  family.  That  a  youth  of 
nineteen,  of  noble  birth,  of  fortune  in 
his  own  right,  and  already  on  the  road  to 
high  position,  should  imperil  all  his 
chances  of  success  in  life  that  he  might 
aid  the  growth  of  an  idea  which  had  not 
yet  taken  form  in  any  government  in  the 
world,  is  still  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us. 
That  his  project  should  have  met  with  op- 
position from  family  and  friends  was  to 
have  been  expected. 

The  first  thought  of  going  to  the  aid 
of  the  Colonies  came  to  him,  according 
to  his  own  account,  upon  hearing  a  con- 
versation at  a  dinner  given  at  Metz,  in 
the  summer  of  1776,  to  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  brother  of  George  III.  At 
that  dinner,  the  Duke  gave  the  contents 
of  dispatches  in  reference  to  America. 
The  details  of  the  conflict  were  new  to 
Lafayette,  but  upon  hearing  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Colonies,  he  was  inspired  to  go  to 
their  assistance.  From  that  resolution  he 
never  faltered,  although  it  was  some 
months  before  he  was  able  to  put  it  into 
execution.  He  set  sail  the  26th  of  April, 
1777.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in 
this  country,  his  career  is  well  known. 
Less  is  known  of  the  means  by  which  the 
services  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  and 
other  foreign  officers  were  secured ;  and 
some  of  the  contracts  entered  into  at 
that  time  have  never  been  published,  so 
far  as  I  can  ascertain. 

In  March,  1776,  Silas  Deane  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Continental  Congress 
agent  to  France.     Mr.   Deane  was  born 


in  Groton,  Connecticut,  December  24, 
1737.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  in 
1758.  He  was  a  merchant  of  Wethers- 
field  (in  that  colony),  and  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  delegates  to  the  first  Congress, 
in  1774.  He  had  also  been  employed 
by  the  Marine  Committee  to  equip  and 
fit  out  the  naval  force.  In  a  letter  dated 
November  16,  1775,  and  signed  by 
Stephen  Hopkins,  by  order  of  the  Com- 
mittee he  was  authorized  to  purchase  in 
New  York  or  Connecticut  two  vessels 
each  capable  of  carrying  sixteen  six- 
pounders,  and  to  equip  them  in  such 
manner  as  to  enable  them  to  enter  Dela- 
ware Bay,  with  proper  arms,  ammunition 
and  stores.  In  another  letter  dated 
November  7 ,  1775,  and  signed  by  Stephen 
Hopkins,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  John 
Adams  and  others,  he  was  authorized  to 
purchase  and  equip  a  ship  and  sloop  for 
sea  service.  In  a  memorandum  to  the 
Committee,  he  outlined  a  plan  by  which 
an  American  navy  could  be  established 
and  kept  upon  the  high  seas,  equal  to  any 
fleet  that  the  Ministers  would  send  across 
the  Atlantic.  It  was  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, when  the  infant  colonies  needed  a 
business  agent  to  represent  them  in 
Europe,  that  the  choice  should  have 
fallen  upon  Mr.  Deane.  He  had  had  ex- 
perience in  like  business  on  this  side  of 
the  water.  This  experience,  coupled 
with  his  reputation  for  patriotism,  indica- 
tions of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  his  let- 
ters still  extant  written  to  his  wife  and 
friends  during  his  term  in  Congress  and 
while  obeying  its  behests,  fully  justified 
the  wisdom  of  the  selection.  He  was 
therefore  appointed  political  and  com- 
mercial agent,  March  2,  1776.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  words  of  the  document 
declaring  his  appointment : 

"  We,  the  underwritten,  being  the  Committee 
of  Congress  for  secret  Correspondence,  do  hereby 
certify  whom  it  may  concern  that  the  Bearer, 
the  Honorable  Silas  Deane,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
Delegates  from  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  is  ap- 
pointed by  us  to  go  into  France,  there  to  transact 
such  Business  commercial  and  political  as  we  have 
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committed  to  his  Care  in  Behalf  and  by  Author- 
ity of  the  Congress  of  the  thirteen  united  Colonies, 
in  Testimony  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our 
Hands  and  Seals,  at  Philadelphia,  the  second  Day 
of  March,   1776. 

B.  Franklin,  (Seal). 

Benjamin  Harrison,        (Seal). 

John  Dickinson,  (Seal). 

John  Jay,  (Seal). 

Robert  Morris,  (Seal). 

Mr.  Deane  arrived  in  Bordeaux  June 
6,  and  in  Paris  during  the  following  July. 
His  mission  was  of  the  most  delicate 
nature.  At  first  he  deemed  it  wise  to 
remain  incognito.  He  was  granted  an 
interview  with  Count  de  Vergennes,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  who,  while  ap- 
parently friendly,  did  not  wish  to  commit 
himself  or  his  government.  To  avoid 
suspicions  that  might  otherwise  arise, 
Vergennes  suggested  that  all  future  com- 
munications to  him  should  be  made 
through  Mr.  Gerard,  the  first  secretary. 
At  length  Monsieur  Beaumarchais  was 
induced  to  give  credit  to  the  Colonies 
and  to  conduct  purchases  for  their  use. 
The  statement  was  made  that  money  was 
furnished  to  him  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, but  it  was  denied  by  the  authori- 
ties. Through  him,  orders  were  given  in 
detail  by  Mr.  Deane  for  the  purchase  of 
clothing  for  thirty  thousand  men,  for  two 
hundred  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  four 
pounders,  and  for  twenty-eight  mortars. 
These  guns  and  mortars  were  understood 
to  have  been  furnished  from  the  King's 
arsenal.  Large  quantities  of  small  arms, 
ammunition  and  other  stores,  necessary 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  were  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Deane.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  knowledge  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  such  large  quantities  of  war  mate- 
rials to  the  various  seaports  of  the  king- 
dom would  come  to  the  British  agents  in 
France.  Upon  their  representations  to 
the  government,  orders  were  given  to 
prevent  these  munitions  of  war  being 
sent  out  of  Hie  country.  In  this  emer- 
gency, it  was  proposed  to  send  French 
officers  with  these  stores.  I  quote  Mr. 
Deane's  own  words  : 

"  Having  no  one  at  Court  who  could  openly 
support  me  in  my  operations,  and  to  avoid  suspi- 
cions venturing  seldom  to  go  there  (to  the  various 
seaports)  myself,  except  secretly,  I  complied  with 
Monsieur  Beaumarchais's  proposal  of  sending  out 
a  number  of  officers  with  these  stores,  and  by  fix- 


ing on  such  as  should  be  recommended  by  per- 
sons at  Court,  or  of  influence  by  their  connection, 
to  procure  what  I  found  myself  destitute  of, 
friends  and  patrons.  This  was  the  origin  of  my 
contracts  with  officers." 

It  appears  from  this  extract  that  to  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Deane  the  sending  of  the 
supplies  was  of  paramount  importance, 
and  that  the  acceptance  of  the  services 
of  Lafayette,  De  Kalb  and  others  was 
only  a  means  to  that  end. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  1776,  Benja- 
min Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee  were  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  France  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Deane.  A  fac-simile 
copy  of  the  commission  is  here  given.. 
Its  words  were  as  follows  : 

"  The  Delegates  of  the  United  States  of  New- 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  to  all  who  shall 
see  these  presents  send  greeting. 

"  Whereas  a  trade  upon  equal  terms  between 
the  subjects  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  the 
King  of  France,  and  the  people  of  these  States 
will  be  beneficial  to  both  nations,  know  ye  there- 
fore, that  we  confiding  in  the  prudence  and  in- 
tegrity of  Benjamin  Franklin,  one  of  the  dele- 
gates in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  President  of  the  Convention  of  the  said  State, 
and  Silas  Deane,  late  a  delegate  from  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  and  Arthur  Lee,  counsellor  at 
law,  have  appointed  and  deputed,  and  by  these 
presents  do  appoint  and  depute  them,  the  said 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Silas  Deane  and  Arthur  Lee,, 
our  Commissioners,  giving  and  granting  to  them 
the  said  Benjamin  Franklin,  Silas  Deane  and 
Arthur  Lee,  or  to  any  two  of  them;  in  case  of  the 
death,  absence  or  disability  of  any  two,  to  any 
one  of  them,  full  power  to  communicate,  agree 
and  conclude  with  his  most  Christian  Majesty  the 
King  of  France,  or  with  such  person  or  persons 
as  shall  by  him  be  for  that  purpose  authorized,  of 
and  upon  a  true  and  sincere  friendship  and  a  firm, 
inviolable  and  universal  peace,  for  the  defense, 
protection  and  safety  of  the  navigation  and  mutual 
commerce  of  the  subjects  of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  do  all  other  things  which  may  conduce  to  those 
desirable  ends,  and  promising  in  good  faith  to 
ratify  whatsoever  our  said  commissioners  shall 
transact  in  the  premises. 

Done  in  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  the  23rd, 
day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one 
thousand,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six.  In 
testimony  whereof  the  President  by  order  of  the 
said  Congress  hath  hereunto  subscribed  his  name 
and  affixed  his  seal. 

John  Hancock,  Presd't.     (Seal) 
Attest,  Chas.  Thompson,  Jr." 

To  these  gentlemen,  jointly,  are  we  in- 
debted for  the  treaty  of  amity  and  friend- 
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ship  entered  into  between  France  and  the 
Colonies  in  the  year  177S.  Before  the 
arrival  in  France  of  Franklin  and  Lee, 
Mr.  Deane  had  so  far  completed  his 
arrangements  with  French  officers  that 
his  colleagues  took  no  part  in  those  nego- 
tiations. The  following  contracts  were 
entered  into  between  Mr.  Deane,  repre- 
senting the  Continental  Congress,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  Baron  de  Kalb, 
and  others  : 

I.  Translation.  "  The  desire  which  Monsieur 
le  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  shows  to  serve  in  the 
troops  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
and  the  interest  which  he  takes  in  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  making  him  wish  for  occasions  for 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  war,  and  of  render- 
ing himself  useful  in  it,  as  far  as  may  be  in  his 
power,  but  not  being  able  to  flatter,  himself  on 
obtaining  the  consent  of  his  family  to  serve  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  to  cross  the  sea,  unless  he 
would  go  as  a  general  officer,  I  have  thought  I 
could  not  serve  better  my  country  and  my  con- 
stituency than  by  granting  to  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  most  honorable  Congress,  the  rank  of  Major 
General,  which  I  beg  the  States  to  confirm  to  him, 
to  ratify  and  cause  to  be  forwarded  the  commis- 
sion to  hold  and  take  rank  beginning  from  this 
day,  with  the  general  officers  of  the  same  grade. 

"  His  high  birth,  his  alliances,  the  great  digni- 
ties which  his  family  possess  in  this  Court,  his  con- 
siderable possessions  in  this  Kingdom,  his  personal 
merit,  his  reputation,  his  disinterestedness,  and 
above  all  his  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  our  provinces, 
have  alone  had  power  to  influence  me  to  make 
him  the  promise  of  the  rank  of  Major  General  in 
the  name  of  the  said  United  States.  In  pledge 
of  which  I  have  signed  these  presents.  Done  at 
Paris  this  seventh  of  September,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-six." 

"  On  the  above  conditions,  I  offer  myself  and 
promise  to  set  forth  when  and  as  Mr.  Deane  shall 
judge  suitable,  in  order  to  serve  said  States  with 
all  the  zeal  possible,  without  any  allowance  or 
special  salary,  reserving  to  myself  only  the  liber- 
ty to  return  to  Europe  whenever  my  family  or  my 
King  shall  recall  me.  Done  at  Paris  this  seventh 
of  September,  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy- 
six. 

[Signed  le  M.  de  la  Fayette.]  '" 

II.  Copy.  La  Baron  de  Kalb  being  advised 
by  some  generals  of  the  highest  reputation  and 
by  several  other  noblemen  of  the  first  rank  in  this 
realm  to  serve  the  cause  of  liberty  in  America,  he 
accordingly  offers  his  services  to  the  most  Honor- 
able Congress,  on  the  following  terms: 

"  1st.  To  be  made  a  Major  General  of  the 
American  troops  at  the  appointments  of  the 
Major  Generals  in  that  service,  with  all  other  per- 
quisites belonging  to  that  rank,  besides  a  particu- 

1  This  is  the  original  way  of  writing  the  name  of  La 
Fayette.  In  the  fall  months  of  1789,  La  Fayette  had  com- 
mand of  the  National  Guards  of  France,  and  at  that  time 
the  necessity  of  signing  his  name  frequently  induced  him  to 
adopt  the  present  method  of  writing  it. 


lar  sum  to  be  allowed  to  him  annually,  which  he 
will  not  determine  but  rely  on  it  for  the  Congress, 
hoping  they  will  consider  the  difference  there  is 
between  their  own  countrymen  who  are  in  duty 
bound  to  defend  their  all  and  a  foreigner  who  out 
of  his  own  accord  offers  his  time,  sets  aside  his 
family  affairs,  to  hazard  his  life  for  the  American 
liberties.  The  said  appointment  to  begin  from  this 
day,  November  7th,  1776. 

"  2nd.  That  Mr.  Deane  will  furnish  him  pres- 
ently and  before  embarking  with  the  sum  of 
12,000  livres  French  money,  namely  ^6,000,  to 
be  considered  and  given  as  a  gratification  for  the 
necessary  expenses  attending  such  an  errant,  and 
the  other  ^6,000  as  an  advance  upon  his  appoint- 
ment. 

"  3rd.  That  Capt.  Duboismartin  and  another 
gentleman,  whom  la  Baron  de  Kalb  shall  nomin- 
ate in  time,  may  be  agreed  as  Majors  to  be  his 
Aid-de-camps  at  the  appointments  of  American 
officers  of  the  same  rank,  and  the  sum  of  ^"3,000, 
or  at  least  ,£2,400,  be  paid  to  each  of  them,  pres- 
ently or  before  embarking,  the  half  of  which  as  a 
gratification,  and  the  other  half  as  an  advance, 
the  said  appointments  beginning  too  from  this 
day. 

"  4th.  That  in  case  the  peace  was  made  at 
their  landing  in  America,  or  that  the  Congress 
would  not  grant  these  demands  and  ratify  the 
present  agreement,  or  that  the  Baron  de,  Kalb 
himself  should  on  any  other  account  or  at  any 
time  incline  to  return  to  Europe,  that  he  be  al- 
lowed to  do  so,  and  besides  be  furnished  with  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  for  the  expenses  of  his 
coming  back. 

"  On  the  above  conditions,  I  engage  and  promise 
to  serve  the  American  States  to  the  utmost  of  my 
abilities,  to  acknowledge  the  authority  and  every 
act  of  the  most  Honorable  Congress,  be  faithful 
to  the  country  as  if  my  own,  obey  to  superiors 
committed  by  that  lawful  power,  and  be  from  this 
very  day  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Deane  for  my 
embarkation,  and  in  such  a  vessel  and  harbor  as 
he  shall  think  fit.  Witness  my  hand  in  Paris, 
November  7th,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy  six.  DE  Kalb. 

"  Received  of  Silas  Deane  at  Paris,  November 
22nd,  1776,  16,800  livres  on  account  of  the  above. 

de  Kalb. 
N.  B.  Paid  8,800  in  cash, 

8,000  by  Bill  on  Messrs.  Delaps. 

The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  says  that  at 
the  time  he  decided  to  offer  his  services, 
the  Baron  de  Kalb  was  already  making 
arrangements  to  go  to  America,  and  that 
it  was  by  his  good  will  that  he  (Lafayette) 
was  brought  to  the  favorable  notice  of 
Mr.  Deane.  Although  it  is  evident  from 
this  statement  that  the  offer  of  services 
was  first  make  by  de  Kalb,  it  is  yet  true 
that  the  contract  with  Lafayette  was 
signed  two  months  earlier  than  that  made 
with  de  Kalb. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  contract 
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make  with  Lafayette  we  promised  him 
nothing  for  his  services  except  the  rank 
of  Major  General  in  our  Army.  It  is 
claimed  by  his  descendants  that  he  was 
the  only  foreign  officer  who  served  us 
without  a  stipulation  for  pay. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  many  hin- 
drances were  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
embarkation  of  Lafayette,  but  he  finally 
joined  his  ship,  April  26,  1777,  and  with 
Baron  de  Kalb  landed  at  Georgetown, 
South  Carolina.  Accompanied  by  six 
officers,  he  travelled  on  horseback  and 
thus  became  acquainted  with  the  country 
and  customs  of  the  people.  He  arrived 
in  Philadelphia  one  month  after  landing. 
These  officers  were  first  received  very 
coldly  by  Congress.  Lafayette  appeared 
before  Congress  and  said  :  "  I  have  but 
two  favors  to  ask :  one  is  to  serve  at  my 
own  expense,  the  other  is  to  serve  at 
first  as  volunteer."  These  terms  made 
so  favorable  an  impression  upon  the  as- 
sembly, that  he  and  his  friends  were  final- 
ly allowed  to  serve  in  the  Continental 
army. 

While  Mr.  Deane  was  conducting  these 
negotiations  with  France,  which  proved 
to  be  of  incalcuable  benefit  to  this  coun- 
try, he  was  being  steadily  undermined  in 
the  confidence  of  the  public  at  home. 
An  order  for  his  recall  was  passed  in 
Congress,  November  21,  1777,  and 
December  8  an  additional  order  was 
passed  in  the  following  language  : 

"  Whereas,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
Congress  should  at  this  critical  conjuncture  be  well 
informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe;  and 
whereas,  Congress  have  resolved  that  the  hon'. 
Silas  Deane,  esq.,  be  recalled  from  the  Court  of 
France  and  have  appointed  another  Commissioner 
to  supply  his  place  there  : 

"  Ordered,  That  the  Committee  for  Foreign 
Affairs  write  to  the  hon.  Silas  Deane,  esq.,  to  em- 
brace the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  Amer- 
ica, and  upon  his  arrival  to  repair  with  all  possible 
dispatch  to  Congress." 

Mr.  Deane  left  Paris  soon  after  the 
reception  of  this  order,  arrived  in  this 
country  July  10,  and  reported  to  Con- 
gress July  13.  Six  weeks  passed  before 
any  notice  was  taken  of  him.  The  in- 
vestigation dragged  slowly  along;  but 
finally  Congress  designated  an  agent  in 
Paris  to  audit  the  accounts,  and  in  1780 
Deane    returned    to    Paris,    having  been 


absent  about  two  years.  Some  informal- 
ity in  the  appointment  of  the  auditor 
prevented  the  settlement  of  the  accounts. 
Letters  of  Mr.  Deane  written  in  1781 
were  intercepted,  and  were  construed 
by  his  enemies  as  proof  of  dishonesty  of 
purpose  and  lack  of  patriotism.  These 
letters  were  confidential,  and  were  writ- 
ten to  inform  those  in  authority  of  the 
state  of  the  public  mind  in  Europe,  so 
far  as  it  could  be  ascertained  by  him. 
Mr.  Deane  expressed  in  those  letters 
great  doubt  of  our  ability  to  obtain  terms 
of  peace  upon  the  basis  of  independent 
sovereignty.  He  foresaw  clearly  that  if 
we  succeeded  in  establishing  a  free  gov- 
ernment, we  should  slowly  but  surely 
revolutionize  the  politics  of  the  world; 
and  he  also  saw  that  our  existence  as  a 
nation  would  forever  end  the  colonizing 
of  this  continent  by  Europeans.  It  was 
natural  that,  holding  these  views,  he 
should  expect  that  self-interest  would  pre- 
vent other  European  powers  allowing 
England  to  acknowledge  our  indepen- 
dence. He  did  not  believe  that  Spain 
was  honestly  in  our  favor ;  and  he  gave 
the  reason  for  his  belief  in  these  words  : 

"  Spain  cannot  be  ignorant  that  from  the  day 
in  which  we  became  peaceably  established  in  in- 
dependent sovereignty,  she  must  look  forward  to 
the  loss  of  all  her  southern  provinces  as  an  event 
certain  and  not  very  distant;  and  she  must  know 
that,  though  she  obtain  Louisiana,  yet  the 
Alleghany  or  western  mountains  will  be  as  in- 
sufficient a  barrier  between  us  as  the  River  Mis- 
sissippi." 

These  letters  may  show  a  lack  of  cour- 
age, but  certainly  not  a  lack  of  patriot- 
ism. His  mistake  was  in  supposing  that 
others  saw  the  situation  as  clearly  as  he 
did.  Holding  these  opinions,  he  thought 
it  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  such  terms 
of  peace  as  the  Colonies  desired.  The 
hostility  arising  from  these  circumstances 
was,  however,  so  great  that  Mr.  Deane 
did  not  return  to  America,  but  went  first 
from  Paris  to  the  Netherlands,  and  after- 
wards to  England.  After  the  war  closed, 
he  issued  an  address  to  his  countrymen, 
which  was  an  appeal  for  justice.  The 
major  portion  of  this  paper  is  filled  with 
statements  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his 
accounts.  His  contracts  with  foreign 
officers  are  dismissed  in  a  single  para- 
graph. In  a  resume  of  his  defense  he  says  : 
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"  During  the  first  period  (from  the  time  of  ar- 
rival in  France  until  joined  by  Franklin  and  Lee), 
in  a  manner  the  whole  oi  the  artillery,  tents,  arms 
and  other  stores  for  the  campaign  of  1777  were 
procured  by  me;  the  ships  engaged  to  transport 
them  to  America,  and  actually  loaded  or  ready  to 
load  with  them,  and  as  skilful  and  gallant  a  corps 
of  artillery  and  engineers  of  family  and  connec- 
tions every  way  honorable,  engaged  to  go  out 
with  the  stores  as  ever  (I  confidently  say)  em- 
barked in  any  enterprise  whatever.  Though  my 
contracts  with  them  may  have  been  considered  as 
beyond  the  powers  I  was  vested  with,  and  an 
error  in  me,  this  by  no-  means  lessens  the  abilities 
and  character  of  those  gallant  officers,  or  the  im- 
portance of  the  supplies  obtained  partly  by 
my  engagements  with  these  officers  and  their 
connections  in  France.  It  is  with  pleasure  I  find 
that  those  of  them  who  were  employed  and 
served  in  America  have  fully  justified  the  charac- 
ter given  of  them  to  me  at  first  by  my  honorable 
friends,  their  relatives  and  patrons,  and  that  they 
have  shown  themselves  in  the  opinion  of  Con- 
gress deserving  of  higher  ranks  than  what  I  con- 
tracted with  them  for.  At  the  same  time  I  can- 
not forbear  saying  that  the  personal  distresses  and 
chagrin  which  others  of  them  have  undergone 
equally  affect  me." 

The  appeal  was  made  in  vain.  Mr. 
Deane  died  in  great  poverty,  at  Deal,  in 


England,  August  23,  1789.  His  accounts- 
remained  unsettled  until  1842,  when  the 
money  due  him  was  paid  by  Congress  to 
his  heirs,  thus  establishing  the  justice  of 
the  claim. 

It  requires  more  than  human  ability  to 
always  judge  correctly  of  the  events  in 
which  we  take  part.  Our  forefathers 
thought  that  the  man  who  entered  into 
contracts  for  service  from  foreign  officers 
so  failed  in  his  duty  that  he  deserved  cen- 
sure and  a  recall  from  his  post.  Mr. 
Deane  himself  died  apparently  ignorant 
of  the  greatness  of  the  service  he  had 
rendered  mankind.  In  his  published 
papers  I  find  no  mention  of  Lafayette. 
We  of  to-day  looking  back  a  hundred 
years  from  those  events  have  juster  ideas 
concerning  them.  We  realize  that  to 
Lafayette  and  his  associates  we  owe  a 
lasting  debt  of  gratitude.  Let  us  for  a 
moment  pay  a  passing  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  man  who,  by  securing  the 
assistance  of  such  allies,  made  possible 
our  existence  as  a  nation. 


THE   KISS   OF   CHILDREN. 


By   Charles   Gordon  Rogers. 


NO  THOUGHT  or  sense  unsatisfied 
The  kiss  of  little  children  brings, 
No  after-taste  of  bitter  things, 
No  tearful  prayer  for  peace  denied, 
No  shadow  of  remorse's  wings, 

No  sense  of  fallen  worth  and  pride, 
No  feverish  search  of  Lethe's  tide,  — 
But  from  their  lips  contentment  springs. 

The  kiss  of  little  children  wakes 
The  hope  of  endless  better  things. 
It  stirs  our  hearts,  till  memory  sings 

Of  our  lost  innocence  and  takes 

Us  by  the  hand  —  that  childlike  clings 
To  hers  —  along  her  paths,  and  makes 
Us  nobler  for  the  truth,  that  breaks 

The  dream  the  kiss  of  children  brings. 


SOME   HISTORICAL  ASPECTS   OF  DOMESTIC   SERVICE. 

By  Lucy  M.  Salmon. 


,W  OHN  STUART  MILL  has 
written,  "  On  all  great  sub- 
jects much  remains  to  be 
said."  Domestic  service,  if 
one  judges  by  the  frequency 
of  its  discussion  in  periodical 
literature,  falls  into  the  cate- 
gory of  great  subjects,  and 
another  word  with  reference  to  it  may 
therefore  not  be  out  of  place.  The  subject 
is  one  that  looms  up  so  prominently  in  the 
foreground  in  most  households  that  there 
is  danger  of  forgetting  that  it  has  a  past 
as  well  as  a  present.  Yet  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  the  present  condition  of 
domestic  service  without  comprehending 
in  a  measure  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  affected  not  only  by  its  own  history, 
but  also  by  the  history  of  domestic  em- 
ployments. It  is  equally  impossible  to 
forecast  its  future  without  due  regard  to 
this  historic  past. 

This  consideration  of  the  historical  as- 
pects of  the  subjects  demands  first  a 
eursory  review  of  the  changes  in  house- 
hold employments  resulting  from  the 
inventions  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  change,  unlike 
many  others,  came  apparently  without 
warning.  At  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury steam  was  a  plaything,  electricity  a 
curiosity  of  the  laboratory,  and  wind  and 
water  the  only  known  motive  powers. 
From  time  immemorial  the  human  hand, 
unaided  except  by  the  simplest  machin- 
ery, had  clothed  the  world.  Iron  could 
be  smelted  only  with  wood,  and  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  had  seriously  discussed 
the  suppression  of  the  iron  trade  as  the 
only  means  of  preserving  the  forests. 
But  during  the  last  third  of  the  century 
the  brilliant  inventions  of  Hargreaves, 
Arkwright,  Crompton  and  Cartwright  had 
made  possible  the  revolutionizing  of  all 
forms  of  cotton  and  woolen  industries, 
Watt  had  given  a  new  motive  power  to 
the  world,  the  uses  of  coal  had  been 
multiplied  and  soon  after  its  mining  ren- 
dered safe,  while  a  thousand  supplement- 


ary inventions  had  followed  quickly  in  the 
train  of  these.  There  had  dawned  a  new 
era  of  inventive  genius  that  was  to  rival 
in  importance  that  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  immediate  results  of  these  inven- 
tions was  seen  in  the  rapid  transference 
of  all  processes  of  cotton  and  woolen 
manufactures  from  the  home  of  the  indi- 
vidual weaver  and  spinner  to  large  indus- 
trial centres,  the  centralization  of  impor- 
tant interests  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and 
a  division  of  labor  that  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely the  results  previously  accomplished. 

But  the  factory  system  of  manufac- 
tures that  has  superseded  the  domestic 
"system  of  previous  generations  has  not 
been  the  product  of  inventions  alone.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Hon.  Carroll  D. 
Wright  that  while  these  inventions  have 
been  the  material  forces  through  which 
the  change  was  accomplished,  other  agen- 
cies co-operated  with  them.  These  co- 
operating influences  have  been  physical, 
as  illustrated  in  the  discoveries  of  Watt ; 
philosophical,  as  seen  in  the  works  of 
Adam  Smith ;  commercial,  or  the  indus- 
trial supremacy  of  England  considered  as 
a  result  of  the  loss  of  the  American  col- 
onies ;  and  philanthropical,  or  those  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  the  Wesleys, 
John  Howard,  Hannah  More  and  Wilber- 
force.  All  these  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  material  force  —  invention  — 
have  operated  on  manufacturing  indus- 
tries to  produce  the  factory  system  of  to- 
day. It  is,  indeed,  because  the  factory 
system  is  the  resultant  of  so  many  forces 
working  in  the  past  that  it  touches  in  the 
present  nearly  every  great  economic,  so- 
cial, political,  moral  and  philanthropic 
question. 

Although  eomparatively  few  of  these 
inventions  have  been  intended  primarily 
to  lessen  household  labor,  this  era  of  in- 
ventive activity  has  not  been  without  its 
effect  on  household  employments.  A 
hundred  years  ago  the  household  occupa- 
tions carried  on  in  the  average  family  in- 
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eluded,  in  addition  to  whatever  is  now 
ordinarily  done,  every  form  of  spinning 
and  weaving  cotton,  wool  and  flax,  carpet 
weaving  and  making,  upholstering,  knit- 
ting, tailoring,  the  making  of  boots,  shoes, 
hats,  gloves,  collars,  cuffs,  men's  under- 
clothing, quilts,  comfortables,  mattresses, 
and  pillows ;  also,  the  making  of  soap, 
starch,  candles,  yeast,  perfumes,  medi- 
cines, liniments,  crackers,  cheese,  coffee- 
browning,  the  drying  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  salting  and  pickling  meat. 
Every  article  in  this  list,  which  might 
be  lengthened,  can  now  be  made  or 
prepared  for  use  out  of  the  house  of 
the  consumer  not  only  better  but 
cheaper  by  the  concentration  of  capi- 
tal and  labor  in  large  industrial  enter- 
prises. Moreover,  as  a  result  of  other 
forms  of  inventive  genius  the  so-called 
modern  improvements  have  taken  out  of 
the  ordinary  household  many  forms  of. 
hard  and  disagreeable  labor.  The  use  of 
kerosene,  gas,  natural  gas  and  electricity 
for  all  purposes  of  lighting  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  for  heating  and  cooking,  city 
and  village  water-works,  plumbing,  heat- 
supplying  companies,  steam  cleaning  for 
furniture  and  wearing  apparel,  the  sewing- 
machine  and  other  labor-saving  con- 
trivances, city  and  village  sanitation 
measures  including  the  collection  of 
ashes  and  garbage,  are  in  nearly  every 
instance  the  results  of  modern  busi- 
ness enterprise.  These  facts  are  famil- 
iar, but  the  effects  more  easily  escape 
notice.  The  change  from  individual  to 
collective  enterprises,  from  the  domestic 
to  the  factory  system  —  has  released  a  vast 
amount  of  labor  formerly  performed  in 
the  house  by  women,  with  three  results ; 
—  either  this  work  has  been  diverted  to 
other  places,  or  into  other  channels,  or 
has  become  idle.  The  tendency  at  first 
was  wholly  in  the  former  direction.  The 
house  spinners  and  weavers  became  the 
spinners  and  weavers  in  factories,  and  later 
the  home  workers  in  other  lines  became 
the  operatives  in  other  large  establish- 
ments. As  machinery  became  more  sim- 
ple, women  were  employed  in  larger  num- 
bers until  in  several  places  and  in  several 
oc<  upations  their  numbers  exceed  those 
of  men.  One  illustration  of  this  is  found 
in  Massachusetts,  where  by  the  census  of 


1885  it  was  found  that  in  eight  towns  in 
the  State,  one  of  them  Lowell,  the  num- 
ber of  women  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing industries  was  greater  than  the  num- 
ber of  men. 

Ten  years  ago  a  weaver  in  Lawrence 
complained,  "  One  of  the  evils  existing 
in  this  city  is  the  gradual  extinction  of 
the  male  operative."  In  1885  in  Massa- 
chusetts women  predominated  in  fifteen 
occupations,  including  those  for  the  manu- 
facture of  buttons  and  dress-trimmings, 
carpetings,  clothing,  cotton  goods,  fancy 
articles,  hair- work,  hosiery  and  knit  goods, 
linen,  mixed  textiles,  silk  and  silk  goods, 
straw  and  palm-leaf  goods  and  worsted 
goods. 

This  fact  has  materially  changed  the 
condition  of  affairs  within  the  household 
of  the  laborer  and  also  that  of  other 
classes.  Under  the  domestic  system  of 
manufacturers  nearly  all  women  spent  a 
part  of  their  time  in  their  own  homes  in 
spinning,  weaving  and  the  making  of 
various  articles  of  food  and  clothing  in 
connection  with  their  more  active  house- 
hold duties.  When  women  were  employ- 
ed in  factories  the  division  of  labor  made 
necessary  a  readjustment  of  work  so  that 
housekeeping  duties  were  performed  by 
one  person  giving  all  of  her  time  to  it  in- 
stead of  by  several  persons  giving  part  of 
their  time.  The  tendency  of  this  was  at 
first  naturally  to  decrease  the  number  of 
women  partially  employed  in  household 
duties  and  to  increase  the  demand  for 
women  giving  all  their  time  to  domestic 
work. 

This  readjustment  of  work  in  the  home 
and  in  the  factory  brought  also  certain 
other  changes  that  have  an  important 
bearing.  One  illustration  is  found  in  the 
New  England  factory.  The  first  em- 
ployes were  the  daughters  of  farmers, 
tradesmen,  teachers  and  professional  men 
of  limited  means,  women  of  sturdy,  en- 
ergetic New  England  character.  They 
were  women  who  in  their  own  homes 
had  been  the  spinners  and  the  weavers 
for  the  family,  and  had  sometimes  eked 
out  a  slender  income  by  doing  the  same 
work  in  their  homes  for  others  disqualified 
for  it.  As  machinery  was  simplified  and 
new  occupations  more  complex  in  char- 
acter were  opened  to  women  their  places 
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were  taken  in  factories  by  Irish  immi- 
grants, as  these  in  turn  have  been  dis- 
placed by  the  French  Canadians.  All 
these  changes  in  the  personnel  of  factory 
operatives  have  meant  that  while  much 
labor  has  been  taken  out  of  the  house- 
hold that  remaining  has  been  performed 
by  fewer  hands,  and  that  women  of  for- 
eign nationalities  have  been  pressed  into 
household  service. 

Another  and  later  result  of  the  change 
from  the  domestic  to  the  factory  system 
was  the  diversion  of  much  of  the  labor 
at  first  performed  by  women  within  the 
household  into  entirely  different  channels. 
The  anti-slavery  agitation  beginning  about 
1830,  enlisted  the  energies  of  many  wo- 
men, and  the  discussions  growing  out  of 
it  undoubtedly  were  the  occasion  for  the 
opening  of  entirely  new  occupations  to 
them.  Oberlin  College  was  founded  in 
1833  and  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  in 
1837,  thus  forming  the  entering  wedge 
for  the  entrance  of  women  into  higher 
educational  work.  Medical  schools  for 
women  were  organized  and  professional 
life  made  possible,  while  business  inter- 
ests came  to  attract  the  attention  of 
many. 

Another  outlet  for  the  labor  thus  re- 
leased from  the  household  was  found  in 
philanthropic  work.  The  administration 
of  nearly  all  charities  came  under  the 
control  of  women  who  were,  as  a  rule, 
without  business  training  or  experience, 
and  often  influenced  largely  by  their  sym- 
pathies. It  was  perhaps  owing  to  this 
fact  that  so  much  of  the  work  in  this 
direction  was  crude  and  emotional,  and 
has  required  revision  during  our  own  gen- 
eration. 

But  a  large  part  of  the  labor  thus  re- 
leased by  mechanical  inventions  and  la- 
bor-saving contrivances  became  in  time 
idle  labor.  By  idle  labor  is  meant  not 
only  absolute  idleness  but  labor  which  is 
unproductive  and  adds  neither  to  the 
comfort  nor  to  the  intelligence  of  society. 
Work  that  had  previously  been  performed 
within  the  home  without  money  remun- 
eration came  to  be  considered  unworthy 
of  the  same  women  when  performed  for 
persons  outside  the  pale  of  their  own 
household  and  for  a  fixed  compensation. 
The     era    of    the    so-called    fancy-work, 


which  includes  all  forms  of  work  in  hair, 
wax,  leather,  beads,  rice,  feathers,  card- 
board and  canvas,  so  offensive  to  the  art- 
istic sense  of  to-day,  was  one  product  of 
this  labor  released  from  necessary  pro- 
ductive processes.  It  was  a  necessary 
result,  because  some  outlet  was  necessary 
for  the  energies  of  women  ;  society  as  yet 
demanded  that  this  outlet  should  be 
within  the  household,  and  the  mechanical 
instincts  were  strong  while  the  artistic 
sense  had  not  been  developed.  It  is  an 
era  to  be  looked  upon  not  with  derision, 
but  as  an  interesting  phase  in  the  history 
of  the  evolution  of  woman's  occupation. 

Still  another  channel  for  this  idle  labor 
was  found  in  what  has  been  called  "  intel- 
lectual fancy-work  "  —  in  literary  clubs 
and  classes  that  occupied  the  time  and 
gave  at  first  only  the  semblance  of  an 
education  and  culture,  though  many  of 
them  became  in  time  a  stimulus  for  more 
thorough  scholarly  work. 

The  era  of  inventions  and  resulting 
business  activity  has  therefore  changed 
materially  the  condition  of  affairs  within 
the  household.  Before  this  time  all  wo- 
men shared  in  preparing  and  cooking 
food ;  they  spun,  wove  and  made  the 
clothing  and  were  domestic  manufactur- 
ers in  the  sense  that  they  changed  the 
raw  material  into  forms  suitable  for  con- 
sumption. But  modern  invention  and 
the  resulting  change  in  the  system  of 
manufactures,  as  has  been  seen,  necessa- 
rily affected  household  employments. 
The  change  has  been  the  same  in  kind, 
though  not  in  degree,  as  has  come  in  the 
occupations  of  men.  In  the  last  analysis 
every  man  is  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  but  divi- 
sion of  labor  has  left  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  men  in  this  employment.  So 
in  the  last  analysis  every  woman  is  a 
housekeeper  who  "does  her  own  work," 
but  division  of  labor  has  come  into  the 
household,  as  well  as  into  the  field,  though 
in  a  more  imperfect  form.  It  has  left 
many  women  in  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  unemployed,  while  many  in  the 
lower  classes  are  too  heavily  burdened ; 
in  three  of  the  four  great  industries  which 
absorb  the  energies  of  the  majority  of 
women  working  for  remuneration,  manu- 
facturing, work  in  shops,  and  teaching, 
the  supply  of  workers  is  greater  than  the 
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demand,  while  in  the  fourth,  domestic 
service,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  But  it 
can  not  be  assumed  that  all  of  those  in 
the  first  three  classes  have  necessarily 
been  taken  from  the  fourth  class.  It  has 
been  well  said  "  through  the  introduction 
of  machinery  ignorant  labor  is  utilized, 
not  created."  Many  who  under  the  old 
order  would  have  been  able  to  live  only 
under  the  most  primitive  conditions,  and 
whose  labor  can  be  used  under  the  new 
order  only  in  the  simplest  forms  of  man- 
ufacturing, would  be  entirely  unfit  to  have 
the  care  of  an  ordinary  household  in  the 
present  complex  form. 

One  more  effect  must  be  noted  of  this 
transference  of  many  forms  of  household 
labor  to  large  centres  through  the  opera- 
tion of  inventive  genius.  It  has  been 
seen  that  many  women  have  thus  been 
left  comparatively  free  from  the  necessity 
of  labor.  The  pernicious  theory  has 
therefore  grown  up  that  women  who  are 
rich  or  well-to-do  ought  not  to  work,  at 
least  for  compensation,  since  by  so  doing 
they  crowd  out  of  remunerative  employ- 
ment others  who  need  it.  It  is  a  theory 
that  overlooks  the  historical  fact  that 
every  person  should  be  in  the  last  analysis 
a  producer ;  it  is  based  wholly  on  the  as- 
sumption that  work  is  a  curse  and  not  a 
blessing,  and  it  does  not  take  into  consid- 
eration the  fact  that  every  woman  who 
works  without  remuneration  or  for  less 
than  the  market  rates  thereby  lowers  the 
wages  of  every  person  who  is  a  bread 
winner. 

This  revolutionizing  of  manufacturing 
processes  through  the  substitution  of  the 
factory  for  the  domestic  system  has  thus 
rendered  necessary  a  shifting  of  all  forms 
of  household  labor.  The  division  of 
labor  here  is  but  partially  accomplished, 
and  out  of  this  fact  arises  a  part  of  the 
friction  that  is  found  in  household  ser- 
vice. 

it  has  been  seen  how  great  a  change 
has  been  made  in  the  character  of  house- 
hold employments  through  the  inventions 
of  the  past  century.  A  change  no  less 
Important  has  taken  place  in  the  nature 
of  household  service  by  virtue  of  the  po- 
litical revolutions  of  the  century,  acting 
in  connection  with  certain  economic  and 
social  forces. 


A  study  ot  the  history  of  service  in 
this  country  shows  that  it  has  had  three 
distinct  phases.  During  the  early  colonial 
period  service  of  every  kind  was  in  gen- 
eral performed  by  "  redemptioners." 
Contemporaneous  literature  gives  inter- 
esting illustrations  of  this  fact.  Lechford 
tells  us  in  his  "  Note-book  "  of  Elizabeth 
Evans,  who  came  from  Ireland  to  serve 
John  Wheelright,  minister,  for  three 
years,  her  wages  being  three  pounds  per 
annum  and  passage  paid,  and  of  Margery 
Batman,  who  after  five  years  of  service 
in  Charlestown  was  to  receive  a  she-goat 
to  help  her  in  starting  in  life.  Robert 
Galton  advertises  in  the  Boston  News 
Lettei'  "  a  few  boy  servants  indentured 
for  seven  years  and  girls  for  four  years." 
Peter  Kalm  writes  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1748:  "  A  servant  maid  gets  8  £s  or 
10  £s  a  year;  these  servants  have  their 
food  besides  their  wages,  but  must  buy 
their  own  clothes,  and  what  they  get  of 
these  they  must  thank  their  master's 
goodness  for."  He  adds  that  it  was 
cheaper  to  buy  indented  servants,  since 
"  this  kind  of  servants  may  be  got  for 
half  the  money  and  even  for  less ;  for 
they  commonly  pay  14  ^s,  Pennsylvania 
currency,  for  a  person  who  is  to  serve 
four  years."  The  Philadelphia  papers 
also  contain  advertisements  of  "  a  parcel 
of  likely  men  and  women  servants,  lately 
imported  and  to  be  sold  cheap."  By  the 
Virginia  code  of  1705,  every  woman  ser- 
vant on  her  discharge  was  entitled  to  re- 
ceive fifteen  bushels  of  Indian  corn  and 
forty  shillings  or  the  value  in  goods. 

George  Alsop,  himself  a  redemptioner, 
gives  in  "  A  Character  of  the  Province  of 
Maryland,"  the  form  of  indenture  used, 
and  says  in  regard  to  their  general  treat- 
ment, "  for  know,  that  the  servants  here 
in  Maryland  of  all  Colonies,  distant  or 
remote  plantations,  have  the  least  cause 
to  complain  either  for  strictness  of  servi-  ' 
tude,  want  of  provisions  or  need  of  ap- 
parel." Daniel  DeFoe,  whose  own  niece 
is  said  to  have  come  to  this  country  as  a 
redemptioner,  complains  of  the  scarcity 
of  servants  in  England  because  "  Our 
Plantations  carry  off  every  year  very 
great  numbers  of  servants,  especially  of 
the  female  sex ;  of  which  they  tell  us 
that  there  has,   within   thirty  years    past 
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above  200,000  gone  away  voluntarily  to 
Virginia  and  the  neighboring  Colonies. 
....  They  bind  themselves  for  five 
years  more  or  less." 

The  colonization  of  the  new  world  gave 
opportunity  for  the  transportation  and 
subsequent  employment  in  the  colonies 
of  large  numbers  of  persons  who  as  a 
rule  belonged  to  a  low  class  in  the  social 
scale.  Many  of  those  who  thus  became 
the  servants  of  the  community  had  indeed 
been  in  their  own  country  beggars  and 
vagrants,  even  criminals  and  political 
prisoners.  These  redemptioners  who 
paid  their  passage  to  this  country  by  sell- 
ing themselves  into  service  were  found  in 
all  the  colonies,  though  more  numerous 
in  the  Southern  and  Middle  colonies  than 
in  New  England.  In  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land they  apparently  outnumbered  negro 
servants  until  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  "  Mrs.  Johnson's  Captiv- 
ity" tells  of  apprenticed  servants  bound 
for  a  term  of  years  who  were  sold  from  ships 
in  Boston  as  late  as  1730,  while  the  gen- 
eral trade  in  bond  white  servants  lasted 
until  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  in 
Pennsylvania  until  this  century.  Samuel 
Breck  writes  from  Philadelphia  under 
date  of  August  1,  181 7  :  "I  went  on 
board  the  ship  John  from  Amsterdam  .  . 
and  I  purchased  one  German  Swiss  for 
Mrs.  Ross  and  two  French  Swiss  for  my- 
self. ...  I  gave  for  the  woman  $76, 
which  is  her  passage-money,  with  a 
promise  of  $20  at  the  end  of  three  years 
if  she  serves  me  faithfully ;  clothing  and 
maintenance  of  course.  The  boy  had 
paid  twenty-six  guilders  toward  his  pas-' 
sage-money,  which  I  agreed  to  give  him 
at  the  end  of  three  years ;  in  addition  to 
which  I  paid  fifty-three  dollars  and  sixty 
cents  for  his  passage,  and  for  two  years  he 
is  to  have  six  weeks  schooling  each  year." 
Some  of  these  redemptioners  and  many 
their  descendants  became  in  time  wealthy 
and  prominent  members  of  their  com- 
munities, especially  at  the  North,  but  for 
a  long  time  they  were  generally  consid- 
ered the  offscourings  of  English  cities 
and  formed  a  distinct  class  in  the  social 
order  lower  than  their  masters  or  em- 
ployers. It  was  from  their  number  that 
the  class  known  as  the  poor  whites  came, 
—  a   class  so    degraded    that    they  were 


despised  even  by  the  negroes.  In  view 
of  this  fact  a  reproach  was  of  necessity 
attached  to  all  belonging  to  the  class  and 
to  the  designation  applied  to  them. 

A  second  phase  came  about  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  when  at  the  North  the 
indented  servants  as  a  class  were  gradu- 
ally supplanted  by  free  laborers  and  at 
the  South  by  negro  slaves,  who  inherited 
with  large  interest  the  reproach  attached 
to  redemptioners.  The  social  chasm  that 
had  existed  at  the  North  between  em- 
ployer and  employe  under  the  system  of 
bond  servants  disappeared.  The  free 
laborers,  whether  employed  in  domestic 
service  or  otherwise,  were  socially  the 
equal  of  their  employers,  especially  in 
New  England  and  in  the  smaller  towns. 
They  belonged  by  birth  to  the  same  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  probably  to  the  same 
community  ;  they  had  the  same  religious 
belief,  attended  the  same  church,  sat  at 
the  same  fireside,  ate  at  the  same  table, 
and  had  the  same  associates  as  their  em- 
ployers. They  were  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  "help."  A  survival  of  this 
condition  of  affairs  is  seen  to-day  in 
farming  communities,  especially  at  the 
West.  In  the  South,  on  the  contrary,  the 
social  chasm  became  impassable  as  negro 
slavery  entirely  displaced  white  labor. 

This  democratic  condition  seemed  es- 
pecially noteworthy  to  European  travel- 
lers. Harriet  Martineau  in  planning  for 
her  American  journey  was  perplexed  by 
the  difficulty  of  securing  a  travelling  com- 
panion. "  It  would  never  do,  as  I  was 
aware,  to  take  a  servant,  to  suffer  from 
the  proud  Yankees  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  debased  slaves  on  the  other."  On 
arriving  here  she  found  "  the  study  of  do- 
mestic service  a  continual  amusement,'7 
and  what  she  saw  "would  fill  a  volume." 
But  she  appreciated  the  difference  be- 
tween the  service  here  and  in  the  old 
world,  and  writes  :  "  I  had  rather  suffer 
any  inconvenience  from  having  to  work 
occasionally  in  chambers  and  kitchen  and 
from  having  little  hospitable  designs  frus- 
trated than  witness  the  subservience  in 
which  the  menial  class  is  held  in  Europe. 
In  England  servants  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  this  subservience,  it  is  so 
completely  the  established  custom  for 
the  mistress  to  regulate   their    manners, 
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their  clothes,  their  intercourse  with 
friends  that  it  has  become  difficult  to 
treat  them  any  better.  Mistresses  who 
obstain  from  such  regulation  find  that 
they  are  spoiling  their  servants ;  and 
heads  of  families  who  would  make  friends 
of  their  domestics  find  them  little  fitted 
to  reciprocate  the  duty.  In  America 
it  is  otherwise ;  may  it  ever  be  so  ! 
.  .  .  One  of  the  pleasures  of  travel- 
ling through  a  democratic  country  is  the 
seeing  no  liveries.  No  such  badge 
of  menial  service  is  to  be  met  with 
throughout  the  States  except  in  the 
houses  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  at 
Washington."  She  then  gives  illustra- 
tions to  show  "of  how  much  higher  a 
character  American  domestic  service  is 
than  any  which  would  endure  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  badge."  De  Tocque- 
ville  also  found  that  "  the  condition  of 
domestic  service  does  not  degrade  the 
character  of  those  who  enter  upon  it,  be- 
cause it  is  freely  chosen,  and  adopted  for 
a  time  only ;  because  it  is  not  stigmatiz- 
ed by  public  opinion  and  creates  no  per- 
manent inequality  between  the  servant 
and  the  master."  Mrs.  Trollope  in  her 
famous  "  Domestic  Manners  of  the 
Americans"  found  that  "the  greatest 
difficulty  in  organizing  a  family  establish- 
ment in  Ohio  is  getting  servants,  as  it  is 
called  '  getting  help,'  for  it  is  more  than 
petty  treason  to  the  Republic  to  call  a 
free  citizen  a  servant."  Francis  J.  Grund 
in  "The  Americans,"  writing  in  1837, 
says,  "  There  are  but  few  native  Ameri- 
cans who  would  submit  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  wearing  a  livery,  or  any  other 
badge  of  servitude.  This  they  would 
call  becoming  a  man's  man.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  also  but  few  Ameri- 
can gentlemen  who  would  feel  any  hap- 
pier for  their  servants  wearing  coats  of 
more  than  one  color.  The  inhabitants 
of  Xew  England  are  quite  as  willing  to 
call  their  servants  '  helps  '  or  '  domestics  ' 
as  the  latter  repudiate  the  title  of  '  mas- 
ter '  in  their  employers."  William  Cob- 
bett  in  "A  Year's  Residence  in  the  United 
States,"  writes  in  1828,  "The  man  (ser- 
vant) will  not  wear  a  livery  any  more 
than    he     will    wear  a  halter    round   his 

neck Neither   men  nor  woman 

will  allow  you  to  call  them  servants,  and 


they  will  take  special  care  not  to  call 
themselves  by  that  name."  Nearly  every 
European  traveller  of  the  period  men- 
tions with  surprise  and  generally  with  ap- 
probation this  democratic  spirit  of  equal- 
ity between  employer  and  "help." 

This  condition  of  democratic  service 
at  the  North  and  slavery  at  the  South 
continued  in  both  sections  from  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  until  about  the  middle 
of  this  century.  Between  1850  and  1870 
four  important  political  changes  revolu- 
tionizes the  character  of  domestic  service 
and  have  introduced  the  third  period  in 
the  history  of  the  subject. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  Irish  famine 
in  1845.  Previous  to  this  time  the  emi- 
gration to  this  country  from  Ireland  had 
been  small,  averaging  not  more  than 
twenty  thousand  annually  between  1820 
and  1846.  In  the  decade  previous  to 
the  famine  the  average  number  of  arrivals 
had  been  less  than  thirty-five  thousand 
annually.  In  1846  the  number  was  51,- 
752,  and  this  was  more  than  doubled  the 
following  year,  the  reports  showing  105,- 
536  arrivals  in  1847.  In  185 1  the  num- 
ber of  arrivals  from  Ireland  had  risen  to 
221,253.  Since  that  time  the  number 
has  fluctuated,  but  between  fifty  and 
seventy-five  thousand  persons  annually 
came  to  this  country  from  Ireland.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  immigrants, 
forty-nine  per  cent,  during  the  last  decade, 
have  been  women  who  were  classed  as 
"unskilled  laborers."  Two  occupations 
were  open  to  them.  One  was  in  factories 
where  as  manufacturing  processes  became 
more  simple  unskilled  labor  could  be  uti- 
lized. The  Irish  immigrants  soon  dis- 
placed New  England  women,  who  found, 
as  has  been  seen,  new  opportunities  for 
work  of  a  higher  grade.  The  second 
occupation  open  to  the  Irish  was  house- 
hold service.  Here  physical  strength 
formed  a  partial  compensation  for  lack  of 
skill  and  ignorance  of  American  ways,  and 
the  Irish  soon  came  to  form  a  most  num- 
erous and  important  class  engaged  in 
domestic  employments. 

A  second  important  European  change 
influencing  the  condition  of  domestic 
service  was  the  German  Revolution  of 
1848  with  the  events  preceding  and  re- 
sulting from   it.     Before  this  period  the 
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emigration  from  Germany  had  been  in- 
significant, fewer  than  fifteen  thousand 
coming  to  this  country  annually  between 
1830  and  1840.  In  1840,  owing  to  po- 
litical reasons,  the  number  had  risen  to 
29,704,  but  in  1 84 1  after  the  accession 
of  Frederick  William  IV.,  in  whom  all 
political  interests  were  centered,  it  fell  to 
15,291.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
the  hopes  raised  by  the  accession  of  the 
new  monarch  were  without  foundation, 
and  emigration  rapidly  increased  until 
the  number  of  emigrants  coming  to 
America  reached  nearly  seventy-five 
thousand  in  1847.  During  the  year  of 
the  Revolution  the  number  decreased, 
but  the  failure  of  the  cause  of  the  revo- 
lutionary party,  and  the  political  apathy 
that  followed,  again  increased  the  move 
ment  towards  America.  This  reached 
its  climax  in  1854,  when  the  sympathies 
of  the  Court  had  been  openly  expressed 
during  the  Crimean  War  in  favor  of  Rus- 
sian despotism.  During  this  year  the 
number  of  Germans  arriving  in  this  coun- 
try was  215,009  —  a  number  equalled 
but  once  since  that  time,  although  the 
number  has  averaged  nearly  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  annually  during  the 
last  decade. 

A  large  number  of  these  immigrants 
have  been  women,  the  proportion  of  wo- 
men emigrating  from  Germany  being 
greater  than  from  any  other  foreign  coun- 
try except  Ireland.  The  ranks  of  do- 
mestic service  have  been  recruited  from 
their  number  also,  the  Germans  being 
second  only  to  the  Irish  as  regards  the 
number  and  proportion  engaged  in  this' 
occupation.  * 

A  third  political  influence  affecting  the 
question  was  the  establishment  of  treaty 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
China  in  1844.  This  fact  and  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  in  1848  and 
the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road in  1867-69  opened  the  doors  to 
the  immigration  of  considerable  numbers 
of  Chinese.  Many  of  these  found  their 
way  into  domestic  service,  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  they  have  become  formid- 
able competitors  of  other  nationalities  in 
this  occupation. 

These  political  and  economic  condi- 
tions in  Europe  and  the  breaking  down 


of  the  long-established  customs  in  Asia 
have  thus  since  1850  brought  to  this- 
country  large  numbers  of  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  performed  the  household 
service  previously  given  by  native  born 
Americans.  The  presence  of  the  Irish 
in  the  East,  the  Germans  in  the  West, 
the  Scandinavians  in  the  North-west  and 
the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  thus 
introduced  a  new  social  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic element  at  the  North.  It  has  led 
to  a  change  in  the  relation  of  employer 
and  employe"  ;  the  class  line  that  was- 
only  faintly  drawn  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  between  employer  and  "  help  " 
has  been  changed  into  a  caste  line  which 
many  employers  believe  it  to  their  inter- 
est to  preserve.  The  native  born  Amer- 
ican fears  to  lose  social  position  by  com- 
ing into  competition  with  foreign  labor. 

While  this  change  has  been  taking 
place  at  the  North  in  the  character  of  the 
service  owing  to  political  conditions  in 
the  old  world,  a  similar  change  has  taken 
place  at  the  South  growing  out  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  1863.  The  ne- 
groes who  had  previously  performed  all 
domestic  service  for  their  personal  ex- 
penses have  since  then  received  for  the 
same  service  a  small  remuneration  in 
money.  This  fact  prevents  now  as  effect- 
ually as  during  the  slavery  period  any 
competition  in  domestic  service  on  the 
part  of  native-born  white  employes. 

An  indication  of  these  various  changes 
in  the  condition  of  domestic  service  is 
seen  in  the  history  of  the  word  servant. 
As  used  in  England  and  in  law  at  the 
time  of  the  settlement  of  the  American 
colonies  it  signified  any  employe,  and  no 
odium  was  in  any  way  attached  to  the 
word.  This  is  indicated  by  the  various 
definitions  given  in  the  early  dictionaries, 
servant  being  defined  as  "  a  man  or  wo- 
man that  serves  another."  Some  inter- 
esting illustrations  of  this  early  use  of 
the  word  are  found  also  in  colonial  liter- 
ature. Thus  Thomas  Morton  in  his  "  New 
Canaan  "  says : 

"In  the  month  of  June  Anno  Salutis  1622  it 
was  my  chance  to  arrive  in  the  parts  of  New 
England  with  thirty  servants  and  provisions  of  all 
sorts  fit  for  a  plantation." 

Governor  Bradford  in  his  "History  of 
Plymouth  "  speaks  of  "  Captaine  Wolastone 
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and  with  him  3  or  4  more  of  some  eminence 
who  brought  with  them  a  great  many  ser- 
vants, with  provisions  and  other  imple- 
ments fit  for  to  begine  a  plantation."  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  cites  from  an  original 
"  Narrative  concerning  the  settlement  of 
New  England  "  under  date  of  1629  : 

"  This  year  there  went  hence  6  shippes  with 
1,000  people  in  them  to  Massachusetts,  having 
sent  two  years  before  3  and  400  servants  to  pro- 
vide houses  and  corne  against  their  coming,  to 
the  charge  of  (at  least)  10,000  1. :  these  Servants 
through  Idleness  and  ill  Government  neglected 
theire  building  and  plantinge  of  Corne,  so  that  if 
those  6  shippes  had  not  arrived  the  plantation 
had  been  broke  and  dissolved." 

The  same  use  of  the  word  is  apparently 
found  a  number  of  times  in  the  list  of 
the  Mayflower  passengers. 

In  a  copy  of  a  servant's  indenture 
given  in  Neil's  "Virginia  Carolorum"  the 
person  making  the  contract  promises  that 
he  will  perform  for  his  master  and  his 
heirs  "  all  such  Labours  and  businesses 
as  he  or  they  shall  think  good  to  use  and 
ymploy  him." 

But  five  things  led  to  gradual  disuse  of 
the  wTord.  First,  the  reproach  connected 
with  the  word  through  the  character  and 
social  rank  of  the  redemptioners ;  second, 
the  fact  that  when  the  redemptioners 
gave  place  at  the  South  to  negro  slaves 
the  word  servant  was  transferred  to  this 
class  and  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent its  application  to  whites ;  third,  the 
levelling  tendencies  that  always  prevail 
in  a  new  country ;  fourth,  the  literal  in- 
terpretation of  the  preamble  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence ;  and  fifth,  the 
new  social  and  political  theories  resulting 
from  the  introduction  of  French  philo- 
sophical ideas.  At  the  North  the  word 
"  help "  as  applied  especially  to  women 
superseded  the  word  servant,  while  at  the 
South  servant  was  applied  only  to  the  ne- 
gro. From  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
therefore  until  about  1850  the  word  ser- 
vant does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally 
applied  to  white  persons  of  American 
birth  in  either  section.  The  dictionaries 
of  the  period  begin  to  use  the  word  ser- 
vant as  synonomous  with  slave,  and  as 
correlative  with  master.  J.  F.  D.  Smith 
writes  in  his  "Tour  in  the  United  States," 

"  However,  although  I  now  call  this  man  (a 
backwoodsman  of  the  Alleghanies)  my  servant, 


yet  he  himself  never  would  have  submitted  to 
such  an  appellation,  although  he  most  readily 
performed  every  menial  office  and  indeed  every 
service  I  could  desire  "; 

while  Fanny  Kemble  says  in  her  "Jour- 
nal of  a  Residence  in  Georgia,"  "They 
have  no  idea  of  course  of  a  white  person 
performing  any  of  the  offices  of  a  ser- 
vant "  ;  then  follows  an  amusing  account 
of  her  white  maid's  being  taken  for  the 
master's  wife,  and  her  almost  unavailing 
efforts  to  convince  them  to  the  contrary. 
Every  European  traveller  notes  the  inva- 
riable use  of  the  word  "help." 

Since  the  introduction  of  foreign  labor 
at  the  middle  of  the  century  the  word 
servant  has  again  come  into  general  use 
as  applied  to  white  employes,  not,  how- 
ever, as  a  survival  of  the  old  Colonial 
word,  but  as  a  reintroduction  from  Eu- 
rope of  a  term  signifying  one  who  per- 
forms so-called  menial  labor  and  restricted 
in  its  use,  except  in  a  legal  sense,  to  wo- 
men who  perform  domestic  service.  The 
present  use  of  the  word  has  come  not 
not  only  from  the  almost  exclusive  em- 
ployment of  foreigners  in  domestic  ser- 
vice, but  also  because  of  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  consequent  luxury  in  this 
country,  the  growing  class  divisions  and 
the  adoption  of  many  European  habits  of 
living  and  thinking  and  speaking. 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  social 
position  of  domestic  servants  in  Europe 
than  their  lack  of  political  privileges. 
The  French  constitution  of  T791  was 
preceded  by  a  bill  of  rights  declaring  the 
equality  and  brotherhood  of  men,  but  a 
disqualification  for  the  right  of  suffrage, 
indeed  the  only  cfne,  was  "  to  be  in  a 
menial  capacity,  viz.,  that  of  a  servant 
receiving  wages."  The  Constitution  of 
1795  after  a  similar  preamble  states  that 
the  citizenship  is  suspended  "  by  being  a 
domestic  on  wages,  attending  on  the 
person  or  serving  the  house."  The  Con- 
stitution of  1799  has  a  similar  disqualifi- 
cation, but  is  more  consistent  in  that  it 
has  no  bill  of  rights.  During  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  in  Austria  the  Hun- 
garian Diet  at  its  session  in  1847-48 
passed  an  act  providing  that  the  qualifi- 
cation for  electors  should  be  — 

"To  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years; 
Hungarians  by  birth  or  naturalized;    not  under 
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guardianship,  nor  in  domestic  service,  nor  con- 
victed of  fraud,  theft,  murder,  etc." 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  de- 
claring all  men  free  and  equal  in  the 
presence  of  African  slavery  was  not  more 
inconsistent  than  these  revolutionary  con- 
stitutions of  Continental  Europe.  The 
qualifications  for  suffrage  in  England  also 
excluded  domestic  servants,  but  there  was 
no  discrimination  against  them  as  a  class. 

These  simple  historical  facts  are  one 
explanation  of  the  unwillingness  of 
American  girls  to  engage  in  work  stigma- 
tized by  an  offensive  term  applied  to  no 
other  class  of  laborers. 

All  of  these  political  movements  have 
had  a  direct  and  apparent  influence  on 
the  condition  of  domestic  service,  and 
even  in  the  use  of  the  term  applied  to 
those  who  engaged  in  it.  But  other  po- 
litical influences  more  subtle  and  possibly 
more  far-reaching  in  their  effect  'have 
been  at  work.  Our  loose  naturalization 
laws,  and  the  determining  of  the  qualifi- 
cations for  the  right  of  suffrage  by  as 
many  standards  as  there  are  states,  have 
made  the  enormous  number  of  men 
coming  to  this  country  annually  an  easy 
prey  to  scheming  politicians  and  dema- 
gogues. The  labor  vote,  the  Irish  vote, 
the  German  vote  have  been  flattered  and 
sought  by  party  managers  until  the  wage- 
earning  man  feels  that  "  like  Atlas  of  old 
he  carries  the  world  on  his  shoulders." 
If  the  laboring  man  feels  the  weight  of 
the  world,  his  wife  and  daughter  believe 
that  something  of  the  burden  rests  on 
them.  The  democratic  tendencies  of  the 
country,  the  political  practices  of  the  day, 
have  everywhere  broken  down  the  high 
wall  of  separation  between  employer  and 
employe.  They  are  subversive  even  in 
the  household  of  that  patriarchal  relation- 
ship that  has  been  driven  from  every 
stronghold  but  this. 

While  the  political  movements  of  the 
century  have  thus  changed  the  personnel 
of  domestic  servants  in  America,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  material  resources  of 
the  country  has  affected  their  status.  Be- 
fore the  present  century  employes  of 
every  kind  were  in  a  sense  stationary. 
This  was  due  partly  to  a  system  of  inden- 
ture which  bound  a  servant  for  seven, 
five,  or  four  years,  and  to  the  system  of 


slavery  which  bound  the  servant  for  life  ; 
partly  to  the  system  of  apprenticeship 
which  made  the  servant  a  member  of  the 
family  of  his  master ;  partly  to  the  cus- 
tom prevailing  in  country  districts  and 
small  towns  for  unmarried  workmen  in  all 
industries  to  board  with  their  employers, 
and  partly  to  the  lack  of  facilities  for 
cheap  and  easy  means  of  communication 
between  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. There  was  no  mobility  of  labor  as 
regards  either  employment  or  place  of 
employment —  a  fact  true  alike  of  domes- 
tic service  and  of  other  occupations.  But 
this  condition  of  affairs  gradually  changed. 
As  has  been  seen,  indented  servants  dis- 
appeared and  every  employe  was  free  to 
break  as  well  as  to  make  an  engagement 
for  service.  The  establishment  of  the 
factory  system  of  manufactures  and  the 
consequent  substitution  of  mechanical 
for  skilled  processes  of  labor  broke  down 
the  system  of  apprenticeship,  and  work- 
men in  every  occupation,  except  domestic 
service,  ceased  to  be  members  of  the 
families  of  their  employers.  A  mobility 
of  labor  was  made'possible  such  as  could 
not  have  been  secured  under  the  old  sys- 
tem. At  a  later  time  the  great  era  of 
railroad  development  and  similar  enter- 
prises gave  opportunity  for  a  certain  mo- 
bility as  regards  place  of  employment. 
The  tide  of  Western  immigration  due  to 
the  discovery  of  gold  and  the  cheapness 
of  Western  land  caused  much  shifting  of 
labor  among  the  non-capitalist  class,  and 
this  was  increased  as  means  of  communi- 
cation were  rendered  more  easy.  The 
establishment  of  companies  to  encourage 
foreign  immigration  with  the  object  of 
developing  the  material  resources  of 
of  the  country  was  another  weight  in  the 
scale  in  favor  of  greater  mobility  of  labor 
as   regards  both  place  and  employment. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  removed  the 
last  important  legal  barrier  against  per- 
fect mobility. 

All  of  these  industrial  movements  have 
been  important  factors  in  changing  the  con- 
dition and  character  of  domestic  service. 
It  is  true  in  a  general  sense  that  every 
great  change  in  economic  conditions  af- 
fects all  other  occupations,  even  those 
not  primarily  concerned  in  it.  But 
domestic    service    has  been    affected    in 
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certain  specific  ways.  The  employe"  who 
disliked  housework  but  to  whom  no  other 
occupation  had  been  open,  could  go  into 
factories  and  mills  since  no  time  was  con- 
sumed in  learning  the  simple  processes  of 
mechanical  work.  Every  invention  form- 
ed the  basis  for  a  new  occupation.  Do- 
mestic service  had  a  hundred  competi- 
tions in  a  field  where  before  the  era  of 
inventions  it  stood  alone.  Moreover 
these  new  occupations  required  little  skill, 
no  preparation,  and  possessed  the  charm 
of  novelty.  Again  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  railroad  interests,  with  the  in- 
crease of  competition  and  consequent 
lowering  of  passenger  rates,  often  influenc- 
ed families  immigrating  to  the  West  to 
take  with  them  their  trusted  employes. 
The  same  fact  made  it  possible  for  wo- 
men seeking  new  employments  to  go  from 
place  to  place  in  ways  unthought  of  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century. 

In  view  of  these  changed  and  chang- 
ing economic  conditions  it  may  be  said 
that  that  immobility  of  labor  which  has 
seemed  to  some  economists  so  great  an 
obstacle  to  the  industrial  advancement  of 
women  practically  has  ceased  to  exist  in 
the  case  of  domestic  service.  Industrial 
development  has  been  carried  so  far 
that  the  problem  has  come  to  be  how  to 


make  this  form  of  labor  not  more  mobile 
but  more  stable. 

One  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  when  nearly  700  domestic  em- 
ployes were  recently  asked  how  many  of 
them  had  ever  been  engaged  in  any 
other  occupation  twenty-seven  per  cent, 
replied  they  had.  The  mobility  as  to 
place  of  labor  was  even  greater.  It  was 
found  that  sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  the 
number  did  not  reside  in  their  native 
state  and  country.  Moreover,  this  state- 
ment is  below  the  truth,  as  it  does  not  take 
in  account  the  number  Si  changes  made 
within  a  single  state,  and  considers  only 
one  change  from  place  of  birth  to  pres- 
ent residence. 

In  studying  the  question  of  domestic 
service,  therefore,  the  fact  can  not  be 
overlooked  that  certain  historical  influ 
ences  have  affected  its  conditions ;  that 
political  revolutions  have  changed  its  per- 
sonnel and  industrial  development  its  mo- 
bility. It  is  as  impossible  to  dream  of 
restoring  the  former  condition  of  house- 
hold service  as  it  is  of  household  employ- 
ments. Any  attempt  made  to  secure 
a  change  for  the  better  in  the  present 
condition  of  domestic  service  must  meet 
with  failure  if  it  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration its  historical  aspects. 


TWO   WOMEN. 

By  Ida    Worden    Wheeler. 


C~W  SEATED  in  her  hearth's  red  glow,  one  blessed 
Her  fate  while  fashioning  with  dainty  art 
The  robes  in  which  upon  her  mother  heart 
She  fondly  dreamed  a  babe  might  one  day  rest. 

Wild- eyed  and  voiceless,  as  in  hopeless  quest, 
A  love-wronged  soul  stole  shuddering  apart 
To  mark  that  scene  whose  luring  home-lights  dart 

Like  rankling  arrows  to  her  brooding  breast. 

Both  to  the  churchyard  came  when  years  were  done ; 

One  robed  in  night,  and  one  with  face  grown  mild 
Guided  the  footsteps  of  her  babbling  son. 

The  yearning  mourner  looked  and  wanly  smiled 
To  see  him  pluck  the  daisies  one  by  one 

That  grew  white-faced  above  her  own  dead  child. 
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THE  growth  and  spread  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  art  of  photography 
among  amateurs  during  the  past 
fifteen  years  has  been  most  remarkable. 
But  little  more  than  half  a  century  has 
now  passed  since  Daguerre  startled  the 
world  in  Paris  with  his  "heliograph"  Or 
suntype,  which  in  the  Latin  quarter  was 
early  perceived  to  be  a  direct  blow  at  the 
art  of  miniature  painting.  The  new  art 
was  at  first  halting 
and  the  progress 
slow.  Daguerreo- 
types, those  marvel- 
lous products  of  the 
early  days,  were  not 
adapted  for  popular 
or  amateur  produc- 
tion. Yet  their  great 
beauty  has  always 
been  recognized, 
and  the  best  pro- 
duced by  Black  or 
Whipple  or  Hawes 
in    Boston    thirty 

years  ago  are  treasures  not  lightly  to  be 
regarded.  Indeed  it  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that,  among  the  renaissance  fads  of 
the  time,  there  has  not  been  a  return  of 
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taste  to  the  Daguerreotype,  whose  delicate 
image  upon  the  burnished  silver  plate  far 
surpasses  in  softness  of  tone  and  lustrous 
depths  the  average  photographic  picture 
of  to-day. 

The  first  protest  against  the  Daguerre- 
otype arose  from  the  fact  that  the  picture 
was  reversed,  and  this  protest  led  to  nu- 
merous efforts  to  correct  the  fault.  Wax 
paper  whereon  the  picture  might  be  thrown 
and  looked  at  from 
behind  through  the 
transparent  medium 
of  the  paper,  when 
it  would,  of  course, 
appear  in  correct 
relations,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  devices. 
It  was  then  perceiv- 
ed, not  so  readily 
however  as  its  sim- 
plicity would  sug- 
gest, that  the  silver 
plate  in  the  one  case 
and  the  paper  in  the 
other  was  a  support  upon  which  the  film 
containing  the  image  rested.  In  the 
Daguerreotype,  however,  this  support  was 
also    a    background    against    which    the 
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Sheep  Study. 

BY    O.    A.    EAMES. 


imaged  film,  here  transparent  and  here 
opaque,  was  seen.  The  paper  also, 
when  dry  and  opaque,  served  as  a 
background,  but  when  waxed  or  oiled 
and  rendered  transparent  or  translucent 
it  left  the  film  with  its  image  capable  of 
allowing  the  light  to  pass  in  unequal  de- 
grees in  different  places.  This  achieved 
two  things  :  it  reversed  the  image  and 
furnished  a  plate  from  which  repeated  re- 
productions could  be  made.  Thus  was 
made  the  negative  of  to-day. 

It  is  beside  my  purpose  to  follow  these 
changes  and  steps  of  history  except  in 
the  most  general  way  as  they  bear  upon 
my  special  subject.  The  great  improve- 
ments of  the  plate  have  run  in  two  di- 
rections, one  of  the  support  and  one  of 
the  sensitized  film  carrying  the  image. 
Metal  plates  always  opaque  and  paper 
only  transparent  when  treated  with  wax  or 
oil  soon  gave  way  to  glass,  firm  and  rigid, 
transparent,  and  with  no  chemical  action 
upon  the  film.  The  objections  to  glass 
for  this  use  are  its  weight  and  fragility  — 


objections  of  great  importance,  particu- 
ticularly  in  outdoor  work.  Invention  has 
proved  equal  to  the  need,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  thin  sheets  of  transparent 
celluloid  weighing  hardly  one  per  cent  of 
the  weight  of  glass  plates,  and  unbreak- 
able, is  a  great  advance.  The  important 
change  in  the  film  consists  in  the  modern 
dry  plate.  Instead  of  the  film  of  collo- 
dion flowed  upon  the  glass  and  sensitized 
by  the  operator  and  used  while  wet,  we 
have  now  prepared  plates  coated  with  a 
sensitized  gelatine  emulsion  of  the  de- 
sired rapidity,  fully  dried  and  not  injured 
by  careful  handling,  which  can  be  kept 
at  hand  until  wanted. 

When  it  reached  this  point  the  art  was 
in  a  condition  to  be  availed  of  by  ama- 
teurs generally.  Some  adventurous  and 
zealous  students  there  were  who  took  up 
wet-plate  photography  as  a  course  of  ap- 
plied chemistry  and  optics,  and  very 
proud  to-day  are  those  pioneers  who  look 
with  a  feeling  of  ill-concealed  superiority 
upon   their  younger  brethren   who   have 
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Sunset. 

BY    O.    A.    EAMES. 


only  worked  dry  plates.  But  photography 
never  came  into  general  or  popular  use 
until  the  operator  was  relieved  of  all 
trouble  in  the  preparation  of  his  plates. 

The  spread  of  the  photographic  art  at 
large  was  perhaps  most  rapid  between  the 
years  1875  and  1885,  and  to  this  period 
must  be  referred  the  origin  of  the  Boston. 
Camera  Club,  originally  organized  as  the 
Boston  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers. 
This  society,  so  far  as  known,  is  the  first 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  country  organized 
distinctly  for  amateurs.  The  society  in 
Philadelphia  antedates  it  in  time,  but  at 
the  time  of  its  formation  was  largely 
composed  of  and  designed  for  the  use  of 
those  engaged  in  photography  as  a  pro- 
fession. 

Like  other  great  achievements  in  the 
world's  history,  the  credit  of  having  orig- 
inated the  Boston  Camera  Club  is  con- 
tested by  several,  all  of  whom  however 
have  done  great  service  in  its  develop- 
ment. The  time  was  ripe  and  the  move- 
ment, manifest  at  first  in  several  quarters, 


finally  took  shape  by  a  union  of  all  agen- 
cies working  together  in  the  common 
cause.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  through- 
out the  year  1881  several  groups  in  Bos- 
ton were  meeting  together,  talking  over 
various  methods  in  the  art,  and  comparing 
results.  One  of  these  groups  at  last  re- 
solved upon  organization,  and  upon  the 
evening  of  October  7,  1881,  met  for  the 
purpose.  Those  present  were  Messrs. 
John  H.  Thurston,  who  had  been  most 
active  in  the  cause,  F.  H.  Blair,  James 
M.  Codman,  Lucius  L.  Hubbard,  W.  C. 
Greenough,  A.  P.  Howard  and  Fred'k 
Ober. 

These  gentlemen  at  their  first  meeting 
adopted  the  name  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Amateur  Photographers,  considered  a 
draft  of  constitution,  and  elected  tempo- 
rary officers  ;  and  this  date  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  birthday  of  the  Boston 
Camera  Club. 

Meanwhile  other  gentlemen  were  work- 
ing in  the  same  line,  and  at  the  Tremont 
Street   studio   of  the   well-known   photo- 
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grapher.  Mr.  Marshall,  and  at  other  places 
were  held  several  meetings  for  discussion 
and  practical  work.  In  this  group,  among 
others,  were  Messrs.  William  T.  Brigham, 
Prof.  James  F.  Babcock,  William  A. 
Hovey,  and  Wilfred  A.  French.  In  the 
issue  of  the  Evening  Transcript  of  No- 
vember 9  Mr.  French  gave  notice  that  a 
society  was  to  be  formed,  and  asked  the 
cooperation  of  all  amateur  photographers. 
Naturally  the  two  lines  met,  and  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  of 


From  this  time,  the  society,  fully  formed 
and  with  all  the  zeal  of  new  workers,  pur- 
sued its  art  with  vigor.  The  appoint- 
ments- and  facilities  of  the  club  were  very 
meagre  as  compared  with  its  present  re- 
sources, but  the  work  was  none  the  less 
honest.  The  admission  fee  was  only  two 
dollars,  and  the  annual  assessment  was 
limited  to  five  dollars.  The  club  had 
neither  house,  rooms,  library  nor  appar- 
atus at  its  disposal,  but  was  made  wel- 
come under  various  roofs  which  the  mera- 


Springtime. 

BY    M.    F.    WHITON. 


Amateur  Photographers,  held  November 
1 8,  1 88 1,  there  was  a  coalition.  Prior  to 
this  meeting  the  officers  had  been  tempo- 
rary, and  the  following  were  then  elected 
as  the  first  permanent  officers  :  President, 
William  T.  Brigham;  Vice-President, 
James  F.  Babcock  ;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, J.  If.  Thurston.  Its  constitution 
declared  as  the  object  of  the  society 
"  the  advancement  among  its  members  of 
the  knowledge  of  photography  in  its 
various  branches  by  the  aid  of  discus- 
sions, lectures,  experiments  and  such 
other  methods  as  may  be  deemed  best." 


bers  could  command.  Several  of  the 
photographers  lent  their  rooms  and  en- 
couragement ;  some  meetings  were  held 
at  the  office  of  the  Sunday  Budget,  of 
which  Mr.  Hovey  was  then  the  editor; 
and  finally  the  club  had  a  resting  place 
for  its  meetings  at  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, several  of  whose  instructors  and 
students  were  members. 

The  membership  was  then  and  indeed 
has  always  been  such  as  to  encourage  the 
scientific  study  of  the  art.  These  pio- 
neers included  Prof.  W.  H.  Pickering  and 
Prof.   Babcock,   scientists    and    chemists, 
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Before  the  Storm  — Mt.  Stephen,  British  Columbia. 

BY   E.    O.    COCKAYNE. 


Mr.  Alfred  Hudson,  who  early  produced 
dry  plates  of  excellent  quality,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Brigham,  who  was  recognized  as  a  man 
of  wide  culture  and  learning,  and  many 
others  who  approached  the  subject  as  a 
matter  of  earnest  study  rather  as  a  dille- 
tante  amusement. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations  were  fre- 
quently given,  the  earliest  recorded  being 
a  lecture  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Blair,  now  well 
known  as  the  head  of  the  Blair  Manufac- 
turing Company,  upon  the  photographic 
lens.  Messrs.  Allen  and  Rowell  gave  a 
practical  demonstration  of  carbon  print- 
ing; others  made  lantern  slides  at  the 
meetings  by  both  the  dry  and  the  wet 
process ;  and  each  branch  of  photogra- 
phy was  studied.  Plates,  developers, 
clearing  and  fixing  agents,  methods  of 
printing  and  a  dozen  other  topics  were 
considered,  and  current  photographic  lit- 
erature was  accumulated.  Even  so  re- 
cently as  this,  but  a  dozen  years  ago,  the 
field  was  comparatively  new.  Points  now 
well  settled,  methods  now  fully  established, 
were  then  debated  and  on  trial,  and  the 
market  being  more  scantily  supplied  with 


prepared  material  and  perfected  appara- 
tus photographers  often  made  with  great 
skill  supplies  which  they  now  purchase 
at  far  greater  expense. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  club  was 
held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  in  November,  1883.  Over 
seven  hundred  prints  were  shown,  and  it 
was  a  public  success.  Only  amateurs 
competed,  and  first  prizes  were  awarded 
to  Dr.  Jordan  of  Philadelphia  and  Mr. 
W.  B.  Luce.  Second  prizes  were  given 
to  Mrs.  J.  H.  Thurston  and  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Dunham.  In  1884  the  annual  ex- 
hibition was  held  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Boston  Art  Club,  which  has  always  cor- 
dially extended  its  hospitality. 

In  a  year  or  two  it  became  apparent 
that  the  society  met  a  necessity  in  Boston, 
and  that  the  number  of  amateur  photo- 
graphers was  rapidly  increasing.  The 
membership  increased,  and  before  long 
the  demand  for  permanent  club  rooms 
became  so  great  that  it  could  not  be  ig- 
nored. The  change  in  plan  of  course 
entailed  a  large  addition  to  the  expenses 
of  the    club,   which    had    hitherto    been 
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free  from  the  rental,  furnishing  and  main- 
tenance of  a  home.  The  club  was  can- 
vassed to  ascertain  if  the  members  gen- 
erally would  assent  to  an  annual  assess- 
ment of  fifteen  dollars  instead  of  five, 
and  the  officers  met  substantial  encour- 
agement. A  committee  was  appointed 
and  reported  to  the  society  at  a  meeting 
held  in  July,  1886,  at  Young's  Hotel,  a 
new  draft  of  constitution  and  by-laws, 
changing  the  name  to  the  Boston  Camera 
Club.  This  report  was  adopted,  and  the 
engagement  of  rooms  at  No.  50  Brom- 
field  Street  was  decided  upon;  and  on 
that  date  the  club  assumed  the  name  and 
local  habitation  which  it  has  to-day. 
But  all  this  was  done  largely  on  faith. 
New  members  and  new  assessments  were 
to  be  secured,  and  pending  this,  several 
members  loaned  money  to  the  club,  all  of 
which  was  however  in  a  few  years  repaid. 

The  rooms  have 
been  gradually  ex- 
tended, until  to- 
day the  club  enjoys 
a  home  which  is 
probably  as  spaci- 
ous and  as  com- 
plete in  its  appoint- 
ments as  that  of 
any  camera  club  in 
the  country.  A 
description  of  the 
rooms  and  their 
various  uses  will 
give  the  best  recital 
of  the  work  of  the 
club. 

Situated    on 
Bromfield    Street,      L  .    -       - 
in  the  heart  of  the 
old  city,  the  rooms 
are    within    easy 
reach  of  the  mem- 
bers, urban  or  suburban,  at  any  time  during 
the  day  or  evening.  They  are  also  near  the 
photographic  stock  houses,  so  that  sup- 
plies are  within  easy  call.     The  elevator 
at  No.  50  takes  one  to  the  top  of  the 
building,  near  the  sim,  as  sun  worshippers 
should    be.     Yet    even   here  in  the  fifth 
story,  the  domain  of  air  and  sky  is  con- 
tinually being   encroached  upon  by  the 
greed  of  builders  and  land  owners,  who 
arrogantly  push  their  walls  and  chimneys 


between  the  sun  and  its  high  priests  of 
the  camera.  Added  to  this  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  scaffolds  with  their  cat's 
cradles  of  wires,  all  casting  shadows,  per- 
haps upon  the  printing  bench,  try  to  net 
in  the  sun  even  when  it  climbs  high 
enough  to  peep  over  the  walls.  Prob- 
ably the  ideal  location  for  the  Camera 
Club  will  never  be  had  until  it  secures 
space  in  the  State  House  dome  or  upon 
an  enlarged  platform  surmounting  the 
Bunker  Hill  monument. 

Arrived  at  our  elevation,  we  find  our- 
selves in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  large  floor  of  the  Pratt  Building. 
From  a  hall  of  our  own,  where  we  are 
greeted  by  a  heroic  bas  relief  of  Daguerre, 
we  enter  on  the  left  a  large  room  about 
twenty  by  thirty-five  feet.  Here  is  the 
centre  of  the  social  life  of  the  club  and 
the  hall  for  its  exhibitions.     It  is  divided 


Picturesque  Devon. 
by  j.   p.   LOUD. 

by  a  screen  partition  with  a  curtained 
opening  into  a  square  exhibition  gallery 
lighted  by  a  large  sky-light,  the  rays 
through  which  are  diffused  by  a  re- 
flecting cone  much  as  the  sounding  bells 
over  the  pulpits  of  old  used  to  spread 
the  holy  utterance  of  venerable  pastors. 
Its  walls  are  sheathed  with  pine  which  in 
turn  has  been  covered  with  hemp  bagging 
or  burlap  dyed  a  dark  green,  making  an 
admirable  background   for  photographic 
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prints.  This  method  is  to  be  commended, 
as  it  permits  driving  nails  or  hooks  at  any- 
place and  thus  hanging  the  pictures  with- 
out r^ow  of  cord  or  wire,  the  holes  in  the 
burlap  jlosing  when  the  nail  is  withdrawn. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  introducing  our 
reader  to  the  Boston  Camera  Club  of  to- 
day, it  is  appropriate  to  inform  him  that 
at  this  day  of  writing  and  of  his  visit  he 
will  find  upon  the  walls  the  prints  shown 
by  the  members  at  their  Annual  Club  Ex- 
hibition of  1893.  We  speak  elsewhere 
of  the  exhibitions  in  which  the  club  takes 
part,  but  these  particular  prints,  many  of 
which  we  reproduce,  shall  have  mention 
of  their  own. 

First,  we  must  speak  of  the  pictures  of 
Mr.  O.  A.  Karnes,  which  obtained  double 
re<  ognition  from  the  judges,  Messrs.  E. 
C.  Tarbell,  J.  Eastman  Chase  and  Frank 
Rowel],  who  awarded  two  diplomas,  one 
for  the  entire  exhibit  and  one  for  the 
most  artistic  picture.  These  photographs 
were  largely  water  and  surf  pictures  with 


most  effective  cloud  rendering.  Mr. 
Eames  has  with  great  talent  surmounted 
one  of  the  difficulties  in  photography.  It 
is  rarely  that  with  an  exposure  long  en- 
ough to  give  the  requisite  detail  in  a  land- 
scape sufficient  delicacy  can  be  preserved 
in  the  sky  to  show  the  gradations  in  at- 
mosphere and  cloud.  Mr.  Eames  has  in 
two  ways  met  this  difficulty.  One  method 
is  by  double  printing,  that  is  by  printing 
the  landscape  from  one  negative  and  the 
clouds  from  another,  thus  combining  the 
two  in  a  harmonious  whole.  He  also 
secures  a  good  result  by  printing  the 
whole  negative  so  long  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  landscape  proper,  and 
then  shading  the  dark  part  of  the  nega- 
tive, allowing  the  sky  to  print  for  a  much 
longer  time,  thus  bringing  out  such  clouds 
as  may  be  in  the  original  plate. 

The  judges  also  awarded  a  diploma  for 
technical  excellence  to  Mr.  Cockayne, 
who  showed  some  very  beautiful  pictures 
of  mountain  scenery  along  the  line  of  the 
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Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  While  no 
other  diplomas  were  awarded,  the  judges 
specially  commended  several  other  pict- 
ures, among  which  were  a  charming  rural 
composition  by  Mr.  Andrews,  some  por- 
traits by  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Gorrie  and 
various  pictures  by  Miss  Eddy,  Mr.  Loud 
and  others. 

These  photographs  which  we  have 
described  fill  the  walls  of  the  square  gal- 
lery, and  we  may  now  lift  the  curtain  and 
venture  into  the  smaller  room  or  library 
beyond.  Here  are  book-cases,  periodical 
tables  and  desks,  and  here  is  gathered 
the  literature  of  the  art  in  English,  French 
and  German.  The  newcomer  in  the 
photographic  field  will  wonder  at  the 
quantity  and  variety  of  this  literature, 
particularly  as  shown  in  periodicals.    The 


are  beautifully  illustrated,  either  to  show 
some  process  of  reproduction  or  for  the 
charm  of  the  pictures  themselves. 

The  club  possessions  also  include  some 
beautiful  collections  of  pictures  by  the 
great  photographers.  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson 
and  Mr.  SutclirTe,  of  England,  who  are 
known  as  perhaps  the  best  landscape  and 
genre  photographers  of  the  world,  have 
been  exhibitors  with  the  Boston  Camera 
Club,  and  have  given  choice  specimens  of 
their  art. 

We  must,  however,  not  wait  too  long  in 
the  show-rooms  of  the  club,  but  must  see 
the  working  apartments,  even  penetrating 
into  the  occult  recesses  where  no  ray  of 
white  light  must  come.  The  studio  is 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  hallway 
from  the  gallery.     Here  we  have  a  room 


Sitting  in  the  Sun. 

BY   MISS    S.    J.    EDDY. 


journals  are  very  numerous,  many  issued 
by  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photo- 
graphic supplies,  many  the  official  publi- 
cations of  photographic  societies  or  clubs, 
and  many  also  independent  magazines 
standing   upon   their  own  merit.     Many 


about  twenty-five  feet  square,  with  west 
exposure.  A  third  of  the  roof  above  is 
glazed,  the  sashes  being  covered  when 
desired  by  large  curtains,  either  white  to 
diffuse  and  cloud  the  light,  or  quite  dark 
to  exclude  it.     Large  windows  occupying 
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nearly  the  whole  front  of  the  room  and 
similarly  curtained  give  ample  side  light. 
Here  we  see  all  the  paraphernalia 
that  is  usually  found  in  photographic 
galleries,  and  also  some  believed  to  be 
original  with  the  fertile-brained  members 
of  the  club.  Screens  mounted  and  cur- 
tains rolled  serve  as  backgrounds.  These 
are  of  plain  color,  white,  black,  gray  or 


the  old  traditional  appointments  seen 
even  in  tin-type  saloons.  Here  is  the 
same  old  Grecian  pillar  or  pedestal  upon 
which  our  great-uncle  leaned  with  un- 
wonted and  uncomfortable  dignity  in 
1855,  and  here  also  the  painted  rock 
wall  upon  which  our  dear  maiden  aunt 
sat  almost  a  generation  ago,  swinging  her 
shaker  bonnet,   and  here  the  straw  mat 


Leather  Lane. 

BY  E.    R.   ANDREWS, 


shaded  in  tone,  and  some  represent  scen- 
ery, wooded  glens  or  panelled  chambers 
and  afford  great  variety  and  scope  for  the 
imagination  or  taste  of  the  operator. 
Against  the  ceiling  are  two  parallel  rails, 
upon  which  run  pulleys  carrying  a  long 
brass  curtain  rod.  This  rod,  which  may 
be  carried  from  the  front  to  the  back  of 
the  room  and  fixed  at  any  angle,  is  hung 
with  draperies  capable  of  being  adjusted 
either  as  accessories  or  screens  for  the 
subject.  Delving  behind  into  the  corn- 
ers of  the   room,   we   shall    find   some  of 


which  represented  the  patch  of  grass  up- 
on which  she  rested  the  toes  of  her 
ankle-tied  slippers.  These  venerable 
relics  are  rarely  used,  but  they  are  at 
hand.  The  instruments  of  torture,  head- 
rests and  iron-jointed  chairs  belong  also 
in  this  category. 

Hut  there  are  modern  appointments  as 
well :  chairs  of  modish  cut,  a  lounge,  as- 
piring to  recall  the  days  of  Louis  Qua- 
torze,  and  a  wonderful  cabinet  of  gauzes 
and  films,  be-striped  and  be-spangled, 
brocades,    scarfs,    feathers,    shawls,   fans, 
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An   Active   Market. 

BY  W.   S.    BRIGGS. 


;and  a  hundred  other  chiffons  which  have 
bedecked  peasant  girl  and  royal  lady, 
pensive  nun  and  coryphee  —  all  creations 
upon  the  sensitive  plates  of  these  ama- 
teur photographers. 

All  these  are  at  the  end  of  the  room 
where  the  visitor  naturally  first  finds  him- 
self; in  front  of  the  camera,  but  facing 
him,  are  the  two  cameras  of  the  club 
commonly  kept  in  use.  These  have  a 
capacity  for  plates  of  any  size  not  larger 
than  eleven  by  fourteen  inches.  Graded 
holders  and  kits  provide  for  the  various 
sizes,  and  different  front  boards  will  re- 
ceive the  various  lenses  of  the  members 
if  they  prefer  them  to  the  club  lenses. 
"The  proudest  boast  of  the  club,  however, 
is  its  new  universal  lens  made  by  Ross  of 
London  and  specially  imported.  In  this 
room  is  also  the  shelf  upon  which  newly 
developed  negatives  are  placed  upon  their 
saw-horse  like  racks  for  drying.  If  the 
visitor  should  be  audacious  enough  to 
examine  some  of  these  plates,  he  would 
find  those  mysterious  glasses  upon  which 
a  fair  young  girl  is  made  to  look  like  a 


daughter  of  Africa,  her  hair  which  is 
black  in  life  crowning  her  head  like  a 
silver  turban  or  snow  drift. 

This  room  is  also  used  at  times  for  the 
exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  and  the  club 
lantern  stands  on  one  side,  while  in  the 
corner  of  a  closet  near  at  hand  may  be 
seen  the  tall  iron  cylinders,  not  unlike 
soda  cylinders,  holding  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  necessary  to  furnish  the  lime 
light  for  the  lantern.  Here,  also,  at  the 
stated  club-meetings  is  served  the  simple 
lunch  of  beer  and  sandwiches,  with  an 
occasional  flight  into  the  extravagance  of 
salads  or  oysters. 

The  real  internal  working  of  the  club 
is  not  known,  however,  until  the  dark 
rooms  are  seen.  In  these  the  club  is  rich, 
having  no  less  than  three,  one  of  which 
is  reserved,  however,  for  the  use  of  the 
enlarging  and  reducing  camera  by  the 
electric  light.  Let  us  visit  first  the  old 
dark  room,  built  by  the  club  when  in 
1886  it  first  took  possession,  and  still  the 
favorite  of  many  of  the  old  members  de- 
spite   the     modern     allurements    of    the 
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rooms  across  the  hall-way  more  recently 
constructed.  This  dark  room  is  of  good 
size,  perhaps  fifteen  feet  square.  The 
dark  side  of  the  room  is  occupied  by 
lockers  of  various  sizes,  rented  to  the 
members  and  holding  their  various  chem- 
icals, trays  and  supplies  which  are  not 
provided  by  the  club  for  general  use. 

The  centre  of  the  room  is  occupied  by 
additional  lockers,  their  tops  forming  a 
table  with  the  end  nearest  the  windows 
close  against  the  wall  and  with  ample 
passage-way  about  the  other  three  sides. 
Upon  one  side  of  this  table,  against  one 
section  of  a  window  properly  screened, 
is  a  camera  for  enlarging  or  reducing,  of 
which  more  anon.  Upon  the  other  side 
of  the  room  from  the  lockers  and  across 
the  table  is  the  real  work  shop  of  the 
club,  a  long  sink  some  twelve  feet  in 
length  and  three  in  width.  This  is 
against  the  partition  which  separates  the 


dark  room  from  the  studio  full  of  light. 
Three  windows  three  feet  square  admit 
light  from  the  studio  upon  the  sink  in  the 
dark-room,  but  it  is  a  very  different  light 
from  that  by  which  my  readers  will  pe- 
ruse this  article.  In  its  source  it  is  in- 
deed similar,  for  upon  the  studio  side  it 
is  by  day  sunlight  and  by  night  gas  light 
from  burners  placed  immediately  outside 
the  pane.  Upon  the  dark-room  side,, 
however,  it  is  far  different,  for  the  win- 
dows are  covered  with  several  screens  of 
yellow  or  red  fabric,  which  strain  the 
white  light  of  the  actinic  rays,  which 
would  affect  the  sensitive  plate,  and  ad- 
mit only  the  reddish  rays  by  which  we 
may  safely  work.  These  screens  are 
hung  on  pulleys  and  may  be  added  or 
withdrawn  one  by  one  so  that  the  oper- 
ator may  have  the  degree  of  protection 
which  his  work  may  require.  This  is 
usually  the    only  light    permitted  in  the 
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room,  akhough  the  room  has  two  win- 
dows of  its  own  opening  into  the  outer 
air.  These  windows  are,  however,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pane  giving  light  to 
the  enlarging  camera  before  spoken  of, 
screened  and  used  only  for  ventilating 
purposes. 

The  sink  demands  attention.  Below 
it  are  shelves  with  developing  trays  of 
hard  rubber  or  glass  or  china,  or  in  some 
cases  of  wood  or  papier  mache  protected 


oped  and  fixed,  and  through  which  a 
stream  of  water  runs  constantly  changing 
the  water  and  thoroughly  washing  the 
plate.  Shelves  above  contain  the  usual 
appointments  of  a  dark  room.  Grad- 
uates of  various  sizes,  funnels  for  strain- 
ing solutions,  scales  for  weighing  chemi- 
cals, mortars  and  pestles  and  glass  rods 
for  stirring  and  absorbent  cotton  for  fil- 
tering are  among  the  tools  here  seen. 
Above   the   sinks   are    numerous   faucets,. 


Canton   Marshes   in   November. 

BY   BENJAMIN    KIMBALL. 


with  an  asphalt  varnish.  These  are  of 
all  sizes,  from  four  inches  by  five  to 
twenty-four  inches  by  thirty,  and  in  depth 
from  an  inch  to  five  inches.  The  sink 
above  is  covered  for  its  full  length  by  a 
wooden  rack  or  drainer  with  wooden 
rounded  slats  very  near  together.  At  the 
back  are  sunk  glass  baths  about  fifteen 
inches  deep  and  ten  wide,  holding  the 
various  fixing  solutions,  into  which  plates 
or  films  may  be  lowered  upon  forks  which 
hold  them.  At  either  end  are  washing 
tanks,  into  which  plates  and  films  are 
similarly  placed  after  having  been  devel- 


and  in  this  room  there  is  space  for  three 
working  together,  who  with  mutual  for- 
bearance need  give  each  other  no  annoy- 
ance. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hall-way  is 
the  newer  dark-room,  divided  into  ten 
stalls,  of  one  of  which  we  give  an  illus- 
tration. Each  of  these  stalls  is  ample 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  person  de- 
veloping, and  contains  all  the  appoint- 
ments which  he  may  require  for  his  work. 
Individual  electric  incandescent  lamps 
screened  with  reddened  porcelain  shades 
are  at  the  control  of  the  worker,  and  each 
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stall  has  sink,  fau- 
cets,   baths,    and 

washing- box. 

Adjoining  this 
room  is  a  smaller 
one,  which  we  have 
before  referred  to 
as  devoted  to  the 
enlarging  and  re- 
ducing camera  used 
with  the  electrical 
light.  Upon  one 
side  is  a  develop- 
ing sink,  similar  to 
those  we  have  de- 
scribed, lighted  by 
screened  incandes- 
cent lamps.  Upon 
the  other  is  the 
table  with  the  cam- 
era and  rail  upon 
which  this  and  the 
focussing  board  run. 
At  one  end  of  the 
railway  an  opening 
in  a  screened  win- 
dow allows  the  use  of  daylight,  and  at 
the  other  end  an  arc  light,  automatic  in 
feed  of  carbon,  behind  two  condensing 
lenses  about  15  inches  in  diameter,  makes 


Idol,  Ancient  City  of  Copan,  Honduras 
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Yacht  Constellation. 

BY    H.    A.     I.ATIMER. 


the  club  independ- 
ent of  sun  or  cloud. 
It  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  this 
paper  to  enter  into 
the  discussion  of 
processes,  yet  a 
word  as  to  the 
working  of  this 
camera  may  be  of 
interest.  The  ob- 
jects to  be  accom- 
plished are  to  ob- 
tain pictures  larger 
or  smaller  than  the 
negative  which  has 
been  made  by  direct 
exposure,  whether 
landscape  or  por- 
trait. The  three 
things  to  be  con- 
sidered in  accom- 
plishing these  ob- 
jects are  the  nega- 
tive properly  illum- 
inated, the  lens,  and 
the  sensitive  surface,  whether  of  paper  or 
glass,  which  is  to  receive  the  enlarged  or 
reduced  picture.  Of  these  three  things, 
one  only,  the  negative,  is  fixed  in  posi- 
tion. This  is  held 
in  a  frame  and  bril- 
liantly illumined 
either  by  daylight 
or  by  the  electric 
light  properly  con- 
densed shining 
through  it.  The  lens 
is  movable,  being  set 
in  a  camera  which 
can  be  slid  back  and 
forward  upon  the 
rail,  while  for  finer 
adjustments  the  fo- 
cussing screw  of  the 
camera  is  used.  The 
sensitive  surface  in 
the  case  of  reduc- 
tions is  usually  a 
thin  crystal  plate  of 
glass,  coated,  of 
course,  with  a  sen- 
sitized emulsion,  and 
this  is  placed  in  the 
same    place    as   the 
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ground  glass  of  the  camera,  and  is  likewise 
moveable,  the  lens  pointing  at  the  illumin- 
ed negative.  The  result  when  developed  is 
a  reduced  negative  of  the  negative  ;  and 
as  a  negative  of  a  negative  is  a  positive, 
we  have   a   photograph   upon   glass  of  a 
size  fitted  for  use  as  a  lantern  slide  with 
its   lights   light  and  its  sha- 
dows  dark.      This   when       1 
thrown  upon  the  screen  by 
the  magic  lantern  gives  the 
picture  in  its  true  relations       \ 
of  light  and  shade. 

Enlargements  are  usually 
made  upon  paper  coated 
with  a  sensitized  emulsion  : 
known  as  bromide  paper, 
which  is  for  purposes  of 
exposure  tacked  upon  a 
movable  easel  or  board  which 
travels   upon   the    same  rail  ■.  N 

as   the  camera,  the   camera 
being    reversed   from   the 
position  usually  occupied  in 
making  a  lantern  slide.   Both 
the  glass  lantern  slide  plate 
or     transparency     and     the 
bromide  paper  enlargement 
require  after  exposure  to  be 
treated    chemically    or    de- 
veloped before   the   picture 
becomes  apparent  or  made 
permanent.      The   result, 
whether  enlargement  or  re- 
duction, depends  upon   the 
relative   distances   from   the 
lens  of  the  negative  or  object 
on   the    one    side    and    the 
picture  upon  the  other.    Im- 
agine the  lens  at  the  crossing 
of  an  X    whose    legs    upon 
either  side  are  of  different  lengths.     Be- 
tween   the    two  legs  on  one  side  is  the 
negative  or  object ;  between  the  two  on 
the  other  side  is  the  picture.     If  the  ne- 
gative or  object  is  nearer  the  lens  than 
the  picture,  the  picture  will   be   an   en- 
largement ;  if  the  negative  or  object  be 
farther    away    from    the    lens    than    the 
picture,  the  picture  will  be  a  reduction. 

In  addition  to  these  facilities  of  the 
Club,  there  are  opportunities  for  printing 
upon  shelves  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
many  minor  appointments  for  trimming 
and  mounting  prints,  preparing  slides,  etc. 


The  Club  holds  several  exhibitions  in  its 
rooms  during  the  year  in  addition  to  the 
regular  annual  exhibition  held  in  January. 
These  are  usually  either  the  work  of  one 
member  or  limited  to  one  class  of  pictures. 
Thus  exhibitions  have  been  held  of  por- 
traits,  of  instantaneous   work  with   hand 


Julius  Eichberg. 

BY    BENJAMIN    KIMBALL. 

cameras,  of  work  done  in  all  parts  by  the 
exhibitor,  of  marine  views  or  of  enlarge- 
ments. Lantern  slide  exhibitions  are 
frequently  held.  Field  days  have  occa- 
sionally been  held  when  the  members  of 
the  club  seek  some  picturesque  locality, 
and  return  each  with  his  exposed  plates 
to  be  developed  at  leisure  and  perhaps 
submitted  in  competition. 

The  most  important  series  of  exhibi- 
tions, however,  in  which  the  Club  partici- 
pates is  the  series  of  annual  exhibitions 
held  jointly  in  connection  with  the  Pho- 
tographic Society  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
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Society  of  Amateur  Photographers "  of 
New  York.  Representatives  of  the  three 
societies  met  in  New  York  in  October, 
1SS6,  and  agreed  that  exhibitions  should 
be  jointly  held  in  the  three  cities  in  rota- 
tion. These  exhibitions  have  since,  with 
the  exception  of  the  year  1890,  been  held 
under  these  joint  auspices,  with  slight 
modification  of  the  rules ;  the  Boston 
Camera  Club  holding  in  its  city  the 
second  exhibition  in  1888,  and  the  fifth 
in  1892,  both  at  the  galleries  of  the  Bos- 


tistic  side  of  the  work  and  to  value  tech- 
nique only  so  far  as  it  contributed  to  the 
result  sought.  For  this  reason  it  selected 
as  judges  the  well-known  Boston  artists, 
Messrs.  I.  M.  Gaugengigl,  Frederick  P. 
Vinton  and  C.  Howard  Walker.  This 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Club  excited 
not  a  little  criticism ;  from  some  painters 
for  assuming  to  class  photography  as  one 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  from  some  photo- 
graphers for  neglecting  to  properly  em- 
phasize   the    importance     of    technically 


The  Studio, 


ton  Art  Club.  The  sixth  exhibition  of 
the  series  is  held  this  month  of  April, 
1893,  in  Philadelphia. 

The  joint  exhibition  in  Boston  in  1892 
was  a  notable  collection  of  remarkable 
work,  probably  not  excelled  by  any  pho- 
tographic work  previously  shown  in 
America.  Not  alone  did  the  amateurs  of 
Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  con- 
tribute, but  there  was  considerable  work 
from  Europe,  and  not  a  few  prints  were 
sent  by  professional  workers.  It  was  the 
desire  of  the  Club  to  emphasize  the  ar- 


accurate  work  with  the  camera.     The  po- 
sition of  the  Club,  however,  may  well  be 
stated  by  copying  the    preface   to   their    f 
catalogue  of  the  exhibition. 

"  The  last  generation  has  been  notable  for  a 
wonderful  advance  in  the  discovery  of  new  pro- 
cesses and  appliances  in  the  art  of  photography,, 
and  so  rapidly  has  step  followed  step  that  there 
has  not  been  time  for  the  full  development  of  its 
possibilities,  particularly  m  the  direction  of  beauty 
or  truth  of  pictorial  representation.  This  wealth 
of  material  and  method  has  in  a  degree  justified 
the  opinion  hitherto  common  among  artists,  that 
photography  is  little  more  than  a  process  in  which 
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tools  and  chemical  agents  work  almost  automati- 
cally, and  produce  a  lifeless  result,  with  nothing 
of  aesthetic  or  artistic  selection,  composition,  or 
treatment. 

"  Professionals,  or  those  who  practice  the  art  in 
its  remunerative  applications,  have  done  much  to 
perfect  technical  processes,  but  have  done  little  to 
change  the  opinion  of  which  we  speak  by  using 
the  camera  as  the  artist  uses  his  pencil  or  his 
brush.  The  opening  of  the  art  to  the  great  army 
of  amateurs  has,  however,  already  brought  about 
a  significant  change  in  the  estimation  in  which 
photography  is  held  by  artists  of  discrimination. 

"Not  that  the  great  mass  of  amateur  work 
maintains  a  high  standard.  This  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, when  it  is  possible  for  a  person  with  an 
hour's  instruction  to  produce  photographs  at  once- 
possessed  of  merits  and  faults  each  equally  be- 
yond his  comprehension.  The  movement  has, 
however,  called  into  the  field  many  persons  of  a 
true  instinct  in  art,  with  powers  of  discrimination 
and  selection,  who  have  acquired  sufficient  mas- 
tery over  the  technique  to  reproduce  some  meas- 
ure of  the  beauty  which  they  see.  They  have 
worked  con  amore,  bound  by  no  traditions,  cour- 
ageous in  experiment,  having  regard  only  for  the 
result.  It  is  by  such  workers  as  these,  caring  only 
for  beauty  and  truth,  that  the  possibilities  of  their 
art  in  reproducing  beauty  and  truth  have  been 
unfolded. 

"The  number  of  steps  in  the  process  of  mak- 
ing a  photograph  which  call  for  the  exercise  of 
the  same  artistic  powers  that  must  be  possessed 
by  the  painter  will  be  surprising.  The  artist- 
photographer  must  select  his  picture  with  refer- 
ence to  its  composition  of  lines,  masses  of  light, 
shade,  and  texture.  By  his  choice  of  lens,  he  de- 
termines the  width  of  angle  or  the  scope  of  the 


picture.  In  focussing  and  diaphragming,  he  di- 
vides his  definition  and  his  vagueness  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  his  sense  of  pictorial  beauty. 
His  development  is  almost  as  individual  as  the 
handling  of  a  painter's  brush,  which  chooses  be- 
tween the  minute  exactness  of  a  Pre-Raphaelite 
or  a  Dusseldorf  canvas  and  the  poetic  vagueness 
of  a  Corot.  In  printing  he  has  a  wide  range  of 
expression.  He  may  use  the  gloss  of  albumenized 
paper,  the  rough  surface  of  Whatman's  drawing 
board,  the  lustrous  sheen  of  Japanese  papers,  or 
the  rich  depth  of  a  carbon  film.  Although  con- 
fined to  monochrome,  the  various  toning  baths 
and  the  pigments  of  carbon  films  open  to  him  an 
infinite  variety  of  colors,  comprising  the  lustres 
of  gold,  silver,  platinum  and  other  metals,  deep 
charcoal  blacks,  and  the  chalk  reds  of  Botticelli. 
It  is,  however,  not  the  wealth  of  materials  so 
much  as  the  artistic  discrimination  in  the  use  of 
them  which  is  illustrated  by  the  amateur  work  of 
to-day,  and  in  which  progress  is  now  being  made. 

"  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Committee  of  the  Bos- 
ton Camera  Club,  in  charge  of  the  Fifth  Annual 
Joint  Exhibition  of  the  three  leading  societies  of 
amateur  photographers  of  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston,  that  the  pictures  shown  will  ex- 
emplify more  fully  than  ever  before  this  artistic 
tendency  in  photography.  That  its  work  may  be 
recognized  by  a  tribunal  eminent  in  this  field,  it 
has  selected  as  judges  three  artists  whose  standing 
in  their  diverse  lines  of  work  gives  to  their  decis- 
ion the  highest  weight. 

"  The  Committee  has  in  mind  the  compliment 
paid  by  painters  to  a  sister  art,  when,  to  distingu- 
ish the  artist  from  the  mechanical  workman  or 
copyist,  they  gave  to  a  certain  class  of  etchers  the 
title  of  <  Painter-Etchers,'  and  it  trusts  that  in 
work  with  the  camera  there  may   be   those  who 
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will  win  for  the  honor  of  their  art  and  themselves 
the  title  of  '  Painter-Photographers.'  " 

The  result  ot  this  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Club  to  invite  artistic  work  was  most 
noticeable.  In  all  the  appointments  of 
the  exhibition  the  same  idea  was  kept  in 
mind.  The  catalogue  was  an  edition  de 
luxe  and  contained  six  plates  from  nega- 
tives made  by  exhibitors,  two  of  them 
being  photogravures,  two  of  them  gravure- 
etchings,  and  two  of  them  gelatine  prints 
upon  Japanese  and  plate  paper.  The 
edition  was  largely  sought  for  and  ex- 
hausted before  the  exhibition  closed.  Its 
cover  was  designed  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Ipsen 
and  illuminated  in  color.  The  medal 
awarded,  of  which  we  print  an  illustra- 
tion, was  of  exceptional  beauty.  De- 
signed by  Mr.  Ipsen,  it  was  cast  in  bronze 
by  Messrs.  Shreve,  Crump  &  Low.  The 
diploma  was  from  a  design  furnished  in 
competition  by  a  member  of  the  Club, 
and  of  it  Mr.  C.  Howard  Walker  who 
selected  it  wrote  : 

"  I  can  congratulate  the  Camera  Club  upon 
having  the  most  artistic  and  satisfactory  diploma 
I  have  seen  since  the  design  of  Merson's  for  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arte.  ' 

The  design  of  this  diploma  has  been 
availed  of  for  the  illustrated  title  of  this 
article. 

The   exhibition    attracted  wide    atten- 


tion and  comment  from  the  artistic  pub- 
lic and  from  the  press.  Over  a  hundred 
contributed,  and  over  six  hundred  frames,, 
many  of  them  containing  several  prints, 
were  upon  the  wall.  The  different  local- 
ities from  which  the  pictures  were  sent 
may  be  illustrated,  although  incompletely, 
by  the  following  list  of  exhibitors  to 
whom  medals  were  awarded  by  the  judges  : 
Mr.  Francis  Blake  of  Auburndale,  Mass., 
Mr.  William  Sumner  Briggs  of  Boston,, 
Mr.  Arthur  R.  Dresser  of  Kent,  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Hamilton  Emmons  of  Lon- 
don, England,  Mr.  Benjamin  Kimball  of 
Boston,  Mr.  J.  Prince  Loud  of  Boston, 
Mr.  George  M.  Morgan  of  Boston,  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Pancoast  of  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
Lyddell  Sawyer  of  Newcastle,  England, 
Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz  of  New  York,  Mr.  F. 
Dundas  Todd  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
Mr.  Clement  Williams  of  Halifax,  Eng- 
land. In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
judges  awarded  the  Club  diploma  to 
thirty-one  other  exhibitors. 

One  other  important  field  of  work  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  Boston  Camera  Club 
deserves  mention.  In  connection  with 
other  clubs  associated  in  the  interchange 
of  lantern  slides,  it  has  prepared  two  sets 
of  slides  of  merit,  one  illustrating  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  and 
the  other  set  known  as  "  Illustrated  Bos- 
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ton,"  comprising  views  of  interest  about 
the  city.  These  views  have  been  widely 
circulated  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
and  in  turn  the  Camera  Club  has  received 
and  shown  sets  illustrating  Chicago,  Cal- 
ifornia and  other  cities  and  sections. 
The  credit  of  this  work  of  the  Club  is 
largely  due  to  Mr.  William  Garrison  Reed, 
whose  efforts  and  zeal  have  been  indefati- 
gable. 

In  the  life  of  a  club  like  this,  it  is  not 
possible  to  fairly  apportion  the  credit  of 
its  development  and  prosperity.  Presi- 
dents, secretaries,  treasurers  and  com- 
mittee men  all  unite,  and  the  labor  of 
one  is  as  important  and  necessary  as  that 
of  another.  Yet  it  is 
with  pleasure  and  pride 
that  the  members  look 
back  upon  their  presi- 
dents. The  first  presi- 
dent after  reorganiza- 
tion in  1886  was  Mr. 
George  E.  Cabot,  a 
man  of  scientific  attain- 
ments and  artistic 
tastes.  He  held  the 
office  from  1886  until 
1890,  and  it  was  dur- 
ing his  administration 
(in  1887)  that  the  Club 
was  legally  incorporat- 
ed under  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mr. 
Henry  N.  Sweet,  who 
had  attained  a  high 
rank  as  a  photographer  by  his  archaeo- 
logical work  in  Central  America.  For 
three  years  Mr.  Sweet  managed  the 
Club  with  rare  skill  and  t2ct.  Mod- 
est and  quiet  in  method,  but  firm  and 
sagacious  in  action,  he  advanced  the  Club 
in  dignity  and  scope  during  his  adminis- 
tration, and  when  he  declined  re-election 
in  December,  1892,  he  retired  with  the 
highest  esteem  and  gratitude  of  his  asso- 
ciates. The  new  president  of  the  Club, 
Mr.  Edward  R.  Andrews,  is  a  man  of 
wide  experience  and  eminent  fitness  for 
the  position.  Although  busy  with  cor- 
porate and  financial  matters,  he  is  an  en- 
thusiast in  his  avocation  of  photography. 
The  excellence  and  charm  of  his  work 
may   well    be    judged    by    his    pictures 


shown  at  the  recent  club  exhibition,  of 
which  we  reproduce  two,  one  a  figure 
composition,  and  the  other  called  "  Leath- 
er Lane." 

Probably,  however,  as  much  credit  for 
the  present  high  efficiency  of  the  Club  is 
due  to  Messrs.  Edward  F.  Wilder,  John 
G.  Hubbard,  Wilbur  C.  Brown,  F.  Alcott 
Pratt,  J.  P.  Loud,  George  M.  Morgan, 
W.  O.  Witherell,  Rufus  A.  Bullock,  and 
others  who  have  acted  as  secretary  or 
treasurer,  or  have  served  upon  the  various 
committees. 

All  the  official  personnel  of  a  club  of 
this  kind  may,  however,  go  for  nought 
unless  its  membership  includes  men  whose 


Making  Lantern  Slides, 

ability  in  their  art  enables  them  to  do 
work  of  merit.  To  the  ordinary  and 
casual  observer,  a  photograph  that  is 
good  is  like  another  photograph  that  is 
good,  there  being  in  their  opinion  no 
room  for  individuality.  No  opinion  could 
be  more  mistaken.  Men  of  this  Club 
have  impressed  their  own  characteristics 
upon  their  work  so  strongly  that  it  is 
probable  that  nearly  all  the  active  mem- 
bers could  tell  at  once  which  one  of  them 
took  the  picture  shown  them.  Some  of 
these  men  will  be  remembered  for  their 
work,  and  they  deserve  individual  and  de- 
tailed mention. 

Perhaps  the  man  who  in  all  the  various 
branches  of  photographic  work  has  at- 
tained the  best  results  is  Mr.  William  S. 
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Briggs.  No  one  has  brought  into  it  more 
of  his  life  nor  more  of  a  better  life.  Al- 
though a  successful  merchant,  he  is  at  his 
best  with  his  camera  in  the  woods.     The 


Stalls   in    New   Dark  Room. 

evolution  of  his  work  is  plainly  apparent  to 
those  who  have  seen  it.  His  earliest  efforts 
were  made  with  a  small  camera  taking 
pictures  four  by  five  inches.  With  a  love 
for  the  picturesque,  he  wandered  about  the 
wharves  and  streets,  finding  pictures  where 
a  less  observing  and  discriminating  man 
would  only  find  the  commonplace.  The 
illustration  which  we  reproduce  in  this 
article  is  from  a  negative  made  at  this 
period.  He  calls  it  "An  active  market," 
and  it  represents  a  group  chaffering  over 
the  price  of  fish  at  the  vessel's  side.  Mr. 
Briggs's  next  important  line  of  work  was 
in  the  White  Mountains,  and  some  of  his 
pictures  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
ever  made  of  that  fascinating  painter's 
land.  Nothing  daunted  his  ardor,  and 
there  could  be  no  better  illustration  of 
the  rewards  which  nature  has  in  store 
for  those  who  will  work  for  them  than 
Mr.  Briggs's  series  of  snow  woodlands 
taken  in  mid-winter  in  New  Hampshire. 
His  exhibit  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  these 


prints   at   the   joint    exhibition    of   1892 
justly  won  him  a  medal.     His  technical 
work,  as  well  as  artistic  instinct,  is  of  a 
high  order,   and  from  very  many  of  his 
negatives  he  has  made  most  excellent 
lantern  slides.      Mr.  Briggs  is  at  pre- 
sent interested  in  carbon  printing,  and 
the   enlargement  of   small   negatives, 
and  is  showing  some  wonderful  results. 
Mr.  John  C.  Lee  has  shown  great 
skill   in  figure    studies.     The  picture 
which  we  reproduce  shows  his  favorite 
line  of  work,  and  is  but  one  of  many 
similar  plates  of  the  artist. 

Mr.  George  M.  Morgan  has  been 
very  successful,  particularly  in  the  por- 
traiture of  women,  his  best  known 
pictures  being  full  of  spirit  and  verve, 
yet  restrained  by  that  modesty  and 
reserve  which  gives  them  great  deli- 
cacy as  well  as  beauty. 

Mr.  Francis  Blake  has  won  distinc- 
tion in  the  more  technical  branches 
of  the  art.     His  attention  has  been 
largely  devoted  to  the  study  of  instan- 
taneous photography  and  its  mechan- 
ism.    In  this  he  has  been  associated 
with    Mr.  John    G.    Hubbard,  whose 
collaboration  has  been  of  great  value. 
Working    together,    they    have    per- 
fected   a    quick    shutter    for    instan- 
taneous  work   which    is    recognized    as 
based  upon  the  most  scientific  principles. 
Mr.  Blake's  work  with  this  has  been  mar- 
vellous and  is  not  excelled,  and  perhaps 
not  equalled,  by  that  of  Mr.  Muybridge, 
or  the  other  men  better  known.     Passing 
trains,  tennis   players  in  action,  pigeons 
in  flight  and  ponies  in  motion  have  been 
wonderfully  pictured. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Loud's  work  is  delicate 
and  refined.  Although  he  has  shown 
comparatively  little,  all  his  pictures  show 
taste  in  selection  of  subject,  appreciation 
of  natural  beauty,  and  fidelity  in  repro- 
duction. 

Miss  Eddy  of  Providence  is  a  poet  in 
her  work.  If  any  evidence  of  this  were 
needed  beyond  the  reproduction  which 
accompanies  this  article,  we  might  refer 
to  her  exhibit  at  the  recent  Mechanics' 
Fair  in  Boston,  where  she  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  association. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Chase  of  Brookline  has 
done  creditable  work  in  the  way  of  figure 
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studies  and  portraiture.  With  a  dramatic 
instinct  of  selection,  he  has  often  chosen 
bizarre  subjects  such  as  Japanese,  fancy 
skirt  dancers,  athletes,  etc.,  but  he  has 
also  shown  excellent  prints  of  more  con- 
ventional subjects. 

The  portrait  work  of  Messrs.  George 
H.  Eaton,  H.  B.  Pearson  and  J.  M.  Gor- 
rie,  all  members  of  the  club,  is  excellent 
and  well  known.  Of  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Eames,  Andrews  and  Cockayne  we  have 
already  spoken,  and  there  are  many,  such 
as  Messrs.  Dunham,  Latimer,  French, 
whose  well  known  photographs  of  old 
New  England  houses  are  of  special  inter- 
est, and  others,  each  worthy  of  detailed 
mention  if  space  permitted. 

One  word  more  seems  proper  to  say, 
and  that  is  of  the  changed  attitude  which 
the  painters  of  the  day  are  gradually 
assuming  towards  photography.  The 
writer  would  be  sadly  ungrateful  if  he 
were  not  to  recognize  the  cordial  encour- 
agement and  welcome  which  has  been 
given  to  his  work  by  painters  who  a  dozen 
years  ago  would  have  been  inclined  to 
deny  that  any  rays  could  do  artistic  work 
through  the  lens  of  a  camera.  Limita- 
tions there  are  to  the  art  and  grievous 
ones,  but  its  power  of  catching  transient 
expression  or  phase,  its  wonderful  and  at 


times  dangerous  wealth  of  detail,  and  the 
variety  in  tone  which  may  be  used  are 
becoming  better  appreciated.  Its  tech- 
nical faults  may  be  utilized  for  artistic 
rendering  of  truth  with  great  delicacy. 
Atmosphere  may  be  represented,  and  the 
November  fog  of  a  marsh,  the  brilliant- 
clearness  of  a  June  day  or  the  hot  sleepy 
haze  of  a  September  afternoon  may  all 
be  preserved  in  the  picture. 

The  Boston  Camera  Club  is  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  artist  painters  of  Boston 
for  encouragement  and  assistance.  They 
have  acted  frequently  as  judges  at  exhibi- 
tions, giving  great  care  and  study  to  the 
work.  They  have  not  infrequently  given 
to  the  Club  talks  and  lectures  of  great 
interest  and  value.  One  of  the  most 
enjoyable  meetings  of  recent  years  was 
in  the  winter  of  1892,  when  the  late  J. 
Foxcroft  Cole  was  kind  enough  to  lecture 
before  the  Club  on  composition,  and  then 
criticized  and  commented  upon  the  vari- 
ous pictures  submitted  by  the  members. 

The  photographic  art  has  a  future,  and 
in  it  are  possibilities  far  beyond  those 
reached.  A  potent  agency  in  that  future 
and  in  the  accomplishment  of  those  pos- 
sibilities is  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  into 
whose  confidence  the  large  New  England 
public  has  been  welcomed  in  these  pages. 
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By  Frank  H.  Sweet. 

IS  not  in  self-abasement  — 

That  is  but  an  abject  pride, 
But  in  the  honoring  of  those 
We  chance  to  walk  beside. 
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BIENNIAL    ELECTIONS    AND    LEGISLATIVE    SESSIONS. 

By  Raymond  L.  Bridgman. 


UCH  interest  is  felt  in 
Massachusetts  and  i  ri 
other  states  in  the  ques- 
tion of  biennial  state 
elections  and  biennial 
sessions  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Many  people  would 
have  both  kinds  of  biennials.  Others 
would  have  biennial  state  elections,  but  do 
not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  hold  a  legis- 
lative session  as  infrequently  as  once  in  two 
years.  I  believe  that  both  of  the  proposed 
changes  —  in  many  states  they  are  of 
course  effected  changes  —  would  be  un- 
wise and  would  work  to  the  serious  injury 
of  the  state.  Having  once  thought  other- 
wise, and  having  been  compelled,  in  can- 
dor, to  change  my  view  because  of  in- 
creased familiarity  with  facts  as  they  are 
to  be  observed  at  the  state  house  and  in 
state  politics,  having  also  had  better  fa- 
cilities for  observation  than  most  people, 
it  may  be  pertinent  to  set  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  my  conclusions.  It  will  help  to 
a  clear  idea  of  the  situation  to  take  up 
first  the  question  of  biennial  sessions  of 
the  legislature. 

The  demand  for  biennial  sessions  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  the  legislature 
spends  much  time  foolishly,  that  the  ses- 
sions are  needlessly  long  and  expensive, 
that  it  is  unwise  to  keep  up  a  constant 
tinkering  of  the  laws,  that  the  business 
people  do  not  want  the  laws  disturbed  so 
often,  that  the  lawyers  protest  against  the 
constant  revision,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple cannot  keep  up  with  the  new  legisla- 
tion, that  many  "cranky"  matters  are 
introduced,  and,  in  short,  that  the  needs 
of  the  state  for  new  laws  would  be  amply 
served  by  a  session  once  in  two  years,  to 
the  great  relief  of  the  popular  mind  from 
apprehension  of  the  evil  which  an  igno- 
rant and  shameless  legislature  may  do  and 
to  the  saving  of  the  popular  pocket  of 
the  large  expense  of  their  objectionable 
proceedings. 

Beyond  dispute  there  is  need  of  re- 
form   in    legislative   methods.     Some   of 


the  popular  criticism  is  richly  deserved. 
But  to  attempt  reform  by  introducing 
biennial  sessions  would  only  aggravate 
directly  some  of  the  evils  whose  remedy 
is  sought,  and  would,  as  I  think  can  be 
conclusively  shown,  introduce  other  and 
greater  ones.  It  must  ever  be  remem- 
bered by  the  reformers  that  in  a  govern- 
ment by  the  people  the  ideal  of  excel- 
lence which  the  critics  can  see  in  contrast 
to  reality  can  never  be  attained  till  the 
people  are  in  a  higher  stage  of  develop- 
ment than  at  present.  Popular  govern- 
ment must  ever  reflect  popular  life  and 
the  morals  and  customs  of  the  times.  If 
there  is  a  popular  eagerness  for  wealth, 
the  public  treasury  is  sure  to  be  exposed 
to  the  plunderings  of  dishonest  contract- 
ors, and  the  halls  of  legislation  are  certain 
to  be  infested  by  men  who  procure  their 
elections  for  the  sake  of  increasing  their 
material  substance  by  selling  their  votes. 
If  ambition  for  office  at  the  hands  of  the 
people  be  prevalent,  then  men  are  always 
to  be  found  in  the  legislature  whose  quali- 
fication is  their  anxiety  to  seem  distin- 
guished among  their  fellows,  not  their  fit- 
ness to  make  laws  for  the  people.  Am- 
bition and  desire  of  wealth  are  strong 
and  almost  universal  motives  in  men  of 
this  generation,  and  so  the  legislature  will 
be  under  their  curse.  It  is  not  for  the 
legislative  reformers  to  be  discouraged, 
even  if  the  evils  from  them  crop  up  con- 
tinually, nor  to  cease  their  efforts,  nor  to 
imagine  that  it  will  be  any  remedy  to  re- 
duce the  legitimate  demand  of  the  peo- 
ple for  legislation. 

It  is  natural  that  most  people  should 
believe  that  there  is  too  much  legislation. 
Each  individual  has  few  needs  in  this  re- 
spect. He  seldom  goes  to  the  legisla- 
ture for  its  aid.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
people  never  go  at  all.  To  them  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  and  of  money  to  hold  an- 
nual sessions.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
the  rural  districts.  The  majority  of  the 
country  people  would  probably  be  per- 
fectly reconciled  to  sessions  less  frequent 
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than  once  in  two  years.  They  are  not 
constantly  in  large  cities.  They  do  not 
feel  the  force  of  the  current  of  the  times. 
But  the  most  active  life  of  the  people  is 
where  the  population  is  most  dense, 
where  there  are  the  greatest  accumula- 
tions of  property,  where  there  are  many 
interests  to  be  affected  by  legislation, 
where  enterprise  is  most  vigorous,  where 
thought  is  the  most  active,  and  where 
there  is  the  most  energetic  pushing  for- 
ward into  the  unseen  but  supposedly 
profitable  future.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the 
cities  and  large  towns  bring  more  and 
more  legislation  to  the  state  house  every 
year.  Their  wants  are  more  complex 
than  those  of  the  small  towns.  The 
issues  which  have  not  been  foreseen  by 
the  legislators  of  the  past  are  more  numer- 
ous. It  is  every  year  more  evident  that 
the  safe  rule  for  the  growth  of  the  state 
is  to  have  frequent  opportunities  for  ad- 
justment, for  frequent  adaptation  of  the 
laws  to  the  rapidly  developing  needs  of 
the  times. 

If  there  were  soundness  in  the  argu- 
ment for  biennial  sessions  on  the  ground 
of  too  much  legislation,  then  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  times  would  be  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  the  history  of  Massachusetts 
at  least  in  recent  years  proves  beyond 
question  that  the  necessary  course  is  not 
in  less  frequent  attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  state,  but  rather  in  more  faithful 
watchfulness  over  them.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  legislation  is  not  an  en- 
tertainment, nor  a  diversion,  nor  a  free 
treat,  nor  anything  but  the  most  serious 
business  for  those  who  ask  for  it  —  save 
for  some  few  professional  agitators,  and 
even  they  have  their  standing  only  because 
there  are  serious  evils  to  the  people  they 
represent  which  need  legislative  action 
for  their  reform. 

These  people  who  come  to  the  state 
house  on  serious  business  do  not  come 
with  any  more  alacrity  than  people  go  to 
law  about  other  matters.  Their  attend- 
ance at  the  legislature  takes  them  from 
their  usual  business,  which  is  a  money 
loss  to  them.  Expenses  of  time,  hotels, 
railroad  travel,  printing,  lawyers'  fees  and 
so  on  must  be  incurred,  which  are  often 
large,  and  which  are  always  an  obstacle 
to  seeking  legislation.     If  it  were  not  for 


the  expense  of  getting  laws  passed,  many 
more  people  would  doubtless  be  at  the 
state  house  for  new  changes  and  adjust- 
ments in  the  social  and  business  order. 
Circumstances  conspire  to  prevent  people 
from  petitioning  for  desired  legislation. 
There  is  the  uncertainty  of  favorable  ac- 
tion, which  is  in  itself  a  deterrent  from 
agitation.  There  is  the  mysterious  lobby 
to  be  dealt  with,  to  encounter  which  the 
inexperienced  man  fears  will  cost  him 
more  than  he  can  afford  to  pay.  There 
is  the  inherent  disposition  to  bear  the 
ills  we  have  rather  than  to  fly  to  those  we 
know  not  of.  So  nothing  but  the  urgency 
of  his  needs  will  bring  the  average  peti- 
tioner to  the  state  house. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  and  in 
spite  of  the  prolonged  and  active  effort 
for  biennials  by  leading  men  of  both 
parties  and  by  many  of  the  rank  and  file, 
by  the  leading  republican  press,  by  the 
ablest  representatives  of  the  independent 
press  and  by  the  country  press  generally, 
the  demand  for  legislation  in  Massachu- 
setts constantly  increases.  No  one  would 
have  it  if  he  could  help  it.  Every  one, 
as  a  rule,  shrinks  from  it.  Popular  de- 
mand is  asserted  to  be  on  the  side  of  less 
frequent  sessions.  As  far  as  can  be 
judged,  the  result  of  the  will  of  man 
would  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  ses- 
sions and  the  quantity  of  legislation. 
Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  I  say,  legis- 
lation grows  in  quantity  and  the  future 
has  no  prospect  of  any  diminution. 

This  is  nothing  else  than  the  demon- 
stration, by  the  vital  force  of  the  com- 
munity itself,  that  the  demand  for  bien- 
nial sessions  is  an  error.  It  is  philoso- 
phically wrong,  because  it  would  cramp 
and  retard  the  well  rounded  development 
of  the  state.  It  would  continue  present 
inequalities  in  the  relation  of  different 
classes  to  each  other.  It  would  tend  to 
pull  back  the  Commonwealth  from  its 
preeminence  among  the  states,  and  it 
would  nullify  in  part  the  promise  it  has 
in  its  frequent  attention  to  matters  of 
popular  concern  that  it  will  lead  the  na- 
tion in  the  speedy  establishment  of  justice 
and  in  the  well-proportioned  develop- 
ment of  all  classes  of  society.  Advocates 
of  biennials  cannot  deny  the  fact  (for  it 
has  actually  occurred  during  their  agita- 
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tion)  that  the  more  they  have  talked  and 
written  for  biennials,  the  stronger  has 
been  the  demonstration  in  the  very 
organic  life  of  the  people  that  there  is 
urgent  necessity  for  frequent  legislation 
for  the  well  being  of  the  state,  and  that 
anything  which  interrupts  it  is  an  obstacle 
in  the  normal  progress  of  the  community 
as  a  whole.  How,  then,  can  they  justify 
their  position  and  assert  that  to  be  a 
benefit  and  a  necessity  which  the  Com- 
monwealth as  a  whole  continually  pro- 
nounces an  injury  and  a  menace  to  her 
harmonious  and  natural  growth? 

The  acts  of  the  legislature  themselves 
are  witness  to  the  need  of  legislation, 
unless  it  be  maintained  that  our  govern- 
ment itself  is  largely  foolishness.  In 
recent  years  the  Blue  Book  has  grown 
rapidly  in  volume.  For  a  long  time  its 
pages  have  been  of  the  same  size,  and 
hence  comparisons  of  years  by  pages  are 
just.  In  1859  there  was  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  legislation  for  the  ante-bellum 
period.  The  laws  and  resolves  in  the 
Blue  Book  edition  filled  472  pages.  Then 
they  fell  in  amount  for  several  years ; 
then  rose  and  fell  and  rose  again  till  the 
six  months'  session  of  1874,  with  its 
laborious  and  voluminous  enlargement 
and  codification  of  the  railroad  law,  re- 
sulted in  a  Blue  Book  of  493  pages. 
Then  the  volume  of  legislation,  in  the 
stagnation  and  severe  business  distress 
which  followed  the  greenback  catastrophe 
of  1874,  fell  off  rapidly.  In  1878  the 
pages  were  320  in  number;  in  1879,  the 
retrenchment  year,  277  ;  in  1880,  262  ; 
in  1881,  328;  in  1882,  258;  in  1883, 
298;  in  1884,  400;  in  1885,  434;  in 
1886,  396  j  in  1887,  603  ;  in  1888,  572  ; 
in  1889,  497;  in  1890,  570;  in  1891, 
463;  in  1892,  592.  Here  is  a  vast  in- 
crease in  business  in  recent  years.  It  is 
a  proof  that  legislation  was  demanded 
by  the  people,  and  that  the  work  of  the 
legislature  was  essential  to  the  safe  and 
rapid  development  of  the  state,  unless 
the  champion  of  biennial  sessions  is 
ready  to  argue  that  the  people  would  in- 
cur all  the  expense  it  involved  solely  from 
an  unreasonable  itching  for  unnecessary 
legislation  ;  that  they  would  put  them- 
selves foolishly  to  the  exertion  which 
is    unavoidable    in    the    preparation    rnd 


prosecution  of  cases  before  the  legisla- 
ture, that  they  would  incur  the  expense 
of  repeated  travel  and  hotel  bills  in  go- 
ing to  Boston,  that  they  would  spend  days 
at  the  state  house  and  hire  some  one  in 
the  much-advertised  lobby  to  watch  their 
matters  for  them,  and  they  would  pay 
money  to  lawyers  to  fight  their  cases  for 
them  and  that  they  would  lose  their  time 
from  their  business,  all  for  the  sake  of 
passing  some  whimsical  bill  through  the 
legislature.  When  men  put  out  time, 
money  and  strength  for  no  apparent  ob- 
ject, when  this  outlay  is  made  carelessly, 
when  it  is  not  a  very  serious  business 
which  is  taken  up  only  with  reluctance 
and  because  they  are  forced  into  it,  then 
and  not  until  then  will  there  be  any 
soundness  in  the  argument  for  biennial 
sessions  that  most  of  the  legislation  en- 
acted is  unnecessary.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  people  would  keep  away  from  the 
state  house  if  they  could.  The  fact  that 
people  talk  for  Triennials  shows  what  they 
would  do,  if  they  had  the  power,  when 
their  personal  interests  are  not  involved. 
The  other  fact,  that  people  bring  enough 
business  to  the  legislature  for  a  long  an- 
nual session,  shows  how  they  practice 
their  theories.  They  want  biennials,  but 
they  must  have  annuals. 

A  common  charge  is  that  the  subjects 
of  legislation  are  the  same  old  questions 
over  and  over  again,  that  they  are  ridicu- 
lous in  idea,  that  they  are  nothing  but  a 
tinkering  of  old  laws,  and  that  they  are 
special  matters  which  ought  to  be  treated 
under  general  laws.  But  these  objections 
cannot  have  weight  with  those  who  under- 
stand the  facts ;  they  have  no  sufficient 
basis  of  fact  to  rest  upon,  and  they  would 
not  be  advanced  if  the  objectors  would 
be  at  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves 
upon  the  facts.  The  impression  that  old 
questions  form  the  main  business  of  the 
legislature  year  after  year,  rests  on  the 
very  narrow  basis  of  a  few  such  matters 
as  woman  suffrage  and  biennials.  Taking 
out  these  and  the  questions  which  require 
an  agitation  of  two  or  three  years  for 
their  settlement,  but  which  mark  a  real 
development,  there  is  nothing  of  conse- 
quence left  as  a  basis  for  the  charge  that 
each  legislature  merely  works  over  the 
old  business  of  its  predecessor.     There  is 
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now  only  one  "hardy  annual"  at  the 
state  house,  except  biennials,  and  that  is 
woman  suffrage.  Weekly  payments,  shorter 
hours  of  labor,  employers'  liability,  state 
arbitration,  school  superintendence  by 
districts,  free  text-books,  the  abolition  of 
the  poll  tax  as  a  suffrage  qualification,  and 
other  advance  movements  which  have  en- 
countered serious  obstacles  have  finally 
achieved  success.  Woman  suffrage  only 
stands  just  where  it  did  twenty  years  ago. 
It  is  worth  while  to  notice  for  a  moment 
the  belief  of  the  opponents  of  annual 
sessions,  that  much  of  the  legislative  bus- 
iness is  mere  "  rubbish."  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  interesting  fact  to 
notice,  that  this  "rubbish,"  —  to  include 
under  that  head  matters  which  do  not 
commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of 
the  legislature  as  a  whole,  —  is  just  as  likely 
to  come  from  the  supposedly  more  intel- 
ligent classes  of  the  community  as  from 
the  less  intelligent.  Conspicuous  as  a 
matter  which  struggles  yearly  for  recog- 
nition, yet  which  the  legislature  continues 
to  reject  by  large  majorities,  and  which 
many  members  are  impatient  with  as  the 
merest  "  rubbish,"  is  woman  suffrage. 
But  this  "  rubbish "  has  the  support  of 
Henry  L.  Dawes,  George  F.  Hoar,  and 
distinguished  men  and  women  of  the  state 
in  number  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
success  of  a  petition  before  the  legislature 
is  not  the  only  indication  of  the  intellec- 
tual calibre  or  general  good  sense  of  the 
petitioners.  For  years,  until  discouraged 
by  the  hopelessness  of  the  task,  did 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  and  others 
of  his  way  of  thinking  try  in  vain  to  pro- 
cure a  repeal  of  the  law  which  establishes 
a  presumption  against  an  atheist  as  a 
witness  in  court.  Newspaper  publishers 
have  tried  to  secure  a  change  in  the  law 
of  libel,  but  in  vain.  Yet  the  late  Col. 
W.  W.  Clapp,  John  H.  Holmes,  Samuel 
Bowles,  John  S.  Baldwin,  John  C.  Milne 
and  others  do  not  believe  that  their  peti- 
tion was  "  rubbish  "  because  they  could 
not  convince  the  judiciary  committee  of 
the  soundness  of  their  views.  They 
abandoned  their  reform  early.  Had  they 
pressed  it  in  earnest,  it  might  have  be- 
come law,  and  thus  their  "rubbish" 
would  have  been  transformed  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  into  that  good  sense  which 


they  had  no  doubt  it  was  in  fact.  In  the 
esteem  of  the  great  corporations,  the  de- 
mands for  an  employers'  liability  law  and 
for  weekly  payments  of  wages  were  at 
first  "  rubbish,"  and  as  "rubbish"  they 
were  treated  by  successive  legislatures. 
Years  of  earnest  agitation  were  needed 
to  give  them  standing  in  the  Great  and 
General  Court.  Yet  those  years  were  a 
period  of  growth,  of  natural  development 
in  the  state,  and  what  was  at  first  be- 
lieved to  be  "  rubbish  "  was  found  to  be 
not  only  good  sense,  but  a  positive  bene- 
fit to  a  large  class  of  people. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  farm- 
ers, as  a  class,  have  as  much  solid  sense 
as  any  people  in  the  state ;  but  what 
sometimes  seems  good  sense  to  them 
seems  ridiculous  to  people  of  other  pro- 
fessions. The  farmers  would  legislate 
against  woodchucks,  but  the  lawyers  laugh 
them  out  of  the  house.  It  may  be 
granted  that  some  ideas  presented  are 
ridiculous  to  all  members  except  to  those 
who  introduce  them,  but  the  proportion 
of  such  is  really  too  small  for  serious 
consideration  compared  with  the  genuine 
interests  involved.  The  charge  of  "rub- 
bish "  cannot  lie  against  legislative  busi- 
ness to  any  material  extent.  Proposals 
which  would  be  reasonable  if  adopted 
only  where  the  petitioners  live  cannot  be 
applied  everywhere.  Such  proposals  are 
presented  from  local  interests  all  over  the 
state,  but  fail  to  commend  themselves  to 
the  judgment  of  the  legislature  as  a 
whole,  representing  the  general  interest. 
That  it  is  inexpedient  to  legislate  upon 
many  matters  presented  is  no  proof  that 
the  idea  is  not  sensible,  nor  that  it  would 
be  inexpedient  were  the  conditions  gen- 
eral which  caused  the  presentation  of  the 
idea.  These  matters  usually  take  but 
little  time,  and  the  argument  for  biennials 
can  get  no  material  strength  from  them. 
The  more  extreme  proposals  which  are 
generally  pronounced  ridiculous  are  too 
few  and  take  too  little  time  to  be  worthy 
of  notice. 

It  is  urged  that  there  is  too  much 
special  legislation ;  that  general  laws 
ought  to  be  passed  which  would  obviate 
the  need  of  special  laws.  Certainly,  but 
the  criticism  is  half-blind.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  rules  of  the  legislature  require  a 
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general  bill  to  be  reported  on  any  petition 
for  a  special  act  where  it  is  possible  to 
apply  a  general  one.  It  is  a  fact  that  this 
rule  is  observed  as  closely  as  possible. 
But  the  criticism  fails  to  perceive  that 
special  acts  must  often  precede  general 
acts.  For  a  long  time  there  was  a  fruit- 
less, but  honest  and  persistent,  endeavor 
to  draft  a  general  water-supply  act  which 
should  remove  the  need  of  a  charter  for 
every  new  company.  It.  was  years,  in 
spite  of  repeated  efforts,  before  a  general 
law  could  be  passed  for  safe  deposit,  loan 
and  trust  companies,  and  in  these  years 
many  special  charters  were  issued.  City 
charters  were  of  necessity  at  first  special, 
in  the  divergence  of  local  circumstances 
and  in  the  lack  of  experience  in  city  ad- 
ministration. These  are  illustrations  of 
many  facts.  Special  acts  are  the  pioneers 
in  the  growth  of  the  state.  They  are  in- 
evitable in  the  advance  into  a  new  field 
or  upon  a  higher  plane.  As  instances 
multiply,  generalizations  are  made  from 
the  different  experiences,  and  so  general 
laws  become  possible.  But  until  a  new 
race  of  statesmen  is  bred,  special  acts 
will  as  a  rule  precede  general.  As  fast 
as  possible  special  acts  are  made  general, 
and  to  clamor  for  the  latter  before  their 
time  is  useless.  It  is  only  when  the  gen- 
eralization from  special  acts  is  not  prompt 
that  there  is  good  ground  for  complaint. 
But  special  acts  which  work  a  state-growth 
in  a  new  line  require  time  for  discussion, 
both  to  be  wise  in  themselves,  and  to  set 
a  wise  precedent  for  coming  general  acts. 
This  time  is  found  much  better  in  annual 
sessions  than  would  be  possible  in  bien- 
nials. 

Much  help  in  considering  the  business 
of  the  Great  and  General  Court  can  be 
obtained  from  a  study  of  the  business  of 
other  courts  in  the  state.  If  we  begin  in 
1866,  with  the  epoch  following  the  civil 
war,  we  find  that  constant  growth  has 
marked  the  history  of  our  system  of 
courts.  Enlargement,  not  contraction,  is 
the  rule,  as  would  have  been  expected  in 
a  thriving  commonwealth  where  the  pop- 
lation  is  increasing  rapidly.  The  index 
of  the  Blue  Book  shows  that  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  courts  by  legislative 
action  every  year  since  1866.  Something 
new    has    been    required    every    year    to 


enable  the  system  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  it. 

Now  people  do  not  go  to  law  for  the 
pleasure  of  it.  Payment  of  lawyers'  fees 
and  court  expenses  is  not  an  enticement 
to  engage  in  litigation.  Yet  the  people 
have  every  year  put  more  and  more  busi- 
ness upon  all  their  courts.  The  lower 
courts  have  been  multiplied,  the  upper 
courts  have  been  relieved  from  entire 
classes  of  business,  and  the  number  of 
their  judges  has  been  increased.  All 
this  has  been  necessary  in  the  normal 
growth  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of 
the  people's  business  before  the  courts. 
Six  sessions  of  the  superior  court  sit  at 
the  same  time  for  Suffolk  County  alone,  a 
result  of  the  rapid  growth  of  business  in 
recent  years. 

Passing  over  the  creation  of  district 
courts  (which  is  not  yet  ended),  and  the 
enlargement  of  their  jurisdiction,  their 
increases  of  salaries,  their  equipment 
with  clerks  and  their  multiplication  of 
cases,  we  find  that  in  the  superior  and 
supreme  courts  changes  have  occurred 
due  solely  to  the  increase  of  business. 
All  the  tendency  of  the  times  has  been 
to  throw  more  work  upon  the  courts.  In 
1873  the  number  of  associate  justices  of 
the  supreme  judicial  court  was  raised 
from  five  to  six.  In  1875  the  associate 
justices  of  the  superior  court  were  made 
to  number  ten,  instead  of  nine.  In  1886 
the  number  was  raised  to  eleven,  and  s© 
inadequate  was  this  advance  that  in  1888 
two  more  were  added,  making  thirteen ; 
and  in  1892  the  number  was  made  fif- 
teen. In  1883  jurisdiction  in  equity 
cases  was  given  to  the  superior  court  for 
the  sake  of  relieving  the  supreme  court. 
In  1885,  in  order  to  spare  the  justices  of 
the  supreme  court  from  hard  labor  in 
their  old  age,  and  in  order  to  permit  them 
to  retire  to  make  room  for  younger  men 
who  could  more  rapidly  dispatch  their 
accumulated  business,  the  law  was  passed 
for  the  retirement  of  the  justices  upon  a 
pension.  In  1887,  after  a  stubborn  con- 
test for  years,  the  law  was  passed  to  give 
the  superior  court  jurisdiction  in  divorce 
cases.  This  was  solely  for  the  relief  of 
the  overworked  supreme  court,  though 
the  argument  that  the  sanctity  of  the 
marriage    tie    demanded    that    all    such 
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cases  be  considered  by  the  highest  court 
in  the  state  had  hitherto  prevented  the 
change.  The  practice  of  retiring  judges 
upon  pensions  was  applied  to  the  supe- 
rior court  also  in  the  same  year.  In 
1 89 1  the  further  pressure  of  business 
upon  the  supreme  court  overpowered  the 
hitherto  potent  argument  that  cases  in- 
volving human  life  should  be  tried  by  the 
highest  court  of  the  state,  and  the  supe- 
rior court  was  given  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  capital  cases. 

New  necessities  have  broken  down  old 
practices,  as  the  swelling  trunk  of  a  vig- 
orous tree  breaks  the  old  bark  and  en- 
larges itself  to  true  proportions  for  its 
own  life.  All  through  the  system  of 
courts  is  evident  this  enlargement  of  busi- 
ness, which  necessitates  increased  time 
and  expense,  yet  which  is  inevitable  in 
the  growth  of  the  Commonwealth. 

As  it  is  with  the  courts  in  the  state, 
from  the  supreme  to  the  lowest,  so  it  is 
with  the  Great  and  General  Court.  The 
pressure  which  is  felt  at  every  county  seat 
is  felt  most  of  all  at  the  state  house. 
Viewed  in  its  true  light,  this  one  aspect 
of  the  case  is  conclusive  against  biennial 
sessions  of  the  legislature.  In  its  normal 
growth  the  Commonwealth  shows  us 
courts  multiplying,  business  increasing, 
justices  made  more  numerous,  salaries 
raised  with  enlarged  business,  more  as- 
sistants provided,  —  and  all  this  in  a 
healthful  condition  of  the  body  politic. 
Yet  in  the  case  of  the  people's  court,  the 
one  place  where  they  can  come  for  re- 
dress of  grievances,  the  sole  opportunity 
they  have  for  bettering  their  legal  stand- 
ing in  relation  to  their  fellows,  the  court 
which  must  adjust  business  methods 
to  modern  facts,  the  court  which  must 
find  a  place  for  numerous  inventions 
which  continually  change  the  relations 
of  property  to  itself  and  of  persons  to 
it,  the  court  which  makes  the  laws 
which  control  the  other  courts  which 
try  these  constantly  multiplying  cases,  it 
is  proposed  to  cut  down  the  number  of 
sessions  by  one-half  and  into  that  half  to 
crowd  the  accumulations  of  two  years 
and  to  tell  the  people  to  make  the  best 
of  it  they  can.  The  proposition  is  ridic- 
ulous, and  it  only  needs  this  comparison 
with  the  other  court  business  to  show  how 


little  real  attention  can  have  been  given 
to  the  matter  by  the  friends  of  biennial 
sessions.  The  opponents  of  biennials, 
presenting  their  argument  on  this  one 
ground  and  making  it  clear  to  the  peo- 
ple, might  afford  to  rest  their  case  with 
it  alone,  for  no  population  of  intelligence 
could  see  clearly  the  facts  and  then  vote 
to  reduce  to  biennial  sessions  its  oppor- 
tunities for  prompt  and  proper  transac- 
tion of  its  business. 

Further  light  on  this  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion is  given  by  the  course  of  business  in 
city  councils,  where  the  people  are  gov- 
erned by  representatives,  as  they  are  in 
the  state  government.  It  is  the  custom 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  state  for  the  alder- 
men and  common  council  to  meet  fre- 
quently. Their  sessions  are  not  continu- 
ous, as  are  the  sessions  of  the  legislature, 
day  after  day  and  month  after  month,  but 
they  are  not  omitted  for  any  considerable 
time  except  during  the  heat  of  summer, 
when  many  of  the  people  served  are 
away.  That  is,  there  is  so  much  public 
business  arising  in  every  city,  that  meet- 
ings of  the  city  government  must  be 
held  frequently  in  order  that  it  may  be 
acted  upon  promptly  and  when  the  inter- 
ests concerned  demand  it.  One  would 
be  foolish  who  should  say  that  even  once 
in  six  months  was  often  enough  for  a 
city  council  to  meet.  Yet  the  legislature 
must  do  the  business  of  the  twenty-eight 
cities  of  the  Commonwealth  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  ^enlarging  circle  of  devel- 
opment which  requires  constant  readjust- 
ment, and  must  act  also  for  the  324 
towns. 

Because  there  is  need  of  frequent 
legislation,  it  is  not  necessary  to  show 
that  it  is  of  exciting  constitutional  or 
historical  importance.  Neither  states 
nor  men  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
boy  who  is  on  his  way  to  robust  manhood 
is  not  appreciably  taller  to-day  than  he 
was  yesterday,  but  he  is  hungry  for  three 
meals  a  day ;  it  would  inconvenience  him 
and  injure  him  to  omit  any  one  of  them, 
and  no  one  has  yet  proposed  a  biennial 
plan  for  boys,  and  advised  that  they  eat 
only  once  in  two  days.  Uniform  and 
healthy  growth  is  promoted  by  that  legis- 
lation which  satisfies  the  seemingly  com- 
monplace needs  of  the  people,  just  as  it 
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is  a  commonplace  matter  to  provide  daily 
meals  ;  but  the  aggregate  of  the  growth 
is  not  commonplace,  and  the  highest 
aggregate  is  reached  by  preventing  any 
loss  of  growth.  Because  some  legislation 
does  not  appear  to  be  critical,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  is  not  important,  nor  that 
the  state  would  be  just  as  well  off  with- 
out it. 

A  fact  which  may  be  briefly  stated 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  proofs 
that  annual  sessions  are  for  the  good  of 
the  people.  It  is  that  in  every  year  cases 
arise  frequently  in  which  the  legislative 
rules  are  suspended  in  order  that  a  bill 
may  be  put  at  once  upon  its  passage. 
Even  granting  that  this  may  be  needless 
in  some  instances  when  it  occurs,  the 
fact  remains  that  there  is  often  occasion, 
even  while  the  legislature  is  sitting,  for 
its  prompt  action  in  behalf  of  some  in- 
terest which  cannot  wait  without  injury 
for  the  ordinary  course  of  legislation. 
That  is,  the  current  of  human  affairs  is 
flowing  ceaselessly  on,  and,  as  would  be 
expected  in  a  natural  course,  cases  of 
immediate  need  are  frequently  occurring. 

No  consideration  of  biennials  would 
be  complete  without  attention  to  the 
vastness  and  diversity  of  the  interests  in- 
volved. Probably  no  one  comprehends, 
as  to  quantity  alone,  the  work  of  the 
legislature  at  one  session.  The  clerks 
know  that  the  mere  record  of  matters 
entered  by  title  is  voluminous.  The 
members  of  the  several  committees  know 
something  of  what  is  before  them,  but 
they  have  little  idea  of*  what  is  before 
other  committees.  The  Blue  Book  at 
the  end  of  the  session  shows  what  has 
been  enacted,  but  it  has  no  hint  of  what 
has  been  rejected ;  and  the  Blue  Book 
alone  is  proof  of  much  work  done. 
Great  and  complex  interests  are  under 
treatment  at  the  same  time.  Matters  are 
under  hearing  before  committees  which, 
if  brought  forward  under  other  circum- 
stances, would  be  thought  worthy  of  much 
space  in  the  newspapers  and  in  popular 
thought;  but  as  it  is,  they  must  be  dis- 
missed with  brief  mention  or  none  at  all. 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  significance  of 
bills  is  revealed  in  the  Senate  and  House. 
If  there  is  opposition,  then  the  facts  are 
brought  out   to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 


But  if  there  is  not,  the  members  trust  the 
committee's  judgment  and  their  reports 
usually  pass  unchallenged.  The  legisla- 
tive machine  is  too  complex  and  the  mass 
of  business  is  too  great  for  any  one  mem- 
ber to  know  thoroughly  about  more  than 
a  very  small  part  of  it.  It  is  easy  to 
sneer  at  the  mass,  but  sneers  are  based 
upon  ignorance.  Really,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  petitions  and  orders 
are  offered  by  persons  whose  good  sense 
would  be  questioned,  or  who  can  be  sus- 
pected of  attempting  blackmail  upon 
wealthy  persons  or  corporations.  To 
certain  persons  of  good  sense  nearly 
every  matter  of  proposed  legislation 
seems  advisable.  As  long  as  we  have 
government  by  the  people,  it  is  inevitable 
that  many  such  matters  should  be  intro- 
duced which,  to  the  collective  sense  of  a 
committee,  or  to  a  broader  information, 
seem  inexpedient.  But  it  is  no  remedy 
for  this  fact  in  legislation  to  throw  all 
such  schemes  upon  an  inexperienced 
legislature  in  twice  the  mass  of  the  pres- 
ent. It  is  inevitable  in  a  popular  govern- 
ment of  a  thinking  people,  as  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  proudly  suppose  them- 
selves to  be,  that  a  great  many  matters  of 
legislation  should  be  offered.  .  How  can 
government  by  the  people  be  realized, 
and  how  can  the  body  politic  get  the 
benefit  of  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of 
its  several  members,  unless  fair  considera- 
tion is  accorded  to  the  suggestions  which 
those  members  offer  for  the  betterment 
of  their  condition  or  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  administration? 

A  weighty  reason  for  annual  sessions  is 
that  the  people  should  keep  nearer  their 
representatives  than  is  possible  by  a 
biennial  system.  The  quality  of  legisla- 
tion is  affected  by  the  sense  of  nearness 
and  annual  accountability.  Men  who 
know  that  they  are  in  their  last  term  are 
more  likely  to  disregard  the  voice  of  the 
people  than  if  they  expect  to  stand  again 
for  election.  If  legislators  were  elected 
only  once  in  two  years,  each  year  of  their 
service  would  have  its  distinct  evil.  The 
first  year  would  see  much  bungling  legis- 
lation due  to  the  inexperience  of  the 
members  ;  the  second  would  be  exposed 
to  the  selfish  and  mercenary  acts  of  men 
who   had  little  fear  of  accountability  to 
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their  constituents.  In  the  first  year  the  evil 
would  affect  nearly  all  the  members  ;  in  the 
second,  the  proportion  would  certainly  be 
material  and  would  probably  be  decisive 
on  the  fate  of  important  measures. 
Representatives  are  prone  to  look  out  for 
themselves  rather  than  for  the  public ; 
and,  unfortunately,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  there  are  mercenary 
men  in  every  legislature  who  are  open  to 
improper  influences.  Perhaps  they  are  a 
small  proportion  of  the  legislature  num- 
erically, but  they  are  sufficient  to  tarnish 
the  reputation  of  every  House  and  to  be 
a  standing  disgrace  to  the  commonwealth. 
With  a  legislative  session  only  once  in 
two  years,  these  men  would  have  more 
disposition  than  now  to  take  advantage 
of  the  confusion  and  inexperience  which 
would  prevail  and  of  the  certainty  that 
they  would  not  again  be  candidates. 
Those  who  would  resist  corruption  in  one 
case  might  yield  in  another.  With  bien- 
nials the  proportion  of  members  ex- 
posed to  this  temptation  would  be  much 
greater  than  now. 

Not  only  would  there  be  a  higher 
plane  of  legislative  morality  in  a  body 
elected  every  year,  but  the  needs  of  the 
people  would  receive  more  prompt  and 
efficient  attention.  In  each  year  mem- 
bers are  now  elected  with  some  reference 
to  local  and  current  issues.  National 
politics  intervene  to  obscure  these  issues 
more  or  less,  but  local  needs  still  have  an 
effect,  and  the  laws  which  are  enacted 
have  a  reasonably  close  connection  with 
the  popular  demand.  But  if  the  legisla- 
ture were  elected  only  once  in  two  years, 
the  people  would  lose  half  their  present 
opportunity  to  exert  an  influence  upon 
the  law-making  body.  The  current  of 
organic  vitality  in  the  community,  as  it 
reveals  itself  in  the  change  of  laws  at  the 
demand  of  the  people,  would  become 
less  active.  Its  service  to  the  growth  of 
the  community  would  be  impeded.  The 
popular  will  would  have  less  opportunity 
for  expression  and,  expression  being  pre- 
vented, thought  upon  the  problems  of  the 
times  would  become  correspondingly  use- 
less, and  the  result  as  a  whole  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  a  hindrance  to  the  natural 
development  of  the  body  politic  and 
a  check  to  that  alleviation  of  the  ills  of 


its  poorer  and  weaker  members  which  is 
always  in  progress  with  the  growth  of 
Christian  civilization. 

One  objection  to  annual  sessions  is  the 
expense  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  considered 
a  moment  compared  with  the  good  to  be 
obtained  by  prompt  attention  to  the 
wants  of  the  people.  The  entire  state  tax 
in  recent  years  has  been  but  about  60  to 
70  cents  on  $1,000,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  taxpayer's  contribution  to  the  pub- 
lic treasury  for  most  of  the  cities  and 
towns  is  from  $12  to  $15  on  $1,000. 
The  saving  in  popular  burdens  by  omit- 
ting one  session  of  the  legislature  would 
be  too  infinitesimal  to  consider ;  for  if 
the  entire  tax  is  so  small,  how  much 
smaller  would  be  the  saving  of  the  cost 
of  a  session  once  in  two  years,  consider- 
ing also  the  added  length  of  the  remain- 
ing session  ! 

One  of  the  retorts  to  the  plea  for  an- 
nual sessions  is  that  if  the  argument 
proves  anything,  it  proves  that  semi- 
annual sessions  would  be  best,  and  so 
on  to  continuous  sessions.  This  is  ad- 
vanced seriously  by  some.  Perhaps  it  is 
reasonable  ;  perhaps,  as  the  waste  of  the 
human  body  goes  on  all  the  time,  it 
would  be  reasonable  for  all  persons  to 
be  nibbling  all  the  time.  There  is  reason 
in  all  things,  or  should  be,  —  and  this  is 
a  sufficient  answer  to  that  retort. 

Unquestionably  one  of  the  strongest 
props  of  the  biennial  theory  is  the  dislike 
of  people  to  agitation  and  change.  It  is 
hard  to  keep  up  with  the  current  of 
events  and  with  the  thought  of  the  times. 
In  fact,  the  average  citizen  cannot  do  it. 
All  he  can  hope  to  do  is  to  watch  his  own 
profession  or  business  and  not  its  progress. 
Business  methods  and  ways  of  living  and 
thinking  get  away  from  him  unless  he 
hurries  to  keep  up.  The  laws,  he  feels, 
ought  to  be  stable.  But  the  rapid  change 
which  affects  every  profession  and  makes 
antiquated  every  one  who  is  out  of  the 
current  of  thought  for  a  few  years  oper- 
ates no  less  actively  in  the  community- 
life  itself.  It  is  the  fact  in  the  business 
world,  that  machinery  not  half  worn  out 
must  be  replaced  by  new  because  recent 
inventions  make  it  unprofitable  to  use  the 
old.  Buildings  in  good  repair  and  capa- 
ble of    rendering  many  years  of  service 
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must  be  torn  down,  as  is  seen  in  Boston, 
to  make  room  for  the  latest  improvements 
in  offices  and  in  methods  of  construction. 
Besides  this  growth  in  the  separate  lines, 
there  is  a  growth  of  the  community  as  a 
whole,  which  it  would  be  folly  to  check. 
Lawyers  hate  to  see  a  new  Blue  Book 
every  year.  Men  object  to  new  business 
methods  where  they  do  not  see  a  direct 
personal  advantage.  Every  one  rebels  at 
the  thought  of  new  laws  to  obey,  new 
regulations  to  learn  and  observe.  Yet 
this  is  the  way  the  community  grows,  and 
the  healthiest  and  most  rapid  growth  is 
where  the  inner  life  has  amplest  room  for 
expansion.  Forces  greater  than  we 
understand  hurry  us  on,  both  in  our  pri- 
vate business  methods  and  in  our  public 
relations.  We  cannot  master  them  if  we 
would.  They  are  for  the  well-being  of 
the  state  and  of  the  nation.  It  is  our 
duty  to  give  them  every  opportunity  for 
free  action.  We  check  and  divert  them 
to  our  injury  only.  We  recognize  them 
and  promote  them  for  our  good. 

To  sum  up,  the  objections  to  annual 
sessions  are  founded  upon  mistaken  be- 
liefs as  to  facts  and  upon  a  conservatism 
which  fails  to  recognize  the  growth  of 
the  community.  These  objections  are  of 
little  weight  compared  with  the  reasons 
why  there  should  be  frequent  opportunity 
for  the  popular  will  to  assert  itself  in  the 
forms  of  law,  and  for  the  popular  intelli- 
gence to  do  its  best  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  the  state.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  advance  of  Massachusetts  — 
and  the  present  argument  is  not  for 
Massachusetts  alone  —  is  due  in  part  to 
the  frequency  with  which  the  popular  will 
expresses  itself  for  the  betterment  of  her 
condition,  and  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped 
that  she  will  not  make  the  mistake  of 
adopting  biennial  legislative  sessions. 

The  other  phase  of  the  biennial  prob- 
lem is  that  of  biennial  state  elections.  At 
the  outset  the  truth  should  be  recognized 
that  the  legislature  is  nearer  to  the  people 
than  either  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
government.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this 
stage  of  development  and  of  study  of 
community-growth  to  insist  that  there  is  a 
steady  progress,  that  the  times  are  chang- 
ing,   that  the  ideals    of  the    people   are 


undergoing  constant  alterations  (for  the 
better  as  we  optimistically  believe),  that 
there  are  higher  ideals  of  personal  action, 
that  business  methods  are  more  expediti- 
ous and  efficient,  that  the  body  politic  is 
raising  up  its  lowliest  members,  and  that 
the  entire  mass  of  our  people  is  surely 
and  steadily  advancing  to  a  higher  type 
of  civilization,  whose  realization  many 
workers  find  in  the  full  meaning  of  the 
word  Christian,  to  which  the  state  as  a 
body  politic  has  not  yet  nearly  attained. 
Unless  this  growth  toward  an  unrealized 
ideal  is  admitted,  then  the  reasons  for  an- 
nual elections  will  not  seem  to  be  well 
founded.  But  assuming  that  this  fact  will 
not  be  denied,  then  the  first  pertinent 
consideration  is  that  the  legislature  is  the 
closest  to  the  people  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  our  government.  Its  members 
are  fresh  from  the  elections,  where  they 
have  been  chosen  to  represent  the  people. 
They  have  been  chosen  upon  issues. 
The  voice  of  the  majority,  which  is  our 
practical  criterion  of  what  is  for  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  people,  has  select- 
ed the  men  who  sit  under  the  gilded  dome, 
while  the  representatives  of  opposing 
views,  each  for  his  own  locality,  have 
been  left  at  home.  The  growth  of  the 
community  as  a  body  politic  is  fostered 
by  and  finds  its  expression  in  its  laws. 
Hence  the  question  of  the  desirability  of 
biennial  state  elections  must  be  discussed 
first  of  all  in  its  relation  to  the  legislature. 
What  effect  will  biennial  elections  have 
upon  the  enactment  of  the  laws  which 
promote  the  development  of  the  state  to- 
ward the  unattained  Christian  ideal  and 
which  are  the  expression  of  the  collective 
intelligence  and  will  of  the  people? 

The  first  fact  relative  to  the  legislature 
to  be  noticed  under  biennial  state  elec- 
tions, is  that  the  members  would  sit  for 
two  sessions  without  re-election,  instead' 
of  one,  supposing  that  the  common 
sense  of  the  people  accepted  the  con- 
clusion that  annual  sessions  are  essential 
to  the  growth  of  the  state,  as  against 
biennials.  This  arrangement  has  been 
advocated  by  some  writers  on  this  subject. 
Governor  Brackett,  in  his  inaugural 
address  in  1890,  recommended  that  there 
be  a  legislature  chosen  once  in  two  years 
to  hold  an  annual  session,  saying  that   "  a 
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legislature  elected  for  two  years  and 
meeting  annually  would  at  its  second 
session  be  composed  wholly  of  experi- 
enced members."  But  the  reverse  of  the 
proposition  is  true,  —  that  at  its  first  ses- 
sion the  legislature  would  be  practically 
composed  wholly  of  inexperienced  mem- 
bers. More  than  this,  the  experience 
which  it  would  have  in  its  second  session 
would  be  only  that  learned  by  observation 
of  the  errors  of  its  own  inexperience ; 
whereas,  by  the  present  system  of  annual 
elections,  the  experience  gained  is  by 
observation  of  the  traditions  and  customs 
which  are  handed  down,  with  more  or 
less  improvement,  from  year  to  year,  and 
which  are  the  result  of  the  accumulated 
trials  and  wisdom  of  a  century.  These 
methods  are  easily  followed,  in  the  main, 
for  in  every  house  about  one-third  of  the 
members  have  seen  service  before,  while 
every  senate  is  composed,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, of  men  who  have  served  in  the 
house.  The  strong  probability  is  that  the 
inexperience  in  the  first  session  of  a  legis- 
lature elected  under  the  biennial  system 
would  far  more  than  offset  the  question- 
able experience  which  would  be  their 
supposed  leading  qualification  in  the 
second  session.  The  members  in  the 
first  session  would  be  ignorant  of  their 
duties.  They  would  be  totally  unfamiliar 
with  legislative  methods.  The  rules  of 
procedure  which  are  of  constant  applica- 
tion every  hour  of  the  session  would  have 
little  place  in  their  minds.  Yet  those 
rules,  the  growth  of  centuries  of  parlia- 
mentary practice,  are  indispensable  to  the 
prompt  and  correct  dispatch  of  business. 
The  members  would  not  know  the  history 
of  matters  presented.  They  would  not  be 
able  to  exercise  proper  discrimination 
between  the  persons  appearing  before  the 
committees,  being  without  that  acquaint- 
ance which  discerns  the  mere  idle  talker 
from  the  business  man  a  few  of  whose 
sensible  words  are  worth  hours  of  advice 
from  the  other.  With  an  honest  attempt 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  people  in 
legislation,  it  cannot  be  questioned,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  business  would  be 
greatly  delayed  and  poorly  done,  and 
that  there  would  be  confusion,  omissions 
and  blunders  more  than  now  in  the 
Public  Statutes.     In  their  second  session 


these  legislators  would  have  only  them- 
selves to  learn  from.  What  hope,  then, 
of  better  legislation  than  we  have  now, 
when  there  are  always  experienced  men 
enough  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
two  branches,  to  serve  as  chairmen  of 
committees,  and  to  take  the  brunt  of  the 
labors,  leaving  the  new  men  free  to  learn 
in  a  better  way  than  by  their  own  mis- 
takes ? 

This  is  not  saying,  by  any  means,  that 
the  present  system  is  perfect.  It  is  not. 
But  the  present  system  is  the  result  of 
many  years  of  experience  on  the  part  of 
the  men  whom  the  average  sense  of  the 
people  has  sent  to  the  legislature,  men 
who  have  been  spurred  on  to  do  their 
best  by  their  own  conscience,  intelligence 
and  ambition,  by  the  pressure  of  public 
sentiment  upon  them,  and  by  the  con- 
stant upbraidings  and  lashings  of  nearly 
all  the  press  of  the  state.  The  system 
can  be  improved,  but  there  would  be  lit- 
tle hope  of  better  things  from  a  biennially- 
elected  legislature   with  annual   sessions. 

The  weight  of  this  consideration,  it  will 
at  once  be  urged,  turns  upon  the  question 
whether  the  people  would  or  would  not 
elect  members  to  more  than  one  term  of 
service.  If  members  were  re-elected  for 
second  terms,  as  now,  or  even  approxim- 
ately as  now,  then  the  objection  would 
fall  and  the  argument  from  experience 
alone  would  favor  the  change.  But 
no  one  who  has  watched  the  course  of 
legislative  nominations  for  years  can  have 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that 
members  who  had  served  two  years  would 
not  be  re-elected.  Ample  demonstration 
is  found  in  our  present  practice.  In  the 
city  districts  it  is  the  custom  to  re-elect 
valuable  members  to  a  second  term. 
Third  terms  are  comparatively  rare.  But 
in  the  country  districts  the  practice  is 
general  of  electing  the  members  for  only 
one  year,  no  matter  how  meritorious  the 
service  has  been.  This  is  due  to  local 
jealousy  and  ambition  in  part,  and  in  part 
to  personal  ambition.  After  every  decen- 
nial redistricting,  it  occurs  in  many  dis- 
tricts that  representatives  of  the  towns 
thus  newly  thrown  together  meet  and  ap- 
portion the  number  of  years  in  the  com- 
ing ten  for  which  each  town  shall  have  the 
representative,  and  establish  the  order  in 
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which  the  rotation  shall  be  followed. 
This  plan  is  adhered  to  as  closely  as  the 
exigencies  and  casualties  of  politics  per- 
mit, to  the  loss  of  the  district  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  its  representatives  and  to  the 
injury  of  the  state  in  not  having  experi- 
enced legislative  ability  at  its  command, 
but  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  local 
lawyer  or  manufacturer  and  to  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  right  of  the  town  to  take 
its  "turn  "  in  representation  in  the  Great 
and  General  Court.  Though  the  cities 
now  often  give  their  representatives  two 
terms  of  one  year  each,  with  members 
elected  for  one  term  of  two  years  the 
personal  ambition  of  waiting  aspirants 
would  doubtless  prevent  a  re-election 
in  most  cases  for  two  years  more.  That 
members  would  not  be  re-elected  to  any 
material  extent  under  this  biennial  system 
is  practically  settled  beforehand. 

Another  consideration  relative  to  annual 
sessions  of  a  biennially-elected  legislature 
is  that  in  the  second  session,  at  which 
the  members  would  have  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  experience  of  their  first  session, 
they  would  be  required  to  act  upon  many 
questions  upon  which  they  would  not 
have  the  voice  of  the  people.  More  than 
a  year  would  have  elapsed  since  their 
election.  The  phases  of  existing  issues 
would  certainly  have  changed  somewhat 
during  the  interval.  Some  wholly  new 
questions  would  have  sprung  up.  Each 
member  desires  to  represent  his  constitu- 
ents. As  a  rule,  he  is  a  member  because 
he  represents  their  opinions  on  broad 
questions.  On  local  matters  he  may  re- 
present one  of  two  sharply  opposed 
courses.  He  aims,  as  a  rule,  to  follow 
the  voice  of  the  people.  It  is  the  major- 
ity, speaking  through  him,  who  make  the 
laws.  But  at  the  second  session  of  a 
biennially-elected  legislature  there  would 
have  been  no  opportunity  for  the  popular 
voice  to  be  heard,  and  to  that  extent  laws 
would  be  enacted  upon  which  there  had 
been  no  popular  expression,  either  as  re- 
gards state  policy  or  neighborhood  dis- 
sension. Such  legislation  would  involve 
the  probability  of  further  agitation,  either 
for  amendment  or  repeal.  It  would  be 
complicated  with  other  pending  issues 
which  had  arisen  in  their  turn,  and  a 
settlement  would   imply  compromises  or 


injustice.  The  correct  course  in  dispos- 
ing of  public  issues,  is  to  settle  them  one 
at  a  time,  each  on  its  own  merits,  and 
then  let  every  new  question  be  discussed 
as  it  deserves,  so  that  new  divisions  and 
new  party  alignments  can  be  made.  This 
is  a  sure  way  to  prevent  corrupt  log-roll- 
ing. It  expedites  the  settlement  of 
popular  issues  and  promotes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  state. 

To  summarize,  —  with  a  legislature  of 
the  type  proposed,  the  first  session  would 
be  seriously  affected  by  the  inexperience 
of  the  members,  by  the  mistakes  they 
would  certainly  make  in  the  formation  of 
their  bills  and  by  the  confusion  and  waste 
of  time  inevitable  with  so  many  new  men, 
while  the  second  session,  which  could 
have  the  benefit  of  only  inferior  experi- 
ence, would  have  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
the  first,  would  be  more  liable  to  corrupt 
influence,  and  would  be  at  the  disadvant- 
age of  a  year's  further  remove  from  the 
people,  who  are  the  true  source  of  legis- 
lation and  whose  voice  must  ultimately  be 
regarded. 

We  now  come  to  the  relation  of  bien- 
nial state  elections  to  the  chief  executive 
of  the  state.  Here  is  where  the  proposed 
change  has  one  of  its  strongest  roots,  ap- 
parently, in  the  minds  of  its  advocates. 
The  governor,  it  is  said,  does  not  have 
time  enough  in  one  year  to  develop  any 
policy ;  he  is  no  more  than  seated  before 
politicians  are  planning  about  his  succes- 
sor ;  desire  of  a  second  term  controls  his 
course  in  his  first,  and  the  people  do  not 
have  the  benefit  of  his  independent  ac- 
tion ;  if  the  term  were  two  years,  he 
would  have  opportunity  to  formulate  and 
to  develop  a  policy. 

This  is  plausible,  but  it  will  bear  ex- 
amination. Higher  than  the  governor 
are  the  people,  and  they  are  represented 
in  the  legislature.  If  biennial  elections 
are,  on  the  whole,  injurious  to  the  legisla- 
ture and  to  the  proper  care  of  the  peo- 
ple's interests,  that  superior  consideration 
should  settle  the  matter,  even  if  the  argu- 
ment for  a  two-years'  term  for  the  gover- 
nor were  as  sound  as  it  is  plausible.  But 
it  is  not.  Much  has  been  said  recently 
in  favor  of  strengthening  the  governor. 
Attention  has  been  called  to  the  constant 
encroachment    of   the  legislative  depart- 
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ment  upon  the  executive,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  governorship 
tends  to  become  a  less  important  office, 
no  matter  what  exceptions  there  may  be 
in  the  cases  of  brilliant  individual  incum- 
bents. This  tendency  is  inevitable  and  it 
is  right.  The  executive  carries  out  the 
will  of  the  people.  He  is  their  servant. 
Their  collective  intelligence  is  better  than 
his  individual  judgment.  Their  decision 
is  conclusive.  Their  will  is  supreme.  To 
meet  emergencies  the  governor  has  a  veto, 
but  no  man  has  a  permanent  check  upon 
the  popular  will.  He  is  made  governor 
to  execute  that  will ;  that  is  his  policy, 
and  his  plans  must  be  made  within  exist- 
ing laws.  It  is  for  the  people  to  change 
the  laws,  not  for  the  governor.  Reforms 
come  from  the  people,  not,  as  a  rule,  from 
our  governors.  It  is  for  the  governor, 
as  head  of  the  administration  of  the  laws 
which  are  made  by  the  people,  to  point 
out  how  that  administration  may  be  im- 
proved. Such  recommendations  come 
within  his  province,  but  anything  which 
he  may  offer  further  is  an  impertinence, 
and  worth  only  what  it  would  be  worth  as 
coming  from  a  private  citizen.  His 
function  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  legis- 
lator. Development  of  the  state  as  an 
organism  inevitably  comes  from  the  mass 
of  the  people,  and  wherever  existing  law 
operates  to  restrain  any  in  the  pursuit  of 
liberty  and  property  not  at  the  injury  of 
his  fellows,  there  is  a  point  where  legisla- 
tive action  is  needed  to  break  the  old 
bark  of  the  tree  and  permit  freedom  of 
action  according  to  the  law  of  the  inner 
life.  No  governor  within  my  recollection 
has  been  elected  because  he  was  the  agi- 
tator and  inaugurator  of  a  positive  re- 
form, but  at  most  only  because  he  has 
been  a  representative  of  a  reform  for 
which  there  was  a  demand  which  he  did 
not  create.  Our  governors  are  not 
elected  because  they  are  leaders  whom 
the  mass  of  the  people  follow.  No  such 
men  have  existed  in  this  generation  ;  and 
as  the  education  and  independence  of 
our  people  advance,  there  is  small  pros- 
pect that  such  will  be  found  hereafter. 
At  most,  they  will  be  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  and  it  is  undesirable  to  legislate  for 
exceptions.  Any  governor's  policy  must 
be  within  certain  narrow  limits ;  and  as 


it  is  to  be  supposed,  judging  from  the 
past  and  relying  upon  the  common  sense 
of  the  people,  that  the  people  will  choose 
their  governors  from  men  who  have  had 
experience  in  state  matters  or  in  govern- 
mental administration  of  some  sort,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  they  should  have  a 
year  in  which  to  become  accustomed  to 
the  office,  or  in  which  to  formulate  a 
policy.  Doubtless  there  would  be  greater 
familiarity  with  office  in  the  second  year, 
wider  experience  in  the  management  of 
public  institutions,  and  acquaintance  with 
a  larger  circle  of  aspirants  to  office. 
These  considerations  have  some  weight, 
but  not  much  if  the  governor  is  fit  for 
his  first  year,  and  especially  not  much  in 
comparison  with  other  interests.  If  the 
governor  so  acts  in  his  first  term  as  to 
secure  a  re-election,  he  is  in  the  main 
only  doing  as  well  as  he  can,  which  he  is 
bound  to  do  in  any  event.  Such  a  con- 
sideration is  in  favor  of  frequent  returns 
to  the  people.  But  there  is  a  sufficient 
reply  to  the  objection  that  the  governor 
has  not  in  one  year  a  sufficient  opportun- 
ity to  develop  his  policy.  It  is  the  strong 
probability  (which  has  been  a  fact  in 
recent  years)  that  if  the  governor  fills, 
his  office  well  he  will  be  re-elected.. 
Massachusetts  practically  illustrates  this. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  term  of  the 
governor  were  two  years,  the  people 
would  lose  invaluable  opportunities  for 
the  expression  of  a  needed  popular  judg- 
ment. Let  us  take  a  recent  case  for  il- 
lustration. A  material  factor  in  the  de- 
feat of  Governor  Brackett  in  his  candidacy 
for  a  second  term  was  unquestionably  his 
failure  to  veto  the  West  End  charter  for 
a  street  railway  in  Boston  after  a  legisla- 
tive investigation  had  proved  that  the 
bill  was  passed  by  means  of  a  profuse  use 
of  money,  by  the  extensive  employment 
of  lobbyists,  and  by  the  exertion  of  im- 
proper influence  upon  the  members  of 
the  legislature.  The  judgment  of  the  peo- 
ple, powerless  to  defeat  or  annul  the  act, 
found  expression  in  the  rejection  of  the 
governor  who  failed  to  satisfy  the  popular 
demand  for  action  in  this  emergency. 
By  the  annual  election  this  popular  judg- 
ment was  emphasized.  Under  a  biennial 
system,  later  events  would  have  removed 
the     impression    or    have     confused    the 
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issues,  and  the  lesson  would  have  been 
lost. 

The  effect  of  biennial  elections  upon 
the  judiciary  of  the  state  does  not  seem 
to  be  an  •  important  consideration,  com- 
pared with  the  effect  upon  other  depart- 
ments of  the  government.  As  far  as  a 
biennially-elected  legislature  performed  its 
work  improperly,  enacting  laws  which 
were  confused,  obscure  or  contradictory, 
so  far  the  duties  of  the  judges  would  be 
increased  and  their  discharge  would  be 
unsatisfactory.  But  biennial  elections 
would  not  touch  this  department  closely. 

One  reason  for  annual  elections  which 
is  emphasized  by  their  friends,  but  is 
made  of  no  account  by  their  opponents, 
is  that  such  elections  exert  an  indispen- 
sable educational  effect  upon  the  people. 
Doubtless  such  an  effect  is  worth  a  heavy 
cost,  and  the  appreciation  of  such  educa- 
tion is  most  proper.  But  it  seems  unnec- 
essary to  rely  much  upon  that  argument 
for  annual  elections  because  the  educa- 
tion is  secured  in  obtaining  the  more 
direct  objects  of  elections.  The  work- 
ingman  has  no  need  of  physical  exercise 
for  its  own  sake,  because  he  gets  enough 
of  it  in  his  work.  If  a  man  gets  no  such 
exercise  in  his  usual  work,  then  he  must 
make  physical  exertion  solely  for  the  sake 
of  the  exercise.  If  the  education  of  the 
people  in  self  government  could  be 
secured  only  by  annual  elections,  then 
that  end  would  amply  justify  such  means ; 
but  the  solution  of  pressing  problems  de- 
mands annual  elections,  and  in  the  politi- 
cal work  which  must  be  done,  the  politi- 
cal body  gets  its  needed  exercise  or  edu- 
cation. 

The  objections  to  annual  elections  will 
be  found  summarized  as  follows  by  the 
Hon.  Henry  L,  Pierce  in  his  argument  of 
March  20,  1890,  in  favor  of  biennial 
elections  and  legislative  sessions,  made 
before  the  legislative  committee  on  con- 
stitutional amendments.     He  said  : 

"  The  admitted  evils  of  the  present  system, 
concisely  stated,  are,  first,  incessant  political  agi- 
tation; second,  overmuch  legislation;  third,  in- 
stability and  uncertainty  in  the  laws;  fourth,  un- 
necessary and  wasteful  expenditure  of  money." 

The  second  of  these  objections  is  met 
by  the  considerations  in  the  article  on 
biennial    legislative     sessions.     Some    of 


our  legislation  is  remedial  of  errors  due 
to  carelessness  and  ignorance,  part  of 
which  might  be  avoided  and  part  of 
which  is  inevitable  with  the  limitations  of 
a  popular  government  and  never  can  be 
reformed  away,  except  in  a  degree.  The 
remainder  of  legislation  is  due  to  the 
legitimate  growth  of  the  state  and,  as 
already  said,  the  idea  that  there  is  too 
much  legislation  of  this  sort  is  in  conflict 
with  the  demands  of  the  people  for  more 
legislation,  demands  which  are  impera- 
tive and  loudly  heard  at  the  state  house 
in  spite  of  the  interests  of  all  petitioners 
to  keep  away  from  the  legislature  other- 
wise. 

The  third  objection  is  sound  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  instability  and  uncertainty 
are  inevitable  in  a  state  whose  wants  are 
growing  rapidly,  whose  inventions  are 
constantly  shifting  the  relations  of  busi- 
ness men  to  each  other,  and  whose  peo- 
ple are  continually  moving  away  from  the 
customs  of  their  fathers.  It  is  an  evil 
that  children  should  grow,  because  they 
outgrow  their  clothes  before  they  are 
worn  out ;  it  increases  the  expense  and 
the  inconvenience  of  providing  for  them. 
But  the  evils  of  changing  clothes  and  of 
changing  laws  must  be  borne  with  as  much 
economy  and  philosophy  as  possible, 
remembering  that  to  check  the  growth 
which  necessitates  the  changes  would  be 
folly. 

The  fourth  objection  of  "unnecessary 
and  wasteful  expenditure  of  money"  is 
also  true  in  a  sense.  Certainly  money  will 
be  spent  unnecessarily  and  wastefully  in 
annual  political  elections.  So  it  would  be 
in  biennials,  or  quadrennials.  But  the  per- 
tinent question  is,  is  the  election  worth 
the  expense?  On  one  side  the  weight  of 
the  argument  can  be  measured  with  some 
approach  to  exactness,  especially  since 
the  passage  of  the  act  to  prevent  corrupt 
practices  in  elections.  It  is  so  many 
dollars  and  cents.  Allowing  more  for  the 
time  lost  in  political  agitation,  and  more 
yet  for  the  sum  not  reported  under  the 
corrupt  practices  act,  which  every  reader 
may  estimate  to  suit  himself,  the  question 
still  remains,  does  the  good  of  the  state 
demand  this  expense?  My  answer  is 
without  hesitation  that  it  does,  and  would 
warrant  a  much  larger  expense  if  the  end 
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were  not  to  be  gained  otherwise.  In  the 
unfolding  of  the  reasons  for  this  will  come 
the  answer  to  the  first  objection  to  annual 
elections  named  above,  —  "  incessant  poli- 
tical agitation." 

We  are  to-day  more  than  ever  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know 
what  there  is  in  the  organization  of  soci- 
ety as  a  whole.  We  do  not  yet  see  the 
point  clearly  (the  mass  of  us  do  not, 
whatever  may  be  true  of  prophetic  states- 
men) toward  which  the  organic  unity  of 
the  human  race  is  tending.  We  look 
back  and  see  a  marvellous  development 
in  the  forms  of  government,  almost  in- 
variably connected  with  the  overthrow 
of  human  despotism,  with  the  struggle  of 
tyrants  for  their  individual  power,  with 
the  manifestation  of  patriotic  heroism  and 
with  the  sacrifice  of  countless  lives  whose 
dying  energy  has  been  perpetuated  in  the 
institutions  they  have  founded.  We  have 
reached  to-day  the  point  of  a  representa- 
tive republic  whose  ultimate  atoms  are 
local  democracies.  Under  the  despots  of 
the  overthrown  governments  elections 
have  been  unknown.  Neither  annual  nor 
biennial  legislatures  were  wanted  or  had, 
nor  did  the  people  have  anything  to  say 
regarding  their  political  status.  Step  by 
step  with  "  the  protest  of  corpses "  at 
every  point  against  the  old  regime,  the 
worth  of  the  judgment  of  the  many 
against  the  few  has  asserted  itself;  the 
right  of  the  many  against  the  privilege 
of  the  few  has  won  its  bloody  victories. 
•Now,  with  the  collective  will  and  wisdom 
of  the  majority  as  at  least  our  nominal 
guide,  we  stand  at  the  point  in  our  growth 
where  this  will  is  more  active  than  ever 
and  where  this  wisdom  finds  more  prob- 
lems before  it  than  were  dreamed  of  in 
the  days  when  our  present  form  of 
government  rose  triumphant  over  the  in- 
ferior monarchy.  Our  political  thought 
is  more  active  than  ever.  Our  business 
interests  are  more  complicated,  divergent 
and  enormous.  The  accumulation  of 
wealth  is  more  rapid.  The  elevation  of 
the  lowly  in  material  prosperity  is  higher 
than  the  past  ever  knew.  Our  growth  is 
from  a  center  outward,  as  it  were  of  a 
sphere,  not  in  one  contracted  line. 
Every  enlargement  brings  new  problems. 
These  problems  are  forced  upon  us.     We 


cannot  help  ourselves,  save  by  denying 
our  existence  as  rational  and  progressive 
beings  and  by  refusing  to  go  forward. 
We  are  in  the  grasp  of  forces  which  go 
back  through  recorded  history  beyond 
the  mists  of  tradition,  forces  too  mighty 
and  comprehensive  for  us,  which  are 
sweeping  us  on,  willing  or  unwilling, 
knowing  or  unknowing,  to  some  distant 
goal.  We  stand  to-day  in  the  presence 
of  governmental  problems  which  we  can- 
not solve,  but  whose  solution  will  doubt- 
less come  with  the  progress  of  the  state 
in  the  science  of  government.  Yet  that 
progress  is  an  organic  growth.  What  ex- 
tent of  growth  and  what  fulness  of  pros- 
perity are  bound  up  in  the  future  for  or- 
ganized humanity,  we  can  only  surmise. 
One  day  we  establish  governmental  con- 
trol of  the  post-offices ;  on  another  the 
state  puts  highways  under  the  authority 
of  the  towns,  instead  of  in  the  care  of 
turnpike  companies ;  on  another  we 
assert  organic  control  of  our  water  sup- 
plies, instead  of  leaving  them  the  prop- 
erty of  private  persons.  Shall  we  go  on 
to  take  the  railroads  next,  and  the  ex- 
press business  (much  of  which  is  even 
now  creeping  into  the  mail-bags  away 
from  corporate  operation),  the  gas,  the 
telegraph  and  telephone,  and  so  on? 
Shall  the  state  thus  solve  the  problems 
which  are  involved  in  the  community's 
serving  itself  as  an  organism,  instead  of 
being  served  by  its  private  constituent 
members  ?  Shall  the  organized  commun- 
ity extend  its  care  for  its  ignorant  mem- 
bers beyond  the  present  system  of  educa- 
tion, as  it  is  tentatively  doing  with  its 
manual  and  industrial  training?  Shall  it 
care  for  its  poor  beyond  the  present  sys- 
tem of  pauper  relief  and  prevent  them 
from  becoming  paupers?  Whither  are 
the  forces  of  organized  humanity  sweep- 
ing us  ?  Tribes  have  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion. Small  communities  have  grown  to 
local  states,  states  to  nations,  and  nations 
to  alliances  and  to  a  recognized  interna- 
tional law,  their  growth  being  in  every 
case  from  an  inner  law,  which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  expressed  in  a  written 
constitution.  This  growth  has  been  con- 
stant and  seems  to  be  advancing  to-day 
more  rapidly  than  ever. 

But  the  community  finds  its  voice  only 
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in  elections.  Legislatures  are  its  only 
representatives.  Laws  are  its  only  expres- 
sion. Whatever  may  have  been  true  of 
the  slower  times  of  the  past,  to-day  the 
agitation  in  the  realm  of  organic  com- 
munity-action is  greater  than  then.  The 
will  oi  the  community  is  more  and  more 
rinding  expression  in  its  natural  way  —  in 
its  laws.  Writers  in  Massachusetts  pro- 
test against  state  commissions,  but,  with 
doubtless  a  popular  indorsement  of  their 
argument,  the  number  of  commissions  is 
constantly  growing  in  the  very  teeth  of 
the  protest.  The  outlook  is  for  the 
extension  of  government  into  the  realm 
of  highways  this  year,  into  something  else 
next  year,  and  so  on,  with  no  end  in 
sight.  In  the  nation  the  growth  of  de- 
partments is  steady.  The  original  cabinet 
has  been  enlarged  by  taking  in  new  offi- 
cers ;  the  department  of  agriculture  has 
been  added  recently  ;  the  merchants  and 
business  men  now  show  strong  reasons 
for  a  new  cabinet  officer  for  a  department 
of  commerce ;  other  nations  have  still 
other  departments  represented  in  their 
cabinets,  hinting  at  what  may  be  needed 
by  ourselves.  At  all  points  the  govern- 
ment is  enlarging  its  contact  with  the 
affairs  of  the  people.  That  is,  the  peo- 
ple, as  an  organic  whole,  are  doing  more 
and  more  for  themselves  that  which  is  for 
their  comfort  and  prosperity.  We  seem 
to  have  barely  entered  upon  this  career, 
so  numerous  are  the  avenues  for  govern- 
mental action  compared  with  the  field  of 
governmental  exercise  in  the  past.  Every 
year  brings  some  new  phase  of  progress. 
It  may  not  bring  triumph,  because  in 
some  matters,  years  are  needed  for  the 
education  of  the  popular  intelligence,  for 
organizing  and  compacting  into  an  effec- 
tive body  the  friends  of  a  particular  re- 
form ;  but  it  does  bring  growth.  The 
time  and  the  agitation  are  not  wasted,  and 
they  have  their  fruition  in  the  larger 
rights  and  comforts  for  many  people  who 
would  have  had  to  wait  longer  if  frequent 
elections  had  not  favored  their  cause. 
This  truth  is  seen  in  the  ten-hour  law,  in 
the  body  of  factory  and  sanitary  legisla- 
tion, in  the  weekly-payments  law,  in  the 
state  board  of  arbitration  and  concilia- 
tion, in  the  employers'  liability  act,  in  the 
protection  to  women  and  minors,  in  the 


closer  restriction  of  the  sale  of  liquor,  in 
the  development  of  the  school  system  of 
the  state,  in  the  regulation  of  the  use  of 
electrical  inventions,  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  business  enterprises,  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  voting  system,  in  the 
restriction  of  corrupt  election  practices, 
and  so  on  through  a  long  list.  These 
gains  could  not  have  been  secured  as 
fully  as  to-day  under  a  biennial  system, 
They  are  of  incalculable  worth,  but  the 
objection  to  their  cost  can  be  measured 
in  dollars  and  cents.  Such  an  objection 
cannot  be  sound. 

Every  step  of  progress  by  the  state  is 
an  advance  over  some  obstacle,  a  throwing 
off  of  some  weight,  an  attainment  of  a 
larger  sense  of  what  is  involved  in  the 
relations  of  men  to  each  other  in  an 
organic  whole.  These  weights  which  the 
state  is  throwing  off  are  so  many  hin- 
drances to  the  well-being  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  state.  How  much  more 
rapid  will  be  the  community-development 
when  the  level  already  in  sight  shall  have 
been  attained?  But  who  can  tell  whether 
an  end  will  ever  be  reached  to  the  solu- 
tion of  state  problems?  To-day  it  is  the 
cry  of  the  poor  which  is  heaid.  To-day 
the  effort  is  to  raise  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  to  the  wealth  and  comfort  of 
the  more  favored  few.  The  current  of 
progress  does  not  turn  backward.  When 
this  problem  is  solved,  if  ever,  will  any- 
one predict  that  other  problems  will  not 
as  urgently  demand  solution?  The  oc- 
casions of  organic  action  now  could  not 
have  been  predicted  by  the  men  who 
made  the  constitution.  Why  should  any 
one  now  undertake  to  say  that  there  will 
be  a  stoppage  of  state  development,  so 
that  the  body  politic  will  have  fewer  wants 
than  now? 

The  state,  humanity  in  its  organic  capa- 
city, is  well  represented  by  the  Sphinx.  It 
is  in  part  composed  of  the  animal  nature, 
but  its  head  is  human  and  erect.  Hu- 
manity is  beginning  to  realize  its  oneness. 
It  is  asserting  its  right  to  act  as  a  whole, 
and  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  its 
constituent  individuals.  In  the  face  of 
all  the  talk  against  too  much  government, 
the  unfoldings  of  the  times  show  larger 
and  larger  interventions  of  the  state  as  a 
whole  in  the  social  and  business  affairs  of 
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its  people.  To-day  the  outlook  for  the 
continuance  of  such  interventions  is 
wider  and  clearer  than  ever.  In  propor- 
tion as  these  interventions  extend,  so 
must  there  be  frequent  and  intelligent 
exercise  of  the  knowledge  and  the  will  of 
the  state  in  securing  its  development  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  it  is  obeying,  which 
are  the  laws  of  God.  If  ever  the  future 
brings  a  solution  of  all  the  problems  in 
sight,   if  the  race  seems  to  have  reached 


its  goal,  then  will  be  time  for  it  to  enjoy 
in  ease  the  fruits  of  its  growth ;  but  in 
this  era,  with  the  unsolved  questions  of 
state  life  more  numerous  than  ever,  and 
with  the  true  nature  of  organized  human- 
ity becoming  more  clearly  seen,  it  is  the 
worst  time  to  think  of  adopting  a  policy 
which  shall  in  any  way  restrict  the  growth 
of  the  human  organism  to  its  Christian 
ideal,  which  is  bringing  larger  good  to 
every  citizen. 


AN    EASTER   PRAYER. 

By  Minna  Irving, 

WITHIN  the  dusky  pew  I  knelt 
And  breathed  a  rich  perfume, 
For  near  at  hand  the  altar  steps 
Were  banked  with  snowy  bloom. 
And  while  the  people's  prayers  arose 

Like  incense  sweet  to  God, 
From  underneath  my  drooping  plumes 
I  watched  the  lilies  nod. 

I  gazed  upon  their  golden  hearts, 

Their  perfect  whiteness  rare, 
Their  slender  stems. of  clearest  green, 

And  prayed  a  little  prayer. 
'Twas  never  found  in  any  book, 

Or  said  in  any  cell. 
And  from  my  soul  it  bubbled  up 

Like  water  from  a  well. 

"Dear  Lord,"  I  said,  "when  I  am  dead 

And  done  with  grief  and  pain, 
If  thou  from  out  the  narrow  grave 

Shouldst  call  me  forth  again 
To  live  once  more,  oh,  let  me  then 

A  spotless  lily  be, 
Within  the  church  on  Easter  morn 

To  blossom,  Lord,  for  Thee  !  " 
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By  Professor  Arthur  Latham  Perry. 


PROPOSE  in  this  brief  paper 
to  ask,  and  to  try  to  answer, 
the  two  definite  questions : 
(i)  What  is  the  innermost 
nature  and  effect  of  a  so- 
called  " protective"  tariff? 
and  (2)  what  is  the  motive 
of  the  men  who  combine  to 
get  such  a  tariff  put  upon  the 
statute  -  book  ?  It  may  be 
pardoned  me  if  I  say,  at  the 
outset,  that  when  I  began,  forty  years 
ago,  what  proved  to  be  the  studies  of  a 
life-time,  it  was  with  decided  prejudices 
in  favor  of  such  a  tariff. 

First,  then,  what  is  the  invariable  na- 
ture of  the  legislation  referred  to?  Such 
tariff  laws  have  been  common  for  nearly 
three  centuries  among  the  statutes  of 
England  and  France  and  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, and  for  one  whole  century  off  and 
on  in  our  own  United  States  ;  and  while 
their  actual  levy  and  arrangement  of 
items  has  always  been  in  secret  conclave, 
their  operation  and  chief  results  have 
ever  been  as  open  as  the  day.  Conse- 
quently their  nature  may  be  ascertained 
as  securely  as  that  of  any  other  legisla- 
tion, and  by  the  same  methods.  There 
is  nothing  magical  about  the  laws  them- 
selves in  motive  or  manner  or  manipula- 
tion, although  magical  and  wholly  im- 
possible effects  are  constantly  ascribed  to 
them  by  their  promoters. 

I  have  read  a  good  many  tariffs  acts 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  am  familiar, 
through  Senator  Benton's  "  Debates," 
with  the  discussions  on  such  acts  of  each 
Congress  from  1789  to  1856,  besides  be- 
ing familiar  with  later  tariff  legislation  and 
discussion  ;  and  I  am  prepared  to  main- 
tain that  tariff  laws  are  to  be  judged  by 
the  same  tests  as  other  laws,  their  lan- 
guage, their  obvious  intent,  notwithstand- 
ing all  ambiguous  and  deceptive  phrases, 
the  kind  of  opposition  made  to  them  at 
the  time  of  their  passage,  and  the  legis- 
lation and  public  bitterness  caused  by 
their  actual  operation.      Judged  by  these 


and  all  other  rational  tests,  it  becomes  to 
me  certain  that  so-called  "protective" 
tariffs  are  taxes  levied  under  the  forms  of 
law  by  a  few  upon  the  many  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  those  few  at  the  expense  of 
those  many  ;  that  every  item  in  a  tariff  bill, 
whether  it  be  there  honestly,  in  order  to 
get  revenue  to  government,  or  dishon- 
estly, in  order  to  prevent  revenue  being 
got  by  excluding  the  foreign  goods  on 
whose  admission  revenue  depends,  is  a 
demand  by  government  upon  its  citizens 
for  certain  sums  of  money,  immense  in 
their  aggregate,  before  the  said  citizens 
can  touch  those  imported  goods. 

What  is  the  first  and  the  necessary 
effect  of  every  tariff- tax?  //  is  a/ways 
to  lessen,  and  frequently  to  root  out,  a 
profitable  trade  already  going  on.  The 
sole  impulse  to  every  trade  is  the  recipro- 
cal profit  from  it  to  the  two  parties  to  it. 
It  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain.  Under 
freedom  all  existing  and  continuous  trade 
is  profitable  to  both  parties,  otherwise  it 
would  not  be  carried  on.  A  trade  ceas- 
ing to  be  profitable  ceases  to  be,  its 
motive  fails, —  as  fire  goes  out  from  lack 
of  fuel.  As  soon  as  any  tariff-tax,  even 
one  honestly  put  for  revenue  only,  is 
levied  on  an  importable  formerly  free,  the 
former  profit  is  instantly  lessened  to 
somebody.  The  tax  is  added,  and  usually 
more  than  the  tax,  to  the  invoice  cost  of 
the  import.  What  then  ?  The  import,  of 
necessity,  finds  a  lessened  market.  The 
higher  the  cost,  the  less  the  consumption, 
the  world  over.  Less  of  the  importable 
will  come  in  over  the  barrier  of  the  tax ; 
and  that  is  to  say  that  less  of  some  ex- 
portable will  go  out  to  pay  for  imports' 
now  made  less.  If  importables  are  shut 
out,  exportables  are  shut  in  to  the  same 
extent ;  since  home  sellers  of  goods  lose 
their  market  in  exact  proportion  as 
foreign  sellers  are  hindered  in  their  mar- 
ket. This  must  be  so,  because  the  only 
reason  why  goods  are  ever  carried  out  of 
one  country  into  another  is  that  they  may 
buy,    that  is    pay  for,  other  goods  at    a 
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profit  in  the  other  country.  It  is  goods 
against  goods  throughout  the  world.  If 
the  profit  of  the  exchange  fails  to  either 
party,  then  the  trade  itself  fails  to  both 
parties.  If  a  nation  will  not  let  its  citi- 
zens buy  as  natural  causes  dictate,  then 
its  citizens  cannot  sell  as  before,  or  as 
natural  motives  impel. 

If  this  be  so  in  respect  to  revenue  tariff- 
taxes,  which  in  order  to  be  effective  for 
revenue  must  be  at  low  rates,  so  as  not 
greatly  to  keep  out  the  goods  on  which 
they  are  levied,  what  shall  we  say  of 
so-called  "protective"  tariff-taxes  in  ex- 
cluding importables,  since  these  to  be 
effective  must  necessarily  be  at  high  rates, 
because  their  purpose  as  "  protective  "  is 
either  (i)  to  keep  out  those  foreign 
goods  altogether  (which  is  the  perfection 
of  the  scheme),  or  else  (2)  by  the  taxes 
to  so  lift  the  prices  of  such  of  the  import- 
ables as  succeed  in  climbing  the  barriers 
as  to  raise  the  prices  of  the  corresponding 
home  goods  to  the  same  level?  This 
design  has  either  been  openly  avowed  or 
somehow  betrayed  in  every  Congressional 
tariff  debate  for  a  century.  In  the  debates 
on  the  McKinley  bill  it  was  freely  admitted 
by  several  advocates  of  the  bill  that  many 
of  the  taxes  of  1883  were  prohibitory, 
wholly  keeping  out  the  foreign  goods ; 
and  the  purpose  was  avowed  to  so  lift 
the  rates  in  the  new  bill  on  certain  other 
goods  as  to  make  those  rates  also  prohib- 
itory. 

The  inference  is  easy,  that  protectionist 
taxes  stop,  and  are  intended  to  stop,  a 
presently  ongoing  profitable  trade  to  an 
enormous  amount.  This  is  impoverish- 
ment, because  a  natural  and  mutually 
beneficial  trade  is  the  only  possible  source 
of  gain  to  mankind.  Gifts  aside,  and 
plunder,  the  only  way  in  which  men  ever 
get  a  living,  or  can  ever  grow  rich,  is 
through  buying  and  selling.  Probably 
the  promoters  of  the  current  prohibitive 
legislation  in  this  country  never  learned, 
or  stopped  to  meditate  upon,  this  funda- 
mental principle  of  economics  :  that  there 
can  be  no  selling  without  at  the  same  time 
a  buying,  nor  buying  without  at  the  same 
time  a  selling ;  for  when  one  sells  any- 
thing he  takes  his  pay  for  what  he  sells, 
which  is  buying,  and  when  one  buys  any- 
thing he  must  pay  for  what  he  buys,  which 


is  selling.  The  inevitable  consequence 
of  keeping  out  foreign  goods  that  want  to 
come  in  for  a  profit  is  the  forcible  keep- 
ing in  to  the  same  extent  of  domestic 
goods  that  want  to  go  out  for  a  profit.  If 
the  McKinley  bill,  for  example,  excludes, 
say,  $1,000,000,000  of  importables  a  year, 
then  it  prohibits  the  profitable  export  of 
our  own  products  to  the  same  amount. 
The  reason  why  our  annual  table  of  ex- 
ports is  much  larger,  as  a  rule,  than  the 
table  of  imports  is  that  the  United  States 
is  a  debtor  country,  and  is  constantly 
sending  both  goods  and  gold  in  pay  for 
foreign  loans  to  railroads  and  other  enter- 
prises, and  for  the  interest  on  these.  It 
is  pretty  certain  that  where  we  are  now 
selling  abroad  $1.00  of  home-grown  or 
home-made  goods,  we  might  be  selling 
$3.00  of  the  same  to  the  great  profit  of 
all  classes  of  producers,  —  to  laborers  in 
steadier  and  higher  wages,  and  to  capi- 
talists in  steadier  and  higher  profits. 

Each  of  the  great  commercial  nations 
gathered  for  itself  the  statistics  for  1890, 
to  determine  its  own  per  capita  value  of 
exports  for  that  year.  Belgium  stood  at 
the  top  of  the  list,  and  Great  Britain 
next,  while  the  United  States  stood  at 
the  very  bottom.  The  Constitution  for- 
bids the  levying  of  any  taxes  on  exports, 
but  the  present  tariff  taxes  of  the  United 
States  on  imports  are  the  most  numerous 
and  the  most  onerous  in  the  world  ;  and 
the  effect  of  these  taxes  in  curtailing 
exportables  is  just  the  same  as  if  they 
had  been  levied  directly  upon  them. 
The  exports  of  the  United  States  for 
1890  were  some  cents  less  than  $24  per 
capita  :  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  for 
the  same  year  were  some  cents  over 
$203  :  that  is,  Great  Britain  sold  abroad 
more  than  eight  times  as  much  as  the 
United  States.  Is  there  any  reason  for 
this  enormous  discrepancy  of  sales,  this 
dead  loss  of  gainful  opportunity  on  our 
side,  except  in  the  fact  that  our  citizens 
are  foolishly  forbidden  to  buy  and  sell 
and  get  gain?  Our  country  is  splendidly 
situated  for  foreign  commerce,  with  the 
ocean  on  each  side  ;  our  natural  resources 
surpass  in  variety  and  abundance  those 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world  ;  our 
people  are  intelligent  and  industrious  and 
enterprising  ;   they  were  formerly  fond  of 
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the  sea,  were  noted  shipbuilders  and  nav- 
igators, and  were  proud  of  their  ocean 
triumphs  both  mercantile  and  naval ;  and 
it  is  a  national  shame,  caused  by  the 
short-sighted  personal  greed  of  some 
hundreds  of  ill-informed  men,  that  the 
United  States  should  be  at  the  tail-end 
of  the  nations  in  international  commerce 
and  achievement. 

This  brings  us  to  the  motives  of  the 
men  who  get  the  so-called  "protective" 
tariff  taxes  put  on,  keep  them  on,  and 
from  time  to  time  get  them  made  higher. 
No  Congress  of  its  own  motion  as  a  legis- 
lative body  ever  developed  a  "  protective 
tariff."  That  is  done  by  outsiders.  It  is 
always  the  work  of  the  lobby.  It  is 
always  accompished  by  log-rolling.  "You 
tickle  me,  and  I  will  tickle  you,"  says 
lobbyist  A  to  lobbyist  B ;  and  lobbyist  X 
is  ready  to  help  one  or  both,  or  effect  a 
compromise  between  them,  in  return  for 
favors  received.  The  motives  of  the  ac- 
tual operators  are  invariably  the  same,  to 
raise,  by  means  of  prohibitory  taxes  on 
certain  foreign  wares,  the  prices  on  the 
corresponding  home  wares  in  which  these 
operators  are  pecuniarily  interested  as 
producers. 

The  late  General  Garfield  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
during  one  Congress ;  and  after  the  close 
of  the  long  session  he  said  to  me  of  his 
own  accord  in  the  room  in  which  I  am 
now  writing  :  "  There  hasn't  been  a  man 
or  a  delegation  before  us  this  winter  to  get 
new  duties  put  on  or  old  ones  raised  but 
ca?ne  in  the  barest  selfishness,  without  a 
thought  or  care  but  to  raise  the  price  of 
his  own  goods  to  his  own  countrymen." 
Garfield's  testimony  as  to  the  lobbying 
was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
187 1,  during  the  debate  on  free  coal: 
"I  was  surprised  at  a  remark  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan.  He 
asserted  that  there  is  no  item  in  the  whole 
tariff  that  can  stand  alone  on  its  merits, 
but  that  all  must  be  taken  in  a  lump  in 
order  to  stand  ;  that  coal  must  take  salt 
by  the  hand,  and  they  must  take  some- 
thing else  by  the  hand,  and  thus  all  in- 
terests unite  with  all  forces  before  they 
can  make  a  stand  before  the  country.  If 
this  remark  be  true,  it  strikes  a  blow 
at  the   whole  tariff  system,  a  blow  I  am 


not  willing  to  strike.  I  am  unwilling  to 
admit  that  bad  taxes  must  be  tied  to  good 
ones,  and  thus  be  kept  afloat.  I  think  it 
unwise  to  continue  this  duty  on  coal,  and 
I  am  therefore  in  favor  of  its  repeal." 
But  the  coal  duty  was  not  repealed  in 
187 1,  nor  is  it  yet  repealed;  the  combi- 
nation of  the  selfish  interests  of  the  few 
has  proved  too  strong  for  common  sense 
and  general  justice. 

The  nature  and  the  motives  of  "  pro- 
tection "  were  well  illustrated  at  the  very 
beginning  of  our  government  under  the 
present  Constitution.  The  revolutionary 
war  had  been  waged  in  the  direct  interest 
of  Colonial  free  trade.  It  was  England 
herself  that  was  then  the  fool  of  protec- 
tion, which  she  has  since  cast  off  like  an 
old  garment.  The  Colonies  opened  their 
war  against  the  restrictive  mother-country 
by  opening  their  ports  freely  to  all  the 
world  except  Britain  and  her  colonial 
possessions.  No  fears  were  then  felt 
about  being  "flooded  with  cheap  goods." 
Not  a  word  was  said,  not  an  anxious 
thought  indulged,  about  any  "  infant  in- 
dustries." During  the  eight  years  of 
war,  and  the  eight  years  following  of  the 
Confederation,  no  national  tariff  tax  was 
levied,  for  no  authority  had  been  given 
by  the  people  to  levy  any,  and  yet,  accord- 
ing to  Alexander  Hamilton,  it  was  during 
those  sixteen  years  that  the  seventeen 
leading  branches  of  manufactures,  which 
he  commends  in  his  report  of  1791  as 
already  well-established,  became  strong 
and  self-sustaining. 

It  is  not  now  generally  known  or  re- 
membered by  our  people,  that  when  our 
present  national  government  went  into 
operation  in  1789,  the  Senate  sat  during 
the  first  Congress  with  closed  doors  in 
all  its  sessions,  as  it  has  ever  since  done 
in  the  so-called  "executive"  sessions.  It 
is  not  surprising,  considering  the  opinion 
of  the  world  at  large  at  the  time,  that 
effort  was  made  in  that  Congress,  in  levy- 
ing the  first  taxes  for  revenue,  to  "dis- 
criminate" somewhat  in  favor  of  goods 
already  manufactured  in  the  country; 
and  it  is  illuminating  to  find  that  the 
success  of  that  early  effort  to  "  protect  1 
a  certain  few  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 
was  considerably  greater  in  the  Senate, 
whose    sessions   were    secret,   and  which 
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was  thus  more  open  to  the  influences  of 
lobbyists,  than  in  the  open  Ho  ise,  where 
the  r'^al  reasons  for  all  mea  >ures  and 
vote?   must  be  avowed  tc   Sbe   public  in 


the  discussions.      All   good   histories   of 

the  United  States  notice  the  difference 
of  action  between  the  two  Houses  at  that 
time,  and  assign  the  true  reason  for  it. 


ANL'^     PJCK'S    HANDY   TRICKS." 

By  Lynn  R.  Meekins. 
I. 


1  was  in  trouble, 
very     much     in 


seat 


from 
With 


the 
him 


iNDREW  KJ< 

He     u? 

trouble.  The  trouble  was 
all  the  greater  because  it 
was  such  a  little  one.  It 
is  much  easier  to  stop  the 
barking  of  a  dog  than  the 
singing  of  a  mosquito,  and  Mr.  Rick  re- 
sented his  state  of  mind  because  he  knew 
it  to  be  entirely  unworthy  of  him. 

It  was  this  way.  He  stood  at  the  head 
of  his  party  in  Quantico  County.  His 
elevition  to  that  autocracy  had  been  en- 
tirely creditable  to  his  political  abilities. 
Less  than  five  years  before,  as  the  new 
sheriff,  he  had  come  to  the  county 
obscurity  of  Ricktown. 
he  had  brought  Colonel 
Marcellus  Bodson,  a  gray-haired  par- 
tisan who,  in  a  lifetime  of  office- 
seeking,  had  let  his  aspirations  sink 
from  Congress  through  all  the  grades 
of  political  possibility  to  the  humble 
duties  of  a  deputy-sheriff.  It  was 
his  last  chance,  and  he  took  it,  partly 
because  Andrew  Rick  insisted,  and 
largely  because  he  needed  the  in- 
come. This  was  sad,  because  the 
Bodsons  were  people  entirely  un- 
worthy of  their  poverty,  —  especially 
the  daughter,  Miss  Julia  Bodson. 

When   the   bosses  tried  to   defeat 
Rick,  because  they  thought  him  the 
sort  of  man  who  could  be  put  aside, 
Rick,  with  the  active  assistance  of  Bod- 
son, utilized  the  popular  sentiment  against 
the  bosses  and  turned  the  tables. 

So  up  came  Rick.  It  was  the  happiest 
moment  of  his  life.  He  could  never  for- 
get the  joy  that  filled   him  when  he  saw 


himself  chosen  unanimously  a  chairman 
of  the  County  committee.  He  was  the 
Clerk  of  the  Court  now,  and  his  income 
was  nearly  four  thousand  dollars,  and 
there  was  really  no  reason  why  the  exhil- 
aration of  his  first  victory  should  not 
have  continued.  But, — there  are  always 
buts  even  in  politics  —  it  did  not  last. 
He  soon  found  out  that  the  throne  of  a 
boss  was  not  an  easy  chair  padded  with 
roses.  It  had  thorns.  Safety,  he  dis- 
covered, lay  in  getting  all  he  could  and 
then  getting  out,  and  thus  it  was  that  he 
began  to  lose  sleep. 

Ricktown     needed     a     railroad.      For 
years  Andrew  Rick  had  failed  to  recog- 


"  He  took  i-;j  a  paper  knife  and  tapped  on  the  desk 


nize  this  fact,  but  now  he  saw  it  clearly. 
It  needed  it  because  it  would  increase  the 
price  of  real  estate.  The  fact  that 
Andrew  Rick  owned  a  large  part  of  this 
real  estate  may  also  have  a  parenthetical 
importance.     To    get    the    road,    it    was 
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necessary  to  secure  from  the  legislature  a 
charter,  and  with  it  legislation  authorizing 
Quantico  County  to  endorse  the  bonds. 
A  man  must  be  in  the  legislature  to  work 
it,  and  therefore  Erastus  Crawley,  a  good 
gray  patriot,  who  also  owned  Ricktown 
land  and  who  was  in  Andrew's  confidence, 
was  nominated.  Mr.  Crawley  professed 
great  reluctance  about  accepting  a  place 
on  the  ticket,  and  Mr.  Rick  told  the  peo- 
ple that  he  appreciated  Air.  Crawley's  un- 
selfishness in  bowing  to  his  party  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  personal  preferences. 
The  voters  swallowed  it  all,  and  Mr. 
Crawley  was   elected.      l^verything    went 


"  How  about  that  little  appointment  for  my  daughter 

well,  and  the  railroad  scheme  was  being 
so  quietly  managed  that  it  promised  per- 
fect success.  But  it  so  happened  that 
the  smoothness  of  its  progress  had  a  bad  . 
effect  on  the  political  ambitions  of  Mr. 
Crawley.  He  had  been  in  office  before. 
The  school  in  Ricktown  district  needed  a 
new  teacher.  In  an  unhappy  moment 
Mr.  Crawley  told  Mrs.  Crawley  that  he 
could  get  it  for  their  daughter  Mary. 
After  that  the  idea  took  possession  of 
Mrs.  Crawley,  mind,  body  and  soul,  and 
Mr.  Crawley  was  sent  off  to  town  to  see 
about  it.  He  found  Andrew  Rick  in  an 
unguarded  interval,  and  he  went  back 
home  with  the  promise  of  the  boss  that  his 
daughter  Mary  should  have  it. 

This  was  the  trouble.  Ordinarily  An- 
drew Rick  could  have  managed  it.  But 
circumstances  alter  cases.  Miss  Julia 
Bodson,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Marcel- 


lus  Bodson,  had  quietly  applied  for  the 
position  on  her  merits,  without  the  for- 
mality of  first  seeing  the  boss.  She  was 
young  and  charming  and  gifted,  and  Miss 
Mary  Crawley  was  not  any  of  these.  To 
make  the  case  worse,  Andrew's  wife  Jane 
had  always  been  an  intense  admirer  of 
Miss  Bodson.  When  it  was  known  that 
Miss  Julia  wanted  the  place,  she  began 
to  talk  about  it  and  to  sandwich  it  be- 
tween the  mouthfuls  of  Andrew's  meals. 
This  made  Mr.  Rick  unhappy,  and  his 
appetite  began  to  fail. 

"  You  know,  Andrew,"  Mrs.  Rick  would 
say,  "  I  never  bother  you  about  offices,  be- 
cause I  don't  think  women 
ought  to  have  any  business 
with  politics,  but  I  do  hope 
you  will  get  that  school 
position  for  Julia.  She  is 
the  brightest  girl  in  the 
county,  —  you  know  that, 
—  and  she  needs  it  and 
everybody  wants  her  to  have 
it!" 

That  was  the  trouble  again. 
Everybody  did  want  her  to 
have  it,  and  he  knew  it. 

In   his  way  Mr.  Rick  was 
a  good  man.      He  was  trust- 
ed, and  his  business  career 
had  been  without  dishonor. 
?"  People    said     that    if    there 

was  profit  to  be  got  out  of 
anything  he  generally  got  it,  —  but  then 
that  was  more  of  a  merit  than  a  failing. 
These  same  people  sometimes  said  he 
was  tricky  in  politics,  but  they  expected 
that,  and  in  a  measure  forgave  it.  A  man 
in  a  rural  community  can  do  a  great 
many  things  provided  his  neighbors  say 
"he  is  a  good  man  in  his  home."  This 
could  be  asserted  of  Andrew  Rick  with 
entire  truthfulness.  There  was  never  a 
better  husband.  He  delighted  in  making/ 
his  wife  happy,  and  whenever  the  conver- 
sation reached  a  time  or  subject  when  he 
could  not  say  yes,  he  generally  put  on  his 
hat  and  took  a  walk. 

That  was  why  he  left  the  house  and 
started  down  town.  He  went  at  once  to 
Paul  Reed's  office.  Reed  was  his  ablest 
lieutenant.  He  had  come  to  him,  so  to 
speak,  from  his  predecessor.  He  always 
respected  him  because  he  was  one  of  the 
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few  men  who  seemed  to  be  serving  the 
party  without  wanting  pay  or  office. 

He  took  his  usual  chair,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  conversation  had  drifted  to  the 
legislature. 

"  I  see  you  got  a  favorable  report  on 
your  railroad  bill,"  said  Reed.  "  I  re- 
ceived a  printed  copy  to-day.  Every- 
thing is  there  and  it  is  all  right.  When 
the  road  is  built  I  suppose  you  will  be 
getting  a  thousand  dollars  apiece  for 
building  lots  carved  out  of  that  twenty- 
dollars-an-acre  farm  of  yours." 

Andrew  laughed  and  said,  "  It's  a  good 
thing  for  the  county,  isn't  it  ?  It  will  add 
to  the  taxable  basis,  won't  it?  " 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  and  inciden- 
tally it  may  increase  the  bank  accounts  of 
Andrew  Rick  and  Erastus  Crawley." 

There  was  another  laugh,  but  Andrew 
grew  a  little  red  in  the  face.  He  liked 
Reed,  but  he  did  wish  that  he  would  be 
a  little  less  personal. 

"  By  the  way,  Andrew,  I  wanted  to  see 
you  about  a  matter.  They  are  going  to 
appoint  a  teacher  for  the  Ricktown 
school  next  week,  and  Miss  Julia  Bodson 
wants  it." 

Andrew's  cheerfulness  sank. 

"  I  don't  suppose  there'll  be  any  trou- 
ble about  it,"  Reed  went  on.  "  She  is  a 
charming  young  woman,  too  good  by  far 
for  the  work,  but  I  suppose  she  needs  it, 
and  she  ought  to  have  it.  I  wish  you 
would  see  that  it  is  pushed  through  at 
once." 

Andrew  shifted  uneasily  in  the  chair. 
He  tried  to  collect  himself.  He  waited 
so  long  that  Reed  asked,  "You'll  do  it, 
won't  you?  " 

Andrew  stammered.  "  Reed,"  he  said, 
"  I've  promised  it  to  Crawley  for  his 
daughter  Mary." 

"The  devil  you  have  !  " 

"  I  had  to  do  it,"  pleaded  Rick. 
"  Crawley's  wife  is  set  on  it,  and  unless 
Mary  gets  it  I'd  never  hear  the  end  of  it, 
and  Crawley  wouldn't  have  any  more 
peace  as  long  as  he  lived." 

Reed  quickly  comprehended  the  situa- 
tion. He  took  up  a  paper  knife  and 
tapped  on  the  desk  as  if  to  emphasize 
his  thoughts. 

"  Look  here,  Rick,"  he  said,  "  you  are 
going   too   far,  and   it's  about   time   that 


one  of  your  friends  gave  you  a  little 
plain  advice." 

Andrew  looked  at  the  young  man  in 
amazement. 

"I  speak  plainly,"  continued  Reed, 
"because  you  need  plain  speech.  You 
are  getting  the  idea  that  you  are  bossing 
this  county,  and  are  looking  upon  the 
offices  as  belonging  to  you  for  personal 
distribution.  You  get  flattery  and  abuse, 
and  you  take  both  as  tributes  to  your 
power.  You  are  making  a  mistake,  and 
unless  you  draw  in  your  reins  a  little  you 
will  soon  reach  the  end  of  your  rope." 

"Reed,"  said  Andrew,  "keep  your 
coat  on  and  talk  sense." 

"Well,  I  will,"  replied  Reed.  "You 
have  said  once  or  twice  lately  that  you're 
tired  of  putting  up  with  Bodson.  You 
think  you  have  done  too  much  for  him. 
Now  the  truth  is  you  have  used  him  in 
your  work,  and  now  that  he  is  old  and 
poor  and  is  drinking  more  than  he  ought 
to  you  want  to  visit  all  his  weaknesses  on 
his  family." 

"  Reed,  you're  going  too  far,"  said 
Rick  with  emphasis  as  he  arose.  "  When 
the  place  was  promised  to  Crawley,  I 
didn't  know  Julia  Bodson  was  an  appli- 
cant." 

"  That  explains  things,  but  it  does  not 
excuse  you.  You  had  no  business  to 
promise  a  school  position.  Such  places 
ought  to  be  given  on  merit  alone." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  the  manager,  with 
some  contempt  in  his  voice,  "you're 
turning  civil  service  reformer,  are  you?" 

"  It's  not  a  question  of  reform ;  it's  a 
matter  of  justice." 

"You  can't  run  politics  on  theories," 
said  Andrew,  standing  in  front  of  the 
desk  with  both  hands  in  his  trousers' 
pockets.  "  You  can't  distribute  offices 
like  prizes  in  a  spelling  bee.  You  can't 
manage  a  party  like  a  sewing  society, 
but  you  can  talk  beautifully  how  the  thing 
ought  to  be  done  and  lay  down  opinions 
that  are  as  lovely  as  a  sixteen-year-old  in 
a  new  gingham  frock.  I  know  men  in 
this  country  who  are  not  able  to  raise  a 
crop  of  black-eyed  peas  who  think  they 
can  run  the  United  States  government 
better  than  the  President,  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Congress  all  put  together,  and 
believe    they  ought    to    be    drawing   five 
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Mr.  Rick    suddenly  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  desk,  on  which  Colone 
Bodson  was  resting  his  weary  brain." 


thousand  dollars  a  year  for  sitting  on 
goods  boxes  and  talking  about  the 
weather.  What  has  Bodson  done  for  this 
country?  What,  except  to  swash  around 
and  speechify  and  get  into  debt?  You've 
got  to  judge  a  man  by  what  he's  done 
and  by  what  he  does,  and  you've  got  to 
let  him  manage  his  own  affairs." 

"  But  the  party's  affairs  are  not  one 
man's  affairs." 

"  Yes,  they  are,  if  the  party  places  him 
at  the  head  of  its  management,  and  I 
defy  you  or  anybody  else  to  say  that  I 
have  not  tried  to  do  the  best  I  could. 
I'm  not  going  to  let  up  business  princi- 
ples now  and  run  into  sentiment.  When 
I  make  a  promise  I'll  stick  to  it,  and 
what's  more  I'm  going  to  depend  on  you 
to  help  me  out.  You  drew  up  that  rail- 
road bill  for  us  !  " 

"  I  will  not  help  you  out  in  this  school 
appointment,"  replied  Reed  with  consid- 
erable deliberation;  "and  the  sooner 
yon  get  old  Crawley  to  release  you  from 
this  pledge  the  better  it  will  be  for  you 
and  the  party.  As  for  the  railroad  bill,  I 
don't  care  a  continental  whether  you  get 
it  through  or  not." 

Andrew  stood  in  silence.  He  walked 
to  the  fire  and  meditated,  and  looked  to 
the  ceiling  and  yawned. 

"Well,"  he  said,  as  if  tired  of  the  con- 
versation, "  I'll  see  what  I  can  do.  I 
guess  I'll  go  home  and  go  to  bed." 


II. 


The  next  morning,  which 
was  Saturday,  Mr.  Crawley, 
on  his  way  home  from  the 
legislature,  which  took  a  re- 
cess until  Tuesday,  called  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Rick.  The 
two  gentlemen  went  at  once 
into  executive  session. 

"The  bill  is  all  right," 
said  Crawley.  "  I  have  pro- 
mised to  vote  for  things  for 
near  about  everybody  in  the 
legislature,  and  they  are  going 
to  run  our  railroad  through 
in  return.  Politics  are  just 
about  as  they  were  twenty 
years  ago  when  I  was  there, 
—  the  same  old  game  of  you 
vote  for  my  bill  and  I'll  vote 
for  your  bill,  you  tickle  me  and  I'll  tickle 
you." 

"  Don't  let  them  put  you  off  too  long," 
said  Mr.  Rick ;  "  their  promises  might 
not  keep." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Crawley. 
"  The  bill  is  safe." 

Then  Mr.  Crawley  moved  his  chair  a 
bit  closer  and  asked,  "  How  about  that 
little  appointment  for  my  daughter?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Rick  ambig- 
uously. 

"  Ain't  it  all  right?" 
"  Yes,   I  think  it    is.     But    you    know 
Julia  Bodson  has  applied,  and  to  tell  you 
the  truth  she's  got  a  mighty  strong  senti- 
ment back  of  her." 

"  I  don't  care  if  she  has,"  Mr.  Crawley 
broke  in  vigorously.  "  You  promised 
the  place,  and  you've  got  to  give  it  to 
her." 

"Don't  you  see,"  expostulated  Mr. 
Rick,  "I'm  doing  all  I  can?  But  look 
here,  Crawley,  why  can't  you  let  her  wait' 
until  the  next  vacancy?  It's  going  to  be 
a  hard  fight  to  make  it  this  time,  and  she 
might  be  defeated." 

Mr.  Crawley  gasped,  as  if  the  proposi- 
tion has  taken  his  breath  away.  "  Great 
Scott,  Andrew,  you  don't  know  what  this 
means.  My  wife  is  set  on  it.  She  brings 
it  up  every  time  I  go  home.  I  won't  get 
any  peace  until  it's  done.  If  Mary 
should  have  to  give  way  to  Julia  Bodson, 
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Drop  him,  An- 
let    him  shift  for 


I'd  just  as  well  buy  a  lot  in  that  cemetery 
which  we  are  going  to  build  when  we  get 
our  railroad  to  Ricktown." 

"  I  know  all  that,"  said  Mr.  Rick, 
"  but  it's  a  very  ticklish  position  for  me, 
and  will  be  very  foolish  for  both  of  us  if 
we  go  to  jeopardizing  our  railroad  by  a 
fight  over  a  little  school  appointment." 

"  It's  not  that  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Crawley. 
"There  isn't  a  bit  of  danger.  You're 
just  afraid  of  Bodson ;  that's  what  you 
are.  Now  why  don't  you  act  sensible? 
Drop  Bodson.  You've  done  enough  for 
him,  and  if  you'll  keep  on  trying  to  drag 
him  along  he's  going  to  drag  you  down. 
He's  a  fool  and  you  know  it,  and  since  he 
took  to  drink  in  his  old  age  he's  worse 
than  a  fool.  No  man  ever  makes  any- 
thing by  backing  a  fool 
drew,  drop  him,  and 
himself." 

This  sounded  hard.  Mr.  Rick  felt  that 
it  was  hard,  but  it  did  seem  to  be  busi- 
ness-like. He  had  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  sort  himself,  but  he  couldn't 
do  it.  Now  it  eased  his  mind  to  know 
that  someone  else  had  said  it  for  him. 

Saturday  was  a  busy  day  at  the  court- 
house. Usually  Mr.  Rick  had  his  hands 
full,  attending  to  his  business  ventures. 
He  left  the  work  of  the  office  to  his  depu- 
ty. Late  in  the  afternoon  he  entered  the 
office,  and  found  Colonel  Marcellus  Bod- 
son in  a  demoralized  condition,  —  also 
the  work.  It  made  him  angry.  He  had 
the  ideas  of  a  man  who  had  prospered  on 
temperance.  He  abhorred  drunkenness. 
The  more  he  thought  about  it,  the  worse 
his  humor  became.  There  was  no  one  in 
the  room  but  the  two  men.  Mr.  Rick 
suddenly  stepped  to  the  front  of  the 
desk  on  which  Colonel  Bodson  was  rest- 
ing his  weary  brain.  In  crisp,  clear-cut 
English  he  told  the  Colonel  what  he 
thought  of  him. 

"This  sort  .of  thing  must  stop,"  he 
said.  "  For  three  Saturdays  the  books 
have  not  been  kept  up,  and  it  can't  go  on 
any  longer." 

It  required  several  minutes  to  arouse 
the  Colonel.  When  he  did  get  awake,  he 
was  vigorous  and  belligerent. 

"  Then  why  don't  you  come  in  here  and 
help?"  he  asked.  "If  it  hadn't  been 
for  me  you  would  never  have  been  clerk ; 


but  I  am  your  deputy,  and  therefore  you 
must  draw  three  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
while  I  get  a  miserable  six  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  do  all  the  work.  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  I've  got  as  much  right  in 
this  office  as  you  have." 

Mr.  Rick  was  nettled.  He  turned  a 
shade  paler,  and  his  fingers  clutched  ner- 
vously at  the  leaves  of  the  book.  He  did 
not  reply  at  once,  for  he  objected  to  a 
scene.  He  had  expected  the  Colonel  to 
cower  at  his  reproof. 

"  If  you  want  the  books  fixed,  you  had 
better    help    do    it,"   added    the    deputy 
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aggressively.  "  You  haven't  done  an 
honest  day's  work  in  this  office  for  a 
month." 

Mr.  Rick's  courage  was  not  of  the 
physical  sort.  At  this  attack  he  prepared 
for  a  retreat.  But  before  he  could  get 
himself  started,  Colonel  Marcellus  Bod- 
son, under  the  stimulus  of  his  condition, 
advanced  again  in  heavier  array  than 
ever. 

"  I  want  to  know,"  he  said,  "what  you 
mean  by  trading  a  school  appointment 
for  Crawley's  vote  on  that  crooked  rail- 
road bill  of  yours,  and  cheating  my  daugh- 
ter out  of  her  rights?  " 

His  voice  was  thick,  but  his  anger  was 
unmistakable.  As  he  spoke,  his  clear- 
ness of  mind  seemed  to  increase.  He 
arose  and  steadied  himself  by  holding  to 
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the  desk.  Although  physically  uncertain, 
he  was  intensely  in  earnest. 

"  I  am  waiting  for  an  explanation,"  he 
added  with  dignity. 

Mr.  Rick  was  totally  unprepared  for 
this  turn  in  the  interview.  As  quickly  as 
he  could,  he  asked  the  Colonel  to  go 
home  and  come  back  Monday  and  settle 
it  then. 

"  Xo,  I  won't,"  said  the  Colonel. 
"We'll  settle  it  now  —  man  to  man." 

"Then  there  is  only  "one  way,"  ex- 
claimed Rick,  summoning  all  his  courage. 
"  Leave  the  office." 

"  Not  before  you  pay  me  what  you 
owe  me." 

"  You  have  overdrawn  your  account, 
and  I  don't  owe  you  a  cent." 

"You've  tricked  me,  and  used  me," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Bodson,  holding  up  his 
hand,  "  and  now  you  want  to  cheat  me." 

"  I  repeat,  you've  overdrawn  your  ac- 
count." 

The  conversation  was  rapid.  Each 
was   under    great  excitement.     Suddenly 


"  He  saw  men  holding  an  improvised  stretcher.' 

Bodson  plunged  toward  Mr.  Rick.  He 
seemed  to  have  lost  his  balance,  but  An- 
drew believed  it  to  be  an  intentional  ad- 
vance. They  were  near  the  entrance, 
and  Mr.  Rick  met  the  movement  by 
grasping  his  deputy  under  his  arm.      Be- 


fore he  could  struggle,  he  pushed  him  out 
of  the  office  and  locked  the  door. 

When  Mr.  Rick  sat  down  he  was  trem- 
bling from  his  head  to  his  feet.  Perspi- 
ration was  standing  on  his  forehead.  He 
had  never  been  in  such  a  mess  before. 
He  would  have  given  a  thousand  dollars 
to  be  out  of  it  then.  But  it  was  not  his 
fault.  He  saw  that  clearly ;  and  yet  he 
knew  people  would  talk. 

"  It's  always  this  way,"  he  muttered  to 
himself.  "When  one  thing  goes  wrong, 
everything  goes  wrong." 

It  did  go  wrong  with  a  vengeance. 

He  looked  through  the  side  window. 
People  were  hurrying  toward  the  front  of 
the  court  house.  He  locked  the  safes, 
and  closed  the  shutters.  His  nerves  were 
still  rebelling,  but  he  felt  cooler  when  he 
turned  the  key  in  the  door  and  started 
home. 

He  drew  near  the  outer  vestibule  of 
the  court  house.  Suddenly  he  saw  men 
holding  an  improvised  stretcher,  on  which 
was  the  prostrate  form  of  Colonel  Bodsonr 
from  whose  face  blood  was  flowing.  Some- 
how his  heart  suddenly  grew  sick.  Even 
the  explanation,  "  The  Colonel  fell  down 
the  steps  and  was  stunned  —  that's  all," 
did  not  reassure  him.  He  offered  to 
help,  but  he  was  not  needed. 

As  soon  as  he  could,  he  went  miserably 
towards  his  home. 

III. 

He  entered  the  house,  staring  as  if  he 
scarcely  recognized  it.  But  when  he 
passed  on  into  the  sitting-room,  he  came 
to  himself  as  if  from  a  shock. 

Sitting  near  the  window  was  Miss  Julia 
Bodson,  chatting  with  Mrs.  Rick  and 
praising  the  fancy  work  which  she  had 
just  completed.  Mr.  Rick  stammered 
"Good  evening,"  but  he  was  plainly  not 
himself.  Suddenly  his  wife  looked  up 
and  exclaimed  : 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  Andrew,  what  ails 
you?  " 

"Nothing,"  he  said,  "only  tired  — 
nothing  at  all." 

"  I  know  there  is,"  she  asserted  deci- 
sively. "You  are  as  white  as  a  ghost. 
You  look  as  if  you've  got  a  chill,  — 
doesn't  he,  Julia?  " 

"  Indeed  you  do,  Mr.  Rick,"  said  Miss 
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to   smile,   but   it 


Julia,  "and  I  am  afraid  that  Mrs.  Rick 
will  have  to  try  her  new  remedy  for  the 
ague,  which  she  has  been  telling  me 
about." 

Mr.   Rick   attempted 
was  a  ghastly  failure. 

"  I  must  be  going 
now,"  said  Miss  Bod- 
son.  "I  suppose 
father  has  gone 
home?"  This  to  Mr. 
Rick. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr. 
Rick,  "he  has  gone." 

She  arose,  and  was 
about  to  say  good-bye, 
when  Mr.  Rick  looked 
at  her  and  said,  as  bravely  as 
he  could  : 

"  Miss  Julia,  you  must  not  be 
alarmed,  for  it  is  not  serious, 
but  your  father  met  with  an 
accident,  and —  " 

'fHow?"  she  asked  breath- 
lessly. 

"  He  fell  and  cut  himself— 
that's  all.     It  was  not  serious." 

Miss  Bodson  started  towards 
the  door. 

"  One  moment,  Miss  Julia," 
said  Mr.  Rick.  "The  Colonel 
forgot  to  draw  his  salary  to-day, 
and  maybe  you  —  I  mean  he'll 
need  it.      He  might  want  some  things." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Rick,"  said  the  girl 
with  candor,  "we  shall  need  it.  Now, 
good-bye." 

They  had  not  observed  Mrs.  Rick. 
She  had  put  on  her  hat  and  shawl,  and 
when  Miss  Bodson  started  she  said  : 

"  1  am  going  with  you,  dear.  Andrew, 
you'll  find  the  supper  on  the  table." 

An  hour  afterwards  Mrs.  Rick  returned. 
The  supper  was  untouched. 

"  I  do  think  that  some  of  these  town 
folks  have  the  least  sense  of  any  people 
I  ever  knew,"  was  her  first  sentence. 
"'They  were  crowding  in  that  room 
enough  to  suffocate  anybody,  especially 
a  man  who  had  been  in  a  faint.  The 
doctors  were  away  and  it  did  seem  that 
nobody  understood  just  what  ought  to  be 
done,  and  so  I  had  to  order  them  all 
out  —  all  except  Mr.  Reed  and  Julia  !  " 

"Is  he  much  hurt?  "  asked  Mr.  Rick. 


"  After  washing  off  the  blood  and 
smoothing  out  his  hair,  Mr.  Reed  and  I 
got  the  bleeding  stopped  and  wrapped 
his  head  up  in  bandages  and  got  him  to 
drink  some  hot  coffee  and  eat  a  little 
piece  of  toast,  and  all 
the  time  he  was  thank- 
ing me,  and  I  was  tel- 
ling him  not  to  mind 
that,  for  his  folks 
would  be  glad  to  do 
the  same  for  us,  and 
he  said  they  certainly 
would,  and  —  no,  he 
ain't  much  hurt ;  he'll 
be  all  right  soon." 

Sunday  and  Mon- 
day were  days  of  tor- 
ture to  Mr.  Rick.  It 
was  noised  around 
that  there  had  been  a 
fight  between  the  two 
men,  that  Colonel 
Bodson  had  been  dis- 
charged and  knocked 
down ;  all  sorts  of 
rumors  were  flying 
over  the  town  and 
through  the  county. 
Mr.  Rick  refused  to 
discuss  the  matter, 
except  to  deny  that 
there  had  been  any 
physical  difficulty.  To  his  callers  Col. 
Bodson  stated  that  the  differences  between 
Mr.  Rick  and  himself  were  purely  per- 
sonal, but  that  they  were  of  such  a  nature 
that  he  would  not  return  to  his  duties  as 
deputy-clerk. 

Early  Tuesday  morning  Mr.  Rick  met 
Mr.  Crawley.  The  Honorable  Erastus 
was  on  his  way  to  a  train  that  would  take 
him  to  the  state  capital. 

"  You  are  the  very  man  I  want  to  see," 
he  exclaimed.  "What's  all  this  I  hear 
about  Bodson  ?  Discharged,  is  he  ?  What 
in  tarnation  were  you  thinking  about,  to 
quarrel  with  him  now?  " 

"  Why,  Erastus,"  gasped  Andrew,  "  you 
were  the  very  one  to  tell  me  to  do  it." 

"Consarn  it  all,"  replied  the  old  man 
hotly,  "  there  are  more  ways  of  getting  a 
man  out  of  your  house  than  kicking  him 
down  the  steps." 

"  I  didn't  kick  him,"  retorted  Mr.  Rick, 
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warming   up.     "  I   didn't  even  discharge 
him.      He  discharged  himself." 

"  It's  all  the  same.  Why  did  you  let 
him  do  it?  You  know  that  bill  comes  to 
a  Note  to-morrow,  and  you'll  bust  up  every- 
thing. Why  in  thunder  didn't  you  make 
him  hold  on?  " 

Mr.  Rick  was  exceedingly  wroth,  but 
the  ruling  passion  was  still  strong.  "  You 
attend  to  the  bill,"  he  said,  "  and  I'll  at- 
tend to  this." 

Mr.  Crawley  was  in  a  hurry,  but  he  tar- 
ried long  enough  to  add  with  great  earn- 
estness, "  For  the  Lord's  sake,  fix  it  up 
somehow  !  " 

Whatever    his    other   faults   may    have 
been,  Mr.  Rick  was  a  man   of  action. 
He   took    the   dilemma   by   the   horns. 
He   went  to   see   Mr.   Reed.      He   no 
longer  dictated ;   he  entreated. 

"  Paul, "  he  said,  with  unwonted 
humility,  "  if  you  will  get  me  out  of 
this,  there  isn't  anything  in  the  world 
that  I  won't  do  for  you." 

"All  right,"  replied  Reed  sententi- 
ously.      "  Get  out  of  it." 

'•'But  how?" 

"  Ask  the  commissioners  to  vote  for 
Miss  Bodson,  and  invite  the  Colonel 
to  come  back  into  your  office." 

"You  know  that  I  can't  do  that. 
I've  promised  Crawley,  and  I  must 
keep  my  word.  Colonel  Bodson  is 
welcome  to  take  his  place  again,  but 
the  school  position  — " 

"  Well,"  interrupted  Reed,  "  I'm  just 
revising  a  nice  little  editorial  that  is  to 
come  out  in  the    Quantico  Weekly  the 
morning    the    commissioners    meet    to 
elect  a  teacher.    I  happen  to  own  a  large 
part  of  that  great  organ  of  public  opin- 
ion.     Here   it  is.     It    is  headed    '  Andy 
Rick's   Handy  Tricks,'   and  it  is   full  of 
salt   for    your  wounds."      Mr.   Rick  took 
the  proof  and  slowly  read  it,  as  if  it  were 
a  death  sentence. 

"You wouldn't  do  that?"  he  implored. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  will,  unless  you  agree  to 
certain  things.  When  is  that  bill  to  be 
voted  on?" 

"Crawley  said  he'd  get  it  through  to- 
morrow." 

"  How  is  your  health?  " 

"All  right." 

"There  is  where  I  differ  from  you.      It 


seems  to  me  that  you  are  going  to  be  ill 
for  a  few  days.  Do  you  feel  any  symp- 
toms? " 

Something  began  to  dawn  on  the  mind 
of  Rick,  and  he  said  he  didn't  know ; 
he  was  not  positive  either  way. 

"  Well,  you  do  look  as  if  you  need  rest. 
You  will  therefore  please  get  sick  to- 
night, and  be  sure  that  you  do  not  show 
yourself  until  Sunday  morning.  In  the 
meanwhile  it  will  be  well  for  you  not  to 
hinder  your  convalescence  by  thinking  of 
school  appointments." 

"  Reed,  you  don't  intend  — " 

"  Never  mind  what  I  intend.  I'll  save 
you  if  you'll  do  as  I  say  ;   but  if  you  don't 
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get  sick  and  stay  sick,  '  Andy  Rick's 
Handy  Tricks'  goes  into  the  Quantico 
Weekly  Saturday  morning." 

Mr.  Rick  did  not  arise  from  his  bed 
the  next  morning,  and  his  indisposition 
continued  throughout  the  day.  Late  in 
the  evening  a  telegram  came  announcing 
the  passage  of  the  railroad  bill.  He  felt 
like  celebrating,  but  it  was  out  of  the 
question.  Then  came  the  hardest  part 
of  it  all  —  the  enforced  confinement  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  week. 

"  I  hardly  know  what's  the  matter  with 
Andrew,"  said  Mrs.  Rick  to  Miss  Julia 
Bodson,    who   had    called  to    inquire    for 
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him,  bringing  with  her  a  dainty  pudding 
for  the  invalid.  "  Sometimes  I  think  it's 
his  liver,  and  then  again  I  believe  it's 
nervous  prostration.  He  says  all  he  needs 
is  rest,  but  the  doctor  has  given  him  a 
lot  of  medicine  which  seems  to  be  doing 
him  good." 

Not  even  the  artless  Jane  knew  that 
the  medicine  was  promptly  administered 
out  of  the  window  ;  and  the  old  gardener 
who  found  a  lot  of  pills  on  the  ground  is 
still  speculating  as  to  what  variety  of  seed 
they  were. 

IV. 

Saturday  came.  The  contest  was  to  be 
settled  and  the  contestants  were  in  town. 
With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawley  was  Miss 
Mary  in  a  new  dress,  tight  shoes  and 
abundant  ribbons.  She  was  trembling  in 
the  expectation  of  the  honor.  Mr. 
Crawley  rushed  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Rick, 
but  was  informed  that  he  could  not  be 
seen.  He  came  back  mumbling  words 
with  the  odor  of  brimstone. 

The  commissioners  met.  Paul  Reed 
was  there.  The  first  vote  taken  resulted 
in  four  for  Miss  Julia  Bodson  and  one 
for  Miss  Mary  Crawley.  Just  after  the 
election  was  announced  a  letter  was  sent 


to  the  board,  and  in  it  Miss  Bodson 
thanked  the  gentlemen  for  their  kindness 
and  regretted  extremely  that  the  circum- 
stances were  such  that  she  could  not  ac- 
cept the  honor.  Then,  the  election  of 
Miss  Mary  Crawley  followed. 

Reed  went  up  to  explain  matters  to 
the  invalid.  "  It  was  this  way,"  he  said, 
"  Miss  Bodson  applied  for  the  school 
place  before  I  asked  her  to  be  my  wife, 
and  as  long  as  she  had  applied  she  was 
too  proud  to  be  defeated,  and  I  honor 
her  for  it  and  did  all  I  could  to  help  her 
cause.  Andrew,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  look- 
ing so  much  better." 

"I  knew  all  along,"  put  in  Mrs.  Rick,. 
"  that  when  you  got  to  fighting  for  Julia,  it 
would  turn  out  this  way.  You  couldn't 
help  falling  in  love  with  her.  I  must  say 
that  I'm  glad  that  both  of  you  had  pride 
enough  to  make  her  win.  But,  my  ! 
Wasn't  old  Mrs.  Crawley  as  mad  as  a 
hornet,  to  think  that  a  Bodson  had  beat  a 
Crawley,  even  though  Mary  did  get  the 
place  !  " 

Later  in  the  evening  Andrew  grew 
strong  enough  to  dress  himself  and  go 
down  stairs.  He  picked  up  the  Quantico 
Weekly.  There  was  no  editorial  in  it  on. 
"Andy  Rick's  Handy  Tricks." 


THE    CONVICT   WHO    ESCAPED. 

By  Joseph  Per  civ  al  Pollard. 


THE  LINE  that  divides  Texas  from 
a  presumably  yet  more  furnace-like 
region  was  on  this  day  less  evident 
than  usual.  The  air  seemed  visibly  shriv- 
eling in  the  excess  of  heat,  and  the  sun 
hung  above  the  parched  earth  like  a  per- 
petual menace.  Granite  Mountain  glis- 
tened in  the  glare,  with  its  thousand 
ruddy  points  sparkling  like  fireflies. 
Around  the  base  of  the  mountain  the 
long  canvas-covered  sheds  gave  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  huge  yellow  snake  coiled 
up  and  at  rest.  In  the  sheds,  where  they 
were  hewing  and  fashioning  the  stones 
that  were  to  grace  the  walls  of  the  State 
House,  the  heat  was  even  more  fearful. 
Tanned  and  leatherv  as  were  the  skins  of 


the  State's  prisoners  working  there,  they 
yet  gave  vent  to  an  occasional  sigh  ;  breath 
came  with  difficulty,  and  exhaustion  was 
everywhere  evident.  But,  since  they 
knew  that  this  day  must  come  to  an  end 
at  last,  and  since  escape  was,  even  in 
attempt,  sheer  folly,  the  convicts  contin- 
ued to  ply  their  hammers  and  chisels  with- 
out ceasing.  For  they  knew  themselves 
to  be  mere  incidents  in  the  building  of 
the  great  capitol  that  was  to  outlive  them, 
and  the  memory  of  them. 

There   were   many   among   these   con- 
victs, indeed,  to  whom  this  work  of  cut- 
ting granite  at  Granite  Mountain  was  in 
the  nature  of  an  immense  relief  from  a. 
far  greater   evil,  —  the    Swamps.     In  all 
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the  history  of  convict  labor  there  is  noth- 
ing more  horrible  than  that  chapter  in 
which  the  names  of  those  American  con- 
victs who  have  died  in  the  swamps  are 
recorded.  These  places  have  all  the 
loneliness  oi  the  Siberian  steppes,  and 
are  plague  spots  besides.  Consequently, 
when  a  number  of  convicts  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  swamps  to  Granite  Moun- 
tain, there  to  be  taught  granite-cutting, 
these  men  came  gradually  to  consider 
themselves  as  having  been  lifted  from  a 
hell  to  a  heaven,  and  to  behave  gratefully 
as  a  recompense.  The  guards  who  paced 
up  and  down  at  every  point  of  the 
visible  and  invisible  horizon  were  rarely 
obliged  to  bring  their  Winchesters  into 
actual  use  ;  attempts  at  escape  were  few 
and  far  between,  —  firstly,  because  the  lot 
of  these  convicts  was  indubitably  the 
happiest  in  the  gift  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  secondly,  because  the  formation  of 
the  country  near  Granite  Mountain  was 
especially  unfavorable  to  success  in  elud- 
ing the  rifles  of  the  outposts.  It  was 
almost  possible  to  stand  at  any  point  on 
the  mountain  itself  and  see  every  outlet 
of  the  camp  at  once.  When  it  did  hap- 
pen that  the  sound  of  the  chisels  strik- 
ing the  granite  was  interrupted  by  the 
sharper  "whang"  of  Winchesters,  the 
question  usually  uppermost  in  the  mind 
was  not  "Did  he  escape?"  but  "Did 
they  kill  him,  or  only  wing  him?  "  Any 
attempts  at  escape  were  mostly  the  result 
of  a  sort  of  frenzy  that  convicts  are  vic- 
tims to  ;  it  is  a  state  of  mind  much  akin 
to  the  temporary  insanity  that  juries  find 
so  convenient  a  label  for  suicides. 

When,  therefore,  the  hot  stillness  of 
that  place  was  broken  on  this  day  by  the 
quick  crackling  of  several  Winchesters, 
the  granite-cutters  merely  listened  a  mo- 
ment, sighed,  and  bent  down  again  to  the 
veined  blocks  of  stone  before  them.  In 
the  guardhouse,  the  guards  who  were  not 
on  outpost  duty  smiled  at  each  other. 
One  of  them  said  shortly,  "  It's  always 
on  these  very  hot  days,"  and  the  others 
nodded. 

Out  on  the  western  ridge  of  the  great 
red  mountain,  John  Temple,  the  guard 
whose  Winchester  had  spoken,  was  stand- 
ing over  the  body  of  a  convict  who  lay 
prostrate,  a  gray  spot  on  the  dull  bed   of 


rock  over  which  a  little  stream  of  blood 
was  trickling.  Another  guard  approached 
presently,  and  they  carried  the  would-be 
fugitive  down  into  a  sort  of  ravine,  where 
the  sun  could  not  penetrate  and  where 
there  was  both  coolness  and  shade. 
Then  they  sent  for  the  doctor,  who  came 
riding  up  after  a  little  while,  and  pro- 
nounced the  man  wounded  to  death. 
"  He  may  live  an  hour,"   he  said. 

The  wounded  man  opened  two  weary 
eyes ;  his  right  hand  fumbled  down 
against  the  rough  sail-cloth  upon  which 
he  lay,  striving  to  grasp  it,  to  clench  it  so 
that  he  could  steady  himself.  "  Bring 
the  Sergeant,"  he  gasped  ;  then  his  head 
dropped,  and  he  seemed  to  sink  into 
restfulness.  When  he  opened  his  eyes 
again,  the  sergeant  was  standing  waiting 
at  his  side.  It  was  very  still  there,  in 
that  shadowy  place  ;  Death  was  already 
writing  his  signs  upon  the  face  of  the 
prostrate  convict,  and  the  awe  of  him 
was  upon  the  faces  of  all. 

"Maybe,"  began  the  convict,  looking 
at  the  sergeant,  "you  remember  what  I'm 
in  for,  and  maybe  you  don't.  Anyway 
I've  got  to  tell  you,  so's  I  can  make 
clear  the  whole  of  it.  It's  weak  in  me, 
I  reckon,  and  there  ain't  no  real  call  for 
me  to  tell  it,  but  I'm  a  coward  :  I  don't 
want  to  leave  this  world  under  the  cloud 
I've  lived  in. 

"  I  reckon  all  you  know  me  by  now  is 
my  number ;  but  before  I  was  sent  up 
my  name  was  Wainwright.  I  used  to  live 
up  in  Lampasas ;  kept  a  general  store 
there,  and  was  getting  on  fairly  well  for  a 
young  fellow.  They  were  a  pretty  rough 
lot,  the  people  who  traded  at  my  place, 
—  cowboys  and  poor  white  farmers,  and 
niggers.  But  I  managed  to  keep  out  of 
trouble  and  was  laying  a  little  something 
by,  every  year.  I  was  saving  up  until  I 
had  enough  so's  I  could  ask  Mary  Hor-  t 
ton,  the  postmaster's  daughter,  to  marry 
me,  which  I  hoped  was  going  to  be  soon. 
This  was  fifteen  years  ago,  fifteen  years 
ago.  Mary'd  told  me  s.he  was  willing,  and 
we  were  as  good  as  engaged,  only  I'd 
never  thought  it  quite  fair  to  have  her 
bind  herself  until  I  was  sure  I  could  pro- 
vide for  her. 

"  And  then  Mary  set  eyes  on  a  young 
cowboy  of  the  name  of  Farnly  one   day, 
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—  and  she  never  was  the  same  to  me 
afterwards.  I  thought  I'd  eat  my  heart 
out,  to  see  how  she  was  all  glowing  with 
love  for  him  ;  for  he  was  a  reckless  sort, 
and  I  didn't  think  he'd  make  her  a  good 
man.  You  see,  I  loved  Mary ;  if  she  was 
going  to  be  happier  with  Farnly,  I  wasn't 
going  to  stand  in  the  way.  It  would  hurt, 
I  knew  that ;  but  if  she  wanted  it  that 
way  — 

"  Well,  one  day,  another  cowboy  from 
the  same  ranch  that  Farnly  was  punching 
for  rode  into  town,  and  started  to  drink- 
ing. He  went  over  to  the  post-office  and 
called  Mary  Horton  out  to  the  door. 
Farnly  was  in  my  store,  just  opposite  the 
post-office,  at  the  time,  and  we  could  see 
everything  plainly.  '  So  you're  the  girl,' 
began  the  cowboy,  leaning  heavily  against 
the  frame  of  the  door.  Then  he  tried  to 
kiss  her ;  she  flung  out  her  hand  at  his 
face,  and  he,  laughing  drunkenly,  was  be- 
ginning to  press  forward,  when  there  was 
a  shot  and  the  man  fell.  He  died  in  five 
minutes. 

"That  shot  was  fired  from  my  store. 
The  jury  and  the  evidence  declared  that 
it  was  I  who  fired  the  shot  that  killed  that 
man.  And  that's  why  I'm  here.  But 
I'm  going  too  fast.  Before  the  smoke 
cleared  away  and  out  of  the  room  that 
Farnly  and  I  were  standing  in,  I  looked 
at  the  pistol, —  it  was  still  smoking, —  and 
then  at  Farnly.  'It's  me  she  loves,'  I 
said.  The  same  thing  was  in  both  our 
minds.  He  shook  his  head.  '  Look  at 
this,'  and  he  handed  me  a  note.  It  was 
in  Mary's  hand ;  what  else  it  said  I  don't 
know,  but  at  the  last  she  declared  she 
loved  him,  and  that  she  would  break  off 
with  me.  For  a  moment  or  two  I  felt 
like  killing  Farnly,  I  reckon ;  then  I  took 
the  hot  pistol  and  held  it  so  until  they 
came  and  found  me.  All  the  evidence 
went  to  show  that  it  was  I,  driven  on  by 
jealousy,  who  fired  the  shot  that  killed 
the  cowboy.  But  it  was  not  I.  It  was 
Farnly.  If  she  had  not  loved  him, —  if 
she  had  not  determined  upon  sharing  his 
life,  what  would  it  all  have  mattered  to 
me?  They  might  have  found  the  smok- 
ing pistol  in  his  hand  for  all  I  cared. 
But  I  loved  her  —  do  you  understand 
that?— I  loved  her.  She  loved  him;  if 
she  knew  that  he  was  a  murderer,  it  would 


almost  kill  her.  As  for  me,  she  no  longer 
cared  for  me ;  my  fate  would  only  grieve 
her  for  a  space  ;  I  was  nothing  in  her  life 
now.     And  so, —  I  took  the  blame." 

The  feverish  utterance  ceased  suddenly, 
and  the  dying  man  closed  his  eyes  slowly. 
In  the  distance  you  could  hear  the  whistles 
of  the  foremen,  the  dull  echoes  of  blast- 
ing, and  the  tinkle  of  chisels.  The  doc- 
tor looked  away  from  the  pallet  for  an  in- 
stant ;  his  eyes  wandered  up  towards 
where  the  sun  was  now  visible  over  the 
edge  of  the  ravine  ;  when  he  withdrew 
them,  they  were  slightly  moist ;  the  sun 
had  probably  been  too  strong. 

"That,"  went  on  the  convict,  opening 
his  eyes  again,  and  staling  at  the  guard 
with  a  horrible  smile  on  his  gray  lips, 
"  was  fifteen  years  ago.  Well,  since 
then  —  I  have  been  here,  and  in  the 
swamps.  It  is  hard,  isn't  it,  to  be  a 
prisoner,  —  hopelessly,  —  for  so  long,  — 
when  you  are  innocent?  But  rather  than 
spoil  her  happiness,  I  would  have  died. 
She  must  believe  in  her  husband,  —  al- 
ways,—  to  the  end.  And  so, — I  could 
never  speak.  Only  now,  only  now,  when 
it  can  do  no  harm,  —  and  because  it  feels 
easier  to  pass  out  without  the  stain  than 
with  it.  It  is  only  that  you  may  remem- 
ber that  convict  69  was  innocent.  I 
won't  say  anything  about  what  I've  en- 
dured. I'd  do  it  again,  gladly.  I  hope 
he  made  her  happy.  And  now  you  must 
promise,  —  you  must  promise  me,  —  a 
dying  man,  that  you  will  say  nothing  of 
what  I  have  told  you ;  that  you  will  re- 
gard it  as  sacred,  and  that  there  will  be 
no  raking  among  the  ashes  of  fifteen 
years  ago.  Promise  me  that,  gentlemen, 
promise  me,  or  —  I  —  cannot —  die  — 
in  —  peace."  His  dim  eyes  wandered 
from  face  to  face,  imploringly,  and  yet 
with  something  of  command  in  them. 

The  sergeant  looked  at  the  doctor,  and 
both  their  eyes  shone.  "  It's  against  the 
law,"  said  the  sergeant  putting  out  his 
hand  and  laying  it  on  the  doctor's  shoul- 
der, "  but  for  a  man  like  that,  I'd  —  doc- 
tor, if  I  omit  this  from  the  records  —  " 

"I'll  do  the  same,"  said  the  doctor 
swiftly.  Then  he  spurted  at  the  guard, 
"  And  if  you  say  a  word  —  " 

"  I'll  be  damned  first,"  was  the  fierce 
reply.       Then     there     was     a     silence, 
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until   the   dying  man   spoke    again,  very 
slowly  and  with  an  effort. 

"  1  suppose  you  wonder  why  I — tried  to 
escape.  Well,  it  was  a  madness,  I  think. 
1  can't  explain  it  myself.  But  I  was  out 
there  with  the  blasting  outfit  to-day,  when 
suddenly  I  looked  up  and  saw  the  figure  of 
a  woman  against  the  skyline,  on  the  slope 
of  the  granite  mountain.  She  had  on  a 
big  sunbonnet,  and  to  me,  in  my  sudden 
madness,  she  was  the  image  of  Mary 
Horton  as  I  used  to  watch  her  coming 
from  the  district  schoolhouse  in  the  long 
ago.  I  reckon  it  was  really  one  of  the 
guards'  wives ;  but  I  didn't  think  of  that 
then.  I  saw  that  figure,  and  —  all  of  a 
sudden  —  everything  gave  way  in  me,  — 
all  but  the  longing  for  her.  I  forgot  the 
years,  —  the  place,  everything.  There 
was  Mary,  —  out  there  on  the  mountain ; 
if  I  could  reach  her  and  tell  her  how 
miserable  I  was  j  if  I  could  but  kiss  her 
once,  but  once  speak  to  her —  And 
then,  I  started  forward  madly,  running  at 
full  speed,  in  a  kind  of  frenzy,  —  and  — 
now —  I  —  am  —  here."  He  noticed  the 
anguish  on  the  guard's  face,  and  went  on, 
looking  up  smilingly  at  him  : 


"  Oh,  you  did  your  duty,  you  know. 
How  were  you  to  know  the  madness  that 
was  in  me?  For,  it  must  have  been  a  — 
madness.  Yes,  surely  it  must  have  been. 
And  so,  you  have  all  promised  me  that 
you  —  will  say  nothing  —  ? 
you,  thank  you.  It  makes 
easier  for  me,  if  I  can  think 
never  know.  It  —  might 
her —  " 

His  breath  went  from  him 
sigh,  and  the  eyes  closed, 
stepped  forward,  and  put  his  head  down 
towards  the  man's  heart.  It  had  ceased 
to  beat.     "  Dead  !  "  he  said  briefly. 

A  tear  glistened  on  the  guard's  leathery 
cheek.  "  He  was  white,"  he  said  thick- 
ly, "  clear  through."  Then  he  put  his 
hand  up  to  his  cheek  and  swore.  "  When 
an  army  soldier  dies,"  he  went  on,  look- 
ing at  the  sergeant, — 

"Yes,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  go  on;  he 
deserves  it." 


Ah,  thank 
it  so  much 
that  she  will 
—  worry  — 

in  a  gentle 
The  doctor 


Over  in  the  guard-station  they  listened 
to  the  shots  and  looked  up.  "  What's 
that?  "  asked  a  lately-arrived  guard.  "  A 
convict  has  escaped  !  "  was  the  answer. 


AFTER   THE    QUARREL. 

By   George  H.    Westley. 


NAY,  NAY  !  not  "friends,"  seeing  what  once  we  were, 
Seeing  that  once  I  held  thee  to  my  heart ; 
Nay,  nay  !  not  "  friends,"  for  ah,  I  could  not  bear 
That  we,  so  near,  should  be  so  far  apart. 

The  hope,  the  thrill,  the  joy  thy  presence  lends 
How  could  I  hold  within  the  bounds  of  "friends  "? 

Nay,  let  me  be  thine  enemy,  and  so 
Have  foeman's  right  thy  stronghold  to  attack ; 
Perchance  from  out  my  absence  there  shall  grow 
Such  force  of  arms  as  yet  shall  win  thee  back. 


Nay,  nay  !   not  "  friends,' 
Call  me  but  "foe"  and  I 


'  oh,  cruel  heart,  relent  ! 
shall  be  content. 


Buffalo   Harbor  Entrance. 


THE    CITY   OF   BUFFALO. 

By  Fi-ederick  J.  Shepard. 


A   Bit  of  Delaware  Avenue. 

BUFFALO  is  the  easternmost  of 
America's  western  cities.  Lying 
upon  the  eastern  edge  of  the  vast 
plain  that  stretches  from  the  Appalachians 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  she  is  a  western 
city  in  her  physical  aspects,  in  her  rapid 
growth,  in  the  general  type  of  her  indus- 
tries, and  in  a  certain  frankness  and  ease 
of  social  intercourse  ;  while  her  distance 
of  less  than  nine  hours  by  rail  from  New 
York,  the  conservatism  of  her  business 
methods,  the  New  England  origin  or  an- 


cestry of  most  of  her  people  who  are  not 
of  foreign  extraction,  and  her  aspirations 
in  letters  and  art  equally  entitle  her  to  a 
place  among  eastern  towns.  Recognizing 
this  intermediate  position,  geographically 
and  socially,  BufTalonians  boast  that  they 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  both  Boston  and 
Chicago,  and  the  disadvantages  of  neither. 

While  the  chief  growth  of  the  city  is 
very  recent,  her  entire  existence  has  been 
brief,  or  would  be  so  regarded  anywhere 
except  in  the  western  states  of  America. 
When  in  1789  the  ill-fated  Irish  patriot, 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  passed  along 
the  Niagara  frontier  with  Brant  on  his 
way  to  the  Mississippi,  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  white  settler  on 
the  present  site  of  Buffalo,  although  it 
had  been  occupied  in  part  by  an  Indian 
village  since  Sullivan's  destructive  inroad 
into  the  Iroquois  country  in  1779-80. 
Some  of  the  white  captives  taken  to  Fort 
Niagara  after  the  bloody  Indian  raids  on 
Cherry  Valley,  Wyoming,  and  other  set- 
tlements had,  however,  tilled  the  corn- 
fields beside  Buffalo  Creek, — for  the 
stream  which  forms  the  city's  harbor  was 
known  by  this  name  so  far  back  as  1764, 
though  the  bison  never  wandered  that  far 
east  within  historic  times.  The  port  yet 
bears  the  official  designation  of  Buffalo 
Creek. 

The  credit  of  having  been  the  first 
civilized  settler  is  awarded  to  one  William 
Johnson,   who    is    said  —  though    this    is 
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disputed  —  to  have 
been  the  half-breed 
son  of  the  famous 
Irish  baronet  oi  the 
same  name  who  cap- 
tured Fort  Niagara, 
and  whose  two  halls 
still  stand  near  the 
M  o  h  a  w  k.  The 
younger  Johnson 
built  a  half- frame 
dwelling  hard  by  the 
site  of  the  present 
Mansion  House,  and 
obtained  from  the 
Indians  a  deed  to 
all  the  lands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  creek. 
About  him  grew  up 

the  traditional  frontier  village  of  traders, 
hunters  and  adventurers,  though  it  was 
overshadowed  for  years  by  the  British 
port  of  Fort  Erie  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Niagara,  and  even  by  old  Fort 
Schlosser,  twenty-one  miles  down  the 
river  at  the  head  of  the  ancient  carrying- 
place  around  the  mighty  cataract.  By 
1792  the  first  full-blooded  white,  Cor- 
nelius Winnev,  an  Albany  trader,  had  es- 
tablished himself  in  a  log-cabin  store,  and 


In  the   Harbor 


An    East   Buffalo   Landscape. 

in  1796  there  are  said  to  have  been  three 
white  residents.  Frequent  councils  took 
place  with  the  Buffalo  Creek  Indians,  at 
one  of  which  in  1793  Gen.  Benjamin 
Lincoln  and  Col.  Timothy  Pickering 
represented  the  National  Government. 
An  interesting  picture  of  this  conference, 
made  by  a  British  officer  at  the  time,  is 
preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society. 

The   purchase    from    Massachusetts  of 


the  Commonwealth's  title  to  lands  in 
Western  New  York  by  Phelps  and  Gor- 
ham,  and  their  subsequent  embarrassment 
by  the  appreciation  of  the  state's  paper 
currency,  in  which  they  had  contracted 
to  pay  $1,000,000,  led  to  a  brief  owner- 
ship of  the  site  of  Buffalo  by  Robeit 
Morris,  the  financier  of  the  Revolution. 
It  passed  from  him  in  1792-3  to  the  so- 
called  Holland  Land  Company,  a  group 
of  Dutch  capitalists  who  had  loaned  the 
Continental  govern- 
ment money  during 
the  Revolution,  and 
who  play  a  great 
figure  in  Buffalo  real 
estate  transactions. 
Deeds  are  at  this 
day  frequently  said 
to  run  back  to  the 
Holland  Land  Com- 
pany, though  there 
never  was  any  such 
corporation  —  in  the 
United  States,  at 
least,  —  all  papers  being  made  out  in  the  j 
names  of  the  individual  trustees  who  repre- 
sented the  Dutch  land  owners.  There  was 
a  local  agency  at  Batavia,  thirty-six  miles 
east  of  Buffalo,  the  oldest  town  in  West- 
ern New  York  except  Canandaigua. 
Joseph  Ellicott,  the  first  agent,  was  the 
founder  of  Buffalo.  He  directed  the 
survey  of  his  employers'  vast  purchase, 
gave  to  the  little  village  at  the  mouth  of 
the  creek  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam, 
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and  exerted  himself  to  attract  emigrants 
and  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, over  which  he  ruled  with  well  nigh 
absolute  power  and  no  very  gentle  hand. 
To  his  clear  vision  the  future  importance 
of  the  town  was  revealed  as  it  was  to  few  of 
his  matter-of-fact  successors  who  managed 
its  affairs.      Following  to  some  extent  the 
plan  of  Washington,  which  he  had  assist- 
ed his  brother,  the  first  Surveyor  General 
of  the  United  States,  to  lay  out,  he  gave 
the  village  a  radial  system  of  broad  ways 
combined  with    a    number    of    distinct 
rectangular  systems,  the  streets  of  the 
latter    being    generally    sixty -six     feet 
wide,    and    the   radial    avenues  ninety- 
nine.     So  well  did  he  lay  out  the  town 
in   1805,  that  at  the  end  of  sixty  years, 
though   there    had    been   no   departure 
from  the  general  theories  of  his  design, 
"  no  equal  number  of  people  was  to  be 
found  in  any  American  town  so  health- 
fully housed  and  having  the   use  of  so 
convenient  arrangements  of   intercom- 
munication."    It  would  have  been  well 
if  Ellicott's  broad  ideas  had  governed 
the  arrangement  of  the  city's  outskirts  as 
well  as  the  business  quarter  and  the  older 
residential    streets.       The    two     diagonal 
thoroughfares,  Niagara  and  Erie   streets, 
converging  upon  a  semi-circle  sometimes 
known  as  "  Ellicott's  Bay  Window,"  were 
especially  designed  to  afford  a  lake  vista 
to  the  house  in  which 
he  intended  to  pass 
his    declining    years. 
But  the  national  pre- 
dilection for  straight 
lines  impelled  the  vil- 
lage trustees   to   run 


Main  street  directly  across  the  proposed 
site,  and  Mr.  Ellicott  retired  to  Batavia  in 
a  huff.  With  him  disappeared  his  bene- 
volent plan  of  laying  out  a  public  garden 
which  should  extend  from  the  "Bay Win- 
dow "  a  mile  to  the  eastward.  It  would 
have  occupied  what  is  now  the  very  heart 
of  the  city. 

Very  serious  results  the  War  of  181 2 
brought  to  the  growing  village  of  Buffalo, 
which  had  long  since  outgrown  the  name 
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of  New  Amsterdam,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  Schimmelpennick  and  Vollenhoven 
and  Stadnitski  Avenues,  which  Ellicott 
had  given  to  its  streets  in  honor  of  his 
European  employers.  Its  position  on  the 
frontier  made  it  an  important  post  through- 
out the  struggle,  and  the  first  gun  of  the 
war  is  said  to  have  been  fired,  August  13, 
from  a  river  battery  at  Black  Rock,  then 
a  rival  village  on  the  bank  of  the  Niagara, 
but  since  1853  a  part  of  the  city. 
Before  this  the  schooner  Connecticut  at 
anchor  off  Buffalo  Creek  had  been  cap- 
tured by  British  soldiers  from  Fort  Erie ; 
and  early  in  October,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Seneca  chief,  Farmer's  Brother, 
Lieut.  Jesse  D.  Elliott  of  the  navy  began 
his  distinguished  career  by  cutting 
out  from  under  the  guns  of  Fort 
Erie  two  vessels,  one  of  which  the 
British  had  taken  at  the  surrender 
of  Detroit.  This  exploit,  in  which 
a  number  of  local  warriors  partici- 
pated, resulted  in  the  capture  of 
fifty-eight  men  and  the  liberation 
of  twenty-seven  American  prison- 
ers. One  of  the  vessels,  which 
afterwards  did  good  service  under 
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Perry  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  con- 
tained a  valuable  cargo  of  furs,  and 
Congress  voted  Elliott  a  sword  in  honor 
of  this,  the  first  American  triumph  on 
the  lakes.  Black  Rock  was  subjected 
to  several  bombardments  from  across  the 
river,  but  with  far  less  injury  to  the 
American  cause  than  resulted  from  the 
furious  wrangles  among  the  military  chief- 


will  be  remembered  by  some,  not  to 
speak  of  unsuccessful  real  estate  "booms  " 
of  a  later  date. 

Early  in  1813  appeared  on  the  scene 
the  boyish  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  to  super- 
intend the  construction  of  a  part  of  his 
fleet  at  the  mouth  of  Scajaquada  Creek, 
a  stream  which  empties  into  the  Niagara 
at  Black  Rock  and  bears  the  name  of  an 
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tains  assembled  in  Buffalo,  both  before 
and  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Queens- 
ton  Heights  just  below  the  Falls,  ir 
which  Scott  and  Wool  won  their  spurs 
Gen.  Alexander  Smyth,  who  was  mor? 
valiant  in  proclamation  than  action,  mad'* 
an  attempt  to  invade  Canada  from  Buf- 
falo in  December,  but  the  chief  result 
was  a  harmless  duel  on  Grand  Island 
with  the  energetic  local  volunteer  and 
Congressman,  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter,  Sec- 
retary of  War  under  John  Quincy  Adams. 
That  pleasant  island  in  the  Niagara  seems 
destined  to  fiascos.  The  attempt  of 
Maj.  Mordecai  M.  Noah  to  found  a  city 
of    refuge   for   the    Jews  there    in    1825, 


Indian  dweller  of  the  region,  meaning 
Apart-from-the-Multitude,  —  a  singularly 
appropriate  appellation,  since  it  flows 
through  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery.  A  vig- 
orous effort  was  made  by  the  British  in 
July  to  capture  Buffalo,  but  they  were 
driven  off'  with  the  loss  of  their  com- 
mander, Lieutenant-Colonel  Bisshopp, 
who  had  served  with  distinction  in  Hol- 
land, Spain  and  Portugal,  and  was  the 
oldest  son  of  Baron  de  la  Fouche.  He 
was  buried  in  the  little  cemetery  at 
Lundy's  Lane,  the  scene  later  of  the 
hottest  part  of  the  most  desperately  con- 
tested battle  of  the  war.  In  the  defense 
of  Buffalo  the  militia  under  Gen.  Porter 
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received  effective  assistance  from  the  ter- 
rifying warvvhoops  of  their  Seneca  allies. 
It  may  here  be  said  that,  unlike  the 
case  of  most  towns  with  frontier  tradi- 
tions, the  relations  of  the  people  of  Buf- 
falo with  the  Indians  have  always  been 
friendly.  There  are  no  tales  of  midnight 
invasion  and  slaughter  by  the  New  York 
Indians,  and  the  older  inhabitants  speak 
with  a  kind  of  tenderness  of  the  red  men 
who  used  to  sleep  on  their  kitchen  floors 
in  the  pioneer  days  and  to  creep  shyly 
and  silently  about  the  settlement.  Num- 
erous are  the  anecdotes  of  Red  Jacket's 
shrewd  wit  and  impressive  manner  —  and, 
alas,  of  his  dissipated  habits  in  his  old 
age.  One  charming  old  lady  who  re- 
cently passed  away  used  to  tell  how  she 
called  some  one  to  help  the 
famous  Indian  orator  mount 
his  horse  the  last  time  she 
saw  him,  fire  -  water  having 
temporarily  rendered  him  un- 
able to  perform  the  task  un- 
assisted. There  are  citizens 
not  much  past  middle  life  who 
preserve  especially  kind  feel- 
ings toward  the  Senecas,  some 
of  whom  were  their  playmates 
before  the  nation  gave  up  its 
Buffalo  Creek  reservation, 
about  1842.  This  stretched 
along  the  bank  of  the  creek 
for  miles,  the  church,  council 
house  and  burial  place  being 
inside  the  present  city  line. 
Even  yet  there  are  three  Iro- 
quois reservations  within  about  fifty  miles 
of  Buffalo,  and  the  tall  figure  of  an  Indian 
gloomily  stalking  the  streets  is  a  very 
common  sight.  An  Indian  brass  band, 
picturesque  if  unmelodious,  is  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  holiday  processions,  and 


for  some  reason  the  Fourth  of  July  is  es- 
pecially marked  by  visits  to  the  city  from 
the  reservations.  In  the  early  spring  one 
or  two  stalwart  young  fellows,  represent- 
ing the  more  vagabondish  element  of 
their  race,  may  be  seen  leaning  against  a 
Main  street  building  with  baskets  of  trail- 
ing arbutus  or  sassafras  bark  on  their 
arms.  Truth  to  say,  they  are  the  worst 
merchants  in  the  world,  for  it  rarely  oc- 
curs to  them  to  adopt  any  method  of 
forcing  their  wares  on  public  attention 
beyond  standing  against  the  wall,  motion- 
less and  silent  for  hours.  A  pleasanter 
sight  is  that  of  an  old  Indian  pair  loaded 
down  with  Christmas  presents  for  their 
children  and  hurrying  toward  the  station 
to  take  a  train  for  the  reservation.  Oc- 
casionally a  dignified  representative  visits 
the  city  to  consult  some  trusted  white 
friend  regarding  threatened  aggressions 
by  the  Legislature,  a  body  which  is  viewed 
on  the  reservations  with  much  just  sus- 
picion, or  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
presbytery.  While  on  an  errand  of  this 
sort  old  Silverheels,  a  highly  respected 
Seneca  who  died  three  or  four  years  ago, 
was  invited  to  spend  the  night  at  a  city 
clergyman's  house.  When  the  hour  for 
family  devotions  came   he  was  asked  to 


Delaware   Avenue,  looking   North. 

lead  in  prayer,  whereupon  the  old  man 
offered  up  his  petition  in  his  native  tongue, 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  minister's 
boys,  who,  according  to  their  father's  re- 
port, had  not  enjoyed  this  service  so 
much  for  a  long  time.     The  bones  of  the 
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leading  Indian  chiefs  Known 
to  the  early  settlers,  have  been 
collected  and  rest  in  Forest 
Lawn  around  a  recently  erect- 
ed monument  surmounted  by 
a  bronze  statue  of  Red  Jacket. 
1  ast  autumn  the  interesting 
discovery  was  made  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city  of  a 
lot  of  bones  and  earthenware, 
in  all  probability  relics  of  the 
Kah-Kwahs,  a  peaceful  tribe 
which  was  extinguished  about 
1647,  after  which  the  Senecas  occupied 
their  lands  and  "  kept  the  western  door 
of  the  long  house." 

On  one  of  the  last  nights  of  December, 
1 813,  a  British  force  of  eight  hundred 
regulars  and  militiamen  and  two  hundred 
Canadian  Indians  under  Major  General 
Riall  crossed  the  Niagara.  The  American 
regulars  had  been  withdrawn  to  Batavia, 
but  there  was  left  a  force  of  some  2,000  un- 
disciplined militia,  inadequately  supplied 
with  ammunition,  eight  hundred  of  whom 
deserted  as  soon  as  hostilities  became 
imminent.  Only  a  feeble  defence  was 
attempted ;  the  people  of  the  village 
loaded  such  household  effects  as  they 
could  into  wagons,  and  hurried  off  toward 
Batavia,  or  out  along  the  lake  shore  road. 
They  had  scarcely  departed  before  the 
hostile  Indians  began  pillaging  the  houses. 
One  housewife  exclaimed  just  as  her 
wagon  reached  the  creek  that  she  had 
left  her  silver  behind  after  getting  it  to- 
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gether.  Her  little  negro  maid  volunteer- 
ed to  run  back  and  fetch  it,  and  did  so, 
although  she  reported  Indians  already  in 
the  house  when  she  returned.  A  Mrs. 
Lovejoy  who  remained  in  her  home  on 
the  site  of  the  Tifft  House  and  attempted 
to  protect  her  property,  was  slain,  and  her 
body  was  consumed  with  the  dwelling, 
for  the  British  set  fire  to  the  village  in 
revenge  for  the  destruction  of  Newark  — 
now  the  quaint  old  town  of  Niagara  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  —  by  Col.  M'Clure 
a  few  weeks  before,  and  every  building 
but  four  and  every  dwelling  house  but 
one  was  burned.  The  village  speedily 
rose  from  its  ashes,  however,  and  as  the 
war  had  by  this  time  advanced  far  enough 
to  sift  out  from  the  herd  of  incapables 
such  soldiers  as  Scott,  Ripley  and  Jacob 
Brown,  the  next  summer 
gave  a  new  phase  to  the 
situation  on  the  Niagara 
frontier.  Two  brigades 
of  regulars,  one  of  volun- 
teers, and  a  few  Indians 
were  concentrated  at 
Buffalo.  July  3  they  cros- 
sed the  river  and  captured 
Fort  Erie  without  diffi- 
culty ;  marching  down  the 
Canadian  bank,  two 
days  later  they  won 
the  battle  of  Chip- 
pewa, and  by  their 
gallantry  secured  for 
their  temporary  uni- 
forms of  gray  the 
honor  of  adoption 
afterwards  for  West 
Point  use  ;  and  on 
the  25  th  occurred, 
within  sound  of  the 
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roar  of  Niagara  Falls,  the  desperate  en- 
gagement of  Lundy's  Lane,  which  with 
some  justice  is  claimed  as  a  victory  by 
both  sides.  Gen.  Ripley,  upon  whom 
the  American  command  had  devolved, 
withdrew  to  Fort  Erie,  and  was  besieged 
there  by  Lieut. -Gen.  Drummond.  An 
attempt  to  seize  the  stores  in  Buffalo  was 
gallantly  repulsed  by  Maj.  Lodowick  Mor- 
gan with  two  hundred  and  fifty  riflemen, 
who  occupied  a  breastwork  on  the  bank 
of  Scajaquada   Creek,  and  prevented  its 


later  abandoned  the  Fort  they  blew  it  up, 
and  its  shattered  walls,  in  plain  view  from 
the  city,  form  the  most  interesting  histori- 
cal relic  in  its  neighborhood. 

The  real  existence  of  Buffalo  began 
with  the  completion  of  the  Krie  Canal  in 
1825,  when  the  population  of  the  village 
numbered  2,600.  The  construction  of 
this  great  waterway,  which  more  than 
anything  else  has  enabled  New  York  to 
maintain  her  position  as  the  Empire  State, 
can    be    traced    to    suggestions  made  in 
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passage  by  the  enemy.  Nine  days  later 
Maj.  Morgan  fell  in  a  skirmish  before 
Fort  Erie,  and  a  monument  in  Forest 
Lawn  commemorates  his  valor.  A  deter- 
mined British  attempt  to  carry  Fort  Erie 
by  storm  on  August  3  was  repulsed  with  a 
loss  to  the  attacking  party  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  five  men,  killed,  wounded  and 
missing ;  and  September  1 7  a  sally  under 
the  command  of  Porter  resulted  in  the 
abandonment  of  the  siege  by  the  British. 
These  were  two  of  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  of  the  American  army  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  it  has  even  been  asserted 
that  history  affords  no  other  instance  in 
which  a  besieging  force  was  driven  off 
by  a  single  sally.     When  the  Americans 


1724  by  Cadwallader  Golden,  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  colony,  and  in  1777  by 
the  accomplished  Gouverneur  Morris 
while  in  Gen.  Schuyler's  camp  at  Fort 
Edward.  It  was  urged  upon  the  public 
in  1807-8  by  Jesse  Hawley,  a  Geneva 
flour  forwarder,  in  fourteen  articles  in  the 
Genesee  Messenger  of  Canandaigua,  the 
printer  of  which  feared  they  would  injure 
the  reputation  of  his  journal  on  account 
of  the  ridicule  they  excited.  The  work 
was  begun  July  14,  181 7,  and  the  canal 
was  opened  October  26,  1825.  Three 
men  very  prominently  connected  with 
Buffalo's  early  history,  Joseph  Ellicott, 
Gen.  Porter  and  Judge  Oliver  forward, 
had  a   share   in   pushing   the   enterprise, 
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and  the  grandsons  of  De  Witt  Clinton, 
its  chief  promoter,  are  honored  residents 
of  the  city  and  staunch  defenders  of  canal 
interests.  There  was  a  severe  struggle 
over  the  question  whether  the  head  of 
the  canal  should  be  at  Black  Rock  or  at 
Buffalo,  the  swift  current  of  the  Niagara 
offering  an  obstacle  in  one  case  and  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek  in  the 
other.  The  final  decision  in  favor  of 
Buffalo  is  credited  chiefly  to  the  energy 
of  Samuel  Wilkeson,  who,  though  a  busi- 
ness man  without  legal  training,  had  just 
been  appointed  a  judge,  and  who  laid 
aside  all  other  duties  to  lead  to  the  mouth 
of  the  creek  a  gang  of  shovelers  com- 
posed  of  merchants  and  lawyers,  as  well 
as  laborers.  The  result  was  that  in  the 
spring  of  1822  the  steamboat  Superior, 
which  had  been  built  on  the  creek's  bank 
upon  a  stringent  guaranty  that  she  would 
not  be  detained  by  lack  of  water,  was 
able  to  pass  out  into  the  lake.  With  the 
gradual  development  of  the  West,  the  for- 
tunes of  Buffalo,  which  had  begun  to  rise 
even  while  the  canal  was  in  process  of 
construction,  steadily  advanced,  in  spite 
of  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1832,  severe 


as  were  its  local  ravages.  The  European 
emigration  to  the  West  was  very  heavy 
about  1833,  and  the  population  of  Buf- 
falo, which  had  been  8,668  in  1830,  was 
15,661  in  1835.  The  next  year  the  in- 
evitable real  estate  speculation,  which 
had  begun  in  1833,  reached  its  height. 
It  was  an  era  of  wild  inflation  all  over 
the  country,  and  in  many  cities  prices 
were  realized  for  land  which  have  never 
since  been  paralleled.  The  local  excite- 
ment was  intensified  by  the  discovery  of 
huge  forgeries  by  the  chief  of  the  specu- 
lators, Benjamin  Rathbun,  proprietor  of 
the  Eagle  Tavern. 

The  panic  of  1837,  which  the  fever  of 
speculation  brought  upon  the  nation, 
divided  local  attention  with  the  Canadian 
Patriots'  war,  owing  to  the  occupation  of 
Navy  Island  in  the  Niagara  River  by  the 
Patriots  and  the  destruction  by  their  ene- 
mies of  the  steamer  Caroline  while  on 
the  American  side  of  the  stream.  This 
boat,  which  had  been  hired  by  the  Patri- 
ots of  Buffalo  owners,  was  set  on  fire,  cut 
adrift,  and  permitted  to  go  over  the  Falls. 
The  resulting  excitement  caused  the  for- 
mation of  one  of  Buffalo's  military  organ- 
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izations  and  brought  to  the  scene  Gen. 
Scott,  with  a  brilliant  staff.  The  general, 
then  in  the  flower  of  manhood,  was  the 
very  type  of  the  handsome  soldier,  and 
he  and  his  companions  formed  a  very 
acceptable  addition  to  Buffalo  society. 
Indeed,  five  military  weddings  were 
the  chief  local  result  of  the  Patriots' 
war. 

In  1842  came  the  first  railroad,  the 
Buffalo  &  Attica,  now  a  part  of  the 
Erie  system,  and  the  population  had 
reached  30,000  in  1845.  Still,  con- 
sidering the  superb  geographical  situa- 
tion, the  growth  of  the  city  was  not  so 
rapid  as  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected,  and  the  sanguine  investors 
in  real  estate  were  subjected  to 
disappointments  which  even  yet  give 
a  conservative  tinge  to  the  comments 
of  older  residents  when  the  young 
men  talk  confidently  of  outstripping 
Chicago  in  the  race  for  wealth  and  popu- 
lation. In  1870  Buffalo  had  117,714 
people,  and  in  1880,  155,134.  But  the 
improvement  of  communication  with  the 
coal  and  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  to- 
gether with  the  growth  of  the  West,  has 
made  the  progress  of  the  city  since  1880 
very  remarkable.  The  federal  census  of 
1890  gave  her  the  eleventh  place  in  the 
roll  of  American  towns,  with  a  population 
of  255,647  ;  the  state  census  in  Febru- 
ary, 1892,  increased  this  to  278,796; 
and  it  is  probably  fair  at  this  time  to  esti- 
mate the  inhabitants  at  300,000.  The 
number  of  banks  has  grown  from  ten  in 


1880  to  twenty-two  in  1893;  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  buildings  dur- 
ing 1892  was  3,940,  their  cost  being 
officially  estimated  at  over  $9, 000, 000. 

Standing  at  the  terminus  of  deep  water 
navigation   on   the   lakes,   Buffalo  thrusts 
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an  elevator  leg  into  the  hold  of  a  grain- 
laden  vessel  and  quickly  transfers  her 
cargo  to  huge  bins  reaching  from  the  top 
of  the  elevator  to  the  ground  and  some- 
times holding  8,000  bushels  apiece. 
While  the  vessel  is  loading  with  anthra- 
cite coal  at  another  wharf  for  her  return 
voyage  up  the  lakes,  her  recent  cargo 
may  be  pouring  through  a  spout  into  a 
canal  boat,  to  be  transported  to  New 
York  and  thence  to  Europe.  A  glance 
at  the  situation  of  the  city  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Erie,  with  great  lines  of  railroad 
running  off  to  the  east,  south  and  west, 
reveals  the  secret  of  her  prosperity  and 
defines  her  chief  industry  as  forwarding. 
Her  receipts  and  shipments  by  water, 
including  those  of  her  suburb,  Tona- 
wanda,  were  in  the 
census  year  1890, 
8,218,808  tons, 
which  was  a  greater 
port  business  than 
that  of  Chicago  or 
any  other  city  on 
the  lakes.  With  a 
season  of  only  about 
two  hundred  and 
forty  -  six  days,  in 
the  total  tonnage  of 
vessels  entered  and 
cleared  per  year  the 
port  stands  behind 
New  York  and  Chi- 
cago alone  of  Amer- 
ican    cities,    and 
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London,  Liverpool,  and  Hamburg  ot 
European  cities.  The  port  business  of 
Buffalo  in  flour,  grain,  and  coal  alone 
equals  ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  foreign 
trade  of  the  country,  and  her 
receipts  of  grain  are  nearly  as 
great  as  the  total  exports  of 
that  article.  Duluth,  Superior, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  To- 
ledo send  the  bulk 
of  their  grain  and 
flour  to  Buffalo. 
Most  of  the  lake 
business  is  in  the 
hands  of  fleets  of 
steamers  managed 
in  connection  with 
railroad  lines,  in- 
suring such  expe- 
ditious service 
that  perishable 
freight  has  been 
carried  from  New 

York  440  miles  by  rail  to  Buffalo  and  thence 
900  miles  by  water  to  Chicago  in  ninety-six 
hours.  Two  steamers  of  one  line  made 
twenty-seven  round  trips  each  between  Buf- 
falo and  Chicago  during  the  eight  months 
season  of  1890,  a  total  running  distance 
for  each  of  44,000  miles,  carrying  each 
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102,500  tons  of  miscellaneous  freight. 
It  is  not  believed  that  this  record  has 
been  approached  by  any  ocean  steamer. 
Sixteen  feet  of  water  can  generally  be 
had  all  the  way  to  Chicago  ;  in  the  1,000 
miles  to  Duluth  there  is  but  a  single  lock 
to  pass  through,   and  this  usually  allows 


fifteen  feet  of  water.  Of  the  entire  lake 
commerce  probably  not  more  than  one 
thirty-fifth  passes  by  Buffalo  into  Lake 
Ontario,  the  short  locks  of  the  Welland 
Canal,  twenty- six  in  number,  proving  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  trade  of  Oswego. 
Even  in  the  days  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War  the  Niagara  River  was  a 
part  of  the  weary  highway  from  Quebec 
to  New  Orleans.  In  1806  the  firm  of 
Porter,  Barton  & 
Co.,  of  which 
Gen.  Peter  B. 
Porter  was  a  mem- 
ber, leased  from 
the  state  the  por- 
tage around  Nia- 
gara Falls,  built 
warehouses  at 
Lewiston  and 
Schlosser,  its  ter- 
mini, and  at  Black 
Rock  opened  a 
considerable  forwarding  business.  The 
route  was  from  Albany  to  Schenectady 
by  wagon,  thence  by  the  Mohawk  and 
Wood  Creek  to  Oswego,  and  by  Lake 
Ontario  to  Lewiston,  where  Porter, 
Barton  &  Co.  received  the  freight, 
forwarding  it  by  wagon,  boat  and  lake 
vessel  to  the  West.  It  consisted  of  salt 
for  Pittsburg,  stores  for  the  military  posts, 
fur  company's  goods,  and  Indian  annui- 
ties. 

The  canal,  of  course,  revolutionized 
transportation,  and  another  great  change 
was  effected  when  in  1842-3  Joseph 
Dart,  applying  a  grist-mill  invention,  de- 
vised sixty  years  earlier  on  the  Brandy- 
wine,  erected  upon  the  bank  of  Buffalo 
Creek  the  first  steam  elevator.  The  prin- 
ciple was  simply  that  of  an  endless  chain 
of  buckets  enclosed  in  a  long  box,  called 
the  leg  of  the  elevator,  and  passing  over 
wheels  at  each  end.  Buffalo  now  has 
thirty-two  grain  elevators,  with  a  storage 
capacity  of  12,750,000  bushels,  besides 
twelve  floating  or  transfer  elevators  with 
no  facilities  for  storage.  In  some  cases 
grain  can  be  elevated  at  the  rate  of  25,- 
000  bushels  an  hour.  Six  of  the  eleva- 
tors have  two  legs  each,  permitting  them 
to  work  at  two  hatchways  at  the  same 
time,  and  three  have  movable  towers 
which   allow   the  legs   to  be   adjusted  at 
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such  a  distance  apart  as  will  correspond 
to  a  vessel's  hatches.  The  steam  shovels 
which  bring  the  grain  from  the  ends  of 
the  hold  to  the  elevator  leg  effectively 
assist  in  the  operation  of  unloading.  He 
who  looks  down  the  hatchway  and  sees 
these  shovels,  apparently  without  human 


560  bushels  of  wheat,  32,377,780  bushels 
of  corn,  and  16,500,250  bushels  of  oats, 
the  total  grain  receipts,  including  flour 
reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  wheat,  being 
181,769,690  bushels,  besides  the  receipts 
by  rail.  Second  to  Chicago  alone  as  a 
lumber  market,  Buffalo,  including  Tona- 
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guidance,  rushing  forward  full  of  wheat, 
depositing  it,  and  scurrying  off  after  more 
is  reminded  of  the  magician's  broom 
which  ran  and  fetched  pails  of  water 
until  cut  in  two,  when  it  resolved  itself 
into  two  brooms  with  two  pails  and  just 
as  much  energy  as  before.  August  14, 
1 89 1,  the  steamer  Robert  Mills  came  into 
port  at  9.20  A.  M.,  discharged  77,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  took  on  2,300  tons 
of  coal,  and  was  ready  to  sail  at 
7  P.  M.  of  the  same  day.  Septem- 
ber 24,  1 89 1,  the  E.  C.  Pope  un- 
loaded 100,000  bushels  in  six  hours  ; 
and  a  single  elevator  has  transferred  -r 
more  than  300,000  bushels  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  A  small  vessel  has  been 
known  to  discharge  her  entire  cargo 
while  the  captain  was  eating  his  din- 
ner. There  were  received  at  Buffalo 
during  the  year  1892,  by  lake  alone, 
9,746,120  barrels  of  flour,  78,243,- 


wanda,  received  during  the  same  year 
796,984,677  feet.  The  lake  receipts  of 
numerous  other  articles,  such  as  flaxseed, 
shingles,  pig  lead,  iron  ore  and  copper, 
are  very  large. 

Buffalo  is  not  only  the  first  city  in  the 
world  in  handling  flour  and  wheat,  but  it 
occupies  a  similar  position  in  the  distri- 
bution   of    coal.     It    shipped,    in    1892, 
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2,855,330   tons,  an   extraordinary  devel- 
opment of  the  trade,  for  the  shipments  in 
[880  were  less  than   590,000   tons.     The 
docks  have  a   capacity  for  handling   28,- 
000  tons  daily,  and  these  facilities  will  be 
greatly    enlarged    this    season.       On  the 
eastern  outskirts  of  the  city  are 
e  n o  r  m ous  stocking  trestles  in 
which  coal  is  accumulated  at  the 
convenience  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies which  own  them.       The 
La c k  a  w  a  n  n  a    is 
nearly  a  mile  long, 
and  holds  100,000 
tons ;     the    Lehigh 
Valley  has  a   stor- 
age  capacity  of 
175,000  tons,  and 
a    daily    shipping 
capacity    of   3,000 
tons;    the    Erie 
holds  100,000  tons, 
and  can  ship  daily 

I,000;      while      the  The  Red  Jacket 

Reading  can  store 

350,000  tons,  and  ship  daily  5,000. 
Another  article  handled  in  great  quanti- 
ties, though  few  Buffalonians  know  it,  is 
fish,  for  through  the  combination  about 
five  years  ago  of  several  establishments 
the  city  is  said  to  have  become  the  great- 
est fresh  fish  market  in  the  world,  about 
10,000,000  pounds  being  received  and 
distributed  annually.  The  bulk  of  the 
fish  are  received  from  Georgian  Bay, 
while  they  are  sent  as  far  east  as  Boston, 
and  as  far  west  as   Denver.     The   Buffalo 
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Fish  Company  has  in  the  city  a  building 
two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long  by 
seventy  feet  wide  and  three  stories  high, 
and  in  Canada  a  plant  capable  of  hand- 
ling 1,000,000  pounds  yearly.  The  trans- 
portation interests  are  not  in  every  case 
concerned  with  the  lake.  There  are  in 
East  Buffalo  about  seventy-five  acres  of 
stock  yards,  some  twenty-five  of  which 
afford  merely  transfer  facilities  for  the 
Erie,  Lehigh  Valley  and  Lackawanna 
railroads,  while  the 
remainder  form  the 
model  salesyards  of 
the  New  York  Cen- 
tral. Here  were 
sold,  in  1892,  10,- 
983  carloads  of 
cattle,  8,957  car- 
loads of  sheep  and 
lambs,  and  10,074 
carloads  of  hogs. 
The  sheep  market 
is  the  largest  in  the 
country.  In  cattle 
and  hogs  Buffalo  stands  after  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City ;  but  her  recently  opened 
horse  market  is  pressing  Chicago  for  the 
first  place.  The  sales  in  1892  were  over 
27,000  head,  the  cash  value  being  more 
than  $2,800,000. 

Although  Buffalo  was  the  pioneer  ship- 
building port  on  the  lakes,  she  has  now 
but  one  large  yard,  that  of  the  Union 
Dry  Dock  Company,  and  holds  no  better 
position  than  that  of  about  sixth.  Wooden 
shipbuilding  followed  the  retreat  of  the 
forests  to  the  Northwest, 
and  when  iron  construction 
came  in  the  business  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  and  smaller  cities, 
although  the  first  iron  vessel 
was  built  in  1862  by  David 
Bell,  who  still  carries  on  the 
business  in  Buffalo.  The 
two  longest,  swiftest,  and 
costliest  steamers  on  the 
lakes,  the  Owego  and  Che- 
mung, were  constructed  by 
the  Union  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany, at  a  cost  of  about 
$330,000  each.  The  Owego, 
which  is  more  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long 
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nage    of 


and  has  a  net  registered  ton- 
1,940,  has  covered  the  eight 
and  eighty-nine  mile  trip  to 
in  fifty-four  hours  and  fifteen 
an  average  rate  of  16.4  miles 
In  the  construction  of  marine 
engines  Buffalo  probably  has  the  third 
place  on  the  lakes,  the  King  Iron  Works 
having  in  the  single  year  1888  turned  out 
eleven  ranging  from  800  to  iroo  horse 
power.     The  same  establishment  perhaps 


hundred 
Chicago 
minutes, 
per  hour. 


The  Lake  Erie  works,  which  turn  out 
both  boilers  and  engines,  have  a  lathe 
that  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  a  boring  machine  to  correspond  ;  and 
to  them  the  barbette  armor  plates  of  the 
cruiser  New  Yo?-k  have  been  sent  to  be 
finished,  as  each  barbette  has  four  plates 
weighing  twenty  tons  apiece.  The  Pitts 
works  make  agricultural  implements  for 
the  South  American  as  well  as  the  home 
trade  ;     the  Squier  Manufacturing  Com- 
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leads  the  country  in  the  manufacture  of 
propeller  wheels  from  fifteen  feet  in 
diameter  down,  for  besides  those  used  on 
the  lakes  it  sends  them  to  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts  and  even  to  Central 
America. 

Although  Buffalo  is  not  an  iron  centre, 
the  suburb  of  Tonawanda  has  a  blast 
furnace  producing  200  tons  of  pig  iron 
daily,  and  one  of  much  greater  capacity 
is  about  to  begin  operations  in  the  city  it- 
self. An  expert  estimates  the  amount  of 
pig  iron  consumed  daily  by  local  manu- 
facturers at  1,000  tons.  The  goods  pro- 
duced are  principally  heavy  manufactures, 
and  include  cars  and  car-wheels,  iron 
pipe,  refrigerators  and  iron  bridges. 
Boilers,  some  of  great  size,  are  made  by 
a  number  of  establishments,  while  station- 
ary engines,  chiefly  of  small  or  moderate 
power,  have  long  been  a  staple  product. 


pany  confines  itself  to  sugar-making 
machinery ;  and  the  Noye  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  has  been  supplying  mil- 
lers with  their  outfits  since  1834,  is  rivalled 
only  by  a  single  American  establishment 
in  the  production  of  mill  machinery. 
There  are  large  flour  mills  in  Buffalo  and 
in  the  neighboring  cities  of  Niagara  Falls 
and  Lockport ;  a  single  wall  paper  es- 
tablishment produces  50,000  rolls  a  day ; 
the  Wagner  Car  Works  employ  about 
1900  hands,  who  represent  such  widely 
varying  industries  as  those  of  the  black- 
smith, the  carver,  the  upholsterer,  the 
painter,  and  the  glass  worker ;  the  Pratt 
&  Letchworth  establishment  has  over 
1000  engaged  in  the  production  of 
harness  trimmings  and  other  malleable 
iron  goods.  Besides  smaller  refineries 
which  prepare  illuminating  and  lubricat- 
ing oils,  there  are  three  whicturefine  from 
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the  crude.  One  of  these,  the 
branch  of  the  Standard,  has  a 
of  about  2000  barrels  of  crude  oil  daily, 
employs  from  350  to  750  men,  according 
to  the  condition  of  business,  and  carries 
the  process  from  the  production  of  high 
gravity  gasoline  to  the  production  of 
petroleum  coke.  Its  works,  which  are 
connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  oil  fields 
by    a   pipe    line,    embrace   about    ninety 


acres,  and  include  naphtha,  paraffme  and  acid 
restoring  plants,  and  a  car  shop  which  turns  out 
tank,  barrel,  rack,  and  box  cars,  having  a  capac- 
ity of  some  six  complete  cars  daily.  Some  700 
miles  of  track  within  the  city  limits  and  250 
passenger  trains  daily  imply  the  services  of  an 
army  of  railroad  men.  The  malting  industry  is 
very  important ;  the  output  of  the  eighteen 
breweries  for  1892  was  633,200  barrels,  Buffalo 
standing  about  fifth  among  American  cities  in 
the  quantity  of  its  beer  —  and  very  near  first 
in  the  quality,  if  local  brewers  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  authority  on  this  delicate  question. 
Buffalo  is  a  centre  of  the 
lithographing,  show  printing, 
and  railroad  printing  busi- 
ness ;  the  Courier  Company's 
circus  bills  not  only  decorate 
the  dead  walls  of  all  American 
cities,  but  arouse  the  wonder 
of  the  small  boy  in  London, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa. 
Lard  refining  and  meat  pack- 
ing are  conducted  upon  a 
large  scale,  and  glucose,  soap 
and  starch  are  produced  in 
great  quantities.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  but  a 
single  textile  manufactory, 
and  that  was  established  so 
recently  that  few  Buffalonians 
know  of  its  existence. 
Roman  The  pleasantness  of  Buffalo 

catholic  life  deserves  a  share  of  the 

church.  attention  which  has  hitherto 
been  demanded  by  its  duties. 
The  custom  was  early  established  of  set- 
ting the  houses  at  least  ten  feet  back  from 
the  street  line,  and  of  planting  several 
rows  of  trees  before  them ;  and  the  es- 
pecial pride  of  Buffalo  is  her  fashionable 
residence  district,  in  which  each  house  is 
surrounded  by  ample  grounds  guiltless  of 
the  abomination  of  fences  and  embellished 
with  shrubs  and  trees,  giving  a  great  city 
the  appearance  of  a  handsome  suburb. 
All  the  streets  in  this  region  are  paved 
with  asphalt,  of  which  there  are  over  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  miles,  as  against 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  miles  of 
stone  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
miles  of  unpaved  streets  in  the  outskirts. 
The  discovery  has  been  made  that  by 
scraping  instead  of  sweeping  the  asphalt 
it  can  be  kept  perfectly   clean,  while  its 
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On    Lake   Erie   in   Winter. 


smoothness  and  noiselessness  are  a  boon 
both  to  those  who  drive  over  it  and  those 
who  dwell  beside  it.  Of  late  it  has  been 
adopted  more  and  more  in  the  business 
district,  and  the  close  of  the  present  year 
will  see  an  unbroken  stretch  of  smooth 
pavement  from  the  foot  of  Main  street  at 
the  creek  to  the  city's  northern  line,  a 
distance  of  six  and  one-half  miles,  while 
most  of  the  other  thoroughfares  that  lead 
out  into  the  country  are  paved  with  the 
same  material,  of  which  Buffalo  has  more 
than  even  Paris.  The  great  area  of  the 
city,  forty-two  square  miles,  and  the  low 
prices  of  real  estate  hitherto  prevailing, 
have  not  only  permitted  the  householders 
of  Delaware  avenue  and  North  street  to 
surround  their  dwellings  with  beautiful 
lawns,  but  have  enabled  people  of  small 
means  to  own  their 
homes  to  an  extent 
unknown  in  most 
large  towns.  The 
part  of  the  city  east 
of  Main  street  — 
much  the  larger 
half — is  chiefly  oc- 
cupied by  Germans, 
who  dwell  under 
their  own  vines  and 
fig  trees  in  comfort 
if  not  in  luxury ; 
while  a  colony  of  fifty  thousand 
Poles  are  rapidly  becoming  small 
landowners  in  the  neighborhood 
of  two  great  Roman  Catholic 
churches  which  they  have  built, 
and  which,  it  has  been  said, 
they  occasionally  show  a  disposition  to 
conduct  on  the  Congregational  plan. 
They  are  an  honest,  thrifty,  hard-working 


race,  with  an  intense  passion  to  own  their 
homes.  The  large  European  element  of 
citizenship  gives  a  foreign  flavor  to  Buffalo 
life.  The  women  toiling  in  the  suburban 
fields,  the  retail  market  crowded  with 
women  wearing  shawls  over  their  heads, 
and  conducting  in  strange  tongues  the 
closest  of  bargains,  the  German  and 
Polish  signs,  and  certain  specimens  of 
church  architecture  vividly  remind  the 
traveler  of  sights  abroad.  It  is  in  part 
owing  to  the  thrift  of  the  emigrants  and 
in  part  to  the  low  cost  of  coal  and  food 
supplies  that  Buffalo  is  one  of  the  cheap- 
est of  large  cities  in  which  to  live.  A 
whimsical  millionnaire,  now  dead,  once  de- 
clared at  his  club  that  a  man  with  an  in- 
come of  $2,000  was  as  well  off  in  Buffalo 


as  one  with  $200,000, 


and  he  proceeded 
to  remove  to 
New  Y  o  r  k, 
where,  as  he 
said,  his  money 
would  be  of 
some  use  to 
him.  There  is 
no  paradise  for 
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the  poor  in  this  world,  but  probably  Buffalo 
comes  as  near  to  it  as  does  any  important 
city.     The    extent   to   which   flowers  are 
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cultivated  in  window  boxes  and  small 
dooryard  beds  is  another  mark  of  Ger- 
man  influence. 

The  ill  name  of  Buffalo  as  regards 
climate  is  perhaps  justified  by  the  great 
frequency  of  cloudy  skies,  while  the 
winds  from  the  lake  —  humorously  styled 
zephyrs  by  the  inhabitants,  though  they 
have  reached  a  velocity  of  ninety  miles 
an  hour — are  undoubtedly  wholesome, 
and  make  what  there  is  of  a  summer 
delightful.  The  lake  modifies-  the  tem- 
perature both  in  hot  and  cold  weather. 
The  highest  record  of  the  thermometer 
in  twenty-two  years  is  ninety-four 
degrees,  and  during  the  oppressive 
summer  of  1892  the  limit  reached 
was  only  eighty-eight  degrees.  In 
January,  1884,  fourteen  degrees  be- 
low zero  was  touched,  a  phenomen- 
ally low  mark  for  Buffalo,  and  during 
the  intensely  cold  January  of  1893, 
the  lowest  temperature  was  five  de- 
grees below  zero,  although  five  and 
one-half  below  was  recorded  in  Mis- 


sissippi. The  summer  begins  so  late  that 
the  Fourth  of  July  is  sometimes  uncomfort- 
ably chilly,  and  the  spring  months  are  raw 
and  inclement,  a  circumstance  that  used 
to  be  attributed  to  "  the  ice  in  the  lake," 
until  a  winter  came  bringing  no  ice  but 
just  as  disagreeable  a  spring  as  any  of  its 
predecessors.  The  old  jibe  that  a  Buffalo 
year  consists  of  nine  months  of  winter 
and  three  of  late  fall  is,  however,  regard- 
ed as  a  slander  of  Rochester  origin  —  a 
belief  in  the  malignancy  of  Rochester  be- 
ing a  prime  article  of  the  Buffalo  creed. 
The   comfort   of  life  in  cool  weather   is 
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greatly  enhanced  by  that  most  convenient 
of  fuels,  natural  gas,  which  is  piped  under 
the  river  from  Canada  and  from  Pennsyl- 
vania wells  ninety  miles  away. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  street 
railways,  with  112^  miles  of  track  with- 
in the  city,  which  will  be  increased  to 
130  by  the  close  of  1893,  besides  lines  to 
Tonawanda,  Williamsville,  and  Lancaster, 
aggregating  thirty -one  miles.  Cars  on 
the  suburban  and  principal  city  routes 
are  driven  by  electricity,  which  will  soon 
be  employed  exclusively,  while  a  transfer 
system  enables  passengers  to  ride  on  a 
single  five-cent  fare  from  any  point  of  the 
city  to  any  other  on  the  car  routes.  Five 
cents  will  also  pay  for  a  ride  entirely 
around  the  city  on  the  steam  cars.  An 
inexhaustible  supply  of  water,  which  is 
pumped  from  the  swiftest  point  of  the 
Niagara  River,  permits  it  to  be  furnished 
at  lower  rates  than  other  cities  enjoy. 

Buffalo  is  lacking  in  suburban  resorts, 
though  Grand  Island  has  two  or  three 
private  club-houses,  and  a  number  of 
villas  have  been  built  on  Lewiston  Heights, 
overlooking  the  magnificent  Niagara  gorge 
and  on  the  bold  bluffs  which  skirt  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  The  Can- 
adian shore  opposite  the  city  is  the  local 
Coney  Island.  But  the  lack  of  other  re- 
sorts is  obliterated  by  the  proximity  of 
Niagara  Falls.  As  to  hotels,  the  fire-proof 
Iroquois  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  the 
elegant  Niagara  near  the  lake  shore  es- 
pecially impress  visitors. 

At  the  head  of  educational  institutions 
stands  the  skeleton  University  of  Buffalo, 
which  has  departments  of  medicine, 
pharmacy,  dentistry  and  law.  The  med- 
ical school,  the  history  of  which  is 
adorned  by  the  names  of  Dalton,  Frank 
Hamilton  and  the  two  Flints,  has  just 
acquired  at  a  cost  of  $128,000  an  edifice 
said  to  be  unequaled  in  convenience  and 
attractiveness  by  any  medical  college  in 
the  world.  There  is  another  school  for 
physicians,  a  branch  of  Niagara  Univer- 
sity, a  Roman  Catholic  institution  without 
other  departments  in  the  city.  St.  Jo- 
seph's and  Canisius  Colleges  are  schools 
under  the  control  respectively  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  and  the  Jesuits.  Buf- 
falo is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  state's  nor- 
mal schools,  and   has  a  well  conducted, 


though  wretchedly  housed,  high  school. 
The  public  school  system  as  a  whole  has 
been  under  a  cloud,  owing  to  a  system 
of  elective  superintendents,  which  effec- 
tually prevents  the  continuance  in  office 
of  an  expert,  even  if  one  chances  to  be 
chosen,  while  the  appointment  of  teach- 
ers has  been  governed  largely  by  political 
influence.  The  recent  establishment  of 
a  board  of  school  examiners  is  expected 
to  correct  this  evil.  There  are  over  fifty 
schoolhouses,  but  few  of  them  are  espe- 
cially creditable  to  the  city,  many  are 
overcrowded,  and  some  are  disgracefully 
inadequate.  In  no  department  of  public 
affairs  is  there  such  a  burning  need  of 
reform  as  in  that  of  education,  but,  hap- 
pily, the  people  are  awakening  to  the 
situation.  Private  philanthropy  has  al- 
ready established  a  free  kindergarten  sys- 
tem. The  Buffalo  Library,  free  so  far  as 
the  consultation  of  books  on  the  prem- 
ises and  the  use  of  the  reading  room  are 
concerned,  has  a  well-balanced  collection 
of  69,000  volumes.  Its  admirably  ar- 
ranged fire-proof  building  has  shelving 
for  150,000  books,  with  sufficient  space 
to  permit  this  to  be  doubled  when  neces- 
sity arises.  The  library  contains  an  in- 
teresting collection  of  autograph  manu- 
scripts gathered  by  James  Fraser  Gluck. 
Its  best  possession,  however,  is  a  modern 
superintendent,  J.  N.  Larned,  who,  is  not 
satisfied  to  treat  a  library  as  a  storehouse, 
but  energetically  strives  to  transform 
readers  into  students  and  to  make  the 
resources  at  his  command  accessible. 
The  Library  building  also  supplies  quar- 
ters for  the  Natural  History  Society  in 
the  basement,  the  Fine  Arts  Academy  on 
the  second  floor,  and  the  Historical  So- 
ciety on  the  third.  The  first  named  has 
about  2,000  mineral  specimens  illustrat- 
ing the  local  geology  and  covering  all  the 
horizons  of  the  upper  Silurian  and  De- 
vonian ages ;  a  collection  of  fossils  fairly 
representing  the  different  periods ;  a 
good  lithological  exhibit  obtained  chiefly 
from  Europe ;  local  ornithological  and 
entomological  collections ;  a  very  com- 
plete herbarium,  the  work  of  the  late 
Judge  George  Clinton ;  a  small  but  fine 
lot  of  pottery  from  Chiriqui,  Central 
America;  and  the  recently  acquired 
Riggs  collection  of  mound-builders'  pot- 
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tery.  The  library  of  the  society  is  very 
good  in  publications,  and  there  is  also 
the  Crosby  working  collection  of  miner- 
als. The  Fine  Arts  Academy  possesses, 
with  some  work  of  little  merit,  fourteen 
or  fifteen  paintings  representing  such  lead- 
ing American  artists  as  Wyant,  T.  Moran, 
E.  Moran,  Wordsworth  Thompson,  E. 
Wood  Perry,  Beard,  Gifford  and  Mc- 
Entee.  It  was  for  many  years  under  the 
management  of  L.  G.  Sellstedt,  N.  A., 
whose  portrait  of  himself  is  one  of  its 
treasures,  and  its  galleries  afford  fine  fa- 
cilities for  local  exhibitions.  The  His- 
torical Society's  rooms  contain  many  in- 
teresting relics  of  Western  New  York's 
early  days  and  of  the  Civil  War,  and  it 
has  lately  received  a  valuable  lot  of  Hol- 
land Land  Company  papers.  There  is 
another  library,  the  Grosvenor,  with  about 
36,000  volumes,  which  are  for  reference 
only,  and  from  which  works  of  fiction  are 
excluded.  A  new  building  is  about  to  be 
erected  to  contain  these,  although  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  two  libra- 
ries cannot  be  managed  in  combination. 

The  German  Young  Men's.  Association 
has  a  German  library  of  5,840  volumes, 
and  the  Catholic  Institute  one  of  about 
6,000  volumes,  a  special  effort  having 
been  made  to  collect  Roman  Catholic 
magazines,  European  and  American,  both 
in  German  and  in  English.  The  private 
library  of  R.  B.  Adam  is  famous  for  its 
Johnsoniana  and  its  material  relating  to 
Burns  and  Ruskin ;  that  of  Henry  R. 
Howland  is  rich  in  early  New  England 
literature ;  and  that  of  George  Alfred 
Stringer  contains  many  literary  curiosi- 
ties. Among  organizations  of  a  literary 
character  a  prominent  place  is  occupied 
by  the  Liberal  Club,  founded  by  the  Rev. 
T.  R.  Sheer,  upon  the  motto  :  "  In  thought 
free,  in  temper  reverent,  in  method  sci- 
entific." Its  nearly  200  members  meet 
half  a  dozen  times  during  the  winter  to 
listen,  after  a  dinner,  to  some  leading 
thinker  imported  for  the  occasion,  and 
to  discuss  high  themes.  The  literary  so- 
cieties and  classes  of  the  women  vastly 
outnumber  those  of  the  men,  of  course, 
and  could  be  dealt  with  justly  by  nothing 
short  of  a  census  report.  But  that  they 
accomplish  genuine  results  —  especially 
such  of  them  as  concentrate  their  ener- 


gies for  an  entire  season  upon  a  single 
subject  —  cannot  be  questioned,  even  if 
such  incongruities  occur  as  the  suspen- 
sion of  a  series  of  lectures  upon  the 
Greek  drama  on  account  of  an  impend- 
ing horse  show  in  New  York. 

A  city  one-half  of  whose  people  are  of 
German  birth  or  extraction  would  natu- 
rally be  expected  to  show  much  attention 
to  music.  There  are  three  large  German 
singing  societies,  the  Orpheus,  Liederta- 
fel,  and  Saengerbund,  the  first  of  which 
has  in  its  leader,  John  Lund,  a  musician 
with  a  growing  national  reputation.  The 
massive  Music  Hall,  seating  2,250  peo- 
ple, the  only  building  in  the  city  capable 
of  holding  large  conventions,  owes  its 
existence  to  the  meeting  of  the  North 
American  Saengerbund  in  Buffalo  in  1883. 
For  the  existence  of  a  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, conducted  by  Mr.  Lund,  the  city  is 
indebted  to  a  local  Higginson  in  the  per- 
son of  F.  C.  M.  Lautz,  who  has  met  the 
financial  loss  year  after  year,  but  who  has 
at  least  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  steady 
improvement  not  only  in  the  size  of  the 
audiences  but  also  in  the  quality  of  the 
music.  It  may  be  added  that  Buffalo 
was  the  birthplace  in  1842  of  negro  min- 
strelsy, and  that  the  invitation  of  the  ori- 
ginal Christy  to  the  "  Buffalo  gals "  to 
come  out  and  dance  "  by  the  light  of  the 
moon"  has  been,  like  the  shot  at  Con- 
cord, "  heard  round  the  world." 

A  reference  to  charitable  institutions 
should  begin  with  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  founded  in  1877,  the  first 
American  association  of  the  sort.  Its 
plan  contemplated  simply  the  investiga- 
tion and  registration  of  cases  deserving 
assistance,  but  experience  showed  that  it 
must  undertake  the  maintenance  of  cer- 
tain institutions,  and  Benjamin  Fitch  of 
New  York,  a  former  resident  of  Buffalo, 
gave  to  it  for  this  purpose,  under  certain  , 
strict  conditions,  real  estate  in  the  city 
amounting  in  value  to  nearly  $300,000. 
The  society  supports  a  creche  for  the  care 
of  children  while  their  mothers  are  at 
work,  a  provident  wood-yard  to  test  the 
genuineness  of  complaints  that  work  can- 
not be  found,  an  accident  hospital  and 
dispensary,  and  a  penny  bank.  The 
creche  was  the  first  in  the  country  to  be 
conducted  on  the   careful  and  scientific 
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principles  of  the  French  institutions,  and 
it  includes  a  kindergarten  and  a  training 
school  for  nursery  maids.  Most  of  the 
society's  work  is  carried  on  in  the  Fitch 
Institute,  a  fire-proof  building  costing 
about  $140,000,  which  was  intended  by 
Mr.  Fitch  to  perform  very  much  such  a 
service  as  does  the  Cooper  Institute  of 
New  York.  His  intentions  will  no  doubt 
be  fully  realized  as  time  renders  the  re- 
quired funds  available. 

Another  institution  of  wide  influence 
is  the  Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union,  the  oldest  daughter  of  the 
Boston  organization  identified  with  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Abby  Morton  Diaz.  It 
protects  working  women  from  fraud,  gives 
free  entertainments,  provides  instruction 
in  the  simplest  English  branches  and  in 
certain  gainful  occupations,  maintains  a 
gymnasium  and  reading  room,  and  is  the 
starting  point  of  many  reformatory  move- 
ments. The  introduction  of  matrons  at 
police  stations,  the  appointment  of  wo- 
men on  the  State  Insane  Hospital  board, 
the  provision  of  a  girls'  reformatory  in 
Western  New  York  and  the  organization 
of  a  board  of  school  examiners  were 
chiefly  the  results  of  its  efforts.  Having 
outgrown  the  oldtime  mansion  which  it 
owned  on  Niagara  Square,  it  is  now  erect- 
ing on  the  same  pleasant  site  a  new  build- 
ing which  will  have  special  facilities  for 
its  domestic  training  classes. 

The  Guard  of  Honor  provides  tempor- 
ary lodgings  for  young  men  seeking  em- 
ployment, being  open  at  those  hours  when 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
is  closed.  It  also  has  a  summer  resting 
place  on  the  lake  shore  for  its  members. 
It  is  conducted  in  a  very  liberal  spirit, 
and  owes  its  existence  to  Miss  Charlotte 
Mulligan,  whose  philanthropic  success 
justified  her  little  niece  in  instructing  a 
census  enumerator  to  record  her  aunt's  oc- 
cupation as  "  untramping  tramps."  Other 
important  charitable  institutions  are  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Home,  a  re- 
fuge both  for  the  aged  and  the  young,  the 
Roman  Catholic  asylums  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  insane,  the  great  State  In- 
sane Hospital,  hospitals  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  various  schools 
of  medicine  and  religion,  orphan  asylums, 
and  German  Protestant  church  homes. 


The  noble  park  system  includes  950 
acres  and  has  involved  an  outlay  up  to 
the  present  of  over  $1,833,000.  Designed 
by  Olmsted  in  1870,  and  developed  under 
the  faithful,  intelligent  and  artistic  sup- 
erintendence of  William  McMillan,  it  has 
awakened  more  genuine  admiration  than 
any  other  attraction  which  Buffalo  can 
present.  It  consists  of  a  chain  of  parks 
and  parkways  which  nearly  and  will 
soon  completely  encircle  the  city  on  its 
land  side.  Beginning  at  the  point  where 
the  waters  of  the  lake  pour  themselves 
with  a  grand  sweep  into  the  Niagara,  is 
the  Front,  of  forty-five  acres,  including 
the  crest  of  a  steep  bluff  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  above  the  lake's  level,  which  com- 
mands a  broad  prospect  over  the  water 
and  the  Canadian  shore.  The  low  land 
between  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  lake's 
margin  has  been  converted  into  a  play- 
ground, and  the  open  territory  is  in- 
creased by  the  adjacent  grounds,  about 
seventeen  acres,  of  the  military  post 
known  as  Fort  Porter.  A  series  of  tree- 
lined  avenues  one  hundred  feet  wide  and 
of  parkways  or  boulevards  two  hundred 
feet  wide,  with  six  rows  of  trees,  connect 
the  Front  with  the  Park  proper,  or  North 
Park,  which  has  been  laid  out  with  the 
design  of  presenting  a  scene  of  rural 
peacefulness.  It  embraces  three  hundred 
and  sixty- five  acres,  forty-six  of  which 
form  a  lake  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  a 
broad  sweep  of  undulating  turf  known  as 
the  Meadow,  the  most  beautiful  feature 
of  the  entire  system.  The  Park  includes 
picnic  groves  and  denser  woods,  as  well 
as  open  country,  and  is  laid  out  with  that 
perfection  of  art  which  conceals  the  hand 
of  the  artist.  It  is  adjoined  on  one  side 
by  the  two  hundred  acres  of  the  Insane 
Hospital  grounds  and  on  the  other  by 
the  two  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  For- 
est Lawn  cemetery,  and  it  is  connected 
by  another  series  of  parkways  with  the 
Parade,  which  includes  fifty-six  acres, 
consisting  mainly  of  a  smooth  lawn  de- 
signed for  military  drills  and  popular  fes- 
tivities, with  a  grove  and  commodious 
refectory  at  one  end.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  city  are  three  parks  now  in 
the  process  of  construction  —  Stony  Point, 
of  sixty-two  acres,  on  the  lake  shore, 
South    Park,   of  one    hundred    and    fiftv 
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acres,  and  Cazenovia  Park,  of  eighty. 
These  will  be  connected  with  each  other 
ami  with  the  remainder  of  the  system  by 
parkways.  South  and  Cazenovia  Parks 
will  have  ponds  of  about  fifteen  acres 
each,  and  the  former  will  contain  an 
arboretum,  while  a  zoological  garden  is 
planned  for  the  Parade,  a  few  bison  and 
elk  having  already  been  secured.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  Front's  athletic  grounds 
and  water  view,  the  North  Park's  quiet 
walks  and  drives,  and  the  Parade's  adapt- 
ability for  entertaining  vast  throngs  give 
to  each  part  of  the  system  a  characteristic 
of  its  own.  The  parkways  contain  wide 
strips  of  green  turf  between  as  well  as 
beside  the  roadways,  and  each  tree  is 
uniform  with  the  others  in  the  same 
row  in  age,  species,  and  distance  from 
the  next.  Elms  are  most  freely  used, 
but  one  of  the  parkways  has  rows  of 
Norway  and  Sycamore  maples  and  tulip 
trees,  while  within  the  North  Park  can 
be  found  specimens  of  nearly  every  tree 
and  shrub  that  will  survive  a  Buffalo  win- 
ter. There  are  minor  open  spaces  scat- 
tered about  town  aggregating  fifty-seven 
and  one-half  acres,  while  the  "  circles " 
and  "  places  "  at  the  junctions  of  park- 
ways—  one  of  them  includes  eight  and 
one-half  acres  —  might  almost  be  re- 
garded as  parks  of  themselves. 

The  leading  social  club,  the  Buffalo,  oc- 
cupies a  stately  and  elegantly  furnished 
Delaware  Avenue  mansion,  and  has  among 
its  equipments  a  small  theatre  on  the  top 
floor.  Nearly  across  the  street  stands  the 
unique  house  of  the  Saturn  Club,  which 
began  its  existence  as  a  sort  of  university 
club,  and  is  composed  very  largely  of 
young  professional  men.  The  club-house, 
though  modest  in  appearance  and  equip- 
ment, is  worthy  of  note  on  account  of 
its  internal  arrangement,  its  main  feature 
being  a  single  large  lounging  room  in  the 
centre  running  up  through  two  stories, 
with  which  the  billiard  room  and  the 
cafe"  on  the  second  floor  are  connected 
by  swinging  windows,  so  that  they 
practically  form  its  galleries.  Another 
peculiar  feature  of  the  Saturn  Club  is  its 
iron  law  against  treating.  The  Phoenix 
Club,  composed  of  leading  Jews,  occupies 
the  Tracy  Home,  near  Niagara  Square, 
over  which  Agnes  Ethel  formerly  presid- 


ed, and  exhibits  a  hospitality  towards  the 
families  of  members  unusual  among 
organizations  of  the  kind.  Two  influen- 
tial political  societies  —  the  Republican 
League  and  the  Cleveland  Democracy, 
possess  extensive  quarters,  from  which 
they  exercise  a  force  in  the  direction 
of  clean  politics.  They  are  on  very 
friendly  terms,  and  usually  illuminate  in 
honor  of  each  other's  parades. 

The  shabbiness  of  the  railway  stations 
and  of  many  Main  Street  buildings  stand- 
ing on  leased  land,  is  slowly  giving  way 
to  a  new  order  of  things,  of  which  the 
massive  Erie  County  Savings  Bank,  on 
the  site  of  the  old  First  Church,  is  an 
exemplar.  The  new  medical  College, 
designed  by  Cary,  a  local  architect,  would 
do  credit  to  any  city;  the  great  State 
Insane  Hospital  was  a  conception  of 
Richardson's ;  the  Buffalo  Library  Build- 
ing, by  C.  L.  W.  Eidlitz,  pleases  the  eye 
by  its  conformity  to  its  position  as  well  as 
admirably  performs  the  services  for  which 
it  was  erected ;  Music  Hall  and  the  City 
and  County  Building  with  its  square  tower 
recalling  a  town  hall  of  the  Low  Countries, 
are  at  least  impressive  structures ;  while 
the  little  crematory  displays  such  a  per- 
fection of  taste  as  to  help  greatly  in  win- 
ning converts  to  the  cause  of  incinera- 
tion. There  are  several  fine  examples  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  St.  Paul's,  de- 
signed by  Upjohn,  has  as  beautiful  a  spire 
as  may  be  seen  anywhere,  and  the  church 
itself  was  formerly  one  of  the  purest 
specimens  of  the  early  English  style  in 
the  country,  though  changes  have  been 
make  in  recent  years  in  a  more  decorative 
direction.  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral,  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  English  gothic, 
and  St.  Louis,  continental  gothic,  with 
an  open  tracery  spire,  are  noble  con- 
tributions by  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
the  list  of  Christian  churches,  while  the, 
Temple  Beth  Zion,  by  the  Kent  brothers, 
is  a  striking  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  construction  of  a 
Jewish  house  of  worship.  The  domestic 
architecture  is  not  unsatisfactory  taken  as 
a  whole,  though  the  fine  houses  are 
naturally  limited  in  number,  and  though 
Buffalo  is  for  the  most  part  a  wooden 
city. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of 
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the  local  renaissance  is  the  new  charter, 
now  over  a  year  in  force,  which  deprived 
the  aldermen  of  executive  functions, 
established  a  board  of  public  works,  and 
provided  for  a  second  chamber  of  the 
city  council,  the  members  of  which  are 
elected  by  the  whole  city,  instead  of  by 
wards.  The  hearty  satisfaction  felt  with 
the  new  system  is  partly  explained  by  the 
city's  good  fortune  in  securing  the  right 
instruments  to  carry  it  out,  the  mayor  be- 
ing a  broad-minded  man  in  whose  good 
sense  and  integrity  everybody  has  implicit 
confidence,  while  at  the  head  of  public 
works  is  an  engineer  of  world-wide  repu- 
tation, Gen.  George  S.  Field,  the  builder 
of  the  cantilever  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls. 
The  merit  system  of  appointments  is  en- 
forced more  thoroughly  than  elsewhere  in 
the  state,  and  the  only  present  anxiety 
among  the  friends  of  good  government  is 
as  to  the  safety  of  the  new  charter  from 
the  attacks  of  the  politicians,  which  is  of 
itself  an  evidence  of  that  instrument's 
merits. 

A  dazzling  future  is  promised  Buffalo. 
Money  for  investment  is  pouring  in  not 
only  from  the  east  but  also  from  Eng- 
land. During  1892  the  village  of  De- 
pew,  which  is  to  contain  the  railroad 
shops  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
many  allied  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, was  founded  about  four  miles 
east  of  the  city  line.  One  startling 
evidence  of  what  Buffalo  energy  and 
capital  will  do  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  remarkable  growth  of  her  new  sub- 
urb, Depew.  But  a  year  ago  the  site 
of  this  new  city  with  its  immense 
shops  and  teeming  industry  was  the 
quiet  abode  of  a  farming  community. 
But,  presto,  change  !  the  real  estate 
man  appears,  the  electric  cars,  water- 
works and  all  the  improvements  of  metro- 
politan life  crowd  each  other  in  rapid 
succession,  making  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant chapters  in  Buffalo's  eventful  career. 
A  little  further  distant  toward  the  south 


steps  were  taken  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  village  to  be  called 
Gatling,  and  to  become  the  seat  of  heavy 
ordnance  manufacture.  A  third  project 
looks  to  an  addition  of  30,000  feet  to  the 
city's  wharfage.  The  thriving  lumber 
town  of  Tonawanda  on  Niagara  River 
must  soon  become  a  part  of  Buffalo  ac- 
tually, as  it  already  is  practically. 

Most  important  of  all  the  new  enter- 
prises, however,  is  the  wholesale  develop- 
ment of  the  Niagara  Falls  power,  which 
is  expected  to  produce  a  profound  effect 
on  Buffalo  industries.  In  1886  a  company 
was  formed  to  construct  and  operate  a 
hydraulic  tunnel  for  utilizing  the  power 
of  the  cataract.  It  is  to  serve  as  a  tail- 
race  for  the  escape  of  the  water  after 
use,  and  has  been  built,  in  horseshoe 
shape,  from  a  point  near  the  Upper  Sus- 
pension bridge,  just  below  the  Falls,  ex- 
tending nearly  three  miles  at  an  average 
depth  below  the  surface  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feet,  its  mouth  being  almost  on 
a  level  with  the  river.  Its  capacity  was 
to  have  been  that  of  a  circle  twenty- five 
feet  in  diameter,  but  this  has  been  some- 
what reduced  by  a  brick  lining  which  was 
found  necessary.  Surface  canals  will  con- 
vey the  water  to  wheelpits  containing 
turbine  wheels,  from  which  it  will  escape 
to  the  tunnel.  It  is  expected  to  develop 
120,000  horse  power,  and  if  anticipations 
are  realized,  a  large  share  of  this  will  be 
transmitted  by  wire  in  the  form  of  elec- 
tricity to  Buffalo.  How  far  this  can  be 
done  profitably  it  is  for  electrical  engi- 
neers to  decide. 

A  more  remote  contingency,  but  one 
in  accordance  with  manifest  destiny, — the 
annexation  of  Canada, — must  also  greatly 
benefit  the  chief  border  town.  But  even 
if  all  merely  probable  developments  are 
left  out  of  consideration,  the  logic  of  her 
geographical  situation  must  have  in  store 
a  mighty  future  for  the  fair  city  at  the 
foot  of  deep-water  navigation  —  the  Queen 
City  of  the  Lakes. 
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LITTLE  group  was 
gathered  at  the  end  of 
the  room  when  Marion 
re-entered  it,  where  a  set 
of  drawings  were  hung 
in  a  strong  light,  one  of 
which  had  been  taken 
down  and  was  in  the  hands  of  a  gentle- 
man whose  back  was  turned. 

"  A  man  perfect  in  his  way  and  beauti- 
fully unfit  for  walking  in  the  way  of  any 
other  man,"  she  heard,  with  instant  desire 
to  know  who  it  could  be.  Various  people 
were  scattered  about,  and  from  another 
group  Miss  Norris  came  forward  cordially. 

"My  father  is  here,"  she  said,  "and 
he  wants  to  know  you,  and  a  friend  also 
who  is  sitting  by  him.  Miss  Ryde  will 
take  you  presently  when  her  sofa  is 
empty.  It  is  true  German  fashion  that 
rules  here.  The  sofa  is  the  centre,  and 
we  all  take  our  turn  in  going  up  to  it, 
but  it  is  not  so  much  of  an  ordeal  as  it 
sounds.  Papa,  this  is  our  new  friend 
you  have  so  wanted  to  talk  with,  and 
here  is  a  quiet  corner  for  us  all." 

Mr.  Norris  put  out  a  cordial  hand  as 
he  rose  ;  a  tall  man  with  close-curling  gray 
hair  and  beard,  and  brown  eyes  like  his 
daughter's,  a  gentle,  rather  dreamy  face, 
yet  lighting  with  quick  gleams  of  humor ; 
a  man  of  many  tastes,  and  a  writer  of  deli- 
cate, graceful  verse,  with  often  a  stronger 
quality.  Marion  knew  the  poems,  but  cared 
most  for  his  art  work,  for  his  knowledge 
was  beyond  question,  and  his  taste  of 
the  simplest  and  purest.  He  had  been 
in  the  midst  of  earnest  talk  as  his  daugh- 
ter spoke,  and  Marion  after  a  word  or 
two  said,  "  Pray  go  on,  and  let  me  listen, 
if  1  may,"  and  seated  herself  by  the 
stout  lady,  who  had  made  room  with  a 
smile  ;ind  continued  the  interrupted  re- 
mark. 

"  It  is  excellent  theory,  but  your  theory 
would  wipe  out  a  room  like  this,"  she  said. 

"  This  room  is  abnormal  and  outside 


my  judgment,"  said  Mr.  Norris.  "  In  one 
way  it  is  justifiable,  since  it  is  a  growth, 
and  means  the  devotion  of  an  intelligent 
collector.  But  it  is  a  museum,  chiefly,  and 
will  find  its  proper  place  presently  at 
South  Kensington,  since  these  treasures 
belong  to  the  public,  not  to  the  individ- 
ual." 

"There  crops  out  your  socialism,"  said 
the  first  speaker.  "Without  the  indi- 
vidual the  community  would  hardly  have 
been  likely  to  possess  them.  The  fact  is, 
individualism  must  lead,  else  your  com- 
munity will  go  bare.  It  requires  the  high- 
est development  of  individualism  to  have 
just  perception  of  values." 

"  Norris's  theory  wipes  out  individual- 
ism and  values  together,"  interrupted  a 
short  man  with  fiery  hair  and  gleaming 
blue  eyes,  who  had  crossed  the  room 
silently,  and  stood  now  looking  at  Marion, 
whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  Mr.  Norris's 
face,  and  who  recognized  the  voice  as  the 
one  that  had  been  speaking  when  she 
entered. 

"What  is  value?"  asked  the  latter, 
with  a  smile  at  Marion ;  a  smile  as  fas- 
cinating as  the  daughter's. 

"That  depends  upon  your  chosen 
authority  in  Political  Economy,"  returned 
the  new  comer,  seating  himself  in  a  three- 
cornered  chair  with  an  air  of  the  most 
absolute  ease  and  satisfaction.  "So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  it  lies  in  the  posses- 
sion of  anything  I  want  at  the  minute, 
from  smooth-flowing  ink  to  toast  of  the 
right  shade  of  brown.  It  is  possible  tha't 
this  may  come  under  the  head  of  the 
definition  of  wealth,  but  the  two  to  me 
are  synonymous.  Sensation  heightens  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  value,  or  would,  for 
instance,  if  I  could  persuade  Miss  Ryde 
here  to  give  me  one  of  her  Blakes  for 
one  of  my  Turners,  —  both  madmen  it  is 
true,  but  then  they  could  draw,  which 
remark  does  not  apply  to  the  modern 
school." 
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"  On  the  contrary,  Turner  never  pre- 
tended to  draw,"  said  Mr.  Norris  in  his 
slow,  musical  voice.  "  His  methods  are  a 
splash  and  a  squirt ;  a  splash  from  a  rain- 
bow and  a  squirt  of  pure  sunshine,  I  ad- 
mit, but  no  more  drawing,  Beresford,  than 
in  that  pea-green  '  nocturne  '  I  looked  at 
with  you  yesterday." 

"There  is  too  little  and  too  much  and 
never  just  enough,"  said  Mr.  Beresford 
with  a  groan,  but  preserving  his  cheerful 
expression.  "  As  you  saw  the  pea-green 
nocturne,  you  saw  also,  then,  the  study  in 
anatomy  next  it :  the  livid  young  woman, 
resurrected  apparently  after  several  days 
underground,  and  the  modern  conception 
of  Hope.  She  needs  it,  poor  soul,  for 
nothing  else  is  left,  but  why  it  must  smell 
of  the  grave  in  order  to  meet  popular 
expectation,  who  shall  say?  Blake  is 
preposterous,  but  then  he  puts  his  corpses 
where  they  belong  and  has  a  good  sense 
of  flesh  and  blood.  That  bit  I  had  in 
my  hand  a  while  ago,  —  I'd  give,  —  well, 
a  fair  price,"  he  said  interrupting  himself, 
for  Miss  Ryde  had  risen  and  was  moving 
toward  them. 

"  Busy  as  usual,  running  down  what- 
ever is  good  and  running  up  whatever  is 
bad?"  she  said  interrogatively. 

"  No,  unless  your  Blakes  are  frauds," 
returned  Mr.  Beresford  cheerfully.  "  I 
have  often  thought  there  was  grave  doubt 
as  to  that  lowest  one.  He's  easy  to  imi- 
tate, you  see,  and  the  demand  for  him 
came  all  at  once,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
you  might  be  deceived  where  your  father 
could  not  be." 

"I?"  said  Miss  Ryde  with  a  gasp, 
"  The  lowest  one,  you  say ;  the  cream  of 
them  all?  Miss  Lacy,  come  and  see, 
and  whether  you've  knowledge  of  such 
work  or  no,  look  if  ever  you  saw  painted 
wind  that  could  be  felt  as  it  blows  there. 
Turn  it  full  to  the  light,  John  Ballantyne ; 
Miss  Lacy  must  see  well." 

As  she  spoke  she  had  drawn  Marion 
toward  the  corner,  and  Mr.  Ballantyne, 
turning  from  the  friend  with  whom  he  had 
been  in  close  talk,  bowed  quietly  and  took 
down  the  drawing.  It  held  the  gnarled 
and  laboring  branches  of  an  ancient  oak, 
bowed  hedgerows  and  fields  of  corn  be- 
yond ;  every  blade  distinct  and  straight- 
ened out  in  the  wind  that  whirled  across 


this  open  country.  Above  it  the  moon 
rode  high ;  not  quailing  nor  flickering  as 
one  would  fancy  she  must  before  such  a 
gale,  but  the  fire  in  her  crescent,  a  white 
triumphal  light  above  cloud  and  blast. 
Why  this  steady  light  above  the  cloud 
should  carry  such  sense  of  storm  and 
passion ;  why,  indeed,  the  narrow  bound- 
ary of  the  drawing  could  ever  have  been 
made  to  hold  it,  Marion  could  not  com- 
prehend, but  she  felt  the  power  that  had 
wrought  in  every  line,  and  Miss  Ryde 
nodded,  well  satisfied  as  she  saw  the  de- 
light in  her  face. 

"There's  your  answer,  Beresford,"  she 
said.  "There's  naught  on  earth  you 
won't  question,  but  you  owe  it  to  a  man 
who  worked  out  his  honest  thought  with- 
out a  stain  of  falsehood  from  beginning  to 
end,  not  to  deny  what  his  own  hand  did, 
even  for  a  good  joke  against  an  old 
woman." 

Mr.  Beresford  sprang  up  and  bowed 
low  before  her. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  with  a  sudden 
change  of  tone,  "  we  are  too  old  friends 
not  to  understand  each  other.  You  can 
never  honor  William  Blake  more  than  I 
do.  Nothing  is  cheaper  or  easier  than 
funeral  speeches,  but  this  drawing  would 
give  his  quality  if  not  another  line  were 
left  on  the  earth." 

Miss  Ryde  looked  at  him  with  a  smile. 

"You've  an  Irish  tongue,  Beresford," 
she  said,  "  and  you  do  what  you  choose 
with  it.  For  the  most  part  I  find  no 
fault  with  its  uses,"  and  she  moved  away 
-with  him  to  the  sofa,  where,  conscience- 
stricken  for  having  so  played  on  her  feel- 
ings, he  devoted  himself  to  still  further 
placating  her.  Jane,  who  had  some  time 
before  lighted  the  lamp  under  the  beauti- 
ful kettle  on  a  little  table  near  Miss  Ryde, 
entered  now  with  hot  buttered  tea-cakes, 
which  followed  each  other  in  relays,  ac- 
companied by  Devonshire  cream,  and  a 
rich  jam  made  apparently  of  several 
fruits,  which  Miss  Ryde  announced  as 
also  Devonshire. 

"  I  dine  early  on  Sunday,"  she  said  to 
Marion,  "  and  I  am  opposed  to  early 
supper,  so  those  who  come  to  me  must 
satisfy  themselves  as  they  can.  Mr.  Bal- 
lantyne will  take  care  of  you,  and  you 
are  to  look  at  his  teacup  as  well  as  your 
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own,  for  they  are  some  of  the  first  Royal 
Worcester,  and  none  but  I  and  Jane  ever 
handle  one  of  them." 

"  You  must  look  at  everything,"  Mr. 
Ballantyne  said,  as  he  made  place  for  her 
in  the  corner.  "  It  is  a  distracting  but 
delightful  prospect,  though  for  myself  I 
think  I  prefer  this  end  of  the  room  to  any 
other,  for  Blake  has  always  fascinated  me. 
These  drawings  need  strong  daylight,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  begin  with 
them  in  this  mixture  of  twilight  and 
candlelight." 

Marion's  eyes  had  wandered  from  them 
to  the  river,  still  plain  to  see  in  the  soft 
lingering  English  twilight,  boats  passing 
now  and  then  soundlessly,  and  only  an  oc- 
casional voice  breaking  the  silence  of  the 
silent  English  Sunday.  Then  she  turned 
back  to  her  tea-cake,  eating  it  with  criti- 
cal enjoyment,  as  well  as  her  portion  of 
the  curious  conserve,  which  had  half  a 
dozen  flavors,  blending  in  one  peculiar, 
desirable,  and  yet  quite  undefinable  one. 

"  It  is  like  the  room,"  she  said  at  last 
as  Mr.  Ballantyne,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing her  while  he  chatted  on,  asked  : 

"What  is  the  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion?" 

"  It  must  have  begun  in  the  West  In- 
dies, I  think,"  Marion  answered.  "  I 
have  had  something  like  it  at  my  grand- 
father's, in  Nantucket." 

"  Ha  i  "  said  Miss  Ryde,  who  had  bent 
forward  and  caught  her  words.  "  What 
creatures  these  Americans  are  !  They 
eat  everything  and  remember  everything. 
You  are  perfectly  right.  It  is  West  Indi- 
an, and  my  grandfather  had  the  rule  from 
a  daughter  who  married  and  went  to 
Jamaica,  and  the  old  housekeeper  made 
it  from  her  directions,  just  the  same,  only 
with,  of  course,  English  fruits.  There  is 
rum  in  it,  among  many  other  things,  but 
none  to  do  harm.  You  may  have  more, 
John  Ballantyne,  if  you  wish." 

"  Next  Sunday,"  he  said,  as  Miss  Ryde 
herself  brought  the  dish  of  jam.  "It  is 
only  for  Sundays.  Do  you  see  the  dish, 
Miss  Lacy?  It  is  only  a  bubble  that  has 
consented  not  to  break.  I  have  never 
seen  you  use  that  before,  Miss  Ryde." 

"  No,  but  I  am  taking  the  cabinets  in 
turn,  and  J  mean  that  each  thing  in  them 
shall  have  its  use  before   I  am   done  with 


them,"  his  hostess  made  answer,  holding 
the  exquisite  thing  against  the  light.  "  If 
they  break  it  is  one  less  trouble  for  my 
heirs,  but  they  don't  break.  Now,  Miss 
Lacy,  it  is  your  turn.  I  have  been  put 
off  long  enough  by  one  and  another," 
and  Marion,  who  had  seen  in  the  young 
man's  eyes  a  sudden  astonished  and  intent 
look  as  she  said  the  words,  "  my  grand- 
father in  Nantucket,"  found  herself  on 
the  great  sofa,  and  facing  Miss  Ryde  in  a 
new  character,  that  of  the  hostess,  se- 
renely happy  in  dispensing  her  hospital- 
ity, and  enjoying  knowing  how  to  bring 
and  hold  together  people  of  most  varying 
opinions  and  convictions. 

"  Now  I  will  tell  you  who  they  all  are," 
she  said.  "You  will  get  to  know  them 
better  if  you  take  it  gradually,  as  you 
will,  if  you  come  here  often." 

"Just  as  often  as  you  will  let  me," 
Marion  said.  "  It  is  the  most  charming 
old  room  I  ever  saw.  Room  and  people 
are  delightful  alike.  You  are  very  good 
to  let  me  come." 

"  Sometimes  they  are  delightful,  and 
sometimes  they  are  not,"  said  Miss  Ryde, 
with  a  grim  look  toward  the  stout  lady 
who  still  held  Mr.  Norris  at  her  side. 
"  People  ought  to  come  together  with  no 
personal  ends  to  serve,  and  only  general 
comfort  in  view.  But  you  can't  manage 
a  drawing-room  as  you  manage  a  lecture - 
room.  I  take  my  Clubs  through  the 
week,  but  I  don't  want  to  be  pinned  to 
any  one  man's  expounding  on  Sunday, 
and  there  comes  in  the  one  difficulty  with 
convictions.  Nobody  ever  can  have  as 
much  of  Norris  as  they  wish  because 
Madame  Bogavsky  is  bent  upon  converting 
him  to  Theosophy.  Those  three  people 
by  the  tall  cabinet  in  the  corner  are  all 
Theosophists  ;  —  an  artist,  an  author,  and 
a  member  of  Parliament,  who  might  be 
in  better  business.  What  people  want  of 
a  religion  whose  heaven  is  distinctly  more 
disagreeable  than  a  well-regulated  hell  I 
can't  see,  but  I  don't  doubt  she  will  ex- 
plain it  all  to  you,  and  it  is  worth  while 
to  listen  a  bit,  if  only  to  feel  your  privi- 
leges in  not  being  a  chela  or  any  of  the 
other  things,  and  forced  to  concentrate 
ten  years  maybe  on  the  pit  of  your  own 
stomach." 

"This  is  all  it   is  worth  while   saying 
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about  them,"  she  went  on  after  a  pause  of 
indignation.  "That  little  lady  with  the 
pretty  voice  and  mild  eyes,  is  the  editor 
of  an  Anarchist  paper,  and  would  blow 
both  my  house  and  me  up  in  a  minute 
for  the  good  of  society,  and  the  big  man 
she's  talking  with  is  Lord  Dalrymple, 
Conservative  member  from  Boston ;  not 
yours  but  ours.  That  tallest  man  by  the 
middle  window,  is  my  cousin,  Lord  Her- 
bert Hetherington,  who  has  the  old  place, 
and  is  the  apostle  of  what  he  calls  '  indi- 
vidualism,' and  the  lady  near  him  has  ex- 
plained him  in  a  book,  and  is  a  woman 
of  sense  in  spite  of  it.  The  other  one, 
that  short,  dark  man  distracted  by  his  eye- 
glass, —  and  he  deserves  to  be,  for  why 
were  we  born  with  two  eyes,  if  not  to  use 
them?  —  is  young  Dyce,  the  editor  of  a 
'  series '  of  some  sort.  Everything  is  a 
'  series '  now.  He  came  out  of  the 
North  somewhere,  and  is  deep  in  love 
with  Eleanor  there,  who  cares  more  for 
his  series  than  for  him.  The  rest  are  a 
mixture.  They  all  come  and  go ;  some 
because  they  like  my  house,  and  the  peo- 
ple they  meet ;  one  or  two  because  they 
are  old  friends,  and  we  are  loyal  to  each 
other,  and  should  ill  bear  missing  a  look 
at  each  other's  faces,  and  the  rest  I  meas- 
ure and  sift  and  get  rid  of  if  necessary." 

"And  Mr.  Ballantyne?"  Marion  said 
after  a  little  pause  in  which  she  waited, 
wondering  if  his  name  would  come  next. 
She  had  colored  slightly  as  she  spoke, 
but  Miss  Ryde,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on 
Eleanor  Norris's  face,  alive  now  with 
mischief  as  she  talked  with  Mr.  Beresford, 
did  not  notice  it. 

"Ah,  he  is  one  of  the  old  ones,"  she 
said,  "  though  not  of  the  oldest.  He  was 
with  young  Herbert  Hetherington  at  Ox- 
ford, and  kept  him  in  a  straight  track  when 
no  other  mortal  ever  could,  and  for  that 
alone  he  would  be  friend  to  all  of  us. 
When  he  leaves  us,  for  leave  he  will  some 
day,  —  though  that  means  that  his  mother 
must  die  first,  for  he  cannot  till  she  is 
gone,  —  there  will  be  no  one  to  take  his 
place,  and  so,  in  spite  of  the  longing  that 
is  in  him,  I  cannot  but  wish  her  long  life. 
It  will  not  be  hers,  though.  She  holds  on 
with  a  will,  but  it  can't  last,  and  then  he 
will  be  free." 

"That  is  a  strange  word,"  Marion  said, 


"  for  the  death  of  one  nearest  him." 

"Ah,  but  you  do  not  understand,"  be- 
gan Miss  Ryde,  and  then  checked  herself. 
"I'll  tell  you  some  day,"  she  said.  "  Now 
I  have  had  you  longer  than  is  my  right, 
and  there  is  Eleanor  shaking  her  head  at 
me.  Tell  that  young  Dyce  I  want  him, 
you  gipsy,  and  then  go  off  with  your 
prize  in  what  corner  you  will." 

"We  must  go  altogether  very  soon  in- 
deed," said  Miss  Norris,  "  but  we  can  talk 
a  little  first.  I  want  you  to  promise  to 
come  to  us,  Miss  Lacy,  for  till  you  do, 
there  will  never  really  be  time  to  talk  to 
you  as  I  wish.  When  I  come  up,  it  is 
always  with  some  specific  thing  to  do,  ex- 
cept these  Sunday  evenings,  which  have 
belonged  to  Miss  Ryde  as  long  as  I  can 
remember.  She  and  my  father  were 
children  together.  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand all  that  we  are  doing  —  all  that 
we  are  hoping  for.  Mr.  Ballantyne, 
is  coming  down  on  Wednesday,  to 
dine  and  talk  over  the  new  scheme 
of  young  Herbert  Hetherington's,  and  I 
wonder  if  you  would  not  come  at  the 
same  time  ?  You  will,  I  am  sure,  and  we 
will  put  you  up  for  the  night.  Mr.  Ballan- 
tyne, I  have  a  plan,"  she  went  on,  as  he 
turned  from  Mr.  Hetherington  and  came 
toward  her.  "  I  have  begged  Miss  Lacy 
to  come  down  on  Wednesday,  and  she 
is  so  good  as  to  say  she  will." 

"  Then  perhaps  Miss  Lacy  will  allow 
me  to  be  her  guide  again?"  he  said, 
quickly. 

"  With  pleasure,"  Marion  replied,  as  he 
sat  down  by  her  with  the  same  eager  look 
in  his  eyes. 

"Tell  me,  please,"  he  said,  as  Miss 
Norris  rose  suddenly  to  speak  to  someone 
who  was  passing  out.  "You  are  an 
American,  are  you  not?  I  supposed  you 
English  till  that  word  of  yours.  Is  it 
possible  that  you  are  from  Nantucket  ?  ' ' 

"Not  I,  but  my  father,"  Marion 
answered.  "I  was  born  in  Boston,  but 
my  father  was  the  son  of  Grantham 
Lacy,  —  old  Captain  Lacy  of  Nantucket, 
—  and  was  born  there." 

"  And  my  father  was  the  son  of  Cap- 
tain John  Ballantyne,  your  grandfather's 
cousin  from  New  Bedford,  and  my  mother 
was  born  in  Nantucket." 

"Ah  !"  said  Marion  involuntarily.  "  It 
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was  a  John,  then,  that  came  to  shore,  just 
as  old  Friend  Barstow  hoped." 

••  Yes,"  he  said  with  an  astonished  look. 
"  I  am  the  sixth  John  Ballantyne  for 
America." 

"  And  an  American  !  I  do  not  know 
how  to  believe  it." 

'"Yes,  thank  God,  I  am  American  !  " 
said  John  Ballantyne,  with  a  little  motion 
as  if  there  were  hat  to  doff  at  the  name. 
"  I  seem  English,  I  suppose,  because  my 
life  has  been  lived  here,  but  I  am  held 
here  by  circumstance.  I  will  tell  you, 
when  we  go  together,  if  I  may.  But  I  am 
an  American  indeed  ;  —  an  American  to 
the  finest  fibre  in  me,  and  with  Lacy 
blood  in  your  veins  you  can  be  no  less  so." 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Marion  after 
a  breathless  pause  in  which  she  longed  to 
be  silent,  but  felt  she  must  not  be,  "  I  do 
not  love  America.  There  have  been  times 
when  I  have  even  loathed  it.  It  means 
to  me  some  of  the  worst  things  in  modern 
life.  I  am  heartily  and  devotedly  Eng- 
lish in  my  feeling." 

As  Marion  spoke  the  fervor  in  Ballan- 
tyne's  face  gave  place  to  amazement,  and 
then  a  deep  pity  looked  from  his  eyes, 
mingled  with  a  little  indignation. 

"  You  are  like  one  or  two  others  that  I 
have  seen,"  he  said.  "You  do  not  un- 
derstand.    You  —  " 

"  John  Ballantyne  !  You  said  you  were 
to  go  down  to  Badgeley  to-night,  and  a 
cab  is  at  the  door,"  called  Miss  Ryde 
suddenly  from  the  doorway ;  and  with  a 
hasty,  "  This  must  wait,  but  I  shall  come 
for  you  on  Wednesday,"  he  bowed  and 
hurried  away. 

VII. 

"What  have  you  been  doing?"  Miss 
Ryde  asked  suspiciously,  looking  from  the 
Embankment  down  to  the  landing  and 
the  little  boat  from  which  Marion  was  just 
stepping,  still  smiling  and  waving  her 
hand  to  the  grizzled  old  sailor,  a  Chelsea 
pensioner,  who  touched  his  cap,  and 
looked  at  her  admiringly  as  she  went  up 
the  stairs.  "  Have  you  let  that  old  rep- 
robate fill  your  head  with  his  fabrications, 
and  how  dare  you  go  on  the  river  alone  ?  " 

"  Nothing  could  be  truer  than  his 
tales,"  said  Marion,  who  was  finding  that 
calm  opposition  was  the  best  method  of 


meeting  Miss  Ryde's  aggressive  side. 
"The  river  rests  and  stimulates  me  at 
once.     I  have  always  rowed  at  home." 

"  You  want  no  rest  save  your  natural 
sleep,  nor  stimulus,  save  thankfulness  that 
you  are  alive,"  said  Miss  Ryde  decisively. 
"  What  has  a  child  like  you  to  do  with 
words  that  belong  to  battered  middle 
life  ?  They  are  for  me  and  not  for  you, 
though  I  admit  you  Americans  live  so 
fast  that  you  are  old  in  your  youth.  I 
would  go  over  to  see  what  a  nation  of  you 
must  be  like,  if  I  did  not  think  that 
among  you  I  should  be  driven  into  lun- 
acy. That  is  not  what  I  wish  to  talk 
about,  however.  I  am  just  come  from 
Mrs.  Pattle's,  who  said  you  were  out,  and 
I  went  there  to  tell  you  that  I  would  go 
down  to  Hammersmith  with  you,  since  a 
telegram  has  come  from  John  Ballantyne, 
to  say  that  his  mother  is  too  ill  to  leave. 
All  his  movements  wait  on  hers.  Shall  I 
go?" 

"  No,  thanks ;  it  will  alter  all  your 
plans,"  Marion  said.  "  I  am  to  stay,  you 
know,  and  I  shall  like  the  excitement  of 
finding  the  place." 

"  Rest,  stimulus,  excitement,"  Miss 
Ryde  said.  "  This  generation  lives  for 
sensation  solely.  I  am  seeking  to  see 
why." 

"  And  in  the  process  finding  a  number 
for  personal  use,"  said  Marion  with  a 
laugh,  and  as  Miss  Ryde  turned  toward 
her  own  house,  ran  in  and  up  to  her 
room.  A  duplicate  of  Miss  Ryde's  dis- 
patch lay  on  her  table,  and  she  picked  it 
up  and  stood  for  a  moment  after  she  had 
read  it,  smiling  at  her  own  keen  disap- 
pointment. 

"Fate  has  the  matter  in  charge,"  she 
thought.  "  I  wanted  to  hear  the  whole 
story,  but  after  all,  practically  I  know  it 
all,  since  he  is  certainly  John  Ballantyne, 
and  that  was  the  chief  puzzle.  On  the  , 
whole  I  wish  he  were  not.  To  find  a 
delightful  Englishman  only  a  rather  extra- 
ordinary American  is  a  disappointment  to 
which  I  am  unreconciled  and  shall  be. 
All  the  same,  I  want  the  story.  Now 
vanish  unreasonableness  and  come  inven- 
tion, and  all  benign  gods  that  watch  over 
crude  aspiration,"  and  Marion  lifted  the 
cloth  from  her  clay  and  soon  was  ab- 
sorbed in  work. 
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Hammersmith  was  an  unknown  coun- 
try, but  she  looked  it  up  in  her  Bradshaw, 
found  the  right  train,  and  at  five  o'clock 
entered  the  station  at  one  door  as  Mr. 
Beresford  and  young  Hetherington  ap- 
peared at  another.  Mr.  Beresford  came 
over  to  her  with  the  quick,  even  jaunty, 
cheerfulness  that  characterized  step  as 
well  as  look  and  voice,  and  in  a  moment 
had  taken  her  as  thoroughly  in  charge  as 
even  Miss  Ryde  could  have  done. 

Hetherington  seconded  him  as  if  he 
would  gladly  be  less  impassive  if  he  could, 
and  Marion  as  opportunity  came  studied 
his  face,  wondering  where  the  propensity 
for  high  betting  and  other  evil  ways  came 
in.  He  was  tall  and  bulky  already  ;  a 
genuine  country  squire,  with  Miss  Ryde's 
very  face,  minus  her  alertness,  his  chief 
attraction  being  a  slow,  sweet  smile  that 
lightened  his  heaviness,  and  gave  a 
glimpse  of  something  that  might  be  in 
permanent  residence  below  this  unrespon- 
sive surface.  Evidently  he  admired  Mr. 
Beresford  immensely,  listening  to  each 
word  as  if  it  were  an  oracle,  and  no  less 
evidently  he  admired  Marion,  who,  ac- 
customed to  the  adoration  of  Tom's  class- 
mates, took  this  undemonstrative  form 
quite  unconsciously. 

"  What  is  there  in  Hammersmith  be- 
sides the  Norrises?"  she  asked,  as  the 
stifling  little  underground  journey,  delayed 
by  some  accident,  ended,  and  they  emerged 
from  the  station  into  daylight. 

"  Nothing  but  a  few  thousand  every- 
day people,  mostly  Philistines,  who  are 
doing  their  best  to  make  the  world  a 
Cockney  nightmare ;  a  state  of  things 
which  iN  orris  is  fighting  as  heartily  as 
Carlyle  did,  and  with  about  the  same 
success,"  returned  her  companion.  "  Nor- 
ris  is  here  because  of  the  works  that  need 
his  supervision.  He  is  the  salt  in  the 
meal.  You  know  he  chooses  to  manu- 
facture as  well  as  make  verses." 

"Yes,  I  know  it,"  Marion  said,  "and 
wonder  at  it,  too,  since  he  inveighs  against 
any  life  of  the  town.  I  heard  him  Sun- 
day evening  accusing  Miss  Ryde  of  no 
desire  beyond  a  grimy  palace  amid  the 
smoke,  with  a  regiment  of  housemaids 
always  working  to  smear  the  dirt  together 
so  that  it  would  be  unnoticed." 

"  He    is    right,"    said    Mr.    Beresford. 


"  London  is  the  apotheosis  of  soot.  Eng- 
lish smoke  and  soot  are  killing  any  English 
sense  of  color.  Fog  and  fume  without 
must  mean  fog  and  fume  within.  It  is  a 
fact  that  France  is  far  ahead  of  us.  We 
have  technical  education  enough  for  ac- 
curacy of  form,  but  any  perception  of 
gradation  or  subtle  contrast  in  color  is 
impossible.  That  is  how  it  comes  that 
aniline  dyes,  false  and  hard,  are  better 
liked  than  the  tender  tinting  of  nature. 
Norris  is  right  to  protest,  as  the  master 
Ruskin  did  long  ago.  The  elder  art  is 
dead,  quite  dead.  As  to  the  new,  Norris 
has  already  said  that  it  has  the  hands  of 
a  child  and  the  heart  of  a  troubled  man, 
and  what  its  course  will  be  no  man  can 
yet  know.  Here  is  the  house  at  last. 
You  will  find  it  charming  within,  whatever 
lack  there  may  be  without." 

Certainly  it  was  at  that  moment  most 
charming  without.  Eleanor  Norris  in  a 
gown  of  some  soft  white  stuff,  floating 
about  her,  stood  in  the  dark  doorway,  and 
stretched  her  hands  to  Marion. 

"We  had  quite  given  you  up,"  she 
said.  "It  is  so  late,  and  I  stole  down  just 
to  see  with  my  own  eyes  if  there  was  by 
chance  any  fog.  I  am  so  glad  you  are 
here.  W7here  is  Mr.  Ballantyne,  Her- 
bert?" 

"The  mater,  I  suppose,"  Mr.  Hether- 
ington said  in  his  slow  drawl,  and  Marion 
hastened  to  explain. 

"  You  will  find  we  are  a  sort  of  family 
party,"  Eleanor  said,  as  she  led  Marion 
to  her  room,  to  which  a  servant  had 
already  taken  her  portmanteau.  "  In 
spite  of  the  strangers  that  come  and  go, 
there  is  always  a  nucleus  of  our  own  peo- 
ple. My  father  is  uneasy  without  at  least 
one  familiar  face  in  a  company,  and  I 
share  his  feeling.  He  will  be  specially 
disappointed  to-night,  because  John 
Ballantyne  is  hindered  from  coming,  and 
this  grand  scheme  of  Herbert's  must  wait 
discussion.  Do  you  need  a  maid?  I 
have  none  but  a  girl  who  began  as  maid, 
but  has  talent,  and  is  being  taught  design- 
ing. She  is  the  third  that  has  gone  that 
way,  among  our  servants,  but  then  they 
were  not  of  that  order  after  all.  Mamma 
has  experimented  with  'lady  help.'  We 
experiment  in  everything.  Now  come,  you 
beautiful  thing,  you  !    You  shall  be  drawn 
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as  the  Viking's  daughter.  How  is  it  that 
you  seem  that,  when,  after  all,  you  are 
little?" 

Marion  started  as  Tom's  words  repeat- 
ed themselves. 

"  There  must  be  something  Norse  and 
fierce  in  my  aspect,"  she  said  as  they 
descended  the  stairway,  of  heavy  oak, 
looking  about  as  she  went.  Nothing 
could  be  in  greater  contrast  to  Miss 
Ryde's  overflowing  house  than  this,  in 
which  the  simplicity  would  have  seemed 
almost  bare,  but  for  richness  and  harmony 
of  coloring,  and  the  most  perfect  material. 
A  vivacious  little  lady  stood  near  the 
chimney  piece  in  the  drawing  room,  clad 
in  a  sad-colored  plush  gown,  from  which 
her  eager  little  head  rose,  its  loose  curls 
those  of  a  child  rather  than  matron,  and 
her  whole  alert  figure  a  protest  against 
the  heavy  draping  she  elected  for  it. 

"  I  am  delighted,"  she  said,  as  she 
crossed  the  room,  both  hands  extended. 
"  I  have  been  so  eager  for  Wednesday  to 
come." 

"  I  did  not  know  it  was  to  be  a  formal 
evening,"  said  Marion.  "  I  thought  it 
was  to  be  quite  a  family  affair,  and  that 
you  would  be  alone." 

"We  are  never  alone,"  Mrs.  Norris 
answered.  "  Someone  is  always  being 
brought  home,  so  that  when  I  plan  for  a 
certain  number  of  guests,  I  always  allow 
one  or  two  more  places,  for  Philip  will 
begin  a  discussion  with  anybody  from  a 
duke  to  a  bargeman,  and  as  he  never 
stops  till  the  moment  in  which  he  must 
rush  for  the  train,  he  ends  with  saying, 
'  Come  and  we  will  finish  it  at  dinner.'  I 
hear  his  step  now.  It  is  always  our  con- 
undrum,— '  who  will  be  with  him  to-day  ?  "  ' 

"  Whoever  it  is,  you  are  always  just  as 
much  interested  as  he,  and  make  them 
delightfully  at  home,"  said  Eleanor,  mov- 
ing in  her  quick,  graceful  fashion  across 
the  room,  and  to  the  door,  where,  a 
moment  later,  Mr.  Norris  entered,  fol- 
lowed by  a  young  fellow  with  cheeks 
still  flushed  from  hot  debate. 

"  Ah,  Paget !  "  Mr.  Beresford  cried 
with  a  rush  across  the  room.  "  I  thought 
you  were  off  to  the  Continent." 

"  My  luggage  is,"  said  the  young  man 
with  a  laugh,  "  but  Norris  haled  me  away 
for  a  final  and  satisfactory  row  over  art  in 


general,  and  here  I  am,  pelted  with  abuse 
all  the  way  down,  and  wondering  why  I 
submitted." 

"You  submitted  because  under  those 
layers  of  what  you  call  artistic  sense, 
there  is  still  a  gleam  of  soul,"  said  Mr. 
Norris,  who  had  put  out  his  hand  to 
Eleanor,  and  stood  there  smiling  at  wife 
and  daughter,  but  still  bent  upon  carrying 
his  point. 

"To  end  a  day  of  hard  work  with  a 
callant  like  that ! "  he  went  on.  "  Ideas  ! 
yes,  but  not  a  correct  one  among  the  lot, 
and  his  whole  business  to  learn  over 
again,  if  he  would  leave  after  him  a 
picture  worth  hanging." 

"  It  is  the  old  story,"  Eleanor  began, 
but  dinner  was  at  this  moment  announc- 
ed, and  they  passed  informally  into  the 
dining  room.  It  proved  a  battle  royal, 
from  which  each  side  emerged  smiling 
and  confident  it  had  won.  The  courses 
came  and  went ;  not  many,  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  furnishing  extended  also  to  the 
menu,  but  all  delicately  cooked  and 
served,  though  in  this  war  of  words 
Marion  wondered  if  anyone  had  really 
dined,  or  knew  the  flavor  of  a  dish. 

"  It's  the  Scotch  streak  in  Norris  that 
makes  him  so  pugnacious,"  said  Mr. 
Beresford  confidentially,  as  they  finally 
rose.  "At  first  I  never  knew  what  I  had 
eaten,  and  had  frightful  indigestions. 
Now  I  take  a  hand  in  when  necessary, 
but  dine  calmly,  and  we  all  learn  to  do  it, 
you  know.  After  all,  you  see,  Norris  is 
right.  He  is  the  prophet  of  a  high 
simplicity." 

"  Define  it,"  said  Marion.  "  I  wish  to 
understand." 

"  No.  You  are  making  game  of  us  all ; 
quite  quietly  but  delightedly.  I  see  it," 
said  Mr.  Beresford,  shaking  his  fiery  locks. 
"After  all,  each  means  practically  the 
same  thing.  The  Nineteenth,  the  cen- 
tury of  commerce,  the  destruction  of 
the  art  spirit.  The  Twentieth,  the  century 
of  education,  and  a  revival  of  what  is 
now  dead  and  buried." 

"But  that  is  atrocious,"  said  Marion. 
"Admitting  that  the  art  spirit  is  dead,  in 
any  such  sense  as  ruled  among  the  old 
Greeks,  it  is  an  insult  to  many  a  name  of 
to-day  to  hoot  in  such  fashion  at  modern 
art." 
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"You  among  the  Philistines!"  said 
Mr.  Beresford  dejectedly,  but  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

Mr.  Norris  crossed  the  room,  and  stood 
with  his  coffee  cup  beside  her. 

"  I  am  not,"  said  Marion  decisively. 
"  I  never  was,  and  never  shall  be.  But 
this  cry  that  we  have  no  art  spirit  seems 
irrational.     Look  at  our  great  Museums." 

"  Yes,  look  at  them,"  said  her  host. 
"  Is  there  anything  more  melancholy, 
when  you  consider  what  a  tale  of  abomi- 
nable violence,  of  shameful  carelessness, 
of  lawless  destruction,  every  one  of  these 
treasured  scraps  might  tell.  A  museum 
is  simply  the  unconsciously  erected  monu- 
ment to  the  results  of  some  of  the  worst 
passions  of  man." 

"  Then  you  would  scatter  these  scraps, 
as  you  call  them?  "   Marion  said. 

"  No,  because  the  mischief  is  done, 
and  we  must  hold  to  such  memorials  as 
there  are  of  a  dead  beauty.  Art  and  the 
arts  have  sunk  lower  and  lower,  till  even 
cultivated  men  have  less  and  less  concep- 
tion of  what  they  mean.  Take  London 
itself  with  all  its  possibilities  ;  —  seventy 
years  ago,  as  sunny  a  city  as  England  owned. 
Now  you  have  on  the  one  hand  squalor, 
on  the  other,  blank  uncompromising  ugli- 
ness, all  alike  dominated  by  smoke ;  all 
alike  decorated  by  this  foul  flying  soot, 
that  is  part  of  the  first  breath  of  the  new- 
born babe,  and  makes  harder  the  last  gasp 
of  the  dying.  Till  the  people  are  roused 
again  to  a  consciousness  of  what  art 
means,  it  must  be  always  worse  and  not 
better,  till  at  last,  maybe,  we  shall  wipe 
the  slate  quite  clean  and  begin  again." 

"  In  the  meantime  I  shall  hie  me  to 
Paris  to  the  latest  abominations,"  said 
young  Paget,  who  had  listened  seriously 
as  he  stood  in  the  back-ground,  but  came 
forward  now  with  a  laugh.  "I  shall  be 
back  in  time  to  give  you  some  fresh 
material  for  your  fury.  Good  night,  and 
auf  wiedersehen.     I  am  late." 

He  hurried  out  with  a  hasty,  "Ah, 
Ballantyne.  There  you  are  after  all," 
and  Marion  looked  up  to  see  John  Ballan- 
tyne entering  the  room.  Herbert  Heth- 
erington's  impassive  face  brightened  as 
he  said  : 

"  Good,  John  !  We  shall  have  the  settle- 
ment after  all." 


"Gome  away  before  another  battle 
begins,"  said  Mr.  Beresford.  "The 
ladies  will  pardon  us  for  a  little.  The 
papers  are  all  in  the  library,  John." 

Mr.  Norris,  with  rather  a  longing  look 
toward  the  group  near  the  window,  fol- 
lowed his  energetic  lead  and  disappeared 
behind  the  great  oaken  doors,  beckoning 
to  Ballantyne,  who  paused  only  for  a  mo- 
ment's greeting,  and  to  explain  that  his 
mother  had  become  better,  and  insisted 
upon  his  keeping  his  engagement. 

"We  could  go,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Norris, 
"but  I  think  we  shall  be  happier  here.  I 
want  to  hear  my  own  voice  a  little,  to  say 
nothing  of  yours,  Miss  Lacy,  and  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  great  repose  in  letting 
squabbling  go  for  a  few  minutes." 

"  Poor  little  mamma  !  "  said  Eleanor 
pityingly.  "  What  would  you  do  in  the 
House  of  Commons?" 

"I  do  not  even  wish  to  think,"  said 
Mrs.  Norris  with  a  shake  of  her  head. 
"  You  are  ail  discussing  the  nature  of  the 
century.  I  insist  that  it  is  a  century  of 
words.  Now  and  then  somebody  does  a 
spasmodic  deed,  usually  the  wrong  one, 
but  as  a  rule  nobody  has  time  for  any- 
thing but  talking  about  them.  It  is  all 
foam." 

"The  foam  of  yeast,"  said  Eleanor. 
"  All  this  is  leaven  for  our  bread  to  be. 
If  there  had  been  no  words,  Herbert 
would  never  have  been  stirred  up  to  his 
thought  for  these  factory  people,  and 
John  Ballantyne  would  not  be  in  the 
library  settling  the  way.  Do  you  want  to 
know  about  it?"  she  asked,  turning  to 
Marion  whose  eyes  had  held  the  unspoken 
question.  "You  do,  I  see.  The  Ballan- 
tynes  have  a  house  at  Badgeley-on- 
Thames ;  a  delicious  old  place  where 
artists  go,  and  about  which  I  could  tell 
a  most  wonderful  tale.  It  is  quite  apart 
from  the  town  which  is  stretching  out  to 
it,  and  where  there  are  manufactories  of 
all  orders,  one  of  which,  on  the  outskirts, 
belongs  to  Herbert.  It  is  so  far  out  that 
the  operatives  are  almost  in  Badgeley,  and 
living  in  such  wretched  ways  that  John 
Ballantyne  found  the  sight  of  it  intoler- 
able. It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  con- 
vince Herbert,  who  is  slow,  but  now  he 
means  not  only  to  have  a  model  village, 
with  some  beauty  in  it,  but  profit-sharing 
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and  humanizing  of  things  generally. 
Papa  has  drawn  some  of  the  sketches, 
and  Mr.  Beresford,  who  is  an  architect, 
you  know,  is  to  see  if  they  are  really 
working  plans,  and  altogether  they  are  set- 
tling to-night  just  how  to  begin  and  where." 

"  If  they  do  not  get  into  another  dis- 
cussion," said  Mrs.  Norris  plaintively, 
"and  spend  the  rest  of  the  night  at  that." 

"  Then  they  will  all  emerge  wiser  than 
when  they  began,"  said  Eleanor.  "You 
don't  properly  appreciate  your  opportuni- 
ties, mamma.  You  need  soothing,  and 
you  shall  have  it.  I  will  play  till  the 
spirit  of  Silence  and  Peace  descends  and 
broods  over  the  entire  house,  and  every- 
body becomes  of  one  mind." 

Mrs.  Norris  leaned  her  head  against 
the  high  chair  and  closed  her  eyes  con- 
tentedly as  the  first  notes  of  the  Moon- 
light Sonata  sounded.  Marion,  who  had 
shared  her  restlessness,  listened  with  de- 
light as  the  music  flowed  on,  the  exquisite 
quality  of  touch  and  feeling  giving  new 
charm  to  the  familiar  friend. 

"Oh,  go  on,"  she  begged,  as  a  pause 
came,  and  Eleanor  went  on,  weaving 
snatches  of  half-rembered  themes  into 
one  scheme,  liquid  and  flowing  as  a  brook. 
The  doors  opened  softly  after  a  time,  and 
Ballantyne  entered  and  took  his  place 
silently  in  a  corner,  followed  soon  by  the 
others,  who  came  as  silently.  Peace  had 
descended  as  Eleanor  willed,  and  for  a 
little  while  questions  ceased,  doubt  fled 
away,  and  all  good  became  possible  and 
attainable. 

"  You  must  promise  me  to  play  for  the 
grand  inauguration, —  the  opening  of  the 
Hall,  you  know,"  young  Hetherington 
said,  as  she  rose  at  last  and  went  over  to 
the  window.  "  You  half  promised  when 
it  was  first  talked  about.  To-night  settles 
it  all,  and  next  week  we  break  ground." 


"Anything  you  like  if  it  is  really  to 
begin,"  said  Eleanor.  "  It  began  to 
seem  to  me  as  if  it  were  just  one  of  the 
dreams." 

"  You  will  never  admit  that  I  mean 
anything,"  said  the  young  man  a  little 
sulkily,  and  Marion,  who  saw  an  impend- 
ing quarrel,  turned  to  Mr.  Ballantyne, 
who  had  crossed  the  room  and  sat  down 
by  her. 

"  I  have  a  favor  to  ask,"  he  said.  "  I 
have  told  my  mother  about  you,  and  she 
is  very  eager  to  see  you.  She  is  a  great 
invalid,  you  know,  and  cannot  come  to 
you.  Will  you  go  down  with  me  to-mor- 
row morning  for  a  day  or  two?  She 
wishes  much  to  talk  with  you.  She  has 
seen  no  Americans  in  years." 

"  I  will  go,  certainly,"  said  Marion,  "if 
you  are  sure  she  is  well  enough  to  see  a 
stranger." 

"You  are  not  a  stranger,  as  you  will 
soon  find,"  he  said  after  a  moment. 
"  She  knew  your  father  well,  but  we  have 
seen  no  old  friends  in  many  years.  She 
has  not  wished  it  till  now.  In  fact,  she 
has  refused  it  altogether,  and  this  wish  is 
so  new  that  I  want  you  to  gratify  it,  even 
if  it  include  some  cost  to  yourself.  I  am 
only  fearful  that  it  may  intensify  her  feel- 
ing, but  that  must  be  as  it  may." 

"What  feeling?  "  asked  Marion,  with  a 
little  wonder  in  her  tone,  but  as  she  spoke 
Mr.  Beresford  came  toward  them,  and 
the  evening  ended  with  no  further  oppor- 
tunity for  question.  Marion  puzzled  a 
little  as  to  why  they  had  lived  in  England 
all  these  years,  and  why,  if  her  father 
was  so  well  known,  there  had  been  no 
communication  with  him,  and  fell  asleep 
at  last,  with  an  odd  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility and  guilt,  born  of  the  veiled  re- 
proach and  question  in  John  Ballantyne's 
eyes. 


( To  be  continued.) 
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We  wrote  last  month  of  the  history  of  Elm- 
wood,  the  home  of  Lowell  at  Cambridge.  We 
were  prompted  to  it  by  the  rumor  that  this  doubly 
historic  estate  was  in  danger.  There  has  been 
much  talk  about  this  matter  during  the  month 
that  has  followed,  in  Boston  newspapers  and 
other  newspapers.  The  interest  which  has 
been  expressed  makes  it  certain,  we  think,  that 
if  there  was  such  danger  it  exists  no  longer. 
The  old  mansion,  most  precious  part  of  this 
precious  heritage,  has  been  in  no  danger.  It  is 
still  occupied,  as  we  trust  it  may  long  continue  to 
be,  by  the  poet's  daughter,  to  whom  every  tradi- 
tion and  association  of  the  place  is  sacred;  and 
ultimately  it  is  quite  sure  to  come  into  faithful 
hands  for  perpetual  care.  The  surrounding  acres, 
we  are  glad  to  believe,  will  be  secured  by  the 
Cambridge  city  government  or  by  generous  pri- 
vate persons,  and  appropriated  to  public  use  as 
an  enduring  and  the  best  memorial  of  the  great 
Cambridge  poet. 

Never  did  a  place  owe  more  to  a  poet  than 
Cambridge  owes  to  Lowell.  Burns  did  not  love 
the  banks  of  the  Ayr  or  Bonnie  Doon,  Charles 
Lamb  and  Dickens  did  not  love  London,  Whittier 
did  not  love  Essex  and  the  Merrimac,  better  than 
Lowell  loved  Cambridge.  His  whole  life  was 
bound  up  with  Cambridge.  Longfellow  was  not 
born  in  Cambridge  —  he  came  there  in  ripe  man- 
hood. Whittier  was  not  born  in  Amesbury. 
Emerson  was  not  born  in  Concord.  But  Lowell 
was  born  in  Cambridge,  in  Cambridge  he  passed 
almost  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  in  Cambridge,  at 
the  same  Elmwood  where  he  was  born,  and  which 
had  always  been  his  home,  he  died;  in  "sweet 
Auburn,"  parted  only  by  the  highway  from  his 
home,  and  almost  within  sight  of  the  Elmwood 
windows,  he  sleeps.  "I  know  one  person,"  he 
wrote,  in  his  essay  on  "  A  Certain  Condescension 
in  Foreigners,"  "  who  is  singular  enough  to  think 
Cambridge  the  very  best  spot  on  the  habitable 
globe.  '  Doubtless  God  could  have  made  a  better, 
but  doubtless  he  never  did.'  "  "  I  had  always  one 
impregnable  position,"  he  wrote  to  his  "  dear 
Storg,"  (Story)  "  which  was  that,  however  good 
other  places  might  be,  there  was  only  one  in  which 
we  could  be  born,  and  which  therefore  possessed  a 
quite  peculiar  and  inalienable  virtue."  Where 
he  was  born,  there  he  lived  on  through  the  chap- 
ter. "  You  know  my  '  inhabitiveness  '  and  '  adhe- 
siveness ' — how  I  stand  by  the  old  thought,  the  old 
thing,  the  old  place,  and  the  old  friend,  till  I  am 
very  sure  I  have  got  a  better,  and  even  then  mi- 
grate painfully."  He  was  Cambridge  boy,  youth 
and  man;  and  there  is  nothing  characteristic  or 
important  in  the  Cambridge  life,  in  Cambridge  his- 
tory, in  Cambridge  atmosphere  and  landscape, 
bird,  tree  or  flower,  which  does  not  somehow  have 
notice  in  his  verse  or  in  his  essays.  Nothing  has 
ever  been  written  about  Cambridge —  not  Holmes's 
gossip  about  the  old  gambrel-roofed  house,  not 
Howells's  "  Suburban  Sketches  "  —  quite  so  rare 
or  so  full  of  the  genuine  Cambridge  perfume  and 
flavor,    as    Lowell's   "  Cambridge    Thirty   Years 


Ago," — reminiscences  written  in  1854,  and  there- 
fore relating  to  the  Cambridge  of  his  youth.  "If 
the  heroic  Barnum,"  he  wrote  in  this  essay,  "  had 
succeeded  in  transplanting  Shakespeare's  house  to 
America,  what  interest  would  it  have  had  for  us, 
torn  out  of  its  appropriate  setting  in  softly-hilled 
Warwickshire,  which  showed  us  that  the  most 
English  of  poets  must  be  born  in  the  most  Eng- 
lish of  counties?"  So  the  great  charm  of  Elm- 
wood is  in  the  fact  that  it  is  where  it  is,  and  that 
its  fireside,  study,  grove  and  garden  have  ever  as 
their  background  the  Cambridge  which  the  poet 
loved,  and  outside  of  which  it  is  not  possible  for 
us  long  to  place  him  in  our  thought. 

"  Cambridge  Thirty  Years  Ago," — that  is,  the 
Cambridge  of  1824  —  was  "still  a  country  vil- 
lage," the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  Cambridge- 
port  a  huckleberry  pasture,  Boston  itself  not  yet 
a  city,  one  coach  sufficing  for  all  the  travel  be- 
tween it  and  the  college  town.  But  already  in 
1854  "we  are  a  city  now,  and  Common  Councils 
have  as  yet  no  notion  of  the  truth  (learned  long 
ago  by  many  a  European  hamlet),  that  pictur- 
esqueness  adds  to  the  actual  money  value  of  a 
town.  To  save  a  few  dollars  in  gravel,  they  have 
cut  a  kind  of  dry  ditch  through  the  hill,  where 
you  suffocate  with  dust  in  summer,  or  flounder 
through  waist-deep  snow-drifts  in  winter,  with  no 
prospect  but  the  crumbling  earth-walls  on  either 
side."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  forty  years 
which  have  intervened  since  Lowell  wrote  this, 
Common  Councils  have  been  educated,  and  that 
the  Cambridge  Common  Council  to-day  and  the 
Cambridge  mayor  to-day  have  a  very  clear  notion 
of  the  truth,  that  not  only  picturesqueness  but 
literary  and  historical  association  adds  to  the  ac- 
tual money  value  of  a  town.  The  Cambridge  city 
government  would  do  well  to  prove  that  it  has  a 
clear  notion  of  this  very  simple  truth  by  incorpor- 
ating Elmwood  in  its  park  system,  and  perpetuat- 
ing the  memory  of  its  great  poet  and  citizen  by 
the  best  care  of  his  home  for  the  public  enjoyment 
and  the  public  good.  But  it  is  also  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Cambridge  city  government  is  so  well 
educated  after  these  forty  years  that  it  will  be  for- 
ward to  do  this,  if  private  generosity  does  not 
effect  it,  not  through  shrewdness  and  sagacity 
simply,  but  through  gratitude  and  enthusiasm, 
with  the  public  spirit  which  befits  a  great  and 
proud  municipality. 

In  1874  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman  prepared  a  charm- 
ing little  book  on  "  The  Poetic  Localities  of  Cam- 
bridge," made  up  of  a  dozen  selections  -from  the 
three  great  poets  identified  with  Cambridge,  each 
selection  accompanied  by  a  picture  of  the  locality 
referred  to.  Of  these  twelve  selections,  six  are 
from  Lowell,  three  from  Longfellow,  and  three 
from  Holmes.  We  do  not  think  the  proportion- 
ment  was  at  all  designed,  but  it  was  just.  Lowell 
'1%  par  excellence  the  Cambridge  man  in  our  lit- 
erature.      Mr.    Stillman    writes    in   his    preface : 

"The  ravages  of  modern  improvement  bid  fair 
to  destroy  within  not  many  years  the  few  things 
amongst  us  which  our  poets  have  made  classical. 
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In  the  hope  that  I  may  preserve  them  for  an- 
other generation  I  have  photographed  some  of 
those  which  belong  to  Cambridge.  This  I  have 
taken  on  myself  to  do,  though  no  child  of  hers, 
but  only  a  vagabond  guest  made  free  of  her  fields 
and  memories,  and  not  unknown  in  some  of  the 
houses  which  are  her  pride,  that  I  may  thereby 
pay  my  tribute  of  reverent  admiration  where  the 
muse  has  given  her  highest  favors.  Of  my  sub- 
jects, one,  the  Chestnut  Tree,  is  preserved"  [this 
was  in  1S74],  "a  maimed  beggar  for  the  grace  of 
Cambridge  city  fathers,  only  on  account  of  the 
poet's  consecration.  May  the  chrism  be  more 
potent,  even,  for  the  others,  and  Time  do  his 
gentlest  with  sacred  roof  and  tree." 

The  "  dear  marshes  "  by  the  Charles,  so  lovingly 
depicted  by  the  poet  in  his  "  Indian  Summer 
Reverie,"  in  all  their  spring,  summer,  autumn  and 
winter  aspects,  furnish  the  first  of  the  Lowell 
subjects  for  Mr.  Stillman's  little  book.  Harvard 
College,  where  the  poet  was  both  student  and 
teacher,  furnishes  the  second,  also  with  lines  from 
"  An  Indian  Summer  Reverie." 

"  There,  in  red  brick,  which  softening  time  de- 
fies, 
Stand  square  and  stiff  the  Muses'  factories;  — 
How  with  my  life  knit  up  is  every  well-known 
scene  !  " 

"  An  Indian  Summer  Reverie "  is  the  most 
noteworthy  of  Lowell's  Cambridge  poems  proper 
—  the  one  fullest  of  Cambridge. 

"  There  gleams  my  native  village,  dear  to  me, 
Though  higher  change's  waves  each  day  are 
seen, 
Whelming  fields  famed  in  boyhood's  history, 
Sanding  with  houses  the  diminished   green." 


"  Dear  native  town  !     whose  choking  elms  each 
year 
With    eddying  dust  before  their  time   grow 
gray, 
Pining  for  rain  —  to  me  thy  dust  is  dear." 


"  Yes,  dearer  for  thy  dust  than  all  that  e'er, 
Beneath  the  awarded  crown  of  victory, 
Gilded  the  blown  Olympic  charioteer; 

Though    lightly  prized  the   ribboned  parch- 
ments three, 
Yet  collegisse  juvat,  I  am  glad 

That  here  what  colleging  was  mine  I  had, — 
It  linked  another   tie,   dear  native   town,  with 
thee  !  " 

He  apostrophizes  the  Charles;  he  thinks  of 
the  street  beyond  the  hills  where  "gentle  Allston 
lived  and  wrought  and  died  "  —  Allston,  of  whose 
life  at  "  the  Port  "  he  had  had  so  much  to  say  in 
"Cambridge  Thirty  Years  Ago";  he  remembers 
the  village  blacksmith  under  his  chestnut  tree, 
whom  Longfellow  did  more  to  immortalize. 

"  Swiftly  the  present  fades  in  memory's  glow,  — 
Our  only  sure  possession  in  the  past; 

The  village  blacksmith  died  a  month  ago, 
And  dim  to  me  the  forge's  roaring  blast; 


Soon  fire-new  medkevals  we  shall  see 
Oust  the  black  smithy  from  its  chestnut-tree, 
And   that    hewn    down,  perhaps,  the  bee-hive 
green  and  vast. 

How    many    times,    prouder     than    king    on 
throne, 
Loosed  from  the  village  school-dame's  A's  and 
B's, 
Panting  have  I  the  creaky  bellows  blown, 
And  watched  the  pent  volcano's  red  increase, 
Then   paused  to   see    the   ponderous  sledge 

brought  down 
By  that  hard  arm  voluminous  and  brown, 
From  the  white  iron  swarm  its  golden  vanish- 
ing bees." 

The  most  beautiful  lines  of  the  poem  are  the 
last  ones,  in  memory  of  the  wife  whose  grave  in 
sweet  Auburn  was  yet  new  when  the  poem  was 
written. 

"  Nearer  art  thou  than  simply  native  earth, 

My  dust  with  thine  concedes  a  deeper  tie; 
A  closer  claim  thy  soil  may  well  put  forth, 

Something  of  kindred  more  than  sympathy; 
For  in  thy  bounds  I  reverently  laid  away 
That  blinding  anguish  of  forsaken  clay, 

That  title  I  seemed  to  have  in  earth  and  sea 
and  sky, 

That  portion  of  my  life  more  choice  to  me 
(Though  brief,  yet  in  itself  so  round  and  whole) 

Than  all  the  imperfect  residue  can  be;  — 
The  Artist  saw  his  statue  of  the  soul 

Was  perfect;    so,  with  one  regretful  stroKe, 

The  earthen  model  into  fragments  broke, 
And  without  her  the  impoverished  seasons  roll." 

The  tender  lines  take  us  back  in  thought  to  the 
earlier  poem,  "  My  Love,"  that  tenderest  and 
strongest  love  poem  in  the  language,  and  to  the 
other  poems  of  the  period  when  Maria  White 
came  to  be  the  light  and  warmth  of  Elmwood. 
It  is  always  with  a  certain  hush  that  one  thinks 
of  Elmwood,  so  touching  are  the  various  verses 
which  reveal  the  heartaches  in  the  home,  as  one 
by  one  they  came.  Lowell  was  married  at  the 
Christmas  time,  in  1 844.  "His  domestic  life  at 
Elmwood,"  writes  the  biographer,  "  like  '  the 
peace  which  passeth  understanding,'  could  be 
described  only  in  simile !  It  was  ideally  beauti- 
ful, and  nothing  was  wanting  to  perfect  happiness 
but  the  sense  of  permanence.  Mrs.  Lowell  was 
a  lovely  and  accomplished  woman,  but  was  never 
very  strong,  and  her  ethereal  beauty  seemed  too 
delicate  for  the  climate  of  New  England.  Chil- 
dren were  born  to  them,  but  all  died  in  infancy/ 
excepting  a  daughter  (now  Mrs.  Burnett).  Friends 
of  the  poet,  who  were  admitted  to  the  study  in 
the  upper  chamber,  remember  the  pairs  of  baby 
shoes  that  hung  over  a  picture  frame.  From  the 
shoes  out  through  the  southwest  window  to  the 
resting-place  of  the  dear  little  feet  in  Mount 
Auburn  there  was  but  a  glance,  —  a  tender, 
mournful  association,  full  of  unavailing  grief,  but 
never  expressed  in  words.  Poems  written  in  this 
period  show  the  depth  of  parental  feeling. 
Readers  remember  'The  Changeling'  and  'She 
Came  and  Went.'  "     Still  better  do  most  remem- 
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ber  "  The  First  Snow-Fall,"  most  beautiful  of  the 
Elmwood  poems  of  this  class. 

The  Waverley  oaks,  just  outside  the  Cambridge 
borders,  inspirers  of  the  strong  poem  on  "The 
Oak,"  are  the  subject  of  Mr.  Stillman's  third  pic- 
ture. Beaver  Brook,  which  the  poet  celebrates, 
is  the  subject  of  the  fourth.  The  "  ancient  wil- 
low" celebrated  in  "Under  the  Willows"  is  the 
fifth.  The  Elmwood  lawn,  pictured  in  "Al 
Fresco,"  is  the  sixth. 

"  Al  Fresco  "  is  in  some  sort  "  My  Garden  Ac- 
quaintance "  in  poetry.  Of  all  the  essays,  "  My 
Garden  Acquaintance  "  is  the  most  closely  re- 
lated to  Ehnwood,  and  it  is  the  essay  which  most 
fully  reveals  Lowell's  love  of  Nature  and  his  in- 
timate knowledge  of  natural  history,  which  so 
many  poems  on  the  New  England  birds  and  flow- 
ers and  trees  also  reveal.  "  For  many  years,"  he 
tells  us  in  this  essay,  "  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  noting  down  some  of  the  leading  events  of  my 
embowered  solitude,  such  as  the  coming  of  certain 
birds  and  the  like,  —  a  kind  of  memoires  pour 
servir,  after  the  fashion  of  White,  rather  than 
properly  digested  natural  history."  It  is  with  a 
reference  to  White's  "  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne,"  which  as  a  boy  he  had  found  one  of  the 
most  delightful  books  in  h'is  father's  library  and 
which  had  gained  in  charm  with  years,  that  he 
begins  this  delightful  out-door  essay.  It  is  a 
chapter  not  unworthy  of  that  famous  book,  re- 
vealing the  same  close  and  loving  observation  of 
the  writer's  "  garden  acquaintance,"  the  birds  of 
Elmwood.  "  There  is  something  inexpressibly 
dear  to  me,"  he  says,  "  in  these  old  friendships 
of  a  lifetime.  There  is  scarce  a  tree  of  mine  but 
has  had,  at  some  time  or  other,  a  happy  home- 
stead among  its  boughs,  and  to  which  I  cannot 
say, 

'  Many  light  hearts  and  wings, 
Which  now  be  dead,  lodged  in  thy  living  bowers.' 

My  walk  under  the  pines  would  lose  half  its 
summer  charm  were  I  to  miss  that  shy  anchorite, 
the  Wilson's  thrush,  nor  hear  in  haying-time  the 
metallic  ring  of  his  song,  that  justifies  his  rustic 
name  of  scythe-whet.  I  protect  my  game  as  jeal- 
ously as  an  English  squire.  If  anybody  had  06- 
logized  a  certain  cuckoo's  nest  I  know  of  (I  have 
a  pair  in  my  garden  every  year),  it  would  have 
left  me  a  sore  place  in  my  mind  for  weeks.  I 
love  to  bring  these  aborigines  back  to  the  mansue- 
tude  they  showed  to  the  early  voyagers,  and  be- 
fore (forgive  the  involuntary  pun)  they  had  grown 
accustomed  to  man  and  knew  his  savage  ways. 
And  they  repay  your  kindness  with  a  sweet  fa- 
miliarity too  delicate  ever  to  breed  contempt.  I 
have  made  a  Penn-treaty  with  them,  preferring 
that  to  the  Puritan  way  with  the  natives,  which 
converted  them  to  a  little  Hebraism  and  a  great 
deal  of  Medford  rum."  He  introduces  us  to  all 
of  these  dear  little  neighbors  of  his,  one  after 
another,  walking  with  us  through  the  garden  and 
the  orchard,  among  the  elm  trees  and  the  pine 
trees.  May  these  same  elm  trees  and  pine  trees 
long  be  spared,  and  the  very  great  grandchildren 
of  these  same  cuckoos  and  thrushes  sing  the 
poet's  praises  in  their  branches  through  many  a 
summer  morn  and  eve  !  "  Never  before  this  sum- 
mer (1870)  have  the  king-birds,  handsomest   of 


fly-catchers,  built  in  my  orchard;  though  I  always 
know  where  to  find  ihem  within  half  a  mile. 
The  rose-breasted  grosbeak  has  been  a  familiar 
bird  in  Brookline  (three  miles  away),  yet  I  never 
saw  one  here  till  last  July,  when  I  found  a  female 
busy  among  my  raspberries  and  surprisingly  bold. 
I  hope  she  was  prospecting  with  a  view  to  settle- 
ment in  our  garden.  She  seemed,  on  the  whole, 
to  think  well  of  my  fruit,  and  I  would  gladly 
plant  another  bed  if  it  would  help  to  win  over  so 
delightful  a  neighbor."  "  Twice  have  the  crow« 
blackbirds  attempted  a  settlement  in  my  pines 
and  twice  have  the  robins,  who  claim  a  right  of 
preemption,  so  successfully  played  the  part  of 
border  ruffians  as  to  drive  them  away,  —  to  my 
great  regret,  for  they  are  the  best  substitute  we 
have  for  rooks."  "Orioles  are  in  great  plenty 
with  me.  I  have  seen  seven  males  flashing  about 
the  garden  at  once.  A  merry  crew  of  them  swing 
their  hammocks  from  the  pendulous  boughs.  .  .  . 
My  friend,  Edward  E.  Hale,  told  me  once, 
that  the  oriole  rejected  from  his  web  all 
strands  of  brilliant  color,  and  I  thought  it  a  strik- 
ing example  of  that  instinct  of  concealment  no- 
ticeable in  many  birds,  though  it  should  seem  in 
this  instance  that  the  nest  was  amply  protected 
by  its  position  from  all  marauders  but  owls 
and  squirrels.  Last  year,  however,  I  had  the 
fullest  proof  that  Mr.  Hale  was  mistaken.  A 
pair  of  orioles  built  on  the  lowest  trailer  of  a 
weeping  elm,  which  hung  within  ten  feet  of  our 
drawing-room  window,  and  so  low  that  I  could 
reach  it  from  the  ground.  The  nest  was  wholly 
woven  and  felted  with  ravellings  of  woollen  car- 
pet in  which  scarlet  predominated.  Would  the 
same  thing  have  happened  in  the  woods?  Or  did 
the  nearness  of  a  human  dwelling  perhaps  give 
the  birds  a  greater  feeling  of  security?  "  "  While 
I  write,  I  hear  an  oriole  gay  as  June,  and 
the  plaintive  maybe  of  the  goldfinch  tells  me 
he  is  stealing  my  lettuce-seeds."  "The  dead  limbs 
of  our  elms,  which  I  spare  to  that  end,  bring  us 
the  flicker  every  summer,  and  almost  daily  I  hear 
his  wild  scream  and  laugh  close  at  hand,  himseH 
invisible."  "  Almost  every  season  a  solitary  qua:', 
visits  us,  and,  unseen  among  the  currant-bush^ 
calls  Bob  White,  Bob  White,  as  if  he  were  pla 
ing  at  hide-and-seek  with  that  imaginary  beinfe. 
A  rarer  visitor  is  the  turtle-dove,  whose  pleasant 
coo  (something  like  the  muffled  crow  of  a  cock 
from  a  coop  covered  with  snow)  I  have  some- 
times heard,  and  whom  I  once  had  the  good  luck 
to  see  close  by  me  in  the  mulberry-tree."  He 
tells  of  the  savage  birds  which  came,  of  the  hen- 
hawk  which  once  offered  him  a  near  shot  from  his 
study-window  one  drizzly  day  for  several  hours, 
but  which,  since  it  was  Sunday,  he  gave  "  the 
benefit  of  its  gracious  truce  of  God."  He  tells 
of  the  birds  which,  once  common  about  Elm- 
wood, had  wholly  disappeared  or  were  becoming 
rare,  —  the  wild  pigeon,  the  night-hawk,  the 
larger  owls,  "  whose  hooting  was  one  of  my  boy- 
ish terrors."  "  I  remember  when  the  whip-poor- 
will  could  be  heard  in  sweet  Auburn."  "  The 
barn-swallows,  which  once  swarmed  in  our  barn, 
flashing  through  the  dusty  sun-streaks  of  the  mow, 
have  been  gone  these  many  years.  My  father 
would  lead  me  out  to  see  them  gather  on  the  roof 
and  take  counsel  before  their  yearly  migration,  as 
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Mr.  White  used  to  see  them  at  Selborne."  "  The 
populous  heronry  in  Fresh  Pond  meadows  has 
been  well-nigh  broken  up,  but  still  a  pair  or  two 
haunt  the  old  home,  as  the  gypsies  of  Ellangowan 
their  ruined  huts,  and  every  evening  fly  over  us 
riverwards,  clearing  their  throats  with  a  hoarse 
hawk  as  they  go,  and,  in  cloudy  weather,  scarce 
higher  than  the  tops  of  the  chimneys.  Some- 
times I  have  known  one  to  alight  in  one  of  our 
trees,  though  for  what  purpose  I  never  could  di- 
vine. Since  this  was  written,  they  began  in 
greater  numbers  to  spend  the  day  in  a  group  of 
pines  just  within  my  borders.  Once,  when  my 
exploring  footsteps  startled  them,  I  -counted  fifty 
flashing  in  circles  over  my  head.  By  watchful 
protection  I  induced  two  pairs  of  them  to  build, 
and,  as  if  sensible  of  my  friendship,  they  made 
their  nests  in  a  pine  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the 
house.  They  shine  forever  in  Longfellow's  verse." 
Longfellow's  poem,  "  The  Herons  of  Elm- 
wood,"  which  Lowell  here  refers  to,  is  surely  the 
most  beautiful  of  his  many  beautiful  tributes  to 
his  brother  poets. 

"  Warm  and  still  is  the  summer  night, 
As  here  by  the  river's  brink  I  wander; 
White  overhead  are  the  stars,  and  white 

The  glimmering  lamps  on  the   hillside  yon- 
der. 

"  Silent  are  all  the  sounds  of  day; 

Nothing  I  hear  but  the  chirp  of  crickets, 
And  the  cry  of  the  herons  winging  their  way 
O'er  the  Doet's  house  in  the  Elmwood  thick  - 


"  Call  to  him,  herons,  as  slowly  you  pass 

To  your  roosts  in  the  haunts  of  the    exiled 
thrushes; 
Sing  him  the  song  of  the  green  morass, 

And    the    tides    that    water    the    reeds   and 
rushes. 

"  Ask  him  if  songs  of  the  Troubadours, 
Or  of  Minnesingers  in  old  black-letter, 
Sound  in  his  ears  more  sweet  than  yours, 

And  if  yours  are  not  sweeter  and  wilder  and 
better. 

"  Sing  to  him,  say  to  him,  here  at  his  gate, 

Where    the   boughs  of  the   stately  elms  are 
meeting, 
Some  one  hath  lingered  to  meditate, 

And  send  him  unseen  this  friendly  greeting; 

'*  That  many  another  hath  done  the  same, 

Though    not    by    a    sound    was    the    silence 
broken; 
The  surest  pledge  of  a  deathless  name 

Is  the  silent  homage  of  thoughts  unspoken." 

The  close  relationship  of  the  two  great  Cam- 
bridge poets  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  facts  in  our 
literary  history.  Very  pleasant  it  is  to  think  of 
them  living  there  together  through  the  years,  each 
in  his  historic  home  which  he  was  helping  make 
doubly  historic,  each  looking  out  upon  the 
marshes  by  the  Charles  and  each  letting  the  little 
river  ripple  through  his  verse,  each  thinking  fond- 
ly   alike    of   the    village     blacksmith    under    the 


chestnut  tree  and  of  Washington  drawing  his 
sword  under  the  great  elm  to  lead  a  revolution, 
each  in  turn  from  the  same  professor's  chair  teach- 
ing the  boys  of  Harvard  the  literatures  of  Europe, 
both  truest  of  home-keepers,  yet  both  true  citi- 
zens of  the  world,  lovers  alike  of  the  old  time 
and  the  new,  neighbors  alike  of  Dante  and  of 
Miles  Standish.  Elmwood  and  Craigie  House  will 
be  forever  united  in  our  thoughts.  It  is  not 
strange  that  men  are  saying  now  that  to  one 
organized  body  should  be  entrusted  the  preserva- 
tion and  perpetual  care  of  both  the  sacred  places. 
As  beautiful  and  tender  as  "The  Herons  of 
Elmwood "  is  the  tribute  which  Lowell  in  turn 
paid  to  Longfellow  on  his  birthday  in  1867. 

"  With  loving  breath  of  all  the  winds  his  name 
Is  blown  about  the  world;   but  to  his  friends 
A  sweeter  secret  hides  behind  his  fame, 
And  Love  steals    shyly   through  the    loud  ac- 
claim 
To  murmur  a  God  bless  you  !  and  there  ends. 

"  Long  days  be  his,  and  each  as  lusty-sweet 

As  gracious  natures  find  his  song  to  be; 
May  age  steal  on  with  softly-cadenced  feet 
Falling  in  music,  as  for  him  were  meet, 

Whose  choicest  verse  is  harsher-toned  than 
he  !" 

Longfellow's  beautiful  poem,  "The  Two  An- 
gels," commemorates  the  touching  coincidence  of 
the  birth  of  a  child  to  Craigie  House  on  the  day 
of  Mrs.  Lowell's  death  at  Elmwood. 

As  Lowell,  writing  his  tribute  to  Longfellow  in 
1867,  "mused  backward  up  the  checkered  years" 
to  that  October  day  in  1853,  the  years  were  full 
indeed  of  memories  of  Longfellow's  sympathy 
and  friendship.  And  when  twenty  years  later, 
home  again  from  Europe,  he  penned  the  post- 
script to  the  "  Epistle  to  George  William  Curtis," 
which  is  the  most  important  piece  of  self  revelation 
given  us  in  his  later  life,  it  is  the  absence  of 
Longfellow,  together  with  the  loss  of  Emerson, 
of  which  he  chiefly  speaks  as  making  the  old 
haunts  seem  ghostly  and  empty. 

"  Home  am  I  come  :    not,  as  I  hoped  might  be, 
To  the  old  haunts,  too  full  of  ghosts  for  me, 
But  to  the  olden  dreams  that  time  endears, 
And  the  loved  books  that  younger  grow  with 

years; 
To  country  rambles,  timing  with  my  tread 
Some  happier  verse  that  carols  in  my  head, 
Yet  all  with  sense  of  something  vainly  mist, 
Of  something  lost,    but  when  I  never  wist. 
How  empty  seems  to  me  the  populous  street; 
One  figure  gone  I  daily  loved  to  meet, — 
The  clear,  sweet  singer  with  the  crown  of  snow 
Not  whiter  than  the  thoughts  that  housed  below  ! 
And,  ah,  what  absence  feel  I  at  my  side, 
Like  Dante  when  he  missed  his  laurelled  guide, 
What  sense  of  diminution  in  the  air 
Once  so  inspiring,  Emerson  not  there." 

The  Cambridge  setting  is  given  to  each  Cam- 
bridge friend  to  whom  Lowell  dedicates  memorial 
verses  or  lines  of  greeting.  He  writes  to  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  and  it  is  to  tell  of  his  reveries  be- 
fore his  fire  at  Elmwood. 
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"The  wind  is  roistering  out  of  doors, 
My  windows  shake  and  my  chimney  roars; 
My  Elmwood  chimneys  seem  crooning  to  me, 
As  of  old,  in  their  moody,  minor  key, 
And  out  of  the  past  the  hoarse  wind  blows, 
As  I  sit  in  my  arm-chair,  and  toast  my  toes." 

The  beautiful  "  Winter-Evening  Hymn  to  My 
Fire  "  is  another  poem  of  the  Elmwood  hearth- 
stone, which  these  lines  to  Norton  make  us  re- 
member; and  cousin  german  to  this  is  that  to  his 
friend  "  On  the  Gift  of  a  Meerschaum  Pipe."  In 
the  noble  ode  to  Agassiz,  there  is  no  more  inter- 
esting passage  than  that  in  which,  following  the 
"garrulous  memories"  of  the  Saturday  Club, 
memories  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Felton,  Clough 
and  others  of  the  elect  company,  he  pictures  the 
homeward  walk  with  Agassiz  over  the  bridge 
from  Boston  to  Cambridge. 

We  have  quoted  the  warm  word  about  Cam- 
bridge as  "  the  very  best  spot  on  the  habitable 
globe,"  from  the  essay  "On  a  Certain  Condescension 
in  Foreigners."  This  essay  is  full  of  the  love  of 
home.  It  opens  with  an  account  of  his  feelings, 
"  walking  one  day  toward  the  village,  as  we  used 
to  call  it  in  the  good  old  days,  when  almost  every 
dweller  in  the  town  had  been  born  in  it.  .  .  . 
enjoying  that  delicious  sense  of  disenthralment 
from  the  actual  which  the  deepening  twilight 
brings  with  it,  giving  as  it  does  a  sort  of  obscure 
novelty  to  things  familiar.  .  .  .  If  I  turned 
round,  through  dusky  tree-gaps  came  the  first 
twinkle  of  evening  lamps  in  the  dear  old  home- 
stead. On  Corey's  hill  I  could  see  these  tiny 
pharoses  of  love  and  home  and  sweet  domestic 
thoughts  flash  out  one  by  one  across  the  blacken- 
ing salt-meadow  between."  "  I  love  old  ways," 
he  exclaims,  "  and  the  path  I  was  walking  felt 
kindly  to  the  feet  it  had  known  for  almost  fifty 
years."  Farther  on  he  says:  "I  remembered 
people  who  had  to  go  over  to  the  Alps  to  learn 
what  the  divine  silence  of  snow  was,  who  must 
run  to  Italy  before  they  were  conscious  of  the 
miracle  wrought  every  day  under  their  very  noses 
by  the  sunset,  who  must  call  upon  the  Berkshire 
hills  to  teach  them  what  a  painter  autumn  was, 
while  close  at  hand  the  Fresh  Pond  meadows 
made  all  oriels  cheap  with  hues  that  showed  as  if 
a  sunset-cloud  had  been  wrecked  among  their 
maples." 

But  it  is  the  essay,  "  A  Good  Word  for  Winter," 
which  stands  next  to  "  My  Garden  Acquaintance  " 
in  making  us  at  home  at  Elmwood.  It  is  the 
counterpart  and  complement  of  that  essay,  telling 
of  what  winter  does  at  Elmwood  as  that  tells  of 
what  summer  does,  of  the  work  of  the  frost  and 
of  the  footprints  in  the  snow  as  that  of  the  ori- 
oles building  their  nests  and  the  herons  circling 
overhead.  There  is  among  the  crisp  and  glisten- 
ing descriptions  this  reminiscence  of"  a  snow  fort 
by  the  trees  and  a  snow-ball  fight,  whose  boyish 
heroes  by  and  by  became  heroes  in  so  much 
sterner  battles.  "  Already,  as  I  write,  it  is  twenty- 
odd  years  ago.  The  balls  fly  thick  and  fast.  The 
uncle  defends  the  waist-high  ramparts  against  a 
storm  of  nephews,  his  breast  plastered  with  dec- 
orations like  another  Radetsky's.  How  well  I 
recall  the  indomitable  good-humor  under  fire  of 
him  who  fell  in  the  front  at  Ball's  Bluff,  the  silent 


pertinacity  of  the  gentle  scholar  who  got  his  last 
hurt  at  Fair  Oaks,  the  ardor  in  the  charge  of  the 
gallant  gentleman  who,  with  the  death-wound  in 
his  side,  headed  his  brigade  at  Cedar  Creek  !  How 
it  all  comes  back  —  and  they  never  come  !  " 

These  were  among  the  "  dear  ones  whom  the 
dumb  turf  wraps,"  of  whom  he  thinks  in  that 
tender  eighth  canto  of  the  Commemoration  Ode, 
—  thinking  of  whom  "  the  sad  strings  complain," 
when  he  "sweeps  them  for  a  paean." 

The  Commemoration  Ode  is  surely  the  sub- 
limest  poem  of  the  war —  and  it  is  one  of 
the  great  ties  which  will  forever  bind  the  mem- 
ory of  Lowell  to  Cambridge  and  Harvard.  The 
dedication  is  "  To  the  ever  sweet  and  shining 
memory  of  the  ninety-three  sons  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege who  have  died  for  their  country  in  the  war  for 
nationality."  Never  did  Harvard  see  so  solemn 
and  impressive  an  occasion  as  that  of  the  Com- 
memoration on  that  July  day  of  1865,  where 
Lowell  recited  this  great  ode,  where  the  hero  of 
Gettysburg  stood  among  the  speakers,  and  where 
Phillips  Brooks  poured  forth  that  impassioned 
prayer  which  first  authoritatively  revealed  to  Bos- 
ton that  a  new  prophet  was  risen  indeed.  "The 
summer  afternoon  was  drawing  to  its  close  when 
the  poet  began  the  recital  of  the  ode.  No  living 
audience  could  for  the  first  time  follow  with  in- 
telligent appreciation  the  delivery  of  such  a 
poem,  .  .  .  yet  the  effect  of  the  poem  at  the 
time  was  overpowering.  The  face  of  the  poet, 
always  singularly  expressive,  was  on  this  occasion 
almost  transfigured,  —  glowing,  as  if  with  an  in- 
ward light.  It  was  impossible  to  look  away  from 
it.  Our  age  has  furnished  many  great  historic 
scenes,  but  this  Commemoration  combined  the 
elements  of  grandeur  and  pathos,  and  produced 
an  impression  as  lasting  as  life." 

It  was  Lowell,  too,  and  not  Longfellow  h* 
Craigie  House,  who  wrote  the  ode  which  will 
forever  most  nobly  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
part  which  Cambridge  played  in  the  Revolution 
and  the  great  day  when  Washington  under  the 
old  elm  took  command  of  the  American  army. 
Longfellow  indeed  never  failed  to  remember  the 
great  occupant  whom  Craigie  House  had  had  be- 
fore him. 

"  Once,  ah,  once,  within  these  walls, 
One  whom  memory  oft  recalls, 
The  Father  of  his  Country,  dwelt; 
And  yonder  meadows  broad  and  damp 
The  fires  of  the  besieging  camp 
Encircled  with  a  burning  belt. 
Up  and  down  these  echoing  stairs, 
Heavy  with  the  weight  of  cares, 
Sounded  his  majestic  tread; 
Yes,  within  this  very  room 
Sat  he  in  those  hours  of  gloom, 
Weary  both  in  heart  and  head." 

This  was  the  most  which  Longfellow  wrote  of 
Washington  at  Cambridge.  Lowell's  poem,  "  Un- 
der the  Old  Elm,"  read  at  Cambridge  in  July, 
1875,  on  tne  hundredth  anniversary  of  Washing- 
ton's taking  command  of  the  army,  is  one  of  his 
longest  and  noblest  works,  and  an  adequate  com- 
memoration of  the  great  event  of  which  it  is  not 
violent  to  speak  as  the  birth  of  the  nation. 
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The  subject  of  Lowell's  relations  to  Cambridge 
is  indeed  an  inexhaustible  subject.  Of  his  rela- 
tions to  Harvard  College  in  particular  we  have 
not  said  enough.  Old  Harvard  was  always  close 
to  his  heart.  "  Come  back,"  he  pleads  with  his 
friend  across  the  sea,  in  "  An  Invitation  "  : 

"Come  back,  our  ancient  walks  to  tread, 
Dear  haunts  of  lost  or  scattered  friends, 
Old  Harvard's  scholar-factories  red, 
Where  song  and  smoke  and  laughter  sped 
The  nights  to  proctor-haunted  ends." 

Among  all  his  bits  of  merriment  there  is  noth- 
ing merrier  than  his  speech  in  rhyme  at  the  Com- 
mencement dinner,  in  1866,  in  acknowledging  a 
toast  to  the  Smith  professor,  ending  with  these 
clever  lines : 

"  Now    since    I've    succeeded  —  I    pray    do   not 

frown  — 
To  Ticknor's  and  Longfellow's  classical  gown, 
And   profess    four    strange    languages,    which, 

luckless  elf, 
I  speak  like  a  native  (of  Cambridge)  myself, 
Let  me  beg,  Mr.  President,  leave  to  propose 
A  sentiment  treading  on  nobody's  toes, 
And  give,  in  such  ale  as  with  pump-handles  we 

brew, 
Their  memory  who   saved  us  from  all  talking 

Hebrew, — 
A  toast  that  to  deluge  with  water  is  good, 
For   in    Scripture   they    came   in  just  after  the 

flood: 
I  give  you  the  men  but  for  whom,  as  I  guess, 

sir, 
Modern  languages  ne'er  could  have  had  a  pro- 
fessor, 
The  builders  of  Babel,  to  whose  zeal  the  lungs 
Of    the    children    of    men    owe    confusion    of 

tongues; 
And  a  name  all-embracing  I  couple  these  with, 
Which   is   that   of  my  founder  —  the  late  Mr. 

Smith." 

It  was  to  Lowell  that  the  College  naturally 
turned  for  the  oration  on  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  foundation.  That  ora- 
tion is  not  only  one  of  the  noblest  of  Lowell's 
utterances,  and  one  of  Harvard's  most  precious 
literary  treasures;  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
words  ever  spoken  upon  American  education. 

It  was  fitting  that  at  the  end  it  was  to  the  Col- 
lege Chapel  that  his  body  should  be  borne  to 
funeral;  there  among  the  dear  Harvard  scenes  that 
the  last  words  should  be  said,  by  the  great  Boston 
and  Harvard  preacher  who  had  spoken  the  prayer 
on  that  solemn  commemoration  day,  and  who  was 
so  soon  to  lie  so  near  the  poet;  and  thence  past 
the  old  elm  and  past  Llmwood  that  he  should  be 
borne  back  to  burial  in  sweet  Auburn.  What 
thoughts  of  the  long  life  at  Elmwood  were  theirs 
who  saw  the  sad  procession  move  on  toward  the 
historic  house  and  past  it !  The  merriment  and 
the  great  seriousness  of  that  Elmwood  life  are 
alike  classic  now.  We  think  of  the  "Whist 
Club  " —  the  Don,  the  Doctor  and  John  all  by  the 
fire;  for  the  fire  is  blazing  on  the  hearth,  and  the 
snow  is  beating  against  the  windows,  since  "  J.  II. 
always  insists  on  a  snow-storm  as  essential  to  the 
true   atmosphere    of    whist."     We    think    of   the 


study  and  the  books  which  were  always  young  and 
never  failed  to  solace.  We  think  of  "  Auf  Wie- 
dersehen,"  "  Palinode,"  "  After  the  Burial,"  * 
and  "The  Dead  House,"  the  lines  written  in  tears 
and  blood,  in  which,  when  in  that  year  far  back 
the  death  came  to  Elmwood  which  left  all  life 
thereafter  so  different  a  thing,  the  great  heart 
saved  itself  from  breaking  by  expression, 

"  'Twas  just  a  womanly  presence, 
An  influence  unexprest, 
But  a  rose  she  had  worn,  on  my  gravesod, 
Were  more  than  long  life  with  the  rest !  " 

And  we  think  of  "  Fancy's  Casuistry,"  and  the 
days  of  searching  question  and  stern  struggle 
through  which  sorrow  and  loss  were  converted 
into  love  and  strength. 

"  O  Duty,  am  I  dead  to  thee 
In  this  my  cloistered  ecstasy, 
In  this  lone  shallop  on  the  sea 

That  drifts  tow'rd  silence? 
And  are  those  visioned  shores  I  see 

But  sirens'  islands? 

"  My  Dante  frowns  with  lip-locked  mien, 
As  who  would  say,  '  'Tis  those,  I  ween, 
Whom  lifelong  armor-chafe  makes  lean 
That  win  the  laurel.'  " 

Never  —  we  close  as  we  began  —  was  a  poet 
so  closely  identified  with  his  home  as  Lowell 
with  Elmwood  and  Cambridge.  Every  street 
of  the  old  university  town  and  every  acre  of 
Elmwood  is  crowded  with  memories  of  him 
and  echoes  of  his  song.  Each  Elmwood  acre 
is  sacred.  More  and  more  sacred  to  us  with 
each  passing  year  grow  the  homes  and  haunts  of 
all  of  our  great  singers.  The  generation  of  poets 
now  passing  in  America  —  Emerson,  Longfellow, 
Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Holmes  —  has  been  a 
generation  whose  renown  will  grow  brighter  and 
brighter  so  long  as  America  lasts.  Each  spot 
which  their  life  and  genius  transfigured  will  be- 
come a  priceless  possession  and  a  perennial  inspi- 
ration of  the  people.  As  men  pilgrimage  to  the 
lands  of  Burns  and  Scott  and  to  Wordsworth's 
Rydal  Mont,  so  will  they  pilgrimage  to  these 
homes  of  the  poets  of  America.  The  Goethe 
house  and  the  Schiller  house  in  Weimar  will  not 
be  venerated  more  in  days  to  come  than  Craigie 
House  and  Elmwood.  Let  New  England  feel, 
in  this  as  in  so  much  besides,  how  solemn  is  her 
trust.  When,  a  few  months  ago,  the  birthplace 
of  Whittier  at  Haverhill  was  in  danger,  a  single 
public-spirited  citizen  came  forward,  paid  its  price, 
and  placed  the  house  and  farm  in  the  hands  of  ( 
the  Whittier  Club  of  the  city  for  care  forever. 
If  Elmwood  be  indeed  in  danger,  there  is  surely 
many  a  public-spirited  citizen  who  will  gladly  do 
the  same  for  it.  Other  acres  for  "  house  lots  "  — 
but  not  these  !  In  the  old  mansion,  long  may 
those  who  bear  the  poet's  name  sit  by  its  study 
windows  and  among  its  books  !  In  the  elms  and 
pine  trees  of  the  garden  and  the  orchard,  long 
may  the  orioles  build  their  nests  and  the  blue- 
birds sing !  We  think  that  every  Harvard  stu- 
dent is  their  guardian.  Dear  to  the  men  of 
Harvard,  dear  to  the  heart  of  Cambridge  and  of 
Boston,  Elmwood  surely  is  safe. 
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HE  homage  which 
America  pays  to  Phillips 
Brooks  is  an  unprece- 
dented homage.  His 
name    is   everywhere 

r  spoken,  and  there  is  the 

JJ^  continual    and    universal 

witness  to  the  place  which 
he  fills  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  the  in- 
fluence which  he  has  possessed  and  which 
will  not  pass  away,  though  he  is  no  longer 
seen.  Many  are  describing  his  life  and 
attempting  to  account  for  his  power. 
Every  one  who  has  had  connection  with 
him  presents  his  personal  recollections, 
and  every  word  is  of  value.  It  will  be  in 
the  combining  of  all  which  is  written  and 
spoken  of  him  that  the  least  inadequate 
portraiture  will  be  found.  His  sermons 
are  the  expression  of  his  thought  and 
belief,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
conveyed  these  to  the  minds  of  those  to 
whom  his  public  ministry  was  devoted. 
Yet  these,  ample  as  they  are,  constitute 
only  a  portion  of  his  effort  to  instruct  and 
persuade  men.  We  add  to  these  the 
words  spoken  in  private  places,  in  letters, 
in  addresses  and  lectures  for  a  special 
audience.  Around  all  this,  and  pervading 
it,  was  his  personality,  which  to  an  unusual 
degree  revealed  itself  in  the  life  which 
was  lived  in  the  world.  He  made  no  con- 
cealment of  himself.  I  once  said  to  him 
that  it  was  impossible  to  write  a  man's 
biography  thoroughly  ;  that  his  words  and 


deeds  could  be  described,  but  there  was 
a  reserve  of  thought,  feeling,  experience, 
which  a  man  kept  to  himself,  and  which 
could  come  into  no  memoir.  He  did 
not  respond  to  my  suggestion.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  knowledge  of  himself 
which  he  was  not  giving.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  I  was  right,  and  that  he  had 
thoughts,  emotions,  pleasures,  griefs,  en- 
deavors, to  which  he  gave  no  expression. 
It  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise. 
Yet  while  I  say  this  I  confess  with  admira- 
tion that  there  never  appeared  to  be  any 
keeping  back  with  him ;  any  desire  to 
withhold  anything  which  was  his.  There 
was  a  wonderful  transparency  in  his 
character ;  and  if  we  did  not  see  through 
its  depths  it  was  not  because  they  were 
dark,  but  deep.  This  liberality  and  sin- 
cerity added  to  the  charm  of  his  life,  and 
increased  both  the  amount  and  worth  of 
that  which  he  gave. 

Nowhere  could  he  have  been  more 
generous  and  thorough  in  giving  himself 
than  he  was  in  Harvard  College.  The 
frankness  and  confidence  of  his  youth 
remained  the  glory  of  his  manhood. 
What  he  was  as  a  student  in  Harvard  he 
has  been  in  the  later  and  broader  rela- 
tions of  his  life,  here  and  in  the  wider 
world.  It  is  of  what  Phillips  Brooks  was 
in  his  connection  with  the  University  that 
I  now  write.  The  subject  is  limited 
in  its  form,  yet  he  found  here  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  use  of  all  his  powers.    There 
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FROM  AN  OLD  STEEL  ENGRAVING. 


was  room  in  his  profession  for  all  which 
he  desired  to  do,  and  his  profession  could 
have  a  full  exercise  here.  That  which  he 
could  do  here  as  a  man  and  a  clergyman 
was  inseparably  linked  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  interest  and  affection  which 
sprang  from  his  earlier  college  life.  It 
was  the  son  serving  the  mother.  It  was 
an  elder  son,  in  the  old  homestead,  coun- 
selling his  brothers.  The  endeared  asso- 
ciations, the  filial  and  fraternal  hope,  gave 
a  special  meaning  to  the  service  which  he 
was  permitted  to  bring  into  the  old  places 
and  under  the  old  name.  It  was  the  ser- 
vice of  the  heart.  His  great  heart  cher- 
ished his  appetite  for  the  old  College,  his 
College,  Har 
vard.  "  The  old 
belove d  Col- 
lege," as  he  him- 
self tenderly  re- 
ferred to  it  in 
his  last  sermon 
in  the  Chapel. 
His  whole  career 
in  Cambridge 
was  marked  by 
the  naturalness 
which  was  the 
strength  and 
power  of  his 
manhood.      We 


are  in  the  order  of  nature  when  we  begin 
with  the  student. 

Phillips  Brooks  entered  Harvard  Col- 
lege a  boy  of  fifteen  and  a  half  years. 
He  brought  with  him  the  names  and  tra- 
ditions of  those  who  had  been  active  in 
making  and  sustaining  the  sturdy  New 
England  life  to  which  he  belonged,  with 
its  confidence  in  learning  and  piety,  and 
in  the  virtues  which  belong  with  intelli- 
gence and  religion.  His  inheritance  was 
generous,  and  this  he  knew.  Without 
boasting,  he  recognized  the  worth  of  those 
into  whose  lineage  he  entered.  He  was 
well  aware  that  in  this  regard  the  lines 
had  fallen  to  him  in  pleasant  and  honor- 
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able  places.  He  felt  the  responsibility 
which  was  involved  even  in  his  name.  It 
did  not  offer  him  laurels  which  he  had 
only  to  wear,  but  set  before  him  a  prize 
which  he  was  to  win.  But  in  what  way 
he  should  carry  forward  the  distinction 
and  influence  which  had  been  bequeathed 
to  him  he  was  yet  to  learn  when  he  be- 
came a  Freshman  at   Harvard.     It  was 


lating  as  he  read  there  of  twenty-five  men 
named  Phillips  and  twenty  named  Brooks 
who  had  graduated  from  this  University. 
The  place  for  his  own  name  which  should 
join  the  two  lines  was  inviting. 

The  College  had  much  to  offer  even 
then.  The  blue-covered  catalogue  which 
was  issued  twice  a  year  was  thin  and 
small,  but  it  was  compact  with  promise. 


President  James  Walker. 

not  important  that  it  should  be  known. 
It  was  best  that  his  training  should  be 
liberal  and  should  prepare  him  for  any 
calling  to  which  he  might  devote  himself. 
He  came  where  he  could  acquire  liberal 
learning,  on  broad  lines,  and  a  training 
which  would  serve  him  well  in  any  profes- 
sion. As  the  event  proved,  he  was  to 
enter  a  profession  which  demands  and 
employs  all  which  a  man  can  know,  and 
all  which  he  can  be.  Technical  educa- 
tion can  never  make  a  good  minister,  but 
must  be  supplemented  by  generous  studies 
and  comprehensive  interests.  The  work 
of  the  ministry  in  his  hands  was  to  be 
especially  large,  and  the  preparation  for 
it  needed  to  be  unrestricted.  It  was  fit- 
ting that  the  world  should  lie  open  before 
him  and  not  any  path  across  it.  The 
College  attracted  him  with  its  promises. 
Even  the  Triennial  Catalogue  was  stimu- 


Ex-President  Jared   Sparks. 

Less  than  a  hundred  pages  held  all  the 
College  had  to  say  to  the  inner  and  the 
outer  world.  The  corresponding  manual 
for  the  present  year  has  five  hundred  and 
forty-two  pages.  Men  of  the  olden  time 
may  question  if  the  College  now  offers 
five  times  as  much  of  learning  and  train- 
ing as  in  their  day.  That  it  promises  rare 
instruction  is  certain.  That  more  subjects 
are  better  studied  and  taught  is  cheer- 
fully admitted.  It  ought  to  be  so.  But 
while  we  have  a  kindly  envy  of  the  stu- 
dents of  to-day,  we  shall  never  deny  the 
value  of  the  simpler  times  wherein  we  lived. 
This  young  man  whose  career  we  are 
tracing  found  enough  here  to  engage  the 
four  years  which  stood  between  the  boy 
and  the  man.  The  College  had  her  two 
centuries  and  more,  and  her  illustrious 
roll  of  men  whom  she  had  furnished  and 
sent    out.     It  was  not  a   large   array  of 
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The  Professors  of  Harvard  University  in   1854. 


r  Professor  Francis  James  Child. 

2  "  Joseph  Lovering. 

3  "  Bernard  Roelker. 

4  J, Oi)S    AGASSIZ, 

5  "  Benjamin  Peirce. 

6  "  Josiah  P.  Cooke. 


7  Professor  George  M.  Lane. 

8  "  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 
g          "  Francis  Bowen. 

io  "  Jeffries  Wyman. 

n  "  Asa  Gray. 

12  "  C.  C.  Felton. 


teachers.  In  1855-56  there  were  thir-  nelius  C.  Felton,  Benjamin  Peirce,  and 
teen  men  in  the  College  Faculty.  But  closed  with  Charles  W.  Eliot  and  James 
the  list  began  with  James  Walker,  Cor-     M.  Peirce.     Jared  Sparks  was  President 
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when  this  boy  entered,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  Sophomore  year  was  succeeded  by 
James  Walker,  under  whom  he  graduated. 
Those  were  grand  days,  and  there  were 
eighty-two  men  in  his  class.  There  was 
enough  to  be  learned  and  the  student  was 
saved  from  the  necessity  of  choosing  what 
was  best  suited  to  the  unknown  years 
which  were  coming.  For  better  or  worse 
older  men  marked  out  his  course.  It 
could  be  done  then  better  than  now. 
The  room  for  choice  was  not  wide  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  wisely  used.  The 
language  of  the  Catalogue  is  explicit, — 

"  All  the  studies  of  the  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more years  are  required  of  each  Student.  The 
same  is  also  true  of  all  the  studies  of  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years,  excepting  the  ancient  and  mod- 
ern languages,  and  mathematics." 

Under  any  form  of  choice  mathematics 
would  be  taken  by  very  few,  so  that  the 
electives  were  practically  among  the  lan- 
guages. The  lines  between  the  depart- 
ments were  distinctly  drawn  and  the  pro- 
fessor at  the  head  of  each  was  a  man  to 
be  honored  in  the  distance  and  ap- 
proached with  reverence.  We  had  al- 
most nothing  to  do  with  a  professor  until 
we  were  half  way  through  college.  But 
the  tutors  were  accomplished  and  dili- 
gent, and  possibly  little  was  lost  by  the 
waiting.  In  due  time  there  were  stated 
lectures   by    Lovering    and    Cooke,    and 


more  rarely  by  Agassiz  and  Jeffries  Wy- 
man  and  Asa  Gray,  and  Lowell  and  Tor- 
rey.  There  was  a  reasonable  amount  of 
writing  after  the  first  year,  but  in  speak- 
ing there  was  virtually  nothing,  although 
the  catalogue  did  make  some  pretence  in 
that  direction.  We  thought  we  were  busy, 
and  we  could  have  been.  We  must  have 
been  learning  as  the  days  went  on.  When 
one  runs  his  eye  down  the  lists  of  names 
in  the  fifties  many  are  seen  which  have 
done  credit  to  the  college.  We  do  not  ask 
to  have  the  former  methods  restored,  but 
we  shall  not  cease  to  believe  that  there 
was  good  in  them. 

This  sketch  of  the  general  appoint- 
ments of  the  college  when  Phillips  Brooks 
entered  has  been  given  that  it  might  be 
seen  what  educational  influences  were 
about  him  here.  They  were  less  various 
than  they  would  be  now  for  such  a  boy, 
but  they  were  distinct  and  strong.  The 
college  yard  was  attractive.  There  were 
fewer  buildings ;  the  chapel  was  a  large 
room  in  University  Hall ;  Gore  hall  had 
not  been  extended,  nor  Harvard  Hall 
pushed  into  the  yard;  Massachusetts 
Hall  was  a  dormitory ;  and  there  were 
no  gates.  But  there  were  splendid  trees 
and  splendid  men,  and  it  was  "  Old  Har- 
vard" even  then. 

Since  those  days  there  has  come  into 
the  college  what  has  been,  perhaps  with- 


Massachusetts  Hall,  in  which  Mr.  Brooks  roomed  during  his  Junior 
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out  exaggeration,  described  as  "  a  most 
complete  revolution  both  in  the  studies 
and  in  the  whole  manner  of  studying  and 
of  teaching."  This  has  resulted  in  large 
measure  from  the  adoption  of  "  the  elec- 
tive system  "in  1867.  What  this  boy  would 
have  made  for  himself  and  of  himself  if 
he  had  come  to  the  college  sixteen  years 
later  must  be  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion. But  he  presents  in  a  happy 
way  the  working  of  the  .ancient, 
regime.  Professor  Goodwin  in  his 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  has  given 
a  very  clear  account  of  the  two  me- 
thods of  college  work.  When  he 
came  to  the  college  as  tutor  in 
1856,  "  the  required  Greek  and 
Latin   were  in  possession  of   about 


manded  a  very  high  standard  of  scholar- 
ship, but  it  made  this  possible  for  any 
one  who  would  demand  it  of  himself. 
The  standard  has  been  raised  by  "  the 
revolution."  Professor  Goodwin  has 
paid  a  just  tribute  to  the  condition 
of  things  from  which  he  has  had  much 
influence  in  turning  the  college  : 


Miss  Dana's,"  where  Phillips  Brooks  roomed  as  a  Sophomore. 


two-fifths  of  each  student's  time.  Next 
to  these  came  the  mathematics,"  and 
other  studies  followed.  This  tutor  brought 
in  some  new  ways  of  teaching,  very 
much  to  the  discomfiture  of  his  first 
class,  who  found  the  accepted  Greek 
text  nearly  enough  correct  for  their 
purposes  and  had  no  interest  in  the 
improved  readings  which  had  been  dis- 
covered in  Germany.  But  this  was  a 
distinct  advance  and  had  the  presage  of 
more  critical  methods  of  teaching.  This 
would  require  another  innovation,  the 
division  of  classes  according  to  ability 
and  desire.  This  is  rational,  and  has 
been  brought  about.  But  there  was  a 
general  literary  culture  in  the  old  ways 
and  of  this  most  students  received  a  fair 
allowance,  proportioned  to  their  ambi- 
tion.      The    college    may  not    have    de- 


The  House  on  Hill iard  Street  in  which 

Phillips  Brooks  lived  during 

his  Freshman  Year. 

"  I  do  not  forget  that  under  this  old 
system  of   instruction  many  men   left 
these  halls  inspired  with  a  genuine  love 
of  classical  learning,  which  has  been 
a  powerful  influence  for  good  to  them- 
selves and  to  others.     Some  of  these 
are  still  with  us;    and  we  look  up  to 
them   with  admiration  and  respect  as 
living  witnesses  of  a   time    when  the 
demands  of  the  college  were  small,  but 
personal   enthusiasm   was  great;    when,   (as  Mr. 
Emerson  said)  '  the  class  thought  nothing  of  a  man 
who  did  not  have  an  enthusiasm  for  something.' ,r 

The  orator  might  well  have  had  Dr. 
Brooks  in  his  mind.  He  showed  the  re- 
sults of  the  ways  of  college  life  when  he 
was  a  student. 

He  was  a  high  scholar  and  his  scholar- 
ship reached  impartially  into  all  the 
branches  of  study  which  he  entered,  from 
necessity  or  from  choice.  He  exer- 
cised his  elective  privileges  so  far  as 
they  extended,  and  was  faithful  in  all 
his  work.  There  was  some  foreshadow- 
ing of  his  eminence.  He  had  a  marked 
facility  in  writing,  and  this  was  a  more 
singular  distinction  before  athletics  had 
assumed  the  place  which  now  belongs  to 
them.  To  write  well  was  fame,  and  here 
was  his  chief  college  honor.     The  socie- 
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Members  of  Phillips  Brooks's  Class. 


i  Edward  Payson  Thwing. 

2  Frank  B.  Sanborn. 

3  Wm.  P.  P.  Longfellow. 

4  Wm.  S.  McKenzie. 

ties  recognized  his  gift  and  were  ready  to 
employ  it  in  their  service.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  we  had  in  those  primeval 
days  an  advantage  over  the  present  in 
that  we  were  expected  to  recite  ;  to  stand 
upon  our  feet  and  give  a  clear,  orderly, 
often  lengthy,  account  of  that  which  we 
had  learned.  We  wrote  less,  we  read 
less,  but  we  said  more.     There  was  a  rare 


5  Joseph  Willard. 

6  James  Reed. 

7  Robert  Treat  Paine. 

8  Charles  A.  Cutter. 


training  for  one  who  was  to  be  a  public 
speaker  in  this  necessity  for  keeping  our 
knowledge  in  mind,  understanding  what 
we  had  been  taught,  and  in  the  ability  to> 
express  it  accurately.  It  was  more  than 
an  effort  of  memory.  There  was  a  real- 
mental  discipline  in  it.  We  proved  to 
ourselves  that  we  knew  by  our  ability  to 
state.     We  gained  confidence  and  a  cer- 
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tain  facility  in  expression  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  preacher.  How  much  Dr. 
Brooks  owed  to  this  cannot  be  told,  but  I 
believe  that  it  was  of  great  service  to  him. 
Even  then  he  talked  rapidly,  and  the 
training  in  methodical  thinking  and  speak- 
ing must  have  been  a  valuable  adjunct  of 
iris  natural  power  of  expression. 

I  cannot  learn  that  as  a  student  his  life 
was  strongly  marked  in  any  way.  No 
one  seems  to  have  detected  any  promise 
of  an  unusual  career.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  especially  good,  or 
brilliant,  or  vigorous.  He  was  preparing, 
and  the  time  had  not  come  for  the  open- 
ing of  his  life.  His  companions  liked 
him,  but  without  admiration.  His  spirit 
was  true,  and  he  stood  well  in  the  de- 
mocracy.    One  of  his  class  has  written  : 

"  He  was  a  general  favorite,  always  hearty  and 
kindly,  with  an  abounding  sense  of  humor,  which 
he  carried  with  him  through  life.  At  the  same 
time,  when  his  four  years  in  college  were  finished, 
they  could  not  be  said  to  present  any  remarkable 
features,  or  to  give  any  promise  of  his  wonderful 
career.  No  one  could  have  surmised  what  pro- 
fession he  would  choose,  and  almost  any  calling 
would  have  seemed  appropriate." 

The  associations  of  college  life  were 
close  in  those  days.  We  had  the  class, 
"  our  class,"  which  was  complete  in  itself 
and  definitely  separated  from  all  other 
classes.  There  was  a  community  of  in- 
terests and  of  duties.  We  worked  and 
played  together.  The  feeling  of  brother- 
hood was  real  and  lasting.  Men  of  that 
period  are  heard  to  say,  "  He  was  in  my 
class."     With  all    that  has  been  gained, 
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Stoughton  Hi 


/hich  Phillips  Brooks  roomed  during  his  Senior  Year 


the  new  measures  have  done  much  to 
break  up  this  kind  of  association.  Each 
class  is  divided  within  itself  and  the  num- 
bers are  so  large  that  even  acquaint- 
ance is  impracticable.  Portions  of  differ- 
ent classes  meet  in  the  lecture  rooms, 
and  are  enrolled  for  the  same  examina- 
tion. The  advantages  are  obvious. 
Scholarship  is  promoted.  Individuality 
and  independence  are  cultivated.  But 
there  is  a  loss  of  sentiment.  In  some 
ways  the  college  means  less  and  is  likely 
to  furnish  less  potent  memories.  "  Class 
feeling,"  which  is  an  emotion  differing 
from  other  attachments,  must  have  en- 
tered into  the  life  of  this  student.  He 
preserved  it  when  he  had  found  his  place 
in  the  world.  The  gatherings  of  "  the 
class "  allured  him.  He  forgot  his  in- 
creasing years,  laid  off  his  honors  and 
his  cares,  and  renewed  his  youth  with 
the  men  who  had  been  young  with  him. 

"  In  the  fulness  of  his  powers  and  the  height  of 
his  fame,  he  was  the  same  simple-hearted  boy  whom 
they  knew  in  the  old  college  days." 

In  this  was  a  revelation  of  the  man  ;  per- 
haps an  interpretation  of  the  boy  who 
was  two  years  younger  than  the  average 
of  his  class,  and  may  have  been  less 
known  and  less  marked  on  that  account. 
I  have  tried  to  present  the  surround- 
ings of  his  student  life  in  college.  I  have 
not  found  that  there  were  special  influ- 
ences which  he  felt  and  which  had  a  dis- 
tinct effect  upon  his  character.  He  shared 
the  common  lot.  But  I  cannot  resist  the 
impression  that  he  felt  the  influence  of 
the  man  who  was 
president  during  the 
latter  half  of  his 
course  in  college. 
I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  have  been 
otherwise  when  I 
think  of  the  man, 
and  the  boy  who 
looked  up  to  him 
and  listened  to  him. 
The  strong  charac- 
ter, the  vigorous 
sentences,  the  forc- 
ible reasoning,  the 
plain,  robust  life  of 
I)r.  Walker  must 
have    moved    upon 
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J.  C.  Heywood. 
Theodore  Lyman. 
Jas.  Kendall  Hosmer 
H.  Sydney  Everett. 
Samuel  C.  Lawrence. 
Alex.  Agassiz. 
F.  C.  Barlow. 
Edwin  Hale  Abbot. 


this  youth  with  his  large 
heart,  his  sensibility  and 
imagination,  his  readiness  to 
receive  and  retain  what  it 
was  in  the  president's  nature 
and  experience  to  bestow. 
The  president  easily  impres- 
sed his  thought  upon  the 
student  mind.  It  was  an  event  when  he 
took  the  morning  prayers,  and  his  reading 
of  the  Bible  was  with  the  tone  and  author- 
ity of  a  prophet.  That  this  student  felt 
this  personal  force  was  shown,  at  least  to 
himself,  the  first  time  that  he  preached 
in  the  College  Chapel,  when  he  was 
"frightened"  as  he  realized  that  he  was 
standing  where  Dr.  Walker  had  asserted 
his  power  and  made  his  presence  felt. 
Dr.  Brooks's  manner  of  writing  and  speak- 
ing was  as  unlike  Dr.  Walker's  as  it  well 
could  be.  Yet  it  had  the  same  sincerity, 
assurance  and  fearlessness  ;  the  same  con- 
viction that  there  was  something  to  be 
said  which  men  ought  to  hear ;  a  message 


which  must  be  given ;  a  prophecy  which 
needed  to  be  spoken.  A  sentence  of  the 
president's  which  has  lingered  in  my 
memory  is  characteristic  of  him,  and 
shows,  also,  the  superb  confidence  of  the 
later  preacher.  "Young  men,  you  have 
much  more  need  of  religion  than  religion 
has  of  you."  The  hopefulness  and 
helpfulness    of    the    younger 


were    well 
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expressed  in  the  words  oi  the  older 
preacher.  k>  The  gospel  is  a  Divine  dis- 
pensation oi  encouragement." 

The  college  life  ended  and  the  student 
stood  upon  the  threshold  of  the  world. 
Whither  should  he  direct  his  steps?     He 


John  Langdon  Sibley. 
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did  not  know  what  the  work  of  his  life 
should  be,  though  there  may  have  been 
a  young  man's  vision  of  a  career  which 
should  be  useful  and  successful.  The 
vision  was  not  clear  enough  to  at  once 
drawr  him  to  its  fulfilment.  His  way  re- 
turned upon  itself  and  he  went  again  to 
the  old  schoolhouse  on  Bedford  street,  and 
now  as  a  teacher.  That  his  effort  there 
was  brief  and  disappointing  is  not  very 
strange.  He  was  never  a  schoolmaster 
professionally  or  actually.  What  he  might 
have  done  in  another  place  must  be  left 
to  conjecture.  Whether  he  had  any  as- 
piration to  the  master's  position  is  not 
told ;  but  few  things  could  seem  more  in- 
congruous than  Phillips  Brooks  in  Francis 
Gardner's  place.  The  master  had  risen 
to  his  high  station  and  was  equal  to  its 
duties.  But  he  was  a  severe  disciplina- 
rian and  in  his  manner  lacked  the  suavity 
of  his  predecessor.  He  crowded  his 
boys  with  useful  and  useless  information 
and  held  them  in  a  restraint  from  which 
they  were  glad  to  escape  into  the  freedom 
of  college  life.  Tt  used  to  amaze  the 
boys  who  came  from  other  schools  to 
hear  the  Latin  School  boys  recite  pages 


of  the  grammars,  with  interminable  lists 
of  exceptions  to  all  rules.  The  process 
should  have  made  the  scholar  fluent,  if 
not  interesting.  But  it  required  an 
amount  of  drilling  which  would  exhaust 
an  ordinary  teacher.  There  were  a  few 
boys  who  were  dis- 
posed to  annoy  the 
new  master  all  they 
could,  and  their  ef- 
forts were  enough 
to  keep  his  room 
in  disorder.  The 
youth  of  twenty  was 
not  in  his  place. 
He  struggled,  but 
it  was  in  vain.  He 
could  not  resist  Mr. 
Gardner's  decision 
that  as  a  teacher 
he  had  failed.  But 
the  master's  appre- 
hension concerning 
the  future  of  the 
youth  has  not  been 
sustained.  It  was 
hard  to  fail,  and 
there,  and  to  have  it  so  decisive.  It  has 
become  an  amusing  tale  for  those  who  have 
known  him  in  the  years  when  all  things 
seemed  possible.  But  it  was  a  serious 
thing  to  him.  It  is  probable  that  he 
never  lost  the  sting  of  it,  even  though 
his  friends  made  no  allusion  to  it.  It 
was  a  critical  time,  more  critical  than  any 
one  knew.  It  was  the  beginning  of  his 
true  life.  There  seemed  to  come  an 
awakening  of  his  powers ;  a  gathering  to 
himself  of  spiritual  energy  ;  a  determina- 
tion under  a  new  force  to  make  for  him- 
self a  life.  He  was  a  different  man  from 
that  time.  His  greatness  dates  no  fur- 
ther back.  He  came  to  his  legal  and  his 
spiritual  majority  at  the  same  time.  They 
offered  to  release  him  from  his  engage- 
ment to  the  school  and  another  man  was 
found  who  would  finish  out  the  year. 
But  he  kept  his  place  and  worked  on  till 
the  weary  months  were  passed. 

Again  he  stood  on  the  verge  of  the 
world.  What  should  he  do?  Whither 
should  his  aroused  manhood  bear  him? 
He  went  back  to  the  college  for  one  more 
lesson.  He  was  a  man  when  he  returned 
to    the    president  with   the    question   on 
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which  everything 
seemed  to  hang.  It 
would  be  a  fine 
theme  for  a  painting, 
—  Phillips  Brooks 
asking  James  Walker 
what  he  should  do. 
The  answer  directed 
the  young  man  to 
the  ministry.  Age 
had  spoken,  and  wis- 
dom, and  a  minister, 
and  the  youth  obey- 
ed. It  is  altogether 
probable  that  there 
was  some  tendency 
of  his  mind  towards 
the  profession  which 
he  was  counselled  to 
enter.  From  his 
home  he   may  have 

brought  a  disposition  favorable  to  it, 
for  of  six  brothers,  four  became  minis- 
ters. He  may  have  inherited  an  inclina- 
tion towards  it.  For  on  his  father's  side 
he  was  descended  from  John  Cotton,  the 
renowned  preacher  of  the  First  Church 
in  Boston,  and  on  his  mother's  side  he 
was  in  the  Phillips  line  which  has  been 
so  conspicuous  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  New  England.  There  was  George 
Phillips  of  Watertown  who  came  from 
England  in  1630;  and  Samuel  Phillips, 
his  son,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1650,  and  was  the  minister  at  Rowley; 
.and  Samuel  Phillips,  the  minister  of  An- 


The  Preacher's  Room, 

Wadsworth  House. 


dover  who,  with  his  brother,  founded 
Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  which  was 
designed,  in  part,  to  raise  up  ministers 
for  the  churches.  There  was  enough  in 
his  inheritance  to  turn  the  mind  of  this 
young  man  towards  the  profession  in 
which  his  family  had  already  invested  so 
much,  both  in  men  and  in  money. 

But  whatever  came  to  him  in  this 
way,  it  is  incredible  that  there  should 
not  have  been  some  attraction  in  a  pro- 
fession for  which  he  was  so  preeminently 
fitted  :  some  stirring  of  the  mind  and  heart 
as  he  thought  upon  the  work  in  which  he 
was  to  have   such  signal  success.     Surely 


Wadsworth    House. 
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nature  must  have  given  some  premonition 
which  should  anticipate  a  life  which  was 
as  natural  as  it  was  faithful  and  grand. 
Yet  he  was  deliberate  in  his  choice.  He 
could  not  be  otherwise  with  Dr.  Walker 
as  his  adviser.  We  have  a  sermon  by  the 
President,  "  On  the  Choice  of  a  Profes- 
sion." It  was  preached  in  the  College 
Chapel,  and  we  can  gather  from  it  the 
counsel  which  he   gave   to   this  inquirer : 


work.  In  1859  he  was  a  minister  in 
Philadelphia,  twenty-four  years  old,  and 
three  years  later  was  the  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Presently 
there  came  tidings  of  the  new  preacher 
who  in  troublous  times  was  moving  a 
strange  city  against  its  will  by  his  eloquent 
boldness,  through  his  love  of  humanity 
and  of  his  country.  Still  there  were  few 
here  who  knew  much  of  him  or  his  work. 


Appleton  Chapel. 


"  In  choosing  a  profession  we  should  take 
care  not  to  allow  too  much  weight  to 
local  and  temporary  considerations."  The 
young  man  is  to  consider  "what  he  was 
made  for,  taking  into  view  at  the  same 
time  his  intellectual  aptitudes,  and  his 
moral  needs  and  dangers."  He  is  to  hear 
"  the  voice  of  God  speaking  in  his  own 
nature,  which,  when  distinct  and  em- 
phatic, he  has  no  right  to  disregard." 
Whether  this  young  man  heard  these 
words  or  not,  these  principles  were  ex- 
emplified in  his  life. 

Thus  awakened,  advised,  inspired,  he 
responded  to  the  inner  and  outer  call. 
He  turned  away  from  New  England,  and 
in  Virginia  sought  his  preparation  for  his 


Then  came  the  great  day  of  the  Harvard 
Commemoration  in  1865,  and  by  reason 
of  his  patriotic  preaching  and  his  interest 
in  the  Harvard  men  who  had  gone  to 
"the  war,"  he  was  chosen  to  direct  and 
express  the  religious  devotion  of  the 
College  and  her  soldiers  and  their  friends. 
He  had  not  been  enrolled  as  a  soldier, 
yet  he  had  rendered  continual  service 
through  the  weary  years.  He  had  cared 
for  the  soldiers;  he  had  helped  set  up 
hospitals  and  furnish  them ;  he  had 
cheered  lonely  men ;  he  had  encouraged 
the  desponding ;  he  had  taught  loyalty 
from  his  pulpit  and  on  the  streets,  and 
compelled  men  to  stand  for  their  country 
—  to  die  for  her  if  that  was  her  demand. 
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It  was  good  service  for  the  country  and  it 
was  a  marvellous  training  for  him.  It 
quickened  all  his  sympathies,  aroused  all 
his  energies,  carried  him  further  beyond 
himself  and  leagued  him  with  men.  The 
great  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness  which 
marked  his  later  work  was  fostered  in  the 
days  when  the  hearts  of  men  were  stirred 
as  never  before,  or  since.  He  was  taking 
firmer,  deeper  hold  upon  the  world,  and 
this  he  kept  to  the  end.  It  was  well  that 
he  should  come  when  Harvard  was  to 
give  utterance  to  her  love  and  her  lament. 
He  had  been  ten  years  out  of  college ; 
and  now  Harvard  was  to  pay  her  homage 
to  her  sons.  Some  were  there  to  hear 
her  praise  ;  many  had  added 
to  her  loyal  traditions,  and 
proved  their  love  of  learning 
by  dying  for  liberty.  It  was 
an  illustrious  gathering  with 
an  illustrious  design.  The 
oration  was  patriotic  and  in- 
structive. The  Commemo- 
ration Ode  is  immortal.  Yet 
more  impressive  then,  more 
inspiring,  uplifting,  satisfy- 
ing, was  the  prayer  of  the 
stalwart  young  preacher: 
the  utterance  of  a  soul  thril- 
led with  the  love  of  country, 
with  admiration  for  the 
heroic  lives  which  had  pre- 
served her  integrity,  with 
thankfulness  to  Him  who 
had  raised  them  up,  taught 
them,  inspired  them,  and 
crowned  their  devotion  with 
victory.  It  was  the  pouring 
out  before  God  of  the  rever- 
ence and  gratitude  of  a  great 
heart.  The  moment  comes 
back  as  these  words  are 
written,  —  the  hush  of  the 
assembly,  the  eager,  painful 
listening,  the  wonder  and 
rapture ;  the  one  question, 
—  "Who  is  this?"  The 
hour  had  brought  the  prop- 
het. The  time  was  at  hand  when  no  one 
would  ask  who  he  was. 

He  was  again  at  Harvard.  Four  years 
passed  by  and  he  was  in  his  own  city,  and 
the  works  which  have  made  him  known 
and  honored  were  advanced.    For  twenty- 


two  years  he  was  the  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  and  then  was  raised  to  his  high 
station  as  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  his 
own  Commonwealth.  Of  that  which  he 
did  as  rector  and  bishop  I  am  not  to 
speak.  But  his  return  to  Boston  was  his 
return  to  Harvard.  In  the  year  following 
his  return  he  was  chosen  by  the  alumni 
an  overseer  of  the  College,  and  in  1876 
he  was  reelected.  After  a  necessary  in- 
terval of  one  year  he  was  again  chosen,, 
and  the  close  of  this  third  term  found 
him  one  of  the  Preachers  to  the  Univer- 
sity. The  Board  of  Overseers  is  a  very 
strong  body  of  men,  deeply  interested  in 
all  which   relates  to  the    Universitv   and 


Interior  of  Appleton  Chapel. 

watchful  over  all  its  concerns.  Dr.  Brooks 
attended  the  meetings  with  reasonable 
regularity,  but  took  no  prominent  part  in 
the  discussions.  When  he  did  speak  he 
was  listened  to  with  attention,  and  his 
words    were    effective.       He    served    on 
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committees  and  was  helpful  in  many  ways. 
His  name  and  presence  were  a  help. 
There  came  a  day  when  he  could  speak 
with  unwonted  authority,  and  when  his 
counsel  would  be  demanded.  This  brings 
us  to  the  time  when  his  chief  work  for 
the  college  began. 

In  1 88 1  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Pea- 
body  resigned  the  position  which  he  had 
filled  and  adorned  for  twenty-one  years. 
His  resignation  brought  up  new  and  diffi- 
cult questions  touching  the  religious  order- 
ing of  the  College.  It  was  a  time  for 
readjustment.   Under  whose  leading  should 


the  transition  be  made  ?  The  President 
and  Fellows  turned  very  naturally  to  Mr. 
Brooks,  whom  the  College  had  made  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  chose  him  to  be 
preacher  to  the  University  and  Plummer 
Professor  of  Christian  Morals.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  double  office  depended 
largely  upon  the  man  who  held  it.  Its 
influence  was  necessarily  undefined  and 
virtually  illimitable.  It  was  a  position  to 
which  any  man  might  well  be  attracted, 
from  which  any  prudent  man  might 
shrink.  Dr.  Brooks  saw  the  possibilities 
of  the  place,  and  was  attracted  to  it  by 
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his  love  for  the  College,  his  faith  in  young 
men,  and  his  confidence  in  the  truth 
which  possessed  him.  But  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  his  parish  would  give 
him  to  the  college,  or  that  the  city  into 
whose  life  he  had  entered  would  relinquish 
him  without  the  most  vigorous  resistance. 
He  was  made  to  see  that  he  must  remain 
where  he  was.  But  he  renewed  his  devo- 
tion to  the  College,  and  promised  to  serve 
her  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  and  influ- 
ence ;  and  this  pledge  he  fulfilled.  He 
thought  also,  and  with  good  reason,  that 
a  minister  with  a  parish,  who  came  to  the 
college  for  occasional  service,  and  was 
not  connected  with  its  government,  would 
have  an  advantage  over  one  who  was  in 
constant  and  official  relations  to  the 
students.  Yet  when  he  gave  his  answer 
and  said  that  he  could  not  come,  Presi- 
dent Eliot  tells  us,  "  He  was  very  pale 
and  grave,  and  he  spoke  like  a  man  who 
had  seen  a  beatific  vision  which  he  could 
not  pursue." 

There  followed  several  years  in  which 
the  services  of  the  College  Chapel  were 
conducted  by  ministers  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  University  as  teachers  or 
overseers.  Dr.  Brooks  was  one  of  these, 
and  conducted  prayers  for  two  periods  of 
about  three  weeks  each  in  the  college 
year.  The  Sunday  morning  service  was 
given  up  and  an  evening  service  estab- 
lished and  maintained,  with  the  assistance 
.of  other  clergymen,  who  were  invited  by 
the  President,  as  chairman  of  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  professors  to  whom  the  Chapel 
services  were  intrusted.  This  was  a  tem- 
porary arrangement,  and  meanwhile  there 
was  time  to  consider  what  permanent  ar- 
rangement was  expedient.  At  length,  in 
1886,  Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody  was 
transferred  from  the  Parkman  professor- 
ship to  the  Plummer  professorship.  The 
present  Board  of  Preachers  was  estab- 
lished, which  was  to  consist  of  five  cler- 
gymen in  addition  to  the  Plummer  Pro- 
fessor, who  was  to  be  the  official  head  of 
the  Board.  It  was  thought  desirable  that 
the  preachers  should  be  graduates  of  the 
College.  Three  of  the  ministers  appoint- 
ed on  the  first  Board  had  been  serving 
in  the  years  of  interim,  and  were  familiar 
with  the  work  in  general.  Of  this  Board 
of  Preachers  Dr.  Brooks  was  more  than  a 


member.  He  had  much  to  do  with  its 
organization  and  in  determining  its  meth- 
ods. This  method  of  administering  the 
religious  affairs  of  the  University  was 
without  precedent.  The  university  and 
cathedral  systems  of  England  offered 
some  suggestions,  but  were  not  a  close 
parallel.  The  preachers  had  their  own 
way  to  make,  and  there  were  many  and 
serious  consultations  in  those  earliest 
days,  when  they  were  entering  on  untried 
paths,  where  it  would  not  do  to  fail  or  to 
falter.  We  were  most  happy  in  our  Head, 
or  Dean,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  Dr. 
Hale,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  President. 
But  we  all  felt  the  seriousness  of  the  en- 
terprise,—  for  it  was  an  enterprise.  One 
of  the  first  questions  which  confronted  us 
concerned  the  requirements  of  attend- 
ance at  the  Chapel.  When  Phillips 
Brooks  was  a  college  student  the  Cata- 
logue contained  this  notice  : 

Public  Worship. 

"  Prayers,  with  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
are  attended  in  the  College  Chapel  morning  and 
evening.  All  undergraduates  are  required  to  be 
present;  as  they  are  also  at  public  worship  in  .the 
Chapel  on  the  Sabbath,  except  such  as  have  spe- 
cial permission,  at  the  request  of  their  parents  or 
guardians,  to  attend  other  congregations,  in  the 
City  of  Cambridge  or  elsewhere." 

Soon  after  Dr.  F.  D.  Huntington  be- 
came the  first  Plummer  Professor  evening 
prayers  were  given  up.  The  rest  of  the 
rule  remained.  It  worked  well,  there  was 
a  liberal  allowance  of  excuses,  and  there 
was  no  serious  complaint.  It  is  doubtful 
if  there  would  have  been  any  general 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  students,  but 
for  a  few  men  who  disliked  the  require- 
ment, and  succeeded  in  creating  a  wide- 
spread desire  for  larger  liberty.  The 
Overseers  refused  to  make  the  change 
which  was  asked  and  to  have  attendance 
at  the  Chapel  a  voluntary  matter.  They 
were  unwilling  to  repeal  the  regulation 
under  which  they  had  lived  contentedly, 
and  which  they  believed  to  be  proper  and 
expedient.  They  thought  it  was  emi- 
nently desirable  that  the  students  should 
come  together  every  morning.  They  did 
not  require  prayer,  but  attendance  at  the 
Chapel  when  prayer  was  offered  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  college  day  and  as  a  part  of 
the   college  life.      The  matter  was  con- 
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sidered  deliberately,  and  always  with  the 
same  result.  Dr.  Brooks  was  earnest  in 
his  defence  of  the  old  system.  He  be- 
lieved in  it,  and  saw  no  advantage  in  the 
change  which  was  demanded.  But  the 
students  and  their  advisers  persisted,  and 
the  question  came  up  under  new  condi- 
tions. The  new  Board  of  Preachers  had 
changed  the  situation.  The  preachers 
felt  that  it  was  essential  to  their  work  that 
they  should  have  the  good-will  of  the  stu- 
dents, on  whose  favor  their  success  large- 
ly rested.  They  were  willing  to  take 
whatever  risk  was  involved  in  the  change 
to  the  voluntary  system.  Almost  their 
first  act  was  to  advise  the  College  author- 
ities that  it  was  desirable  to  have  all  at- 
tendance at  the  Chapel  voluntary.  Their 
advice  was  taken,  as  a  part  of  the  new 
plan,  and  the  present  system  of  voluntary 
attendance  was  adopted. 

At  the  opening  service  on  Sunday  night 
Dr.  Brooks  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
new  way,  as  the  natural  and  proper  meth- 
od of  conducting  the  religious  affairs  of 
the  University.  But  he  depended  on  the 
loyalty  of  the  students,  including  those 
who  had  called  for  freedom,  and  on  the 
hearty  support  of  all  who  cared  for  the 
religious  life.  We  stood  at  the  critical 
point.  From  many  of  the  students  not 
much  was  to  be  expected.  Many  of  the 
Faculty  were  remote  from  the  College  and 
were  not  likely  to  take  morning  prayers 
into  their  daily  life,  amid  their  other  du- 
ties. But  the  preachers  were  hopeful, 
and  to  their  confidence  Dr.  Brooks  was  a 
tower  of  strength.  The  new  way  was 
rational.  If  its  success  was  possible  it 
could  be  achieved  under  his  leadership. 
I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  the  preach- 
ers have  never  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
the  change  which  they  procured.  The 
freedom,  and  sincerity,  and  spiritual  ad- 
vantage which  have  been  enjoyed  for 
nearly  seven  years  are  at  least  a  balance 
against  the  loss  in  numbers.  But  they 
have  the  right  to  look  for  an  increase  of 
numbers  also. 

Under  the  new  organization  the  College 
year  was  divided  among  the  six  preach- 
ers. In  each  half  year  a  preacher  con- 
ducted morning  prayers  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  preached  on  two  Sunday  even- 
ings.    A  vesper  service  was  instituted  as 


an  experiment,  with  large  visions  of  its 
possibilities,  but  much  uncertainty  touch- 
ing their  realization.  But  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  preacher's  work  was  to 
be  in  personal  intercourse  with  men.  He 
was  in  the  ministers'  room  at  Wadsworth 
House  after  prayers,  and  any  one  who 
wished  to  do  so  was  at  liberty  to  come 
to  him  with  any  question  which  was  upon 
his  mind.  The  inquiries  were  of  many 
kinds,  and  in  all  departments  of  life. 
But  the  students  who  brought  them  were 
in  earnest,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  meet 
them.  It  was  a  rare  privilege  for  them  to 
be  able  to  come  to  Dr.  Brooks,  and  to 
open  their  hearts  before  him.  Large  num- 
bers availed  themselves  of  the  opportun- 
ity. They  were  glad  and  proud  to  meet 
one  so  eminent,  to  speak  to  him,  to  be 
sure  of  his  sympathy,  to  receive  his  ad- 
vice, to  enter  his  friendship.  Much  as 
the  men  prized  these  interviews,  they 
meant  even  more  to  him.  He  liked  this 
contact  with  young  men,  this  chance  to 
look  into  their  thought  and  purpose,  and 
to  guide  them  on  their  way.  It  belonged 
to  his  versatility  to  be  able  to  speak  to 
one  man  with  all  the  ardor  and  interest 
with  which  he  addressed  a  throng.  He 
knew  what  it  was  to  need  counsel  and  to 
find  it  in  a  preacher  at  Harvard  College. 
All  this  service  to  the  College  was  cost- 
ly to  him,  but  it  was  cheerfully  given. 
The  early  morning  ride  week  after  week, 
the  late  return  after  an  evening  at  the 
Chapel,  the  devotion  of  the  choice  hours 
of  the  morning  to  other  men's  troubles 
and  wants, —  all  this  was  a  great  demand 
upon  a  life  crowded  with  duties.  But  all 
this  was  granted  with  a  willingness  which 
enhanced  the  gift.  The  work  grew  upon 
him  as  the  years  went  on,  and  the  success 
of  the  new  plan  was  assured.  The  suc- 
cess was  made  needlessly  imperfect  by  the 
inability  of  many  to  know  how  much  they' 
missed  by  keeping  themselves  aloof  from 
the  daily  service  of  a  man  divinely  en- 
dowed. He  knew  wherein  the  new  meth- 
ods failed,  and  he  sought  to  win  the  forces 
of  the  University  more  largely  to  the  side 
of  religion  and  its  daily  ordinances.  But 
when  he  could  not  persuade  he  submitted. 
He  did  his  best  in  a  work  which  he  en- 
joyed and  believed  in,  that  it  might  be 
made  secure  for  generations  to  come.     I 
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think  he  would  have  said  that  no  part  of 
his  manifold  work  gave  him  more  satisfac- 
tion than  that  which  was  immediately 
connected  with  "the  Old  College." 

He  must  have  known  the  honor  in 
which  the  College  held  him.  He  could 
not  have  been  unmindful  of  the  reverence 
which  was  paid  to  him.  He  knew  that 
he  was  well-beloved  where  confidence 
and  affection  were  to  be  greatly  prized. 
He  must  have  felt  that  work  like  his,  in 
which  truth  and  life  were  embodied, 
would  remain  long  after  his  voice  had  be- 
come still.  But  he  could  not  have  known 
the  sadness,  the  gloom,  which  would  fall 
upon  the  College  when  it  was  known  that 
his  familiar  presence  would  never  again 
be  seen  under  the  old  trees,  and  on  the 
path  to  the  Chapel  door.  He  never 
thought  that  when  the  long  procession 
bore  him  from  his  Church  to  his  grave  it 
would  turn  aside  and  pass  through  the 
College  yard,  while  the  old  bell  tolled  his 
requiem,  and  the  close  ranks  of  students, 
standing  with  uncovered  heads,  paid  the 
last  tribute  of  admiration  and  affection  to 
the  Prince  and  great  man  who  had  fallen 
in  our  Israel.  Never  in  all  our  college 
life  has  there  been  a  burial  like  his. 

What  was  it  that  drew  the  students  to 
him  and  held  them  there  ?  It  may  have 
been  at  first  his  fame.  His  name  was 
honored  in  all  the  land,  and  every  one 
desired  to  see  him  and  to  hear  him.  He 
was  one  of  the  celebrities  of  the  Univer- 
sity. But  this  natural  desire  was  soon 
gratified;  yet  they  came  again  to  hear 
him.  He  was  like  no  other  man,  and  his 
presence  commended  his  words.  He  ex- 
cited, interested,  instructed  men ;  they 
liked  to  listen  to  him.  But  this  was  the 
smallest  part  of  the  attraction.  His 
teaching  found  men,  explained  them  to 
themselves,  interpreted  their  visions, 
aroused  their  manhood.  I  have  heard 
one  student  say  that  he  used  to  fast  be- 
fore hearing  Dr.  Brooks,  that  his  spiritual 
nature  might  have  the  full  measure  of  in- 
spiration. This  was  an  extreme  instance. 
But  it  was  the  common  experience  for 
men  to  be  carried  on  into  spiritual  life  as 
he  led  them  with  his  impassioned  thoughts 
and  words.  What  was  the  secret  of  his 
influence  over  men?  Where  was  the 
hiding  of  his  power?     The  answer  which 


many  are  giving  is  the  true  one.  It  was 
the  man.  He  had  learning ;  he  had  all 
the  virtues ;  he  was  faithful  and  generous, 
earnest  and  eloquent.  But  with  and 
within  all  this  was  his  personality,  the 
man  himself.  This  it  was  which  made 
him  great  in  the  College.  His  preaching 
was  the  expression  of  himself.  His  words 
were  his  own  spoken  thoughts.  They 
came  with  force,  swift,  constant,  resist- 
less. No  process  of  thinking  was  dis- 
closed. There  seemed  no  effort  but  to 
speak,  and  to  compel  his  sentences  to 
keep  pace  with  his  feeling.  The  truth 
was  of  him,  and  when  he  showed  himself 
that  was  the  truth.  More  than  most  men 
who  preach  he  suggested  the  method  of 
the  Great  Teacher  from  whom  he  learned 
all  he  knew.  In  the  presence  of  one  or 
many,  the  word  was  ready.  One  remark 
in  the  Gospel  is  a  revelation  of  Him. 
When  the  multitude  was  about  Him  and 
his  disciples  were  with  Him,  "  he  opened 
his  mouth  and  taught  them,  saying." 
Only  that  was  needed.  It  was  so  with 
this  disciple  and  apostle.  Men  saw  the 
vital  character  of  his  teaching.  Its  sin- 
cerity was  apparent.  There  are  no  finer 
hearers  than  college  students ;  none  more 
critical,  more  just.  They  are  quick  to 
see  through  a  man, —  to  find  out  if  he  is 
genuine,  solid ;  if  what  he  gives  is  at  a 
cost ;  if  his  words  are  simply  his  life  in 
expression.  They  knew  that  all  this  was 
true  of  this  preacher.  He  gave  them  his 
life,  and  it  was  only  life  they  wanted. 
Philosophy  was  for  the  class-room  and  on 
other  days.  Logic  and  rhetoric  and  sci- 
ence had  their  own  places.  The  Chapel 
was  for  religion.  On  Sunday  they  would 
go  up  and  worship.  They  did  not  care 
to  be  astonished  or  amused.  They  came 
less  to  be  taught  than  to  be  quickened 
and  enlarged.  It  was  the  soul  which 
sought  the  help.  They  saw  this  man  and 
became  more  manly  in  their  own  desires. 
From  belief  in  him  they  came  to  believe 
in  themselves.  They  caught  his  hope 
and  his  confidence.  They  saw  God  and 
eternal  life.  If  he  was  an  optimist,  as 
men  said,  that  was  healthful  and  helpful 
in  the  College.  In  all  ways  life  was  more 
to  them  for  their  fellowship  with  the  life 
which  was  in  him.  It  was  not  a  feeling, 
it    was    an    experience    which    issued   in 
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brave  deeds,  in  charities,  in  honor,  in 
manhood.  "  Let  us  glorify  Obedience, 
which  is  Light  and  Life,"  he  said. 

But  we  have  not  completed  an  account 
of  him,  or  declared  the  secret  of  the  life 
he  gave,  until  we  come  to  the  source  of 
his  life.  We  follow  his  own  teaching 
when  we  look  beyond  himself.  What  he 
taught,  he  did.  In  this,  if  anywhere,  he 
should  be  trusted,  for  there  was  nothing 
of  which  he  was  more  sure,  nothing 
upon  which  more  strongly  he  insisted. 
His  mind  and  heart,  open  to  the  world, 
were  wide  open  to  the  divine  life,  and 
this  became  his  own.  His  last  sermon  in 
Appleton  Chapel  was  from  these  words 
of  our  Lord:  "I  am  come  that  they 
might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have 
it  more  abundantly." 

Of  this    massive,    imperial    life    which 


he  made  his  own  the  memory  and  the  in- 
fluence will  abide  in  the  College.  The 
College  Chapel  and  its  daily  service  will 
be  the  memorial  of  one  who  gave  to  them 
their  largest  meaning.  But  these  are  not 
enough.  A  House  which  shall  bear  his 
name,  and  which  shall  belong  to  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  College,  must  stand 
upon  the  ground  where^he  walked  as  boy 
and  man,  student  and  teacher.  There 
the  students  of  succeeding  years  shall 
come  with  their  song  and  prayer ;  there 
man  shall  be  close  to  man  and  men  to 
God.  There  he  will  be  remembered,  his 
books  will  be  read,  his  teachings  repeat- 
ed, his  days  prolonged.  No  Memorial 
could  be  to  him  so  precious  as  this, 
wherein  he  still  should  live  in  "  the 
Old  College,"  "  in  the  power  of  an 
endless  life." 


THE   CITY   OF   SEATTLE. 

By  John    IV.  Pratt. 


THE  CITY  of  Seattle,  on  Puget 
Sound,  has  a  fascination  for  the 
stranger  equalled  by  that  of  few 
other  cities  in  the  Union.  Its  phenom- 
enal growth,  its  remoteness,  its  beautiful 
situation  and  the  marvellous  enterprise  of 
its  people  combine  to  afford  incidents  for 
a  story  of  entrancing  interest.  In  1880 
its  entire  population  was  only  3,533  ;  in 
1889,  it  was  28,715;  in  1890,  44,743; 
in  1893,  it  was  over  60,000.  In  the  same 
time  its  property  valuation  has  increased 
from  $1,626,275  to  $43,802,716.  The 
resources  which  could  so  rapidly  afford 
that  increase  and  sustain  that  population, 
and  the  circumstances  leading  to  such  a 
development,  command  attention  and 
admiration. 

Seattle  is  not  a  new  settlement ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  a  succession  of  ad- 
verse experiences  its  growth  would  have 
been  greatly  accelerated  in  its  earlier  life. 
As  early  as  1849,  while  the  present  state 
of  Washington  was  a  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Oregon,  straggling  pioneers  found 


their  way  north  from  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia,  where  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany had  a  station,  and  where  a  town 
was  named  Astoria,  after  the  founder  of 
the  New  York  house  of  Astor.  The 
vast  pine  forests  which  lined  the  shores 
of  Puget  Sound  formed  the  first  attrac- 
tion, and  on  its  eastern  banks  there  is 
yet  in  full  operation  a  mill  whose  fires 
have  never  been  extinguished  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years.  Port  Blakely  is  now 
the  site  of  the  largest  lumber  mill  in  the 
United  States. 

The  wonderful  wealth  found  in  a  coun- 
try of  matchless  picturesqueness  could' 
not  long  fail  to  be  heralded  abroad.  In 
185 1,  A.  A.  Denny,  and  his  brother,  D. 
T.  Denny,  who  are  among  the  wealthiest 
and  most  honored  citizens  of  the  place 
to-day,  founded  a  small  settlement,  first 
at  a  place  called  Alki  Point,  and  after- 
ward on  the  mainland,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city.  Al-Ki  is  an  expression  of 
the  Siwashes  —  the  local  Indian  tribe  — 
for  "by-and-bye,"  but  conveys  the  idea 
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Business  Centre,  from  the  Water  Front. 


of  hope.  The  new  comers  were  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Indians,  whose  chief  was 
named  Seattle.  This  settlement  was  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sound,  and  in 
recognition  of  his  friendliness  the  new- 
comers named  their  town  Seattle  —  the 
nearest  approach  in  English  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  chief's  name.  The 
chief  was  flattered,  but  not  altogether 
pleased.  The  name  of  a  dead  Siwash 
is  never  uttered  except  in  a  whisper, 
and  he  shared  the  superstition  that 
the  perpetuation  of  his  name  would 
give  offence  to  the  mysterious  power 
his  people  fear.  His  objections  were 
overcome,  and  the  humble  Indian 
has  left  a  glorious  monument  to  his 
memory. 

For  several  years  the  village  throve 
slowly.     It  was  far  remote  from  the 
rest    of    the    world.        Inaccessible 
forests  on  all  sides,  the  great  range 
of  the   Cascade    Mountains   on   the 
east,    the    long    distance    from    any 
other  port,  isolated  the  small  band. 
For  years  the  only  incident  in  their 
lives  was  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  slow- 
sailing  vessels  which  brought  provi- 
sions and  carried  away  the  output  of 
the  mills.     Henry  L.  Yesler,  who  died  at 
the  end  of  1892,  leaving  behind  a  fortune 
of  $2,000,000,  was  among  the  first  arrivals, 
and  his  small  mill  was  the  chief  industry 


of  the  place,  the  other  settlers  devoting 
themselves  to  scanty  farming  where  now 
are  huge  buildings.  The  mill  was  also 
the  hotel,  the  exchange,  the  gathering 
place  of  the  people.  Yet  even  then  the 
shrewd  settlers  divined  that  the  condi- 
tions were  such  as  to  make  certain  the 
eventual  establishment  of  a  great  city. 


Burke   Building. 


Puget  Sound,  the  great  inlet  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  upon  whose  shores  Seattle 
stands,  is  reached  from  the  sea  by  the 
straits  of  San  Fuca,  which  run  between 
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the  most  northwestern  line  of  the  United 
States  and  British  Columbia.  The  voy- 
ager sailing  east  from  the  Pacific,  when 
he  reaches  the  mainland  end  of  the 
straits,  has  before  him  the  alternative  of 
going  to  the  north,  up  through  a  sound 
dotted  with  islands,  past  the  western  coast 
of  Canada  to  Alaska,  or  turning  south 
he  enters  the  beautiful  waters  of  Puget 
Sound.  This  inland  sea  has  been  formed 
by  some  stupendous  convulsion  which  tore 


stores;  but,  as  the  years  rolled  by,  pro- 
specting adventurers  discovered  coal  beds, 
immense  deposits  of  iron  ore,  and,  still 
later,  that  in  the  Monte  Cristo  district 
are  almost  fabulous  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  precious  minerals  are  in 
quartz,  and  can  only  be  obtained  through 
the  agency  of  expensive  machinery  ;  but 
by  a  singular  freak  of  nature  the  ledges 
have  been  uncovered,  and  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  trace  a  clear  streak  of 


King  County  Court   House. 


asunder  the  earth,  and  between  the  Olym- 
pic and  the  Cascade  ranges  has  left  a 
chasm  several  miles  wide,  and  so  deep 
that  the  bottom  has  never  been  reached 
by  a  sounding-line.  Its  mountainous  en- 
vironments, although  forty  miles  apart, 
shield  it  from  the  ocean  winds,  and  its 
waters  are  tempered  by  the  Japan  current. 
On  either  side,  far  back  up  the  mountain 
sides,  east  and  west,  are  dense  forests  of 
giant  trees,  affording  sufficient  material  to 
supply  the  whole  commercial  world,  if 
necessary,  for  very  many  years. 

The  impenetrability  of  the  woods  de- 
terred from  active  search  of  the  mountain 


auriferous  rock  up  the  side  of  a  mountain. 
But  these  were  net  the  beacons  of  hope 
to  the  settlers.  The  inevitable  necessity 
for  a  salt  water  harbor  in  the  northwest, 
and  the  splendid  accessibility  first  Qf 
Puget  Sound  and  then  of  its  subdivision 
known  as  Elliott  Bay,  pointed  to  the  new 
city  as  the  coming  metropolis.  San 
Francisco,  seven  hundred  miles  south, 
situated  on  a  bay,  is  too  far  off,  and  Port- 
land can  only  be  reached  after  passing  a 
treacherous  bar.  But  even  that  is  three 
hundred  miles  further  south,  far  enough 
off  to  leave  ample  room  for  another  com- 
mercial centre. 
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In  1853,  General  George  B.  McClellan, 
then  a  lieutenant  of  engineers,  described 
it  as  "  the  finest  naval  resort  in  the  world." 
Two  years  later,  Captain  Stoneman,  the 
gallant  cavalry  officer,  afterward  general 
and  Governor  of  California,  made  a  re- 
port to  Congress,  in  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes Puget  Sound  : 

"  Puget  Sound  is  the  general  name  applied  to 
the  great  body  of  American  waters  lying  south- 
east of  Vancouver's  Island.     It  is  comprised 
between  the  forty-seventh    and    forty-ninth        ,_.. 
parallels  of  latitude.     Its  outlets  to  the  ocean 
are  by  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  on  the 
west,  and  through  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  by 
Johnston's    Straits  and    the    north    end    of 
Vancouver's  Island,  on  the  northwest.     Its 
shores  are  over   1,500  miles  in  extent,  and 
receive  the  waters  of  the  basin  lying  between 
the  chain  of  the  Cascade  on  the  east  and  the 
Olympic  range  on  the  west.     For  the  num- 
ber, variety,  and  capacity  of  its  harbors  it  is 
unequalled.      No  other  known  arm   of  the 
sea  possesses   such  great   depth    of  water, 
such  freedom  from  rocks,  shoals  and  other 
obstructions,   and  such    general   facility    of 
navigation.     Ships  of  any  draught  may  lie 
within  a  few  feet  of  its  shores.     The  great 
rise   and    fall    of  the  tides,  from  twelve  to 
twenty-two  feet,  and  the  smoothness  of  the 
waters  afford  advantages  for  the  repairs  of 
vessels  upon  the  beaches.     The  country  for 
which  it  forms  the    communication   to  the 
sea  is  rich  in  inexhaustible  forests  of  timber, 
large  beds  of  coal  and  other  mineral  productions, 
fine  lands,  temperate  climate  and  abundance   of 
water.     Its  islands  are  remarkable  for  their  num- 
ber, beauty  and  resources.     Its  shores  present  for 
their  whole  extent  a  succession  of  deep  land-locked 
harbors,   perfectly  accessible,   divided  from  each 
other  by  peninsulas,  promontories  and  islands." 

With  all  these  natural  advantages,  the 


isolated  colony  suffered  some  privations. 
In  the  years  1852  and  1853  there  was 
great  distress  on  account  of  the  small 
number  of  vessels  visiting  the  Sound. 
Pork  and  butter  came  around  Cape  Horn, 
flour  from  Chili,  sugar  from  China.  Some- 
times pork  was  so  scarce  that  it  sold  as 
high  as  $45  a  barrel,  and  flour  at  $20  a 
barrel,  and  on  one  occasion  $40.  That 
was  a  notable   period.     In   the  midst  of 
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necessity,  the  people  were  cheered  by  the 
news  that  Congress  had  directed  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  then  secretary  of  war,  to  ar- 
range for  a  survey  for  a  transcontinental 
railway  from  the  Upper  Mississippi  to  the 
Pacific.  Two  survey  parties  started,  that 
from  the  east  being  headed  by  Isaac  J. 
Stevens,  afterward  first  governor  of  Wash- 
ington Territory,  and  that  from  the 
west  by  George  B.  McClellan.  It  was 
many  years  before  the  movement  then 
started    resulted    in    the    completion    of 

the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 
1  In  1855  and  1856,  some  of  the  In- 

dian tribes  became  troublesome,  and 
after  murdering  isolated  settlers  and 
burning  houses,  a  large  body  of  Klic- 
kitats  and  other  Indians  under  Leschi 
landed  on  the  western  shores  of  Lake 
Washington.  They  were  joined  by 
some  Duwamishes  and  attacked  the 
town.  Chief  Seattle  remained  loyal. 
The  people  took  refuge  in  a  stockade, 
but  they  must  have  succumbed  to  the 
overwhelming  force  had  not  the  sloop 
of  war  Decatur  been   in  the  harbor, 
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and  sent  shell  into  the  attacking  horde. 
It  was  the  first  experience  of  the  Sound 
Indians  of  that  kind  of  warfare,  and  they 
were  dismayed  and  driven  off,  never  again 
to  trouble  the  whites.  Shells  from  the 
Decatur's  guns  are  still  unearthed  in  the 
course  of  excavating  for  foundations. 


Pioneer    Building. 

For  fifteen  years  Seattle  lived  upon  the 
hope  that  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
would  make  its  terminus  at  Seattle  as  the 
logical  objective  point.  Had  its  site  been 
unoccupied  land,  this  would  have  been 
the  result;  but  in  1873  Seattle  made  the 
discovery  that  a  syndicate  composed  of 
the  leading  lights  in  the  railroad  had 
formed  a  great  project  to  acquire  wealth 
by  founding  a  new  town  forty  miles  near- 


er the  head  of  the  Sound  by  locating  the 
terminus  there.  This  purpose  was  carried 
out,  and  the  city  of  Tacoma  is  the  result. 
Seattle  was  bitterly  disappointed  ;  but 
with  a  spirit  and  enterprise  seldom  par- 
alleled set  about  starting  a  railroad  for 
itself.  That  effort  resulted  only  in  the 
construction  of  a 
short  line,  which 
twenty  years  after- 
ward was  absorbed 
by  the  Northern 
Pacific;  but  the 
impetus  given  to 
Seattle  shot  it 
ahead  of  all  rivals, 
and  it  is  to-day  the 
principal  city  of 
the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. Not  only 
has  the  Northern 
Pacific  been  com- 
pelled to  admit  its 
commercial  impor- 
tance by  extending 
its  business  to  that 
point,  but  the 
Union  Pacific  put 
on  a  line  of  steam- 
ers from  Portland 
so  as  to  share  in  its 
business,  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  is 
now  assisting  to 
carry  on  Seattle's 
development  by  a 
local  line  from 
Canada  running 
into  the  heart  of 
the  city.  But, 
greater  triumph 
than  all,  the  year 
1893  has  seen  the 
completed  con- 
struction of  the, 
Great  Northern  Railroad  from  St.  Paul  to 
Seattle  as  the  western  terminus.  The  rail- 
roads doing  business  with  Seattle  are  now 
the  Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific, 
Union  Pacific,  Seattle,  Lake  Shore  &  East- 
ern, Fairhaven  &  Southern,  and  Columbia 
&  Puget  Sound.  Large  steamers  ply  be- 
tween Seattle  and  San  Fiiancisco,  Victoria, 
P>.  C,  Portland  and  Alaska ;  and  a  large 
fleet    of    steamers    are    engaged    in   the 
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Congregational  Church. 

Sound  traffic.  Besides  these  there  are 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  sailing  vessels 
engaged  in  the  traffic  of  the  port. 

These  figures  give  an  idea  of  the  growth 
of   Seattle   during    the    past    four   years. 
It   had    been    developing    steadily   until 
1889,  when,  on  the    6th   day  of  June,  a 
fire  broke  out,  which   completely  wiped 
out  the  business  district,  and  left  nothing 
but  a  heap  of  charred  remains  for  a  dis- 
tance of  a   mile   and  a    half.     The 
after  the  fire  a  new  era  of  activity 
set  in.    For  months  the  entire  busi- 
ness  of   the    city    was   done   under 
canvas ;    and    in    twelve    months   a 
new  city  had  arisen,  with  fine  new 
business  blocks,  four  to  seven  stories 
high. 

King  County,  of  which  Seattle  is 
the  chief  city,  has  erected  a  hand- 
some stone  court  house  costing  about 
^500,000,  fitted  with  the  latest  safe- 
guards for  protecting  records.  The 
city  also  possesses  sixteen  school- 
houses,  nine  of  them  costing  together 
over  $250,000;  the  Central  School 


costing  $85,000.  The  total  cost  reaches 
$416,000,  with  lots  valued  at  $275,000, 
making  a  total  valuation  of  school  prop- 
erty of  $691,237. 

The  city  owns  its  water-works  system, 
upon  which  it  has  expended  about  $1,- 
050,000 ;  it  has  ninety-two  miles,  3,633 
feet  of  pipe  in  use,  and  a  pumping  ca- 
pacity of  10,000,000  gallons  daily.  About 
$2,000,000  have  been  expended  by  prop- 
erty-owners, and  the  city  is  grading  and 
planking  streets,  and  work  is  laid  out  to 
cost  $89,016  more. 

That  all  this  great  expenditure  is  justi- 
fied, will  be  shown  by  the  rapid  enlarge- 
ment of  the  city's  commerce.  The  coun- 
try tributary  to  it  is  covered  with  timber 
which  it  will  take  many  years  to  appre- 
ciably decrease. 

Seattle's  ocean  commerce  for  year 
ending  November  30th,  1891,  was  as 
follows  : 


Ocean  steamers  entered 
Tonnage 


OCEAN    SAILING    VESSELS    ENTERED. 


American 
Foreign  . 


Total 


106 
19 


Net  tonnage 
Net  tonnage 


214 
256,535 


108,578 
28,697 


Carrying  capacity  of  these  vessels,  205,912  tons. 


First   Methodist   Episcopal   Church, 
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Tonnage    of    merchandise    freight   re- 
ceived from  and  shipped  to  ocean  ports  : 


in   the   butchering  business 


RECEIVED. 


From  American  ports 
From  Foreign  ports 


To  American  ports . 
To  Foreign  ports      . 


65,164  tons. 
9,437  tons. 


306,143  tons. 
29, too  tons. 


The  amount  of  lumber  shipped  from 


$1,518,000 
$200,000  of  capital  is  employed,  with  a 
pay  roll  of  $71,175  per  annum  and  an 
output  valued  at  $1,145,813.60;  in  six- 
teen establishments  engaged  in  cigar  manu- 
facture sixty- one  men  are  employed  and 
turn  out  4,680,000  cigars  per  annum, 
valued  at  $187,200  and  a  pay  roll  of 
$36,720;  in  furniture  (barely  begun), 
$  1  24,000  out- 
put ;  in  shingles 
$216,000  output; 
bakeries  employ 
350  persons  and 
turn  out  $365,- 
000  of  product, 
etc.  At  West 
Seattle,  Seattle's 
most  sightly  sub- 
urb, which  lies 
across  the  Bay 
from  the  city  pro- 
per, a  large  grain 


Second   Street 
after  the  Fire  of  1889. 

Seattle  proper  to  ocean 
ports  was  6,730,000 
feet. 

During  the  year 
1 89 1,  there  was  han- 
dled over  Seattle 
wharves  and  docks 
i73j°45  tons  °f  local 
merchandise  freight  to 
and  from  river,  Sound 
and  coast  points. 

The  output   of   her 
saw  and  planing  mills 
foots  up   240,000,000 
feet,  valued   at    $2,266,000;    her   brick- 
yards   turned    out     137,000,000     brick, 
valued    at    $1,644,500;     she     has     iron 
works    worth     $310,000,     whose     output 
for    the     year    amounted    to    $617,600; 
in  carriage  and  wagon  manufacture  there 
is  $46,200   of  capital  invested,   with   an 
output  of  $81,000,  employing  fifty   men 
at    an    average    wage    of    $3    per    day; 
shipbuilding  has  been  active  ;   the  planing 
mills  separate  from  the  lumbering  concerns 
have  turned  out  work  to  the  amount  of 
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Second  Street  two  years  later. 

warehouse  and  elevator  has  been  erected 
witth  a  capacity  of  2,000,000  bushels. 
The  largest  vessels  can  find  ample  accom- 
modation alongside.  At  Kirkland  there 
is  an  extensive  iron-making  plant  in 
course  of  construction,  which  only  awaits 
completion  of  the  railroad  to  vast  de- 
posits of  ore  in  order  to  start  up.  The 
authorized  capital  is  $5,000,000  and  $i;- 
000,000  has  already  been  paid  in.  One 
of  its  chief  stockholders  is  General  Rus- 
sel   A.  Alger.     The    standing  timber  of 
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the  state  within  reach  is  estimated  at 
200,000,000,000  feet. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  value  of 
the  timber  of  western  Washington,  it  will, 
doubtless,  be  exceeded  by  the  mineral 
wealth,  which  cannot  be  estimated,  being 
as  yet  practically  undeveloped.  Coal, 
iron  and  limestone  exist  in  almost  un- 
limited quantities,  while  copper,  galena 
and  the  precious  metals  are  found  in  pay- 
ing quantities  over  a  large  area,  and  new 
discoveries  of  very  rich  deposits  are  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

The  coal  measures  of  the  Puget  Sound 
basin  consist  of  alternate  beds  of  yellow 
and  gray  fine-grained  sandstone  and 
very  fine  gray  arenaceous  shales  inter- 
stratified  with  many  beds  of  carbonaceous 
shale  and  coal. 

Coal  from  several  different  localities 
has  been  tested  and  found  to  produce 
excellent  coke.  With  only  a  few  mines 
developed  to  any  extent,  and  with  a 
greater  number  of  our  most  promising 
mines  not  sufficiently  developed  yet  to  be 
shipping,  there  was  an  output  during  the 


by  the  Seattle  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
have  been  29,000  tons  from  January  1st 
to  June  1  st.  This  mine  is  now  produc- 
ing over  350  tons  per  day,  and  as  the  shaft 
is  extended  the  quality  of  coal  improves. 
The  total  output  of  coal  from  Seattle  from 
January  istto  June  1st,  1890,  was  201,180 
tons.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  with 
the  exception  of  two  very  small  mines  in 
California,  producing  coal  of  an  inferior 
quality  and  in  quantity  not  sufficient  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  an  an- 
nual output  of  40,000  tons  of  an  inferior 
quality  from  Oregon  mines,  there  is  no 
other  state  than  Washington  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  possessing  coal,  the  value 
and  future  of  this  branch  of  industry  can 
be  understood. 

Next  in  prospective  importance  to  the 
coal,  and  closely  connected  with  it,  is  the 
iron,  of  which  there  are  five  grades,  three 
of  them  lying  within  the  Bessemer  limits. 

The  iron  ore  of  this  district  has  been 
thoroughly  tested,  and  is  known  to  possess 
the  requisite  properties  for  producing  the 
very  best  steel.      Experts  who  have  exam- 


Front  Street. 


year  1889  of  1,000,000  tons,  valued  at 
$4,500,000.  Of  this  amount  King  county 
produced  450,320  tons.  The  output  is 
increasing  as  rapidly  as  the  capacity  and 
number  of  mines  will  permit.  Shipments 
from   the   Gilman  mine  alone,   operated 


ined  the  deposits  now  exposed,  state  that 
the  beds  are  inexhaustible. 

Seattle  is  also  the  central  market  for  a 
splendid  farm  and  orchard  country,  which 
has  not  developed  as  rapidly  as  the  city. 
The  result  is  that  over  $2,000,000  a  year 
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is  sent  to  California  alone  for  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Chickens  and  eggs  are  im- 
ported from  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  beyond 
what  is  raised  in  the  neighborhood.  Very 
much  of  the  farming,  too,  is  by  men  of 
very  little  experience,  who  have  been 
tempted  by  the  profits. 

The  average  yield  of  crops  per  acre  in 
Washington  is  given  as  follows  :  — Wheat, 
25  bushels  ;  oats,  55  ;  barley,  27  ;  rye,  27  ; 
potatoes,   125  ;   hops,    1,700  pounds. 

The  wheat  average  as  given  is  too      m 
low  because  of  want  of  system.     The 
yield   is   usually   30    bushels,    and   it        ' 
reaches   50   and   60    bushels.       The        • 
cool  summer  nights  are  against  corn        I 
or  sweet  potatoes,  but  sweet  timothy, 
oats  and  potatoes   thrive   amazingly. 
Three  tons  of  hay,  100  bushels  of  oats 
and  600  bushels  of  potatoes  do  not 
reach  the  maximum  on  the  best  lands. 
Hops  are  also  exceedingly  prolific,  a 
yield    of  4,000    pounds   to    the    acre 
being  recorded,  but  the  average  for 
thirteen  years  is  between  1,700  and      ?• 
2,100  pounds  per  acre.     All  decidu- 
ous fruits  are  very  thrifty. 

One  reason  for  the  profitable  farm- 
ing is  that  out-door  labor  is  quite 
agreeable  ten  months  in  the  year. 
'1  he  climate  is  very  mild.  The  year 
[893  will  be  long  remembered,  as 
the  first  since  1886  in  which  there 
was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  A  snow 
spell  lasting  a  week  was  phenomenal. 
The  mean  temperature  for  January  is 


40  degrees,  and  65 
degrees  in  July, 
Cyclone,  blizzard, 
drouth  and  earth- 
quake are  entirely 
unknown,  and 
thunderstorms  are 
exceedingly  rare. 
If  a  fault  may  be 
found,  it  is  that 
considerable  rain 
falls  in  the  winter  \ 
but  Professor  Hit- 
tell  of  California,, 
in  a  recent  paper, 
says,  "  the  climate 
of  western  Wash- 
ington is  unsurpas- 
sed for  its  stimulus- 
to  physical  and  mental  activity."  It  is> 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  lassitude  of 
more  tropical  California. 

With  all  these  natural  advantages, 
Seattle  has  become  a  very  delightful  city. 
Looking  west,  it  enjoys  the  majestic 
beauties  of  the  pine-decked  Sound  and 
the  Olympics.  Some  of  the  most  glorious 
effects  ever  created  by  a  setting  sun  are 
to    be    observed    almost    nightly    in    the 
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spring  and  autumn ;  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Mt.  Tacoma,  towering  up  nearly 
fifteen  thousand  feet,  and  clad  in  per- 
petual snows,  in  the  rays  of  either  the 
rising  or  the  setting  sun,  cannot  be 
surpassed. 

The  city  itself  is  on  a  series  of  terraces, 
so  that   the    busy  man   leaving    "  down- 
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town,"  ascends  to  his  home  on  the  hill- 
side and  finds  entirely  new  scenes.  This 
he  is  enabled  to  do  by  the  unequalled 
street  car  system.  Horse-cars  are  entire- 
ly unknown ;  but  there  are  sixteen  car- 
lines,  run  by  electricity  or  by  cable. 
Three  of  these  radiate,  worked  by  electric 
motors,  from  a  cable-line  conveying  the 
cars  up  the  hill -side.  The  electric  lines 
extend  over  nearly  75  miles,  and  the 
cables  over  28  miles,  with  a  capital  in- 
vested of  over  $5,000,000.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  extraordinary  system  in 
the  world  for  a  city  of  the  size.  It  has 
two  advantages  —  it  affords  rapid   trans- 
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Snoqualmie  Falls. 


portation    and     offers     opportunities    for 
every  man  to  have  his  own  home. 

The  school  facilities  of  Washington 
are  equalled  by  those  of  few  other  states. 
They  will  become  greater  as  time  goes 
on  because  of  the  rich  endowment.  The 
amount  of  public  land  set  apart  for  school 
purposes  in  the  state  is  2,824,400  acres, 
divided  as  follows  :  —  For  public  schools, 
2,488,320;  for  state  university,  46,080; 
for    agricultural    colleges,     90,000  ;     for 


scientific  schools,  100,000 ;  for  state 
normal  schools,   100,000. 

If  the  land  can  be  held  for  #10  an 
acre  it  will  make  a  princely  endowment. 

A  fine  State  University  is  being  erected, 
in  a  campus  of  ten  acres,  to  replace  a 
building  which  was  built  several  years 
ago.  Then  it  was  off  in  the  suburbs ;  it 
is  now  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 

There  are  numerous  churches,  some 
of  them  exceedingly  handsome  edifices. 
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This  new  western 
country  is  a  paradise 
for  the  industrious 
and  economical  as 
well  as  for  the  in- 
ventive and  enter- 
prising. As  fine  an 
illustration  as  any  is 
afforded  by  the 
career  of  the  pre- 
sent governor  of 
the  state.  Born  in 
Maine,  he  worked 
on  a  farm  at  $1.00 
a  day  :  in  1878,  he 
patrolled  the  streets 
of  Seattle,  one  of 
its  two  policemen  ; 
in  1893  he  is  go- 
vernor of  the  state. 
There  are  thousands 
of  men  in  and  near 
Seattle  who  came 
from  cities  where 
they  never  dreamed 
of  possessing  their 
own  homes.  These 
men  will  never  be 
very  rich,  but  they  / 

are  comfortable  and 
beyond  the  fear  of 
rent  day,  of  a  spell 
of  idleness  or  lack 
of   shelter  in  old 

age.  Seattle  has  sown  its  "booming" 
oats,  and  the  days  of  feverish  real 
estate  deals  are  past ;  but  it  has  a  magni- 
ficent future  before  it.  Congress  has  for 
some  years  had  under  consideration  a 
plan  to  construct  a  short  canal  between 
Puget  Sound  and  Lake  Washington,  a 
lovely  sheet  of  water,  spacious  enough 
and  deep  enough  to  bear  upon  its  bosom 
a  mercantile  fleet.  It  will  make  the 
grandest  harbor  in  the  world.  General 
Barton  S.  Alexander,  in  his  report  to 
Congress,  several  years  ago,  said  : 

"  If  there  were  such  a  chance  to  make 
a  great  naval  depot,  so  entirely  secure, 
with  so  many  advantages  of  climate,  of 


Angelina,  Daughter  of  Chief  Seattle. 

coal,  timber,  and  fresh  water  free  from 
ice,  at  any  suitable  point  along  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Atlantic  front,  or  even  of  the 
the  gulf  coast  of  the  United  States, 
I  do  not  imagine  that  there  would 
be  much  hesitation  on  the  subject; 
the  work  would  probably  be  started 
at   once." 

The  canal,  which  is  inevitable,  and  the 
railroad  to  the  wonderful  Monte  Cristo 
district,  which  will  be  finished  by  June  or 
July,  will  make  Seattle  a  great  city  even 
if  she  had  no  other  resources.  The 
Puget  Sound  country  now  has  a  popula- 
tion of  250,000;  in  five  years  it  will 
be  not  less  than  a  million. 


MAIZE    FOR  THE    NATION'S   EMBLEM. 

By   Celia    Thaxter. 


U 


PON  a  hundred  thousand  plains 
Its  banners  rustle  in  the  breeze, 
O'er  all  the  nation's  wide  domains, 
From  coast  to  coast  betwixt  the  seas. 


It  storms  the  hills  and  fills  the  vales, 

It  marches  like  an  army  grand, 
The  continent  its  presence  hails, 

Its  beauty  brightens  all  the  land. 

Far  back  through  history's  shadowy  page 

It  shines,  a  power  of  boundless  good, 
The  people's  prop  from  age  to  age, 

The  one  unfailing  wealth  of  food. 

God's  gift  to  the  New  World's  great  need, 

That  helped  to  build  the  nation's  strength, 
Up  through  beginnings  rude  to  lead 

A  higher  race  of  men  at  length. 

How  straight  and  tall  and  stately  stand 

Its  serried  stalks  upright  and  strong  ! 
How  nobly  are  its  outlines  planned  ! 

What  grace  and  charm  to  it  belong  ! 

What  splendid  curves  in  rustling  leaves  ! 

What  richness  in  its  close-set  gold  ! 
What  largess  in  its  clustered  sheaves, 

New  every  year,  though  ages  old  ! 

America,  from  thy  broad  breast 

It  sprang,  beneficent  and  bright, 
Of  all  thy  gifts  from  heaven  the  best, 

For  the  world's  succor  and  delight. 

Then  do  it  honor,  give  it  praise  ! 

A  noble  emblem  should  be  ours :  — 
Upon  thy  fair  shield  set  thy  Maize, 

More  glorious  than  a  myriad  flowers,  t 

And  let  thy  States  their  garlands  bring, 

Each  its  own  lovely  blossom-sign ; 
But  leading  all,  let  Maize  be  king, 

Holding  its  place  by  right  divine. 


Old    Fort  Severn. 


LIFE   AND    STUDY   AT   THE    NAVAL   ACADEMY. 

By  Walter  G.  Richardson,  )Ensign,  U.  S.  Navy. 


JOHN  PAUL  JONES  was  not  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Naval  Academy,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
his  services  to  the  country  would  have 
been  any  more  important  than  they  were 
had  he  been.  What  the  country  needed 
at  that  time  was  a  brave,  fearless,  dashing 
seaman,  fertile  in  expedients,  ready  to 
meet  overwhelming  odds  bravely,  and 
skilful  to  cope  with  them.  All  this  John 
Paul  Jones  was.  The  requirements  of  the 
naval  service  of  his  day  are  thus  set  forth 
by  him  : 

"  None  other  than  a  gentleman,  as  well  as  a 
seaman,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  is  qualified  to 
support  the  character  of  a  commissioned  officer 
in  the  navy;  nor  is  any  man  fit  to  command  a 
ship  of  war  who  is  not  also  capable  of  communi- 
cating his  ideas  on  paper,  in  language  that  be- 
comes his  rank."1 

1  Letter  to  the  Marine  Board,  1777. 


These  are  to  the  needs  of  to-day  as  the 
Bon  Ho  nunc  Richard  to  the  Chicago. 
The  necessity  of  a  suitable  institution 
where  officers  could  be  properly  trained 
and  educated  for  the  naval  service  led  to 
the  founding  of  the  Naval  School.  It 
was  founded  in  1845  on  a  small  military 
post,  Fort  Severn,  transferred  for  that 
purpose  to  the  Navy  Department,  George 
Bancroft  being  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at 
the  time.  Old  Fort  Severn,  a  circular 
structure  of  stone,  is  now  used  as  the 
Academy's  gymnasium,  and  is  crowned 
by  a  wooden  building  to  adapt  it  to  that 
end. 

The  idea  of  the  Academy  has  always 
been  to  have  the  course  cover  a  certain 
number  of  years  devoted  to  academical 
study,  and  other  years  for  service  and  in- 
struction afloat  in  regular  sea-going  ves- 
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sels  of  the  navy.  The  number  of  years 
given  to  each  has  been  changed  from 
time  to  time.  When  the  Naval  School, 
as  it  was  called  at  the  first,  was  founded, 
the  course  was  five  years,  of  which  the 
first  and  last  only  were  spent  at  the 
school,  the  intervening  three  being  spent 
at  sea.  At  present,  the  couise  is  six 
years  in  length,  the  first  four  being  spent 
at  the  Academy  and  the  last  two  at  sea. 
Students    are     trained    by    a    method 


which  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  institution  makes 
necessary.  We  should  think 
it  strange  indeed  if  Harvard 
College  could  have  but  one, 
or  at  most  two  students  from 
Boston ;  yet  that  is  the  state 
of  the  case  at  the  Naval 
Academy.  One  cadet  is  ap- 
pointed for  each  Congres- 
sional district,  one  for  each 
territory  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  ten  "at 
large  "  ;  those  "  at  large  " 
and  for  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia are  appointed  by  the 
President,  the  others  by  the 
Congressmen.  This  gives  a 
maximum  number  in  the 
corps  of  cadets  at  present  of 
346  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  but  308,  of  whom 
244  are  at  the  Academy,  and 
the  remainder  at  sea.  Theo- 
retically these  appointments 
come  but  once  in  six  years ;  but  many  an 
unfortunate  cadet,  unable  to  keep  up  in 
the  race,  drops  out,  and  his  Congressman 
has  to  appoint  another  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
From  1866  to  1882,  a  corps  of  cadet-en- 
gineers was  also  educated  here  ;  twenty- 
five  were  admitted  each  year,  making  the 
maximum  strength  of  the  corps  of  cadet- 
engineers  one  hundred.  Cadet-midship- 
men and  cadet-engineers  pursued  the 
same  course  for  two  vears  and  then  the 
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The   "  Santee." 


technical  and  professional  branches  suita- 
ble to  each  were  taken  up  separately. 
Cadet- engineers  were  given  permits  by 
Congressmen  to  appear  for  examination 
for  admission,  and  the  twenty-five  passing 
the  best  examinations  were  admitted.  In 
1882,  a  powerful  but  unwise  Congress 
undertook  the  reorganization  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  navy.  One  of  the  meas- 
ures adopted  was  the  abolition  of  the 
cadet-engineers,  calling  the  cadet-mid- 
shipmen naval  cadets,  and  providing  that 
the  vacancies  in  the  Line,  Engineer,  and 
Marine  corps  should  be  filled  from  the 
graduated  naval  cadets  —  those  not  need- 
ed for  this  purpose  to  be  discharged  with 
one  year's  pay.  The  manifest  impossi- 
bility of  cramming  into  two  years  the 
technical  course  devoted  to  engineering, 
and  that  given  to  the  professional  educa- 
tion of  the  Line  officer,  each  of  which 
had  required  every  day  of  two  years,  re- 
sulted in  a  modification  of  the  engineer- 
ing course,  so  that  the  graduates  were 
really  Line  officers  with  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  engineering.  This  was  far 
from  satisfactory,  and  attempts  have  been 
made  to  have  this  remedied  by  Congress  ; 


at  present,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  a 
certain  number  of  the  cadets  are  assigned 
to  the  engineer  division,  and  are  given  a 
technical  course  in  engineering.  This  is 
better  than  the  method  that  existed  for 
the  few  previous  years. 

The  Naval  Academy  grounds  consist  of 
about  fifty  acres  along  the  Severn  River, 
walled  in  on  two  sides  and  bounded  on 
the  other  two  by  the  river  and  harbor 
front.  There  are  also  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  acres  belonging  to  the  institution, 
recently  included  within  the  walls ;  but  it 
is  with  the  former  that  we  are  concerned. 
In  this  enclosure  we  have  a  unique 
community,  having  its  residences  for 
officers  and  cadets,  hospital,  church, 
cemetery,  library,  lecture-hall  or  theatre, 
laboratories,  workshops,  model  and  recit- 
ation rooms,  ships, —  both  sail  and  steam, 
boats,  gas  works,  fire  department  and 
steam  fire-engine,  bakery,  laundry,  gym- 
nasium, armory  and  drill  rooms.  In  fact, 
here  one  can  live  in  perfect  comfort, 
every  want  supplied,  without  a  thought 
for  the  world  outside  the  Academic  walls. 
The  world  within  is  a  very  attractive  one. 
The  buildings,  grounds,  walks  and  drives 
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are  kept  as  neat  as  wax  ;  nowhere  is  the 
grass  so  green,  the  shade  so  pleasing,  the 
sun  so  bright,  the  music  so  sweet  as  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Naval  Academy  on  a 
line  morning  in  May. 

So  thinks,  possibly,  a  candidate  for  ad- 
mission, as  he  enters  the  gate  with  his 
appointment  in  his  pocket.  As  he  takes 
a  parting  glance  at  the  picture  behind 
him,  he  sees  the  graceful  dome  of  the 
capitol  of  Maryland  rising  at  the  end  of 


cient  knowledge  on  some  of  the  subjects 
prescribed. 

It  is  becoming  a  not  uncommon  thing, 
especially  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
states,  for  the  Congressman  having  an 
appointment  to  the  Naval  Academy  to 
dispose  of  to  give  it  to  the  boy  who 
passes  best  in  an  "  open-to-all  "  examina- 
tion. This  is  a  good  plan,  as  the  smart- 
est boy  gets  the  chance.  This  saves  a 
good  many  disappointments  to  boys  who 


Interior  of  the  Library. 


the  street  down  which  he  has  just  come. 
He  turns  his  back  on  the  State,  ac- 
knowledging that  the  Federal  government 
has  the  greater  charms  for  him.  He  has 
a  heart  filled  with  ambition  to  do  or  die 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  a  head 
filled  with  rules  of  arithmetic,  algebra 
and  grammar,  and  facts  geographical  and 
historical  for  the  examination  which  he 
must  pass  before  he  begins  to  do  or  die. 
Many  have  preceded  him  with  the  same 
resolves,  but  have  neither  done  nor  died, 
for  their  services  have  been  declined  by  a 
heartless  Government  because  of  insufTi- 


might  be  able  to  persuade  their  Congress- 
men to  give  them  appointments,  but  who 
are  utterly  unable  to  pass  the  entrance 
examinations ;  and  the  percentage  of 
such  appointees  who  enter  and  success- 
fully complete  the  course  is  far  larger  than 
that  of  those  who  are  appointed  without 
the  competitive  examination. 

The  Government  pays  the  travelling 
expenses  of  the  successful  candidates,  and 
requires  a  deposit  of  about  $190  to  pay 
for  clothes  and  books  needed  immediate- 
ly. Many  a  boy  takes  the  examination 
with  the  firm   conviction  that   if  he   can 
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pass  he  will  thereafter  stand  one  in  his 
class ;  but,  strange  to  say,  there  is 
only  one  number  one  in  each  class. 
He  thinks  that  his  trials  will  all  be 
over  once  that  examination  is  passed ; 
but,  alas  !  he  finds  they  are  only  begun. 
There  is  no  inscription  on  the  simple  iron 
gates  through  which  he  enters  the  Naval 
Academy.  They  might  well  bear  the  ad- 
monition, "  Leave  idleness  behind  all  ye 
who  enter  here  "  ;  for  certain  it  is  that 
only  by  constant  application  and  industry 
can  the  student  succeed.  He  has  entered 
2.  new  world,  where  his  hours  of  going 
and  coming,  of  rising  and  retiring,  are 
controlled  by  a  bugle  note  ;  his  dress, 
recitations,  studies,  manner  of  walk,  hours 


of  meals,  in  fact,  every  moment  of  his 
day  are  governed  by  strict  rules ;  even 
his  slang  is  different  from  that  of  the  world 
at  large,  and  has  an  odor  of  tar  and  a 
smack  of  salt  water.1 

Cadets  are  admitted  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  twenty, —  changed  recently 
by  act  of  Congress,  the  ages  before  hav- 
ing been  fourteen  and  eighteen  ;  and  ex- 
aminations for  admission  are  held  in  May 
and  September.  As  soon  as  the  examin- 
ations are  over,  the  successful  candidates, 


1  A  naval  cadet  who  fails  in  recitation,  instead  of  "  flunk- 
ing," as  at  Yale,  "  busts,"  and  if  the  failure  is  great,  i.  e., 
"  a  dead  flunk,"  the  "  bust  "  is  "  frigid";  to  make  a  "  dead 
rush  "  is  to  "  knock  a  four  "  ;  to  study  hard  is  to  "  bone  "  ; 
while  he  who,  failing  to  keep  up  to  the  required  standard, 
is  dropped  from  the  Academic  rolls,  is  "bilged."  "Bone, 
bust,  bilge,"  is  the  alliterative  history  of  many. 


Boat   Drill.  —  "Toss." 
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—  now  become  cadets  of  the  fourth 
class  —  are  put  to  work  drilling.  If  they 
enter  in  May  they  go  on  the  summer 
cruise  ;  if  in  September,  they  are  soon  at 
work  at  their  books.  The  academic  year 
begins  October  first  and  lasts  until  June 
tenth ;  it  is  divided  into  two  terms  of 
four  months  each.  The  studies  are  so 
arranged  that  each  cadet  has  three  daily 
recitations  of  one  hour  each  for  five  days 
of  the  week,  and  one  on  Saturday  for 
part   of  the  year ;   there    are    five    hours 


Fourth  Year. — Line 
division :  seamanship, 
naval  construction,  na- 
val tactics,  ordnance 
and  gunnery,  infantry 
tactics,  international 
law,  navigation,  survey- 
ing, mechanics  and 
strength  of  materials, 
physics,  physiology  and 
hygiene. 

Fourth  Year. — En- 
gineer division  :  naval 
construction,  steam  en- 
gineering (including 
marine  engines,  boilers, 
fabrication,  and  design- 
ing machinery),  physics, 
chemistry,  mechanics 
and  strength  of  ma- 
terials, physiology  and 
hygiene. 

The  work  of  in- 
struction is  divided  among  eleven  de- 
partments : 

Seamanship,  Naval  Tactics,  and  Naval  Con- 
struction; Ordnance  and  Gunnery;  Astronomy, 
Navigation  and  Surveying;  Steam  Engineering; 
Mathematics;  Applied  Mathematics  and  Me- 
chanics; Physics  and  Chemistry;  English  Studies, 
History  and  Law;  Modern  Languages;  Mechani- 
cal Drawing;    Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Each  department  of  instruction  is 
under  the  special  charge  of  an  officer, 
generally  an  officer  of  the  navy  designated 


daily  reserved  for  study,  during  which  the     as  the  head  of  the  department,  who  isas- 


cadets  remain  in  their  rooms ;  besides 
these  hours  a  cadet  can  snatch  a  few 
moments  here  and  there  through  the 
day  to  turn  to  account  in  his  studies, 
if  he  needs  to  do  so.  The  course  of 
studv  is  as  follows  : 


"First  Year.  —  Al- 
gebra, geometry,  Eng- 
lish and  history,  French, 
Spanish,1  German.1 

SECOND  YEAR. —  Tri- 
gonometry, descriptive 
geometry,  analytical 
geomctr  y,  physics, 
chemistry,  English  and 
history,  French,  Span- 
ish,1 German,1  mechan- 
ical drawing. 

Third  Year.  —  Dif- 
ferential and  integral 
calculus,  mechanics, 
physics,  marine  engines 
and  boilers,  astronomy, 
French,  mechanical 
drawing. 


sisted  by  other  officers  as  instructors. 
The  number  of  assistants  in  each  depart- 
ment is  from  three  to  seven,  the  total 
number  at  present  being  fifty-two,  of 
whom   forty-one   are   naval  officers.     Al- 


1  Given  -> .  advanced  course. 


Bow  of  one  of  the  Training  Ships. 
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together  there  are  eighty-six  officers  and 
civilian  instructors  attached  to  the  Acad- 
emy, although  this  is  not  a  fixed  number. 
The  head  of  each  department  has  an 
office,  and  in  the  cases  of  many  depart- 
ments there  are  buildings  devoted  to 
their  special  use,  as  the  physical  and 
chemical  laboratories,  the  seamanship 
and  steam  engineering  buildings.  Officers 
sent  to  the  Academy  for  duty  in  any  of 
the  departments  are  selected  with  a  view 
to  their  special  fitness  for  work  in  that 
particular  department,  so  that  the  instruc- 
tion is  of  the  very  best.  Having  been 
through  the  course  as  cadets  themselves, 
the  officers  know  the  needs  of  the  cadets, 
the  aims  of  the  course,  the  traditions  of 
the  Academy,  and  what  the  good  of  the 
service  demands.  With  strict  impartial- 
ity in  the  marking  of  recitations  and 
papers,  there  is  a  tendency  to  give  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  cadet.  But 
the  high  sense  of  justice  by  which  the 
officers  are  actuated  requires  that  a  vigi- 
lant watch  should  be  kept  on  the  interests 
of  the  service,  and  that  no  improper  or  poor 
material  be  admitted  to  the  personnel. 

Instruction  is  mainly  given  by  recita- 
tions from  prescribed  text-books  ]  and  by 


practical  work  in  laboratories  and  work- 
shops. The  Naval  Academy  is  preemi- 
nently a  school  of  application,  —  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  established 
in  this  country.  Here  practice  follows 
fast  on  theory.  For  recitations  the 
classes  are  divided  into  sections  of  ten  or 
less  cadets,  each  section  having  its  in- 
structor, who  assigns  marks  to  each  cadet 
for  each  recitation  on  a  scale  ranging  in 
tenths  from  zero  to  four:  a  mark  of  2.5 
-represents  the  minimum  of  proficiency. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  the  cadets 
are  examined  in  each  subject  on  the  work 
of  the  month,  and  the  examination  marks 
are  combined  with  the  average  of  the 
marks  given  by  the  instructors,  to  deter- 
mine the  cadet's  monthly  standing  in  the 
subject.  At  the  end  of  the  term  similar 
examinations  are  held  on  the  work  of  the 
term,  and  the  marks  for  these  examina- 
tions, combined  with  the  monthly  aver- 
ages, determine  the  standing  of  the  cadet 
for  the  term  or  year.  Cadets  whose  final 
average  in  any  branch  for  a  term  or 
year  falls  below  2.50  are  considered 
deficient,  and   are  liable  to  be  dropped 

1  Most  of  the  text-books  on  professional  subjects  used,  at 
the  Academy,  are  the  work  of  naval  officers. 
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from  the  Academy.  The  entrance  exami- 
nation and  all  other  examinations  are 
written. 

The  method  of  daily  recitations  is  as 
follows :  The  lesson  having  been  as- 
signed the  previous  day,  the  cadets  come 
to  the  recitation  room,  supposed  to  have 
mastered  the  subject  matter  of  the  text. 
It  may  be  noted  here  that  all  movements 
of  cadets  through  the  grounds  or  from 
one  room  to  another  in  the  same  building 
(except  during  recreation  hours)  are 
made  in  military  order,  one  of  the  cadets 
bzing  in  charge  of  the  section  or  division, 
and  having  authority  to  enforce  obedience 
to  his  orders.  The  section  is  marched  to 
the  recitation  room,  and  after  a  military 
report  by  the  cadet  in  charge  to  the  in- 
structor, the  latter  proceeds  at  once  with 
the  work  in  hand.  In  such  subjects  as 
algebra  and  geometry  the  recitations  are 
principally  made  at  the  blackboard  in  the 
development  of  formulae,  demonstration 
of  propositions,  or  application  of  princi- 
ples of  the  text  in  suitable  problems.  In 
subjects  like  history  and  rhetoric  the  reci- 
tations are  sometimes  oral  and  sometimes 
written  on  the  blackboard,  when  they  are 
corrected  for  style,  grammar,  punctuation, 
spelling,  choice  of  words,  and  other  faults, 
as  well  as  for  mistakes  in  facts.    Explana- 


tions of  difficult  portions  of  the  text  are 
liberally  made  by  the  instructors  both 
before  and  after  the  cadets  have  studied 
them ;  but  the  cadet  is  expected  to  mas- 
ter the  text  before  coming  to  recitation,, 
and,  a  subject  being  assigned  him  to 
recite  upon,  he  works  out  his  own  salva- 
tion. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  cadet's- 
success  depends  on  the  diligence  he  has 
acquired  and  the  intelligence  he  was  born 
with.  No  college  or  school  in  the  country 
of  an  equally  high  grade  has  a  system  by 
which  the  student  gets  so  much  personal 
instruction  as  this  ;  the  small  number  of 
cadets  in  the  section  enables  the  instruc- 
tor to  give  liberal  time  to  each.  This  is 
a  necessity,  as  it  would  be  difficult  other- 
wise to  attain  the  proficiency  that  is  re- 
quired ;  for  the  course  is  very  extensive 
and  the  time  about  the  shortest  in  which 
it  is  possible  to  get  over  the  ground- 
Consequently,  a  student  must  understand 
the  subject  when  it  comes  in  the  course,  or 
he  will  hardly  be  able  to  make  it  up.  Lost 
ground  is  very  hard  to  regain,  and  every 
day  brings  a  new  lesson  and  a  new  sub- 
ject. Where  lectures  are  employed,  they 
are  used  to  amplify  or  explain  matter 
treated  of  in  the  text-books,  or  are  in  the 
nature  of  practical  exercises,  —  as,  for 
example,   French    lectures  and  readings.- 
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Every  student  follows  the  same  course, 

that  is,  the  number  of  recitations  and 

the  subjects  of  study  are  the  same  for 
each  cadet  of  any  one  class.  In  some 
cases  the  best  students  are  permitted  to 
take  an  advanced  course  in  addition  to 
the  regular  work,  but  this  is  only  allowed 
in  cases  of  marked  ability.  In  general, 
the  studies  of  the  course  are  enough  to 
keep  the  time  and  energies  of  the  aver- 
age cadet  fully  occupied.  While  colleges 
and  technical  schools  of  course  offer  to 
their  students  opportunities  of  advancing 
farther  in  any  one  branch  of  knowledge 
than  can  be  done  here,  none  requires  as 
much  as  does  the  Academy ;  very  much 


branches  studied,  physics  and  mechanics. 
The  instruction  in  physics  extends  over 
the  year,  and  the  following  program  gives 
a  general  idea  of  the  work  done  in  the 
first  term  :  recitations  on  simple  harmonic 
motion  ;  wave  motions,  sound,  light,  and 
heat ;  practical  work  in  the  physical 
laboratory,  comprising  experiments  illus- 
trating the  daily  recitations,  and  some 
exact  measurements,  such  as  the  deter- 
mination of  the  candle-power  of  gas  and 
electric  lights,  index  of  refraction  of 
glass  prisms,  lenses  and  liquids,  focal 
length  of  lenses,  length  of  light  waves  ; 
photography ;  and  in  addition  a  short 
course  in  chemical  analysis.     During  the 


Dress  Parade.  —  "Parade  Rest. 


less  s-tudy  and  knowledge  than  is  neces- 
sary here  would  graduate  a  young  man 
from  any  of  our  colleges  or  technical 
schools.  The  standard  should  be  high 
because  of  the  needs  of  the  service,  and 
it  can  be  made  and  kept  high  since  the 
life  and  prosperity  of  the  institution  do 
not  in  the  least  depend  upon  the  number 
of  graduates. 

The  branches  taught  are  many  and  the 
knowledge  obtained  by  the  cadets  in  each 
branch  is  thorough.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  every  cadet  graduated  is  a  specialist 
in  every  branch  he  has  studied,  or  that 
he  has  pursued  any  one  study  to  the  end  ; 
but  he  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects, and  that  considerably  beyond  the 
elementary  principles.  In  the  third  year, 
as  noted    above,    we  find  among    other 


second  term  the  recitations  in  light  and 
heat  are  concluded,  and  electricity  and 
magnetism  are  commenced.  The  practi- 
cal work  in  the  physical  laboratory  con- 
sists of  calibration  of  thermometers, 
determination  of  the  hygrometric  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  measurements  of  the 
coefficients  of  expansion  and  the  specific 
and  latent  heat  of  various  substances, 
other  experiments  illustrating  the  course 
of  study  and  leading  to  the  skilful  use  of 
instruments  of  precision,  general  experi- 
ments illustrating  the  phenomena  of 
statical  and  voltaic  electricity,  setting  up 
and  comparing  galvanic  cells  and  second- 
ary batteries,  measuring  their  resistance 
and  electromotive  force,  calibration  of 
galvanometers,  determination  of  dip  and 
horizontal  intensity.  In  mechanics,  taken 
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up  in  the  second  term,  the  subjects  treated 
are  :  kinematics,  dynamics,  kinetics,  hy- 
dromechanics, the  motion  of  projectiles, 
friction  and  other  resistances,  the  applica- 
tion of  mechanical  principles  to  simple 
machines  and  to  instruments.  The  greater 
part  of  the  academical  course,  particularly 
in  the  departments  of  mathematics,  modern 
languages,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  the 
professional  branches,  is  thorough,  as  in 
the  examples  above,  although  the  short 
time  given  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
treatment  of  some  subjects  should  be  less 
thorough  than  might  be  desired.  Such 
is  the  case  in  history  and  literature,  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  international  law,  and 
a  few  other  subjects.  Yet  in  the  subject 
of  history,  in  the  fourth  class  (first  year) 
Swinton's  "  Outline  of  the  World's  His- 
tory "  is  completed  in  the  first  term  and 
Green's  "  Short  History  of  the  English 
People,"  in  the  second.  While  not 
being  as  much  of  a  course  as  could  be 
desired  for  a  general  education,  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  technical  one  here  given, 
and  gives  a  good  ground  for  future  read- 
ing, especially  as  the  examination  for 
admission  requires  a  pretty  thorough 
knowledge  of  American  history. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the   application   in 
the   laboratory   of    principles    studied    in 


the  text-books  is  at  once  made,  so  that  a 
working  knowledge  goes  along  with  the 
theoretical;  and  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  course  on  electricity  and  magne- 
tism, which  extends  through  the  first  term 
of  the  fourth  year,  is  a  very  complete 
one,  giving  much  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal instruction  in  these  important  branches. 
The  scope  of  all  departments  is  continu- 
ally increasing.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  with  those  treating  of  ordnance, 
ship-building,  electricity  and  magnetism, 
marine  engines  and  deviation  of  com- 
passes. Compare  the  treatment  of  any 
of  these  subjects  twenty  years  ago  with 
their  treatment  to-day  and  it  will  at  once 
be  seen  what  immense  progress  has  been 
made  in  them.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
naval  officer  should  be  abreast  of  the  times, 
and  every  endeavor  is  made  to  keep  the 
course  up  to  the  discoveries  and  inven-* 
tions  of  the  day. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
practical  work  in  all  the  departments.  The 
cadet  on  finishing  a  text-book  is  not  merely 
a  master  of  the  subject  of  the  text,  but  has 
actually  applied  the  principles.  As  stated 
before,  —  and  too  much  stress  can  not  be 
laid  upon  the  fact,  —  this  is  essentially  a 
school  of  application,  and  its  graduates 
are  proficient  in  more  than  theory. 
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From  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  admission  until  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  the  process  of  instruction  is  a  weed- 
ing out.  About  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
candidates  are  admitted ;  while  of  those 
that  enter  forty- two  per  cent  only  are 
graduated.  ]  The  greater  part  of  those  who 
drop  out  do  so  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
The  figures  need  no  explanation  or  apol- 
ogy ;  what  the  course  requires  and  what  the 
navy  requires  is  brains  ;  and  the  moderate- 
ly or  fairly  intelligent  lad  will  have  to  work 
hard  to  get  through.    On  the  other  hand, 


the  Academy  until 


from  his  entrance  to 
the  final  examina- 
tions have  been  pas- 
sed, six  years  later 
(after  he  has  return- 
ed from  a  two  years 
cruise),  the  cadet  is 
engaged  in  a  compe- 
tition with  his  fellows, 
keen,  constant  and 
honorable  ;  for  on  his 
standing  in  his  class 
depends  whether  he 
gets  his  commission 
as  an  officer  or  is  re- 
legated to  the  peace- 
ful walks  of  civil  life. 
If  he  stands  high,  he 
studies  hard  to  stand 
higher,  in  order  to 
take  future  rank 
above  somebody 
else  ;  if  he  stands  be- 
tween fifteen  and 
twenty,  he  studies 
hard  to  stand  a  little 

higher,  —  for  while  the  law  requires 
that  fifteen  cadets  be  commissioned  each 
year,  no  more  are  taken  into  the  service 
unless  more  vacancies  have  occurred  in 
the  Line,  Engineer,  and  Marine  corps  the 
preceding  year.  And  the  poor  lad  who 
finds  it  hard  work  to  get  the  2.5  neces- 
sary that  he  may  remain,  studies  as  hard 
as  the  rest.  The  education  given  by  the 
Academy  is  an  expensive  one,  and  a  cadet 
who  graduates  has    a    thorough  ground- 

1  These  figures  are  obtained  from  an  examination  of  the 
results  of  ten  years.  The  period  examined  was  during  the 
time  when  the  age  of  admission  was  between  fourteen  and 
eighteen  years.  The  same  figures,  however,  represent  the 
result  at  West  Point,  where  practically  the  same  system 
prevails,  and  where  the  age  of  admission  is  from  seventeen 
to  twenty-two  years. 


work  that  fits  him  for  almost  any  scien- 
tific pursuit ;  the  cadet  knows  this,  and 
that  his  living  for  six  years,  a  chance  to 
see  a  little  of  the  world  on  the  two  years 
cruise,  and  an  honorable  discharge  with 
$1000,  are  to  be  obtained  if  he  can  only 
get  that  2.5.  "Tecumseh,"  the  figure- 
head of  the  old  Delaware,  is  called  the 
"God  of  Two-Five,"  and  silently  views 
the  cadets  as  they  daily  march  by  him  to 
their  recitations,  and  those  struggling  for 
a  "  two-five  "  send  a  pleading  look  into 
his  grim  old  face  and  try  to  tip  their  caps 
to  him  without   being  detected  by  their 


comrades.  It  is  said  that  on  nights  be- 
fore examinations  flitting  figures  are 
sometimes  seen  here  and  mumbled 
orisons  are  heard,  the  last  resort  of  the 
desperate,  unsatisfactory  cadet. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  study  of 
the  classic  languages  finds  no  place  here. 
The  mental  drill  given  by  their  study  is 
here  obtained  from  mathematics,  neces- 
sary in  most  of  the  professional  branches. 
While  the  necessary  studies  so  completely 
absorb  the  time  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  introducing  any  such  subjects  as 
philology,  metaphysics  or  political  econ- 
omy, desirable  in  a  broad  education,  it 
must    be    admitted  that    for  a   technical 
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course  that  of  the  Naval  Academy  is  a 
very  broad  one.  The  time  now  devoted 
to  the  course  is  fully  occupied,  and  more 
could  be  employed ;  though  it  is  prob- 
ably advisable  that  any  addition  to  the 
course  should  be  made  later,  after  the 
cadet  becomes  an  officer,  in  the  form  of 
a  post-graduate  course,  as  is  now  done 
to  a  limited  extent  at  the  Naval  War 
College  at  Newport. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  first  two  years 
are  preparatory  to  the  last  two,  in  which 
are  taken  up  all  the  technical  and  profes- 
sional subjects ;  although  the  practical 
instruction  in  pro- 
fessional matters 
begins,  in  the  shape 
of  the  many  and 
varied  drills,  as  soon 
as  the  candidate 
enters.  Drills  and 
exercises  take  place 
four  days  in  the 
week,  from  4.00  to 
5.30  P.M.  Wed- 
nesday afternoons 
from  4  o'clock  to 
supper  time  and 
Saturdays  after  1 
P.M.  are  given  up 
to  recreation.  From 
March  10  to  the 
end  of  the  year 
the  whole  of  Satur- 


day morning,  8 
A.M.  to  1  P.M., 
is  occupied  with 
exercises  on  board 
ship  while  under 
way,  seamanship 
and  gunnery  drills 
taking  place  in  al- 
ternate weeks.  The 
drills  and  exercises 
include  the  follow- 
ing : 

School   of   the 
soldier,      company, 
and   battalion ;    ar- 
tillery with  howitz- 
ers   on    shore    and 
in    boats  ;    signals ; 
mortar ;  great  guns  ; 
torpedoes ;  machine 
guns ;    target  prac- 
tice with  revolver,  rifle,   great    gun,  and 
machine  gun  ;  monitor  under  way  ;  knot- 
ting   and    splicing;    handling  sails    and 
spars ;  handling   ships    under  way ;   fleet 
tactics  under  oars   and  under  sails  and 
with  steam  launches  ;   boat  sailing  ;  work 
in    the    machine    shops,    fire-room,    and 
engine  -  room  ;    fencing   with    small   and 
broad  sword  ;  boxing ;  swimming  ;  danc- 
ing ;  and  exercises  in  the  gymnasium. 

These  drills,  as  will  be  seen,  furnish 
physical  exercise  in  great  variety,  and 
come  at  the  right  time  in  the  day  to  re- 
lieve the  fatigue  resulting  from  six  hours 


The  "  Antietam,"  the  Working  Model  of  a  Full-Rigged  Ship,  41  feet  long. 
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of  study  and  recitation.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  half  dozen,  they  take 
place  in  the  open  air,  except  when  stormy 
weather  makes  it  necessary  to  have  them 
in  the  armory  or  other  drill  room.  All 
exercises  are  compulsory  on  all  cadets, 
the  sick  being  excused  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  medical  officer  on  duty  for 
the  day.  Gymnastics  are  compulsory 
during  the  first  year,  but  optional  there- 
after ;  the  annual  exhibition  of  general 
gymnasium  work  shows  results  that  are 
unexcelled  in  the  country. 

When  the  cadets  are  first  admitted, 
they  are  of  all  degrees  of  awkwardness 
and  clumsiness,  as  is  to  be  expected  from 
their  rapid  growth,  youth,  and  lack  of 
previous  proper  training  in  easy  and 
graceful  carriage.  To  them  the  drills  at 
the  start  seem  long  and  fatiguing,  but 
they  very  soon  become  used  to  the  differ- 
ent exercises,  and  the  beneficial  results 
are  seen  at  once ;  gawkiness  disappears, 
and  in  its  place  we  see  the  straight,  sup- 
ple, graceful  carriage,  the  sure  result  of 
a  systematic  military  training.  A  search- 
ing physical  examination  is  part  of  the 
entrance  examination  and  of  each  subse- 
quent annual  examination,  so  that  the 
cadets  graduated  are  a  set  of  picked  men, 
mentally  and  physically.  The  regular 
hours  for  rising  and  retiring,  the  excel- 
lent physical  exercise,  and  the  plain, 
wholesome,  substantial  food  taken  at  the 
age  when  youth  is  so  rapidly  developing 
into  manhood  can  hardly  fail  to  make 
fine  physical  specimens  from  selected 
material.  The  health  of  the  corps  is 
remarkable,  there  having  been  but  eigh- 
teen deaths  since  1853  —  and  several  of 
these  the  result  of  accidents. 

Another  great  help  in  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  cadet  is  the  practice 
cruise.  In  fact,  these  cruises  are  very 
valuable  in  every  way,  giving  three  months 
of  application  in  the  professional  branches. 
About  June  12  of  each  year  the  cadets 
of  the  first,  third  and  fourth  classes  are 
embarked  upon  the  practice  ship  for  the 
summer  cruise,  and  the  time  until  Sep- 
tember 1  is  spent  at  sea  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  practical  duties  of  seamen 
and  officers,  when  the  cadets  do  the  work 
of  handling  sails,  spars,  boats  and  guns, 
and  handle   the    ship    under    sail  in  the 


various  evolutions,  such  as  tacking, 
wearing,  box-hauling,  and  chappeling. 
Throughout  the  cruise  the  cadets  of  the 
first  class  are  given  in  rotation  the  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  in  charge  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  ship,  as  though  they 
were  officers.  The  Constellation  has 
been  for  many  years  the  practice  ship, 
and  her  name  alone  inspires  patriotic 
recollections  of  former  naval  prowess. 
On  the  return  of  the  ship  in  September, 
the  cadets  disembark  from  her,  brown  as 
berries  and  tough  as  nuts,  with  a  slight 
roll  in  their  walk  and  a  little  more  sea  in 
their  talk  than  previously.  From  Sep- 
tember 1  to  October  1,  all  except  the 
fourth  class  are  granted  leave,  and  glad- 
den the  hearts  of  their  relatives  and 
friends  —  especially  their  young  lady 
friends  —  by  their  manly  appearance, 
their  handsome  uniforms,  their  accom- 
plishments, their  nautical  talk,  and  their 
accounts  of  life  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

During  the  summer,  the  second  class, 
remaining  at  the  Academy,  has  been 
employed  in  the  forenoons  with  work  in 
the  machine  shops  and  in  the  afternoon 
with  exercises  in  boats  and  at  target  prac- 
tice with  machine  and  great  guns.  Be- 
sides the  Constellation,  soon  to  be  replaced 
by  a  modern  steel  steamer,  Bancroft,  there 
are  at  the  Academy  the  old  sloop-of-war 
Santee,  used  for  instruction  in  handling 
broadside  guns ;  the  Wyoming,  a  steam 
corvette,  used  for  seamanship  drill  and 
great  gun  target  practice  ;  the  Standish, 
an  iron  tug  also  used  for  target  practice  ; 
the  monitor  Passaic  ;  and  the  side-wheel 
tender,  Phlox.  There  are  also  twelve 
steam  launches  and  the  same  number  of 
cutters,  by  means  of  which  the  cadets 
are  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  evolu- 
tions of  boats  under  steam,  sails,  and 
oars. 

The  principles  underlying  the  instruc- 
tion at  the  Naval  Academy  are  these  : 
In  order  to  command  one  must  learn  to 
obey ;  that  one  may  know  when  a  thing 
is  properly  done,  he  must  know  how  to  do 
it  himself.  The  first  lesson  taught  is  un- 
questioning obedience  to  properly  con- 
stituted authority  and  respect  therefor. 
In  the  chapel  are  mural  tablets,  and  scat- 
tered through  the  grounds  are  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  brave  men,  com- 
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memorating  valorous  deeds.  With  the 
story  of  Cushing,  Herndon,  Mackenzie, 
and  many  others  daily  recalled  by  visible 
tokens  it  would  be  strange  if  there  were 
not  kindled  a  desire  to  emulate  them 
should  occasion  offer.  Certain  it  is,  that 
in  the  day  of  trial  the  graduate  is  not 
found  wanting.  To  mention  Samoa  is  to 
recall  thrilling  incidents  and  the  actions 
of  brave  men  who  did  credit  to  them- 
selves, the  service,  and  the  country ;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  and  pride 
that  the  naval  cadets  bore  themselves  in 
those  perilous  days  like  veterans. 

The  discipline  is  under  the  special 
charge  of  the  Commandant  of  Cadets, 
an  officer  second  in  rank  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, who  is  assisted  by  four  officers 
in  "  executive  duty."  Infractions  of  reg- 
ulations are  punished  by  a  system  of  de- 
merits, the  number  being  proportioned 
to  the  gravity  of  the  offence,  while  extra 
punishments  such  as  confinement  on 
board  the  Santee,  loss  of  privileges,  or 
extra  drill,  suited  to  the  offence,  are  given 
for  the  more  serious  breaches  of  disci- 
pline. j  A  maximum  yearly  number  of 
demerits  is  allowed  a  cadet,  the  number 
being  decreased  with  each  year  of  his 
stay  ;  if  a  cadet  receives  more  than  the 
allowed  number  he  is  deficient  in  con- 
duct and  liable  to  dismissal  the  same  as 
if  unsatisfactory  in  a  study. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  a  standing  in 
conduct  is  fixed  for  each  class  in  accord- 
ance with  the  number  of  demerits  re- 
ceived. The  standing  in  each  branch  of 
study,  in  conduct,  and  in  the  summer's 
work  are  combined  to  form  a  merit  roll 
for  the  year.  In  making  up  these  merit 
rolls,  the  mark  in  each  study  is  multiplied 
by  a  certain  coefficient,  constant  for  that 
study  and  class  ;  from  the  sum  of  these 
products  is  subtracted  for  each  demerit 
an  amount  that  increases  each  year  of 
the  course,  thus  putting  a  premium  on 
good  behavior.  By  increasing  the  co- 
efficient, important  studies  are  given 
more  weight  than  those  of  less  impor- 
tance. It  will  be  seen  from  the  maxima 
given  below,  that  the   importance  of  the 

1  The  regulations  combine  with  the  military  require- 
ments a  strict  moral  code,  and  some  of  the  heaviest  punish- 
ments given  are  those  for  lapses  from  morality.  All  cadets 
are  required  to  attend  divine  service,  either  in  the  Academy 
chapel  or,  if  of  a  different  creed  from  the  chaplain's,  with 
those  of  their  own  faith  in  the  city. 


course  increases  with  each  year,  the 
fourth  year  having  four  times  the  weight 
of  the  first.  When  the  cadets  return 
from  their  two  years  cruise  at  sea,  they 
are  examined  in  professional  branches ; 
and  the  result  of  this  examination,  com- 
bined with  the  merit  rolls  of  the  four 
years,  gives  the  final  standing  of  the 
cadet  upon  graduation.  The  maxima  for 
the  different  years  are  as  follows  : 

First  Year 76 

Second  Year      ......  152 

Third  Year .  228 

Fourth  Year 304 

Academic  Course     .     .     .       760 
Final  Examination     ....       240 

Entire  Course     ....     1000 

Cadets  rise  at  6  a.m.,  and  retire  at  10 
p.  m.  Of  these  sixteen  hours,  five  are 
devoted  to  study  and  three  to  recitation, 
one  and  one-half  to  drill,  one  and  three- 
quarters  to  meals,  two  to  formations,  and 
movements  through  the  grounds,  sweep- 
ing room,  making  bed,  changing  uni- 
forms, etc. ;  leaving  about  two  and  three- 
quarters  for  recreation,  social  intercourse, 
and  the  other  functions  of  life.  The 
cadets  are  paid  $500  a  year,  with  an  al- 
lowance of  thirty  cents  a  day  called  "  a 
commutation  of  rations,  "  making  the 
total  pay  $609.50.  This  is  at  the  Acad- 
emy ;  at  sea,  after  graduation,  they  re- 
ceive $950  and  the  "commutation  of 
rations."  While  at  the  Academy  the 
cadet  does  not  handle  his  own  money ; 
he  is  credited  with  his  pay  and  debited 
with  all  expenditures,  such  as  board, 
washing,  clothes,  books,  etc. ;  but  these 
expenditures  are  only  made  by  written 
permission  of  the  proper  authority,  so 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
monthly  cash  allowance,  the  chink  of 
money  in  the  pockets  of  the  cadet  is 
seldom  heard. 

Among  other  accomplishments  all  ca- 
dets are  taught  to  dance  ;  and  the  little 
hops  on  Saturday  evenings  and  the  large 
balls  in  January  and  June  are  pleasant 
occasions  for  all  concerned,  and  serve  to 
give  the  cadets  that  ease  of  bearing, 
knowledge  of  society,  and  polished  man- 
ner which  come  from  contact  with  "  le 
monde  elegant."  Music  at  these  enter- 
tainments is  furnished  by  the  Academy 
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band,  considered  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  United  States.  Band  concerts  are 
held  for  one  hour  morning  and  afternoon 
at  the  band-stand,  and  there  is  one  hour 
for  practice  in  the  gymnasium.  In  ac- 
cordance with  long-established  custom, 
the  first  selection  played  in  the  morning 
is  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and  the 
last  in  the  evening  "Hail  Columbia"; 
while  all  hops  are  closed  by  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  or  the  playing  of  "taps" 
on  the  bugle! 

The  Library  and  superintendent's  offices 
are  in  a  building  which  was  formerly  the 
gubernatorial  mansion  for  the  State  of 
Maryland.  The  Library  contains  about 
30,000  volumes,  well  selected  with  a  view 
to  the  needs  of  the  institution,  having  of 
course  many  works  on  professional  subjects, 
books  of  reference,  history,  and  travel ; 
of  light  literature  proper  there  is  none, 
though  a  few  standard  works  of  fiction 
are  on  the  shelves.  The  room  shown  in 
the  accompanying  picture  and  one  beyond 
it  have  been  added  within  the  last  twelve 
years,  necessitated  by  the  growth  of  the 
library;  but  there  is  now  shelf- room 
enough  to  accommodate  the  accumulating 
volumes  of  many  years. 


A  compilation  made  in  1890  showed 
at  that  time  there  had  been  graduated 
1,967  young  men,  of  whom  1,522  were 
then  living,  978  being  in  the  service, 
877  on  the  active  list,  and  101  on 
the  retired  list.  Of  the  544  who  had 
gone  into  civil  life,  the  majority  have  been 
successful  in  a  marked  degree,  while  some 
have  made  large  fortunes  or  attained 
positions  of  great  responsibility.  We  find 
them  successful  as  doctors,  lawyers,  civil 
and  mechanical  engineers,  electrical  ex- 
perts, inventors,  authors,  artists,  college 
professors,  a  few  as  army  officers,  and 
(though  the  Naval  Academy  may  seem  a 
queer  theological  school)  the  Academy 
has  one  graduate  who  has  taken  holy 
orders  and  is  in  charge  of  a  parish. 

Those  who  have  had  a  son  or  brother 
at  the  Academy  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  four  years  spent  there  are  years  of  in- 
tense application,  of  hard  work,  mental 
and  physical,  of  keen  competition.  The 
young  ladies  who  have  been  at  the  de- 
lightful hops  will  tell  you  that  the  cadets 
are  "lovely  dancers,"  the  music  "divine," 
the  Academy  "just  sweet."  They  have 
seen  the  play  and  the  relaxation  of  one 
evening,  but  have  not  stayed  to  witness 
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the  hard  work  of  six  days ;  and  their  im- 
pression of  the  Naval  Academy  is  one  of 
brass  buttons,  gold  lace,  music,  plenty  of 
partners,  and  a  general  butterfly  existence. 
The  contrast  between  the  actual  facts  and 
the  general  impression  is  great  enough. 

Life  at  the  Naval  Academy  is  full  of 
oddities  to  one  of  the  world  beyond  its 
walls,  but  so  much  a  matter  of  course  to 
those  accustomed  to  them  that  they  are 
not  even  thought  of  as  strange.  Even 
the  clock  on  the  tower  of  the  cadets' 
quarters  does  not  strike  the  hours  as  in 
other  places,  but  as  they  are  struck  on 
the  ship's  bell ;  through  the  still  hours  of 
the  night  the  "All's  well"  of  the  sentries 


posted  about  the  Academy  fails  to  arouse 
the  quaint  old  city  of  Annapolis,  slum- 
bering as  it  has  for  the  past  hundred 
years. 

Whether  the  cadet  at  the  end  of  his 
six  years'  course  goes  into  civil  life  or 
gets  a  commission  as  an  officer  in  the 
navy,  he  always  looks  back  with  pleasure 
to  the  years  spent  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
and  with  love  for  his  alma  mater.  The 
diploma  that  he  received,  showing  that  he 
had  completed  the  four  years'  course,  is  a 
certificate  that  he  possesses  endurance, 
perseverance,  and  mental  ability  of  no 
mean  order.  The  Hall  mark  is  only 
placed  on  sterling  silver. 


OLD    SHIP-BUILDING  DAYS   AT   DUXBURY. 

By  Lucy  P.  Higgins. 


THE  STORY  has  been  told  at  sundry 
times  and  in  various  ways  of  the 
days  when  ship-yards  flourished  all 
along  our  coast,  when  ship-builders  were 
numerous,  and  a  launch  was  a  frequent 
occurrence  in  many  if  not  all  our  sea- 
board towns.  But  those  days  have  gone 
by.  The  clink  of  the  busy  workmen's 
hammer  has  long  been  silent ;  and  where 
proud  trees  of  the  forest  once  grew  into 
new  forms  of  beauty  to  ride  the  waves  of 
ocean,  the  grass  grows  smooth  and  green, 
unruffled  by  a  single  chip  or  any  reminder 
of  those  scenes  of  activity  and  toil. 

The  good  old  town  of  Duxbury  was 
not  behind  in  sending  forth  the  products 
of  her  skill  to  ride  the  deep.  As  we 
recall  one  spot  after  another  within  her 
borders  where  the  keel  of  many  a  proud 
ship  once  glided  gracefully  into  the  wel- 
coming waves,  the  thoughts  go  farther  and 
farther  back,  to  trace  the  beginnings  of 
this  enterprise. 

We  are  told  that  the  first  vessel  launched 
in  this  historic  town  was  a  sloop  or  "  pin- 
nace," made  of  wild  cherry,  and  built  by 
Thomas  Prince,  whose  ship-yard  was  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Nook,  or  "  the 
Captain's  Nook,"  as  it  was  then  called  — 


the  "  Captain "  being  of  course  Myles 
Standish,  whose  grant  of  land,  several 
hundred  acres,  was  in  said  Nook  and  also 
included  Captain's  Hill.  At  the  foot  of 
this  hill,  now  surmounted  by  the  Standish 
monument,  he  lived  and  his  son  after  him. 
In  the  early  days  canoes  were  used 
largely  by  the  colonists  as  well  as  the  na- 
tives ;  and  it  was  only  now  and  then  that 
any  other  means  of  transportation  across 
the  water  could  be  obtained.  But  the 
people  found  other  accommodations  ne- 
cessary, and  sloops  and  other  small  craft 
began  to  multiply.  About  the  year  1700, 
Mr.  Prince  established  a  ship-yard  at 
Duxbury,  which  was  soon  followed  by 
others.  We  can  imagine  the  interest 
which  gathered  around  this  humble  be- 
ginning. Skill  might  not  have  been  want- 
ing, but  tools  were  scarce ;  and  the  en- 
terprising builders  were  fain  to  resort  to 
many  expedients  and  novel  substitutes 
for  the  regulation  materials.  Timber  of 
the  desirable  quality  could  not  at  first  be 
obtained ;  but  wild  cherry,  strong  and 
durable,  was  abundant ;  and  this  they 
used  for  several  years,  finding  it  an- 
swered very  well  for  their  small  craft.  It 
is  not  easy  to   enter  into  the  difficulties 
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which  attended  an  undertaking  of  this 
kind  in  those  beginnings  of  civilization 
on  these  shores,  and  little  thought  is  given 
to-day  to  the  daily  hardships  and  priva- 
tions of  the  fathers.  Beasts  of  burden 
were  scarce,  implements  of  labor  could 
not  be  readily  obtained,  and  many  of  the 
most  common  necessities  of  the  present 
time  were  unattainable,  many  of  them 
unheard  of.  The  roads,  excepting  a  few 
highways  built  with  great  labor,  were  sim- 
ply Indian  trails ;  and  the  only  means  of 
riding  was  on  horseback,  a  very  difficult 
procedure  through  the  thick  woods. 
Those  same  Indian  trails  were  remarka- 
bly direct ;  the  "  Massachusetts  path  " 
of  those  days  from  Plymouth  to  Boston 
being  now  the  "  old  Boston  Road  "  trav- 
ersed by  stage  coaches  for  many  years. 

Meanwhile  our  little  sloop  is  slowly 
growing  and  assumes  proportions.  Some 
of  the  workmen  doubtless  learned  their 
trade  in  "  merrie  England,"  and  others 
whose  wits  were  sharpened  by  necessities 
lent  ready  aid ;  while  all  who  could  spare 
time  from  other  toils  looked  on  curious, 
doubtful,  and  with  ready  criticism.  The 
master-builder  himself  must  have  had 
some  misgivings  as  the  various  exigencies 
arose,  one  after  another.  But  at  length 
she  is  ready  to  be  launched ;  and  friends 
and  neighbors  gather  to  witness  the  tri- 
umph of  skill  and  ingenuity  over  hard 
circumstances.  The  little  group  having 
secured  places  of  vantage  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  and  other  outlooks  through  open- 
ings in  the  trees,  are  waiting  in  eager 
expectation.  There  is  a  hush  that  is 
portentous.  A  moment  more  and  the 
tiny  craft  glides  gracefully  into  the  blue 
waters  of  the  bay ;  a  shout  goes  up  from 
the  assembled  neighbors  and  friends,  and 
a  weight  is  lifted  from  the  heart  of  the 
master-builder.  We  should  be  glad  to 
know  the  name  of  this  first  little  boat, 
this  leader  in  the  van  of  a  mighty  pro- 
cession that  was  to  follow,  —  but  we  do 
not ;  we  are  told,  however,  of  the  Sea- 
flower  and  the  Dolphin,  two  sloops  owned 
by  Joshua  Soule  in  1728.  About  this 
time,  in  1729,  "a  whale  veig  was  begun," 
showing  how  fast  the  work  went  on. 

Among  those  who  came  to  work  for 
Mr.  Prince  was  a  young  apprentice,  toil- 
ing patiently  and  becoming  skilled  in  all 


the  intricacies  of  the  trade,  whose  name 
was  destined  to  be  handed  down  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years  in  a  line  of 
distinguished  men.  Alexander  Weston 
was  the  apprentice,  and  his  son  Eliphas 
was  father  to  the  first  Ezra  Weston  called 
King  Caesar ;  a  street  at  the  present  time 
bears  the  appellation  of  King  street  in  his 
honor.  This  first  Ezra  Weston  was  born 
sometime  about  1750,  and  died  in  1836. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  wealth,  owning 
the  rope-walk  in  Duxbury,  an  extensive 
farmer,  had  large  interests  in  the  fish 
business,  was  extensively  engaged  in  for- 
eign commerce,  and  was  called  the  larg- 
est ship-owner  in  New  England,  some 
have  said  in  the  United  States.  His  son 
Ezra  inherited  his  father's  wealth  and 
added  much  to  it.  He  became  a  great  ship- 
builder. His  first  ship-yard  at  Harden 
Hill  was  called  the  "  Navy-yard,"  he  had 
another  at  the  Point.  He  had  frequently 
three  and  four,  and  sometimes  five  ves- 
sels on  the  stocks  at  once,  building  ves- 
sels of  all  sorts  and  sizes ;  many  were  of 
the  largest  size ;  among  them  were  the 
Onico  of  nearly  seven  hundred  tons,  the 
Mantio,  Vandalia,  St.  Lawrence,  Undine, 
Ad?nittance,  Joshua  Bates,  —  lost  at  sea, 
—  Lagoda,  Mattakeeset,  Margaret,  and 
Warwick,  all  from  four  hundred  to  five 
hundred  and  fifty  tons.  Mr.  Weston  manu- 
factured his  own  rigging  at  the  rope- walk 
inherited  from  his  father.  The  last  ship 
he  built  was  the  Hope,  about  eight  hun- 
dred tons,  —  the  largest  but  one  at  that 
time  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Weston  was 
called  "  Young  King  Caesar."  He  was 
born  about  1771,  and  died  1842.  He 
was  father  to  the  Hon.  Gershom  Bradford 
Weston,  born  in  1779,  and  Ezra  the 
third,  born  in  1809. 

The  second  ship-yard  of  which  we 
learn  was  owned  by  Mr.  Israel  Sylvester, 
who  occupied  the  site  where  at  a  later 
day  Mr.  Frazar  succeeded  him.  There 
was  a  sloop  launched  at  "  Bartlet's  yard  " 
in  1732.  The  third  yard  was  that  of 
Benjamin  Freeman  at  Harden  Hill ;  the 
fourth,  Perez  Drew's ;  the  fifth,  Samuel 
Winsor's.  "  Mr.  Winsor  at  one  time 
lived  on  Clark's  Island  and  built  vessels 
there."  Mr.  Isaac  Drew  built  the  first 
large  vessels  west  and  south  of  Captain's 
Hill.     About   1790,  a  wharf  was  built  at 
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the  west  of  this  hill  by  a  Mr.  Walker. 
Mr.  Isaac  Drew  had  a  ship  of  about  three 
hundred  tons  lying  there  in  1820. 

One  of  the  noted  ship-builders  oi 
about  1S00  was  Mr.  Joshua  Cushing,  who 
was  engaged  in  the  business  for  thirty 
years  or  more  ;  he  built  vessels  of  the 
largest  size,  the  Pocahontas,  etc.  Capts. 
Sylvanus  Drew  and  Joseph  Drew  and  Mr. 
Levi  Sampson  commenced  building  about 
1800.  Mr.  Sampson  built  the  brig  Samp- 
son in  1S12;  also  the  full-rigged  ship 
Clematis,  commanded  by  Capt.  David 
Low,  of  Charlestown,  sailing  from  Boston 
to  Havre  with  passengers,  and  called  the 
packet  between  Boston  and  France.  She 
was  succeeded  by  the  Napoleon  of  New 
York,  —  the  Boston  agent,  Thomas  Lamb, 
fitting  her  up  for  freight,  cotton,  etc. 
Mr.  Sampson  built  the  Rosanna,  the 
Rhoshous,  and  others  of  about  three  hun- 
dred tons.  He  also  built  the  ship  Eliot, 
which  when  partly  built  took  fire  and  was 
about  half  burned.  He  built  seventy-five 
or  more  vessels,  mostly  brigs,  many  of 
them  for  Boston  and  Duxbury,  and  retired 
about  1850.  His  son,  Augustus  Sampson, 
about  1847  built  the  Ionia,  a  packet 
which  sailed  up  the  straits,  and  was  owned 
by  Daniel  Sharp.  He  built  the  Fidels 
for  Sampson  &  Knowles,  who  sold  her  to 
California ;  these  were  the  days  of  the 
California  excitement,  when  the  gold- 
fever  raged.  He  built  the  Mozart,  the 
John  Allen,  which  also  went  to  California, 
and  the  brigs  Tone  an  and  Eialus.  Mr. 
Weston  about  this  time  had  the  ship  St. 
Law?-ence  on  the  stocks,  which  caught 
fire  and  was  nearly  half  consumed.  The 
fire  spread  in  the  yard,  and  the  work- 
shops and  all  the  tools  and  models  were 
destroyed.  But  Mr.  Augustus  Sampson 
succeeded  in  finishing  the  ship,  modeling 
the  new  part  from  what  remained  of  the 
old. 

Joseph  Barstow,  about  1800,  had  a  yard 
near  the  Nook, south-east  from  the  "New 
Road,"  where  he  built  several  schooners. 
Benjamin  Prior  had  a  yard  at  Harden 
Hill  before  181 2.  Isaiah  Bradford  built 
at  Island  Creek  some  time  before  1820; 
his  work-house  was  standing  at  that  time. 
Joseph  Wadsworth  and  James  Southworth 
both  built  west  of  Captain's  Hill.  James 
Soule    built   schooners   and   market-boats 


from  181 5  until  about  1840.  Mr.  Joseph 
Drew's  work-house  was  still  standing  in 
1820.  Samuel  Hall  was  a  noted  ship- 
builder. He  began  about  1837,  and 
built  some  of  the  largest  ships,  among 
which  were  the  Narraganset,  seven  hun- 
dred tons,  and  the  Constantine,  about 
seven  hundred  and  forty  tons,  "the  largest 
cotton- freighting  ship  at  that  time  in  the 
United  States."  Mr.  Hall  went  from 
Duxbury  to  Medford  and  East  Boston, 
where  he  established  the  first  ship-yard 
on  that  island.  Many  of  the  Duxbury 
men  went  with  him. 

John  Oldham  and  Jacob  Weston  built 
at  Duck  Hill.  The  latter  was  burned  in 
his  own  house,  which  took  fire  in  the 
night  and  was  entirely  consumed.  It  was 
supposed  he  was  reading  the  paper,  and 
the  fire  caught  from  his  lamp,  as  he  was 
known  to  be  careless  in  this  respect ;  but 
only  his  skeleton  was  left  to  tell  the  tale. 

Hon.  Seth  Sprague,  Deacon  George 
Loring,  Samuel  Delano,  Joshua  Cushman, 
Zenas  Wadsworth,  Reuben  Drew,  Charles 
Drew,  Samuel  A.  Frazar,  David  Turner 
and  George  Cushing  are  some  of  the 
names  given  of  builders,  all  of  whom 
were  prominent  fifty  years  ago.  Mr. 
William  Paulding  was  an  apprentice  to 
Charles  Drew  in  1823,  afterwards  becom- 
ing a  ship-builder,  in  which  business  he 
was  engaged  for  thirty-two  years,  building 
fifty-two  market-boats,  schooners  and 
barks.  The  Forest  King  and  Equity 
were  the  first  two  launched  by  him.  In 
1849  he  launched  the  bark  Bay  State, 
commanded  by  Capt.  Dill,  of  Chatham, 
for  the  Philadelphia  line.  In  1858  he 
built  the  bark  Smyrniot,  Capt.  John  Wes- 
ton. She  sailed  for  Smyrna,  making  the 
quickest  passage  on  record,  being  but 
twenty  days  to  Smyrna  and  thirty-two 
home.  She  cost  $21,500,  and  paid  for 
herself  before  the  war.  During  the  war  \ 
she  was  bought  by  the  government  for 
$25,000,  and  at  its  close  sold  for  $12,000 
to  New  York  for  a  packet.  Mr.  Paulding 
also  built  the  Appleton,  Medora,  Celestia, 
E.  II.  Yarrington,  Mystery,  Emblem, 
Andrew  Carney,  and  the  Jennie  Fletcher, 
all  barks.  The  Olive  G.  Tower  was  one 
of  his  schooners  ;  while  being  launched, 
the  chain,  which  was  too  short,  broke,  the 
way  slipped  out,  and  she  fell  over  on  her 
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side,  directly  across  the  street.  With 
much  labor  she  was  finally  righted  and 
set  afloat. 

We  are  told  of  thirteen  yards  that 
were  in  full  operation  in  Duxbury  at  the 
same  time  (some  have  said  seventeen), 
many  of  them  turning  out  two  or  three 
vessels  every  year.  In  the  busiest  time 
they  "  built  in  every  little  creek."  About 
1800  there  were  ninety  sail  of  fishing 
vessels  belonging  to  the  town,  carrying 
fish  to  the  West  Indies  and  bringing  back 
sugar,  coffee  and  molasses,  with  salt  to 
complete  the  cargo.  At  one  time  there 
were  sixty  Bank  fishermen  owned  in  Dux- 
bury.  In  1830  there  were  forty-three 
master  mariners  resident  in  the  place, 
and  as  late  as  1868  there  were  forty. 

Capt.  Alexander  Wadsworth  sailed  as 
master  in  fifteen  different  ships,  nine  of 
which  were  Duxbury  built.  In  1833  he 
went  in  the  Favorite  to  Trieste  with 
coffee  from  Boston,  returning  with  cur- 
rants, etc.;  in  1835  in  the  Falco,  built 
by  Nathaniel  Cushing,  to  Rio  Janeiro  for 
hides  and  horns  ;  in  the  Ceylon  to  Smyrna  ; 
in  the  Minerva  to  London,  Cadiz,  etc.  ; 
in  the  Vandalia  to  New  Orleans  and 
Liverpool ;  in  the  Vespavian  to  Havana 
and  Cronstadt ;  in  the  Mattakeeset,  the 
Baltimore,  etc.  His  last  voyage  was  in 
the  William  Wirt,  to  Havre,  in  1861. 

Mr.  John  Alden,  the  fourth  from  John 
and  Priscilla  of  historic  fame  (Col.  Alden, 
grandson  of  the  Pilgrim,  killed  in  the 
battle  at  Cherry  Valley,  being  his  father) , 
was  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Samuel  Frazar 
before  the  year  1800,  having  built  his 
house  in  that  year,  which  is  still  standing. 
Later  he  was  assisted  in  his  trade  by  his 
son,  Mr.  Samuel  Alden,  who  is  still  living 
in  the  house  built  by  his  father ;  whose 
hospitable  door  is  ever  open  to  the 
stranger,  and  whose  fund  of  interesting 
reminiscences,  told  in  his  own  genial 
manner,  never  fails  to  interest. 

Ship-building  in  Duxbury  was  much 
hindered  by  the  war  of  181 2  and  the 
embargo,  which  included  a  period  of 
eight  years  or  more.  In  olden  times 
timber  was  brought  from  Halifax  to 
Kingston  Landing  by  oxen  and  "  rafted  " 
from  there  to  Blue  River  in  Duxbury. 
Timber  was  brought  from  most  of  the 
adjacent   towns,   from  Bridgewater,    and 


even  from  New  Hampshire  by  oxen  direct 
to  the  points  where  it  was  needed ;  not 
infrequently  a  long  line  of  teams  could 
be  seen  at  different  places,  waiting  their 
turn  to  be  unloaded.  In  those  days  there 
was  abundant  employment  for  all,  and  no 
excuse  for  idleness.  The  genus  tramp, 
a  modern  production,  would  not  then 
have  been  harbored  in  any  of  the  New 
England  towns  ;  young  men  were  ambiti- 
ous to  possess  land  and  homes  of  their 
own  ;  young  women  to  make  those  homes 
bits  of  Eden  to  the  ones  who  should 
choose  them.  The  era  of  work-shops 
and  boarding-houses  had  not  then  dawn- 
ed, —  and  has  not  yet  dawned  in  Dux- 
bury. 

The  late  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Loring  said  in 
his  address  at  the  two  hundred  and  fifti- 
eth   anniversary   of  the    town    in    1887  : 

"  The  names  of  Sampson  and  Weston,  Drew, 
Frazar,  Loring  and  Winsor  will  outshine  in  my 
mind  all  the  McKays  and  Curriers  and  Halls  that 
ever  launched  a  ship  on  the  Merrimack,  on  the 
Mystic  or  the  shores  of  Noddles  Island,  and  will 
share  with  John  Roach  the  fame  of  the  American 
ship-builders,  whose  vessels  defied  the  storms  of 
ocean  and  resisted  the  destructive  teeth  of  time." 

At  the  landing  of  the  French  Cable,  a 
Mrs.  Loring  gave  the  toast : 

"  In  memory  of  the  past  generation  ot  ship- 
masters and  ship-builders:  May  the  electric  spark 
now  kindled  so  animate  the  coming  generation 
that  it  may  worthily  fill  the  places  of  the  past,  is 
the  wish  of  an  old  settler." 

The  late  Stephen  N.  Gifford  called 
upon  Dr.  Loring  to  respond,  and  he  then 
said  : 

" '  The  old  ship-masters  and  ship-builders  of  Dux- 
bury !  '  What  memories  do  their  names  awaken ! 
Their  lives  form  a  part  of  that  history  of  this  town, 
which  makes  it  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
advancement  and  progress  for  which  this  age  is 
distinguished.  They  gave  Duxbury  a  name  in  all 
the  great  markets  of  the  world,  and  made  it 
a  familiar  and  household  word  in  Antwerp  and 
Hamburg  and  Liverpool  and  London  long  ago, 
in  the  vigorous  periods  of  commerce.  And  who 
need  be  reminded  of  the  Sampsons,  that  stalwart 
race,  whose  axes  swung  the  brightest  and  sharpest, 
and  whose  hammers  as  they  drove  the  tree-nails 
wakened  me  at  dawn,  even  in  the  long  summer 
days?  And  the  Frazars,  the  Smiths,  the  Drews, 
the  Soules  and  Westons  !  The  old  ships  may  be 
gone,  the  '  Cherokee,'  the  '  Chocktaw,'  the 
'  Susan  Drew,'  but  the  good  names  of  their 
masters  still  remain." 

Porter  Keene  was  the  last  builder  of 
large  vessels  here,  commencing  in   1866. 
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Among  his  schooners  were  the  Alary  D. 
Lcachy  Mary  Chilton,  and  Augustus  Wil- 
son. He  built  the  bark  Samuel  G.  Heed, 
and  the  last  large  vessel  launched  in  Dux- 
bury,  a  three-masted  schooner,  the  Henry 
J.  Lippett,  one  thousand  tons,  in  1879, 
removing  from  this  place  to  Weymouth 
soon  after.  Merrit  Bros.  &  Standish 
built  small  vessels  for  a  short  time,  the 
last  being  the  Addie  R.  Warner,  about 
the  year  1S74. 

Duxbury  vessels  were  noted  for  "dura- 
bility, superior  models  and  excellent 
workmanship."  It  was  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation in  the  market  to  know  that  a 
ship  was  Duxbury-built,  Duxbury  being 
frequently  written  on  the  stern  to  ensure 
the  sale ;  and  any  man  who  hailed  from 
this  town  could  ship  at  any  port  and  on 
any  craft  without  other  credentials. 

Slowly  but  surely,  however,  the  business 
declined,  and  at  last  it  ceased.  Want  of 
material  at  hand,  and  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  procuring  it  from  the  East 
and  South  had  much  to  do  with  the  de- 
cline. Most  of  the  ship-building  at  the 
present  day  is  carried  on  at  Bath  and 
other  eastern  ports.  The  steady  inroads 
in  the  business  made  by  the  builders  of 
steel  and  iron  ships  is  another  potent 
cause  for  the  deserted  ship-yards  in  old 
Duxbury  as  in  many  other  towns.  With 
the  silence  in  the  closed  work-shops  and 
empty  yards,  a    season  of   quiet    settled 


down  upon  this  beautiful  old  town.  The 
young  men  scattered  in  different  direc- 
tions in  pursuit  of  various  vocations  ;  the 
railroad  made  this  possible.  The  coming 
home  on  the  several  holidays  and  on 
other  occasions  became  a  thing  to  which 
all  looked  forward  with  eagerness  and  de- 
light. For  somehow  the  old  place  is  the 
dearest  spot  in  all  the  world  to  those  who 
have  ever  called  it  home.  Many  think 
that  Duxbury  has  seen  its  palmy  days. 
But  the  world  moves ;  change  is  written 
on  all  things,  and  this  historic  old  spot  is 
no  exception.  Many  a  whilom  stranger 
to  her  former  greatness  has  already  looked 
upon  her  broad  fields  and  wide  expanse 
of  water,  has  taken  long  drives  through 
her  beautiful  woods,  and  looked  on  the 
historic  ground  with  thoughts  of  wonder- 
ful possibilities  in  his  mind.  The  sound 
of  a  new  industry  is  already  heard  :  and 
now  her  magnificent  beach  is  easy  of 
access  to  all.  Electric  cars  and  elec- 
tric lights  loom  up  in  the  near  future. 
The  tide  so  long  resisted  by  her  conserv- 
ative inhabitants  is  steadily  setting  her 
way.  Let  it  come.  Let  pleasant,  happy 
homes  be  built  on  all  her  cherished  hills 
and  in  all  her  peaceful  valleys.  Let  her 
waste  places  be  built  up  and  filled  with 
gladness  and  delight.  So  that  her  ancient 
loyalty  to  all  that  is  high  and  noble,  her 
spotless  record  and  her  proud  name  be 
preserved  untarnished,  she  will  be  content. 


&& 
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HIS   LAST  WORD. 


Phillips  Bkooks,  Jan.  23.  —  "  I  am  goi?ig  home. 


By  Mary  A.  P.  S tans  bury 


HIS  STRONG,  true,  loving  words  were  cast 
Like  bread  upon  the  world-sea's  foam ;  — 
Death  chose  the  sweetest  for  the  last, 
And  closed  his  lips  with  "  Home  !  " 


OF   LOVE. 

By  Irene  Putnam. 

SHE  spoke  of  Love, —  she,  pale,  serene  and  gray, 
The  open  volume  on  her  silken  knee ; 
There  played  around  her  lips  a  flickering,  dreamlike  ray, 
Her  pure,  sad  eyes  looked  out  and  saw  not  me. 

—  Her  pure,  sad  eyes,  so  clear,  so  soft,  so  bright, 

As  in  a  spell  !     Methought,  could  I  behold 
Within  their  solemn  veils,  I  would  know  Love  aright, 

And  that  Divineness  which  no  years  make  old. 


A   HISTORIC   DOLL. 


By  Caro  Atherto?i  Dugan. 


ESIDE  me,  as  I  write, 
sits  my  latest  and  most 
distinguished  visitor;  a 
quaint  little  lady  in 
Quaker  gray,  Polly  Sum- 
ner, aged  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  years. 

It  is  impossible  to 
meet  the  thoughtful 
gaze  of  her  black  eyes  without  fancying 
that  a  thinking  brain  is  behind  them, 
brooding  over  old  memories  a*nd  experi- 
ences, and  involuntarily  we  find  ourselves 
thinking  and  speaking  of  her  as  a  living 
personality. 

Could  her  close-shut  lips  open  to  tell 
us  of  all  she  has  seen  and  heard  in  her 
life  of  a  hundred  and  nineteen  years, 
what  an  audience  would  assemble  to 
listen,  for  not  one  among  all  the  people 
who  make  up  the  tide  of  life  in  Boston 
streets  to-day  was  living  when  this  little 
Polly  first  saw  the  light. 

She  keeps  her  secrets  well,  and  yet 
enough  is  known  about  her,  facts  that 
have  been  handed  down  through  five 
generations,  to  make  it  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  give  at  least  an  outline  of 
her  history. 


Polly  was  a  native  of  England,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1773  was  shipped  for  the 
colonies.  She  made  her  first  appearance 
in  Boston  on  the  morning  of  December 
1 6th,  1773,  being  then  placed  in  the  win- 
dow of  a  shop  where  English  goods  were 
sold,  on  Cornhill,  not  far  from  the  Old 
South  Meeting  House.  On  that  occasion 
she  was  not  dressed  after  her  present  de- 
mure fashion,  but  was  splendid  in  the 
English  court  dress  of  the  period,  wear- 
ing a  gown  of  rich  brocade  that  stood  out 
stiff  and  fine  over  a  large  hoop,  having 
pearl  beads  about  her  neck,  and  on  her 
round  little  head  a  cap  with  curling 
ostrich  plumes.  She  looked  fresh  and 
bright,  none  the  worse  for  her  voyage 
over  seas  from  the  mother  country,  and 
indeed,  the  good  English  oak  of  which 
she  was  made  might  well  stand  rougher 
usage  than  even  the  most  vigorous  cradling 
on  the  great  waves  of  the  Atlantic. 

Polly  looked  out  on  the  narrow  street 
with  eyes  full  of  wonder  at  the  strange 
aspect  of  the  little  provincial  town.  It 
was  indeed  a  narrow  and  crooked  thor- 
oughfare, this  old  Cornhill,  roughly  paved 
with  pebbles.  Foot  passengers  walked 
in  the  middle  of  the   street,  where    the 
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pavement  was  smoothest,  for  there  were 
no  sidewalks  in  Boston  in  those  days. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  pleasant  neighbor- 
hood. Across  the  way  stood  the  Win- 
throp  House  with  its  guard  of  stately  old 
trees,  and  the  South  Meeting  House  lift- 
ing its  spire  high  in  the  frosty  air,  and 
just  beyond,  on  a  cross  street,  Polly  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  curious,  wide- windowed 
building  with  projecting  upper  story,  where 
Ben  Franklin  was  born.  . 

The  little  English  lady  knew  of  no 
reason,  then,  for  being  especially  interest- 
ed in  these  buildings,  or  in  any  part  of 
the  quaint  provincial  town.  Later,  when 
she  became  identified  with  the  life  and 
interests  of  one  of  the  old  Boston  fami- 
lies, she  understood  better  all  that  had 
passed  before  her  eyes  on  this  memorable 
1 6th  of  December,  and  felt  grateful  for 
the  good  fortune  that  gave  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  life  in  Boston  streets  that 
day. 

All  the  morning  the  street  was  alive 
with  people,  their  faces  full  of  earnest 
thought  and  half-repressed  excitement. 
Men  would  collect  in  little  groups  outside 
her  window  or  within  the  shop,  and  she 
heard  snatches  of  talk  that  must  have 
rung  strangely  in  her  English  ears. 

She  saw  Samuel  Adams,  a  man  of  dig- 
nified presence,  in  plain  citizen's  dress, 
pass  her  window.  He  responded  with  a 
kindly  smile  to  the  greetings  of  one  or 
two  boys  from  the  South  Grammar  School, 
who  looked  like  miniature  men  in  their 
long  coats,  wigs,  and  cocked  hats.  A 
dark,  strong- featured  man,  whom  she 
heard  called  Paul  Revere,  entered  the 
shop,  and  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
James  Lovel,  the  school-master.  Dr. 
Mather  Byles,  the  sharp-tongued  old 
Tory,  walked  by,  casting  a  quizzical  glance 
on  Miss  Polly.  After  him  came  John 
Hunt,  the  minister  of  the  Old  South 
Church.  He  was  far  too  serious-minded 
to  have  eyes  for  Polly  in  her  brave  attire, 
but  he  turned  to  look  with  interest  at  a 
handsome  chariot  with  attendant  black 
footman,  now  rolling  through  the  narrow 
street,  within  which  was  seated  John 
Hancock,  in  fine  lace  ruffles  and  periwig. 
Suddenly  stopping  the  chariot,  Hancock 
leaned  forward  to  speak  with  a  young  man 
of  noble   bearing  and  frank  open  coun- 


tenance, who  stood  under  the  Winthrop 
elms.  Two  years  later,  when  the  whole 
country  was  mourning  because  Joseph 
Warren  had  fallen  beneath  the  fire  of 
British  musketry,  Polly  remembered  this 
little  street  scene,  and  felt  glad  that  on 
her  first  day  in  America  she  had  been 
granted  even  so  brief  a  glimpse  of  this 
true  American  patriot. 

Later  in  the  day,  Polly  saw  a  great 
throng  of  people,  seven  thousand  strong, 
on  its  way  from  Faneuil  Hall  to  the  Old 
South  Meeting  House,  which  was  better 
able  to  hold  such  numbers,  and  just  at 
dusk  the  quiet  of  the  street  was  broken 
by  a  sudden  war-whoop,  and  her  startled 
eyes  beheld  a  band  of  forty  or  fifty  Mo- 
hawk Indians  filing  past  the  crowded 
portal  of  the  church. 

Grim  with  war  paint  were  these  war- 
riors, and  their  dark  faces  were  full  of 
stern  resolve,  yet  they  were  apparently  a 
welcome  sight  to  the  people,  who  came 
pouring  out  of  the  Old  South  and  followed 
quietly  in  their  wake  toward  the  blue 
waters  of  the  harbor.  Thither  Polly 
could  not  follow,  but  she  caught  whispered 
snatches  of  talk  from  returning  groups  of 
people,  that  set  her  wondering  why  rea- 
sonable human  beings  should  think  it  a 
fine  thing  to  mix  the  contents  of  three 
hundred  tea  chests  with  the  salt  waters 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  not  until  months 
later  that  she  learned  the  reasons  for  this 
famous  brew,  and  then  she  reflected  with 
great  satisfaction  that  she  had  in  a  meas- 
ure assisted  at  the  Boston  tea-party,  the 
most  notable  event  of  the  season. 

It  had  indeed  been  a  memorable  day 
for  our  Polly.  She  wondered  a  little  why 
the  street  was  so  quiet  and  free  from  ex- 
citement on  succeeding  days,  but  she  had 
many  admirers,  and  was  well  content  to 
stand  in  the  window  and  hear  the  flatter- 
ing comments  on  her  fine  appearance.        \ 

One  morning,  about  a  week  after  the 
"tea-party,"  a  four-wheeled  chaise  drew 
up  before  the  window,  in  obedience  to 
the  order  of  its  occupant,  a  lady  with  a 
young,  bright  face,  who  leaned  eagerly 
forward  to  look  at  Polly. 

"John,"  she  said  to  her  servant,  "go 
into  the  shop  and  ask  the  price  of  that 
doll  in  the  window." 

John    returned    with    the    information 
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that  the  price  was  one  pound.  The  lady 
gave  another  wistful  look  at  Polly,  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  but  finally  gave  the 
order  to  drive  on.  Money  was  scarce  in 
those  days  before  the  war,  and  although 
the  little  lady's  purse  was  well  filled,  she  felt 
that  it  would  be  a  bit  of  extravagance  to 
give  that  price  for  a  doll.  But  an  hour 
later,  when  her  purchases  were  made, 
and  she  was  on  her  way  home,  she  again 
brought  the  chaise  to  a  standstill  before 
the  shop  window,  and  took  another  look 
at  Polly.  She  was  a  young  wife,  and  had 
no  children  for  whom  to  buy  the  doll, 
but  her  heart  was  filled  with  the  sweet 
hope  that  some  day  the  merry  laughter 
and  prattle  of  a  child  would  be  heard  in 
her  home,  and  her  impulse  grew  steadily 
stronger  to  buy  Polly  for  the  little  daugh- 
ter of  the  future. 

"I  know  they  will  all  laugh  at  me," 
she  thought,  with  a  smile  and  a  blush, 
"but  I  think  I  really  must  have  this  doll." 

So  John  was  sent  in  to  make  the  pur- 
chase, and  Miss  Polly  was  consigned  to  a 
box,  and  handed  into  the  chaise.  Her 
young  mistress  was  as  pleased  as  a  child 
with  her  new  possession,  and,  child-like, 
could  not  wait  to  examine  it.  She  re- 
moved the  box  cover  in  order  to  feast 
her  eyes  on  Polly,  and  thus  unwittingly 
gave  that  little  person  a  fine  opportunity 
to  see  the  town  as  they  drove  along. 

They  passed  the  Old  South,  Polly  little 
thinking  that  some  day,  when  more  than 
a  hundred  years  had  passed,  she  would 
enter  its  doors.  They  stopped  for  a 
minute  at  the  Three  Doves  on  Marlboro' 
street,  a  shop  where  English  and  India 
goods  were  sold,  then  drove  on  past  the 
Province  House,  a  stately  building  of 
brick,  with  the  arms  of  Great  Britain 
richly  carved  and  gilt  on  its  portico,  de- 
noting it  the  residence  of  the  royal  gov- 
ernors, the  approach  to  it  being  a  spacious 
lawn  shaded  by  great  oaks.  They  passed 
the  Liberty  Tree,  a  fine  old  elm  at  the 
junction  of  Newbury  and  Orange  streets, 
and  so  on  out  over  Boston  Neck,  a  lonely, 
desolate  highway,  bordered  by  brickyards 
and  marshes,  with  the  gallows  rising 
menacingly  on  their  left,  past  the  George 
Tavern,  and  into  Roxbury. 

Here,  in  an  old  two-story  gambrel- 
roofed    house,    shaded    by    magnificent 


trees,  lived  the  Sumner  family,  to  which 
Polly's  mistress  belonged.  A  bevy  of 
girls  looked  out  of  the  windows,  and  a 
chorus  of  merry  voices  exclaimed,  as  she 
entered  the  door,  "Why,  Polly,  what 
have  you  there?  " 

"  Now  don't  laugh  at  me!"  said  pretty 
Mrs.  Polly,  in  a  half-shy,  coaxing  way. 
"  I  couldn't  help  buying  her,  though  she 
did  cost  a  pound." 

"  A  pound  !  You  dear,  extravagant 
child  !  "  laughed  the  sisters,  as  they 
seized  upon  the  doll,  and  proceeded  to 
admire  and  exclaim  over  her. 

"Was  it  very  foolish  of  me?"  asked 
Mrs.  Polly,  a  little  anxiously. 

"  Not  in  the  least,  if  you  wanted  it, 
my  wife,"  said  a  young  man  who  had  en- 
tered unobserved.  His  face  had  an  odd- 
ly familiar  look  to  our  little  Polly,  seem- 
ing to  remind  her  of  one  of  the  band  of 
Mohawk  Indians  she  had  so  lately  seen, 
but  that  might  have  been  mere  fancy. 

"John  Williams,  you  will  certainly 
spoil  Polly  with  weak  indulgence  !  "  ex- 
claimed one  of  the  merry  sisters. 

"  Never  mind,  dear,"  said  Miss  Amy, 
another  sister,  patting  Mrs.  Polly  affec- 
tionately on  the  shoulder.  "  You  are 
better  worth  indulging  than  most  people, 
and  John  is  not  to  blame  for  finding  it 
out.  We  will  give  the  doll  due  honor  by 
naming  it  after  its  mistress  —  Polly  Sum- 
ner —  and  will  lay  it  aside  in  lavender  for 
future  use,  for  I  suppose  it  was  bought 
with  a  view  to  the  future,"  she  concluded, 
with  a  merry,  teasing  glance  at  Mrs. 
Polly. 

So  Polly  Sumner  the  Second  was  laid 
away  in  a  chest  in  the  attic,  to  wait  for 
the  advent  of  a  child  mistress.  The 
months  sped  quickly  by,  and  in  the  spring 
a  child  was  born  to  John  Williams  and 
his  fair  young  wife,  but  —  alas  for  Mrs. 
Polly's  day  dreams  !  —  it  proved  to  be  a 
boy  ! 

"  I  might  have  known  it  would  be  so#! 
It  was  a  foolish  purchase  to  make," 
laughed  the  young  mother  when  Miss 
Amy  reminded  her  of  her  namesake  in 
the  attic. 

"Oh,  Polly  will  have  a  mistress  yet," 
said  Miss  Amy,  and  her  words  were 
prophetic. 

Mrs.  Polly's  little  son   died  before  he 
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had  completed  his  first  year,  and  soon 
after,  a  baby  daughter  came  to  comfort 
her.  On  the  16th  of  June,  1775,  Miss 
Amy  mounted  to  the  attic,  opened  a  cer- 
tain chest  and  roused  our  Polly  from  her 
quiet  repose  amid  old  silks,  brocades, 
and  laces,  to  bear  her  triumphantly  down 
stairs,  and  present  her  to  little  Mistress 
Abigail,  aged  one  day. 

"  She  shall  not  be  exiled  to  the  attic 
again,"  said  Miss  Amy,  "but  shall  have  a 
chance  to  see  something  of  life  in  these 
stirring  times." 

So  Polly  was  seated  in  state  in  the  par- 
lor, beside  the  great  punch  bowl  on  the 
carved  mahogany  sideboard.  The  Sum- 
ners  kept  open  house,  and  many  people 
were  in  and  out  during  that  day.  Polly 
heard  much  of  General  Gage  and  his 
troops, —  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  en- 
forced in  retaliation  for  the  vigorous 
brewing  of  tea  in  Boston  Harbor, —  of 
the  sufferings  of  Boston  people, —  and 
the  brave  resolution  of  the  provincial 
army. 

In  the  early  dawn  of  the  following  day, 
Baby  Abigail  and  her  mother  were 
wakened  by  the  ominous  thunder  of  Brit- 
ish cannon  from  the  ships  in  the  harbor. 
An  exciting  time  was  this  for  our  little 
Polly.  All  day  long  she  heard  the  roar 
of  the  guns  ;  bells  were  ringing  and  troops 
marching  past,  while  people  rushed  in 
and  out  with  tidings  of  the  fight  at  Bun- 
ker Hill.  While  the  regulars,  in  their 
gay  scarlet  coats,  were  marching  up  that 
hill  to  storm  the  breastworks,  their  com- 
rades in  Boston  opened  a  furious  cannon- 
ade on  Roxbury.  A  cannon  ball  struck 
the  very  house  wherein  sat  our  Polly,  and 
John  Williams,  on  military  duty,  and 
obliged  to  be  away  from  home  through 
the  day,  breathed  many  a  prayer  for  the 
safety  of  his  wife  and  little  daughter. 
Just  at  dusk  he  came  in  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  said  to  Miss  Amy  and  her  sis- 
ters, "  I  am  off  duty  now,  but  have  an 
errand  to  the  Auchmuty  House.  If  any 
of  you  girls  like  to  come  with  me,  and 
mount  to  the  roof,  you  will  see  a  memor- 
able sight." 

The  sisters  eagerly  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, and  Miss  Amy,  suddenly  catching 
up  Polly,  for  whom  she  seemed  to  feel 
an    affection,    declared,    "  If    one    Polly 


Sumner  has  to  stay  at  home  and  miss  all 
this  glorious  excitement,  the  other  shall 
have  a  chance  to  see  something  of  it." 

And  so  it  chanced  that  Polly  found 
herself  on  the  railed  roof  of  the  Auch- 
muty House,  a  fine  old  Tory  mansion  re- 
cently confiscated,  and  used  as  head- 
quarters for  American  officers  ;  and  beheld 
the  sky  red  with  the  flames  of  burning 
Charlestown,  and  witnessed  the  frequent 
fire  of  shot  and  shell  directed  against 
Cambridge.  Suddenly  a  bomb-shell  came 
hurtling  through  the  air  in  the  direction 
of  Roxbury,  and  the  sisters  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  from  their  exposed  position. 

Through  the  days  that  followed,  Polly's 
ears  became  accustomed  to  the  sound  of 
British  guns,  their  fire  being  chiefly  direct- 
ed against  Roxbury.  The  Sumner  house 
was  much  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  ene- 
my, and  as  soon  as  his  young  wife  could 
be  moved,  John  Williams  took  her  to 
Dorchester,  where  she  was  in  comparative 
safety.  Her  mother  and  sisters  soon 
followed,  and  took  up  their  abode  near 
her. 

Polly  was  Miss  Amy's  charge  on  the 
ride  through  the  deserted  streets  of  Rox- 
bury, past  houses  riddled  with  shot  and 
abandoned  by  the  owners.  They  passed 
the  picket  guard,  and  were  passed  in  turn 
by  a  party  of  mounted  officers  on  their 
way  to  inspect  the  intrenchments.  One 
of  them,  tall  and  commanding,  in  blue 
coat  with  buff  facings,  and  a  black  cock- 
ade in  his  hat,  Miss  Amy  looked  upon 
with  great  reverence,  and  held  up  Miss 
Polly  that  she  also  might  see  General 
Washington. 

The  siege  of  Boston  lasted  eleven 
weary  months,  and  it  was  more  than  a 
year  before  the  Sumner  family  returned 
to  their  Roxbury  home.  Meanwhile, 
little  Abigail  Williams  had  grown  into  a 
pretty,  dimpled,  laughing  child,  a  minia-  v 
ture  copy  of  her  mother.  She  was  the 
pet  and  pride  of  all  her  Sumner  and 
Williams  relatives,  although  now  a  baby 
sister  had  arrived  to  share  her  honors. 

On  the  day  before  Thanksgiving,  1 777^ 
John  Williams,  with  his  wife  and  babies, 
drove  over  from  Dorchester  to  Roxbury 
to  call  at  the  old  Sumner  house.  As  they 
were  starting,  Mrs.  Polly  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "  Wait  a  minute,  John  !    Abigail 
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must  take  her  doll,  for  Amy  will  be  glad 
to  see  her  old  favorite." 

So  out  came  our  Polly,  attired  for  her 
drive  in  a  long  cloak  and  hood  of  blue 
with  buff  linings,  made  for  her  by  Miss 
Amy  when  her  gay  plumed  cap  became  a 
wreck  under  the  repeated  caresses  of 
little  Abigail. 

"  She  would  look  prettier  in  scarlet," 
Mrs.  Polly  had  demurred  when  Miss  Amy 
began  her  work. 

"  Would  you  have  a  Polly  Sumner  ride 
through  Roxbury  streets  wearing  British 
colors?  "  demanded  Miss  Amy. 

"  You  forget  that  she  really  is  a  Brit- 
isher," laughed  Mrs.  Polly. 

"  But,  thank  Heaven,  she  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  brought  up  in  an  en- 
lightened American  family  !  "  retorted 
Miss  Amy,  with  a  vigorous  snip  of  her 
scissors  at  the  blue  and  buff.  And  Polly's 
vanity,  if  she  had  any,  was  relentlessly 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  patriotism. 

"  John,"  said  Mrs.  Polly  as  they  drove 
along,  "  I  think  it  will  be  good  for  mother 
to  have  her  mind  diverted  by  the  children 
to-day.  It  is  such  a  hard  Thanksgiving 
for  her.  She  said  she  should  make  noth- 
ing of  the  day,  for  she  could  not  have  a 
thankful  heart  without  Edward." 

"  Has  she  given  up  all  hope  ?  " 

"I  think  she  has,"  replied  Mrs.  Polly, 
sorrowfully.  "Why,  Ticonderoga  was 
evacuated  early  in  July,  and  here  it  is 
nearly  December !  Not  a  word  from 
Edward  in  all  this  time,  and  his  comrades 
came  home  long  ago.  He  can  not  be 
living." 

Tears  filled  her  bright  eyes,  for  the 
young  soldier  was  very  dear  to  her. 

"  Do  not  give  up  hope,  Polly,"  said 
John,  cheerily.  "  He  may  be  a  prisoner 
only,  and  perhaps  he  will  yet  be  here  to 
make  Thanksgiving  for  Mother  Sumner." 

And  he  was  !  While  they  were  trying 
to  win  a  smile  from  the  sad-eyed  grand- 
mother by  calling  her  attention  to  the 
charms  and  graces  of  the  two  children, 
Miss  Amy  at  the  window  suddenly  sprang 
up  with  a  little  cry  of  joy,  exclaiming, 
"Here  comes  your  Thanksgiving,  mother  !" 

And  into  the  house  strode  the  brave 
young  soldier,  to  be  welcomed  by  deeply 
thankful  hearts.  Behind  him,  like  a  dark 
shadow,  followed  the  tall  figure  of  an  In- 


dian, and  when  the  glad  home  greetings 
were  over,  Edward  turned  to  him  and 
presented  "John  Conquetapot,  who  has 
been  a  good  friend  to  me  in  time  of  dan- 
ger, and  my  guide  through  the  wilder- 
ness." 

There  were  covert  smiles  over  the  queer 
name,  but  a  hearty  welcome  was  given  to 
Edward's  friend.  Even  little  Abigail, 
after  close  study  of  his  face  and  strange 
attire,  suddenly  walked  up  to  him  and 
thrust  Polly  into  his  hand,  nor  was  she  in- 
timidated by  his  deep  "  Ugh  !  "  of  aston- 
ishment. 

If  ever  you  surprise  a  half  smile  on 
Polly's  lips  to-day,  it  must  be  because  she  is 
thinking  of  that  night,  and  the  round- 
eyed  consternation  of  little  Abigail  at 
supper,  when  John  Conquetapot,  a  plate 
heaped  high  with  buttered  toast  being 
passed  to  him,  calmly  produced  a  large 
handkerchief,  and  emptied  into  it  the 
entire  contents  of  the  dish  ! 

I  wish  I  had  room  to  tell  of  half  the 
eventful  scenes  in  which  our  Polly  bore  a 
part.  She  was  a  constant  companion  of 
little  Abigail  and  her  sisters  for  many  a 
year.  In  their  arms  she  became  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  the  old  Auchmuty  House, 
which  she  had  first  entered  on  Bunker 
Hill  day.  It  became,  in  1779,  the  home 
of  Increase  Sumner,  a  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Polly's,  and  the  future  governor  of  the 
state,  and  Polly  soon  grew  familiar  with 
its  fine  old  rooms  and  broad  terraces,  and 
with  the  commanding  figure  of  its  owner, 
often  seen  in  cocked  hat  and  blue  cloak, 
pacing  up  and  down  under  his  walnut 
trees. 

In  the  stately  old  days  of  Washington's 
presidency,  Polly  had  at  times  a  glimpse 
of  society  life,  when  the  hospitable  doors 
of  the  Sumners  or  Williams's  were  opened 
to  admit  guests.  She  saw  ladies  in  beautiful 
silk  and  brocades,  with  elaborately  dressed 
and  powdered  hair,  and  gentlemen  in  wigs 
and  small  clothes,  with  fine  velvet  coats 
and  embroidered  vests,  exchanging  for- 
mal courtesies,  and  mingling  in  the 
minuet  and  contra  dance.  When  sweet 
Mistress  Abigail  gave  a  ball  on  her  eigh- 
teenth birthday,  Polly  was  made  splendid 
in  silk  and  lace,  and  brought  in  to  be  a 
spectator  of  the  gay  scene. 

Thirty-one  years   later,    Polly,    in    the 
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arms  of  Mistress  Abigail's  youngest 
daughter,  a  bright-faced  girl  of  fourteen 
years,  stood  at  a  window  of  the  Sumner 
house,  listening  again  to  the  familiar 
thunder  of  guns  from  the  old  Roxbury 
fort,  and  following  the  sweep  of  rockets 
through  the  air ;  but  this  time  their  mes- 
sage was  one  of  welcome,  not  of  menace, 
and  Polly  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
good  La  Fayette  ride  past  on  his  way  to 
enjoy  the  hospitalities  of  the  old  Eustis 
mansion. 

On  this  occasion,  Polly  wore  the  dress 
of  the  young  girl  of  the  period,  a  merino 
gown  of  blue  with  low  neck  and  short 
sleeves,  a  vandyke  or  ruffled  cape  of 
white  cambric,  a  little  bonnet  of  Dun- 
stable straw  tied  with  blue  ribbon,  panta- 
lettes, white  openworked  stockings  and 
shoes  of  tea-colored  kid  bound  with  blue. 
Her  coloring  was  somewhat  dimmed  by 
time  and  her  arms  and  legs  a  trifle  un- 
steady, but  in  all  other  respects,  she  was 
the  same  Polly  that  had  won  the  heart  of 
pretty  Polly  Williams,  as  she  drove  along 
Cornhill  fifty-one  years  before. 

Between  1817  and  1824,  our  Polly  was 
the  frequent  companion  and  playmate  of 
little  Mary  Williams,  a  niece  of  Mistress 
Abigail's,  who  lived  in  Boston,  in  the 
Codman  House,  a  family  mansion  on 
West  street,  directly  opposite  Mason 
street. 

It  was  the  child's  daily  pleasure  to 
stand  in  the  window  with  Polly,  to  see 
the  cows  go  by.  Her  father's  choreman, 
Shaw,  lived  in  a  ten-foot  house  half  way 
down  Bedford  street,  opposite  a  great 
pasture  called  Rose  Pasture,  where  cows 
were  kept.  Whether  the  thorny  wild 
roses  laid  claim  to  the  greater  part  of  this 
land,  or  whether  the  grass  on  the  Com- 
mon was  sweeter  and  more  nutritious, 
tradition  does  not  say,  but  every  morning, 
Shaw  drove  the  cows  through  West  street 
to  the  Common,  bringing  them  back  at 
night  by  the  same  way,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  little  Mary,  to  whom  this  pro- 
cessional was  an  important  event  of  the 
day. 

At  times,  the  child  and  her  doll  would 
take  a  trip  out  to  Roxbury,  and  visit  the 
old  Sumner  house.  Here,  the  garden 
with  its  fragrant  pinks  and  ladies'  delights, 
its  box-edged  walks,  and  laden  fruit  trees, 


was  a  source  of  great  delight  to  her,  and 
she  gazed  with  awe  at  the  cannon  ball 
embedded  in  the  wall  of  the  house. 
Polly  might  have  told  her  the  history  of 
that  cannon  ball,  for  she  had  felt  the 
shock    of  it  on  Bunker  Hill  day  ! 

Opposite  the  Sumner  house,  and  also 
boasting  a  generous  and  fruitful  garden, 
stood  the  Gilbert  Stuart  mansion,  then 
owned  by  Mary's  aunt  Robbins.  It  was 
a  beautiful  and  stately  house,  with  two 
immense  halls,  one  above  the  other,  oc- 
cupying the  entire  length  of  the  building. 
In  the  lower  hall  hung  the  family  por- 
traits, several  of  them  painted  by  Stuart, 
and  among  these  was  one  of  Mrs.  Polly 
Williams,  in  which  she  was  represented, 
not  as  the  blooming  young  matron  who 
purchased  our  Polly,  but  as  a  delicate- 
featured,  bright-eyed  old  lady,  in  a  cap 
of  snowy  lawn. 

The  large  parlor  was  a  palatial  apart- 
ment in  little  Mary's  eyes,  with  its  rich 
wainscoting,  many  mirrors,  and  wall 
paper  representing  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 
A  smaller  room,  which  had  been  Stuart's 
studio,  was  called  the  summer  parlor. 
Here,  one  day,  when  Mary  was  crossing 
the  room  behind  her  aunt's  chair,  her 
poor  little  toe  was  inadvertently  rocked 
upon,  and  turned  quite  black  with  the 
pressure.  Good  aunt  Robbins  was  en- 
tirely oblivious  of  the  mischief  she  had 
done,  and  little  Mary  made  no  appeal  for 
sympathy  but,  in  deep  affliction,  fled  to 
an  outhouse  to  weep,  and  nurse  the 
crushed  toe  all  hot  and  tingling  with 
pain. 

After  a  while  the  pain  abated,  but  the 
childish  heart  was  still  sore,  and  with  a 
homesick  longing  for  comfort,  Mary,  with 
Polly  in  her  arms,  wandered  into  the 
great  hall,  and  sought  the  companionship 
of  the  family  portraits.  Her  father's 
portrait,  a  fine  bit  of  Stuart's  work,  seemed 
the  nearest  approach  to  home  comfort. 
She  stood,  gazing  up  at  it  with  wide-open, 
tear-filled  eyes,  hugging  Polly  close  in 
her  arms,  a  pathetic  little  figure  in  the 
empty  hall.  She  wondered  if  the  por- 
trait were  alive,  and  vaguely  hoped  it 
might  be.  Yes,  the  eyes  moved,  —  it 
smiled  upon  her  !  It  certainly  was  alive, 
and  much  cheered  and  comforted,  the 
child  went    out    into    the    sunny  garden 
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where  the  sweet  influences  of  nature  soon 
helped  her  to  forget  her  woes.  A  child's 
grief,  and  quickly  over,  yet  the  remem- 
brance of  it  lives  to  this  day. 

Mary  and  Polly  were  frequent  visitors 
at  another  Roxbury  house,  on  Washing- 
ton street,  nearly  opposite  Eustis  street ; 
for  here  lived  the  child's  great  aunt  Sally, 
a  sister  of  Polly  Williams  and  Amy  Sum- 
ner. The  house  was  a  goodly  mansion 
in  those  days,  with  a  garden  behind  it, 
and  a  spacious  yard  and  great  trees  in 
front.  Within  a  year  or  two  it  has  been 
taken  down,  but  for  many  years  it  was 
widely  known  among  the  good  people  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury,  as  the  "  Snowdrop 
House,"  since  for  a  brief  season  in  every 
spring  its  yard  has  been  filled  with  the 
white  loveliness  of  snowdrops  in  full 
bloom,  a  welcome  and  cheering  sight 
under  the  wind-swept  skies  of  early 
spring. 

Year  after  year,  sad  faces  have  bright- 
ened, and  faces  lined  with  hard  work  and 
care  have  softened  into  smiles  at  sight  of 
this  spring  gospel  of  hope  and  good 
cheer;  the  children  from  close  and  sti- 
fling tenement  houses  have  watched  for 
the  opening  of  the  white  buds,  and  gone 
in  eager  groups  to  gaze  and  admire  ;  and 
many  flower  lovers  have  for  years  made 
a  spring  pilgrimage  to  Roxbury  for  the 
express  purpose  of  seeing  the  "  Snowdrop 
House  "  in  its  glory. 

Our  Polly  and  Mary  know  from  what 
a  small  beginning  came  this  annual  wealth 
of  beauty,  for  they  have  often  heard  aunt 
Sally  tell  the  story.  This  aunt  was  an 
invalid,  and,  sitting  at  her  window,  took 
note  of  many  small  happenings  that 
might  escape  eyes  having  a  wider  out- 
look. One  day  she  noticed  a  little  bird 
hopping  about  the  yard,  with  something 
in  its  beak.  It  came  nearer  and  nearer 
to  her  window,  and  tapping  suddenly  on 
the  pane,  she  so  startled  her  shy  visitor, 
that  it  took  flight,  dropping  its  tiny  bur- 
den, which  seemed  to  be  a  seed  or  bulb 
of  some  kind. 

Aunt  Sally  was  interested  to  see  what 
would  come  of  it,  and  had  it  carefully 
covered  with  earth.  She  did  not  forget 
it,  but  some  months  later,  when  a  little 
green  shoot  made  its  appearance  above 
ground,  watched  eagerly  until  it  bloomed, 


and  a  white  snowdrop  stood  revealed  in 
all  its  fragile  beauty.  From  this  parent 
flower,  most  carefully  guarded  and  cher- 
ished, sprang  hundreds  of  sister  blos- 
soms, until  the  ground  was  as  white  with 
them  as  though  winter  snow  had  fallen. 

Polly  Sumner  has  worn  Aunt  Sally's 
snowdrops  many  times,  tucked  into  her 
belt  or  pinned  in  her  bonnet  of  Duns- 
table straw,  and  she  must  still  have  pleas- 
ant thoughts  of  the  good  lady  and  the 
"Snowdrop  House"  whenever  she  sees 
one  of  the  fair  little  flowers. 

Another  memory  connected  with  Mary 
Williams  may  not  be  so  pleasing  to  Miss 
Polly  if  she  shares  a  certain  womanly 
prejudice  against  mice.  The  aunt  who 
had  charge  of  the  motherless  Mary  and 
her  sister  had  an  especial  aversion  to 
those  small  rodents,  and,  finding  that 
several  had  been  seen  about  the  house, 
in  an  evil  hour  she  told  the  children  that 
they  should  have  two  cents  for  every 
mouse  they  caught.  Little  Mary  was  full 
of  zeal,  and  made  diligent  search,  but  for 
a  long  time  the  mice  wisely  kept  out  of 
her  way.  However,  fortune  favored  her 
at  last.  One  day  she  was  dressed  in  her 
best  gown  and  nankeen  pelisse,  with  cot- 
tage bonnet  and  long  kid  mitts,  and  sent 
to  call  on  Mrs.  Jackson,  an  old  friend  of 
her  mother's,  who  lived  in  Crescent 
Place.  She  carried  Polly  who  was  also 
in  her  best  attire,  a  miniature  copy  of 
her  child  mistress.  The  call  was  success- 
fully accomplished,  Polly  being  greatly 
admired,  and  the  child  started  for  home. 
While  passing  under  a  tree,  she  saw  a 
leaf,  as  she  supposed,  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  found  it  was 
a  live  mouse.  Here  was  luck,  indeed  ! 
Full  of  joy,  she  grasped  it  firmly  by  the 
tail,  balanced  it  against  the  helpless 
Polly,  and  hastened  toward  home.  The 
mouse,  at  first  somewhat  stunned  by  its 
fall,  became  increasingly  lively,  but  she 
succeeded  in  keeping  her  hold.  She  met 
a  boy  who  exclaimed  eagerly,  "  Say,  little 
girl,  I'll  give  you  a  cent  for  that  mouse." 
"  No,  I  thank  you,"  replied  Mary,  "  I'll 
have  two  cents  for  it  when  I  get  home." 
Not  exactly  comprehending  her  aunt's 
ardent  desire  for  captured  mice,  but 
nothing  doubting  that  her  valuable  prize 
would  be  heartily  welcomed  and  appre- 
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ciated,  the  child  rushed  into  the  house, 
exclaiming  u  I've  found  one,  auntie  !  " 
and  —  let  go  her  hold  of  the  mouse. 
The  scene  that  ensued  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine,  the  characteristics  of  women 
and  mice  being  undoubtedly  the  same  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century  as  at  the 
present  day.  I  am  unable  to  say  whether 
or  no  Mary  received  her  hardly-earned 
money,  but  trust  that  the  aunt's  sense  of 
justice  counterbalanced  her  sense  of  per- 
sonal injury,  and  that  the  two  cents  were 
conscientiously  paid,  in  which  case  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  money  was  expended  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  some  amends  to 
the  patient  and  much  enduring  Polly  for 
that  walk  from  Crescent  Place. 

Many  years  of  active  service  did  Polly 
Sumner  know,  for  Abigail's  grandchildren 
began  to  claim  her  as  the  youngest  of 
Abigail's  children  and  nieces  laid  her 
aside. 

In  the  days  before  the  first  horse  rail- 
road, Boston  Neck  was  a  famous  resort 
for  sleighing  parties.  Polly  remembers  a 
gay  sleighride  through  the  crowd  that 
thronged  the  Neck,  on  the  day  that  she 
finally  left  Roxbury  to  take  up  her  abode 
in  one  of  the  fine  old  houses  that  over- 
look Boston  Common.  Here  she  re- 
mained for  many  years  treated  with  great 
respect  by  her  owners,  sometimes  laid 
carefully  away,  at  other  times  brought  out 
to  entertain  the  children  or  their  elders. 

In  this  house  she  dwelt  through  the 
eventful  years  of  the  Civil  War,  and  from 
its  windows  she  saw  many  a  regiment  de- 
part for  Southern  battlefields.  It  seemed 
strange  indeed  that  the  dark  eyes  of  little 
Polly  gazing  so  quietly  down  on  the  files 
of  brave  men  marching  southward  to  fight 
with  their  brothers  on  Virginian  soil  that 
they  might  save  and  strengthen  the  Union, 
should  have  beheld  their  ancestors  as 
bravely  struggling  to  establish  that  Union 
under  the  leadership  of  the  noblest  of 
Virginia's  sons. 

After  the  war,  the  family  life  being 
broken  up  for  a  time,  Polly  was  deposited 
in  the  Norfolk  Bank  with  other  valuables, 
as  an  interesting  family  relic.  After  a 
few  years  of  retirement  and  oblivion,  she 
again  saw  the  light,  this  time  as  the  prop- 
erty of  Mrs.  Langley,  the  selfsame  Mary 
Williams  who  had  been  Polly's  little  mis- 


tress and  playfellow  years  before  ;  and  in 
this  lady's  possession  she  still  remains. 

Mrs.  Langley  found  Polly  in  rather  a 
sad  condition,  minus  legs  and  arms ;  and 
much  faded  by  time  and  constant  use. 
A  touch  of  paint  brought  back  the  color 
to  lips  and  cheeks,  and  limbs  of  cloth 
and  kid  took  the  place  of  the  missing 
wooden  members.  Polly  was  then  dressed 
in  her  present  modest  and  matronly  fash- 
ion, as  became  a  person  of  her  age  and 
experience,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
days  of  her  utmost  splendor  of  attire,  she 
could  never  have  excited  greater  interest 
or  admiration  than  she  does  to-day. 

The  Old  South  Meeting  House  is  now 
used  as  a  museum  for  historical  relics, 
and  one  day  Polly  entered  its  doors,  and 
was  given  a  seat  of  honor  beneath  the 
great  pulpit  window  through  which  on 
March  5,  1775,  Warren  entered  to  fear- 
lessly deliver  his  oration  on  the  Boston 
Massacre.  Beside  her  lay  a  card  on 
which  was  written  : 

"Polly  Sumner,  purchased  by  Mrs.  Williams,  a 
relative  of  Gov.  Sumner,  in  1773.  The  old  Eng- 
lish oak  of  which  she  is  made  enabled  her  to 
withstand  the  caresses  and  abuses  of  five  genera- 
tions." 

Here,  within  sight  of  the  spot  where 
she  was  bought  more  than  a  hundred 
years  before,  Polly  held  her  court  for  two 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she  was 
taken  home  to  be  the  temporary  playmate 
of  little  Annie  Williams,  the  youngest 
grandchild  of  Mrs.  Langley,  who  was 
then  visiting  her  Boston  relatives. 

In  the  arms  of  this  dear  little  repre- 
sentative of  the  fifth  generation,  Polly 
sat  to  have  a  photograph  taken,  in  which 
the  sweet  seriousness  of  the  child,  and 
Polly's  look  of  demure  intelligence,  are 
in  charming  combination.  The  life-like, 
human  expression  in  Polly's  little  face  is 
indeed  marvellous  to  see.  s 

"  She  is  really  uncanny,"  said  one  of 
her  admirers  ;  "  I  expect  every  moment 
to  hear  her  speak,  or  even  to  see  her 
walk  across  the  room  !  " 

After  little  Annie's  departure,  Polly  was 
invited  to  take  a  trip  into  Roxbury  and 
grace  a  church  fair  with  her  presence. 
Again  she  journeyed  out  over  Boston 
Neck  and  speedily  found  herself  in  a  room 
devoted    entirely  to  dolls.     There    were 
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dolls  of  every  style  of  beauty  and  all 
imaginable  richness  and  variety  of  dress  ; 
but  our  Polly,  in  her  Quaker  gray,  took 
the  prize  as  being  the  most  notable  doll 
of  them  all. 

Her  next  appearance  was  at  a  lunch 
given  in  Danvers  to  an  English  Litera- 
ture class  connected  with  the  Woman's 
club.  Mrs.  Langley  was  a  member,  and 
being  quite  as  fond  and  proud  of  Polly  as 


her  great  aunt  Amy  of  blessed  memory, 
she  resolved  that  that  little  lady  should 
accompany  her  on  this  occasion.  Polly 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  rounds  of 
applause,  and  was  seated  at  table  in  a 
a  child's  high  chair,  the  most  honored 
member  of  the  company,  as  well  she 
might  be.  Who  of  them  but  Polly  had 
lived  under  the  rule  of  George  III., 
through   the    administrations   of  twenty- 
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three  presidents,  and  two  wars  that  made 
and  saved  a  nation,  —  from  the  days  of 
Benjamin  Franklin's  experimental  kite- 
flying to  these  days  of  telephones  and 
eleetric  cars  ;  from  the  days  when  it  was 
held  a  disgrace  to  wear  the  British  colors 
to  these  days  when  the  highest  commen- 
dation of  many  Americans  seems  to  be. 


"  It  is  so  very  English,  you  know." 

We  know  not  what  further  adventures 
may  be  in  store  for  Polly  Sumner,  but 
earnestly  hope  that  she  may  long  enjoy 
the  congenial  atmosphere  of  her  present 
home,  and  find  among  future  generations 
the  respect  and  affection  she  wins  from 
the  Boston  of  to-day. 


PIETRO    MASCAGNI,    THE    AUTHOR    OF    THE 
CAVALLERIA    RUSTICANA. 

By  Ash  ton  R.    U'illard. 


SHOULD  not  be  trespass- 
ing upon  the  attention 
of  anyone  with  obser- 
vations about  the  life 
and  career  of  Pietro 
Mascagni,  if  it  were 
not  for  a  very  agree- 
able impression  of 
h  i  m  f  o  rraed  u  p  o  n 
hearing  one  of  his  operas  produced  for 
the  first  time  in  Rome,  on  which  occasion 
he  appeared  personally  and  received  the 
adulation  of  a  very  enthusiastic  audience. 
I  became  so  interested  in  him  at  that 
time  as  to  be  induced  to  make  some 
superficial  examination  into  his  personal 
history,  and  from  this  to  go  farther,  and 
make  a  more  careful  and  extended  in- 
quiry into  his  life,  and  into  the  steps  by 
which  he  came  into  prominence. 

Here  is  an  outline  of  the  way  in  which 
his  first  opera,  the  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana," 
came  to  be  written,  in  July  of  1888 
Edoardo  Sonzogno,  one  of  the  leading 
music  publishers  at  Milan,  publicly  invit- 
ed all  young  Italian  composers  who  had 
not  yet  had  an  opera  represented  on  the 
stage  to  compete  for  two  prizes  of  three 
and  two  thousand  lire.  They  were  to 
write  an  opera  in  one  act,  with  one  or 
two  scenes  as  they  might  choose,  and  up- 
on any  subject,  grave  or  gay.  A  jury  of 
five  men,  well  known  either  as  composers 
or  critics,  was  named,  which  was  to  select 
of  all  the  operas  offered  the   three  best. 


These  three,  it  was  promised,  should  be 
produced  at  one  of  the  leading  theatres 
of  Rome  at  the  expense  of  the  publisher 
who  made  the  offer,  and  after  they  had 
been  so  presented  the  jury  should  finally 
make  their  award  and  assign  the  prizes 
to  the  two  best  works.  After  the  first 
announcement  was  made  everyone,  ex- 
cept the  young  men  who  had  set  to  work 
under  the  stimulus  of  it,  speedily  forgot 
all  about  the  matter,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic gave  no  more  thought  to  it,  until  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  year  1889,  when 
inquiries  began  to  appear  why  the  jury 
did  not  made  its  report.  Signor  Sonzog- 
no, who  had  established  the  competition, 
then  announced  that  he  had  addressed 
a  "  fervid  petition  "  to  the  commission  — 
that  is,  the  jury — urging  them  to  have 
their  award  ready  if  possible  by  the  close 
of  February,   1890. 

The  commission,  meanwhile,  had  been 
having  no  light  task.  Seventy-three  operas 
had  been  handed  to  them,  and  the  jurors 
were  so  conscientious  as  to  imagine  thai; 
their  duty  called  upon  them  to  examine, 
individually,  each  score  before  holding 
joint  sessions  and  discussing  the  works 
with  their  associates.  This  duty  was  dili- 
gently performed.  Each  score  was  ex- 
amined separately,  and  then  at  a  joint 
meeting  ballots  were  taken  to  eliminate 
those  which  were  out  of  the  question. 
Fifty-five  out  of  the  seventy-three  scores 
were  set  aside  in  this  way.     The  compos- 
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ers  of  the  eighteen  which  remained  were 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  jury  and 
perform  their  works  on  the  piano.  Four- 
teen came  and  did  as  they  were  request- 
ed ;  some  members  of  the  jury  undertook 
the  task  of  playing  the  other  four  to  their 
associates.  Plenty  of  time  was  taken 
for  this  work,  only  two  operas  being 
rendered  on  one  day.  After  that  there 
was  a  final  private  conference  and  com- 
parison of  results,  and  then  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  fifth  of  March,  1890,  the  com- 
mission announced  its  preliminary  ver- 
dict and  named  the  three  works  which 
they  deemed  worthy  to  be  given  a  public 
hearing  with  orchestra,  scenery  and  sing- 
ers. These  were  "  Labilia,"  by  Niccola 
Spinelli  of  Rome,  "  Rudello,"  by  Vincenzo 
Ferroni,  a  young  professor  at  the  Milan 
conservatory  and  successor  of  Ponchielli, 
and  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  by  Pietro 
Mascagni. 

At  that  time  no  one  had  ever  heard  of 
Mascagni  outside  of  the  circle  of  his 
personal  friends.  But  here  is  an  outline 
of  his  history.  He  was  born  the  seventh 
of  December,  1863,  at  Leghorn,  as  it  is 
generally  said  ;  —  as  it  was  told  me  by  a 
resident  of  Leghorn  not  in  the  city  but  at 
Antignano,  an  outlying  village  two  miles 
down  the  coast.  His  family  belonged 
to  the  humbler  class.  One  of  his  com- 
panions who  grew  up  with  him  at  Leghorn 
says  he  was  a  happy,  good-natured  sort 
of  a  boy,  but  careless  and  with  very  little 
persistence  at  anything  except  music. 
He  had  shown  the  ruling  tendency  of 
his  nature  by  composing  some  pieces  of 
music  before  he  was  ten  years  old.  A 
national  exposition  took  place  in  Milan 
in  1 88 1,  when  he  was  seventeen,  and 
Mascagni  contributed  to  its  musical  de- 
partment a  two-act  opera  or  cantata, 
which  secured  him  an  "  honorable  men- 
tion." He  sent  also  some  religious  music 
to  the  same  exposition.  Very  soon  after- 
ward a  gentleman  of  Leghorn,  the  conte 
Florestano  de  Larderel,  interested  him- 
self in  Mascagni  and  sent  him  to  the 
Milan  conservatory,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years  but  did  not  finish  the 
regular  course.  His  nature  was  too  rest- 
less to  make  confinement  to  systematic 
work  tolerable  to  him  at  that  time.  At 
Leghorn  his  friends   were   not  surprised 


when  they  learned  that  he  had  closed  his 
books  and  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
following  the  fortunes  of  a  travelling 
opera  company,  but  they  lamented  at  the 
same  time  what  they  regarded  as  the  loss 
to  art  of  an  unusual  genius.  There  can 
be  no  more  miserable  existence,  no  more 
intolerable  slavery  to  which  an  intelligent 
being  ever  binds  himself,  than  to  journey 
about  from  one  obscure  place  to  another 
as  a  player  or  companion  of  players.  It 
was  this  that  Mascagni  condemned  him- 
self to  do  —  not  as  player  but  as  a  con- 
ductor or  director  of  some  diminutive, 
perambulating,  musical  enterprise.  He 
annexed  himself  to  the  company  at 
Cremona,  went  from  there  to  Piacenza, 
Reggio  and  Parma.  The  company  came 
to  dissolution  at  Bologna  in  1885,  and  he 
returned  for  a  while  to  Leghorn.  One  of 
his  friends  has  spoken  of  encountering 
him  there  at  that  time,  the  same 
vivacious  spirit,  but  shabbily  dressed ; 
enthusiastic  and  still  hopeful  of  his  future, 
but  in  a  state  of  semi-vagabondage  which 
made  one  lament  for  him,  and  long  to  help 
him  to  some  better  development  of  himself. 
He  was  off  again  speedily,  and  this  time 
to  the  south  of  Italy,  taking  up  the  same 
wandering  life  and  directing  the  orches- 
tra in  small  opera  companies.  The  com- 
panies went  to  pieces  and  left  him  several 
times  apparently  at  the  end  of  his  re- 
sources. Once  in  these  periods  of  dis- 
tress being  at  Ascoli  Piceno,  a  town  at 
the  end  of  a  railway,  and  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  streams  which  pours  down  to 
the  Adriatic,  he  composed  a  few  frag- 
ments of  an  opera  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  "  Ratcliff."  After  other  wander- 
ings he  brought  up  sometime  in  1887  at 
Cerignola,  a  place  which  no  one  out  of 
Italy  would  ever  be  likely  to  hear  of  ex- 
cept for  Mascagni.  It  is  a  little  town  in 
the  remote  province  of  Terra  di  Bari, 
the  province  which  runs  down  toward  the 
heel  of  the  boot.  Mascagni  became  the 
director  of  the  municipal  band  there,  but 
confessed  afterward  that  it  was  a  struggle 
to  contrive  how  not  to  "  die  of  appetite  " 
on  a  salary  of  one  hundred  lire  a  month. 
The  problem  had  become  more  serious 
because  he  had  married  there.  With  his 
wife  and  child  he  lived  in  two  rooms,  and 
managed  to  get  on  as  best  he  could. 
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Mascagni  and   his  Two    Librettists. 


It  was  at  Cerignola  that  he  got  news 
of  the  Sonzogno  competition  shortly  be- 
fore the  time  had  elapsed,  two  months 
only  remaining.  Even  then  he  lost  some 
most  valuable  time  in  getting  a  libretto, 
coming  around  after  a  brief  scouring  of 
the  field  to  call  in  the  help  of  a  friend  at 
Leghorn,  Giovanni  Targioni-Tozzetti,  just 
his  own  age,  already  a  professor  of  liter- 
ature in  the  Royal  Naval  Academy  at 
Leghorn,  and  the  author  of  a  book  of 
sonnets  and  odes,  looked  upon  favorably 
by  so  distinguished  a  judge  of  poetry  as 
Carducci.  To  Professor  Targioni-Toz- 
zetti occurred  the  fortunate  idea  of 
selecting  as  the  theme  of  the  opera  Ver- 
ga's  story  and  drama,  Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana.  He  called  to  his  assistance  another 
young  man  of  their  fellowship  at  Leghorn, 
Dr.  Guido  Menasci,  and  together  they 
composed  the  libretto,  sending  it  to  Mas- 
cagni in  fragments,  sometimes  a  few  verses 
at  a  time  on  the  back  of  a  postal  card. 
The  composer  worked  away  at  Cerignola 
without  even  a  piano  to  help  him,  because 
he  was  too  poor  to  have  one.  He  has  said 
since  then  that  in  his  coarse  garb,  with 
the  blouse  of  a  peasant  and  a  leather 
belt  about  his  waist,  he  was  almost  happy, 


despite  poverty  and  privations,  in  the  fer- 
vor of  the  work.  His  score,  which  was 
signed  "Pax,"  was  one  of  the  last  to 
come  in,  and  indeed  arrived  in  the  hands 
of  the  commission  only  upon  the  last  day 
of  grace. 

The  announcement  of  the  name  of 
the  three  men  whom  the  jury  thought 
worthy  to  have  their  works  brought  out 
drew  the  attention  of  people  again  to  the 
Sonzogno  competition,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  operas,  which  was  promised 
to  take  place  speedily  at  Rome,  was 
looked  forward  to  by  musical  people  with 
much  interest.  They  were  all  given 
there  at  the  Costanzi  Theatre  in  May, 
1890,  and  although  Spinelli's  "  Labilia  " 
and  Ferroni's  "  Rudello  "  were  both  con- 
sidered works  of  merit  and  as  giving  much 
promise,  the  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana  "  was 
not  only  unhesitatingly  declared  by  every 
one  the  best  of  the  three,  but  it  produced 
a  great  sensation.  The  commission  met 
again  and  unanimously  assigned  the  prize 
of  three  thousand  lire  to  Mascagni,  giving 
the  second  prize  by  a  divided  vote  to 
Spinelli.  The  five  men  who  served  upon 
this  commission  and  whose  duties  termi- 
nated at  this  point  were  the  commenda- 
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tore  Platania,  the  marchese  Francesco 
D'Arcais,  F.  Marchetti,  Giovanni  Sgam- 
bati,  pupil  of  Liszt  and  composer  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  and  Amintore  Galli, 
who  is  signor  Sonzogno's  editor-in-chief. 

Since  that  day,  as  the  "  Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana "  has  made  its  triumphant  pro- 
gress around  the  world,  the  Romans  have 
taken  great  credit  to  themselves  for  hav- 
ing known  a  masterpiece  when  it  was  set 
before  them.  Six  representations  only 
were  given  of  it,  but  these  were  marked 
by  every  incident  of  the  most  clamorous 
success,  —  a  crowded  auditorium  each 
time,  competition  for  admission,  continu- 
ous demands  for  the  repetition  of  passage 
after  passage,  and  enthusiastic  rhapso- 
dies over  it  in  the  Roman  journals. 
More  was  said  and  written  about  the  new 
composer  and  his  opera  in  two  weeks  at 
that  time  —  it  has  been  stated  —  than 
about  Rossini  and  Verdi  in  as  many  years 
at  the  beginning  of  their  career.  Mas- 
cagni's days  and  weeks  from  that  time  on 
for  a  year  were  almost  wholly  consumed 
in  superintending  the  production  of  the 
"  Cavalleria  "  at  all  the  principal  theatres 
of  Italy.  Every  one  wanted  to  see  the 
young  composer  as  well  as  to  hear  his 
work.  Properly  enough  it  was  at  Leg- 
horn that  it  was  first  given  after  Rome. 
The  people  of  his  own  city  demanded  an 
opportunity  to  lionize  him.  Not  only  the 
house  where  the  Mascagni  family  then 
lived  in  Leghorn,  but  the  whole  Via  San 
Francesco,  was  decked  out  with  flags  in 
his  honor,  though  he  might  have  walked 
from  the  station  to  his  own  door  three 
months  before  with  the  certainty  of  be- 
ing recognized  by  no  one  except  his  per- 
sonal friends.  A  public  banquet  was 
given  to  him  in  the  great  imposing,  mar- 
ble-corridored  Grand  Hotel  which  faces 
the  sea  upon  the  Viale  Regina  Marghe- 
rita,  the  stopping-place  of  princes.  The 
"  Cavalleria  "  was  presented  at  the  beau- 
tiful Teatro  Goldoni,  which  had  its  ac- 
commodations taxed  to  the  utmost  for 
several  nights.  And  then  in  theatre  after 
theatre  all  over  Italy  the  same  enthusiasm 
was  repeated  for  a  year,  the  great  wave 
of  it  sending  its  undulations  at  length 
even  up  into  the  retired  towns. 

And  now  not  to  detain  the  reader  lon- 
ger with  the   "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"   I 


turn  to  another  chapter  of  Mascagni's 
story  which  is  chronologically  the  next 
in  order.  In  the  summer  of  1891  it 
came  to  be  known  that  he  had  nearly 
completed  another  opera,  a  sort  of  idyl 
based  on  the  Erckmann-Chatrian  story 
of  L'Ami  Fritz.  It  was  to  form  as  com- 
plete a  contrast  as  possible  to  the  "  Cav- 
alleria," to  be  something  quiet,  placid, 
pastoral.  Mascagni's  state  of  mind  as 
he  felt  this  new  trial  coming  on,  as  he 
read  in  the  papers  the  eagerness  of  every 
one  to  hear  the  new  work  and  the  pre- 
diction of  another  colossal  success,  is 
very  clearly  shown  by  the  following  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  Roman 
friends,  a  musical  critic,  and  which  I  am 
tempted  to  translate  both  because  it 
shows  his  own  hopes  and  fears,  and  also 
because  it  is  to  a  certain  extent,  like  all 
letters  written  freely  and  without  thought 
of  publication,  an  indication  of  char- 
acter : 

"  Cerignola,  September  11,  1891. 
"Dear  Tom: 

"  You  know  already  the  names  of  the  artists 
who  are  going  to  take  part  in  Fritz.  I  selected 
Lherie  myself  because  I  wanted  an  artist  who 
would  create  the  type  of  the  Rabbin;  and  you 
will  see  that  he  will  do  very  well.  The  mise  en 
scene  will  be  very  correct,  and  the  execution  ought 
to  turn  out  perfect. 

"  Still  all  this  does  not  set  my  mind  at  rest  about 
the  outcome  of  my  new  work.  I  have  horrible 
fears,  I  cannot  eat,  I  cannot  sleep,  and  I  live  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  anxiety. 

"  It  is  the  puffing  that  frightens  me  —  because 
an  opera  of  the  kind  that  this  is  cannot  come  up 
to  the  expectation  of  the  public.  All  of  this  stir 
about  Fritz  before  it  is  brought  out  will  hurt  me, 
and  those  of  you  at  Rome  who  have  any  regard 
for  me  ought  to  say  just  as  little  about  it  as  possi- 
ble. There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it  either 
for  you  or  for  me.  Just  let  us  wait  until  we  have 
got  the  public  verdict  before  we  talk  about  it. 
Give  the  public  an  opportunity  to  calmly  form  its 
opinion,  and  then  talk  all  you  will. 

"  Personally  I  feel  satisfied  with  the  Fritz.  It 
came  to  me  in  a  rush.  I  never  had  a  hesitation 
or  a  regret.  I  felt  every  bit  of  it,  felt  it  sincerely, 
and  worked  with  complete  serenity  of  mind  and 
conscience.  It  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
story  moves  and  the  extremely  simple  and  modest 
character  of  the  story  itself  which  give  me  my 
misgivings. 

"  But  there  is  no  use  talking  about  this  now.  I 
shall  see  you  very  soon  at  Rome,  and  then  we  will 
discuss  and  discuss  until  the  public  shall  have 
passed  its  judgment.  And  from  that  judgment 
there  will  be  no  appeal,  for  the  public  does  not 
make  mistakes. 

"Have  I  bored  you?     So  much  the  worse  for 
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you.  for  you  brought  it  upon   yourself.      A   rive- 
derci presto,  and  keep  a  place  in  your  heart  for 
Your 

Mascagni." 

No  one  knew  in  Rome  exactly  what 
day  the  new  opera  would  be  produced 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  announced  in 
early  October  by  large  advertisements 
after  the  Italian  fashion,  with  the  state- 
ment that  it  would  be  given  quanto prwia, 
which  may  be  interpreted  "  as  soon  as  it 
is  ready,"  and  the  tickets  were  placed 
upon  sale  for  first,  second  and  third  even- 
ings, undated,  and  with  numbers  to  indi- 
cate the  representation  to  which  they 
would  give  admission.  At  last  the  defin- 
ite announcement  appeared  that  the  first 
submission  of  the  new  work  to  the  public 
judgment  would  take  place  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  October.  It  was  a  shivery- 
night,  not  the  sort  of  atmosphere  which 
one  imagines  in  Rome,  not  an  evening 
when  warm,  velvety  breezes  refresh  one 
after  the  sultriness  of  the  day.  There 
was  the  chill  as  of  a  tomb  in  the  stone 
stairway  as  we  descended  to  set  out  for 
the  theatre.  We  drew  ourselves  close  to- 
gether under  the  hood  of  the  carriage, 
pulled  our  wraps  tightly  about  us,  urged 
our  driver  to  speed,  and  were  glad  enough 
to  be  set  down  in  the  glow  and  the 
warmth  of  the  vestibule,  with  its  red 
draperies  and  its  many  lights. 

We  were  early,  and  within  the  audito- 
rium of  the  Costanzi  very  few  people 
were  to  be  seen  except  in  the  gallery  at 
the  top,  where  the  seats  were  not  num- 
bered, and  where  priority  in  time  gave 
priority  in  position.  It  was  appropriate 
that  the  opera  should  be  brought  out  at 
this  theatre,  because  it  was  here  that  the 
"  Cavalleria  "  first  appeared  and  won  its 
first  success.  And  it  was  also  a  pleasant 
thing,  because  the  Costanzi  is  large  and 
brilliant,  the  finest  and  most  imposing  of 
the  new  theatres  in  Rome  and  in  Italy. 
There  is  much  white  and  gold  in  the 
decoration,  and  over  the  proscenium 
arch  on  either  side  of  the  clock  six  float- 
ing figures  of  the  hours  were  dancing 
themselves  away  in  the  most  light-hearted 
fashion.  Though  it  was  hardly  more  than 
half-past  eight  the  public  of  the  upper 
regions,  many  of  whom  had  been  there 
since    six,    some    of  whom    had    brought 


their  suppers,  were  becoming  restless. 
They  were  a  wholly  unintimidated  crowd, 
and  broke  out  in  very  audible  comments 
upon  the  people  gathering  in  the  platea, 
varied  by  all  the  sounds  of  the  menagerie. 
Composer  and  musicians  had  every  reason 
to  fear  them,  for  they  came  there  to  exer- 
cise their  traditional  right  of  stormily 
praising  or  stormily  blaming,  and  their 
applause  or  marks  of  disfavor  might  make 
or  spoil  the  success  of  the  opera.  The 
Italian  demonstration  of  disfavor  does 
not  stop  short  with  a  hiss.  It  breaks  out 
in  great  cries  of  "Basta" — "  No  more." 
In  the  boxes  against  red  backgrounds 
gay  toilets  began  to  give  gleams  of  deli- 
cate color  here  and  there.  Off  to  the 
right  there  was  a  cloudlet  of  pink  gauze 
worn  by  some  marchesina  who  judicious- 
ly banded  her  dark  tresses  with  fillets  of 
pearls.  Above  her  there  was  a  princi- 
pessa  in  faint  yellow;  and  to  the  left, 
near  the  stage,  a  damosel  in  pale  blue 
with  tiara  of  diamonds  and  blue  feathers, 
who  might  have  stepped  from  some 
ancient  painting.  Down  in  the  first  tier 
a  large  box,  made  of  two  boxes  thrown 
into  one,  was  filled  with  officers  in  striking 
uniforms,  and  another  box  above  was 
filled  with  these  same  handsome  fellows 
in  alta  tenuta. 

Almost  at  the  instant  of  nine  the  con- 
ductor took  his  place,  and  there  was  a 
weird  commencement  of  the  overture  in 
complete  silence  ;  we  caught  a  dull  muted 
clash  of  muffled  cymbals,  of  soft  wood 
notes,  suggestive  of  the  peacefulness  and 
simplicity  of  the  country,  a  fitting  fore- 
shadowing of  the  drama,  which  is  idyllic 
and  pastoral.  There  was  a  transition  to 
a  second  theme,  soft,  plaintive,  sad,  un- 
folded in  a  silence  as  of  the  desert,  which 
let  the  softest  note  be  heard ;  then  a 
wailing  of  the  violins,  with  more  excited 
and  passionate  music,  as  if  about  to  lead 
to  a  climax  in  some  noble,  elevated  sym- 
phony ;  at  the  last  a  chord  or  two  on  the 
harp,  a  note  or  two  on  the  violins,  and 
then  a  return  to  the  first  theme,  and  an 
abrupt  conclusion. 

The  opaque  screen  which  had  closed 
the  proscenium  was  drawn  away,  and  we 
had  the  momentary  enjoyment  of  a  pic- 
ture of  unusual  beauty  in  arrangement 
and  color.     It  was  Fritz's  home,  where 
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the  good-natured  fellow  had  gathered  his 
three  friends  about  him  to  sit  at  his  table, 
enjoy  his  good  living,  and  share  with  him 
for  the  moment  his  easy-going  existence. 
Behind  them  was  a  broad  window  which 
looked  out  to  a  sunset  glow  upon  Alsatian 
heights.  Musically,  I  do  not  think  we 
felt  very  deeply  the  first  hurried  pages  of 
the  libretto,  summarizing  the  previous  in- 
cidents necessary  to  the  understanding  of 
the  story.  And  no  important  moment  in 
Mascagni's  work  was  reached  until  Suzel, 
the  heroine,  in  her  Alsatian  dress  with  the 
characteristic  bow  upon  her  head,  had 
made  her  way  to  the  table  of  the  convives 
and  had  timidly  offered  to  Fritz  her  bunch 
of  flowers  from  the  fields.  It  was  a  very 
quiet  song,  with  a  strange,  weird  melody, 
and  modern  in  the  sense  that  it  did  not 
return  upon  itself  or  repeat  a  phrase  or  in 
any  noticeable  way  conform  to  the  tradi- 
tional rules  of  composition, —  which  even 
the  unprofessional  have  come  to  recog- 
nize in  their  effects,  if  not  in  their  causes. 
It  was  accepted  by  the  audience  as  a  dis- 
tinct invitation  to  be  judged, —  a  sample 
of  the  new  work  put  forth  by  Mascagni 
as  a  proof  that  he  had  not  lost  the  clever- 
ness of  hand  which  had  made  of  the 
"Cavalleria"  such  a  resounding  success. 
The  people  who  sat  in  the  shadows  of  the 
boxes  rose  while  the  song  was  proceed- 
ing, came  to  the  front,  and  stood  by  the 
parapet,  so  that  the  auditorium  was  lined 
with  tier  after  tier  of  critical,  expectant 
faces.  After  it  was  finished  the  ladies 
smiled  in  approval,  the  men  brought  their 
hands  together  in  a  proper  way,  and  from 
the  heavens  above  descended  a  mighty 
uproar,  an  uproar  so  loud,  so  long  and  so 
continuous  that  Suzel  walked  to  the  door 
of  Fritz's  comfortable  dining-room,  open- 
ed it,  disappeared,  came  back  and  drew 
in  a  young  man  who  was  not  at  all  in  Al- 
satian costume.  He  was  in  grey  trousers 
of  London  cut,  a  black  frock  coat,  and  a 
necktie  imported  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Piccadilly.  His  hair 
was  short  and  black,  and  stood  up  straight 
all  over  his  head  like  the  bristles  of  a  hair 
brush.  The  young  man  was  not  entitled 
to  be  called  handsome,  for  his  features 
were  not  finely  chiselled  or  over  regular. 
But  there  was  a  serious  and  intense  look 
about  his  eyes  which  gave  decided  dig- 


nity to  so  youthful  a  face,  and  suggested 
occasional  withdrawings  from  the  com- 
monplace, possible  absorption  in  great 
ideas,  or  moments  of  communion  with 
muses  and  deities  who  do  not  show  them- 
selves to  ordinary  men.  He  had  also  an 
unmistakable  look  of  friendliness  and 
good  nature  which  drew  one  to  him,  made 
one  glad  that  his  success  was  what  it  was, 
and  stimulated  one  to  help  swell  the  tor- 
rent of  applause. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Pietro  Mas- 
cagni's second  appearance  before  a  Ro- 
man audience  as  a  composer.  He  was 
brought  upon  the  stage  many  times  after 
this,  about  thirty  times  before  midnight. 
But  never  once  did  he  betray  any  vanity 
or  inflate  himself  with  any  air  of  import- 
ance. The  repeated  bowing  was  varied 
by  a  vigorous  shaking  of  the  hands  of 
sefiorita  Calv£,  the  Suzel,  and  signor  De 
Lucia,  the  Fritz,  as  if  by  this  pantomime 
he  wished  to  attribute  to  them  the  success 
and  gracefully  wave  it  away  from  himself. 
Often  as  he  stood  there  his  face  took  on 
the  peculiar,  embarrassed  smile  of  an 
overgrown,  bashful  boy,  —  as  if  he  felt 
the  absurdity  of  his  position,  standing 
and  bowing  in  the  midst  of  all  this  shout- 
ing and  hand-clapping,  and  would  be 
glad  to  get  out  of  it. 

The  story  proceeded  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment placidly  after  the  first  outbreak  of 
enthusiasm,  until  the  dying  away  of  the 
last  notes  which  float  up  to  the  window 
from  the  gypsy  Beppe's  violin.  Clearly 
Fritz,  the  confirmed  bachelor,  was  silently 
and  unconsciously  softening  under  the 
influence  of  Suzel's  presence,  and  melted 
quite  visibly  as  he  listened  to  the  sere- 
nade by  which  the  strolling  Bohemian, 
whom  he  had  once  befriended,  made  his 
return  known.  Once  the  notes  rose  full 
and  fell  in  a  long  cadence.  It  was  an 
odd  succession,  strange,  fantastic,  irregu- 
lar, like  the  gypsy  life.  There  was  no 
brilliant  execution  and  there  were  no 
tours  de  force,  except  some  harmonics 
and  double  notes  at  the  last.  It  was 
a  pity  that  the  audience  should  break 
into  the  story  and  assert  themselves  at  the 
end.  But  they  did,  and  with  a  division 
of  sentiment.  A  certain  faction  wished  a 
repetition,  or  failing  in  that,  they  were 
determined    that    the  verdict    upon    the 
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passage  should  be  one  of  approval.  An- 
other division,  clearly  a  minority  in  num- 
ber but  with  great  lung  power,  were  de- 
termined that  the  violin  passage  should 
not  be  repeated,  and  that  the  verdict  up- 
on it  should  be  unfavorable.  There  was  a 
tempest  of  cries  of  "  bis  "  and  "  bene  " 
and  counter  shouts  of  "basta."  One  was 
reminded  of  the  arena  and  of  the  contro- 
versy of  thumbs  up  and-  thumbs  down.  The 
leader  of  the  " basta"  forces  finally  drew 
all  eyes  upon  himself.  He  was  a  short,  full 
bearded  man,  in  the  back  of  the  platea, 
who  uttered  the  cry  with  a  volume  of 
tone  which  could  have  been  heard  above 
any  tempest.  The  clock  hands  moved 
along  five  minutes  and  no  one  seemed  to 
know  what  to  do  or  what  could  be  done. 
The  neighbors  of  the  excited  man  in  the 
platea  were  seen  to  expostulate  with  him, 
and  he  was  seen  to  turn  upon  them  as  if 
interfered  with  in  the  exercise  of  some 
super-sacred  right.  Finally  signor  Fer- 
rari, the  conductor,  waved  his  stick,  the 
orchestra  resumed  its  interrupted  course, 
and  the  placid  and  tranquil  story  pushed 
out  again  like  a  little  boat  on  troubled 
waters.  Somehow,  no  one  knew  just  how 
or  why,  the  tumult  ceased  ;  and  thereafter 
when  the  audience  interrupted  it  was 
with  undivided  applause.  The  gypsy 
Beppe,  whose  violin  notes  had  caused  so 
much  excitement,  joined  the  friendly 
group  about  Fritz's  table,  told  them  the 
story  of  Fritz's  benefactions  to  him,  listen- 
ed to  the  jesting  about  Fritz's  unmarried 
state,  and  heard  Fritz  accept  with  in- 
credulous hilarity  the  wager  that  he  would 
speedily  forsake  it.  At  the  last  all 
four  rushed  to  the  window  upon  which 
the  mellow  evening  glow  still  rested  to 
listen  to  the  song  of  some  alleged  orphans 
invisible  without,  a  song  which  has  the 
regularity,  the  geometric  precision  of  a 
gavotte  and  which  the  footnote  of  the 
libretto  said  was  based  upon  an  Alsatian 
folkslied.  After  that  the  story  was  shut 
out  from  our  eyes,  and  the  mimic  actors 
in  it  appeared  and  reappeared  in  their 
personal  capacity  and  accepted,  along 
with  the  creative  musical  genius,  the  hom- 
age of  the  audience. 

We  watched  with  interest  in  the  story 
and  with  musical  enjoyment,  after  that, 
the  approach  of  Fritz  and  Suzel  toward 


each  other  in  the  midst  of  the  pastoral 
surroundings  of  the  Alsatian  farm,  with 
the  cherry  tree  ripening  its  fruit  in  the 
court  yard.  It  is  as  she  offers  to  Fritz 
the  basket  of  cherries  which  she  has 
picked  with  her  own  hands  that  the  two 
sing  the  interchanging  lines  which  upon 
that  first  evening  appealed  to  the  audi- 
ence the  most  strongly  of  all  the  vocal 
passages  in  the  opera,  and  have  since 
been  accepted  as  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  whole  score.  The  passage  fastened 
itself  to  people's  memories,  and  the 
next  day  the  musical  multitudes  were 
humming  snatches  of  it  in  the  streets. 
It  roused  even  the  less  demonstrative 
occupants  of  the  boxes  to  enthusiasm 
again,  and  they  joined  hands  with  people 
in  the  paradiso  and  at  the  back  of  the 
platea  in  swelling  the  token  of  favor  and 
in  calling  for  Mascagni.  The  maestro 
appeared  several  times,  and  clearly  looked 
happy  with  his  straightforward,  honest 
face.  Perhaps  there  was  a  thought  in 
his  mind  of  his  two  babies  up  in  the 
proscenium  box  to  the  left  and  his  young 
wife,  and  of  the  future  which  was  seeming 
with  every  hour  of  that  evening  to  be- 
come more  roseate  for  them  as  well  as 
for  him. 

The  last  division  of  the  story  naturally 
sees  the  fulfilment  of  the  joking  prophecy, 
and  then  there  is  a  speedy,  even  an 
abrupt  close  with  three  emphatic  chords. 
But  the  listener  does  not  lose  or  forget 
the  character,  the  individual  mark  of  the 
whole,  in  its  quietness,  its  placidity,  its 
tranquillity,  so  strongly  contrasted  to  the 
"  Cavalleria  Rusticana "  with  its  blood- 
red  Sicilian  passion.  There  was  a  dignity 
and  nobility  in  Mascagni's  undertaking 
to  win  in  a  new  field,  which  is  a  more 
difficult  field,  and  not  simply  to  follow 
the  lines  of  his  first  success.  The  news- 
papers of  the  next  day  were  already 
being  sold  in  the  theatre  before  the  cur- 
tain descended  for  the  last  time,  and  we 
had  an  opportunity  to  learn,  even  before 
we  left  our  places  the  judgment  of  public 
opinion.  The  attitude  of  the  Tribuna 
and  the  Popolo  Romano  at  that  time  has 
been  with  some  exceptions  the  attitude 
of  Italian  criticism  since  then.  The 
work  is  not  one  to  displace  the  "  Caval- 
leria" in  the  affection  of  Mascagni's  fellow 
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countrymen,  but  it  was  highly  praised 
and  declared  to  possess  many  passages, 
both  for  the  voice  and  in  the  instrumental 
part,  which  were  novel,  individual,  and  of 
a  very  high  character  of  artistic  merit. 
It  demonstrated  effectually  that  the  first 
opera  was  not  a  casual  success,  the  chance 
reaching  of  great  results  by  one  who  did 
not  know  the  road  which  led  him  there 
and  could  not  re-find  it,  but  the  work  of  a 
composer  who  can  be  counted  upon  to 
do  a  great  deal  for  the  musical  enjoyment 
of  the  world,  and  who  will  help  in  a  very 
honorable  way  to  keep  up  the  musical 
prestige  of  Italy. 

After  the  completion  of  "  L'Amico 
Fritz  "  Mascagni  went  back  to  work  upon 
11 1  Rantzau,"  based  like  the  other  upon 
a  story  of  Erckmann-Chatrian.  The  tale 
has  been  written  both  in  narrative  form 
and  as  a  play,  by  the  original  authors,  — 
the  play  entitled  "Les  Rantzau"  being 
produced  for  the  first  time  at  the  Theatre 
Francais  in  1882.  The  events  take  place 
in  the  Vosges  in  1829,  and  the  principal 
dramatic  substance  is  the  love  of  two 
young  people  and  the  deadly  enmity  of 
their  fathers,  who  are  brothers.  There 
is  a  scene  of  violent  rage  where  one  of 
fathers  endeavors  to  force  his  daughter 
to  marry  against  her  consent  in  order  to 
defeat  the  possibility  of  any  union  be- 
tween her  and  the  son  of  his  enemy. 
There  is  another  later  passage  of  great 
pathos,  where  this  same  father,  broken 
down  by  his  daughter's  peril,  for  she  lies 
at  the  verge  of  death  from  refusal  to  take 
food,  goes  up  the  steps  of  his  enemy's 
house  in  humiliation,  to  ask  his  consent 
to  the  marriage  which  will  save  the  life 
of  his  own  daughter.  The  play  is  enti- 
tled a  comedy,  which  signifies  no  more 
than  that  a  reconciliation  takes  place  at 
the  end.  During  the  greater  part  of  its 
progress  it  seems  to  point  certainly  to  a 
tragic  conclusion. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mascagni  did  not 
wait  until  "  L'Amico  Fritz  "  was  out  of 
the  way  before  commencing  the  later 
opera.  The  very  contrary  of  this  was  the 
truth  in  the  matter,  as  the  "  Rantzau," 
on  which  he  had  been  at  work  before  Au- 
gust, 1890,  was  laid  aside  to  permit  him  to 
take  up  and  finish  "L'Amico  Fritz." 
One  of  Mascagni's  friends  who  saw  him 


during  those  triumphal  days  at  Leghorn, 
when  he  returned  there  after  his  successes 
at  Rome  to  be  made  personally  the  ob- 
ject of  a  great  festival,  spoke  of  the 
young  composer  as  being  then  at  work 
upon  the  "  Rantzau,"  and  of  the  promise 
which  it  gave  of  equalling  in  dramatic 
intensity  the  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana." 
Mascagni  produced  the  manuscript  pages 
of  his  music  and  roused  his  friend  to  en- 
thusiasm by  rendering  to  him  with  the 
help  of  a  piano  the  scene  where  the  hu- 
miliated father  forces  himself  to  go  to  his 
brother's  door. 

"  He  mounts  the  little  stairway,  places  his 
hand  upon  the  knocker,  but  cannot  even  then 
force  himself  to  the  ultimate  decision.  The  hu- 
miliation is  too  great  for  him,  and  he  descends 
slowly  from  that  Calvary  which  he  has  not  the 
force  to  mount.  From  the  church  tower  the  cur- 
few tolls,  and  at  a  distance  a  curfew  song  of 
the  villagers  is.  heard.  I  do  not  know  how  to  ex- 
press adequately  the  profound  impression  which 
this  made  upon  me.  I  have  no  adjectives.  It 
has  an  originality  and  moving  power,  a  clearness 
in  its  abstruse  harmonic  combinations  and  an  in- 
dividuality and  depth  of  religious  feeling,  which 
I  have  never  before  heard.  The  unhappy  father 
remains  in  doubt,  turns  back  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairway,  mounts  the  first  step  again,  and  remains 
motionless  under  an  access  of  feebleness,  con- 
quered and  oppressed  by  doubt  and  anguish.  The 
voices  still  sustain  the  distant  harmony,  and  the 
rhythmic  notes  of  the  deep-toned  bell  measure 
the  beatings  of  his  heart.  He  rouses  himself  to 
a  resolution.  The  evening  prayer  brings  to  his 
consciousness  that  his  daughter  languishes  and 
dies.  He  makes  a  superhuman  effort,  casts  aside 
all  hesitation,  mounts  to  the  top  of  the  steps  and 
knocks  resolutely  upon  the  door." 

The  impression  which  this  passage 
made  upon  Mascagni's  friend  was  such  as 
to  give  him  then  the  conviction  that 
another  success  was  in  store  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  "  Cavalleria,"  and  how  far  it 
was  justified  has  been  learned  by  the  re- 
ports which  have  since  come  to  us  of  the 
production  of  the  "Rantzau"  at  the  the- 
atre of  the  Pergola  in  Florence.  It  was 
produced  there  on  the  tenth  of  November, 
1892.  The  Pergola  is  the  great  theatre  of 
the  Tuscan  capital,  as  La  Scala  is  of  Milan, 
La  Fenice  of  Venice  and  San  Carlo  of 
Naples.  Every  place  was  filled  upon  the 
opening  night.  Florence  itself  felt  hon- 
ored by  being  selected  as  the  city  to  wit- 
ness the  first  representation  of  the  opera, 
the  first  of  Mascagni's  which  had  re- 
ceived its  initial  performance  outside  of 
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Rome,  and  its  distinguished  society  took 
pains  to  appear  in  the  boxes.  There 
were  journalists  present  representing  news- 
papers all  over  Europe.  The  welcome 
given  to  the  drama  by  this  audience  was 
very  brilliant.  Mascagni  himself  was 
compelled  to  appear  thirty-five  times. 
Of  the  singers  who  assisted,  one  of  them, 
the  tenor,  was  the  same  who  had  sung 
the  title  role  in  "  L'Amico  Fritz,"  but  the 
Senorita  Calve  was  replaced  by  Madame 
Darclee.  The  conductor  of  the  orches- 
tra was  the  same  as  at  Rome. 

The  passage  which  was  looked  upon 
with  the  most  favor  of  any  in  the  opera 
was  the  one  where  the  father  of  the  hero- 
ine forces  himself  to  go  to  his  brother's 
door,  the  same  which  Mascagni  rendered 
to  his  friend  at  Leghorn.  Composers  do 
not  always  accurately  foresee  the  effect 
of  their  own  music,  or  know  what  pas- 
sages will  certainly  prove  the  most  stir- 
ring, but  here  Mascagni  seems  to  have 
anticipated  rightly  what  was  and  would 
prove  to  be  the  most  powerful  scene  in 
his  new  work.  Critics,  who  usually  de- 
clare their  opinions  with  many  reserva- 
tions, and  who  are  little  given  to  losing 
their  heads,  spoke  in  unqualified  admira- 
tion of  this  passage.  The  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  allowed  himself  to 
say  that  "  the  great  scene  outside  Gia- 
como's  house"  was  "treated  with  abso- 
lute mastery."  And  in  the  general  re- 
view of  the  opera  the  same  critic  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  "  Mascagni  must 
now  be  considered  a  permanent  and  po- 
tent factor  in  European  art."  The  let- 
ters to  other  London  papers  were  even 
more  highly  colored,  more  fervid,  one  of 
them  placing  the  "  Rantzau  "  first  among 


Mascagni's  compositions,  giving  it  prece- 
dence even  over  the  "  Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana." 

Mascagni  must  be  added  to  the  list  of 
men  who  disprove  the  assertion  that  the 
Southern  nature  is  sluggish  and  indolent. 
Since  success  gave  him  opportunity  to 
apply  himself  to  the  work  of  his  predi- 
lection, without  distractions  and  without 
the  imperative  necessity  of  leaving  his 
writing  to  enter  upon  some  wandering 
bread-winning  expedition,  he  has  been 
industry  itself.  The  care  of  superintend- 
ing the  production  of  his  operas  upon 
the  stage  might  well  have  engrossed  all 
his  time.  But  he  has  made  time  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  to  go  on  with  the  work 
of  composing ;  and  now  the  production 
of  another  work  is  announced  for  the  com- 
ing fall,  and  two  more  are  rumored  to  be 
under  way.  The  opera  definitely  an- 
nounced is  "  Guglielmo  RatclifT,"  of 
which  some  portion  was  composed  before 
the  "Cavalleria." 

What  a  transformation  has  come  over 
the  life  of  Mascagni  in  three  years ! 
There  can  not  be  a  week  of  his  busy 
existence,  which  does  not  thrust  upon 
him  some  new  and  surprising  indication 
of  his  totally  revolutionized  position. 
While  the  "  Rantzau  "  was  in  preparation 
an  organ  builder  of  Pistoia  sent  him  an 
organ  with  orchestral  stops  especially  con- 
trived to  assist  him  in  composing,  in  case 
he  should  wish  to  experiment  in  advance 
upon  his  orchestral  effects.  Compare  this 
with  the  humility  of  the  original  process 
of  making  an  opera  as  it  was  conducted 
in  those  narrow  rooms  at  Cerignola, 
where  his  pinched  purse  would  not  afford 
him  even  a  month's  rental  of  a  piano. 
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By  Helen    Campbell. 
VIII. 


F  LATENT  reproach  had 
been  the  expression  of 
the  previous  evening, 
something  more  puzzling 
took  its  place  as  they 
neared  Badgeley.  They 
had  breakfasted  together 
early,  since  Mr.  Norris  went  to  business 
as  regularly  as  if  that  and  not  poetry 
were  his  calling,  and  Marion  had  driven 
to  Cheyne  Walk,  to  charge  Polly  to 
keep  her  clay  wet,  and  then  in  hot 
haste  to  Paddington.  Their  talk  had 
been  a  continuation  of  that  begun  at  the 
breakfast  table,  as  to  what  share  beauty 
had  or  must  have  in  the  every-day  work- 
ing life,  and  passed  on  to  many  things 
born  of  the  same  thought. 

"  He  means  to  attack  me  about  Amer- 
ica," Marion  thought,  as  they  took  the 
train  down,  and  prepared  to  defend  her 
standpoint,  rather  resenting  his  silence 
as  they  went  on.  She  looked  at  him 
curiously,  wondering  how  his  feeling  had 
grown,  or  why  anyone  in  the  midst  of  this 
fair  English  landscape,  with  its  atmos- 
phere of  abounding  prosperity  and  well- 
being,  could  turn  to  the  America  she 
knew,  as  a  land  better  worth  loving  and 
living  for. 

"London?  Yes,  London,  it  is  true, 
holds  all  misery,  but  London  is  not  Eng- 
land. This  is  the  real  England,"  she 
thought.  As  if  to  answer  it,  John  Ballan- 
tyne  began  to  tell  her  of  the  life  in  the 
little  towns  through  which  they  passed, 
and  Marion  listened  and  looked,  and  de- 
clared that  in  such  surroundings,  real 
suffering,  save  that  born  of  wilful  improv- 
idence or  crime,  was  forever  impossible. 
At  intervals  as  they  talked,  Marion,  as 
she  turned  from  the  window,  found  his 
eyes  fixed  on  her  with  a  look  so  wistful 
that  she  became  lost  in  wonder  as  to  its 
meaning,  and  at  last  even  tempted  to  ask. 
"  One  would  say  he  had  something  he 
wished  to  ask  and  knew  he  must  not,"  she 


thought.  "  It  is  like  the  story  of  some 
enchanted  prince  who  cannot  speak  till 
the  right  moment  comes.  It  is  certainly 
something  more  than  my  iniquitious  views 
about  America.  He  looks  as  if  he  were  a 
judge  with  power  of  life  and  death,  and 
yet  it  is  all  quite  impersonal.  I  wish  I 
dared  ask,  but  I  certainly  do  not." 

Why  she  did  not  was  hardly  less 
puzzling  than  the  look,  since  to  her  frank 
simplicity  most  questions  were  easy.  But 
with  this  wistfulness  she  felt  another  qual- 
ity—  a  reserve  that  made  a  personal  ques- 
tion altogether  impossible,  and  she  put 
away  the  wish.  The  sense  of  expectancy 
which  had  been  the  underlying  element 
in  all  this  new  life,  deepened.  With  it 
came  a  conviction  that  new  and  sharp 
experience  was  near,  and  as  they  drove 
through  the  old  street,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  picturesque  she  had  seen  in 
England,  she  strove  in  vain  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  her  companion's  words  as  he 
pointed  out  the  artists'  favorite  bits. 

They  had  passed  an  old  Norman 
church,  set  in  softly  rolling  meadows,  with 
here  and  there  a  group  of  trees,  the  river 
winding  through  them,  and  at  the  north 
the  chalk  hills  of  Oxfordshire,  with  their 
growth  of  larch  and  beech.  At  the  left 
rose  an  old  manor  house  with  spreading 
wings  and  Elizabethan  front,  with  deep 
woods  at  the  back,  above  which  rose  the 
smoke  of  the  omnipresent  factory,  less 
intrusive  here  than  in  the  towns  through 
which  they  had  passed,  but  still  making 
its  place  evident.  But,  as  they  crossed 
the  little  bridge  over  the  broad  brook 
flowing  peacefully  toward  the  Thames, 
paying  the  heavy  toll  demanded  by  a 
blear-eyed  old  man  who  appeared  to  rise 
suddenly  out  of  the  ground,  the  last  trace 
of  modern  life  was  left  behind. 

The  old  street  was  lined  with  low  brick 
and  stucco  houses,  thatch-roofed,  moss- 
grown,  vine-covered,  and  had  been  the 
old  street  in    the    days    when    Elizabeth 
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herself  passed  through  it.  No  less  ancient 
was  the  inn  by  the  river,  and  the  houses 
that  farther  on  took  the  place  of  the  cot- 
tages, though  larger,  were  of  the  same 
order.  With  each  and  all  time,  wind  and 
weather  had  worked  their  will,  but  every 
rent  or  fissure  of  the  trio  nature  had 
hastened  to  take  in  charge  and  make 
good ;  a  patch  of  lichen  here,  a  mat  of 
thick-growing  ivy  there,  and  all  soft 
tones  of  velvety  browns  and  greens, 
charming  and  soothing  the  eyes  that 
rested  on  them. 

"  Our  house  is  big,  but  only  a  magnified 
cottage  after  all.  Here  it  is,  and  I  hope 
you  are  not  very  tired,"  Ballantyne  said, 
as  he  turned  off  from  the  street,  which 
broadened  here  into  a  little  common  over 
which  some  geese  walked  peacefully.  A 
boy  opened  the  door,  showing  a  broad 
entrance  hall,  low-ceiled,  and  with  an 
oaken  stairway  black  with  age  at  the  end. 
In  the  background  stood  a  middle-aged 
woman  who  came  forward  at  once. 

"  This  is  Mrs.  Price,  the  housekeeper," 
said  Ballantyne,  "  and  she  will  show  you 
your  room." 

"I'm  to  take  you  there  at  once,  and 
Mrs.  Ballantyne  will  see  you  as  soon  as 
you  are  ready,  Miss  Lacy,"  she  said  with 
a  curtsey  and  a  pleased  look  at  Marion's 
face.  "  Mr.  John  wired  down  before  you 
left,  and  Mrs.  Ballantyne  is  very  anxious 
to  see  you." 

"  I  shall  be  quite  ready  in  a  moment  or 
two,"  Marion  said,  following  her  guide  up 
the  stairs,  with  their  thick  and  soundless 
rivulet  of  carpet  in  the  centre,  to  a  room 
sweet  with  the  scent  of  apple  blossoms 
blown  through  the  open  window.  She 
threw  off  her  hat,  stopping  only  for  a 
glance  into  the  old  garden,  on  the  wall  of 
which  a  tame  jackdaw  was  walking  up  and 
down,  cocking  his  head  to  one  side,  and 
calling  loudly,  to  the  intense  aggravation 
of  a  small  spaniel  which  barked  below. 
A  tap  came  at  the  door  as  she  turned, 
and  a  quiet,  elderly  woman  appeared. 

"  It  is  Price,  Mrs.  Ballantyne's  own 
maid  and  my  sister-in-law,"  said  the 
housekeeper,  as  if  to  explain  the  similar- 
ity of  name.  "  It  is  almost  one  family, 
for  my  daughter  is  parlor  maid,  and  my 
sister  the  cook,  but  Mrs.  Ballantyne  likes 
it  so.     Will  you  go  in  now,  Miss  Lacy?  " 


Marion  followed  silently  through  various 
passages,  each  closed  by  double  doors. 
Soundlessness  seemed  the  demand  every- 
where. The  house  was  even  breathlessly 
quiet,  the  thick  carpets  giving  back  no 
echo  of  footfall,  and  when  Price  opened, 
first  one  door  and  then  another,  and  lifted 
a  heavy  portiere,  Marion  felt  that  only  a 
dungeon  deep  below  ground  could  meet 
the  need  implied  in  such  precautions. 

The  flood  of  light  in  the  room,  or  what 
seemed  so  by  contrast  with  the  shadowy 
way  thither,  amazed  her.  The  wing  built 
out  into  the  old  garden  had  latticed  win- 
dows on  all  sides  thrown  wide  to  the  sun, 
which  at  that  moment  was  shining  with 
most  un-English  brilliancy,  sifting  through 
the  apple  leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  tree 
whose  branches  were  close  against  the 
southern  windows,  and  making  an  illu- 
minated background  for  the  figure  that 
lay  there,  shrouded  in  white  drapery,  on 
the  great  sofa  drawn  close  to  them. 
Marion  paused  suddenly  and  stood  quite 
silent. 

"  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  snow,"  she 
thought,  the  white  hair  lying  loose  about 
the  brow,  the  face  as  white,  the  mass  of 
snowy  drapery  all  strengthening  the  fancy, 
and  only  the  clear  sorrowful  eyes  giving 
any  sense  of  life  or  color. 

"  I  am  quite  alive,"  a  voice  hardly 
more  than  a  whisper  said,  a  shadowy 
smile  crossing  the  face.  "Come  closer 
and  you  will  believe  it  then." 

She  put  out  a  hand  transparent  and 
unreal  as  all  the  rest,  and  Marion  took  it 
and  sat  down  beside  her,  smiling  as  she 
met  the  intense,  inquiring  look,  but  too 
much  under  the  spell  for  any  words. 

"That  will  do,  Price,"  Mrs.  Ballantyne 
said.  "  I  will  ring  for  you  when  you  are 
needed.  I  shall  not  want  anything  for  a 
long  time." 

Price  lingered  for  a  moment  as  if  a  *    i 
little    uncertain    what    Marion's    course 


might  be,  and  looked  back  doubtfully  as 
she  left  the  room. 

"  I  am  only  a  ghost,  I  know,"  Mrs. 
Ballantyne  said  then,  "  but  if  you  look  at 
me  like  that  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  not 
even  a  ghost's  right  among  the  living." 

"  Forgive  me,"  Marion  said  with  sud- 
den self-reproach.  "  It  seemed  as  if  a 
breath  would    blow  you  quite  away,  but 
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your  hand  is  warm ;  you  are  not  a  snow- 
wreath,  though  you  look  like  one." 

"You  are  a  true  Lacy,"  Mrs.  Ballan- 
tyne  said  after  a  silence  in  which  she  had 
made  no  reply  but  held  fast  to  Marion's 
warm  young  hand  as  if  strength  were 
flowing  from  it  to  her.  "  I  can  see  your 
grandfather's  face.,  and  your  father's  as 
well,  though  his  eyes  and  yours  came 
from  his  mother.  Do  you  know  why  I 
ventured  to  send  for  you?  It  is  not  as 
if  you  were  a  stranger.  That  you  can- 
not be,  for  I  was  your  father's  first  fancy. 
Only  a  fancy.  I  was  just  engaged,  then, 
and  he  did  not  know  it,  but  we  were 
always  better  instead  of  worse  friends 
afterward.  You  are  wondering  why  you 
have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  us  in  all 
these  years,  and  you  have  the  right. 
You  will  understand  when  I  have  told 
you  a  little.     You  will  not  mind  ?  " 

"  No,"  Marion  said. 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you  now — at  once  — 
all  I  can.  Each  attack  leaves  me  a  little 
nearer  the  end.  It  must  be  very  soon, 
now.  When  John  told  me  of  you  and 
what  you  had  said,  for  he  tells  me  every- 
thing, so  that  I  may  still  feel  that  I  have 
some  place  in  life,  I  knew  that  you  could 
help ;  that  you  had  been  sent.  You 
must  help.     Your  father  would  wish  it." 

"I  will  surely  if  I  can,"  said  Marion, 
after  a  pause  in  which  the  eyes  seemed 
to  search  her  through  and  through. 

"  I  know  it,"  the  faint  voice  went  on. 
"  It  may  seem  selfish,  perhaps,  but  I  am 
not  selfish,  I  think.  It  is  not  for  myself 
I  have  chosen  this  life,  but  because  in- 
sight was  given  me,  and  I  knew  better 
things  were  for  us  here  than  in  America. 
At  first  I  have  to  grant  it  must  have  been 
selfishness.  To  think  even  of  the  sea, 
meant  a  terror  so  deadly  that  nerves 
quivered  and  blood  froze.  And  John 
shared  it  then.  He  will  not  speak  of  it, 
and  after  that  night  in  which  he  prom- 
ised me  never  to  cross  it  while  I  lived,  we 
said  no  more  for  there  was  no  more  need. 

"  I  came  here  at  once.  There  were 
friends  who  told  us  of  it,  and  here  I  have 
lived  in  all  his  years  at  school  and  at 
Oxford.  Not  the  wreck  you  see  me  now, 
but  alive  and  eager  as  he,  though  always 
with  that  horror  of  the  past  in  the  back- 
ground.    I  know  that  you  know  it,  and  I 


shall  not  talk  of  it.  I  loved  this  life. 
It  has  all  the  repose  and  settledness  that 
American  life  has  never  known  and 
never  can  know.  It  has  always  seemed 
natural,  and  as  if  I  had  returned  to  my 
own.  There  was  never  any  sense  of  caste 
or  dividing  lines,  for  Americans  are  not 
judged  by  that  standard,  and  I  have  lived 
here  year  after  year,  content  save  for  my 
one  terror.  I  knew  that  John  would  be 
true  to  his  promise,  but  as  he  grew,  more 
and  more  he  remembered  and  brooded 
and  longed  for  what  he  called  freer  life. 
I  have  been  careful  never  to  urge  this 
one  upon  him,  since  in  any  case  he  was 
pledged  to  it,  but  each  year  it  has  been 
my  anguish  to  see  that  he  revolted  more 
and  more,  and  no  matter  what  work 
opened  to  him  could  never  be  content. 
He  said  often  till  the  time  came  that  he 
ceased  to  speak  of  it,  that  sorrow  and 
terror  had  warped  my  judgment,  and  that 
if  I  could  once  force  myself  to  cross  the 
sea,  all  would  be  different.  When  he 
was  twenty-one  he  implored  me  to  re- 
lease him  from  his  promise. 

"  '  It  is  all  wrong,'  he  said.  'I  a  man 
alien  here  and  homesick,  and  longing  for 
my  real  place.  You  must  release  me.' 
'  I  cannot,  I  must  not,'  I  said.  '  It  is 
death  for  both  of  us  to  cross  that  sea 
again.  Be  content  with  your  place  here. 
You  have  everything  but  that  one  thing, 
that  you  will.  Put  away  the  thought 
once  for  all.'  He  had  no  answer,  but  I 
knew  he  did  not. 

"  I  had  avoided  Americans  always.  It 
was  easy  here,  but  when  we  went  up  to 
London  difficult,  for  they  are  everywhere. 
John  sought  them  out ;  talked  with  them  ; 
puzzled  over  the  different  orders ;  won- 
dered why  so  few  comprehended  their 
birthright,  and  I  listened  to  him  because 
I  would  not  have  him  feel  I  could  not. 
He  sent  for  photographs  of  every  spot 
he  remembered  as  a  child.  He  studied 
American  history  with  a  sort  of  passion. 
He  knows  every  family  tradition  ;  every 
characteristic  of  each  member  of  it  re- 
maining. I  had  begun  to  despair.  I 
knew  his  one  wish  was  for  release,  and  I 
could  not  release  him.  And  now  my  aid 
has  come." 

She  stopped  and  lifted  herself  on  the 
pillows,  still  holding  Marion's  hand  firmly. 
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"  My  heart  leaped  up  when  he  told  me 
of  your  face,  and  that  you  had  left 
America  because  you  loathed  it.  You 
had  mind.  You  knew  what  words  meant, 
and  could  tell  him.  I  saw  then  the  one 
thing  that  may  help  to  hold  him  here, 
where  he  belongs  :  yes,  belongs,  for  every 
nerve  of  my  body  and  power  of  my  soul 
have  gone  into  this  soil,  this  home,  and 
woven  bands  to  hold'  him  here.  It  is 
death  that  waits  for  him  if  he  forsakes  it. 
Now  will  you  help  me?  " 

"How?"  said  Marion  faintly.  It 
seemed  as  if  a  conspiracy  were  forming ; 
an  unholy  compact  waiting  her  signature. 

"Make  him  see  what  I  see,"  the  low 
voice  went  on.  "  You  will  know  him 
well;  better  I  think  than  anyone  has 
known  him  except  myself.  I  am  sure  of 
this,  for  many  things  are  made  plain  to 
me  now.  Help  me  to  keep  him  on  this 
side  of  the  sea.  Promise  me  that  you 
will  use  whatever  power  you  may  have  to 
this  end.     Promise  me." 

"  I  cannot !  "  cried  Marion,  with  a 
sudden  gasp  as  if  a  cold  hand  had  closed 
about  her  throat.  "  I  cannot.  What 
right  have  I  to  touch  his  life?  " 

"Your  right  is  coming  in  knowledge 
of  him.     Vou  will  have.     You  will  have." 

"  Then  I  must  wait.  I  will  not  fight 
destiny  nor  anticipate  it.     I  must  not." 

"  Promise  me  only,  then,  that  you  will 
be  on  my  side.  That  you  will  make  him 
see  how  poor  a  thing  it  is  he  worships." 

"That  I  can  promise,"  Marion  said, 
after  a  pause  in  which  she  strove  to  col- 
lect herself. 

"  I  shall  trust  you,  and  now  that  is  all;" 
Mrs.  Ballantyne  said  with  a  sudden 
change  of  tone.  "  I  shall  not  speak  of 
it  again.  It  is  you  who  must  forgive  me 
now.  But  all  this  had  to  be  said  in  our 
beginning.  Are  you  willing  to  put  it  all 
away  and  stay  with  me  for  a  little?  " 

The  strained,  eager  look  had  gone. 
The  sweet,  shadowy  smile  flitted  over  the 
face  as  she  patted  Marion's  cheek,  and 
then  put  out  her  hand  to  the  jackdaw, 
which  had  been  looking  in  inquiringly 
from  the  apple  tree,  and  now  with  sudden 
flirts  of  tail  and  much  cocking  of  head 
to  one  side  and  another,  advanced  by 
short  flights  and  hops,  till  he  attained  the 
sofa.     Here,    standing  on   the   head,   he 


took  a  curl  of  the  white  hair  in  his  beak 
as  if  for  caress,  and  then  proceeded  to 
pull  bits  of  wool  from  the  fluffy  Shetland 
shawl  thrown  over  her.  Marion's  eyes 
had  filled  with  tears  from  the  sharp  ten- 
sion of  feeling,  and  a  sense  even  of  re- 
sentment that  such  a  burden  had  been 
laid  upon  her. 

"  It  is  purest  monomania,"  she  thought. 
"  And  all  must  bend  to  her  will.  It  is 
frightful  that  any  man  should  be  forced 
to  renounce  his  freedom  for  such  a  cause. 
She  would  bind  every  one  near  her  by  a 
sort  of  spell.  It  is  either  lunacy  or  the 
purest,  most  refined  selfishness,  and  some 
day  I  shall  tell  her  so." 

She  rose  and  went  to  the  window  for  a 
moment,  burying  her  face  in  the  apple 
blossoms ;  a  breath,  it  seemed  from  the 
sturdy,  wind-beaten  trees  in  Grandfather's 
garden  at  Nantucket. 

"  It's  all  right,  my  pet,"  she  seemed  to 
hear  him  say.  "  It's  all  right,"  and  with  a 
sudden  uplifting  of  spirit  she  turned  back 
to  the  couch,  and  sat  there  listening  to 
the  talk  in  which  Jacko  took  an  almost 
human  share.  As  she  sat,  the  impression 
of  the  first  hour  wore  away.  Interests  of 
every  order  had  their  place  here.  The 
talk  was  full  of  charm,  nor  had  it  a  trace 
of  morbidity.  She  laughed  now  and  then ; 
the  shadow  of  a  laugh  it  is  true,  but  as 
sweet  as  her  smile,  and  one  needed  not 
to  ask  how  or  why  she  had  such  power 
with  her  son. 

"  It  is  lunch  time,"  she  said  presently, 
"  and  I  will  ring  for  Price  to  take  you 
down.  You  will  find  Mrs.  Earnshaw  in 
the  dining  room  ;  —  the  rector's  wife,  and 
one  of  the  dearest  and  most  valued  of 
our  neighbors.  She  takes  my  place  for 
me  sometimes  when  I  am  unable  to  go 
down,  but  that  is  not  so  often  as  you 
think.  By  to-morrow,  perhaps,  or  certain- 
ly next  day,  I  shall  be  in  my  own  place. '| 

She  had  touched  the  bell  as  she  spoke, 
and  Price  appeared,  casting  an  inquiring 
look  at  Marion,  and  apparently  satisfied 
with  the  result.  A  look  of  even  greater 
relief  was  on  Ballantyne's  face  as  she 
descended  the  stairs  slowly,  looking  at 
the  carved  rail  and  meeting  his  eyes  wit! 
a  smile. 

"It  is  a  fascinating  house,"  she  said, 
"  only  a  trifle  uncanny,  it  is  so  absolutely 
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soundless.  The  walls  seem  thick  as  those 
of  any  old  castle." 

"That  is  a  peculiarity  of  Badgeley 
houses,"  he  said.  "  Mrs.  Earnshaw  will 
tell  you  that  the  rectory  walls  are  even 
thicker  than  ours,  and  the  manor  house 
than  either.  Mrs.  Earnshaw,  this  is  Miss 
Lacy,  American,  and  partly  a  cousin,  but 
so  nearly  anglicized  she  rejects  the 
name." 

"  It  is  much  the  same  after  all,"  said 
the  stout  matron  who  came  forward  with 
a  face  of  beaming  good  will,  shaking 
Marion's  hand  heartily,  but  with  an  inflec- 
tion in  her  voice  that  said,  plainly,  "  It  is 
not  the  same  at  all."  "  We  have  had  our 
day  of  misunderstandings,  and  now  you 
are  all  coming  home  again.  I  hope  you 
are  hungry,  my  dear,"  she  added,  with 
a  look  at  Marion's  cheek  still  pale  from 
excitement.  "  All  you  Americans  lack 
color  a  little,  but  really  you  look  more 
English  than  American,  and  John,  here,  is 
right.     We  can  claim   you  and  we   shall." 

"I  wish  Horitia  were  here  to  help," 
said  their  host,  "  but  you  have  not  a 
daughter  left.  Imagine,  Miss  Lacy ; 
seven  daughters  and  every  one  married  !" 

"Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Earnshaw,  as  if 
this  were  quite  the  usual  order  in  house- 
holds of  English  daughters,  and  turning 
toward  the  dining  room.  "  I  will  not  say 
I  did  not  expect  it,  for  why  should  I  ? 
Good  girls,  every  one  of  them,  each  one 
prettier  than  the  last,  and  with  plenty  of 
common  sense.  What  else  could  happen? 
Now  my  mind  is  quite  free  for  the  rest  of 
the  parish.  Indeed  it  always  was  so,  my 
dear,  for  I  never  worried  over  the  girls. 
It  was  true  love  matches  I  wanted  for 
them,  like  my  own,  and  no  other,  and 
thank  God  every  one  was  that.  It's  only 
when  money  and  place  come  first  that 
love  can't  get  in,  and  I've  no  room  in  my 
plan  for  such  ways  with  life.  Twould 
have  been  the  same  with  a  son,  that  I 
never  had.  John,  here,  comes  nearest  to 
it  I've  a  free  mind  for  all  in  my  way 
now,  and  indeed  all  come  into  it  sooner 
or  later." 

"Naturally,"  Marion  said  with  a  little 
smile,  that  completed  the  conquest  already 
begun.  Mrs.  Earnshaw  looked  at  her 
radiantly,  as  she  rambled  on  through 
lunch,    which    Marion     to    her     surprise 


found  herself  enjoying,  and  when  it  ended, 
led  her  to  the  west  window  which  looked 
out  upon  a  little  lawn,  across  which  one 
saw  a  garden  and  a  low  stone  house. 

"  There  is  the  rectory,"  Mrs.  Earnshaw 
said,  "  where  I  was  brought  and  set  down 
thirty  years  ago,  in  terror  of  my  life  you 
might  say,  because  of  the  Queen,  and 
right  through  that  gap  in  the  hedge  is  how 
we  come  and  go.  Just  beyond  is  An- 
astasia's,  my  third  daughter,  and  a  heavy 
name  for  a  gay  girl  to  carry.  It's  not  her 
fault  indeed,  nor  mine,  but  the  Queen's 
that  would  have  her  way  with  one,  and  Mr. 
Earnshaw  felt  I  must  submit.  You  must 
see  the  house.  It  was  an  oatmeal- mill 
next  the  cottage,  and  the  store-chamber 
was  just  the  thing  for  an  artist  who  settled 
here  in  spite  of  the  Queen,  for  Anastasia 
married  one." 

"  But  why  should  an  artist  be  stored, 
and  what  has  the  Queen  to  do  with  it?  " 
asked  Marion  more  and  more  bewildered 
at  the  complication  that  beset  her. 

Mrs.  Earnshaw  turned  from  the  window 
and  led  her  toward  the  drawing  room, 
laughing  as  she  went.  "  My  dear,  I'm 
Irish,"  she  said.  "North  of  Ireland, 
with  a  dash  of  Scotch,  and  that's  one 
reason  the  Queen  sulked  so  long  with 
Mr.  Earnshaw,  till  she  found  I  had  no 
fear  of  her,  and  then  she  came  to  like  it. 
But  you  haven't  had  time  to  find  out  that 
all  Badgeley-on-Thames  belongs  to  her ; 
—  this  one  woman  that  owns  every  stick 
and  stone  and  soul  and  body  from  the 
-minute  you  cross  the  bridge.  Four  hun- 
dred years  she's  had  her  way ;  what  am 
I  saying?  —  though  indeed,  there's  a  look 
about  her  that  might  mean  she'd  been 
here  a  thousand.  But  four  hundred  years, 
this  one  family  has  ruled,  and  she,  since 
she  was  seventeen,  and  now  she's  ninety- 
three,  with  a  back  as  straight  as  yours, 
and  a  tall  stick  like  a  fairy  godmother, 
and  eyes  like  coals.  There  she  lives  in 
the  manor  house,  with  a  retinue  about 
her,  and  folk  kiss  her  hand,  and  get  out 
of  the  room  backwards,  and  what  more 
has'majesty? — and  not  a  stone  has  been 
stirred  nor  a  change  made  in  the  parish, 
since  she  came  to  her  throne  seventy-six 
years  gone,  a  slip  of  a  girl  seventeen 
years  old,  and  my  husband  not  born  nor 
thought  of.     'Twas  her  father  called  her 
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Queen  of  Badgeley,  and  people  took  it 
up,  though  I  stick  to  Lady  Anne,  and 
will  save  for  my  daughter.  Lady  Anne 
Heathcote  it  is,  and  yon's  Heathcote 
Manor." 

"This  is  delightful,"  said  Marion. 
"  And  now  tell  me  why  you  stored  the 
artist.  Wouldn't  the  Queen  allow  him 
in  sight?  " 

"  Not  if  she  could  have  had  her  way, 
in  spite  of  knowing  well,  if  telling  would 
do  it,  that  he  had  talent  and  more,  for 
its  famous  he's  getting.  But  she's  no 
room  for  them  that  work  with  their  hands, 
save  as  she  likes  them  to  do  her  bidding 
and  reverence,  and  there's  a  tinge  of  that 
in  Mr.  Earnshaw  even,  bless  him,  that 
counts  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the 
Church  the  only  places  for  gentlemen, 
and  bears  just  to  admit  that  the  Law  has 
had  one  now  and  then.  But  Grantham 
Wallis  would  have  Anastasia,  and  small 
blame  to  him,  and  we  had  the  lease  of 
the  cottage,  and  the  oatmeal-mill  with  it, 
just  to  hinder  bother,  and  he  made  the 
chamber  into  studio,  and  a  bridge  across 
to  his  own  bedroom,  and  a  door  out,  be- 
fore ever  the  Queen  took  it  in,  that  it  was 
doing  and  done,  and  then,  because  of  An- 
astasia, she  said  less  than  we  looked  for. 
You  shall  see  it  all,  but  now  you  must  be 
tired,  and  I'll  leave  you  for  a  nap  or  a 
book,  till  five,  and  then  John  will  bring 
you  over  for  a  cup  of  tea,  and  more  tales 
that  I  see  you're  ready  for." 

IX. 

Ballantyne  turned  as  Mrs.  Earnshaw' s 
comfortable  figure  disappeared  through 
the  gap. 

"There  is  an  amendment  to  that,"  he 
said.  "You  look  especially  wide  awake 
and  not  in  the  least  ready  for  a  nap. 
How  would  you  like  a  turn  on  the  river, 
and  then  as  short  an  evening  as  you 
choose  after  dinner,  since  by  that  time 
you  will  be  really  tired  ?  " 

Marion's  eyes  lighted. 

"The  one  thing  that  is  best  of  all. 
May  I  row?" 

"  Jf  you  like." 

"Then  I  will  make  ready  for  it.  It 
was  inspiration  that  made  me  put  in  my 
rowing  dress,  but  I  can  never  bear  to  be 
without  it." 


"  Then  you  can  really  manage  a 
boat?" 

"Wait  and  see,"  said  Marion  with  a 
laugh,  as  she  ran  up  the  stairs,  reappear- 
ing speedily  in  the  dark-blue  boating 
costume,  the  looseness  of  which  had 
outraged  every  feeling  of  its  London 
maker. 

"  Let  me  do  it  all,"  she  begged,  as 
they  came  to  the  end  of  the  little  path- 
leading  by  the  old  inn,  whose  upper  case- 
ments overhung  the  river,  and  Ballantyne, 
after  a  moment  or  two,  decided  she  had 
spoken  advisedly,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
the  enjoyment  of  watching  her  eager 
pleasure.  For  the  time,  every  thought  of 
the    morning  had  dropped  out  of  sight. 

"You  shall  steer,"  she  said,  "till  I 
make  up  my  mind  to  resign  the  oars," 
and  then  she  pulled,  with  the  long  steady 
stroke  learned  long  ago  from  Grand- 
father, the  color  coming  to  her  cheeks, 
and  her  eyes  full  of  content.  Here  and 
there  the  river  broadened  slightly,  a  tiny 
alder-fringed  bay,  or  a  broad,  still  ex- 
panse. The  sun  veiled  only  with  deli- 
cate cloud,  hardly  more  than  a  faint  mist, 
shone  warm  and  bright.  Not  a  breeze 
stirred,  and  every  blade  of  grass,  every 
twig  was  mirrored  in  the  motionless 
water.  Velvet  turf  swept  to  its  very  edge 
as  they  passed  the  pretty  old  houses. 
Then  came  a  house-boat,  still  in  winter 
canvas,  and  another  on  which  workmen 
were  putting  the  summer  touches.  Be- 
yond was  a  sudden  curve,  and  a  thicket 
of  bushes  and  saplings,  and  as  they 
rounded  it,  Marion  who  had  turned  once 
or  twice,  stopped  and  looked  with 
delighted  eyes  at  something  beyond. 

Out  from  a  little  inlet,  swift  and  steady 
as  if  blown  by  unfelt  wind,  sailed  a  swan, 
looking  as  if  the  place  far  and  near  were 
his  own,  and  as  he  sailed  stately  and  still, 
out  from  some  retreat  in  the  reeds  came  his  \ 
mate,  slenderer  and  less  noble,  but  with 
all  his  grace,  and  curved  her  neck  over 
his  whiteness,  and  laid  her  head  along  it 
and  under  it  as  if  it  meant  refreshment. 

They  had  sailed  back  to  the  inlet 
before  Marion  spoke. 

"  How  gloriously  white  they  are  !  "  she 
said.  "  Do  you  remember  Landor's  word 
about  them?  ' White  doves  are  always 
very  white,  indeed,  and  those  great  water 
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birds,  to  which  the  angels  by  God's  order 
have  given  the  same  pure  appearance, 
feel  a  pleasure  in  possessing  it.'  " 

Marion  paused,  for  a  moment,  the  look 
of  a  reflective  child  on  her  face,  and 
Ballantyne  watched  her  attentively. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
the  black  ones,  too,"  she  went  on  sud- 
denly, as  if  justice  to  the  blacks  were 
imperative.  "  Do  you  know  that  a  black 
swan  is  really  beautiful?  I  remember 
two  at  home.  There  are  distinct  advant- 
ages in  being  a  black  swan,  and  they  are 
not  shared  by  the  white  ones.  In  the 
first  place,  you  see,  the  dust  which  makes 
the  white  ones  look  very  dirty,  shines 
like  silver  powder  on  the  plumes  of  the 
black  ones.  Then  the  water  which 
deadens  the  lustre  of  the  white  plumage, 
only  makes  the  other  more  satiny  and 
beautiful.  The  white  swan  has  a  bill  of 
•orange  which  is  ugly.  The  black  one 
has  a  rose-colored  bill  with  eyes  to  match, 
and  they  look  like  rubies  held  up  to  the 
sun.  When  the  black  fellow  ruffles  up 
his  feathers,  you  see  beautiful,  charcoaly, 
watered- silky  waves  tinged  with  irides- 
cent hues,  while  the  white  one  is  only 
just  white.  However,  he  is  at  his  best 
when  he  also  ruffles  up.  On  the  whole, 
which  would  you  rather  be,  a  black  swan 
or  a  white  one?  " 

Marion  looked  up  seriously. 

"The  black;  by  all  means  the  black," 
he  said,  unhesitatingly. 

"  No,  you  should  wish  to  be  the  white. 
They  are  the  most  stainless  of  all  God's 
creatures.  I  love  them.  Think  how 
that  hoarse  croak  of  theirs  must  afflict 
them,  knowing  what  they  were  really  born 
to,  and  that  nothing  but  death  can  give 
them  their  right." 

"That  is  true  for  more  than  your 
swans,"  Ballantyne  said  as  she  began  to 
row  again.  "  It  is  the  word  that  says  it- 
self in  every  slum,  when  you  look  at  those 
defrauded  faces.  Even  in  lives  with  larger 
hopes  it  is  true,  too." 

Marion  was  silent.  The  memory  of 
the  morning  had  come  again,  and  she 
did  not  want  to  think  or  speak  of  it  yet. 
She  rowed  on,  but  the  spell  was  broken, 
and  she  laid  down  the  oars  suddenly. 

"  It  is  your  turn  now,"  she  said.  "  I 
think  I  am  a  little  tired  after  all,"   and 


took  her  place  at  the  rudder.  Here 
talking  was  less  easy,  and  she  simply 
watched  the  banks  as  they  went  down. 
She  would  have  gone  directly  to  her  room 
had  time  allowed,  but  barely  enough  re- 
mained to  dress  and  cross  the  lawn  to  the 
rectory,  the  low  drawing-room  of  which 
was  sweet  with  flowers,  which  lightened 
the  sombre  effect  of  the  dark  wainscot- 
ing. Mrs.  Earnshaw  sat  there  beaming 
before  her  kettle  and  cups. 

"It's  all  the  same,  you  see,"  she  cried. 
"  We  cannot  be  modern  if  we  would,  and 
the  modern  bits  that  will  creep  in  look 
as  if  they  had  no  kinship.  Here  is  my 
daughter  Mrs.  Wallis,  and  here  comes 
Mr.  Earnshaw." 

Marion  received  a  cordial  greeting 
from  the  daughter,  a  slender  duplicate  of 
the  mother,  and  looked  with  interest  at 
the  dark,  serious,  courtly  man  who  came 
forward  quietly,  and  gave  her  his  hand. 
How  had  he  and  this  irrepressible  wife 
lived  thirty  years  in  the  harmony  which 
it  was  plain  existed,  was  Marion's  first 
thought;  and  she  watched  him  as  he 
greeted  John  Ballantyne,  kindly  but  with 
a  certain  reserve,  as  if  there  were 
between  them  some  unsettled  difference. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  leave  you,"  he  said 
when  he  had  drunk  a  cup  of  tea,  with  a 
word  or  two  to  Marion  as  he  brought  her 
hers.  "  But  old  Adam  is  much  worse, 
and  has  sent  for  me.  Young  Adam,  with 
his  shameful  defiance  of  everything  he 
has  been  taught  to  respect,  is  really  re- 
sponsible for  his  grandfather's  state. 
Those  who  have  misled  him  have  much 
to  answer  for." 

His  eyes  rested  severely  on  Ballantyne, 
who  apparently  had  not  heard,  and  simply 
bowed  as  the  rector  left  the  room. 

"  You  see  what  you've  done  John," 
Mrs.  Earnshaw  said  reproachfully.  "  Mr. 
Earnshaw  is  so  stirred  up  with  the  dis- 
turbance in  the  parish,  and  the  way  the 
Queen  is  in  about  it,  that  I'm  not  sure 
he  wouldn't  imprison  you  all,  you  and 
your  tribe  together  a  bit,  just  to  keep 
the  peace.  Why  will  you  and  Barrows 
do  so?" 

"What?" 

"  Stir  up  everything  and  make  the  peo- 
ple discontented.  Young  Adam  was  a 
good  workman,  and  never  a  word  about 
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drainage  and  such  nonsense  before  that 
Institute  opened  over  the  line,  and  he 
began  to  think  he  knew  more  than  his 
betters.  You  are  out  of  the  Queen's 
books  once  for  all,  my  dear,  and  it's  a 
pity.  Miss  Lacy  must  see  her,  and  she 
must  go  with  me.  I  can  take  you  to- 
morrow morning,  my  dear.  She  likes  to 
see  all  that  come  to  me,  and  she  is 
worth  looking  at  indeed.  There's  none 
like  her." 

"  Yes,  that  is  certainly  one  of  the 
Badgeley  experiences,"  he  said  quietly. 
"That  and  Walter's  studio.  Both  are 
unique." 

"  The  last  you  shall  have  at  once, 
Miss  Lacy,  if  you're  sure  you'll  have  no 
more  tea,"  said  Mrs.  Earnshaw  in  her 
motherly  fashion.  "  'Tis  only  a  step 
across  to  the  cottage." 

Ballantyne  had  risen. 

"  Barrows  and  his  sister  dine  with  us 
to-day,"  he  said,  "and  perhaps  Miss 
Lacy,  who  is  tired,  had  better  rest  a  little." 

"  You've  more  sense  than  me  John, 
and  she  with  no  color  left,"  said  Mrs. 
Earnshaw  with  solicitude.  "  A  bit  of 
sleep  will  set  you  up  at  once,  if  you're 
like  me." 

"  I  am  a  little  tired,"  said  Marion,  glad 
to  escape  from  a  certain  tension  which,  if 
not  in  the  people,  seemed  to  be  in  the  air, 
and  she  crossed  the  lawn,  followed  by  her 
host,  who  looked  at  her  a  little  anxiously. 

"You  have  rowed  too  hard,"  he  said. 
"  There  will  be  a  full  hour  for  quiet,  for 
we  dine  at  seven,  and  Barrows  will  not 
be  here  till  then.  You  will  like  them 
both,  though  I  dare  say  you  are  heartily 
tired  of  strangers,  are  you  not?  " 

"  I  find  everyone  immensely  kind  and 
interesting,"  Marion  said,  and  then  made 
her  retreat,  glad  to  escape  for  a  little. 
She  slept  for  a  few  moments ;  a  sudden 
falling  into  deep,  dreamless  silence,  and 
a  waking  as  if  she  had  returned  from 
some  familiar  country  where  rest  abided. 
There  was  the  same  half  consciousness  of 
Grandfather  bending  over  her  and  strok- 
ing her  hair,  that  sometimes  came  to  her, 
and  that  always  meant  special  refresh- 
ment, and  when  she  woke,  the  weight 
that  had  oppressed  her  was  quite  gone. 

She  had  dressed  when  Price  came  to 
the  door  to  ask  if  she  needed  her,  and 


descended  presently  to  the  drawing-room, 
finding  there  a  little  lady,  gray-haired  and 
incisive,  who  had  just  entered  at  the 
long  window  opening  toward  the  rectory. 

"  Brother  will  be  here  in  a  moment," 
she  said  as  Ballantyne  came  forward  and 
presented  her  to  Marion,  at  whom  she 
looked  with  kindly  but  very  distinct 
scrutiny. 

"Another  American,"  he  said,  with  a 
slight  smile.  "  Miss  Barrows  does  not 
understand  Americans,  Miss  Lacy,  and  will 
probably  demand  some  explanation.  Ah, 
there  you  are,  Barrows,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing heartily  to  a  big,  burly  man,  who  came 
across  the  lawn  with  a  swing,  his  mass  of 
red-brown  hair  flying,  and  his  blue  eyes 
gleaming,  half  with  wrath  half  with  fun. 

"  I  see  nothing  for  a  place  like  this  but 
dynamite,"  he  said.  "  Mrs.  Earnshaw 
has  pitched  into  me  vehemently  on 
several  counts.  I  have  perverted  you ; 
you  have  perverted  Adam,  therefore  I 
have  perverted  both.  Everything  was 
as  it  should  be,  and  is  as  it  shouldn't, 
and  I  owe  it  to  the  parish  to  leave 
at  once  and  carry  my  heresies  where 
they  will  do  less  harm.  I  want  dinner 
first  and  then  we  will  decide." 

"  We  will  make  Miss  Lacy  arbiter. 
She  is  an  unprejudiced  judge,"  Ballan- 
tyne said,  as  he  presented  the  new  comer, 
who  looked  at  her  with  interest. 

"Then  she  has  not  made  up  her 
mind,"  he  said.     "How  is  that?" 

"  I  don't  know  in  what  direction  you 
require  it  to  be  made,"  Marion  said,  as 
they  moved  toward  the  dining  room  and 
took  their  places  at  the  round  table,  with 
its  softly  shaded  lights  and  perfect  ap- 
pointments. "  It  is  very  definite  on 
some  points,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  I  shall  ask  you  for  some  of  them  when 
the  first  rage  is  appeased,"  Mr.  Barrows 
replied.  "I  have  had  a  long  spin  on  the 
bicycle,  as  well  as  a  pitched  battle  at  the 
end,  but  even  rage  has  not  spoiled  my 
appetite.  I  could  wish  myself  an  ogre, 
and  the  Queen,  delicately  stewed  we  will 
say,  with  bland  sauces,  served  up  before 
me." 

"  For  shame,  Jack  !  "  said  his  sister. 
"  Though  to  be  sure,  there  is  no  release 
for  the  parish  till  her  end  comes.  The 
strange  thing  is  her,  power  with  Heading 
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close  by,  as  modern  as  this  is  ancient, 
and  boiling  over  with  dissent  and  discon- 
tent like  every  mill-town  everywhere. 
But  she  has  had  her  finger  on  every  man, 
woman  and  child  more  than  seventy 
years,  and  I  often  fancy  she  knows  every 
thought  of  their  minds,  and  every  breath 
they  draw.  She  sends  wine  and  soup  and 
jellies  day  after  day  into  these  cottages, 
but  not  a  drain  pipe  shall  be  laid,  nor  a 
floor  over  the  clay  floors  that  cramp  the 
old  people  with  rheumatism,  nor  a  school 
allowed  save  a  dame  school  for  the  little 
ones.  It  is  a  leaf  out  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  I  am  the  wiser  for  know- 
ing it." 

"  Then  you  do  not  live  here?  "  Marion 
asked. 

"  No,  indeed,  not  I.  I  came  to  my 
brother,  who  chooses  to  think  that  this 
is  ground  for  his  propaganda.  He  came 
down  and  hired  a  cottage  —  clay  floor,  oak 
rafters  and  all,  and  is  living  in  it  in  order 
to  demonstrate  that  he  is  one  of  the 
people.  He  has  put  in  some  hooks,  and 
has  some  Roman  kettles  and  odds  and 
ends  of  his  inward  desire  to  return,  and 
live  with  his  favorite  possessions,  but 
these  are  not  to  be  mentioned.  We  are 
Mrs.  Earnshaw's  cousins,  and  as  he 
belongs  to  the  fifteenth,  and  my  brother 
to  the  twentieth  century,  it  is  rather  hard 
on  both." 

"What  are  you  preaching?"  Marion 
said. 

"  I  ?  I  am  preaching  nothing.  It  is 
Jack  who  does  it.  I  am  hardly  as  revo- 
lutionary as  he,  but  the  ignorance  of  these 
people  has  so  frightful  a  quality,  that  I 
am  in  danger  of  becoming  so.  You 
should  be  glad  that  there  is  no  chance 
for  such  experience  in  America,  and  that 
you  are  spared  so  much,  at  least." 

"  Perhaps  not  of  this  particular  order," 
Marion  said,  "  for  this  seems  quite 
out  of  usual  lines,  even  here.  But  our 
castes  are  as  sharply  defined  as  yours, 
and  there  is  unending  struggle  to  wipe 
out   dividing  lines,  and  bring  everything 


to  the  equality  which  is,  I  believe,  the 
Socialistic  ideal;  an  impossible  one,"  she 
added  under  her  breath. 

"  Why?  "  said  Miss  Barrows  sharply. 

"  Because  the  proportion  of  gray  mat- 
ter in  the  brain  determines  that  thing," 
said  Marion ;  "  and  the  highest  intelli- 
gence will  rule,  and  the  lowest  be  ruled, 
so-  long  as  water  follows  its  nature  and 
runs  down  hill." 

"  But  when  intelligence  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed, and  each  man  his  own  ruler,  what 
becomes  of  your  law?" 

"  An  impossible  future,"  Marion  re- 
peated. "  Brutalization  can  cease.  Men 
can  have  their  chance,  and  a  thousand 
things  be  given,  denied  them  now,  but 
the  secret  nerve  fibre  that  means  genius 
is  out  of  your  power,  train  and  work  as 
you  will.  This  doctrine  of  absolute 
equality  is  as  monstrous  as  the  one  on 
the  other  side,  that  sets  the  rich  apart 
from  the  poor  in  two  distinct  classes. 
The  truth  lies  between.  It  is  only  in 
humility  that  is  willing  to  learn  patiently 
and  thoroughly,  that  real  life  is  lived. 
Your  proposition  of  equality  ends  that  in 
the  beginning." 

"Evidently  you  are  an  aristocrat," 
said  Miss  Barrows.  "  You  must  have  found 
your  ideas  a  little  out  of  harmony  with 
your  environment  at  home." 

"  I  did,"  Marion  answered  quietly,  "  I 
have  come  to  England  because  I  felt 
more  at  home  under  an  established  order 
of  things  than  I  do  in  our  chaos.  I 
may  be  all  wrong,  and  glad  to  change  my 
mind  before  a  year  is  over.  At  present, 
in  spite  of  all  the  suffering  I  am  coming 
to  know,  and  my  knowledge  that  your 
reformers  can  hardly  cry  alarm  too  loud- 
ly, do  I  believe  you  are  living  better  lives 
than  we.  Whatever  our  republic  meant 
to  us  in  the  beginning,  it  seems  to  mean 
little  now,  and  an  American  has  less  and 
less  cause  to  boast  of  his  name.  I  am 
untrue  to  my  flag,  you  will  say,  but  at 
least  I  am  true  to  truth,  or  to  what  I 
count  as  such." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CLASS  of  American 
citizens  has  shown  a  greater 
interest  in  the  success  of 
the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position than  the  artists,  — 
the  architects,  the  sculp- 
tors, the  painters,  and  the 
engravers,  —  and  no  department  of  the 
great  exhibition  will  be  scrutinized  with 
more  curiosity,  not  to  say  solicitude,  by 
the  American  people,  for  the  purpose  of 
-comparing  the  achievements  in  these 
fields  of  our  own  men  and  women  with 
the  works  of  the  various  foreigners  in  the 
same  department.  It  was  very  truly  said, 
in  circular  No.  3  of  the  Department  of 
Fine  Arts,  that  the  position  held  in  this 
exposition  by  our  artists,  as  compared 
with  the  artists  of  other  nationalities,  will 
have  much  to  do  with  determining  the 
general  estimation  of  our  art  by  our  own 
countrymen  as  well  as  by  our  foreign  visi- 
tors, for  many  years  to  come.  It  was 
urged,  therefore,  that  the  exhibit  of  Amer- 
ican art  work  should  be  made  of  the 
highest  quality  obtainable  ;  that  each  ex- 
ample shown  should  represent  the  high- 
est achievement  of  the  artist ;  and  that 
the  collection,  as  a  whole,  should  present, 
in  a  dignified  manner,  the  best  produc- 
tions of  our  native  art.  We  are  not  yet 
in  a  position  to  know  fully  how  our  art- 
ists have  responded  to  this  legitimate 
appeal,  but  we  can  say  that  all  the  indi- 
cations are  extremely  favorable  and  en- 
couraging. At  this  date  it  is  already 
apparent  that  the  World's  Fair  of  1893 
is  to  be  an  event  of  the  epoch-making 
kind  in  the  history  of  American  art,  an 
event  of  even  deeper  import  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  fine  and  applied  arts  in  this 
country  than  the  Philadelphia  exhibition 
of  1876.  In  architecture,  in  sculpture, 
in  painting,  and  in  engraving,  we  have 
good  ground  for  hoping  that  it  is  to  mark 
the  most  distinct  era  of  development. 
More  than  this,  it  is  to  mark,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  general  and  in- 
creasing application  of  the  principles  of 


art  in  our  manufacturing  industries,  with- 
out which  the  fine  arts  cannot  flourish 
for  any  considerable  time  in  any  country. . 
Thanks  to  the  broad  and  enlightened 
policy  of  the  managers  of  the  Exposition, 
the  superb  architecture  of  the  buildings 
and  the  fine  arrangement  of  the  grounds 
stamps  the  entire  undertaking  from  the 
first  with  a  magnificent  artistic  character, 
of  which  we  may  well  be  proud.  The 
whole  vast  enterprise,  in  the  shaping  of 
which  the  foremost  American  artists  of 
every  class  have  cooperated  with  perfect 
harmony,  is  permeated  from  end  to  end 
with  the  artistic  spirit.  No  visitor  can 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  this  inspiring  and 
dominant  quality  of  art  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  all  the  surroundings.  The 
Department  of  Fine  Arts,  with  its  sev- 
enty-four picture  galleries,  its  eighty- 
eight  alcoves,  and  its  numerous  courts 
and  rotundas,  housing  a  bewildering  and 
inexhaustible  array  of  paintings,  sculp- 
tures, architectural  works  and  engravings, 
from  every  civilized  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  will  only  be  the  culminating 
point  of  the  most  stupendous  manifesta- 
tion of  art  ever  attempted  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Halsey  C.  Ives,  of  St.  Louis,  the 
chief  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts, 
has,  thus  far,  given  evidence  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  organizing  and  administra- 
tive ability  which  the  extraordinary  di- 
mensions of  his  complicated  task  require. 
Like  a  general,  in  planning  his  campaign, 
his  first  care  has  been  to  call  to  his  aid 
the  most  experienced,  trustworthy  and 
influential  under-offlcers  and  aids,  to 
look  after  the  innumerable  details  of  his  v 
operations.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy 
he  appointed,  last  year,  in  each  centre 
of  American  artistic  activity,  an  advisory 
committee  of  artists,  the  duties  of  these 
bodies  being  to  care  for  the  interests  of 
the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  and  those 
of  American  artists  as  involved  in  their 
relationship  to  it,  in  every  possible  way ; 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  local  juries  of 
selection  for   the  departments  of  paint- 
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ing,  architecture,  sculpture,  engraving, 
etc.,  and  thus  to  sub-divide  the  work  as 
much  as  possible,  and  save  the  unneces- 
sary expense  and  labor  of  having  it  all 
done  in  Chicago.  Advisory  committees 
were  organized  thus  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Boston;  in  Paris,  Munich, 
Rome  and  Florence,  the  members  being, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  artists.  Contrib- 
utors of  works  of  art  in  the  regions  about 
these  cities  sent  their  exhibits  direct  to 
the  nearest  centre  where  a  local  jury  was 
situated ;  as,  for  instance,  Philadelphia 
became  the  entrepdt  for  all  the  Middle 
States,  and  Boston  for  all  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  proved,  however,  that,  as  Paris 
is  France,  Boston  is  New  England,  in 
respect  to  artistic  activity ;  for,  out  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  exhibitors  whose 
works  were  accepted  by  the  Boston  juries, 
I  find  that  eighty- two  reside  in  Boston, 
and  of  the  rest  all  but  a  dozen  live  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Boston. 
Only  six  of  the  exhibitors  reside  outside 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  one 
hundred  and  eight  exhibitors  include 
seventy-two  painters,  seventeen  architects 
(counting  each  firm  as  one),  eleven  en- 


gravers, and  eight  sculptors,  and  the 
whole  number  of  works  by  them  is  two 
hundred  and  sixty-two.  The  collecting 
was  done  in  December,  and  early  in  Jan- 
uary the  following  juries  began  their 
work  : 

For  the  department  of  painting  for 
Boston  :  Thomas  Allen,  J.  J.  Enneking, 
I.  M.  Gaugengigl,  E.  C.  Tarbell,  F.  P. 
Vinton.  From  New  York,  W.  M.  Chase, 
R.  Swain  Gifford.  From  Philadelphia, 
Charles  E.  Dana,  Stephen  Parrish. 

For  architecture  for  Boston  :  Edward 
C.  Cabot,  C.  Howard  Walker,  Edmund 
M.  Wheelwright.  From  New  York,  R. 
M.  Hunt.  From  Philadelphia,  Frank 
Miles  Day. 

For   sculpture    in    Boston:    Daniel    CM 
French.     From  New  York,   Augustus  St. 
Gaudens.     From   Philadelphia,  Mr.  Gref- 

Sub-committee  for  etching  and  wood 
engraving  for  Boston  :  W.  B.  Closson,  S. 
R.  Koehler,  Charles  A.  Walker.  From 
New  York,  C.  A.  Piatt,  Frank  French. 
From  Philadelphia,  A.  M.  Lindsay,  Mr. 
Faber. 

Any  one  at  all  familiar  with   the  names 
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and  works  of  the  above-mentioned  artists 
will  perceive  that  the  juries  were  made  up 
of  the  best  sort  of  material,  and  that  the 
effort  had  been  made  to  enlist  the  services 
of  the  most  competent,  judicious,  and 
fair-minded  men  to  be  found  in  the  four 
branches  of  the  artistic  professions.  Never- 
theless, no  sooner  had  the  ungrateful  task 
of  selection  been  performed,  than  the 
usual  tempest  in  a  tea-pot  broke  out  and 
raged  among  the  rejected,  who  aired  their 
grievances  in  the  newspapers  for  almost  a 
month,  and  brought  all  sorts  of  absurd 
and  unfounded  charges  against  the  jury 
on  painting.  The  very  names  of  the  men 
composing  that  jury  are  a  sufficient 
answer  to  all  such  foolish  charges  as  have 
been  made,  and  the  dignified  silence  with 
which  these  accusations  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  jury  is  most  fit  and  becom- 
ing. Although  I  do  not  by  any  means 
suppose  that  the  jury's  action  was  ideally 
perfect,  I  think  it  may  be  said  fairly  that 
it  performed  its  duty  with  the  greatest 
care  and  and  justice  possible,  and  that,  if 
mistakes  were  made,  they  were  not  the 
result  of  malice  or  personal  prejudice. 
The  intention  was,  the  public  may  rest 
assured,  to  serve,  first  of  all,  the  interests 
of  American  art  and  of  the  World's  Fair, 
and  that  this  purpose  was  carried  out 
with  success  the  exhibition,  held  in  Bos- 
ton from  January  16  to  28,  demonstrated 


to  the  satisfaction  of  all  competent  and 
disinterested  judges.  But  it  is  the  old 
story.  Does  the  lawyer  who  loses  his 
case,  the  poet  who  cannot  get  his  poems 
printed,  the  preacher  who  addresses 
empty  pews,  the  general  who  is  defeated, 
the  merchant  who  goes  into  bankruptcy, 
—  does  he  ever  think  of  blaming  himself 
for  his  failure?  Does  he  ever  think  of 
saying,  with  Cassius, — 

"  The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings"? 

No.  Much  of  the  sympathy  that  is 
naturally  felt  for  the  misfortunes  of  strug- 
gling artists  is  likely  to  be  alienated  by 
their  own  weak  and  ignoble  manner  of 
supporting  adversity.  It  does  no  good 
to  cry  out  upon  the  fancied  conspiracies 
of  the  powers  that  be.  The  value  of 
good  work  will  sooner  or  later  make  for 
itself  recognition  and  a  market,  and  no 
man  can  be  a  competent  judge  of  his  own 
achievements. 

In  considering  the  works  of  the  New 
England  artists  which  are  to  represent 
this  section  of  the  country  in  the  great 
exhibition,  I  shall  first  survey  the  paint- 
ings, next  the  engravings,  then  the  archi- 
tectural works,  and  lastly  the  statuary.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  one  of  the  results  of 
the  World's  Fair  will  be  the  more  general 
recognition   of  the  equality  which  exists 
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between  the  various  classes 
of  artists.  It  has  been  a 
common  error  to  classify 
painters  only  as  artists  in 
this  country,  but  that  has 
been  due  to  ignorance,  and 
will  soon  be  outgrown. 
There  is  nothing  especially 
sacred  about  painting  which 
puts  it  above  the  other  arts ; 
and  in  point  of  fact  it  will 
be  seen  at  Chicago  that  we 
have  made  more  progress  in 
engraving  and  architecture, 
as  compared  with  our  foreign 
rivals,  than  in  painting.  The 
art  of  architecture  has  always 
been  and  probably  always 
will  be  the  most  important 
of  the  arts,  and  the  simple 
fact  that  the  commercial, 
practical,  mercenary,  dollar- 
hunting  American  people 
have  built  the  finest  and 
most  beautiful  exhibition 
buildings   ever   seen   in    the 
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history  of  the  world,  is  enough 
to  constitute  for  us  a  national 
triumph  in  art  which  is  des- 
tined to  radically  affect  the 
entire  future  standing  of  the 
United  States  in  the  eyes  of 
the  civilized  world. 

In  painting,  too,  we  shall 
surprise  some  of  our  intelli- 
gent foreign  friends,  if  the 
other  parts  of  the  country 
do  as  well  as  New  England. 
We  are  not  so  far  behind  the 
French,  as  regards  what  is 
usually  called  technic  (de- 
testable word),  as  many  peo- 
ple seem  to  suppose,  and  we 
are,  to  put  it  mildly,  quite  on 
a  plane  of  equality  with  them 
in  respect  to  taste  and  inven- 
tion. The  French  school  at 
the  present  day  cannot  mus- 
ter more  than  a  handful  of 
really  great  painters,  and  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  large  Salon 
exhibitions,  new  and  old,  is 
made  up  in  equal  parts  of 
mediocrity  and    sensational- 
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ism.  If  you  take  away  from  the  Paris 
exhibitions  the  works  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  Dutch,  the  Scandinavians  and  the 
Americans,  what  is  there  left,  beyond 
the  pictures  of  a  few  masters  like 
Dagnan-Bouyeret,  Klie  Delaunay,  Hen- 
Tier,  Ribot,  Roll,  Roybet  and  Vollon? 
The  outside  world  does  not  know,  can- 
not know,  for  obvious  reasons,  the 
degree  of  progress  made  by  the  Ameri- 
cans in  painting,  because  we  have  — 
begging    the    National    Academy's     par- 


don —  no  really  national  exhibitions  of 
art  in  the  United  States,  nor  have  we  ever 
been  represented  with  any  approach  to 
adequacy  at  the  International  Exhibitions 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  have 
therefore  predicted,  and  deliberately  wish 
to  be  put  upon  record  now  as  predicting, 
that,  in  the  department  of  painting,  the 
American  section  will  contain  at  least  as 
interesting,  as  varied,  and  as  valuable  an 
exhibit  as  any  other  country  represented 
at  Chicago. 
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What  share  is  New  England  to  have  in 
this  peaceful  international  tournament? 
A  glance  at  the  paintings  accepted  by  the 
Boston  jury  will  enable  us  to  give  a  satis- 
factory response  to  this  natural  query. 
Many  of  the  pictures  are  of  great  size,  — 
the  average  of  dimensions  rising  far 
beyoncj  the  usual  standard  of  our  exhibi- 
tions ;  and  while  this  is  perhaps  in  itself 
no  merit,  it  has  a  certain  advantage,  in 
that  it  will  present  an  ensemble  of  import- 
ant aspect,  even  of  a  sort  of  dignity,  in 
the  galleries  of  a  great  world's  fair,  where 
a  collection  of  smaller  works,  however 
meritorious,  would  fail  to  attract  an  equal 
measure  of  attention  at  the  first  glance. 
The  decorative  effect  of  a  large  gallery 
full  of  large  pictures  is  vastly  superior  to 
that  of  the  same  gallery  full  of  small 
pictures,  other  things  being  equal,  and 
the  usual  focus  of  visitors  to  an  inter- 
national exposition  is  at  long  range. 

Among  the  important  paintings  con- 
tributed by  New  England  artists  are  Mr. 
Edmund  C.  Tarbell's  "  Girl  with  Horse," 
"In     the    Orchard"     and    "My    Sister 


Lydia";  Mr.  F.  W.  Benson's  "Girl 
with  a  Red  Shawl  "  ;  Mrs.  Lilla  Cabot 
Perry's  six  portraits  and  figures  of  child- 
ren ;  Mr.  I.  H.  Caliga's  full-length 
portrait  of  a  lady  in  red  ;  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Macomber's  "  Annunciation  "  and  "  Love 
Awakening  Memory  "  ;  Mr.  F.  H.  Tomp- 
kins's "  Good  Friday  "  and  "  Mother  and 
Child";  Mr.  J.  H.  Hatfield's  "The 
Doll's  Bath  "  and  "  A  Letter  from  Papa"  ; 
Mr.  Frederic  P.  Vinton's  four  life-size 
portraits;  Mr.  Walter  Gay's  "Charity" 
and  "  The  Plain  Chant  "  ;  Mr.  J.  R.  De- 
Camp's  "Carnation  and  Black";  Mr. 
Charles  Sprague  Pearce's  "  Village  Funeral 
in  Picardy"  and  his  full-length  portrait 
of  his  wife  ;  Mr.  J.  M.  Stone's  "  Leukopis  " 
and  "  Summer  Dream  "  ;  Mr.  Ernest  L. 
Major's  "St.  Genevieve";  Mr.  Freder- 
ick M.  Freer's  "Girl  in  Black";  Mr. 
Stacy  Tolman's  "The  Etcher";  Mr. 
Louis  Kronberg's  "  Behind  the  Foot- 
lights "  ;  Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Whitman's  por- 
trait of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  ;  Miss 
S.  Mary  Norton's  "In  the  Locomotive 
Cab  "  and  "  The  Tea  Party  "  ;  Mr.  John 
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Autumn  Afternoon. 

FROM   THE    PICTURE    BY   JOHN   J.    ENNEKING. 
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"  Abandoned." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    CHARLES    H.    DAVIS. 
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J.  Enneking's  "  October  Twilight  in  New  Charles  Herbert  Woodbury's  "  North  Sea 
England,"  "Autumn  Afternoon,"  etc.;  Dunes";  Mr.  Charles  H.  Davis's  "  Aban- 
Mr.  Thomas  Allen's  "  Moonrise " ;     Mr.     doned,"    "The    Valley,"    etc.;     Mr.    D, 
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A   Quiet   Morning   in   October. 

PROM    '(HE    PICTURE    BY    CHARLES    H.    HAYDEN. 
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Jerome  Klwell's  "  Moonrise,  Domburg, 
Holland " ;  Mr.  Walter  L.  Dean's 
"  Peace " ;  Mr.  William  E.  Norton's 
"  Return  of  the  Herring  Fleet  "  ;  Mr.  A. 
H.  Munsell's  "  Ship  Ahead  "  ;  and  Henry 
Orne  Ryder's  "  Old  Breton  Farm-House." 
It  may  be  that  a  large  proportion  of 
these  names  are  unknown  outside  of  New 
England,  and  that  we  shall  be  told  not  to 
value  a  merely  local  reputation  too  highly. 
The  answer   to   that  admonition   is   that 


ing    of    the    artists   of    this    part    of   the 
country. 

Mr.  Tarbell's  three  contributions  quite 
sustain  all  the  reputation  he  has  won  in 
the  past,  and  should  greatly  extend  it 
where  he  is  yet  unknown.  He  has  a  very 
delightful  and  individual  style,  which  will 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  pictures 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  modern 
painters  of  the  French  and  American 
schools.      It  is  not  every  day  that  those 


North   Sea  "Dunes. 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    CHARLES    HERBERT   WOODBURY. 


reputations,  local  or  otherwise,  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  making-up  of  this 
roll :  that  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  list  is 
that  of  the  artists  whose  pictures  are 
intrinsically  worthy  to  represent  the  art 
of  New  England,  irrespective  of  the  repu- 
tations of  their  authors.  New  England  did 
not  wait  for  the  outside  world  to  place  the 
stamp  of  its  approval  upon  Copley,  Stuart, 
Trumbull,  Allston,  Hunt,  Fuller,  or  Fox- 
croft  Cole,  before  elevating  them  to  the 
highest  places  in  its  pantheon,  and  it  is  not 
2X  all  likely  that  our  mistakes  of  judg- 
ment in  artistic  matters  will  ever  consist 
in  a  too  generous  appreciation  and  back- 


ardent  but  somewhat  impatient  disciples 
of  Velasquez,  who,  in  respect  to  style,  may 
be  said  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
temporary portrait-painters  of  these 
schools,  produce  works  of  a  more  rounded 
and  satisfactory  character  than  "  In  the 
Orchard,"  "  My  Sister  Lydia,"  and  the 
"  Girl  with  Horse."  Mr.  Tarbell  has,  as  a 
painter,  something  of  the  same  kind  and 
degree  of  skill  and  aplomb  seen  in  the 
works  of  Carolus-Duran  and  John  Sargent, 
with  the  same  brilliancy  and  reality,  and 
with  more  repose  than  the  latter.  "  In  the 
Orchard,"  of  which  a  reproduction  is 
given   here,   is    one    of  the  happiest  ex- 
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The   Doll's   Bath. 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    J.    H.    HATFIELD. 


amples  of  his  style,  audacious  yet  reserv- 
ed, beautifully  sound  and  sweet  in  color, 
splendid  in  its  light  and  warmth,  in  a 
word  one  of  the  most  remarkable  paint- 
ings that  American  art  can  boast  of.  It 
depicts  five  life-size  figures  of  typical 
American  young  people,  in  summer  garb, 
grouped  under  the  fruit-trees,  in  the  com- 
plete indolence  of  a  hot  summer  after- 
noon in  the  country  •  two  slender  and 
graceful  young  girls,  one  dressed  in  blue, 
the  other  in  white,  are  engaged  in  an 
animated  dialogue.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find,  in  contemporary  pictures,  anything 
more  absolutely  true  to  life,  more 
characteristic,  or  more  perfectly  express- 
ed, than  the  girl  in  white,  seated  in  the 
white  chair,  and  leaning  her  dainty  head 
on  her  hand.  The  intense  vivacity  and 
vitality  of  this  group,  in  its  beautiful  out- 
door setting,  is  extraordinary.  The  diffi- 
cult effect  of  the  mottled  shadow  and 
sunlight,  underneath  the  foliage,  falling 
on  the  group,  with  the  gay  costumes  of 
blue,  of  white,   of  green,   of  red   and  of 


gray,  partly  in  full  sunlight,  partly  in 
shadow,  is  mastered  with  an  apparent 
ease  which  testifies  forcibly  to  the  artist's 
virtuosity.  Nothing  could  be  livelier, 
more  festive,  more  cheerful,  than  this 
glimpse  of  wholesome  jollity,  of  strong 
and  sumptuous  color,  of  summer,  and 
youth  and  freedom  from  dull  care,  of 
wreathed  smiles,  and  sweet  sunshine. 

As  to  the  "  Girl  with  Horse  "  and  "  My 
Sister  Lydia,"  they  are,  though  less 
luminous,  impregnated  with  much  of  the 
exuberant  vitality  which  pulses  in  the 
delicious  group  I  have  just  described.  In 
the  "Girl  with  Horse"  we  have  an  out-v 
door  life-size  portrait  of  another  typical 
American  girl,  who  stands  by  the  side  of 
her  bay  saddle-horse  while  he  drinks  a 
refreshing  draught  from  the  old-fashioned 
picturesque  roadside  watering- trough. 
"  My  Sister  Lydia  "  is  a  portrait  of  dis- 
tinctively piquant  quality,  freely  executed 
in  a  loose  and  broad  manner,  simple, 
highly  decorative,  and,  in  fine,  one  of 
those  works  of  style  which,  in  some  almost 
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inexplicable  way,  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion. Mr.  Tarbell  is  a  stylist,  who  goes 
very  far  by  virtue  of  his  ease,  his  refine- 
ment, his  breadth,  and  his  expression  of 
life.  In  his  comprehension  of  that  oc- 
cult subject,  the  American  girl,  and  his 
faculty  of  rendering  her  multiple  moods, 
aspects  and  fascinations  on  canvas,  he 
might  without  extravagance  be  called  the 
William  D.  Howells  of  the  brush. 

Mr.  Benson  sends  two  of  his  pictures, 
namely,  a  "  Portrait  in  White  "  and  the 
"Girl  with  a  Red  Shawl,"  which  is  repro- 
duced in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
His  work  reminds  me  of  what  Hazlitt 
once  remarked,  that  we  do  not  see  nature 
with  our  eyes  but  with  t>ur  understand- 
ings and  our  hearts.  Mr.  Benson  has 
made  no  dull  copy  of  nature,  no  still-life 
study,  of  this  "Girl  with  a  Red  Shawl," 
but  he  has  infused  in  the  work  what 
pleased  his  taste   and  personal  sentiment 


in  the  appearance  of  the  model,  and  has 
thus  produced  a  picture  which  interprets, 
poetizes,  and  rarifies  the  object.  He  has 
a  very  rare  vein  of  genuine  refinement  in 
him,  and  it  is  shown,  in  more  or  less 
complete  degree,  in  all  his  pictures.  The 
"Girl  with  a  Red  Shawl"  has  color  and 
style,  a  choice  flavor  and  quality.  It  is 
frank,  and  at  the  same  time  charmingly 
delicate  and  reserved.  I  need  not  say 
that  these  are  exceptional  characteristics, 
and  constitute  a  valid  title  to  distinction. 
The  half-dozen  pictures  of  children  by 
Mrs.  Lilla  Cabot  Perry,  although  all  of 
them  are  virtual  portraits,  are  not  merely 
portraits,  but  something  besides,  namely, 
very  true  and  recognizable  types  of  the 
childhood  that  we  know  and  revere,  yet 
which  one  so  seldom  sees  adequately  de- 
picted on  canvas.  The  full-length  figure 
of  a  little  girl  in  brown,  with  a  violon- 
cello, is  full  of  character,  and  is  in  a  most 
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In   the   Orchaid. 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    EDMUND    C.    TARBELL. 
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The   Etcher. 

FROM    THE    PICTURE   BY   STACY   TOLM; 


delightful  scale  of  sober  but  not  dull 
color.  The  picture  of  the  little  French 
girl,  Angele,  in  her  pale  blue  frock,  has  a 
wistful  and  tender  expression,  that  has 
been  found  remarkably  affecting  and 
lovely.  All  of  Mrs.  Perry's  works  show 
a  lively  appreciation  of  the  quaint  pic- 
turesqueness  of  children,  and  their  in- 
genuous charm,  which  nothing  but  the 
most  complete  sympathy  enables  the 
artist  to  express. 

Mr.  Caliga,  a  painter  of  recognized 
ability  and  taste,  is  only  passably  repre- 
sented by  his  full-length  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Herrick  ;  not  that  this  particular  work 
falls  short  of  doing  justice  to  his  excep- 
tional skill  and  perception,  —  for  in  fact 
it  has  an  air  of   distinction    and  refine- 


ment which  is  not- 
able, —  but  because 
he  has  not  sent  in 
some  of  his  ideal, 
and  imaginative 
compositions,  in 
which  he  manifests 
so  much  invention, 
insight  and  know- 
ledge of  human 
nature. 

The  two  beautiful 
paintings  by  Mrs. 
M.  L.  Macomber, 
entitled  "The  An- 
nunciation" and 
"  Love  Awakening 
Memory,"  are 
among  the  most  re- 
markable contribu- 
tions of  New  Eng- 
land art.  They  are 
as  much  set  apart 
from  the  common, 
not  to  say  common- 
place, sort  of  pic- 
tures, of  which  we 
see  more  than 
enough  in  every 
large  exhibition,  as 
if  they  belonged  to 
another  sphere, 
which,  in  a  sense, 
they  do.  Works  of 
religious  and  em- 
i.  blematic    purport 

nowadays  are  few, 
and  those  few  seem  more  or  less  labored 
and  artificial,  as  if  the  artists  had  said  to 
themselves,  "  Go  to  !  I  can  do  this  trick, 
as  well  as  Giotto,  or  any  other  back  num- 
ber !  "  But  Mrs.  Macomber's  inspiration 
appears  to  have  been  as  fresh,  genuine 
and  unsought  as  could  be  desired,  and 
the  stamp  of  earnestness  and  honesty  ir* 
her  work  is  unmistakable.  Like  "  the 
hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome,"  so 
also  hers  "wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity." 
The  pure  and  delicate  harmony  of  the 
color  invests  the  painter's  gracious  con- 
ceptions with  a  perfectly  congenial  en- 
velope. 

There  is  a  different  kind  of  religious 
motive  back  of  Mr.  Frank  H.  Tompkins's 
"  Good  Friday,"  which   illustrates  a  rite 
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of  the  Bavarian  Catholics.  This  artist's 
work,  too,  is  almost  always  marked  by  a 
hearty  sincerity,  and  the  figure  of  the 
woman  prostrating  herself  to  kiss  the 
crucifix  is  extremely  well  drawn  ;  but  I 
vastly  prefer  his  "  Mother  and  Child," 
loaned  by  the  Boston  Art  Club,  which, 
though  destitute  of  the  charm  of  warm 
and  brilliant  color,  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  and  exquisite  visions  of  mother- 
hood ever  placed  on  canvas  by  an  Ameri- 
can artist. 

Mr.  Hatfield,  in  his  picture  of  "The 
Doll's  Bath,"  has  given  sympathetic  form 
to  a  pretty,  spontaneous  bit  of  child  life, 
and  illustrates  the  universal  custom  of 
little  girls  to  attend  to  the  hygiene  of 
their  wax  and  china  pets.  The  warm 
and  rich  hues  in  the  costumes  and  acces- 
sories of  this  painting  are  highly  agree- 
able. His  other  picture,  "  The  Letter 
from  Papa,"  representing  a  mother  hold- 


ing her  child  while  reading  a  letter,  is  in 
a  rather  cloudy  manner,  but  is  excellent 
in  drawing,  movement  and  the  sentiment 
of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Vinton  is  almost  entirely  occupied 
in  portrait  work,  and  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing artists  in  this  line  in  New  England. 
The  portrait  of  a  lady,  and  those  of  Mr. 
Chase,  Mr.  Flagg,  and  Mr.  Walker,  form 
a  group  which  excellently  represents  the 
vigorous  and  correct  naturalism  of  his 
style.     All  of  these  portraits  are  life-size. 

Walter  Gay  contributes  two  very  large 
compositions,  pitched  in  a  subdued  tone 
of  gray.  "  Charity  "  represents  the  inte- 
rior of  a  squalid  tenement,  with  four  life- 
size  figures,  —  an  old  peasant  couple,  and 
an  old  woman  with  a  little  girl,  who  are 
about  to  receive  alms  in  the  shape  of  a 
breakfast  of  dry  bread.  Gray,  black  and 
blue  predominate  in  the  costumes,  with 
warmer   notes   of   olive   brown   and   red. 


St.   Genevieve. 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    ERNEST    L.    MAJOR. 
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The  lighting  is  admirably  managed,  and 
the  heads  are  full  of  character.  It  is  a 
pathetic  scene  from  modern  life.  "The 
Plain  Chant  "  depicts  a  class  of  French 
girls  in  a  convent  school  being  drilled  in 
singing  by  the  sisters,  one  of  whom  sits 
at  an  organ  playing  the  accompaniment, 


Green's    Dock,    East   Boston. 

FROM    THE    ETCHING    BY    R.    LOVEWELL. 


while  another  stands  in  front  of  the  class 
and  beats  time  with  a  baton.  There  are 
nine  life-size  figures  in  all.  The  girls 
have  the  air  of  really  singing,  not  merely 
posing  with  their  mouths  wide  open. 
Each  one  is  a  well  observed  type.  A 
cool  light  falls  on  the  figures,  and  the  cos- 
tumes are  of  course  sober,  the  sisters 
wearing  black  gowns  and  white  caps,  and 
the  girls  being  dressed  in  neutral  violets 
or  pale  blues.  Mr.  Gay  conveys  a  very 
vivid  impression  of  life  and  character  in 
both  these  modern  and  individual  works. 


In  Mr.  De  Camp's  portrait,  which  he 
entitles  "  Carnation  and  Black,"  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  skill,  but  not  much  taste. 
It  comes  so  close  upon  the  edge  of  loud- 
ness in  its  color  that  one  is  reminded  of 
the  historical  remark  of  Mrs.  Quickly, 
who,  speaking  of  Falstaff,  says :  "  'A 
could  never  abide  carnation 
'twas  a  colour  he  never 
liked." 

Mr.  Pearce's  "Village 
Funeral  in  Picardy  "  pre- 
sents a  group  of  well-studied 
types  of  the  provincial  peo- 
ple who  have  gathered  in  the 
street,  just  outside  of  the 
house  of  mourning,  to  pay 
their  last  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  dead.  A  row  of 
rather  stolid  dames,  dressed 
in  their  neat,  sober-colored 
costumes,  is  seated  in  front 
of  the  house,  with  expres- 
sions of  decorous  and  un- 
emotional interest  in  the 
rites.  Mr.  Pearce  keeps 
well  within  his  limitations  in 
this  scene,  and  does  not  at- 
tempt to  give  it  more  intens- 
ity than  the  truth  warrants. 
There  is  a  note  of  reserve 
and  simplicity  in  the  com- 
position which  makes  it  one 
of  his  best  works,  and  there 
can  be  no  divison  of  opinion 
as  to  the  skill  and  correct- 
ness of  his  somewhat  aca- 
demical execution.  His  full- 
length  portrait  of  a  lady  is 
a  much  less  favorable  speci- 
men of  his  art. 

Mr.  Stone's  "  Leukopis  " 
is  a  half-  length  figure  of  a  girl,  of  classical 
regularity  of  features,  a  pure  oval  face,  clear 
and  handsome  complexion,  and  an  ex-^ 
pression  of  candor  and  simplicity  which 
we  associate  with  youthful  inexperience. 
It  is  half  Greek,  half  American,  and  re- 
minds one  of  the  idealized  belles  of  the 
old  Annuals,  such  as  those  painted  by 
Sully,  half  a  century  ago.  But  Mr.  Stone's 
type  is  not  at  all  insipid,  and  his  painting 
of  flesh  is  far  more  skilful  than  Sully's. 
His  other  ideal  figure  of  a  girl,  entitled 
"  Summer  Dreams,"  depicts,  in  an  equally 
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accomplished  style,  a 
languid  creature,  lost  in 
a  reverie  which  is  as- 
suredly not  of  a  disagree- 
able nature,  her  head 
laid  back  against  a 
cushion,  her  eyes  half 
closed,  her  lips  slightly 
parted,  her  right  hand 
lying  across  her  bosom, 
and  her  left  hand  hold- 
ing a  loose  cluster  of 
pale  roses  in  her  lap. 
She  has  speaking  eyes 
of  dark  brown,  and  dark 
brown  hair,  and  a  rich 
complexion.  Her  youth- 
ful form  is  but  slightly 
draped  in  white,  and 
her  fine  shoulders  and 
arms  are  relieved  against 
a  background  of  dark 
green  stuff. 

Ernest  L.  Major's 
"Saint  Genevieve"  is 
a  large  painting,  in  a 
slatey  tone,  wherein  the 
patron  saint  of  the  city 
of  Paris  is  shown  in  her  primitive  character 
of  a  shepherdess.  Mr.  Freer's  "  Girl  in 
Black,"  loaned  by  the  Boston  Art  Club, 
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FROM    THE    BUST    BY    MAX    BACHMANN. 


Nearmg  Home. 

FROM   THE    BUST   BY   WILLIAM    ORDWAY    PARTRIDGE. 


is  a  portrait,  unexcep- 
tionably  painted.  Mr. 
Tolman's" The  Etcher" 

(which,  by  the  way,  is 
likewise  a  portrait,  and 
a  very  good  one),  is  an 
admirably  expressive  il- 
lustration of  the  etcher's 
concentration  upon  his 
task,  and  it  is  uncom- 
monly interesting  on  ac- 
count of  the  vividly 
truthful  and  broad  way 
in  which  the  effect  of 
light  is  treated. 

Mr.    Enneking,    who 
was    a    member  of   the 
liberally    berated    jury, 
contributes   five    of  his 
landscapes,     a    circum- 
stance which  has  been 
dwelt   upon  with    some 
bitterness  by  the  refuses, 
naturally.       When  Lin- 
coln was  told  that  Grant 
was    in    the    habit    of 
drinking     whiskey,     he 
asked    to    be    informed 
what  brand  of  whiskey   it   might  be,   in 
order  that  he  might  recommend  it  to  the 
other  generals  in  the  army.      If  Mr.  En- 
neking, with  the  other  jury- 
men, has  had  the  courage  of 
his    egotism,  that    does    not 
make  him  any  the  less  mas- 
terly as  a  landscape  painter. 
It  was  only  the  other  day  that 
I  heard  a  brother  artist  say 
of   him,    with    great  justice, 
"  His  ability  to  make  a  direct 
sketch  from  nature  is  beyond 
that  of  any  other  painter  I 
ever  knew."     His  "October 
Twilight"  illustrates  unusually 
well  this  extraordinary  power, 
■k        and    it    is    undoubtedly    his 
**%       best   work,   which    is    saying 
much.     The    subject   is   one 
of    those     beautiful    effects 
which  he  has  made  peculiarly 
his  own  —  a  brilliant  golden 
sunset    seen    through  a  net- 
work of  naked  boughs,  and, 
in  the  foreground,  a  ledge  of 
gray  rock,  with  lichens  and 
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mosses,  set  in  a  rich  ground  of  russet  and 
yellow  autumn  leaves.  The  color  is  superb 
for  its  genial  warmth  and  lustrous  depth. 
Of  his  other  contributions,  the  "Autumn 
Afternoon,"  which  is  reproduced  here,  is 
the  best.  The  figure  of  the  farmer  in 
the  painting  called  "Salting  Sheep"  is  a 
caricature. 

Mr.  Allen's  "  Moonrise  "  is  a  landscape 
of  very  elevated  and  dignified  character, — 
broadly  conceived  and  painted.  In  con- 
templating it  one  seems  to  inhale,  as  it 
were,  the  tranquil  and  brooding  spirit  of 
the  hour  when  "  fades  the  glimmering 
landscape  on  the  sight,"  and  "all  the  air 
a  solemn  stillness  holds."  The  masses 
and  lines  of  this  composition  could  hardly 


be  bettered  ;  and  we  do  not 
often  see  the  indefinable 
tones  of  evening  light  more 
perfectly  rendered.  It  is  a 
studious  and  serious  work, 
and  has  great  qualities,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  its 
repose. 

Another  extremely  impres- 
sive landscape,  severe,  gran- 
diose, and  somewhat  melan- 
choly, is  Mr.  Woodbury's 
"North  Sea  Dunes,"  which 
pictures  a  vast  waste  of  sand, 
wrought  into  hills  and  dales 
by  the  incessant  action  of 
the  ocean.  The  dunes  are 
seen  from  the  landward  side, 
and  the  diminutive  figures 
of  some  Dutch  peasant  wo- 
men are  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  some  notion 
of  the  gigantic  scale  of  things. 
The  desolation  and  largeness 
of  the  scene  are  striking,  and 
the  sweeping  undulations  of 
the  ground  are  most  interest- 
ing. Mr.  Woodbury  is  one 
of  the  most  accomplished 
landscape-painters  in  New 
England.  His  "  Tide  River," 
though  less  representative 
of  his  present  style  than  the 
"  North  Sea  Dunes,"  shows 
the  vitality  of  color  and 
spirit  of  a  true  painter. 

Of  Mr.  Davis's  group  of 
landscapes,  "  Abandoned," 
which  is  reproduced  in  the  illustra- 
tion, is  the  most  interesting  example. 
It  represents  the  ruined  walls  of  an 
old  stone  farm-house,  in  a  desolate 
locality,  in  the  autumn.  The  composi- 
tion is  excellent  in  its  lines,  and  it  com- 
bines a  due  degree  of  completeness  of 
detail  with  a  breadth  and  largeness  of 
effect  which  gives  it  dignity  and  impress- 
iveness.  The  sentiment  of  the  season, 
the  hour  and  the  place  is  finely  expressed. 
In  Mr.  Davis's  work  the  brilliancy  and 
high  color  so  much  sought  by  contempo- 
rary landscape  painters  are  almost  entire- 
ly absent,  and  extreme  sobriety  and  re- 
serve are  the  predominant  characteristics. 
His   paintings   are    subtle    and    retiring; 
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they  have  no  strong  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade,  no  dazzling  high-lights,  and  no 
"bounce."  Sometimes  they  seem  too 
quiet,  almost  dull.  But  in  due  time  it  is 
noticeable  that  one  returns  to  them  with 
a  sense  of  relief  and  repose  after  the  de- 
bauchery of  impressionism  and  sensation- 


tones  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
Lamoriniere  and  other  Belgian  landscape 
painters  when  it  was  first  shown  at  the 
Cercle  Artistique  in  Antwerp.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  one  has  succeeded  in 
grasping  the  nearly  intangible  hues  of 
darkness,  and  the  mysterious,  solemn  and 


Aux   Bords  de   I'Oise. 

FROM  THE  STATUE  BY  THEO  ALICE  RUGGLES. 


alism.     What  is  true  to  nature  in   art  is 
the  most  certain  to  survive. 

Mr.  Elwell  has  sent  in  four  of  his  land- 
scapes,— "The  Belfry  of  Bruges,"  "  Coun- 
try of  Calmpthout,"  "The  Moorlands, 
Cape  Ann,"  and  "  Moonrise,  Domburg, 
Holland,"  the  latter  loaned  by  the  St. 
Botolph  Club.  These  are  all  good  ex- 
amples. The  "  Moonrise,"  which  was 
painted  when  the  artist  was  a  student  at 
the  Antwerp  Academy,  is  to  be  noted  for 
the  choice  quality  of  the  sombre  neutral 


dreamy  character  of  a  nocturnal  scene  in 
the  country  better  than  this  artist.  There 
is  a  very  distinct  poetical  suggestiveness 
which  emanates  from  this  picture,  and 
the  grave  spirit  of  the  half-invisible  land- 
scape, felt  and  divined  rather  than  per- 
ceived, produces  a  singularly  weird  im- 
pression. 

A  few  words  respecting  the  marine 
paintings  will  bring  us  to  the  conclusion 
of  that  part  of  this  paper  which  has  ref- 
erence to  the  paintings.     The  largest  and 
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most  remarkable  picture  of  this  class  is 
Walter  L.  Dean's  "  Peace,"  a  canvas 
measuring  nine  feet  by  six  feet  three 
inches,  representing  the  so-called  White 
Squadron  of  the  United  States  Navy,  ly- 
ing at  anchor  in  Boston  Harbor.  Al- 
though the  modern  iron-clad  war-vessel 
is  not  precisely  a  thing  of  beauty,  this 


lively  picture,  in  a  bright  and  joyous  key 
of  color,  proves  that  Uncle  Sam's  new 
white  cruisers  —  the  Chicago,  Newark, 
Atlanta,  Yorktown,  Boston,  etc.,  —  have 
some  picturesque  features,  and,  when 
grouped  in  placid  blue  waters,  under 
sunny  summer  skies,  they  form  a  spirited 
picture.     Mr.  Dean  has  made  a  hit  with 


Design  for  Robert  Gould  Shaw  Memorial  School,   Boston,   Mass. 

E.    M.    WHEELWRIGHT,    ARCHITECT. 
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Jean    Baptiste   Corot. 

ENGRAVED    P.Y    M.    I.AMONT    BROWN. 


this  composition,  not  solely  on  its  artistic 
merits,  which,  nevertheless,  are  indisput- 
able, but  also  because  of  the  theme, 
which,  at  this  particular  time,  has  so 
much  interest  for  the  American  public. 
Whatever  the  Peace  Society  may  say,  the 
people  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  re- 
building of  the   navy,  and  believe   in  it. 


They  are  proud  of  the  bygone  achieve- 
ments of  American  ships  and  sailors* 
and,  though  not  by  any  means  belliger- 
ent, thoroughly  appreciate  the  importance 
of  being  ready  to  protect  the  country  in 
case  of  need.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Mr.  Dean's  picture  will  be  looked  at 
with  special  attention  by  so  many  thou- 
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sands  of  inland  people  at  Chicago,  who 
do  not  get  an  opportunity  very  often  to 
see  the  new  war-ships.  Of  Mr.  Dean's 
other  pictures,  "  The  Open  Sea "  and 
"The  Seiners'  Return,"  the  latter  affords 
the  most  satisfactory  idea  of  his  abilities 
and  tendencies.  It  is  pitched  in  a  pleas- 
ant, clear,  high  key  of  color ;  has  plenty 
of  atmosphere  and  space  ;  is  animated 
and  full  of  movement.  Mr.  Dean  is  a 
very  clever  marine  painter,  and  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  all  the  details  of  this 
special  province  of  art,  in  which  Ameri- 
can painters  have  won  so  many  laurels. 

William  E.  Norton  is  another  accom- 
plished marine  artist,  who  has  lived  for 
many  years  in  England,  and  who  con- 
tributes three  pictures,  —  "The  Return 
of  the  Herring  Fleet,"  "Moonlight  on 
the  River,"  and  "A  Moment's  Rest." 
In  the  first-named  work  of  this  trio,  a 
number  of  broad-beamed  Dutch  sloops 
are  seen  coming  towards  the  beach  under 
full  sail,  and  a  throng  of  men,  women 
and  children  are  standing  on  the  shore 
awaiting  their  arrival.  The  upper  part 
of  the  sky  is  full  of  swirling  gray  clouds, 
and  a  clear  expanse  of  pale  blue  appears 
lower  down.  The  chopping  sea  is  of 
that  peculiar  dirty  cream  color  which 
seems  to  be  the  usual  local  hue  of  the 
waters  off  the  coast  of  Holland.  The 
picture  is  pervaded  by  breezy  movement 
and  life.  The  coloring  is  pure  and  agree- 
able, and  the  moist  atmosphere  is  skil- 
fully suggested. 

Mr.  MunselPs  "Ship  Ahead"  is  a 
rather  startling  picture  of  the  prow  of  a 
large  ocean  steamship  coming  directly 
towards  the  on-looker  at  full  speed.  The 
expression  of  power  and  speed  is  vivid 
and  almost  too  real  to  be  wholly  enjoy- 
able, considering  that  the  point  of  view 
one  occupies  is  necessarily  that  of  the 
party  who  is  about  to  be  run  down. 

In  the  art  of  wood  engraving,  it  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged  by  European  experts 
that  the  Americans  have  lately  taken  the 
lead.  An  official  endorsement  has  been 
given  to  this  judgment  by  the  French, 
for  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  of 
1889  the  highest  honor  was  awarded  to  a 
Massachusetts  wood  engraver,  Elbridge 
Kingsley,  and  lesser  awards  were  conferred 
on  seven  other  Americans  in  this  class. 


The  sub-committee  for  etching  and  wood 
engraving  for  Boston,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Closson,  Koehler,  Walker,  Piatt,  French, 
Lindsay  and  Faber,  accepted  about  fifty 
works,  of  which  more  than  two-thirds 
were  wood  engravings,  and  the  rest  were 
mostly  reproductive  etchings,  the  artists 
represented  being  Messrs.  M.  Lamont 
Brown,  William  P.  Cleaves,  W.  B.  Clos- 
son, William  J.  Dana,  F.  E.  Fillebrown, 
R.  Lovewell,  H.  F.  W.  Lyouns,  J.  A.  S. 
Monks,  S.  A.  Schoff,  Harry  E.  Sylvester, 
and  Charles  A.  Walker.  Of  course  this 
roll  does  not  exhaust  the  list  of  prom- 
inent New  England  engravers  by  any 
means ;  but  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Lin- 
ton, Mr.  Kingsley,  and  others  whose 
names  will  readily  suggest  themselves  and 
who,  though  their  domiciles  are  in  New 
England,  find  their  market  in  New  York, 
have  elected  to  submit  their  work  to  the 
jury  there  rather  than  in  Boston.  Mr. 
Closson  appears  to  have  made  the  largest 
individual  exhibit,  eleven  wood  engrav- 
ings being  included,  with  half  a  dozen 
engravings  produced  by  the  new  method 
invented  by  the  artist.  Of  the  wood 
engravings,  nine  are  reproductions  of 
paintings  by  Murillo,  Couture,  Bonvin, 
George  Fuller,  Abbott  Thayer,  Dennis 
Bunker,  and  others,  and  two  are  origi- 
nals. The  plates  made  by  the  new 
method  are  all  original  but  one,  and  that 
is  a  copy  of  Rembrandt's  portrait  of  his 
mother,  in  the  Hermitage  gallery  at  St. 
Petersburg.  There  is  one  mezzotint, 
"Helen,"  done  in  the  usual  manner. 
Four  of  the  plates  are  intaglios,  or  sunken 
line  copper-plates,  from  which  the  proofs 
are  printed  in  the  same  way  as  etchings. 
This  new  method  of  engraving  remains 
for  the  present  a  secret,  but  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  as  much  hand-work  as  etch- 
ing is,  and  is  in  no  respect  related  to  the 
photo-mechanical  processes.  Mr.  Clos- 
son's  admirable  reproductions  of  Fuller's 
"Winifred  Dysart,"  Thayer's  "Mother 
and  Child,"  and  Bonvin's  "Flowers" 
sufficiently  attest  his  sympathetic  senti- 
ment as  a  translator,  and  his  extremely 
refined  style  of  expression.  Mr.  Walker 
contributes  a  group  of  ten  reproductive 
etchings,  most  of  which  are  very  clever 
interpretations  of  French  landscapes  by 
such  painters  as  Daubigny,  Corot,  Dupre, 
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and  Troyon.  The  most  important  and 
meritorious  plates  are  the  "  Winter  in 
Holland,"  after  Anton  Mauve,  and  "  On 
the  Oise,"  after  Daubigny.  Mr.  SchofT 
is  represented  by  three  engravings  and 
four  etchings.  The  engravings  are  re- 
productions of  William  M.  Hunt's  "  Bath- 
ers," Kowse's  fine  portrait  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  and  a  marine  piece  by  M.  F. 
II.  De  Haas.  The  etchings  are  repro- 
ductions of  portraits  by  Frederic  P.  Vin- 
ton, Abbott  Thayer,  and  Frank  Fowler, 
and  of  Charles  Sprague  Pearce's  "  Pre- 
lude." The  group  of  three  wood  engrav- 
ings by  William  Jay  Dana  is  very  inter- 
esting. Two  of  them  are  after  landscapes 
by  J.  Appleton  Brown,  and  the  third  is  a 
reproduction    of   one    of    F.    Hopkinson 


Smith's  pictures. 
Mr.  Cleaves  exhibits 
six  engravings,  all 
of  which  are  original 
landscape  subjects, 
and  four  of  them 
deal  with  White 
Mountain  scenery. 
Mr.  Sylvester  ex- 
poses three  wood 
engravings,  a  "  Ship 
in  the  Fog,"  "Twi- 
light, Westminster 
Cathedral,"  and 
"St.  Giles,  Eng- 
land." Mr.  Lyouns 
also  sends  three 
wood  engravings. 
Mr.  M.  Lamont 
Brown's  single  con- 
tribution, a  portrait 
of  Corot,  is  publish- 
ed with  this  article. 
It  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best 
likenesses  of  the 
great  landscape- 
pa  inter  that  has 
been  made,  and  the 
engraver's  work- 
manship is  of  an 
admirable  charac- 
ter. Corot's  face 
was  a  most  interest- 
ing one,  and  this 
fine  wood  block 
does  it  perhaps  more 
complete  justice  than  any  engraving  here- 
tofore produced.  Mr.  Fillebrown's  block 
is  a  reproduction  of  Elihu  Vedder's  "  Ple- 
iades." Mr.  Lovewell  and  Mr.  Monks 
each  send  one  original  etching. 

We  have  but  few  etchers  of  mark  in 
New  England,  but  I  had  hoped  to  see 
such  artists  as  Edmund  H.  Garrett,  W. 
H.  W.  Bicknell,  A.  H.  Bicknell  and  Mrs. 
Edith  Pierce  Getchell  represented.  That 
this  delightful  art  is  so  little  cultivated  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  in  comparison 
with  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  is  aston- 
ishing, and  this  was  one  of  the  circum- 
stances that  should  have  stimulated  the 
few  etchers  of  the  rank  of  those  named 
to  make  the  best  showing  possible. 

The    architects,    on    the    whole,    have 
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done  very  well.  The  drawings  and  plans 
which  were  accepted  by  the  Boston  jury 
on  architecture  (Edward  C.  Cabot,  C. 
Howard  Walker,  Edmund  M.  Wheel- 
wright, R.  M.  Hunt  and  F.  M.  Day) 
numbered  nearly  sixty,  but  these  did  not 
include  all  the  architectural  designs 
which  will  eventually  stand  to  the  credit 
of  New  England,  for  several  firms  of  high 
standing  were  expected  to  submit  exhi- 
bits through  their  branch  offices  in  Chi- 
cago and  other  western  cities.  Shepley, 
Rutan  and  Coolidge,  for  instance,  have, 
since  the  Boston 'exhibits  were  forwarded 
to  Chicago,  had  their  designs  accepted 
by  a  jury  sitting  in  Chicago.  The  Omaha 
office  of  Walker  and  Kimball  has  also 
contributed  several  designs  through  the 
same  channel.  The  Boston  architects 
will  have,  in  all  probability,  not  far  from 
seventy  designs  in  the  exhibition.  Many 
of  these  are  of  important  public  build- 
ings. This  particular  class  of  works  of 
art  will  form  one  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  American  section.  A  decade 
ago  we  should  have  been  talking  about 
what  a  great  man  Richardson  was,  —  and 
I  do  not  say  that  he  was  not  a  great  man  ; 
but  this  year  the  keynote  of  our  whole 
song  is  to  be  the  Renaissance,  and  may 
its  shadow  never  grow  less  !  This  means 
that  in  town  architecture  and  in  monu- 
mental buildings  more  especially  we  are 
outgrowing  the  taste  for  the  fantastic,  the 
picturesque,  and  the  obtrusive,  and  that 
we  are  turning  back  to  the  past  to  learn, 
not  how  to  imitate  in  servile  fashion  old 
forms,  so  much  as  to  inspire  ourselves 
with  the  classic  spirit  and  to  adapt  it 
freely  to  modern  conditions.  It  is  folly 
to  prate  of  intentional  originality  in  archi- 
tecture. The  most  original  buildings  in 
this  country  are  probably  the  worst  ex- 
amples of  architecture  ever  seen.  But 
there  is  an  originality  which  comes  unbid- 
den, and  which  consists  mainly  in  the  per- 
sonal way  of  employing  or  combining  old 
forms,  rather  than  inventing  new  ones. 
This  our  best  architects  are  illustrating 
every  day.  But  their  work  will  not  be  fully 
understood  by  the  public  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  for  the  simple  reason  that  peo- 
ple living  amidst  so  much  bad  architec- 
ture have  got  to  unlearn  a  good  deal 
before  they  can  tolerate  anything  good. 


The  limitations  of  time  and  space  do  not 
permit  such  an  extended  commentary  on 
the  designs  sent  to  Chicago  by  New 
England  architects  as  I  would  like  to 
undertake,  and  as  the  character  and  con- 
sequence of  many  of  the  works  would 
amply  warrant.  From  Peabody  and 
Stearns,  the  architects  of  the  Machinery 
Hall  at  the  World's  Fair,  we  have  an  im- 
pressive sketch  of  the  porch  of  that 
great  building,  which  in  itself  will  consti- 
tute the  most  brilliant  exhibit  of  architec- 
ture contributed  directly  by  New  England 
to  the  Fair,  although  it  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Women's  Pavilion  was 
designed  by  Sophia  G.  Hayden,  of  Bos- 
ton, a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  E.  M.  Wheel- 
wright, the  city  architect  of  Boston,  has 
sent  in  a  very  interesting  group  of  his 
designs,  which  are  without  exception  ad- 
mirable for  the  purity  and  symmetry  of 
their  proportions  and  style.  These  in- 
clude the  design  for  arcading  the  Old 
State  House,  Boston ;  the  elevation  of 
the  Hospital  for  contagious  diseases, 
which  the  city  of  Boston  proposes  to 
erect  at  great  cost  as  an  isolated  annex  to 
the  City  Hospital  at  the  South  End ;  and 
a  drawing  of  the  Robert  Gould  Shaw 
Memorial  School.  Mr.  Wheelwright's 
designs  prove  that  he  is  fully  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  good  tendencies  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and,  since  an  unusual 
number  of  quite  important  public  edifices 
will  be  built  during  his  incumbency  of 
the  office  of  city  architect,  his  mark  up- 
on his  time  and  city  will  be  such  as  to 
reflect  high  honor  upon  his  name. 

Some  of  the  other  architects  who  exhibit 
designs  for  public  buildings  are  the  firm 
of  Andrews,  Jacques  and  Rantoul,  whose 
birds-eye-view  of  the  proposed  college 
buildings  to  be  put  up  by  Colorado  Col- 
lege, at  Colorado  Springs,  gives  a  striking 
hint  of  the  large  sort  of  opportunities 
that  fall  to  our  New  England  architects, 
and  of  the  spirited  and  intelligent  way  in 
which  these  opportunities  are  used  to 
show  the  compatibility  of  practical  useful- 
ness, strength  and  durability  with  beauty 
and  dignity  of  form.  The  same  firm 
exhibits  two  of  its  designs  for  large  in- 
surance office  buildings  in  Denver  and  in 
Des  Moines,  and  a  project   for  a  country 
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house  for  Mr.  J.  Montgomery  Sears  in 
Southborough.  There  is  much  of  inter- 
est in  the  designs  and  plans  for  the 
Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
by  Longfellow,  Alden  &  Harlow,  who 
show  likewise  their  plans  for  the  new 
City  Hall  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the 
fireproof  house  designed  for  Mr.  E.  H. 
Abbot,  of  Cambridge.  C.  H.  Blackall 
exhibits  a  drawing  of  the  lofty  building 
which  is  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Water  streets  in  Boston, 
for  the  Architectural  Club  and  other 
tenants ;  also  the  interior  of  the  new 
Bowdoin  Square  Theatre  in  Boston,  which 
is  due  to  his  invention  and  taste ;  and 
the  Church  of  Our  Saviour,  Roslindale, 
Mass.  J.  A.  Schweinfurth  exhibits  the 
design  submitted  by  him  in  the  competi- 
tion for  the  American  Fine  Arts  Society 
building  in  New  York,  and  several 
sketches.  R.  Clipston  Sturgis  shows  his 
designs  for  St.  Augustine's  church,  Boston, 
and  for  the  Rexleigh  School  at  Salem. 
H.  Langford  Warren  displays  a  consider- 
able number  of  designs,  including  two 
views  of  his  Troy  Orphan  Asylum,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  with  first  floor  plan,  and  some 
details,  which  are  extremely  handsome ; 
also  his  study  for  a  conservatory  of  music 
for  a  female  seminary  in  Troy.  Walker 
&  Kimball  expose  drawings  of  no  less 
than  four  churches,  comprising  the  Mt. 
Vernon  church,  at  the  corner  of  Beacon 
street  and  West  Chester  park,  Boston,  — 
a  beautiful  structure,  —  and  others  in 
Omaha,  Brookline,  etc.  They  also  show 
their  design  for  the  Omaha  public  library. 
The  firm  of  Cram,  Wentworth  &  Good- 
hue exhibits  designs  for  three  churches. 
The  other  exhibitors  in  this  class  are 
Rotch  &  Tilden,  Wheelwright  &  Haven, 
Henry  S.  McKay,  George  F.  Newton,  A. 
W.  Wheelwright,  Dwight  Blaney,  and 
Joseph  Linden  Smith. 

The  exhibit  of  sculpture  by  New  Eng- 
land artists  is  neither  very  extensive  nor 
very  important.  There  is  no  reason  for 
disappointment  that  this  is  so,  for  the  art 
does  not  occupy  a  position  of  prominence 
to-day  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country.  The  number  of  people 
who  know  anything  about  it  or  who  care 
anything  for  it  is  extremely  small,  and 
the  majority  of  American  sculptors  are, 


to  say  the  least,  mediocre  artists.  This 
is  putting  it  very  mildly  indeed.  Emerson 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture is  long  ago  perished  to  any  real 
effect,  and,  if  we  except  the  French 
school,  I  think  he  was  more  than  half 
right.  WTe  need  not  go  beyond  the 
streets  and  parks  of  London,  New  York, 
Boston  and  Washington  to  be  convinced 
of  it. 

"  Want  of  knowledge  of  natural  form,  want  of 
effect  in  modelling,  want  of  mind  and  of  cultiva- 
tion, are  conspicuously  marked  upon  nineteen  out 
of  twenty  works  exhibited," — 

said  Mr.  Palgrave  in  the  Saturday  Review, 
referring  to  the  English  sculpture  of  the 
year  1865,  and  we  might,  with  slight 
modifications,  apply  these  harsh  but  truth- 
ful words  to  the  American  sculpture  of 
1893,  so  far  as  New  England's  share  of  it 
is  concerned.  Nevertheless,  as  I  have 
said,  we  have  some  grounds  for  hoping 
that  the  World's  Fair  may  mark  a  new 
era  of  development  in  this,  as  in  the  other 
fine  arts. 

Among  the  New  England  sculptors 
whose  work  will  be  seen  in  Chicago  are 
Daniel  C.  French,  Henry  Hudson  Kitson, 
Theo  Alice  Ruggles,  Max  Bachmann,  Amy 
A.  Bradley,  Jane  N.  Hammond,  William 
Ordway  Partridge,  Katherine  T.  Prescott, 
and  F.  E.  Wesselhoeft.  Several  others, 
who  reside  in  Italy,  will  be  represented 
also.  The  nude  figure  of  a  man  engaged 
in  a  combat  with  an  eagle,  by  Mr.  Kitson,. 
is  intended  for  a  memorial  fountain  which 
is  to  be  erected  in  the  Roger  Williams 
Park,  in  Providence,  R.  I.  When  it  is 
cast  in  bronze,  it  will  be  set  upon  a 
pedestal  of  natural  rock,  about  six  feet 
high,  in  the  centre  of  a  basin,  and  the 
water,  which  is  to  issue  from  an  invisible 
source  within  the  rock,  will  flow  down  its 
sides  into  the  basin.  It  is  a  rather  pic- 
turesque conception  of  the  primeval  man's  \ 
struggle  for  life  against  natural  forces,  and 
the  idea  is  expressed  in  a  highly  dramatic 
form,  with  strong  stress  of  action.  The 
figure  is  that  of  a  very  muscular  athlete, 
with  no  waste  flesh,  the  torso  being  very 
spare  in  comparison  with  the  limbs.  The 
fault  of  the  work  is  its  realism,  or,  to  ex- 
press it  more  accurately,  its  literal  repre- 
sentation of  the  model.  In  sculpture, 
any  defect  of  this  nature   appears  more 
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offensive  than  in  the  other  arts.  Miss 
Ruggles's  figure  of  a  young  boy,  entitled 
"Aux  bords  de  /' Oise,"  has  a  rounded 
grace  of  form,  an  uncommon  refinement 
and  elegance  of  plastic  character,  which 


indicates  a  rare  temperament,  more  in 
sympathy  with  the  antique  sentiment  of 
pure  beauty  in  form  than  with  the  modern 
aspiration  to  depict  action  and  individual 
character. 
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By  Arthur   C.    Grissom. 


E  WAS  a  notice- 
able figure  as 
he  strolled  leis- 
urely along  the 
Avenue,  and 
many  of  the 
picturesque 
th  rong  who 
were    enjoying 

_  _ ,    tne  brilliant 

sunlight  of  the 
afternoon  in  the  great  city  turned  as  he 
passed  for  a  second  look  at  his  impres- 
sive face.  He  had  that  distinguished 
air  which  suggested  vast  worldly  experi- 
ence and  substantial  success,  and  the 
placid  self-possession  of  the  born  and 
bred  gentilhomme  elegant.  As  he  moved 
along  he  lifted  his  hat  in  courtly  saluta- 
tion to  numbers  of  those  that  rolled  by  in 
the  smart  equipages,  and  occasionally  to 
one  in  the  crowd  of  pedestrians  more 
stylishly  habited  than  the  rest,  showing 
that  his  acquaintance  was  extensive  with 
the  elite  of  the  town,  and  that  he  was  of 
the  same  caste  as  they. 

He  was  not  an  English  lord  ;  he  was 
not  a  famous  general ;  he  was  not  even  a 
celebrated  chef :  he  was  Nicholas.  Any 
further  definition  would  be  superfluous. 
Certainly  you  have  known,  or  have  heard 
of,  Nicholas,  —  Saint  Nicholas  he  was  so 
often  affectionately  called,  you  remember. 
He  was  old,  now.  His  hair,  which  was 
once  brune  as  a  raven's  wing,  was  white 
as  the  dove's ;  his  eyes  were  dim ;  his 
face  was  thin,  and  his  skin  was  growing 
hard ;  his  splendid  form  had  grown  with- 
ered and  weak ;  but  for  all  this,  Nicholas 
appeared  to  enjoy  perennial  youth.      He 


still  carried  himself  very  erect,  and  moved 
with  the  same  distingue  grace  which  had 
characterized  him  throughout  all  his  years 
of  fashionable  life.  His  smile  was  as 
spontaneous  and  cheery  as  ever,  and  his 
voice  retained  its  wonted  mellowness. 
His  dress,  too,  was  faultlessly  correct, — 
although  how  absurdly  unnecessary  it  is  to 
make  such  a  statement  !  He  was  still 
the  gracious  gentleman,  still  the  social 
prince,  still  the  gallant  servitor  of  the 
fair. 

Nicholas  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
having  made  love  to  more  women  than 
any  other  man  in  New  York ;  indeed, 
some  inconsiderate  wit  had  long  ago 
given  him  the  title  of  "  professional 
lover,"  and  he  smiled  in  approval  when 
he  heard  the  phrase.  But  in  saying  this 
there  is  no  intent  to  inculpate  Nicholas 
with  that  class  of  club  profligates  who 
habitually  prey  upon  weak  women ;  his 
escutcheon  was  spotless;  his  love-making 
was  essentially  of  the  innocent,  innocuous 
sort,  diverting  but  not  dangerous,  exhilar- 
ating while  not  intoxicating,  so  to  speak. 
Husbands  smilingly  encouraged  him  in 
his  attentions  to  their  beautiful  wives ; 
mothers  entrusted  their  guileless  daugh- 
ters to  his  keeping  with  the  same  freedom 
that  they  relinquished  them  to  a  chaper- 
one.  He  had  played  the  role  of  beau  in 
society  almost  as  long  as  anyone  could 
remember.  By  his  love-making  it  was 
his  purpose  to  be  interesting  and  agreea- 
ble, nothing  more.  The  propensity  had 
been  developed  more  as  a  raison  d'etre 
for  his  social  existence  than  otherwise.  It 
was  the  basis  of  his  popularity,  and  stood 
him   in  lieu  of  family  name   and  wealth. 
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Agreeable  men  were  not  plentiful  at  the 
exclusive  social  functions,  and  hence  the 
demand  for  him  was  strong  and  continu- 
ous. He  knew  everybody  in  the  Four 
Hundred,  and  in  his  quiet,  delightful  way 
managed  to  contribute  something  to  the 
happiness  of  nearly  everyone  present  at 
such  affairs,  the  dowagers  as  well  as  the 
debutantes,  for  he  was  quite  general  in 
his  devotions.  He  was  not  a  gossip,  but 
he  knew  all  the  news  tid-bits  of  the  day, 
and  in  small-talk  he  was  deliciously  fluent 
and  witty.  He  danced  divinely,  the 
young  girls  said,  and  they  competed  for 
his  partnership.  As  a  leader  of  the  co- 
tillion he  was  admirableness  itself,  and 
he  abounded  in  novel  ideas  for  figures 
and  favors.  As  a  diner,  his  talent  was 
transcendent ;  he  knew  to  an  exact  nicety 
how  much  the  champagne  should  be  iced, 
and  no  elaborate  subterfuge  of  an  irre- 
sponsible caterer  could  confuse  him  as  to 
the  flavor  of  a  canvas-back  duck.  He 
could  tell  at  first  taste  the  difference  be- 
tween Montrachet  and  its  substitute,  Bat- 
tard-Montrachet,  and  he  could  rarely  be 
deceived  regarding  the  date  of  vintage 
of  any  wine.  Hosts  of  uncertain  judg- 
ment in  the  technique  of  a  dinner  found 
his  counsel  invaluable.  In  fact,  both 
hosts  and  hostesses  had  come  to  regard 
Nicholas  as  a  well-nigh  indispensable  ad- 
junct to  all  entertainments  of  whatever 
character. 

Just  why  Nicholas  had  never  married 
was  not  known.  There  was  a  vague  sup- 
position that  he  had  met  with  a  disap- 
pointment in  love  when  a  young  man,  but 
no  one  appeared  able  to  detail  the  circum- 
stances. As  for  Nicholas,  he  declared 
that  he  had  no  past,  neither  a  future,  but 
that  he  lived  only  for  the  present.  He 
must  have  been  rarely  handsome  in  his 
young  days,  for  he  was  very  handsome 
now  in  his  old.  With  his  inherent  suavity, 
gallantry,  and  insuperable  tact,  and  that 
ineffable  quality  that  invariably  attracts 
women's  fancy,  he  could  almost  have  had 
his  choice  of  the  beautiful  heiresses  with 
whom  he  danced  and  chatted  so  freely. 
But  for  some  inscrutable  reason  he  elect- 
ed to  remain  single. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  say,  but  Nicho- 
las was  more  of  a  proxy  lover  than  the 
real  article.     His   affection   being   essen- 


tially of  the  plastic  sort,  he  could  adapt 
himself  to  any  nature,  and  was  always 
available  as  a  substitute  in  the  absence  of 
the  bo?ia  fide  lover.  He  taught  many  a 
budding  belle  the  rudiments  of  romance, 
and  prepared  her  for  the  more  serious 
experience  of  a  genuine  courtship  and 
proposal.  It  was  on  him  that  the  artless 
beauties  practised  their  art  of  artlessness, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  adept  in  their 
treatment  of  their  lovers.  He  it  was  that 
played  the  victim  to  all  incipient  co- 
quetries, and  encouraged  the  fair  neo- 
phytes by  the  tacit  approbation  of  his 
gradual  surrender.  By  virtue  of  this 
practice  and  experience,  the  fledgling  co- 
quette was  able  to  plume  her  wings  and 
fly. 

Far  from  being  sham  and  hollow  in  his 
role  of  "everybody's  sweetheart,"  Nich- 
olas had  long  since  proved  himself  a  con- 
summate actor,  and  sincerity  was  never 
lacking  in  his  mien  or  tones.  Indeed,  he 
was  delightfully  impressive,  without  being 
unpleasantly  demonstrative  or  emotional. 
Whether  he  really  entered  into  his  part, 
or  whether  his  tenderness  was  but  "prop- 
erty tenderness,"  so  to  speak,  was  a  prob- 
lem. Aside  from  this,  which  counted  for 
little  either  way,  he  was  fully  understood, 
and  appreciated  at  his  highest  worth. 
Never  was  there  a  soul  so  jealous  but 
knew  that  his  love-making  was  as  harm- 
less as  the  drowsy  lethe  of  bees  that  in- 
duces dreams  of  tropical  indolence  and 
peace. 

He  was  never  tedious.  He  never  said 
the  same  thing  twice,  nor  did  he  ever  re- 
peat to  one  girl  what  he  had  said  to  an- 
other. They  knew  this,  for  they  had  fre- 
quently compared  notes  in  the  privacy  of 
their  pretty  boudoirs,  and  while  his  sen- 
timents were  invariably  delicate  and  of 
the  conventional  trend,  his  originality  of 
expression  was  unfailing.  He  abounded N 
in  happy  metaphors  and,  not  pedantical- 
ly or  ostentatiously,  could  quote  number- 
less pretty  passages  of  poetry  or  song, 
apropos  of  this  or  that,  although  he  had 
a  trick  of  pretending  that  he  never  re- 
membered an  author.  He  was  the  con- 
fidant of  every  girl  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  he  had  never  been  known  to  divulge 
a  secret.  He  was  sympathetic,  quick  to 
appreciate  all  the   subtler  sensibilities  of 
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the  sex  which  he  had  made  his  life-study, 
and,  most  of  all,  he  never  obtruded  his 
own  personality  into  a  confidential  re- 
hearsal of  triumphs  or  defeats,  or  found 
abstraction  in  pointing  antitheses  or  par- 
allels in  his  own  history  to  the  experiences 
under  discussion.  Another  unfailing  re- 
source of  Nicholas  was  his  memory.  He 
never   forgot    anything.     He    could    tell 


effort,  as  though  it   had   been  begun  but 
the  yester-night. 

Nicholas  was  one  of  the  few  individu- 
als in  New  York  society  whose  approxi- 
mate balance  at  the  bank  was  unknown. 
This  was  not  so  much  due  to  the  fact  that 
but  little  curiosity  had  been  expended  on 
the  question,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  neither  eligible  nor  the  proprietor 


"  On  th;s  particular  occasion  young  Gregory  Vandegnft  was  Nicholas's  companion  at  the  table." 


you,  if  he  chose,  the  Christian  name  of 
little  Bettine  Van  Lester's  grandmother, 
or  the  history  of  Tommy  Twombly's 
millions,  or  the  minute  details  of  that 
whispered  episode  in  the  life  of  old  Liv- 
ingstone Baine  which  resulted  in  his  giv- 
ing his  cheque  for  every  cent  he  had  in 
the  world,  all  with  equal  facility.  Even  a 
casual  conversation,  and  the  circum- 
stances that  gave  rise  to  it,  were  remem- 
bered. Months  after  its  occurrence  he 
could  pick  up  the  broken  threads  of  a 
discourse    and    continue    it    without    an 


of  a  marriageable  daughter,  as  to  the 
more  painful  truth  that  there  was  no  bal- 
ance there.  No  one  suspected  that  Nich- 
olas was  really  poor ;  that  when  he  for- 
tuitously mentioned  the  name  of  his 
tailor  in  a  company  of  his  men  friends,  it 
was  a  service  accepted  in  payment  of  the 
garments  he  was  wearing ;  that  his  invar- 
iable habit  of  calling  for  one  certain  brand 
of  champagne,  and  recommending  it  to 
those  who  sought  his  opinion  regarding 
the  superiority  of  the  different  brands, 
was  not  the    result    of  actual    individual 
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preference,  but  was  compensated  for  at  a 
stipulated  sum  per  month.  Still,  had 
these  things  been  known,  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  would  have  produced  any  discrimina- 
tion against  Nicholas  on  the  part  of  those 
in  power ;  for  Nicholas  had  long  since 
come  to  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  his  little  throne  was  in  no 
jeopardy  whatever  of  an  overthrow. 

The  ultimate  destination  of  Nicholas's 
diurnal  strolls  on  the  Avenue  was  in  no 
wise  problematical ;  as  the  dusk  of  even- 
ing deepened  he  might  have  been  ob- 
served seated  in  a  favorite  corner  of  his 
club,  a  position  usually  reserved  for  him 
at  this  hour.  He  had  been  dining  there 
for  years,  until  he  seemed  like  a  fixture 
of  the  place ;  and  although  his  fees  to 
the  waiters  were  not  so  munificent  as 
those  bestowed  by  a  number  of  more 
ostentatious  patrons,  he  somehow  got  the 
best  of  everything  and  the  most  consider- 
ate attendance. 

On  this  particular  evening  young  Gre- 
gory Vandegrift  was  Nicholas's  compan- 
ion at  the  table. 

Vandegrift  belonged  to  that  class  of 
exquisite  gentlemen  known  in  popular 
parlance  as  "  howling  swells."  He  was 
perfect  from  the  toe  of  his  enameled 
boot  to  the  summit  of  his  hollow  head.. 
He  was  good-looking,  —  aristocratic,  per- 
haps, —  but  by  no  means  embarrassingly 
handsome.  His  personality  was  entirely 
subject  to  his  prospects ;  he  had  the 
pleasing  fortune  to  be  an  only  son  and 
heir,  and  the  day  was  imminent  when  he 
would  come  into  a  legacy  of  something 
like  five  million  dollars.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  was  worrying  along  on  about 
fifty  thousand  a  year.  He  was  a  member 
of  a  half-dozen  clubs,  and  kept  a  famous 
stable.  His  private  apartments  were 
noted  for  their  magnificence.  His  ac- 
complishments consisted  of  tooling  a 
tally-ho  six-in-hand,  riding  in  the  hunt, 
and  playing  pony-polo.  Added  to  these 
were  a  voracious  propensity  for  brandy- 
and-soda,  and  other  propensities  which 
were  worse.  From  a  plutocratic  stand- 
point,—  and  that  is  a  very  commanding 
observatory,  —  Mr.  Gregory  Vandegrift 
was  considered  a  most  excellent  parti, 
and  mammas  and  maids  were  thrown  in- 
to a  flutter  whenever  he  was  nigh. 


"  Of  course  you'll  be  at  the  Patriarchs 
to-night,  eh,  Nick,  old  chap?"  said 
Vandegrift,  with  almost  offensive  familiar- 
ity. "  Well,  you  must  do  me  a  favor.  You 
know  the  Cromptons  ?  Therese  is  to  be  a 
debutante  at  the  Patriarchs.  She's  under 
twenty  and  a  deuce  of  a  beauty.  I've  seen 
her,  and  fell  a  victim  forthwith.  Some  of 
the  other  fellows  —  Wilder  and  Trippman 
—  are  counting  on  monopolizing  her  to- 
night. What  I  want  is  an  introduction 
early  —  early,  do  you  see?  —  and  if  I 
don't  get  the  best  dances,  may  I  never 
cast  another  shadow.  What  do  you  say? 
You  know  her,  of  course,  Nick?  " 

Nicholas  smiled. 

"  I  danced  her  on  my  knee  when  she 
was  a  baby,"  he  said. 

"  Ah  !  now  I  think  of  it,  I  used  to  hear 
it  said  you  fancied  her  mother  very  much 
before  she  was  married,"  said  Vandegrift, 
failing  to  note  the  significance  of 
the  sudden  gravity  which  overspread 
Nicholas's  countenance.  "  By  Jove  ! 
You're  just  the  man  to  start  me  on  a 
successful  career  with  the  young  lady. 
Will  you  do  it,  old  chap?  " 

"I'll  do  the  best  I  can,"  replied 
Nicholas,  smiling  again.  "  But  perhaps  I 
shall  want  to  make  love  to  her  myself. 
I  warn  you  now  that  I  shall  escort  her  to 
supper." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Vandegrift, 
magnanimously.  "  You  can  say  all  the 
nice  things  in  the  dictionary  to  her,  and 
I'll  not  be  jealous.  Only  give  me  a  show, 
and  shut  out  Wilder  and  Trippman.  I'll 
depend  on  you,  so  don't  forget." 

Nicholas  left  the  club  feeling  a  little 
moody  in  spite  of  himself.  Vandegrift 
always  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  him. 
He  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  the  man 
and  all  like  him.  The  class  seemed 
vulgar  and  coarse.  Being  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  he  found  it  hard  to" 
tolerate  these  loud  mouthed  and  loudly 
dressed  modern  swells,  who  assumed  an 
insolent  importance  simply  because  they 
had  inherited  more  money  than  some- 
body else.  With  all  his  artificiality, 
Nicholas  believed  in  brains. 

The  reference  to  Therese's  mother  had 
disturbed  him,  and  a  little  sting  in  his 
heart  was  the  result  of  the  remark.  It 
was  known  then,  even  to  the  youngsters  of 
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his  set,  that  he  had  "  fancied  her  very 
much  before  she  was  married  !"  He  had 
supposed  that  to  be  a  secret  known  only 
to  himself — and  her.  Yes,  he  had 
"  fancied  her  "  ;  more,  he  had  loved  her 
as  a  man  loves  but  once  in  his  life,  and 
with  a  love  that  is  never  outlived.  When 
he  had  first  met  her  she  was  of  about  the 
age  that  Ther^se  was  now,  and  she  pos- 
sessed the  same  fresh  beauty,  the  same 
full,  perfect  figure,  the  same 
soft  brown  eyes.  There  were 
no  gray  hairs  in  his  black  locks 
then,  and  the  fervor  of  a  manly 
youth  was  in  his  veins.  All 
that  he  was  he  gave  to  her, 
honestly,  unstintedly.  And 
that  she  returned  his  love  he 
knew.  This  knowledge  made 
the  loss  of  her  all  the  harder 
to  bear.  He  would  never  for- 
get the  days  of  dumb  pain  that 
followed  the  receipt  of  her 
tearful  letter  telling  him  that 
she  had  been  sold  by  her 
parents  to  another.  He 
believed  that  hell  itself  could 
not  afford  a  more  bitter  ex- 
perience than  was  his  the  day 
she  was  married.  That  day 
Nicholas  began  to  grow  old. 

He  could  scarcely  realize 
that  twenty  years  had  passed 
since  then,  and  that  her  daugh- 
ter was  now  about  to  make 
her  debut  in  society.  Well,  he 
had  borne  his  part  as  he 
should,  and  masked  his  sorrow  from 
all  pitying  eyes.  Never  by  word  or 
look  had  he  betrayed,  even  to  her,  the 
utter  hypocrisy  of  his  gay  social  life  — 
revealed  the  grinning  skeleton  behind  his 
cheery  smile.  As  for  her,  she  had  been 
a  faithful  wife,  and  had  made  the  most  of 
the  social  opportunities  which  the  wealth 
and  position  of  her  husband  gave  her. 

Nicholas  went  to  his  apartments  in  the 
Alpine  to  prepare  for  the  ball.  He 
thought  to  change  his  mood  as  he  changed 
his  clothing,  and  partially  succeeded.  He 
tried  some  new  witticisms  on  his  valet,  to 
whom  he  was  a  hero,  and  their  success 
pleased  him.  Louis  laughed,  and  Louis 
never  laughed  unless  the  joke  was  good. 

"  Monsieur   is  unusual   happee,"    said 


the  little  man,  as  he  helped  Nicholas  on 
with  his  satin-collared  coat.  "  He  an- 
teecipate  ze  smiles  of  ze  pretty  ladies 
to-night." 

It  was  just  ten  thirty  when  Nicholas 
entered  the  ball  room  at  Delmonico's, 
greeted  the  handsome,  bejeweled  women 
who  were  receiving,  and  began  the  rounds 
of  the  different  groups  of  his  acquaint- 
ances who  had  reached  the  brilliant  place 


For  once  I  arm  in  earnest,  desperately  in  earnest." 

in  advance  of  him.  He  had  never  before 
seemed  in  gayer  spirits.  Even  his  oldest 
friends  remarked  how  youthful  and  happy 
he  looked,  and  rallied  him  on  the  point. 

"A  man  is  only  as  old  as  he  feels," 
was  his  retort,  adding :  "  I  come  o'  age 
o'  Wednesday,  as  Falstaff  might  say." 

Suddenly  he  was  approached  by  Greg- 
ory Vandegrift,  who  said  to  him  in  a 
stage  whisper : 

"The  Cromptons  are  here,  Nick. 
Remember  your  promise,  and  do  your 
prettiest  by  me.  There  she  is,  just  com- 
ing in  ;  do  you  see  her?  " 

Therese  looked  across  at  him  and  smiled. 
At  that  instant  she  was  standing  quite 
alone,  flushed,  radiant  and  beautiful,  un- 
conscious that  she  was  an  object  of   al- 
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most  universal  attention  and  admiration. 
Nicholas  hurried  to  her  side,  followed  by 
Vandegrift. 

"The  bud  is  verily  in  bloom,"  he 
smiled.  "  You'll  conquer  the  world  to- 
night. Now  here's  Vandegrift,  dying  to 
meet  you.  Miss  Crompton  —  Mr.  Van- 
degrift. Dear  me  !  "  with  mock  despair, 
"  there's  always  some  young  fellow  around 
to  cut  me  out  !  " 

"  You  shall  take  me  to  supper,  St. 
Nicholas,"  she  said  gayly. 

"  And  my  dances,  —  don't  forget  !  "  he 
warned  as  he  moved  away. 

Nicholas's  forced  gayety  did  not  last; 
he  was  presently  content  to  linger  in  the 
background,  and  be  merely  a  spectator 
of  the  dance.  The  depression  which  he 
had  partially  shaken  off  returned  and 
took  complete  possession  of  him.  Old 
Mrs.  Van  Chestwynd,  with  whom  he 
chatted,  suggested  that  he  must  be  really 
in  love  at  last. 

Nicholas  tried  to  laugh,  and  then  fell 
to  pondering  the  remark.  All  the  while 
his  eyes  were  following  Therese  as  she 
moved  gracefully  to  the  measure  of  the 
waltz  in  the  clasp  of  some  admirer.  How 
beautiful  she  was  !  To-night  she  seemed 
to  him  a  more  perfect  counterpart  of  her 
mother  at  her  age  than  ever.  Perhaps 
that  was  because  he  had  first  met  her 
mother  under  circumstances  very  similar 
to  the  present.  At  any  rate,  the  re- 
semblance had  never  impressed  him  so 
deeply  before.  In  his  reverie  he  almost 
believed  for  a  moment  that  he  was  living 
again  the  well  remembered  scene  of 
twenty  years  ago.  The  fancy  quickly 
passed,  and  left  him  inexpressibly  sad. 

So  he  was  in  love  "  at  last !  "  Some- 
how he  failed  to  see  a  jest  in  the  light 
remark.  For  it  was  uttered  in  jest ;  who 
would  ever  seriously  accuse  old  Nicholas 
of  being  really  in  love?  The  idea  would 
be  voted  absurd.  But  then,  he  had  never 
been  understood.  He  had  almost  de- 
ceived himself,  he  had  played  his  part  so 
long.  His  glance  rested  wistfully  on  the 
lovely  girl  whose  sparkling  eyes  betokened 
her  enjoyment  of  this  her  first  ball.  In 
love  ?  Why  should  he  not  be  in  love  ? 
Because  of  one  disappointment,  because 
happiness  had  been  denied  him  all  these 
years,  did  it  signify  that  his  heart  was  all 


ashes?  Perhaps  there  was  one  little 
spark  retaining  life  which  could  be  fanned 
into  flame.  That  is,  by  the  one  —  or 
virtually  the  one  —  whom  he  had  loved 
and  lost.  In  love?  Why,  with  the  liv- 
ing duplicate  of  the  picture  he  had  car- 
ried next  his  heart  for  twenty  years  be- 
fore him,  how  could  he  be  otherwise? 

He  started  as  the  orchestra  suddenly 
struck  up  a  new  number.  It  was  his 
waltz  with  Therese.  He  approached  her 
and  encircled  her  waist  without  a  word, 
and  they  passed  in  graceful  revolutions 
down  the  long  room  to  the  rhythmic  beat 
of  the  music.  The  waltz  was  "  Love  and 
Roses."  It  occurred  to  him  all  at  once 
that  it  was  to  this  identical  strain  that  he 
had  danced  first  with  her  mother.  Ther- 
ese recognized  the  waltz,  and  laughingly 
tore  one  of  the  great  roses  from  the  bou- 
quet at  her  breast  and  placed  it  in  the 
lapel  of  his  coat.  He  gazed  down  into 
her  eyes  and  smiled  faintly.  Still  he  did 
not  speak.  She  was  telling  him  how 
happy  she  was,  what  a  pretty  compliment 
Mr.  Vandegrift  had  paid  her,  and  how 
perfectly  Mr.  Wilder  danced.  He  lis- 
tened, but  heard  not.  Twenty  years  had 
been  effaced  from  his  life  in  one  brief 
moment !  His  blood  leaped  in  his  veins, 
and  a  flush  crept  into  his  pale  cheeks. 
He  was  young  once  more,  and  the  wo- 
man he  loved  was  in  his  arms,  her  breath 
on  his  face.  All  the  misery  and  mockery 
of  the  world  had  vanished,  and  the  peace 
of  perfect  happiness  was  in  his  heart. 
If  Nicholas  had  over-indulged  in  wine  he 
could  not  have  been  more  intoxicated. 

The  music  died  away,  and  the  throng 
of  dancers  stopped  abruptly.  Nicholas 
led  the  way  to  the  supper  room,  and 
helped  the  young  lady  to  the  daintiest 
edibles.  He  was  voluble  enough  now, 
and  those  nearest  him  remarked  to  their 
companions  that  St.  Nick  was  fairly  eclips- 
ing himself  to-night.  They  knew  more 
of  him  than  he  did  of  himself  just  then. 
He  was  not  conscious  of  his  actions,  of 
time  or  place,  or  of  his  varying  moods. 
All  that  he  knew  was  that  the  woman  he 
loved  was  beside  him,  and  that  the  well- 
springs  of  happiness  in  his  heart  which 
had  so  long  been  dry  had  gushed  forth 
anew,  as  water  from  the  rock  in  the 
Egyptian  wilderness. 
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Presently  he  found  himself  alone  with 
her,  in  a  nook  quite  hidden  from  view  by 
tall  palms.  He  took  her  hand  and  be- 
gan speaking  to  her  in  low,  rapid  tones. 
He  was  scarcely  aware  of  what  he  said, 
but  the  gist  of  it  all  was  that  he  loved 
her,  worshipped  her. 

A  look  of  surprise  came  into  her  eyes, 
and  then  she  broke  into  a  merry  laugh. 

"  Ah,  Nicholas,  this  is  what  you  say  to 
all  the  girls  that  please  you  !  "  she  said. 
"  I've  heard  of  you,  often  !  What  a  flirt 
you  are,  St.  Nicholas  !  " 

"  For  once  I  am  in  earnest,  desperately 
in  earnest,"  he  declared  solemnly.     "  St. 


you,  of  course.  I  heard  mamma  say 
that  she  once  knew  a  girl  a  long  time  ago 
who  loved  you  dearly  and  wished  to 
marry  you ;  why  didn't  you  marry  her,. 
St.  Nicholas?  As  for  loving  me,  oh 
pshaw  !  I'll  tell  you  something  if  you 
won't  tell.  I  think  Gregory  Vandegrift 
the  loveliest  —  There  !  some  one  is  com- 
ing.    Sh  !     It's  Mr.  Vandegrift !  " 

"So  I've  found  you!"  cried  Vande- 
grift, rushing  in  where  angels  might  have 
feared  to  tread.  "This  is  our  dance, 
Miss  Crompton.  Bless  my  soul,  Nick,  I 
believe  you  have  been  at  your  old  tricks 
again.     What  a  clever  hypocrite  you  are, 


Monsieur  is  wounded,'  cried  the  little  man,  with  uplifted  hands. 


Nicholas  is  really  in  love  'at  last,'  and 
with  you,  Therese.  Will  you  not  believe 
me?" 

"Never!"  she  smiled.  "You  must 
think  me  an  awful  goose.  '  In  love,'  in- 
deed !  It's  preposterous  ! "  and  she 
laughed  again. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  without  speak- 
ing. 

"And  you  do  not  love  me,  then?"  he 
asked  tremulously,  as  if  he  could  scarcely 
realize  how  groundless  was  his  faith. 

"  Love  you  ?  Of  course  I  do,  you 
dear  old  fellow  !  If  there  was  nobody 
around  I  think  you  might  kiss  me.  But 
I   don't  love  you    as   others   have   loved 


to  be  sure  !  Now  do  come  at  once,  Miss 
Crompton,  for  the  waltz  is  half  over  al- 
ready. Nick  will  fill  your  ears  with  aw- 
ful nonsense  if  you  stay  here  !  " 

With  a  parting  smile,  Therese  was 
gone,  and  Nicholas  was  left  alone.  He 
leaned  heavily  against  a  casement,  while 
the  flush  faded  from  his  cheeks,  and  the 
sparkle  died  out  of  his  eyes.  His  happy 
illusion  had  vanished  now,  and  he  felt 
weak,  and  weary,  and  old.  Once  more 
the  demon  of  despair  had  possession  of 
him,  and  the  past  half  hour  seemed  like 
a  strange  dream. 

He    did    not    move    for    a 
Unseen  himself,  he  yet  could  see  all,  and 


long   time. 
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his  gaze  wandered  over  the  gay  throng 
with  a  piteous  earnestness.  Never  before 
in  all  his  years  of  social  experience  had 
he  felt  so  out  of  harmony  with  his  sur- 
roundings as  at  this  moment.  He  was 
serious,  and  this  was  a  place  for  gayety 
only.  For  once  it  was  plain  to  him  how 
artificial  and  shallow  was  his  religion, 
Fashion.  He  caught  snatches  of  conversa- 
tion that  were  insipid  and  fatiguing ;  the 
laughter  grated  harshly  upon  him  ;  the 
perfume  of  the  flowers  stifled  him  ;  even 
the  music  seemed  strangely  discordant. 

Twenty  years  !  That  was  a  long  time 
for  a  part  to  be  played  —  a  long  time  for 
a  comedy  to  run.  Well,  everything  must 
have  an  end.  He  was  old  now,  hopeless 
and  desolate,  and  he  was  ready  for  the 
final  curtain.  He  had  lived  his  life,  and 
he  had  lived  in  vain.  A  thick  mist  gath- 
ered before  his  eyes,  and  presently  a  tear 
coursed  slowly  down  his  furrowed  white 
cheek. 

He  made  a  pathetic  picture  as  he  stood 
there,  weak  and  despondent,  in  the  midst 
of  the  splendor  and  gayety  he  had  loved 
so  long.  He  who  was  so  apt  at  quota- 
tions might  have  called  to  mind  the  lines  : 

"  We  watch  him  here  and  half  believe 

Our  gaze  may  witness,-  while  he  prates, 
Death,  like  a  footman,  touch  his  sleeve 
And  tell  him  that  the  carriage  waits." 

After  a  time  he  made  his  way  to  the 
coat  room,  and  without  bidding  any  one 
good-night,  went  down  to  the  street. 
His  carriage  was  in  waiting,  but  he  dis- 
missed it,  and  set  out  to  walk  up  Broad- 
way. It  was  bitterly  cold,  but  his  coat 
was  not  buttoned  and  his  hands  were 
bare.  He  stumbled  several  times,  and 
almost  fell.  A  policeman  eyed  him  nar- 
rowly, thinking  he  was  drunk. 

As  he  was  crossing  Broadway  at  Thirty- 
third  street  to  enter  his  apartments  on 
the  corner,  a  cab  dragged  by  an  unman- 


ageable horse  suddenly  came  upon  him 
and  dashed  him  violently  to  the  ground. 

He  lay  white  and  still  for  a  moment, 
and  then  a  party  of  hilarious  college  boys 
who  were  passing  helped  him  to  his  feet. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  he  said 
brokenly,  and  brushed  the  dirt  from  his 
sleeves  with  his  habitual  care.  "  It  is 
nothing  —  nothing,  I  assure  you." 

He  made  his  way  to  his  rooms  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  Louis  opened  the 
door  for  him,  and  with  exclamations  of 
grief  at  his  appearance,  assisted  him  to  a 
couch.  He  lay  down,  and  was  motion- 
less for  a  time,  breathing  in  a  suffocated 
manner. 

Presently  he  drew  from  his  bosom  the 
picture  that  he  had  carried  there  for 
twenty  years.  It  was  an  old  daguerreo- 
type, and  was  shattered  into  twenty 
pieces. 

He  held  it  up  and  inspected  it  with 
glazed,  half-shut  eyes.  Then  he  pressed 
the  broken  souvenir  to  his  lips,  and 
groaned. 

Louis  was  now  thoroughly  frightened, 
and  tore  open  his  master's  coat.  The 
immaculate  shirt  and  the  elegant  broad- 
cloth were  stained  with  blood. 

"Monsieur  is  wounded!"  cried  the 
little  man,  with  upraised  hands.  "  I  send 
quick  for  ze  doctaire  !  " 

"It  is  nothing  —  nothing,"  said  Nich- 
olas, in  a  whisper.  "  It  is  very  kind  of 
you,  madame,  to  think  of  me  at  this 
moment.  If  you  had  heard  all  of  the 
pretty  things  said  of  you  that  I  have  you 
would  be  very  happy  to-night.  Oh, 
yes,  I  am  going  —  going.  I  hope  to  see 
you  there.  Thank  you  —  very  much. 
It  is  one  of  Schubert's  tender  pieces. 
Oh,  it  is  nothing  —  nothing — " 

Poor  St.  Nicholas  !  Even  in  death  he 
fancied  himself  playing  his  accustomed 
role. 


MILTON   AS   AN    EDUCATOR. 


By  Phillips  Brooks. 


[An  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,  December  29,  1874. p 


HE  subject  of 
which  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you 
belongs  to  the 
History  of  Edu- 
cation. That  is 
a  region  into 
which  any  stu- 
dent may  enter 
without  being  an  intruder  —  and  I  begin 
by  saying  how  desirable  it  seems  to  me 
that  those  who  are  training  themselves  or 
who  are  being  trained  for  teachers  should 
study,  as  it  is  not  usual  for  them  to  study 
now,  the  history  of  education.  No  man 
to-day  can  practice  any  of  the  higher  arts 
to  the  best  effect,  unless  he  knows  the 
history  of  that  art.  Our  life  becomes  ex- 
temporized and  fragmentary  unless  each 
man,  taking  up  his  work  in  the  world,  not 
merely  attaches  his  work  to  the  work  of 
those  who  went  before  him  and  begins 
where  they  left  off,  but  also  knows  some- 
thing of  the  way  in  which  his  art  came 
to  reach  the  point  at  which  he  finds  it, 
and  so  is  able  to  make  the  labor  which 
he  adds  a  part  of  one  consistent  and  in- 
telligible progress.  We  want  to  know 
the  blunders  men  have  made,  that  we 
may  not  make  them  over  again  ;  we  want 
to  know  the  grounds  of  the  partial  suc- 
cesses they  have  achieved,  that  we  may 
help  to  carry  forward  their  successes  to- 
wards their  full  result.  Let  me  remind 
you  what  are  some  of  the  values  that  be- 
long to  the  study  of  the  history  of  educa- 
tion. First,  there  is  the  great  general 
value  of  experience.  To  know  what 
other  men  have  done  in  the  department 
where  you  have  been  set  to  work  will 
make  it  unnecessary  that  you  should  go 
over  again  what  they  have  already  done. 
The  student  of  the  history  of  education 
finds,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  many  of 
the  educational   ideas  of  his  own  time, 

1  Reprinted  from  the  New  England  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, March  6  and  13,  1875. 


which  seem  to  him  all  fresh  and  new, 
were  found  out  long  age,  were  used  awhile 
and  then  were  lost  again,  only  to  be  re- 
discovered at  this  later  day.  A  wiser 
study  of  educational  history  would  have 
made  this  rediscovery  unnecessary,  and 
so  saved  time  and  strength.  If  every 
generation  has  to  begin  and  prove  over 
again  that  two  times  two  is  four,  what 
generation  will  ever  get  beyond  the  proof 
that  ten  times  ten  is  one  hundred  ?  And 
then,  again,  to  know  how  different  studies 
came  to  be  introduced  would  often  throw 
great  light  upon  the  values  of  those 
studies.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  studies  have  been  introduced  legiti- 
mately, for  reasons  which  were  very 
strong,  but  which  were  temporary,  and 
then  have  remained  like  ghosts  haunting 
our  schools  long  after  their  living  neces- 
sity had  died  away.  It  is  always  hard  to 
get  any  study  out  of  our  schools  when  it 
is  once  in.  Each  teacher  learning  it  as  a 
boy  is  naturally  ready  to  teach  it  as  a 
man.  As  John  Locke  says,  "It  is  no 
wonder  if  those  who  make  the  fashion 
suit  it  to  what  they  have  and  not  to  what 
their  pupils  want."  Here  surely  is  the 
key  to  a  great  deal  of  the  conservatism 
and  traditionalism  of  our  teaching;  and 
the  surest  way  to  break  it  down  and  to 
get  rid  of  it  would  be  such  a  wise  study 
of  the  history  of  education,  by  those 
who  are  to  teach,  as  should  show  them 
how  the  studies  which  they  find  in  school 
came  there,  and  so  help  them  to  judge 
whether  those  studies  are  to  be  dropped 
as  temporary  necessities  which  have  been 
outgrown,  or  to  be  kept  forever  because 
they  are  forever  useful. 

Think,  if  you  will,  what  light  the  his- 
tory of  education  would  throw  upon  the 
violently  debated  question  of  the  value 
of  methods  of  classical  training.  Was; 
ever  question  so  stupidly  discussed  as  that 
has  been?  It  has  been  debated  as  if  it 
had    no    history.     But     everybody     who 
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thinks  about  it  sees  at  once  that  the 
strong  hold  which  our  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  have 
upon  our  schools  comes  in  large  part 
from  the  length  of  time  for  which  they 
have  held  their  ground.  They  come  to 
us  from  mediaeval  times.  But  when  we 
go  back  to  see  what  first  gave  them  their 
prominence,  we  find,  to  quote  the  words 
of  one  of  the  noblest  of  educational 
historians,  that  — 

■"  in  the  middle  ages  Latin  was  made  the  ground- 
work of  education,  not  for  the  beauty  of  its  clas- 
sical literature,  nor  because  the  study  of  a  dead 
language  was  the  best  mental  gymnastic  or  the 
only  means  of  acquiring  a  masterly  freedom  in 
the  use  of  living  tongues,  but  because  it  was  the 
language  of  educated  men  throughout  western 
Europe,  employed  for  public  business,  literature, 
philosophy  and  science,  above  all  in  God's 
providence  essential  to  the  unity  and  therefore  en- 
forced by  the  authority  of  the  western  Church." 

In  other  words,  we  are  perpetuating  a 
certain  method  of  culture  which  was  es- 
tablished for  reasons  which  have  long  ago 
ceased  to  exist.  The  clear  recognition 
of  the  change  would  not  banish  the  clas- 
sical languages  from  our  course  of  study, 
but  it  would  liberate  us  in  the  methods 
of  teaching  them.  It  would  set  us 
free  to  teach  them  as  if  they  are  to  be 
kept  a  part  of  the  learning  of  mankind. 
They  must  come  to  be  taught,  not  in  the 
minute  niceties  of  their  grammar,  but  as 
the  keys  to  rich  literatures  which  the 
world  cannot  afford  to  lose. 

But  I  only  instance  this  as  one  chance 
illustration  of  the  value  of  the  history  of 
education.  I  come  now  to  what  I  want 
to  make  my  subject  for  this  lecture.  I 
want  to  open  with  you  one  page  of  that 
history  and  see  something  of  what  is 
written  there.  I  want  to  speak  of  the 
education,  and  especially  of  one  great 
educator,  of  two  centuries  ago,  and  see  if 
we  can  learn  anything  from  him.  I  turn 
to  that  period  with  special  interest,  not 
merely  because  it  is  the  one  which  has 
most  attracted  my  own  study,  but  because 
it  is  one  that  so  profoundly  merits  the 
study  of  us  all.  The  seventeenth  century 
is  really  the  first  thoroughly  modern  cen- 
tury of  English  life.  The  seventeenth- 
century  Englishman  is  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish being  whom  we  of  the  nineteenth 
century  can  easily  and  perfectly  under- 


stand. It  is  not  so  in  the  century  before. 
The  men  and  women  of  the  Tudor  times 
are  different  and  distant  from  us.  They 
are  as  little  modern  in  their  character  as 
in  their  dress  and  houses.  But  with  the 
opening  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
almost  taking  us  by  surprise,  we  come  on 
men  whom  we  can  comprehend — whose 
whole  look  is  familiar  to  us.  Who  does 
not  feel  the  difference  between  Cardinal 
Wolsey  and  Cromwell  in  this  regard? 
One  is  all  mediaeval,  and  the  other  is  all 
modern.  Eliot,  Hampden,  Pym,  Laud, 
Falkland,  —  all  the  men  of  the  civil  wars, 
whether  they  were  Royalists  or  Puritans, 
have  this  new  intelligibleness.  We  have 
evidently  crossed  the  line  and  are  in  our 
own  land.  They  are  hardly  farther  from 
us,  in  some  respects  they  are  not  so  far 
from  us  of  New  England,  as  the  men  of 
the  last  century,  the  men  of  our  own 
Revolution.  If  history  were  taught 
among  us  as  it  ought  to  be,  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  no  period 
of  all  the  history  of  the  world  that  ought 
to  be  taught  to  our  New  England  youth 
more  fully  than  that  which  is  most  like 
our  own,  and  most  intelligible  to  us,  and 
the  richest  in  seeds  of  fruits  which  we 
behold  to-day,  —  the  seventeenth  century 
in  England. 

Now  in  the  midst  of  this  great  century 
there  stands  forth  in  England  one 
picturesque  and  typical  man.  The  strong- 
est ages  do  thus  incorporate  their  life  in 
some  one  strong  representative,  and  hold 
him  up  before  the  world  to  tell  their  story. 
And  the  most  typical  man  of  English 
seventeenth-century  life  was  John  Milton. 
I  am  drawn  to  him  because  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  education, 
which  I  shall  speak  of  by  and  by.  But 
before  I  can  speak  of  that,  I  must  remind 
you  of  how  in  general  Milton  embodied 
in  his  life  all  those  characteristics  whicn 
make  the  seventeenth  century  strong  and 
positive  in  history  as  we  look  back  upon 
it.  Not  even  Cromwell  so  largely  em- 
bodied all  its  qualities.  "  He  was,"  as 
Professor  Seeley  strongly  says,  "  the  most 
cultivated  man  of  his  time,  perhaps  we 
might  say  the  most  cultivated  man  that 
ever  lived  in  England";  but  his  culture 
was  all  of  that  best  sort  which  humanizes 
instead  of  unhumanizing  its  subject,  and 
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makes  it  more  and  not  less  a  representa- 
tive and  specimen  of  the  time  in  which 
he  lives.  Milton  was  born  in  1608,  on 
the  9th  of  December,  at  a  quarter  past 
six  in  the  morning,  at  the  Spread  Eagle 
in  Bread  Street,  in  London,  where  his 
father  was  a  prosperous  scrivener.  That 
father  had  been  disinherited  by  his  father 
because  he  had  become  a  Protestant,  and 
a  Bible  had  been  found  in  his  chamber ; 
.already  there  was  protest  and  reform  in 
the  blood.  He  entered  at  Christ  College 
at  Cambridge  when  he  was  fifteen  years 
old,  and  left  before  his  course  was  finish- 
ed, in  some  sort  of  mysterious  disgrace. 
One  of  the  endless  discussions  of  his 
biographers  is  whether  he  was  flogged  in 
college.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  does  not  like 
Milton,  declares  he  was,  but  it  seems 
doubtful ;  still  he  might  have  been,  for 
flogging  in  the  colleges  was  not  yet  obso- 
lete, and  there  was  that  soul  in  the  auda- 
cious schoolboy  which  always  brings 
the  schoolboy's  body  into  peril.  But 
he  left  college,  and  in  a  few  years  went 
abroad  upon  that  European  journey  which 
is  almost  a  prominent  event  in  English 
literary  history.  Before  he  went,  he 
had  already  written  Comus  and  Lycidas, 
the  Allegro  and  Penseroso.  Upon  the 
Continent  he  saw  great  men,  and  they 
made  much  of  him.  In  Paris  he  saw 
Grotius ;  in  Florence,  the  imprisoned 
■Galileo ;  in  Rome,  the  Cardinal  Barber- 
jni.  He  made  friendships  that  lasted  all 
his  life,  and  he  filled  his  mind  full  of 
knowledge.  But  just  as  he  was  planning 
to  go  on  to  Sicily  and  Greece,  the  news 
of  the  civil  war  at  home  came  to  him 
and,  Englishman  that  he  was,  he  hurried 
home.  Just  with  the  same  spirit  with 
which  so  many  of  our  young  men,  who 
seemed  lost  in  the  fascination  of  foreign 
study,  turned  at  the  earliest  drum-beat  of 
our  war  and  hurried  home,  that  the  war 
might  not  fight  itself  through  without 
them,  so  Milton  turned  and  left  beloved 
Italy  behind  him  and  hurried  home  to 
give  the  Parliament  and  the  Common- 
wealth the  help  of  his  pen  and,  if  they 
needed  that,  of  his  sword,  too.  Here  he 
became  at  once  the  champion  of  the 
popular  cause.  He  laid  poetry  aside,  and 
for  the  next  twenty  years  the  press  teemed 
with    his  pamphlets.     He    wrote   against 


the  bishops,  against  royalty,  against  the 
church.  He  pleaded  for  the  freedom  of 
printing,  for  the  right  of  rebellion,  and, 
having  his  own  home  reasons  for  turning 
his  thoughts  that  way,  for  the  liberty  of 
divorce.  After  a  while  he  was  Cromwell's 
Latin  secretary,  and  gave  the  great  Pro- 
tector his  best  praises  and  best  help.  So 
things  went  on,  with  Milton's  heart  and 
pen  always  in  the  very  thick  of  them,  un- 
til Oliver  died,  and  then  the  melancholy 
Restoration  came.  The  great  champion 
of  liberty  became  silent,  and  escaped  the 
penalties  of  all  the  past  years,  —  nobody 
has  ever  been  able  to  make  out  just  how. 
He  was  blind  now,  and  getting  old.  But 
Paradise  Lost  was  yet  to  be  written 
before  he  could  have  liberty  to  die.  It 
was  written  in  silence,  and  the  world 
hardly  took  more  note  when  it  was  pub- 
lished than  it  does  when  the  sun  rises. 
Then  came  the  Paradise  Regained,  and 
then  the  Samson  Agonistes,  the  last  great 
outcry  of  his  passionate  heart ;  and  then 
at  last,  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  November, 
1674,  he  died  in  peace,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate, 
where  probably  his  bones  are  lying  still. 
He  was  the  most  typical  Englishman 
of  the  most  typical  and  strongest  English 
time  ;  and  this  might  interest  anyone  who 
had  red  English  blood  running  in  his  veins. 
But  he  especially  belongs  to  us  —  he  has 
his  place  here  among  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  education,  because  this  typical 
Englishman  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  one 
of-  the  most  thoughtful  and  suggestive 
reasoners  on  education  that  the  English 
race  ever  produced.  He  is  near  enough  to 
us  to  let  us  understand  him,  but  he  is  far 
enough  away  from  us  to  let  us  look  at  him 
with  something  of  romantic  feeling,  as  we 
think  of  the  greatest  of  Englishmen 
sitting  with  a  dozen  boys  about  him,  not 
merely  teaching  them,  but  reasoning 
about  their  teaching,  looking  over  their 
heads  and  seeing  the  distant  visions  of 
the  perfect  education  of  the  future,  as 
true  a  poet  when  he  sat  in  the  teacher's 
chair  as  when  before  his  organ  he  chant- 
ed lofty  hymns  and  told  the  story  of 
eternities.  It  came  about  in  this  way. 
Milton,  returning  from  Italy,  when  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  found  in  his  father's 
house  two  children  of  his  widowed  sister. 
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Mrs.  Philips,  Edward  and  John,  and  he 
began  to  teach  them.  Soon  other  boys, 
sons  of  his  friends,  came  in,  and  his 
last  biographer,  Mr.  Masson,  who  has  left 
little  for  anyone  coming  after  him  to 
learn  of  Milton,  has  gathered  up,  in  all, 
traces  of  twenty  or  thirty  youths,  who  at 
one  time  or  other  were  the  great  master's 
pupils.  The  school  was  always  in  the 
teacher's  house,  first  in  ALdersgate  Street, 
where  it  was  what  his  pupil  Philips 
describes  as  a  "  garden  house  at  the  end 
of  an  entry,"  —  a  quiet  spot,  no  doubt, 
with  a  little  plot  of  ground,  up  a  sleepy 
court,  in  what  is  now  the  very  heart  of 
"  streaming  London's  central  roar  ",  and 
then  afterwards  in  a  house  in  what  was 
called  Barbican,  where,  when  he  was  once 
settled,  his  pupil  writes,  "the  house 
looked  like  a  house  of  the  muses,  though 
the  access  of  scholars  was  not  great." 
It  certainly  seems  not  very  inspiring. 
Philips  tried  hard  to  show  that  his  uncle 
never  was  a  common  teacher. 

"  Possibly  his  proceeding  thus  far  in  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,"  he  says,  "may  have  been  the  oc- 
casion of  some  of  his  adversaries  calling  him 
pedagogue  and  schoolmaster,  when,  as  it  is  well 
known,  he  never  set  up  for  a  public  school  to 
teach  all  the  young  fry  of  a  parish,  but  only  was 
willing  to  impart  his  learning  and  knowledge  to 
relations  and  to  sons  of  some  gentlemen  that 
were  his  intimate  friends." 

And  Dr.  Johnson,  churchman  and 
loyalist,  who  never  liked  the  great  inde- 
pendent and  rebel,  says  of  his  school, 
that  "from  this  wonderworking  academy 
I  do  not  know  that  there  ever  proceeded 
any  man  very  eminent  for  knowledge." 
Put  still  the  fact  remains,  that  Milton  had 
his  school,  and  really  taught  it,  that  he 
wrote  a  Latin  accidence,  that  he  planned 
from  time  to  time  a  scheme  of  a  great 
school,  that  the  strong  hand  that  wrote 
the  Samson  flogged  his  pupils  till  they 
roared,  and  the  genius  that  conceived 
Paradise  Lost  knew  nothing  unworthy  or 
incongruous  in  the  schoolroom  drudgery. 

Just  think  of  being  Milton's  scholar! 
Every  art  slips  down  into  technicalities 
and  loses  its  first  inspiring  principles.  It 
cannot  keep  the  grandeur  of  ideas. 
What  technical  skill  the  great  teacher  of 
Aldersgate  Street  may  have  had,  what 
discipline  he  kept,  how  he  managed  his 
markings  and  rankings,  we  cannot  know ; 


but  at  least  we  are  sure  that  in  that  dingy 
room,  with  the  dingy  London  roses  bloom- 
ing outside  the  window,  the  ideas  of 
teaching,  the  ends  of  scholarship,  the 
principles  of  education,  never  were  for- 
gotten or  lost  out  of  sight.  No  doubt  we 
should  see  and  feel  this  for  ourselves  if  it 
were  possible  for  us  to  open  the  old 
schoolroom  door  and  go  in  and  sit  down 
among  the  scholars,  where  the  great 
master,  waxing  dimmer  of  sight  and  get- 
ting on  towards  stony  blindness  every  dayr 
should  not  discover  us.  But  this  we  can- 
not do,  and. so  we  are  glad  we  can  turn 
away  from  the  mere  mention  of  Milton's 
actual  school-teaching,  which  is  so  un- 
satisfying, and  find  that  he  has  written 
down  for  us  what  he  thought  and  believed 
about  school-teaching  in  his  famous  tract 
on  Education.  There  was  in  Milton's 
time  in  London  a  well-known  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Samuel  Hartlib.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  Polish  merchant,  who  had 
married  an  English  lady  and  settled  him- 
self in  England.  He  seems  to  have  had 
a  fresh,  bright,  kindly  mind.  Everybody 
knew  him  ;  he  interested  himself  in  every- 
thing that  was  live  and  good ;  he  talked 
with  everybody  who  had  anything  to  say. 
Every  great  city  has  such  men  —  we  know 
such  men  in  ours.  This  gentleman  had 
often  talked  with  the  great  schoolmaster 
about  education,  and  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  what  Milton  said ;  and  he 
had  begged  Milton  often,  as  they  sat  to- 
gether talking,  to  write  down  what  he  was 
saying,  so  that  it  might  not  be  lost.  The 
busy  Milton  at  last  complied,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  we  have  a  dozen  pages  of  his 
stately  prose,  in  which  he  pictures  his- 
ideal  of  school-teaching  and  gives  us,  it 
is  safe  to  say,  a  prospectus  of  philosophic 
education  within  which  almost  all  the  pro- 
gress of  our  modern  schools  has  been  in- 
cluded, and  which  it  is  very  far  yet  fronl 
outgrowing.  Surely  it  will  be  interesting 
to  look  at  his  ideas  in  the  light  of  modern 
developments.  I  know  how  often  practi- 
cal teachers  are  impatient  of  new  theories. 
They  do  not  love  to  listen  to  a  mere 
philosopher,  who  sits  in  his  study  and  tells 
them  what  a  school  ought  to  be.  But 
remember,  Milton's  ideas  were  not  wholly 
theories.  He  had  seen  some  practice. 
And  remember,  too,  that  if  the  teacher's 
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art  be  in  any  high  sense  an  art  at  all,  it 
must  have  a  philosophy  behind  it.  If  we 
would  not  allow  it  to  sink  into  a  mere 
set  of  rules,  and  depend  for  its  success 
on  certain  mere  tricks  or  knacks,  it  must 
forever  refresh  itself  out  of  the  fountain 
of  first  principles  and  inspire  itself  with 
the  contemplation  of  even  unattainable 
ideals. 

This  leads  us  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
main  thoughts  which  this  essay  of  the 
great  Englishman  contains.  I  am  sur- 
prised, when  I  enumerate  them,  to  see 
how  thoroughly  they  are  the  thoughts 
which  all  our  modern  education  has  tried 
to  realize.  Here  they  are  fully  conceived 
in  the  rich  mind  of  the  representative 
man  of  two  centuries  ago.  This  is  the 
value  of  his  treatise  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation. 

Milton's  ideas,  then,  about  education 
are  really  reducible  to  three  great  ideas, 
which  may  be  thus  named  :  naturalness, 
practicalness,  nobleness.  These  are  the 
three  first  necessities  of  education,  which 
he  is  always  trying  to  apply  ;  and  what  has 
modern  education  done  more  than  this  ? 

First,  let  us  see  what  he  makes  of 
naturalness.  His  whole  tract  was  a  pro- 
test. He  was  always  a  protester,  as 
every  enthusiast  and  idealist  must  be. 
Education,  as  he  found  it,  was  unnatural. 
It  was  all  a  priori  and  deductive.  Not 
yet  had  the  Baconian  methods  invaded 
the  schoolrooms  of  his  land.  Milton 
raises  his  voice  in  behalf  of  an  education 
that  should  read  its  rules  in  the  nature  of 
the  scholars  who  are  taught.  See  what 
some  of  the  illustrations  are.  He  pleads 
for  the  study  of  the  concrete  as  neces- 
sarily previous  to  the  study  of  the  abstract. 

"  I  deem  it  to  be  an  old  error  of  universities," 
he  says,  "  not  well  recovered  from  the  scholastick 
grossness  of  barbarous  ages,  that  instead  of  begin- 
ning with  arts  most  easie,  and  these  be  such  as  are 
most  obvious  to  the  sence,  they  present  their  young 
unmatriculated  novices  at  first  coming  with  the 
most  intellective  abstractions  of  logick  and  meta- 
physicks  "; 

and  he  goes  on  to  show  how  such  an  un- 
natural beginning  leads  either  to  an  am- 
bitious and  mercenary  or  ignorantly  zeal- 
ous divinity,  or  to  "  the  trade  of  law 
grounded  on  the  promising  and  pleasing 
thoughts  of  litigious  terms,  fat  contention 
and  flowing  fees,"  or  to  a  statecraft  with 


"  souls  unprincipled  in  vertue  and  true 
generous  breeding."  Again  he  believes 
thoroughly  that  the  right  knowledge, 
rightfully  given,  is  a  joy  and  not  a  disgust 
to  the  mind  that  receives  it. 

"  I  doubt  not  but  that  ye  shall  have  more  adoe 
to  drive  our  dullest  and  laziest  youth,  our  stocks 
and  stalls,  from  the  infinite  desire  of  such  a  happy 
nuture,  than  we  have  now  to  hale  and  drag  our 
choicest  and  hopefullest  wits  to  that  asinine  feast 
of  sour  thistles  or  brambles  which  is  commonly 
set  before  them,  as  all  the  food  and  entertainment 
of  their  tenderest  and  most  docile  age." 

It  was  a  time  of  good,  strong,  plain 
words, —  and  Milton  was  a  man  of  his 
time. 

Again,  no  apostle  of  the  new  education 
has  ever  more  exalted  observation  as  the 
organ  and  method  of  instruction. 

"  I  should  not  then  be  a  persuader  to  them  of 
studying  much  then,  after  two  or  three  years  they 
have  well  laid  their  grounds,  but  to  ride  out  in 
companies  with  prudent  and  staid  guides  to  all 
the  quarters  of  the  land,  learning  and  observing 
all  places  of  strength,  all  commodities  of  building 
and  of  soil,  for  towns  and  tillage,  harbours  and 
ports  for  trade.  .  .  .  These  ways  would  try 
all  their  peculiar  gifts  of  nature,  and  if  there 
were  any  secret  excellence  among  them  would 
fetch  it  out." 

To  learn  the  concrete  before  the  abstract, 
to  learn  by  appetite  and  not  by  compul- 
sion, to  learn  as  far  as  possible  by  obser- 
vation and  not  by  hearsay  —  tell  me,  have 
our  schools  so  fully  realized  and  accepted 
these  great  principles  of  learning,  that 
we  can  hear  them  laid  down  clearly  and 
absolutely  by  a  teacher  of  two  centuries 
ago  without  surprise  ?  Is  our  education 
s"o  true  to  nature  that  we  can  help  worn 
dering  to  see  how  he  believed  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  naturalness? 

The  second  characteristic  of  all  Mil- 
ton's ideas  of  education  was  its  practical- 
ness. This  stands  out  in  his  very  defin- 
ition of  education  : 

"  I  call  therefore  a  compleat  and  generous  edu- 
cation that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly, 
skillfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices,  both 
private  and  publick,  of  peace  and  war." 

It  is  Miltonic  in  its  comprehensiveness, 
but  it  is  altogether  practical.  As  his  edu- 
cation must  issue  from  the  nature  of  man, 
so  it  must  come  home  to  the  use  of  man. 
Again,  see  the  illustrations.  He  has  no 
patience  with  the  teaching  of  language 
for  its  own  sake.     All  that  folly,  still  prev- 
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alent  among  us,  which  begins  to  teach  a 
boy  Latin  and  Greek,  not  as  if  it  aimed 
to  introduce  him  to  two  noble  literatures, 
but  as  if  it  intended  to  make  him  a  gram- 
marian and  philologian,  so  busying  itself 
at  once  with  all  the  niceties  of  grammar, 

—  all  this  he  could  not  bear. 

"  Though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to 
have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world 
into,  yet,  if  he  have  not  studied  the  solid  things  in 
them  as  well  as  the  words  and  lexicons,  he  were 
nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man 
as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in 
his  mother  dialect  only." 

Things  and  not  words  was  the  watchword 
of  the  seventeenth  century  —  and,  once 
more,  Milton  was  a  man  of  his  time.  In 
all  his  treatment  of  the  languages,  we 
want  to  remember  that  Latin  was  still  a 
tongue  of  use.  Was  not  this  very  Milton 
Latin  secretary  to  the  Protector? 

Another  idea  of  his  was  that  boys 
should  learn  their  Greek  and  Latin  by 
reading  books  which  were  themselves 
manuals  of  science,  and  so  seek  language 
only  in  seeking  something  farther  on,  the 
knowledge  of  the  things  of  which  the 
world  was  made.  Cato,  Varro  and  Colu- 
mella, Celsus,  Pliny  and  Solinus,  Hesiod, 
Theocritus,  Aratus,  "  and  the  usual  part 
of  Virgil," — these  are  the  books  from 
which  boys  were  to  learn  their  Greek  and 
Latin.  We  may  net  think  the  plan  a 
good  one,  but  at  least  it  indicates  the 
practical  character  of  all  his  scheme.  He 
claims  strongly  that  English  boys  ought 
to  be  educated  in  England,  and  would 
only  let  them  travel  when  they  have  come 
to  "  three  or  four  and  twenty  years  of 
age." 

"  Nor  shall  we  theji  need  the  monsieurs  of 
Paris  to  take  our  hopefull  youth  into  their  slight  and 
prodigal  custodies,  and  send  them  over  back 
again  transformed  into  mimics,  apes,  and  kic- 
shoes." 

When  we  read  this,  we  feel  like  crying 
out  with  Wordsworth:  "Milton,  thou 
shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour."  Would 
that  he  might  preach  this  doctrine  to  our 
American  fathers  and  mothers  !  I  must 
not  dwell  on  other  of  his  practical  ideas, 

—  but  they  are  many.  He  would  employ 
experts  to  teach  the  several  arts, — 

"  procure  as  oft  as  shall  be  needful  the  helpful 
experiences  of  hunters,  fowlers,  fishermen,  shep- 
herds, gardeners,  apothecaries,  and  in  the  other 


sciences,  architects,  engineers,  mariners,  anato* 
mists,  who  doubtless  would  be  ready,  some  for  re- 
ward and  some  to  favor  such  a  hopeful  seminary." 

His  rules  for  exercise  would  satisfy  the 
most  eager  champion  of  physical  culture. 
Everywhere  it  is  the  man,  the  citizen,  he 
wants  to  make.  Mere  aimless  scholar- 
ship will  not  content  him. 

The  third  of  the  pervading  ideas  of 
Milton's  education  I  call  nobleness.  We 
are  struck  instantly  with  the  lofty  tone 
that  breathes  through  all.  "  Enflamed 
with  the  study  of  learning  and  the  admi- 
ration of  virtue  "  ;  so  sounds  his  royal 
phrase.  "  Infusing  into  their  young 
breasts  such  an  ingenuous  and  noble 
ardour  as  would  not  fail  to  make  many  of 
them  renowned  and  matchless  men," — 
so  he  declares  his  purpose.  It  was  a 
noble  age.  Enthusiasm  was  in  the  air. 
Marston  Moor  and  Naseby  were  fresh 
household  words.  Puritanism,  which  Car- 
lyle  calls  "  the  last  of  all  our  heroisms/' 
was  at  its  best.  And  Milton's  heart  and 
soul  was  in  it  all.  Besides,  he  was  a 
poet ;  and  a  poetic  elevation,  a  constant 
sense  of  all  the  deeper  meanings  and 
loftier  purposes  of  human  life,  was  in  all 
he  thought  and  said.  While  he  was 
musing,  the  fire  burned,  and  then  he 
spake.  In  days  like  ours,  when  there  is 
so  much  to  make  us  fear,  in  all  the  high 
development  of  education,  a  certain  de- 
cay of  nobleness,  a  certain  prosaical 
minuteness,  a  certain  sordidness,  a  certain 
dry  economy  —  in  our  days,  when  the 
highest  culture  is  distrustful  of  enthusiasm, 
when  eloquence  is  not  in  favor  in  our 
schools,  when  the  average  teacher  is 
more  afraid  of  exuberance  than  of  dry- 
ness in  his  pupil,  when  a  sort  of  aridity  is 
felt  upon  our  fields  of  education  —  in 
such  a  time  there  is  nothing  better  for  us 
to  study  than  the  nobleness  which  the 
poet-teacher  always  flung  like  an  atmos-\ 
phere  about  all  his  thoughts  on  the  true 
training  of  the  young.  "  Stirred  up  with 
high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men  and 
worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God  and  famous 
to  all  ages,"  —  those  are  his  words  about 
his  imaginary  scholars.  If  they  seem 
strange  and  sentimental  to  us  of  this  later 
century,  it  is  well  for  us  to  ask  whether 
we  have  not  lost  something  that  made 
them   real   and  natural   to  him.     Of  the 
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methods  of  Milton's  noble  education  I 
must  not  speak  at  length.  The  school- 
house  that  he  dreams  of  is  a  "spacious 
house  and  ground  about  it  fit  for  an 
academy."  There  his  scholars  were  to 
make  their  home  up  to  the  limit  of  their 
general  education.  They  were  to  be 
taught  "  the  exact  use  of  their  weapon,  to 
guard  and  strike  safely  with  edge  or 
point,"  so  to  be  kept — 

"  healthy,  nimble,  strong  and  well  in  breath,  as 
the  likeliest  means  to  make  them  grow  large  and 
tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  gallant  and  fear- 
less courage." 

In  the  Puritan's  scheme  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  any  of  the  fine  arts  but  one. 
Their  times  of  rest  between  labors  and 
before  meat  were  to  be  — 

"  taken  up  in  recreating  and  composing  their 
travailed  spirits  with  the  solemn  and  divine  har- 
monies of  music  heard  or  learnt  —  either  while 
the  skillful  organist  plies  his  grave  and  fancied 
descant  in  lofty  fugues  or  the  whole  symphony, 
with  artful  and  unimaginable  touches,  ardour  and 
grace,  the  well -studied  chords  of  some  choice 
composer;  sometimes  the  lute  or  soft  organ  stop 
waiting  on  elegant  voices  either  to  religious,  mar- 
tial or  civil  ditties." 

And  after  meat,  music  again — 

"  to  assist  and  cherish  nature  in  her  first  concoc- 
tion." 

Then,  again,  they  are  — 

"  to  be  reduced  in  their  nightward  studies  where- 
with they  close  the  dayes  work  under  the  deter- 
minate sentence  of  David  or  Solomon,  or  the 
Evanges  and  Apostolic  Scriptures." 

We  may  not  think  it  well  to  have  our 
scholars  rest  and  digest  to  organ  notes ; 
but  these  are  only  touches  which  show 
the  effort  after  nobleness,  the  moral  and 
poetic  loftiness  which  fills  the  master's 
whole  idea.  And  over  all  and  under  all 
there  is  that  love  of  responsible  liberty 
which  was  the  passion  of  his  soul. 

Naturalness,  practicalness,  nobleness — 
these  are  the  words  which  characterize 
this  ideal  education.  The  whole  plan  is 
pitched  upon  the  highest  key.  The  ease 
with  which  he  talks  of  vast  achievements 
takes  our  breath  away,  and  has  made 
many  educators  and  critics  turn  away 
from  this  remarkable  tract  with  some- 
thing almost  like  contempt.  Milton  talks 
of  how  — 

"  some  other  day  might  be  taught  them  the  rules 
of  Arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  Geometry 
even  playing" 


And  again  he  says  that  — 

"  either  now  or  before  this  they  may  have  easily 
learnt  at  any  odd  hour  the  Italian  tongue." 

Political  economy  and  a  few  Greek  trage- 
dies are  thrown  in  as  mere  trifles.  It  is 
not  a  scheme  to  be  perfectly  carried  out 
in  any  ordinary  high  school,  with  average 
teachers  and  average  scholars.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  a  scheme  to  be  perfectly  carried 
out  anywhere,  by  anybody.  Milton  him- 
self believes  that  — 

"  this  is  not  a  bow  for  any  man  to  shoot  in  that 
counts  himself  a  teacher,  but  will  require  sinews 
almost  equal  to  those  which  Homer  gave  Ulysses." 

But  where  the  special  methods  fail,  the 
spirit  still  survives,  and  is  what  we  want 
in  our  education  now,  as  much  as  Milton 
saw  that  it  was  wanted  then. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  certain  of 
the  problems  that  are  uppermost  among 
us  did  not  trouble  the  speculations  of  our 
philosopher  then  at  all.  They  had  not 
loomed  up  into  sight.  In  that  religious 
age,  the  question  of  religious  and  secular 
education  was  not  mooted.  Education 
was  presumedly  and  necessarily  religious. 
The  Bible  was  the  first  of  school  books. 

"After  evening  repast  till  bed-time  their  thoughts 
will  be  best  taken  up  in  the  easie  grounds  of  re- 
ligion and  the  story  of  Scripture." 

In  that  Puritan  age  art  education  had 
not  taken  the  place  in  the  schools  which 
it  is  only  now  venturing  to  claim.  The 
fine  arts  were  prostituted  to  court  influ- 
ence, and  the  relation  of  art  to  industry 
had  scarcely  been  at  all  explained.  In 
that  masculine  age,  the  question  of 
woman's  education  was  unknown.  The 
Salic  law  still  ruled  in  letters.  A  few 
great  ladies  of  the  previous  century  had 
shown  as  scholars.  Roger  Ascham  —  a 
man  whom  every  student  of  the  history 
of  English  education  knows  full  well,  and 
whom  every  teacher  ought  to  know  — 
had  written  almost  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore his  excellent  account  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey's  scholarship  and  delight  in  learning. 
But  Milton  never  talks  except  of  boys. 
He  was  a  man's  man  in  a  man's  time. 
The  higher  education  of  all  women  and 
co-education  still  were  to  slumber  for  two 
centuries  before  a  higher  civilization  and 
a  deeper  social  life  should  make  them 
the  problems  of  the  time. 
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^o  there  was  much  with  which  he  did 
not  deal ;  but  by  the  spirit  of  which  his 
tract  is  full,  these  questions  which  were 
not  yet  born  must  find  at  last  settlement. 
We  have  seen  how  broad  his  spirit  was. 
His  principles  were  universal.  It  is  a 
fact  which  ought  to  interest  every  educa- 
tor, from  the  teacher  of  babies  to  the 
presidents  of  colleges,  that  the  great 
philosophers,  what  we  may  call  the  ruling 
minds  of  the  last  four  centuries  of  Eng- 
lish thought,  have  all  given  us  treatises  on 
education ;  and  nothing  could  more  let 
us  into  the  different  lives  of  those  strange- 
ly different  centuries  than  those  pictures 
of  the  education  of  their  time.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  we  have  Francis  Bacon's 
second  book  of  the  "  Advancement  of 
Learning."  In  the  seventeenth  century 
we  have  John  Milton  with  his  tract  on 
education.  Really  belonging  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  have  John  Locke 
"  On  Education,"  too ;  and  in  our  own 
nineteenth  century  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  more  characteristic  book  than 
Herbert  Spencer's  treatise  on  the  same 
great  subject.  Bacon  protests  against 
narrow  medievalism,  and  pleads  for 
larger  views  of  usefulness  and  what  is 
useful.  Milton  we  have  already  heard. 
Locke  rebels  against  the  old  tyranny  of 
grammar  teaching,  and  believes  (brave 
idealist  that  he  is  ! )  that  virtue  can  be 
taught  at  school.  Herbert  Spencer  sings 
the  praises  of  natural  science,  and  de- 
mands a  discipline  more  in  harmony  with 
the  constant  laws  of  human  nature.  In 
every  age  each  philosopher  tells  essenti- 
ally the  same  story  and  feels  essentially 
the  same  needs.  Naturalness,  practical- 
ness, nobleness,  are  always  becoming 
clouded,  always  in  danger  of  being  lost. 
And  if  they  are  lost,  just  so  far  as  they 
are  lost,  education  withers,  becomes 
small,  special,  formal  —  ceases  to  repre- 
sent and  train  our  time,  and  lays  no 
strong  foundations  for  the  times  to 
come. 

It  is  for  me  to  leave  it  to  you  who  listen 
to  me,  the  teachers  of  schools,  men  and 
women  who  know  what  education  is 
among  us,  to  judge  whether  these  first 
principles  of  education  stand  to-day. 
With  them  education  ripens  or  withers. 
They  have  been   the   anxiety   of  philoso- 


phers always  :  they  must  be  your  anxiety 
now,  and  you  must  know  how  they  are 
prospering  in  the  midst  of  all  the  hubbub 
of  experiments  and  theories.  But  for 
myself,  certain  impressions  come  very 
strongly  out  of  the  study  in  which  we 
have  engaged.  I  am  struck  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  problems  of  education 
at  the  bottom.  They  seem  to  change, 
but  always  they  are  the  same ;  they  all 
come  at  last  to  these  first  principles  in 
every  age.  And  I  am  impressed  again 
with  their  difficulty.  The  simple  is  always 
the  difficult.  Reduce  every  problem  to 
its  fundamental  principle,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  you  stand  face  to  face  with 
its  difficulty.  Then  you  see  how  hard  it 
is.  When  we  see  that  that  over  which 
the  philosophers  have  puzzled  in  every 
age  has  been  in  every  age  the  same,  then 
we  realize  that  it  must  be  no  child's  ques- 
tion to  be  settled  in  a  flippant  hour.  And 
yet  again,  it  makes  education  seem  more 
human.  I  cannot  think  of  it  as  an  art,  a 
technical  and  separate  thing,  when  I  see 
how  the  great  human  minds  have  always 
pondered  it.  Clearly,  the  more  we  are 
true  men  and  women,  the  more  worthy 
we  shall  be  to  deal  with  it. 

And  once  again,  before  I  close,  I  urge 
the  need  of  more  study  of  the  history  of 
education.  Poor,  extemporized  things 
our  schools  would  be  without  our  great 
seventeenth  century  educator;  and  men 
like  him  must  not  be  strangers  to  us. 
Our  normal  scholars  must  not  be  allowed 
to  think  that  education  began  with  their 
teachers,  or  their  fathers.  The  teacher 
must  work  out  of  the  inspiration  of  a 
world-long  past. 

And  through  it  all,  as  we  read  it,  we 
shall  trace  these  lines — the  craving  for 
naturalness,  and  practicalness,  and  noble- 
ness. They  are  nothing  new,  but  they 
can  never  be  too  old.  Through  the  gra^ 
pavement  of  the  streets  of  Venice  run 
two  threads  of  white  marble,  by  which 
the  traveler,  lost  in  the  intricacy  of  the 
mighty  city,  cannot  fail  to  find  his  way  to 
the  Rialto,  where  the  centre  of  the  city's 
business  lies.  So  through  all  education 
run  these  three  threads,  by  which  he  who 
follows  patiently  shall  come  at  last  to 
where  truth  is  most  truly  and  richly 
taught  and  learned. 


THE    LEGENDS    OF   JEKYL   ISLAND. 

By  Franklin  H.  Head. 


SOME  years  since,  during  the 
same  week,  I  heard  Jekyl 
Island  described  from  two 
k  standpoints.  It  was  soon 
I  after  its  purchase  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  gentlemen  forming 
the  well-known  Jekyl  Island 
Club.  Two  of  my  friends  gave  me  a  glowing 
account  of  this  newly  found  island  of  Atlan- 
tis. A  semi-tropical  island,  off  the  coast 
of  southern  Georgia:  17,000  acres  of. 
beautiful  land,  mostly  covered  with  choice 
timber;  1,400  deer  ranging  the  forest; 
green  turtle  marching  in  uninterrupted 
procession  along  the  silvery  beach ;  a 
lake  of  500  acres  so  packed  with  terrapin 
as  to  resemble  a  cedar  block  pavement ; 
flocks  of  quail  and  partridge  which  dark- 
ened the  air ;  oysters  of  incomparable 
flavor  everywhere  ;  and  all  purchased  at 
.an  unheard-of  bargain,  —  for  the  beggar- 
ly pittance  of  $125,000  !  Once  in  every 
man's  life  comes  to  him  his  opportunity, 
and  my  two  friends  rejoiced  that  theirs 
had  not  passed  unheeded  by,  for  each 
had  secured  a  share  in  this  enchanted 
island. 

A  few  days  later  I  chatted  with  a  man 
whom  many  of  us  in  Chicago  remember 
as  Jim  Kelly,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  Chi- 
cago from  his  Florida  plantation.  Said 
Jim  :  "  I  like  Florida,  just  because  I'm 
well  there,  and  am  not  well  anywhere 
else.  A  man  with  an  orange  grove  can 
get  a  modest  living,  but  when  it  comes  to 
doing  business  or  making  money,  of 
course  the  chances  in  any  part  of  the 
South  are  comparatively  small.  Still," 
continued  Jim,  "  sometimes  a  man  gets 
struck  by  lightning  even  there.  I  have  a 
cousin  who  owned  an  island  off  the 
Georgia  coast,  —  17,000  acres  of  sand 
and  swamp.  You  couldn't  raise  anything 
on  it.  There  was  some  scattering  but 
utterly  worthless  timber.  He  had  tried 
for  years  to  sell  it,  to  trade  it  off,  or  to 
mortgage  it,  but  he  couldn't  do  either. 
In  fact,"  concluded  Jim,  "  the  whole  thing 
wasn't    worth    a    damn ;     but    lately    he 


picked  up  a  lot  of  rich  suckers  from  New 
York,  Boston  and  Chicago,  and  sold  them 
his  Jekyl  Island  for  $125,000  !  " 

When,  therefore,  King  and  McCagg, 
who  were  members  of  the  Jekyl  Island 
Club,  invited  me  to  visit  the  island  as 
their  guest,  I  accepted  with  delight,  eager 
to  see  for  myself  the  picture  which  had 
been  before  me  in  such  contrasted  lights. 

I  found  the  March  climate  of  the 
island  invigorating  and  delightful ;  the 
bridle  paths  and  roads  through  the  forest 
wisely  planned  and  charming ;  the  drive 
of  a  dozen  miles  upon  the  firm  and  shin- 
ing beach  the  joy  of  a  lifetime.  The 
absence  of  the  1,400  deer,  the  quail,  the 
partridges  and  terrapin  was  explained  by 
the  statement  that  the  committee  of  three 
who  visited  the  island  prior  to  its  pur- 
chase had  eaten  them,  although  a  tradi- 
tion is  still  current  (though  doubted  by 
some)  that  on  a  certain  remote  Sunday 
terrapin  soup  was  served  to  some  of  the 
early  inhabitants.  The  Club  House  was 
well  planned  for  its  purpose  ;  the  com- 
pany choice  and  in  every  way  agreeable. 
All  members  of  the  Club  worthy  of  their 
exalted  heritage  were  busily  employed  in 
doing  nothing,  and  in  doing  it  thoroughly 
and  well.  A  few  members  who  were 
looking  about  for  something  to  do,  who 
watched  anxiously  for  the  newspapers  and 
sought  to  adulterate  the  atmosphere  of 
the  island  with  the  cares  of  the  outer 
world,  were  frowned  upon,  and  their  ex- 
pulsion would  have  been  considered,  ex- 
cept that  the  consideration  of  even  so 
self-evident  a  necessity  would  have  re- 
quired an  effort.  The  Vice-President  and 
acting  executive,  of  dignified  and  stately 
presence,  was  a  man  of  fiery  energy, 
which  was  exercised  hourly  in  the  putting 
off  until  the  day  after  to-morrow  of  the 
things  which  should  have  been  done 
yesterday.  In  a  word,  the  island  is  an 
ideal  resting  place  for  the  man  of  affairs. 
The  visitors  during  my  stay  were  largely 
of  middle  life,  upon  whom  ease  with 
dignity  sat  gracefully.     Yet  even  there  and 
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among  them,  the  sprightly  arrow-shooting 
god  played  havoc,  and  one  of  the  honor- 
ed members  there  met  smilingly  his  doom, 
and  now  wanders,  no  longer  alone,  in  far 
away  Cathay,  renewing  under  occidental 
skies  the  dreams  of  his  golden  youth. 

I  found  upon  the  island  certain  ruins, 
prehistoric  so  far  as  the  present  inhabi- 
tants were  informed,  concerning  which 
various  legends  were  current.  The  gen- 
eral trend  of  the  local  folklore  was  that 
the  island  had  once  belonged  to  General 
Oglethorpe,  the  founder  and  governor  of 
the  Georgia  colony.  A  solitary  chimney 
was  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
gubernatorial  palace.  Certain  mounds 
and  pits  near  the  shore  were  variously 
claimed,  by  the  different  schools  of 
archaeologists  upon  the  island,  to  repre- 
sent the  work  of  the  Aztec  Mound  Build- 
ers, diggings  for  the  buried  treasures  of 
Captain  Kidd,  and  earthworks  erected 
during  the  late  war  to  protect  blockade 
runners  escaping  to  the  Burmudas.  In 
view  of  these  conflicting  theories  and  of 
the  lack  of  accurate  information  on  the 
part  even  of  the  members  of  the  Jekyl 
Island  Club,  the  antiquarian  zeal,  the 
frenzy  a  la  Herodotus  which,  radiating 
from  the  President  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society,  animates  all  its  mem- 
bers, urged  me  to  learn  what  I  could  of 
the  history  of  the  island,  and  1  place  be- 
fore my  readers  the  results  of  much  pains- 
taking research  in  this  field. 

The  first  mention  I  have  been  able  to 
find  of  Jekyl  Island  occurs  in  a  report 
made  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1587,  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake.  This  gallant  admiral 
had  captured  and  mercilessly  plundered 
the  Spanish  towns  of  St.  Jago,  Cartagena 
and  Saint  Augustine,  and  after  leaving 
the  last  named  point,  sailed  northward 
along  the  coast  for  some  hundreds  of 
miles.  His  report  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
runs  thus : 

"On  the  17th  we  took  an  observation,  and 
found  ourselves  in  latitude  300  30'  N.,  near  a  large 
bland,  which  we  felt  sure  was  the  land  where  we 
had  information  of  a  Spanish  settlement  of  mag- 
nitude. Seeing  some  log  houses,  we  decided  to 
make  a  landing.  We  unfurled  the  standard  of 
Saint  George,  and  approached  the  shore  in  great 
force,  that  we  might  impress  the  enemy  with  the 
puissance  of  your  Majesty.  The  accursed  Spani- 
ards, concealed  behind  the  trees,  fired  upon  us, 
and  a  sore  and  cruel  fight  seemed  pendent,  when 


the  enemy,  stricken  with  fear,  incontinently 
fled  to  their  houses,  with  their  habiliments  of  war. 
One  of  our  men  was  sorely  wounded  by  the  Span- 
ish Captain,  whom  we  presently  made  prisoner, 
and  having  set  up  a  gallows,  we  there  hanged 
him  in  a  chain  by  the  middle,  and  afterwards  con- 
sumed with  fire  gallows  and  all.  To  us  was  the 
good  God  most  merciful  and  gracious,  in  that  he 
permitted  us  to  kill  eighteen  Spaniards,  bitter 
enemies  of  your  sweet  Majesty.  We  further 
wasted  the  country  and  brought  it  to  utter  ruin. 
We  burned  their  houses  and  killed  their  few 
horses,  mules  and  cattle,  eating  what  we  could  of 
the  fresh  beef  and  carrying  the  rest  aboard  our 
ships.  Having  in  mind  the  merciful  disposition  of 
your  gracious  Majesty,  we  did  not  kill  the  women 
and  children,  but  having  destroyed  upon  the 
Island  all  their  provisions  and  property  and  taken 
away  all  their  weapons,  we  left  them  to  starve. 

"  In  view  was  another  considerable  island,  fif~ 
teen  miles  to  the  northward,  concerning  which 
we  asked  of  the  women  if  any  Spaniards  dwelt 
thereon.  The  women  were  most  ungracious, 
sullen  and  obstinate,  perchance  from  their  hus- 
bands having  been  killed  before  their  eyes,  and 
wickedly  refused  to  answer  us;  but  after  we  had 
burned  a  hole  with  a  hot  iron  through  the  tongue 
of  the  most  venomous  of  their  number,  they  eft- 
soons  told  us  that  there  were  no  Spaniards  upon 
the  other  island,  that  it  was  the  haunt  of  a  soli- 
tary Frenchman  named  lacques,  who  claimed  it 
as  his  own,  and  that  from  him  it  was  known  as 
'  lacques  He.'  Fearing  that  the  women,  insti- 
gated by  the  devil,  were  deceiving  us,  we  visited 
the  other  island,  with  the  holy  determination  to 
exterminate  any  enemies  of  your  sacred  Majesty 
thereon,  but  found  the  story  of  the  women  was> 
true.  The  Frenchman  Jacques  had  a  hut  near 
the  water,  where  he  lived  with  an  Indian  pagan  as 
his  wife.  He  had  a  liberal  store  of  turtles'  eggs, 
gathered  in  the  sand,  which  we  took  from  him, 
as  also  his  carbine  and  forty  pounds  of  ambergris,, 
which  he  had  collected  from  the  sea,  but  did  him 
no  further  harm.  We  took  here  another  observa- 
tion, finding  the  latitude  310  10'  N." 

The  latitude  mentioned  by  Drake  in- 
dicates that  he  visited  first  what  is  now 
known  as  Cumberland  Island,  and  later,. 
Jekyl  Island,  the  name  by  which  the 
latter  island  is  known  being  evidently  a 
corruption  of  its  early  cognomen,  the 
transition  from  Jacques  He  to  Jekyl  being 
easy  and  natural. 

The  next  mention  I  find  relative  to 
Jekyl  Island  occurs  in  a  volume  published 
by  William  Dampier  in  1729,  entitled, 
"Two  Voyages  to  the  Bay  of  Campeachy."' 
This  eminent  navigator,  author  and  pirate 
set  out  from  Virginia  in  1684,  on  a  buc- 
caneering expedition  against  the  Spanish 
settlements.     He  says  : 

"  The  next  morning,  being  now  nearly  arrived 
at  the  Florida  coast,  we  landed  upon  an  island  in 
latitude  31°  12' N.,  for  a  supply  of  fresh  water." 
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The  latitude  indicates  the  location  of 
Jekyl  Island.     Dampier  continues  : 

"  Near  the  spot  where  we  landed,  we  found  an 
abundance  of  fresh  water  and  also  a  few  huts, 
which  were  inhabited  by  peaceable  savages. 
Much  surprised  were  we  to  find  that  they  spoke  a 
language  in  which  were  found  occasionally  French 
words.  We  soon  learned  that  they  were  largely 
the  descendants  of  a  Frenchman,  who  had  long 
before  lived  upon  the  island  and  married  many  In- 
dian wives.  From  him  the  place  was  called 
<  Jacques  Island.'  The  natural  depravity  of  the 
pagans  appeared,  as  we  noticed  that  the  French 
words  were  few  in  their  usual  conversation,  but 
that  they  had  hoarded  many  French  curses  and 
bitter  profanities,  which  they  heaped  upon  us  as 
we  left  the  island,  for  no  other  reason,  as  we  could 
conjecture,  except  that  we  had  taken  with  us  their 
cattle,  weapons,  furs,  provisions,  and  other  articles 
which  might  be  useful  to  us  thereafter." 

After  this  landing  of  Dampier,  I  find 
scanty  mention  of  Jekyl  Island  prior  to 
the  founding  of  the  Georgia  Colony  under 
General  James  E.  Oglethorpe,  in  1733. 
The  first  settlement  was  at  the  present 
site  of  the  city  of  Savannah,  but  later 
General  Oglethorpe  determined  upon  St. 
Simon's  Island  as  the  most  advantageous 
location  for  a  colony.  There  are  three 
large  islands  off  the  Georgian  coast. 
Cumberland,  already  mentioned  as  the 
landing-place  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  is  the 
most  southerly.  North  of  this  is  Jekyl 
Island,  and  still  farther  north  the  island  of 
St.  Simon's.  Both  the  other  islands  are 
plainly  visible  from  Jekyl.  To  be  near 
his  settlement  of  a  large  colony  on  St. 
Simon's  Island,  and  still  to  have  the 
isolation  and  dignity  proper  to  the  guber- 
natorial state,  Oglethorpe  selected  Jekyl 
as  his  own  residence,  and  built  a  commo- 
dious mansion  of  logs.  Lady  Oglethorpe, 
in  one  of  her  letters,  speaks  of  having 
brought  from  the  mainland  and  planted 
near  the  family  mansion  some  roots  of 
yellow  jessamine,  not  indigenous  to  the 
island ;  and  the  fact  that  a  quantity  of 
this  jessamine  is  still  growing  near  the 
solitary  chimney  already  mentioned,  al- 
|  though  not  found  elsewhere  upon  the 
island,  is  confirmatory  of  the  legend  that 
this  chimney  marks  the  spot  where  stood 
the  baronial  log  castle  of  the  Oglethorpes. 
Prior  to  the  founding  of  the  Georgia 
colony,  the  island  appears  to  have  been 
only  occasionally  visited  by  hunters  or 
fishermen,  and  after  this  date  the  change 
of  the  original  name  Jacques  He  to  Jekyl 


seems  to  have  become  generally  recog- 
nized, the  island  being  always  spoken  of 
as  Jekyl  in  the  correspondence  and  docu- 
ments of  Governor  Oglethorpe. 

After  the  founding  of  the  Georgia 
colony,  the  records  of  the  island  are  for 
some  time  reasonably  complete.  For  the 
data  to  which  I  shall  have  space  in  this 
article  to  refer,  I  am  almost  entirely  in- 
debted to  the  courtesy  of  Colonel  Jeffer- 
son Davis  Twiggs,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society,  and  a  son  of 
the  General  Twiggs  whose  gallantry  and 
bravery  were  conspicuous  in  the  war  with 
Mexico.  The  collection  of  manuscripts 
and  public  documents  relative  to  the 
early  settlement  of  the  state  is  large,  and 
fortunately  escaped  the  destruction  which 
befell  so  many  similar  collections  during 
the  civil  war. 

The  Georgia  colony  was  originally  or- 
ganized as  a  home  for  unfortunate  but  in- 
dustrious and  worthy  people.  The  first 
prospectus  stated  that  as  colonists  all  idle 
and  vicious  people  would  be  excluded,  as 
also  all  married  men  disposed  to  leave 
their  families  behind.  Slavery  was  for- 
bidden. Among  the  people  afterward 
notable  connected  with  the  early  settle- 
ment were  Charles  and  John  Wesley  and 
George  Whitefield.  Charles  Wesley  was 
sent  as  secretary  to  General  Oglethorpe, 
and  John  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians. 
On  the  return  of  John  to  England  in 
1737,  Whitefield  was  sent  by  the  trustees 
to  take  his  place.  When  General  Ogle- 
thorpe established  himself  on  Jekyl  Island 
with  his  family,  secretary  and  servants, 
the  island  became  virtually  the  capital  of 
the  Georgia  colony.  Both  General  and 
Lady  Oglethorpe  and  the  secretary  often 
visited  Savannah,  which,  with  the  country 
about  it,  continued  to  be  the  principal 
centre  of  population  as  long  as  Ogle- 
thorpe remained  in  America,  which  was 
for  a  period  of  ten  years.  This  period, 
from  1733  to  1743,  is  the  romantic  and 
picturesque  period  of  the  history  of  the 
island,  as  the  plan  of  General  Oglethorpe 
to  make  St.  Simon's  Island  the  principal 
settlement  and  Jekyl  Island  the  govern- 
ment headquarters  was  not  carried  out ; 
and  Jekyl  Island,  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, seems  to  have  been  substantially 
abandoned.     Nearly  all  evidences  of  the 
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occupation  of  Jekyl  Island  were  dissi- 
pated by  time,  and  the  island  itself  was 
practically  deserted  for  the  greater  part 
oi  a  century.  Among  the  manuscripts 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society  are  various  regulations 
prescribed  by  General  Oglethorpe  for  the 
government  of  the  colony,  and  consider- 
able correspondence  passing  between 
himself,  his  secretaries  and  Lady  Ogle- 
thorpe, which  are  of  interest  as  illustrating 
the  experiences  and  hardships  connected 
with  the  period  of  this  first  occupation 
of  Jekyl  Island.  In  1734,  Lady  Ogle- 
thorpe writes  to  her  husband,  then  absent 
in  Savannah.     She  says  : 

"  Since  your  departure,  my  dearest  husband,  all 
the  pigs  have  escaped  into  the  dreadful  wilderness 
about  us,  and  we  fear  daily  that  they  will  be  cap- 
tured and  eaten  by  the  savages.  The  chief,  Alta- 
maha,  and  his  band  are  still  upon  the  island,  and 
yesterday  he  came  and  begged  tobacco  and  sugar, 
and  also  demanded  of  me  our  maid  servant  Eliz- 
abeth as  his  wife,  much  to  her  astonishment  and 
terror.  He  was  dressed  in  all  his  barbaric  finery, 
painted  and  bedaubed  in  as  many  colors  as  the 
coat  of  Joseph,  and  decorated  with  feathers, 
bears'  claws  and  bright  colored  shells,  as  befitted 
a  man  equipped  for  female  conquest.  The 
wretched  pagan  has  already  three  wives,  whom  he 
treats  worse  than  beasts  of  burden,  and  I  think 
this  somewhat  influenced  Elizabeth,  as,  had  he 
been  unmarried,  the  prospect  of  being  a  queen, 
even  of  the  wild  and  savage  Tuscaroras,  might 
have  moved  her.  These  Indians  are  soon  to  re- 
turn northward,  as  the  Choctaws  claim  the  coun- 
try hereabout  and  the  Tuscaroras,  while  boasting 
to  fear  nothing,  yet  love  their  own  scalps  to  re- 
main where  the  good  God  placed  them.  During 
your  absence  I  have  been  again  troubled  by  a 
slight  but  authentic  attack  of  the  gout,  and  long 
unceasingly  for  your  return." 

In  1736,  when  Lady  Oglethorpe  was 
in  Savannah,  Charles  Wesley  writes  her 
from  Jekyl  Island  thus  : 

"  I  have  but  this  day  returned  from  the  trip  to 
the  Ogeechee  River,  where  I  suffered  many  hard- 
ships and  privations  from  the  inhospitable  weather. 
With  my  brother  John  I  preached  to  the  Indians 
whenever  we  could  find  them  in  any  considerable 
numbers,  although  I  fear  but  little  impression  was 
made  upon  them.  Their  simple  and  untutored 
minds  find  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  or  in  realizing  the  sublimity 
of  a  sinless  Saviour  suffering  agonies  for  the 
crimes  of  wicked  men.  One  of  these  pagans, 
whose  mind  had  been  heretofore  in  total  dark- 
ness, when  urged  to  become  a  Christian,  retorted 
that  Christians  lied  and  cheated  when  buying  furs, 
and  were  drunkards,  and  said  that  as  these  men 
were  Christians  he  would  none  of  it,  —  so  hard- 
ened by  the  wiles  of  Satan  are  these  unbelievers 


towards  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  Last  evening 
I  wandered  to  the  north  end  of  the  island,  and 
stood  upon  the  narrow  point  which  your  ladyship 
will  recall  as  there  projecting  into  the  ocean. 
The  vastness  of  the  watery  waste,  as  compared 
with  my  standing  place,  called  to  mind  the  brief- 
ness of  human  life  and  the  immensity  of  its  con- 
sequences, and  my  surroundings  inspired  me  to 
write  the  enclosed   hymn,  beginning: 

"  '  Lo!  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 

'Twixt  two  unbounded  seas  1  stand,' — 

which  I  trust  may  pleasure  your  ladyship,  weak 
and  feeble  as  it  is  when  compared  with  the  songs 
of  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel.  I  feel,  that  here, 
like  Moses,  I  am  as  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
and  I  pray  hourly  that  when  the  night  cometh  and 
when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  me,  I  may  not  be 
found  without  a  wedding  garment," 

Extracts  from  a  letter  from  John  Wes- 
ley to  Oglethorpe  illustrate  some  of  the 
early  experiences  of  this  noted  evangel- 
ist.    He  says  : 

"  After  leaving  Jekyl  Island  came  a  most 
wearisome  journey  of  five  days  through  swamps 
and  forests,  when  we  reached  the  place  for  the 
annual  council  of  the  Choctaws,  and  found  the 
savages  gathered  in  great  numbers.  As  I  gazed 
upon  the  multitude  of  Idolaters,  to  whom  I  would 
fain  be  the  messenger  bearing  the  good  tidings  of 
great  joy,  I  was  filled  with  a  deep  pity  for  their 
unhappy  state  and,  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chick- 
ens under  her  wings,  felt  to  gladly  labor  until  I 
enter  the  house  appointed  for  all  the  living,  to 
bring  them  within  the  fold.  I  had  with  me  as 
interpreter  the  half-breed,  Mary  Musgrove,  and 
daily  had  meetings  for  instruction  and  prayer,  and 
trust  that  the  future  may  show  that  some  of  the 
seed  thus  sown  has  fallen  upon  good  ground. 
One  woman  was  baptized.  She  was  of  those 
which  come  out  of  great  tribulation,  her  husband 
and  all  her  three  children  having  been  drowned 
four  days  before  in  crossing  the  Ogeechee  River, 
and  her  happiness  in  the  gospel  caused  me  to 
feel  that,  like  Job,  so  the  widow's  heart  had  been 
caused  to  sing  for  joy.  She  was  again  married 
the  day  following  her  baptism.  When  I  suggested 
longer  days  of  mourning,  she  only  replied  that 
her  first  husband  was  surely  dead,  and  that  his 
successor  was  of  much  substance,  having  a  corn- 
field and  a  gun.  I  have  acquired  sundry  words 
of  the  language  of  the  Choctaws,  and  long  to  be 
able  to  speak  with  them  in  their  mother  tongue. 
I  doubt  the  interpreter,  Mary  Musgrove,  who  is 
yet  in  the  valley  and  shadow  of  darkness.  Tos 
speak  to  the  idolatrous  Choctaws  in  the  English 
language  is  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a 
pot;  or  as  one  who  would  essay  to  draw  out  the 
leviathan  with  a  hook,  who  should  seek  to  bind 
the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or  loose  the 
bands  of  Orion.  Verily  the  flesh  is  weak,  for 
I  cannot  but  long  for  the  day  when  again  I 
may  visit  you  and  enjoy  the  flesh  pots  of  Jekyl 
Island.  I  can  with  difficulty  eat  the  food  of  the 
savages.  Insects  bite,  and  destroy  my  sleep.  I 
am  as  a  skeleton,  and  the  evil  one  continually 
suggests  that  I  murmur  at  my  lot  and  seek  an 
easier  way  to  serve  the  Lord." 
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In  1736,  came  to  John  Wesley  the  ex- 
perience of  an  earthly  love ;  but  the 
woman  who  was  its  object  married  an- 
other, and  this  disappointment  caused 
the  great  evangelist  to  free  his  mind  as 
to  the  woman  and  her  husband  in  such 
language  that  he  was  indicted  for  libel 
and  fled  to  England  to  escape  imprison- 
ment, whereupon  George  Whitefield  was 
chosen  by  the  trustees  as  his  successor, 
and  arrived  at  Jekyl  Island  in  1737. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  early  life 
upon  the  Island,  I  copy  one  of  the  letters 
of  Lady  Oglethorpe  to  Sir  Theophilus, 
the  father  of  her  husband  : 

"  Dear  and  Honored  Parent  :  —  I  take  my 
pen  in  hand  to  inform  you  that  my  dear  husband 
and  myself  are  well,  and  I  hope  these  few  lines 
may  find  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  great 
blessing.  We  are  now  established  in  our  new  home 
on  Jekyl  Island,  and  I  would  fain  give  you  a  pic- 
ture of  the  abode  of  the  Governor  of  this  most  prom- 
ising colony.  The  mansion  is  built  of  pine  logs, 
plastered,  where  plastered  at  all,  with  clay,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  dense  forest.  The  house  is  very 
large  and  commodious,  but  lacking  many  of  the 
conveniences  of  our  pleasant  home  in  Surrey. 
We  sleep  on  beds  made  of  pine  leaves,  which  are 
most  comfortable  and  exhale  a  balsamic  fragrance 
supposed  to  be  conducive  to  health.  Our  floors 
are  of  split  pine  logs  and  about  the  walls  are 
wooden  pegs  upon  which  to  hang  our  gowns. 
Much  of  our  china  was  broken  on  the  journey 
hither,  and  we  use  instead  the  pewter  mugs  and 
plates  brought  for  our  servants.  A  few  red  sav- 
ages are  near  us,  living  in  wigwams,  who  beg 
often  for  tobacco,  but  bring  us  in  return  an 
abundance  of  venison  and  fish.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Colony,  Charles  Wesley,  dwells  with  us  upon 
the  island,  and  is  zealous  to  save  the  souls  of  the 
Indians  who  come  hither  to  fish  and  hunt. 
He  baptized  a  week  since  one  Indian,  but  later, 
for  what  reasons  we  divine  not,  but  certainly 
through  evil  temptations  of  the  father  of  idolatry, 
he  suddenly  cast  off  the  Christian  religion  and 
abandoned  the  true  worship.  Mr.  Wesley  has 
I  the  gift  of  verse,  and  has  written  many  sweet 
hymns,  which  we  sing.  Last  week  came  several 
cloudy  and  dismal  days,  which  inspired  him  to 
write  a  hymn  contrasting  the  life  here  with  the 
brightness  of  that  which  is  to  come.     It  begins : 

"  '  No  need  of  the  sun  in  that  day 
Which  never  is  followed  by  night.' 

A  few  days  later  he  wrote  another,  after  a  most 
brilliant  sunset,  which  we  had  all  surveyed  with 
delight : 

"  '  With  glorious  clouds  encompassed  round." 

From  these  lines,  which  I  send  you,  you  will  see 
his  readiness  to  draw  instructive  lessons  from  all 
the  incidents  of  our  daily  life.  He  is  of  much 
self-denial,  and  oftentimes  of  almost  ascetic  life, 
as  appears  from  his  hymns  : 

"  '  I  do  suspect  some  danger  nigh 
When  I  do  feel  delight.' 


"  From  what  I  have  written,  you  must  not  infer 
that  we  live  altogether  a  lonely  and  quiet  life. 
We  have  twice  visited  Charleston,  the  principal 
city  of  South  Carolina,  where  we  have  been 
sumptuously  entertained  by  the  Governor  and 
principal  citizens,  whom  we  have,  of  course,  in- 
vited to  visit  us  in  return.  Recently  we  received 
word  that  our  invitations  would  be  accepted.  We 
had  informed  them  of  our  primitive  mode  of  life, 
which  they  fully  realized,  having  been  in  similar 
conditions  themselves. 

"  Last  Wednesday  we  were  startled  by  a  long 
blast  from  a  conch  shell,  and  on  going  to  the 
beach  saw  a  large  party  approaching  in  a  flat 
boat, —  men,  women,  negroes,  horses  and  dogs. 
They  were  soon  disembarked  and  at  the  house, 
where  General  Oglethorpe  made  them  welcome 
with  an  abundance  of  rum  made  by  the  Puritans 
in  that  part  of  America  called  New  England. 
They  then  told  us  that,  not  to  overtax  our  hospi- 
talities, they  had  with  them  an  abundance  of  food 
and  servants,  and  proposed  to  go  at  once  to  some 
suitable  place  upon  the  shore  and  roast  oysters. 
We  set  out  for  a  cove  about  a  mile  distant  from 
our  home.  The  progress  toward  it  was  a  striking 
pageant.  First  marched  as  trumpeter  a  stalwart 
negro,  blowing  a  conch  shell,  and  producing  a 
dismal  and  incessant  blare;  then  General  Ogle- 
thorpe on  horseback,  with  myself  behind  him  on 
a  pillion,  and  a  negro  on  a  mule  carrying  my  best 
hat  in  a  box  lest  it  be  destroyed  by  the  trees  and 
bushes;  then  our  family  coach,  with  one  wheel 
missing, —  from  an  encounter  with  a  stump, —  the 
axle  being  held  up  by  a  pole,  and  within  the  fam- 
ily of  Governor  Pickens,  his  wife,  sister  and  a 
niece,  Miss  Mercy  Pickens;  then  two  open 
wagons  with  the  other  ladies  of  the  party,  and 
some  jugs  of  rum  and  boxes  of  food.  About 
them  rode  the  gentlemen  on  horses  and  mules, 
among  them  Mr.  George  Moultrie,  a  gallant  young 
man,  who  is  soon  to  wed  the  Miss  Mercy  before 
named.  About  the  cavalcade  swarmed  the  ne- 
groes, shouting  and  laughing,  rolling  their  white 
eyes  and  showing  their  white  teeth  in  contrast 
with  their  shining  black  skins,  and  singing  songs 
full  of  melody  and  pathos. 

"  The  road  to  the  beach,  while  rude  and  rough 
for  vehicles  by  reason  of  roots  and  stumps,  is  of 
wonderful  beauty,  bordered  with  great  growths  of 
evergreen  oaks  and  magnolias,  with  thickets 
of  myrtle  and  bay,  and  a  carpet  of  dwarf  pal- 
metto, all  of  most  lustrous  green,  and  the  trees- 
often  festooned  or  bound  together  with  trailing 
garlands  of  pale  gray  moss.  The  most  perfect  art 
could  devise  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the 
tropical  glories  of  this  forest  drive.  When  we 
reached  the  cove  the  negroes  waded  into  the 
water  and  brought  ashore  great  baskets  of  oysters, 
which  they  roasted  in  a  fire  kindled  from  the  fra- 
grant branches  of  pine.  General  Oglethorpe 
brewed  a  large  tub  of  rum  punch,  while  I  made  a 
bowl  of  delicious  sangaree  with  wine  from  your 
own  cellar  which  has  been  with  us  from  the  time 
of  our  leaving  dear  old  England.  No  one 
neglected  these  beverages,  and  with  the  oysters, 
the  cheese  and  other  viands  with  which  we  were 
provided,  a  royal  banquet  was  enjoyed.  Many  of 
the  gentlemen  were  nearly  overcome  with  the 
rum    punch,  although    insisting    that    it   was  the 
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roasted  oysters  that  made  their  legs  unsteady;  and 
this  had  nearly  led  Mr.  Wesley  into  serious 
trouble  with  Mr.  Moultrie,  whose  almost  maudlin 
attentions  to  his  sweetheart  were  constant  and 
annoying  to  her. 

"  The  party  remained  with  us  for  three  days 
and  until  all  the  rum  was  exhausted,  the  gentle- 
men hunting  daily  and  the  ladies  riding  about  the 
island  and  telling  us  all  the  gossip  of  Charleston. 
The  hunters  brought  in  abundance  of  game,  and 
this  was  cooked  and  served  by.  the  negro  servants 
brought  with  our  visitors,  whose  skill  made  me 
almost  regret  General  Oglethorpe's  determination 
that  no  slaves  shall  be  held  in  the  Georgia  colony. 
No  more  at  present  from  your  dutiful  daughter, 

Dorothy  Oglethorpe." 

I  will  conclude  with  extracts  from  two 
letters  from  George  Whitefield  to  General 
Oglethorpe,  written  with  an  interval  of 
about  thirty  years  between  them,  which 
illustrate  a  curious  phase  in  the  life  of 
the  great  evangelist.  Whitefield,  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Georgia,  built  what  he 
called  an  Orphanage,  an  institution  where 
poor  and  neglected  children  could  be 
cared  for,  educated  and  fitted  for  useful 
lives.  During  his  subsequent  years,  this 
institution  was  his  constant  care.  He 
solicited  money  for  it  in  all  his  fields  of 
labor.  In  1739  ne  writes  General  Ogle- 
thorpe thus,  he  being  at  that  time  in 
Savannah  : 

"  I  have  just  this  day  reached  Jekyl  Island, 
after  an  absence  of  three  weeks,  the  most  of 
which  time  was  spent  at  the  Orphanage  and  its 
vicinity.  The  dear  children  are  well  and  happy. 
Last  February  I  decided  to  plant  a  farm,  with  the 
view  of  using  the  gain  therefrom  to  carry  forward 
the  work  of  the  Orphanage.  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  excluding  slav- 
ery from  the  Georgia  Colony.  Slavery  is  the  sum 
of  all  villanies  and  abominations,  and  could  I 
secure  money  in  other  ways  I  would  never  touch 
again  the  contributions  from  the  Carolinas  and 
Virginia  made  by  the  slave  owners,  whose  wealth 
is  gained  from  the  unpaid  labor  of  wretched  ne- 
groes, or  by  their  infamous  traffic  in  human  flesh. 
Scarcely  shall  such  men  inherit  eternal  life.  They 
have  made  a  covenant  with  death,  and  with  hell 
they  are  at  agreement.  I  hired  several  people 
who  had  no  homes  or  employment  to  cultivate 
the  plantation,  and  now  that  the  crops  are  gath- 
ered I  am  in  despair  to  find  that  there  is  no  gain 
but  a  loss.  Is  it  not  said  that  the  laborer  is  wor- 
thy of  his  hire?  —  but  the  wages  of  the  work- 
men absorb  the  value  of  the  harvest  and  more. 
I  entered  upon  the  work  with  lofty  hopes;  but 
pride  goeth  before  destruction.  Let  not  him  that 
girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that 
putteth  it  off." 

Nearly  thirty  years  after  the  writing  of 
this  letter,  and  near  the  close  of  White- 


field's  life,  I  find  another  letter  from  him 
to  General  Oglethorpe.  The  General 
had  long  before  returned  to  England. 
WThitefield  had  spent  the  intervening 
years  in  public  work,  having  seven  times 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  preaching  with  won- 
derful effect  in  all  parts  of  the  new  world, 
but  having  always  in  mind  his  Orphanage, 
for  which  he  constantly  labored  and  so- 
licited aid.     The  letter  runs  thus  : 

"  My  dear  and  Honored  Friend  :  —  I  am 
but  now  returned  from  a  trip  through  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas,  during  which  I  made  a  short 
visit  to  the  Orphanage  which  is  as  ever  dear  to 
my  heart.  The  recollection  of  your  encourage- 
ment and  help  in  this  valiant  work,  of  the  pleas- 
ant years  when  I  was  often  with  you  at  Jekyl 
Island,  cheered  by  your  wise  and  helpful  counsel, 
have  minded  me  to  again  write  you  something  of 
myself  and  my  labors.  I  am  come  to  the  time  in 
life  when  the  grasshopper  is  a  burden ;  my  strength 
is  weakness,  my  days  are  swifter  than  a  weaver's 
shuttle.  As  William  Shakespeare  hath  said,  —  a 
man  given  overmuch  to  vain  imaginings,  yet 
whose  lips  ofttimes  are  touched  with  living  fire : 

" '  Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore, 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end.' 

I  trust  that  my  labors  have  not  been  in  vain,  ye* 
as  I  consider  my  days  and  their  approaching  end> 
chiefly  do  I  value  myself  upon  the  many  children 
whom  the  dear  Orphanage  has  transformed  from 
impending  lives  of  vice  and  sin  to  faithful  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord.  Three  years  since  a  Caro- 
linian, who  at  one  of  our  meetings  had  found 
salvation,  gave  me  three  healthy  negroes,  told  me 
of  the  great  gain  by  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
and  that  a  tobacco  plantation  would  of  itself 
nearly  maintain  the  Orphanage.  I  took  the 
money  which  had  been  contributed  for  the  good 
work,  bought  a  small  plantation  in  South  Caro- 
lina, as  slavery  was  forbidden  in  Georgia,  bought 
also  nine  other  strong  negro  men  and  women, 
and  planted  tobacco.  My  agent  has  each  year 
secured  bountiful  crops.  The  Lord  has  abun- 
dantly blessed  our  labors.  The  negroes  work 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  in  the  fields,  and  by  moon- 
light cultivate  the  maize  which  is  their  food.  The 
clothing  for  all  costs  scarcely  a  pound  in  the  year, 
and  having  to  pay  them  no  wages,  or  to  buy  them 
food,  the  results  are  most  hopeful.  Daily  and 
nightly  do  I  praise  the  Lord  for  these  bountiful 
harvests,  and  pray  that  He  may  continue  to  bless 
our  fields,  and  to  cause  the  labor  of  these  negro 
slaves  to  bear  abundant  fruit  in  the  salvation  of 
the  many  little  ones  who  are  ready  to  perish. 
Verily,  the  word  fitly  spoken  by  my  adviser  of  the 
tobacco  plantation  has  been  as  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver.  But,  my  friend,  long  and 
dearly  loved,  I  must  come  to  an  end.  Perchance 
no  more  shall  I  gaze  into  thy  eyes  and  grasp  thy 
hand  upon  this  earth ;  with  me  the  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away,  but  the  love  which  is  stronger 
than  death  is  my  stay  and  my  comfort  forever." 

It  has  been  with  me  a  labor  of  love  to 
rescue  from  undeserved  oblivion  some  few 
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of  the  incidents  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
halcyon  days  of  Jekyl  Island.  During 
my  stay  at  the  Club  House,  and  since,  in 
conversation  with  the  members,  I  have 
found  no  one  who  had  searched  oat  or 
was  in  any  way  familiar  with  the  period 
of  its  occupation  by  Oglethorpe.  Even 
the  vague  tradition  that  it  had  been  thus 
occupied  was  often  questioned,  as  all 
things  are  questioned  in  this  skeptical 
age.  Some  of  the  results  of  my  own  re- 
searches have  been  impugned. 

"  Sir  Francis  Drake  did  plunder  Saint  Augus- 
tine and  sailed  along  the  Georgia  coast  in  1587, 
and  Dampier  sailed  along  it  in  1684  —  and  both 
might  have  stopped  at  Jekyl  Island.  Oglethorpe 
took  with  him  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  as  secre- 
tary and  missionary,  and  John  had  the  '  woman 
trouble'  mentioned;  and  after  he  left  the  colony 
George  Whitefield  was  sent  to  take  his  place. 
And  Whitefield  was  first  fiercely  anti-slavery,  and 
later  a  slave-holder,  as  appears  in  these  letters  of 
his  which  you  claim  to  have  turned  up." 

So  much  the  skeptic  concedes  —  he  could 
surely  do  no  less.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  glimpse  which  I  have  been  able  to 
afford  of  these  picturesque  ten  years 
gives  to  the  spot  a  much  needed  historic 
interest.  Instead  of  being,  as  generally 
believed,  an  island  dull  and  uninterest- 
ing, where  a  few  negroes  had  cultivated 
and  then  abandoned  small  cotton  fields, 
and  where  a  pleasant  winter  climate  was 
its  sole  excuse  for  being,  I  have  shown  it 
to  be  linked  with  events  romantic  and  far- 
reaching  in  our  national  life.  We  may, 
in  imagination,  picture  General  Ogle- 
thorpe and  his  lovely  wife  entertaining 
with  royal  hospitality  the  thirsty  Govern- 
ors of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina, 
with  their  escort  of  fair  women  and  brave 


men.  Through  the  stately  groves  of 
pine,  oak  and  magnolia,  and  across  the 
broad  savannahs,  we  may  see  the  brilliant 
array  of  huntsmen,  gaily  caparisoned, 
following  their  hounds,  while  the  cheer- 
ing bugle  blasts  echo  far  and  away  through 
the  forest.  We  see  the  huntsmen  return- 
ing with  brush  and  game,  welcomed  by 
the  courtly  dames  as  became  a  gallant 
and  victorious  band  of  warriors ;  and,  as 
the  sun  goes  down,  we  see  the  powdered 
heroes  leading  through  the  mazes  of  the 
stately  minuet,  on  the  floor  of  logs,  the 
ladies,  brave  in  ruff,  brocade  and  farthin- 
gale. Under  the  fragrant  pines  we  see 
the  council  of  war,  as  General  Oglethorpe, 
with  his  subordinates,  plans  the  brilliant 
though  unsuccessful  campaign  against  the 
Spanish  city  of  St.  Augustine.  Here, 
too,  we  see  the  youthful  Wesley,  founder 
of  Methodism,  scarcely  yet  conscious  of 
his  mission  and  destiny,  as  he  wanders 
dreamily  along  the  shores  of  the  sound- 
ing sea,  brooding  the  problems  of  pro- 
foundest  moment  or  shaping  the  sacred 
hymns  which  have  since,  in  all  climes 
and  tongues,  been  the  consolation  of 
humanity.  And  here,  too,  we  see  George 
Whitefield,  the  most  entrancing  pulpit 
orator  of  the  last  two  centuries,  seeking, 
after  his  conflicts  with  the  hosts  of  sin, 
rest  for  body  and  mind  in  the  forest  of 
Jekyl  Island,  and  among  the  same  wide- 
spreading  evergreen  oaks,  gray  with  their 
trailing  garlands  of  moss,  under  which 
we  may  wander  to-day,  nursing  his  magical 
eloquence  for  the  life-long  battle.  Surely 
Prospero,  waving  anew  his  magic  wand, 
could  never  summon  from  the  vasty  deep 
an  island  more  historically  picturesque. 
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By  Ida    Worden    Wheeler. 

IN  YOUTH,  the  poet  lifted  up  his  voice, 
To  sing  for  fame.     Full  rich  and  loud  and  clear 
Rang  out  his  fearless  song,  attuned  to  naught 
But  noble  themes.     Yet  on  the  practiced  ear 
Jarred  polished  notes  of  pride.     Ambition  wrought 
No  charm  to  make  the  century  rejoice. 
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Sore  smarting  with  the  stings  of  scant  praise  won, 
He  cried  :    "  Henceforth  I  sing  for  gold.     No  more 
I'll  woo  the  favor  of  the  babbling  throng 
That  cries  me  down."     But  wealth  passed  by  his  door; 
And  fainter  sounded  tones  that  once  were  strong, 
As  dragged  the  years  along  till  hope  was  done. 

Then  into  his  gray  life  there  leaped  a  joy 

So  thrillingly  intense  that  all  his  soul 

Melted  to  music,  sweet  as  breath  of  June. 

The  critics  hearkened  to  the  anthem  roll, 

And  hastened  swift  to  say  :   "  He  sings  in  tune." 

Then  doubting  friends  waxed  warm  and  foes  grew  coy. 

But  one  sad  eve  his  cherished  bliss  took  flight, 
And  all  the  confines  of  his  life  grew  dark  ; 
Yet  still  he  sang,  although  he  scarce  knew  why. 
Rare  songs  of  faith  soared  upward  like  the  lark, 
As  tender  as  the  swan's,  whose  death  draws  nigh 
When  fades  a  summer  day  into  the  nights 

And  singing  still,  when  gaunt  and  bent  and  old, 

Of  conquered  self,  and  truth,  that  men  deemed  dead, 

His  dim  eyes  ope'd  one  wintry  morn,  to  greet 

A  wreath  of  laurel  at  his  whitened  head  ; 

While  troops  of  flat'rers  at  his  wearied  feet 

Heaped  high  his  palsied  hands  with  yellow  gold. 
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UT  on  the  sea  the  fishermen's  lives 
Grow  bold  and  chary  of  speech  and  stern  ; 
Patient  and  sad  the  fishermen's  wives 

Wait  for  the  time  of  the  boats'  return. 


The  skies  are  blue  and  the  clouds  are  thin, 
And  sea-birds  bathe  in  the  curling  foam, 

And  children  laugh  when  the  tide  comes  in, 
Bringing  the  boats  and  their  fathers  home. 

But  the  skies  grow  dark,  and  the  sea  below 
Is  lashing  the  moaning  waves  about, 

And  wives  and  children  are  speaking  low, 
Tor  the  tide  and  boats  are  going  out. 
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By  Julie  M.  Lippmann. 


YRA,  Mrs.  Hunt's 
"  hired  girl,"  was  kept 
busy  all  the  afternoon 
vibrating  between  the 
kitchen  and  the  front 
door,  to  admit  the 
members  of  the  sew- 
ing circle,  which  same 
could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  arrive  punctually,  it  appeared, 
for  they  strayed  in  singly  or  by  twos  and 
threes  in  the  most  casual  manner  pos- 
sible, and  not  at  all  as  though  they  had 
heard  the  minister  announce  from  the 
pulpit  the  preceding  Sunday  that : 

"The  Ladies'  Sewing  Circle  of  this 
church  will  hold  its  regular  weekly  meet- 
ing at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Hunt 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  half-past  three 
o'clock.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  !  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Hunt !  At 
half-past  three  o'clock  !  The  ladies  are 
especially  desired  to  arrive  promptly  at 
the  hour  named,  and  a  full  attendance  is 
earnestly  solicited.  The  Ladies'  Sewing 
Circle  —  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Thomas 
Hunt  —  at  half-past  three  —  on  Tues- 
day." 

Mrs.  Hunt  herself  grew  a  trifle  irritable 
at  last,  for  it  annoyed  her  to  see  the  day- 
light fading  and  so  little  work  being  ac- 
complished. But  she  was  one  of  the 
energetic  sort  who  is  not  easily  to  be 
daunted.  She  would  light  the  lamps,  if 
it  came  to  that.  Myra  could  bring  in  the 
Argand  burner,  and  that,  *rith  the  stu- 
dent's and  the  centre  hanging-lamp  would 
give  light  enough,  she  guessed,  even 
for  their  fine  sewing.  They  needn't 
think,  if  they  did  straggle  in  late,  that 
they'd  get  out  of  doing  what  there  was 
to  be  done. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Downs,  I'm  glad  to  see 
you.  Won't  you  lay  off  your  bonnet? 
It's  too  bad  it's  so  late.  The  days  are 
considerable  short,  and  it  comes  on  dark 
dretful  early  now.  Seems  to  me  I  never 
did  know  the  days  so  short.  Set  right 
down,  do,  an'  I'll  give  you — " 


"  Mercy,  not  for  a  minute,  please,  Mrs. 
Hunt ;  not  till  my  fingers  get  limbered 
up  some,  I  can't  sew.  It's  nippin'  cold 
out-doors,  and  havin'  to  hold  the  lines  's 
made  my  fingers  's  stiff's  dry  twigs.  I 
guess  we're  goin'  to  have  a  tolerable  hard 
winter ;  it's  set  in  cold  so  early.  Mrs. 
Lawton,  are  you  goin'  to  make  room  for 
me  there  by  the  stove  so's  I  can  thaw  my 
hands  and  begin  sewin'?  " 

"Why,  yes.  Come  right  along.  Here's 
a  nice  little  rocker,  just  the  size  for  you. 
Grace,  just  you  shove  along  some,  so's 
Mrs.  Downs  can  draw  up  her  chair  'long 
side  of  me." 

At  last  it  seemed  that  all  the  ladies 
were  assembled,  for  the  bell  ceased  ring- 
ing, and  Myra  was  permitted  to  rest  from 
her  labors  for  the  time  being,  and  give 
her  entire  attention  to  what  of  the  ladies' 
conversation  she  could  distinguish  by 
leaving  the  pantry-door  on  the  jar  and 
herself  sitting  close  to  the  crack.  It 
seemed  to  her  too  bad  that  just  Miss 
Ellen  Fuller  and  Mrs.  Deacon  Brian  Kent 
should  be  the  nearest  stationed  to  that 
convenient  door.  They  were  proverbially 
close-mouthed,  and  perhaps  wouldn't  say 
two  words  the  afternoon  through.  Now 
if  it  had  only  been  little  Mrs.  Sammy 
Frost  or  young  Inez  Hayes  — 

Mrs.  Hunt,  seeing  that  all  the  ladies 
had  been  provided  with  work  and  were 
stitching  away  at  it  with  more  or  less  as- 
siduity as  the  case  might  be,  herself  sat 
down  with  a  substantial  canton-flannel 
garment  in  her  lap  and  commenced  set- 
ting a  gusset,  while  she  added  to  the  gen- 
eral buzz  of  conversation  by  entering  into 
it  with  her  nearest  neighbor,  Mrs.  George 
Cole,  on  the  subject  of  winter  squash. 

She  was  a  notable  housekeeper.  A 
large,  portly  woman,  who  moved  ponder- 
ously and  was  always  moving.  Her  hair 
was  parted  in  the  middle  and  drawn  back 
smoothly  over  her  head  to  a  compact 
little  wad  at  the  back.  Her  neck  was  too 
fleshy  to  permit  of  her  wearing  a  collar, 
so  she  pinned  about  her  throat  a  spotless 
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white  kerchief  and  secured  it  at  her 
bosom  with  a  coral  brooch,  upon  which 
her  stout  chin  rested  comfortably  when  it 
rested  at  all.  Generally  it  was  moving. 
Mrs.  Hunt  was  a  "  famous  talker."  She 
was  a  famous  listener,  too,  if  her  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  her  neighbors' 
affairs  be  taken  as  evidence.  She  often 
knew  as  much  of  these  as  they  did  them- 
selves, and  sometimes  even  more. 

For  instance,  she  knew  why  Nellie  Up- 
ton, the  pretty  girl  there  by  the  what-not, 
looked  so  pale  and  large-eyed.  It  was 
because  her  "  beau  "  had  suddenly  stopped 
"  keeping  company "  with  her,  and  she 
did  not  know  the  reason.  Mrs.  Sammy 
Frost,  the  aunt  of  the  young  man  in  ques- 
tion, had  told  Mrs.  Hunt  all  about  it  on 
Sunday  coming  home  from  meeting.  It 
seemed  that  Nellie  Upton's  brother  had 
gone  into  Royal  Hayes'  (the  young  man's) 
store  one  morning  a  couple  of  months 
ago  to  get  the  mail,  and  while  there  he 
had  bought  of  Royal  something  or  other 
for  which  he  paid  the  full  amount  lacking 
one  cent.  This  he  promised  to  make 
good  the  next  time  he  should  come  to 
the  store,  and  this  he  had  failed  to  do  in 
spite  of  Royal's  daily  repeated  references 
to  the  subject,  until  a  few  days  since, 
when  he  had  "  squared  up  "  fairly  enough, 
to  Hayes's  entire  satisfaction.  But  it  was 
scarcely  so  gratifying  to  Royal  to  learn 
later  that  the  whole  thing  had  been  carried 
on  in  a  spirit  of  fun  by  Upton,  who 
"  wanted  to  see  how  long  he'd  dun  for 
that  cent,"  and  to  know  that  he  had 
earned  for  himself  the  title  of  Penny- 
royal, which  would  cling  to  him  always, 
for  such  an  apt  soubriquet  is  not  easily 
shaken  off. 

"  Of  course  I  must  give  in,  Rol '  is 
close,"  said  Mrs.  Sammy  in  conclusion, 
"  but  you  can't  expect  him  to  keep  com- 
pany with  Nellie  any  more  when  her 
brother's  treated  him  so  dretful  mean  — 
holdin'  him  up  to  ridicule  an'  all.  Nat- 
urally he  couldn't  explain  it  to  Nellie  (it 
would  be  too  mortifyin'),  an'  naturally 
Bennie  wouldn't  want  to  make  mention 
of  it,  it  havin'  turned  out  as  it  has.  But 
wouldn't  you  o'  thought  he'd  o'  known  an' 
not  spoilt  his  sister's  prospects  like  that? 
Rol's  got  money,  an'  he's  reel  good  an' 
steady,  if  he  is  a  mite  near.    I  like  Nellie, 


an'  I  mean  to  try  to  patch  matters  up, 
but  I  guess  it'll  take  a  sight  o'  connivin' 
before  Rol  '11  come  round.  When  a  fel- 
low 's  made  the  laughin'-stock  like  that, 
he  don't  get  over  it  for  one  while,  'less 
he's  some  of  a  softy.  But  I  am  sorry  for 
Nellie.  She's  a  reel  pretty-appearin'  girl, 
an'  I  just  hate  she  should  look  so  hag- 
worn." 

Mrs.  Hunt  knew  also  precisely  how 
many  jars  of  fruit  Mrs.  Kent  had  (i  done 
up  "  that  fall  and  exactly  how  few  Mrs. 
Hoyt  had,  and  why.  She  knew  where- 
fore the  Lawton  girls  had  not  gone  to 
school  that  year.  It  was  either  a  ques- 
tion of  their  going  to  school  and  relin- 
quishing a  visit  to  Boston  and  a  new 
gown  apiece,  or  having  Boston  and  the 
new  gowns  and  doing  without  school. 
They  had  just  returned  from  Boston,  and 
Grace  had  worn  her  city-made  frock  at 
meeting  on  Sunday. 

Now,  as  Mrs.  Hunt  glanced  up  from 
her  work,  it  gave  her  a  sense  of  subtle 
satisfaction  to  feel  that  there  was  scarcely 
one  in  that  room  with  whose  most  partic- 
ular affairs  she  was  not  personally  ac- 
quainted. It  warmed  her  heart  with  a 
feeling  of  general  intimacy  and  imme- 
diate concern.  She  always  insisted  she 
wasn't  "  a  mite  curious,  only  dreadfully 
interested." 

"  An'  I  do  think  when  a  body  pretends 
to  have  friends  she'd  ought  to  be  proper 
concerned  'bout  their  affairs.  Now,  for 
the  life  o'  me,  I  can't  feel  reel  kinder 
easy  with  those  sorter  folks  who  hold 
their  tongues  between  their  teeth  like 
they'd  nip  the  ends  off,  an'  act's  if  they's 
mortal  afeared  you'd  come  nearer'n  a 
mile  of  'em.  Now  Mrs.  Fosdick — ! 
she's  just  likt  that.  She  never's  much's 
opens  her  head  about  her  own  affairs,  an' 
it  always  makes  me  feel  like  I  was  a  mite 
provoked  with  her.  When  she  first  carne 
to  Avonia  to  live  an'  hadn't  no  husband 
nor  no  men-folks  o'  her  own,  nor  nothin' 
but  just  them  two  childern,  I  did  feel 
considerable  concerned  to  know  how  she 
meant  to  get  along,  an'  I  went  to  see  her, 
as  one  naturally  would.  But  law  sakes ! 
I  never  seemed  to  feel  called  to  go  since. 
She  ain't  the  kind  I  feel  free  with  a  mite. 
She  acts  stiff's  can  be  the  minute  you 
put  the  least  little  question,  an',  for  my 
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part,  I  ain't  no  notion  o'  goin'  to  any- 
body's house  to  be  froze  out  like  I  was  a 
woodchuck." 

Mrs.  Fosdick  sat  somewhat  apart  from 
the  rest.  She  had  drawn  her  chair  close 
up  to  the  window  and  was  holding  her 
work  very  near  her  eyes,  never  raising 
her  head  once,  nor  pausing  to  take  a  rest 
as  the  others  occasionally  did,  but  stitch- 
ing on  with  a  sort  of  stern  determination 
and  in  resolute  silence.  Her  figure  stood 
out  in  sharp  relief  upon  the  dingy  gray 
of  the  November  afternoon  that  was 
pressing  close  against  the  window  panes. 
A  tall,  spare  figure,  high  of  shoulder  and 
lank  of  limb,  clad  in  a  sombre  gown  that, 
though  obviously  old,  was  scrupulously 
nice.  Her  hair  was  gathered  back  tightly 
from  her  forehead,  leaving  it  so  bare  that 
it  almost  seemed  nude  and  impressed 
one  unpleasantly. 

Her  eyes  might  once  have  been  fine 
(deep  blue  beneath  black  lashes),  but 
they  were  faded  now  and  her  temples 
were  sunken.  Her  complexion  was  thick 
and  coarse,  her  cheek  bones  high  and 
her  jaws  wide  and  firm  set.  Physically 
she  was  not  prepossessing,  and  she  had 
the  air  of  deliberately  wishing  to  discour- 
age any  advance  of  a  familiar  nature. 
If  she  were  addressed  she  made  acknowl- 
edgment in  a  word  or  a  nod  that  was 
unaccompanied  by  smile  or  any  change 
of  expression  whatever  from  her  usual 
one  of  stern  immobility.  It  had  always 
been  so  ever  since  she  came  to  Avonia 
first,  with  her  two  daughters,  to  live. 
They  had  been  small  children  then  ;  they 
were  "great  girls"  now.  They  were 
well-drilled  in  their  mother's  art  of  re- 
serve. They  attended  the  district  school, 
but  were  not  popular,  though  their  mates 
had  no  other  cause  for  complaint  against 
them  than  that  they  stood  aloof  and 
seemed  to  "  carry  their  heads  so  dretful 
high." 

Ida  Frost  told  her  mother  one  day  that 
she  thought  Mrs.  Fosdick  must  be  "  hor- 
rid mean." 

"Why,  do  you  know,  mother,"  she 
said,  "  Louise  and  Helen  only  carry  lunch 
to  school  every  other  day.  I  mean  one 
day  Louise  carries  it  an'  then  Helen  ain't 
got  none,  'less  Louise  choose  she  shall 
have  a  mite  o'  her'n,  an'  the  next  Helen 


carries  it  an'  Louise's  got  to  go  without. 
They  don't  know  we  know,  but  we  found 
out.  An'  one  day  I  asked  Helen  if  she 
didn't  wish  for  a  slice  o'  my  pie,  an'  she 
shoved  it  away  an'  looked  the  other  way 
just  like  she  didn't  want  to  see  it,  an'  said 
'  no  '  short's  pie-crust." 

Mrs.  Fosdick  attended  church  regu- 
larly, but  she  certainly  must  have  been 
"some  mean,"  for  she  rented  no  pew 
and  never  contributed  a  cent  to  the 
church's  support  or  to  any  of  its  chari- 
ties, and  when  called  upon  for  assistance 
invariably  responded  by  saying  she'd 
"just  as  lives  work  some  's  not,  if  that'd 
answer." 

As  the  light  faded  Mrs.  Hunt  went  out 
to  get  Myra  to  help  her  carry  in  the 
lamps.  For  the  moment  of  her  absence 
from  the  room  the  ladies  let  their  work 
drop  and  gave  themselves  up  to  chatting. 

"  Well,  Mis'  Hayes,  how  you  gettin' 
along?"  inquired  Mrs.  Sammy  Frost 
with  an  impulse  of  re-invigoration. 

"  Nicely,  thank  you.  Most  finished  this 
skirt.  You  got  any  fifty  cotton  over  there  ?  " 

"  Loads.  By  the  way,  where's  this 
next  box  goin'.  Seem's  if  we  must  have 
almost  enough  things  done  by  now,  have 
n't  we? 

"  Sakes,  yes.  Enough  an'  over.  Stacks. 
An'  if  any  of  you  ladies  know  of  any 
one's  in  need  of  'em  I  wish  you'd  have 
the  goodness  to  speak  up.  You  know 
just  about  what  we  got.  Those  canton 
flannens  we  made  up,  along  in  the  spring, 
an'  all  the  things  we've  done  so  far  this 
fall.  Good  warm  winter  stuff,  all  of  it, 
's  nobody  need  feel  'shamed  to  wear. 
It's  reely  a  cryin'  pity  it  should  go  beg- 
gin'.  An'  for  the  savin'  of  me  I  can't 
think  where  to  send  it." 

"I  don't  seem  to  feel  called,"  said 
Mrs.  Hunt,  as  she  placed  a  lamp  at  Mrs. 
Sammy's  elbow,  "  I  don't  seem  to  feel 
called  to  s'ggest  those  Andersons.  We've 
pervided  them  with  clothes  long  'nough, 
to  my  way  o'  thinkin'.  As  long's  we'll 
pervide  they'll  be  satisfied  to  lei  us.  An' 
that  ain't  'xactly  what  this  s'ciety's  for, 
accordin'  to  my  idea.  If  they  wasn't  so 
pesky  proud  I  wouldn't  say  a  word,  but 
land  sakes,  he  won't  do  this  an'  she  won't 
do  that,  an'  between  'em  both  the  chil- 
dern  run  cold.     An'  lazy  !  It's  just  about 
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all  they'll  do  to  take  the  things  when  we 
give  'em  to  'em.  An'  he  .'  Laws  o'  man  ! 
D'you  ever  see  him, 'Mis'  Frost?  He's 
got  red  hair  an'  he's  too  pesterin'  lazy  to 
shave,  an'  so  his  chin  looks  like  it  was 
rubbed  over  with  damp  gingerbread  most 
o'  the  time.  I  declare  it's  a  caution  to 
thieves  how  shif ' less  those  girls  be.  They 
just  'bout  the  size  o'  your  Ida,  Mis'  Frost, 
an'  not  a  day's  schoolin'  have  they  had. 
Too  lazy  to  go,  an'  their  mother's  too 
slack  to  make  'em.  No,  /,  for  one,  mo- 
tion we  let  the  Andersons  shift  for  them- 
selves a  season  an'  see  how  it  strikes  'em." 

"  P'raps  'twould  be  as  well,"  assented 
Mrs.  Hayes.  "  I'm  mighty  glad  it's  only 
the  folks  's  lacking  and  not  the  clothes. 
Last  year  we  used  to  lag  'way  behind 
sometimes." 

"  Yes,  we  do  seem  to  be  uncommon 
prosperin'  an'  forehanded  this  year.  But 
p'raps  it's  a  mite  early  to  crow  yet.  New 
brooms,  you  know,"  joked  Mrs.  Sammy. 

Everyone  joined  in  the  laugh  except 
Mrs.  Fosdick.  She  sat  with  the  lamp- 
light falling  full  on  her  rigid  face  and 
gaunt  figure,  and  sewed  on  indefatigably. 

"  Like's  not  there's  plenty  right  here  in 
Avonia  'd  be  glad  of  these  things,"  said 
Nellie  Upton  gently.  "  Don't  you  s'pose 
there's  plenty  'd  be  glad  to  get  them  if 
they  only  knew  just  how  to  go  about  it?  " 

"Yes,  I  do,"  acquiesced  Mrs.  Sammy, 
"  an'  I  only  wisht  I  knew  how  we  could 
open  a  way  for  'em." 

Then  with  a  sudden  resolution  and  a 
note  of  solemnity  in  her  voice  she  said  : 

"  Ladies,  let's  join  in  prayer  that  the 
Lord  will  lead  us  in  the  right  way  to  do 
good  with  these  things.  Let's  pray  for 
light  to  see  where  they're  most  needed." 

The  women  laid  aside  their  work. 
There  was  a  moment  of  murmurous  move- 
ment, and  then  they  knelt  upon  the  floor 
before  their  chairs,  bowing  their  heads 
upon  the  seats. 

"  0  Lord,"  began  Mrs.  Sammy,  in  a 
trembling,  faltering,  frightened  voice,  "  O 
Lord,  we  have  heard  thy  words  about 
clothin'  them  that  hunger.     O,  Lord,  we 


pray  thee  to  guide  us  to  some  of  thy 
needy  ones.  O,  Lord,  we  want  to  warm 
them  with  the  love  of  our  hearts  an' 
clothe  them  with  the  work  of  our  hands. 
O,  Lord,  we  want  to  know  where  they 
are,  an',  O  Lord,  we  pray  thee  to  teach  us. 
how  to  act  right  towards  them,  so's  they 
won't  shut  us  away  from  them,  feelin'  like 
we're  strangers,  but  '11  let  us  draw  close  to 
them,  same  's  we  was  sisters  in  the  sight 
o'  the  world  as  we  are  sisters  in  thy  sight, 
O  Lord,  no  matter  how  we're  placed.  0 
Lord,  make  them  to  understan'  how 
blessed  it  is  to  receive,  an'  let  them  make 
us  to  know  the  joy  o'  ministerin'  to  them. 

0  Lord,  despise  not  what  thy  servants 
have  done,  but  accept  of  it  an'  show  us  to 
them  of  thy  own  who  will  accept  of  it, 
for  Christ's  sake.     Amen." 

Mrs.  Sammy's  voice  had  sunk  to  the 
softest  cadence  of  devout  supplication. 
For  an  instant  after  it  ceased  there  was 
silence  in  the  room.  Then,  before  any 
one  could  rise  from  her  kneeling  posture 
another  voice  was  raised.  A  voice  that 
seemed  to  be  struggling  to  make  itself 
audible  through  shuddering  breaths  of 
anguish  drawn  from  suffocating  lungs. 

"  O  Lord,"  it  moaned  hoarsely,  "I  will. 

1  will.  I'll  stand  that  my  children  who 
are  naked  should  be  clothed.  I  won't 
hold  out  against  it  no  longer.  Let  them 
give  me  the  things,  if  they  will.  I  can't 
feel  like  it's  blessed  to  receive.  It  hurts 
dretful  hard,  but  I'll  bear  it.  I'll  do  it. 
For  my  children's  sake  I'll  do  it,  an'  for 
Christ's  who  told  us  to  be  meek.  0  Lord, 
give  me  strength  to  tell  'em  what  I've 
tried  to  keep  hid  all  these  years.  I'm 
poor — poor  —  poor!"  The  voice  rose 
to  almost  a  shriek. 

When  the  astonished  women  regained 
their  feet  they  found  kind  little  Mrs. 
Sammy,  her  face  flooded  with  tears,  fold- 
ing her  arms  about  Mrs.  Fosdick's  con^ 
vulsed,  still  kneeling  figure.  Her  wet 
cheek  was  pressed  against  Mrs.  Fosdick's 
dry  burning  one. 

Noiselessly  they  withdrew  and  left  the 
two  together  alone. 
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The  movement  for  the  recognition  of  the  Indian 
Corn  as  our  emblematic  national  plant  has  gained 
great  force  in  the  last  two  years,  and  seems  sure 
to  be  crowned  with  popular  approval  and  success 
in  connection  with  the  World's  Fair  this  summer. 
It  is  but  little  more  than  two  years  ago, — in 
March,  1891,  —  that  Miss  Sarah  Freeman  Clarke's 
enthusiastic  article  upon  this  subject,  with  its 
beautiful  illustrations  showing  the  effective  man- 
ner in  which  the  corn  lends  itself  to  decorative 
purposes,  appeared  in  the  New  England  Mag- 
azine. The  publication  of  this  article,  which  at 
once  awakened  such  wide  and  warm  interest,  was 
the  first  important  effort,  we  think,  in  behalf  of 
the  Indian  Corn  as  our  national  plant.  Miss 
Clarke  herself  had  briefly  urged  the  claims  of  the 
Corn  a  year  or  more  before,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Boston  Transcript,  at  a  time  when  there  was 
much  newspaper  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
our  national  flower,  —  and  she  was  the  first  to 
urge  these  claims  in  a  strong  way.  The  force  of 
her  argument  has  been  instantly  recognized  in 
almost  every  quarter  where  it  has  been  considered. 
The  stoutest  champion  of  the  golden-rod,  the 
mayflower,  and  the  laurel  have  been  made  the 
champions  of  the  Indian  Corn.  We  bear  witness 
to  our  own  conversion  by  placing  the  corn  upon 
the  new  cover  which  we  give  the  New  England 
Magazine  with  the  present  number.  The  Indian 
Corn  has  indeed  almost  everything  to  commend 
it  as  the  American  national  plant.  It  is  beautiful, 
lending  itself  to  infinitely  varied  art  treatment, 
like  no  other  flower  or  plant  which  has  been 
named  in  this  competition;  it  is  homely,  useful 
and  domestic;  it  is  historic;  and  it  is  distinctly 
and  universally  American.  As  one  of  the  zealous 
advocates  writes  :  "  It  is  an  indigenous  plant,  in- 
dicative of  richness,  thrift  and  strength;  it  com- 
bines utility  and  beauty;  it  grows  north,  south, 
east  and  west;  and  when  its  beauty  fades  its  use- 
fulness and  cheer  remain.  A  sheaf  of  corn, 
carved  in  the  monumental  stone,  or  cast  in  dec- 
orative bronze,  or  painted  in  mural  frescoes  or  on 
waving  banners,  its  tassels,  silk  and  green  leaves, 
or  the  golden  ripeness  of  the  yellow  ears  when 
the  stalks  are  dry  and  the  leaves  turned  brown  — 
this,  the  growth  of  the  frosty  North  and  of  the 
sunny  South,  would  symbolize  the  great  republic 
with  a  more  obvious  propriety  than  the  fasces  of 
the  Romans  distinguished  that  ancient  republic." 
The  great  part  which  the  Indian  Corn  has  played 
in  our  American  history,  from  the  old  Indian 
periods  and  the  days  when  it  saved  from  starva- 
tion the  settlers  of  Jamestown  and  the  Plymouth 
Pilgrims,  can  be  adequately  realized  only  when  it 
is  made  the  subject  of  special  study,  and  the  vari- 
ous fragments  of  the  history  are  brought  to- 
gether as  they  have  been  brought  together  for  a 
little  book  upon  the  subject  which  some  of  our 
Boston  ladies,  interested  in  the  subject  of  the 
national  plant,  have  been  preparing  in  these  days, 
and  with  a  foretaste  of  which  we  have  recently 
been  favored.  The  part  which  it  has  played  in 
American  poetry,  from  long  before  the  day  of 


Whittier's  "The  Huskers"  and  "The  Corn 
Song,"  down  to  the  day  of  Miss  Proctor's  "  Co- 
lumbia's Emblem,"  has  before  been  noticed  in 
these  pages.  It  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  that  Mrs. 
Thaxter's  beautiful  poem  should  come  to  us  just 
in  time  for  publication  in  this  number  of  the 
Magazine,  when  we  first  place  the  Indian  Corn 
upon  our  cover.  Miss  Proctor's  stirring  lines, 
although  they  have  been  so  much  quoted  in  these 
days,  have  not  yet  had  place  in  these  pages,  and 
we  give  them  here  : 

COLUMBIA'S  EMBLEM. 

Blazon  Columbia's  emblem, 

The  bounteous,  golden  Corn  ! 
Eons  ago,  of  the  great  sun's  glow 

And  the  joy  of  earth,  'twas  born. 
From  Superior's  shore  to  Chili, 

From  the  ocean  of  dawn  to  the  west, 
With  its  banners  of  green  and  silken  sheen, 

It  sprang  at  the  sun's  behest; 
And  by  clew  and  shower,  from  its  natal  hour, 

With  honey  and  wine  'twas  fed, 
Till  the  gods  were  fain  to  share  with  men 

The  perfect  feast  outspread. 
For  the  rarest  boon  to  the  land  they  loved 

Was  the  Corn  so  rich  and  fair, 
Nor  star  nor  breeze  o'er  the  farthest  seas 

Could  find  its  like  elsewhere. 

In  their  holiest  temples  the  Incas 

Offered  the  heaven-sent  Maize  — 
Grains  wrought  of  gold,  in  a  silver  fold, 

For  the  sun's  enraptured  gaze; 
And  its  harvest  came  to  the  wandering  tribes 

As  the  gods'  own  gift  and  seal; 
And  Montezuma's  festal  bread 

Was  made  of  its  sacred  meal. 
Narrow  their  cherished  fields;    but  ours 

Are  broad  as  the  continent's  breast, 
And,  lavish  as  leaves,  the  rustling  sheaves 

Bring  plenty  and  joy  and  rest. 
For  they  strew  the  plains  and  crowd  the  wains 

When  the  reapers  meet  at  morn, 
Till  blithe  cheers  ring  and  west  winds  sing 

A  song  for  the  garnered  Corn. 

The  rose  may  bloom  for  England, 

The  lily  for  France  unfold; 
Ireland  may  honor  the  shamrock, 

Scotland  her  thistle  bold; 
But  the  shield  of  the  great  Republic, 

The  glory  of  the  West, 
Shall  bear  a  stalk  of  the  tasseled  Corn, 

Of  all  our  wealth  the  best ! 
The  arbutus  and  the  golden  rod 

The  heart  of  the  North  may  cheer, 
And  the  mountain  laurel  for  Maryland 

Its  royal  clusters  rear; 
And  jasmine  and  magnolia 

The  crest  of  the  South  adorn; 
But  the  wide  Republic's  emblem 

Is  the  bounteous,  golden  Corn  ! 
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Miss  Proctor's  poem  has  gone  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  American  people.  It  has  been  read 
everywhere.  It  has  been  printed  in  a  thousand 
newspapers.  It  has  been  recited  by  boys  and 
girls  in  a  thousand  schools.  It  will  soon  be  set 
to  music  and  sing  its  way  through  the  country. 
At  the  recent  reception  oi  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  School  Superintendents  in  Boston,  which 
was  made  memorable  by  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Holmes  and  his  reading  of  the  verses  written  on 
that  day,  Miss  Proctor,  who  was  present,  was 
called  on  and  recited  her  stirring  Corn  Song, 
amidst  great  enthusiasm.  A  group  of  men  from 
half  a  score  of  states  were  moved  then  and  there 
to  band  together  to  use  their  influence,  in  the 
schools  and  otherwise,  to  secure  the  popular 
recognition  of  the  Indian  Corn  as  our  national 
plant, —  as  Ireland  has  the  shamrock,  as  Scotland 
has  the  thistle,  and  France  the  fleur-de-lis.  One 
quick  and  interesting  result  of  that  enthusiasm  is 
a  twenty-page  pamphlet  upon  the  poem,  for  the 
use  of  students  and  teachers,  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Marble, 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Worces- 
ter, which  just  comes  to  our  table.  "  Let  me 
make  the  songs  of  a  people,  and  I  care  not  who 
makes  the  laws,"  said  the  wise  man.  Miss  Proc- 
tor has  made  a  song  which  will  be  more  potent 
than  law  to  give  the  Indian  Corn  its  representa- 
tive place  in  the  republic. 


Miss  Proctor  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
patriotic  of  our  American  poets.  Whenever  there 
is  a  great  wrong  in  the  land,  or  whenever  the 
popular  heart  is  stirred  by  a  great  enthusiasm,  we 
have  almost  come  to  expect  that  she  will  burst 
into  song  for  us.  It  was  so  when  John  Brown 
died  on  the  Virginia  scaffold ;  it  was  often  so  in 
the  war  time;  it  was  so  when  Lincoln  was  borne 
to  his  grave  in  Illinois;  it  was  so  when  the  great 
Brooklyn  Bridge  was  poised  in  the  air;  it  was  so 
when  the  Washington  Monument  was  completed 
by  the  Potomac;  it  was  so  when  vandalism  threat- 
ened the  grave  of  the  mother  of  Washington; 
it  was  so  when  our  great  government  was  bullying 
little  Chile;  and  it  is  so  now  when  this  sentiment 
spreads  through  the  country  in  behalf  of  the  In- 
dian Corn  as  our  national  plant.  It  is  so  now,  too, 
when  the  White  Mountain  forests  are  in  danger, 
and  the  vandal  with  his  axe  is  all  over  New  Hamp- 
shire. Miss  Proctor  has  always  been  a  warm 
lover  of  New  Hampshire. 

"  Xew  York  is  a  princess  in  purple, 

By  the  gems  of  her  cities  crowned; 
Illinois  with  the  garland  of  Ceres 

Her  tresses  of  gold  has  bound, 
Queen  of  the  limitless  prairies, 

Whose  great  sheaves  heap  the  ground; 
And  out  by  the  broad  Pacific 

Their  gay  young  sisters  say, 
'  Ours  are  the  mines  of  the  Indies 

And  the  treasures  of  far  Cathay  '; 
And  the  dames  of  the  South  walk  proudly 

Where  the  fig  and  the  orange  fall, 
And  hid  in  the  high  magnolias 

The  mocking  thrushes  call; 
But  the  Mountain  Maid,  New  Hampshire, 

Is  the  rarest  of  them  all !  " 


The  poem  ending  with  these  lines,  "The  Moun- 
tain Maid,"  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  of  Miss 
Proctor's  poems.  Many  readers  will  remember 
the  poem  entitled  "New  Hampshire,"  and  the 
poems  on  Kearsarge,  Monadnock,  the  Contoo- 
cook,  and  the  Merrimack.  None  of  our  poets 
surely  was  better  fitted  by  sympathy  and  by  un- 
derstanding to  speak  out  in  defence  of  the  White 
Mountains  than  Miss  Proctor.  The  lines  which 
she  has  recently  written  have  already  been  read 
by  many  in  these  days;  but  they  must  have  place 
here,  for  the  interest  in  which  they  were  written 
is  one  of  the  great  interests  which  the  New 
England  Magazine  regards  as  peculiarly  its 
own. 

THE  DOOM  OF  THE  WHITE  HILLS. 

[Waumbek  Methna  —  Mountains  with  Snowy  Fore- 
heads—  the  Indian  name  of  the  White  Hills;  Agi'ochook, 
of  Mt.  Washington]. 

O  LONE  Waumbek  Methna  —  Who  dares  to  pro- 
fane 
Thy  solitudes,  sacred  to  Manitou's  reign? 
Thy  peaks  rosy-flushed  with  the  last  beam  of  day, 
Or  lost  in  the  stars,  white  and  stainless  as  they? 
Thy  woods  in  whose  dimness  the  bright  streams 

are  born, 
And  the  loud  winds  are  lulled  till  the  breaking  of 

morn? 
The  Sagamore  turned  from  thy  borders  in  dread, 
Afraid  the  high  trails  of  the  hill-gods  to  tread, 
Lest  in  flood,  or  in  flame  leaping  vengeful,  their 

ire 
Made  the  black  pool  his  grave,  the  bleak  summit 

his  pyre. 
He   saw  their  weird  forms  as  the  clouds  floated 

past; 
He   heard  their   dark  words  in  the  wail  of  the 

blast ; 
Their  arrows  the  lightnings,  their  drumbeats  the 

thunder 
That  rolled   till   the    mountains   seemed   rending 

asunder; 
And  hunter  and  warrior  stole  valeward  to  shun 
Agi'ochook  lifting  his  brow  to  the  sun. 

What !     Pemigewasset  glide  pale  to  his  tryst 
With  Winnipesaukee  —  his  waning  tide  kissed 
No  more  by  the  shadows  that  droop  and  entwine 
Of  the  birch  and  the  maple,  the  beech  and  the 

pine, 
The  firs  whose  battalions  so  slender  and  tall 
Guard  the  gloom  of  the  gorge  and  the  flash  of  the 

fall? 
What !      Merrimack's  might  left  to  languish  and     * 

fail, 
While   Pennacook's   meadows   their  verdure  be- 
wail; 
While   the   mill  wheels  are   moveless,   the  flying 

looms  still, 
For  the  proud  stream  no  longer  his  channels  can 

fill?  — 
But,  shorn  of  his  forests,  bereft  of  his  springs, 
Forlorn  as  an  eagle  despoiled  of  its  wings, 
Now  grieving  by  rapids,  now  moaning  by  lea, 
Deserted,  he  creeps  to  the  scorn  of  the  sea ! 
What !     Swift  Ammonoosuc,  the  foam-wreath,  the 

bride 
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Of  lordly  Connecticut,  faint  at  his  side, 

While  his  lakes,  wood-embosomed,  and  pure  as 

his  snows, 
Are  ravaged,  and  robbed  of  their  sylvan  repose? 
What !     Saco  forsake  his  loved  intervales,  spent 
Ere  the  brooks  of  the  lowlands  their  tributes  have 

sent, 
While  eastward  and  westward  the  gray  ledges  rise 
All  treeless  and  springless  confronting  the  skies, 
And  Moosilauke,  Pequavvket,  Chocorua,  frown, 
As  sad  on  the  bare  river  vales  they  look  down  ? 

By  the  bounty  and  grandeur  of  river  and  steep, 
What  the  Red  Man  has  hallowed  the  White  Man 

must  keep  !  — 
Must  pause  with  the  hill- roving  hunter,  and  ken 
The  mighty  ones  guarding  the  cliff  and  the  glen. 
No  gold-seeking  Vandal  shall  ruthless  invade 
The  temple  whose  stones  were  to  Manitou  laid; 
Shall  quench  the  clear  springs  and  leave  desert 

and  bare 
The  slopes  and  the  valleys  the  gods  have  made 

fair! 
0  peerless   New    Hampshire !     awake    from    thy 

dreams ! 
Save  the  wealth  of  thy  woodlands,  the  rush  of  thy 

streams, 
Thy  wild   mountain    splendor  —  the  torrent,  the 

pine  — 
Thy  groves  and  thy  meadows,  thy  shade  and  thy 

shine ! 
For,  part  with    the   forest,  the  bright,  brimming 

river, 
And  thy  strength  and  thy  glory  will  vanish  for- 
ever, 
And  in  wide  desolation  and  ruin  will  fall 
Great  Manitou's  vengeance,  thy  soul  to  appall !  — 
Away  with  this  folly,  this  madness,  this  shame  ! 
Be  true  to  thy  birthright,  thy  future,  thy  fame  ! 
And  vow,  by  thy  grandeurs  of  river  and  steep, 
What  the  Red  Man  has  hallowed  the  White  Man 

will  keep ! 


We  wish  that  this  poem  by  Miss  Proctor  might 
be  printed  in  every  newspaper  in  New  Hampshire 
and  in  New  England.  We  wish  that  along  with 
it  might  be  printed  this  strong  letter  from  William 
D.  Howells  to  Secretary  Harrison  of  the  forestry 
commission : 

"  I  am  heartily  and  thoroughly  with  you  in  the 
noble  work  you  are  engaged  in.  I  do  not  see 
how  your  forests  are  to  be  saved  except  the  whole 
people  try  to  save  them.  The  state  must  buy 
your  woodlands  and  hold  them  forever.  It  is 
neither  reason  nor  justice  to  exact  their  preserva- 
tion from  the  private  owner;  he  must  get  the 
most  he  can  for  his  timber,  and  if  the  state  will 
not  buy  the  trees  and  keep  them  standing  in  the 
interest  of  beauty,  health  and  prosperity,  then  the 
owner  must  cut  them  down.  We  talk  about  pub- 
lic spirit  as  if  it  were  something  the  individual 
could  rightly  be  expected  to  cherish  to  his  loss; 
but  that  is  nonsense;  the  only  public  spirit  possi- 
ble or  even  desirable  is  that  which  the  public  has. 
If  the  people  of  New  Hampshire,  who  profit  so 
richly  by  their  scenery,  cannot  see  their  advantage 
in  guarding  it  from  destruction,  it  must  perish; 


but  you  are  right  to  appeal  to  the  selfish  motive  in 
them.  You  and  I  love  trees,  perhaps,  more  than 
dollars;  but  if  we  were  hill  country  farmers,  and 
saw  that  a  bit  of  woodland  would  help  us  to  pay 
our  heavy  taxes  and  live  a  little  while  longer  in 
the  old  house,  we  would  sell  the  trees  and  rejoice 
in  the  dollars.  Let  the  dollars  come  from  the 
state,  and  your  people  will  keep  both  the  trees 
and  the  dollars." 


In  connection  with  the  article  in  the  preceding 
pages  on  Phillips  Brooks  and  Harvard  University, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  movement  at  Harvard 
for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  building,  to  be 
called  the  "  Phillips  Brooks  House,"  to  provide 
for  the  religious  needs  of  the  university.  A 
nobler,  more  practical,  or  more  fitting  memorial 
could  not  well  be  conceived.  The  amount  de- 
sired for  the  building  is  $300,000,  and  this  amount 
it  is  hoped  to  raise  before  Commencement  Day. 
More  than  $50,000  has  already  been  contributed, 
although  no  public  appeal  has  yet  been  made. 
The  class  of  1855,  Mr.  Brooks's  class,  has  prom- 
ised to  furnish  $10,000  out  of  every  $100,000  sub- 
scribed, if  the  entire  amount  is  secured  before 
that  time,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  be.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  is  composed  of  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  Edwin  H.  Abbott,  Prof.  George  H.  Palmer, 
Rev.  E.  Winchester  Donald,  Rev.  George  A. 
Gordon,  and  Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody.  This 
committee  has  published  the  following  statement 
of  the  needs  which  the  new  building  will  meet : 

First  —  A  permanent  home  for  the  religious  so- 
cieties, at  present  three  in  number.  The  religious 
element  ought  to  be  no  less  completely  equipped 
than  the  social  clubs  in  college.  Such  an  equip- 
ment would  imply  a  room  for  each  society,  suffi- 
cient for  its  ordinary  meetings.  (Of  the  three 
existing  societies,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, formerly  the  Christian  Brethren,  was 
this  fall  crowded  out  of  its  old  quarters  in  Law- 
rence Hall,  because  of  the  growth  of  the  scientific 
school.  It  is  now  temporarily  housed  in  Holden 
Chapel.  The  St.  Paul  Society  has  a  single  bed- 
room in  Gray's  Hall.  The  Religious  Union  has 
no  room  at  all.) 

Second  — In  connection  with  the  above,  two 
halls  for  public  meetings;  one  capable  of  seating 
200,  and  the  other  at  least  500  persons.  (Except 
Appleton  Chapel,  there  is  no  place  holding  more 
than  100  which  is  adapted  for  a  religious  meet- 
ing-) 

Third  —  Headquarters  for  the  charitable  work 
carried  on  by  students,  for  the  most  part  outside 
of  the  university.  (Those  now  engaged  in  such 
work  have  to  meet  for  conference  at  the  home  of 
the  Plummer  professor,  or  else  at  the  preacher's 
private  study  in  Wadsworth  House.  For  larger 
meetings,  more  or  less  public,  they  must  use  recit- 
ation rooms.) 

Fourth  —  A  room  for  the  college  choir,  where 
it  can  practise  and  keep  its  music.  (The  choir  at 
present  has  no  place  of  its  own.) 

Fifth  —  Accommodation  in  the  basement  for 
furniture  and  books,  which  are  leased  at  moderate 
rates  to  the  poorer  students.  (The  Loan  Furni- 
ture Association   has   now   45    complete   sets  of 
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study  and  bedroom  furniture,  which  it  lets  at  a 
rental  a  little  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  expenses 
and  repairs.  It  uses  for  the  present  the  old  gym- 
nasium, but  expects  to  be  turned  adrift  in  about  a 
year.  The  purchase  and  re-sale  of  textbooks  is 
now  limited  by  the  necessity  of  storing  the  books 
which  are  not  in  use  in  the  preacher's  rooms  in 
Wadsworth  House.) 

Sixth  —  Lockers  for  use  by  students  who  are 
obliged  to  lodge  remote  from  the -college. 

Seventh  —  Rooms  where  the  preacher  in  resi- 
dence, with  his  wife,  can  be  lodged  and  fed.  A 
reception  room  where  he  can  be  at  home  to  meet 
the  students,  either  individually  or  in  groups,  will 
be  very  useful.  (The  preacher  has  now  a  study 
and  bedroom  in  Wadsworth  House,  but  both  are 
also  used  for  other  purposes.  If  he  comes  from 
a  distance,  he  must  come  without  his  wife  and 
alone;  and  for  meals,  he  is  dependent  on  private 
hospitality,  or  the  restaurants  in  Harvard  Square.) 

Eighth  —  Two  or  three  bedrooms  for  guests  of 
the  university,  and  for  the  ministers  from  a  dis- 
tance who  preach  in  the  chapel  at  Sunday  even- 
ing services,  and  for  parents  and  friends  of  sick 
students  called  suddenly  to  Cambridge.  (The 
president,  or  Plummer  professor  is  now  often 
obliged  to  entertain  those  who  come  to  preach  on 
Sunday  evening.  As  there  is  no  hotel  in  Cam- 
bridge, the  officers  of  the  college  have  at  times 
had   no  alternative    between    opening  their  own 


houses  to  the  relatives  of  a  sick  or  dying  student 
and  letting  them  stay  in  the  student's  room.) 

Ninth  —  A  place  for  generously  bringing  out 
the  friendly  and  social  side  of  college  life;  for 
class  meetings  and  other  large  or  small  meetings 
of  students;  for  the  reception  of  students  by  the 
president  or  other  officers;  for  receptions  given 
guests  of  the  college,  and  for  the  entertainment 
by  the  college  of  learned  societies  and  intercol- 
legiate associations.  Also,  an  attractive  reading 
room,  offering  social  welcome  to  all  students,  and 
two  or  three  small  rooms  for  the  use  of  commit- 
tees. (The  college  has  grown  so  large  that  it  has 
become  impossible  for  the  Plummer  professor,  in  a 
private  house,  to  give  his  annual  reception  to  the 
freshman  class.  Except  the  president's  reception 
to  the  seniors  on  class  day,  there  are  no  occasions 
on  which  the  faculty  and  students  or  the  presi- 
dent and  students  meet  socially.  When  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  met  in  Cambridge  a  year  ago,  and  when 
the  National  Association  of  School  Superintend- 
ents met  last  February  22d,  the  classical  and  his- 
torical departments  had  to  be  turned  out  of  their 
reading  rooms  in  Harvard  Hall.  The  college 
calendar  of  any  week  will  suggest  the  great 
variety  of  these  uses,  even  at  present.) 

Tenth  —  An  endowment  to  meet  the  running 
expenses  of  the  building,  such  as  heating,  light- 
ing, care,  kitchen  and  repairs. 


THE    OMNIBUS. 


Aunt  Jemima's  Quilt. 

A  MIRACLE  of  gleaming  dyes, 

Blue,  scarlet,  buff  and  green; 
O  ne'er  before  by  mortal  eyes 

Such  gorgeous  hues  were  seen ! 
So  grandly  was  its  plan  designed, 

So  cunningly  'twas  built, 
The  whole  proclaimed  a  master  mind  — 

My  Aunt  Jemima's  quilt. 

Each  friendly  household  far  and  wide 

Contributed  its  share; 
It  chronicled  the  country  side 

In  colors  quaint  and  rare. 
P'rom  belles  and  brides  came  rich  brocade 

Enwrought  with  threads  of  gilt; 
E'en  buxom  widows  lent  their  aid 

To  Aunt  Jemima's  quilt. 

No  tapestry  from  days  of  yore, 

No  web  from  Orient  loom, 
But  paled  in  beauteous  tints  before 

This  strange  expanse  of  bloom. 
Here  glittering  stars  and  comets  shone 

O'er  flowers  that  never  wilt; 
Here  fluttered  birds  from  worlds  unknown 

On  Aunt  Jemima's  quilt. 


O,  merry  was  the  quilting  bee, 

When  this  great  quilt  was  done; 
The  rafters  rang  with  maiden  glee, 

And  hearts  were  lost  and  won. 
Ne'er  did  a  throng  of  braver  men 

In  war  clash  hilt  to  hilt, 
Than  sought  the  smiles  of  beauty  then 

Round  Aunt  Jemima's  quilt. 

This  work  of  art  my  aunt  esteemed 

The  glory  of  the  age; 
No  poet's  eyes  have  ever  beamed 

More  proudly  o'er  his  page. 
Were  other  quilt  to  this  compared, 

Her  nose  would  upward  tilt; 
Such  impudence  was  seldom  dared 

O'er  Aunt  Jemima's  quilt. 

Her  dear  old  hands  have  gone  to  dust, 

That  once  were  lithe  and  light; 
Her  needles  keen  are  thick  with  rust, 

That  flashed  so  nimbly  bright. 
And  here  it  lies  by  her  behest, 

Stained  with  the  tears  we  spilt, 
Safe  folded  in  this  cedar  chest  — 

My  Aunt  Jemima's  quilt. 

— Samuel  Minium  Peck. 
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THE   BOSTON   TEA   PARTY.1 

By  Francis  E.  Abbot. 


O  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  men,  who,  in  the  military, 
naval,  and  civil  service  of  the 
Colonies  and  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  by  their 
acts  or  counsel  achieved  the 
independence  of  the  country, 
and  to  further  the  proper 
celebration  of  the  anniversaries  of  the  birthday 
of  Washington  and  of  prominent  events  connect- 
ed with  the  War  of  the  Revolution;  to  collect 
and  secure  for  preservation  the  rolls,  records,  and 
other  documents  relating  to  that  period;  to  inspire 
the  members  of  the  Society  with  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  their  forefathers;  and  to  promote  the 
feeling  of  friendship  among  them, — " 

such  are  the  objects  for  which  the  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  as  declared 
in  their  Constitution,  has  been  instituted. 
It  is  in  fulfilment  of  these  objects  that 
we  are  now  assembled  in  this  ancient  and 
venerable  house  of  worship,  dear  to  some 
of  us  by  the  most  sacred  memories  of 
childhood,  dear  to  all  of  us  as  one  of  the 
few  surviving  monuments  of  revolution- 
ary Boston, —  so  dear,  we  trust,  to  the 
greater  Boston  of  to-day  that  no  sacri- 
legious hand  shall  ever,  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever,  be  laid  upon  these  inviolable 
walls.  Here,  in  this  most  fitting  place, 
we  have  come  together  to  honor  the 
memory  of  one  whom  to  remember  at  all 
is  to  be  touched  with  the  spirit  of  wor- 
ship. In  the  darkest  days  of  our  terrible 
civil  war,  there  was  not  a  patriotic  heart 

1  Oration  before  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Sons  of  the 
Revolution.in  King's  Chapel,  Boston,  February  22,  1893. 


in  all  the  land  that  did  not  recognize  in 
Abraham  Lincoln  a  gift  of  God  in  the 
hour  of  need ;  and  no  less,  in  the  still 
darker  days  of  "  the  times  that  tried 
men's  souls,"  our  forefathers  recognized, 
with  a  faith  that  puts  ours  to  shame,  a 
gift  of  God  in  George  Washington.  This 
reverent  recognition,  in  the  course  of 
human  events,  of  an  omnipresent  guiding 
Wisdom  above  the  wisdom  of  man,  is 
warranted  not  only  by  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions and  teachings  of  the  church,  but 
also  by  the  most  advanced  modern  devel- 
opment of  science  and  philosophy ;  for 
Evolution  is  a  meaningless  word,  if  it 
mean  not  the  triumph  of  a  Divine  Pur- 
pose in  the  constant  victory  of  good  over 
evil  by  natural  means  —  the  irresistible 
and  unswerving  march  of  all  events,  in 
the  history  of  nature  and  of  man  alike,  to 
the  fulfilment  of  a  sleepless  Divine  Aim. 
Not,  therefore,  without  a  special  fitness 
is  it,  that  we  have  met  together  within 
these  walls,  to  hold  our  first  annual  ser- 
vice of  gratitude  for  the  transcendent  gift 
of  a  Washington  in  the  birth-struggle  of 
our  national  independence. 

There  is  a  special  fitness,  moreover, 
and  no  incongruity  at  all,  in  the  fact  that 
the  theme  selected  and  assigned  to  me 
by  you  for  this  occasion  is  not  the  per- 
sonal or  even  public  career  of  Washing- 
ton himself,  but  rather  the  "  Boston  Tea 
Party," — in    at  least  one    important  as- 
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pect,  the  first  in  the  long  chain  of  public 
events  which  constituted  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  So  significant  in  history  are 
the  name  and  fame  of  George  Washing- 
ton, that  they  shoot  their  splendor  both 
after  and  before  the  record  of  his  indi- 
vidual deeds.  The  epoch  culminates  in 
his  character,  which  thus  becomes  an  in- 
tegral part,  not  merely  of  the  conse- 
quences, but  even  of  the  causes,  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  same  moral 
greatness  which  is  the  deep  foundation  of 
his  renown,  the  eternal  meaning  of  his 
name  to  mankind,  illumined  the  outbreak 
of  the  struggle  in  which  he  afterwards 
stood  forth  as  the  leader  of  leaders;  and 


it  is  not  possible  to  measure  his  greatness 
truly  without  first  perceiving  how  great 
were  the  men  whom  he  eclipsed.  If,  in 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  George  Washington  shines  out  as 
its  unclouded  Sun,  no  less  does  Samuelv 
Adams  shine  out  as  its  Lucifer,  its  Morn- 
ing-Star,—  most  brilliant  of  all  in  a  clus- 
ter of  stars  whose  light  was  not  less  pure 
than  his ;  and  the  full  beauty  of  the  day 
is  revealed  to  him  alone  who  has  watched 
the  sunrise  succeed  the  dawn.  I  make 
no  apology,  therefore,  if,  on  this  day 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  "  Father  of 
his  Country,"  I  celebrate  the  memory  of 
the    "  Father    of    the    Revolution,"    and 
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leave,  to  a  more  eloquent  and  more  am- 
bitious tongue  than  mine  in  years  to 
come,  a  task  that  presupposes  the  eagle's 
eye. 

To  the  American  who  thoughtfully 
ponders  his  country's  story  in  the  light  of 
those  great  laws  by  which  all  human  con- 
duct, whether  personal  or  national,  must 
be  judged,  four  chief  elements  of  moral 
grandeur  reveal  themselves  in  the  memor- 
able destruction  of 
the  tea  in  Boston 
Harbor. 

I.  First  and  fore- 
most among  these 
four  elements  is  the 
people's  universal 
recognition  of  a  su- 
preme moral  prin- 
ciple in  what  seem- 
ed to  be  a  moral 
trifle.  A  tax  of 
only  three  pence 
on   a    pound    of 

tea  !  How  slight,  how  trivial  a  cause  for 
the  rebellion  of  thirteen  Commonwealths, 
for  more  than  six  years  of  dreadful  war,  for 
the  dismemberment  of  a  mighty  empire, 
for  a  lasting  schism  of  the  English  speak- 
ing race  !  Yet  in  that  petty  tax  lay  the 
whole  issue  between  right  and  wrong, 
between  liberty  and  tyranny,  between  a 
people's  life  and  a  people's  death.  It  is 
the  glory  of  America  that,  in  the  brief 
moment  of  decision,  her  people  were  so 
swift  to  grasp  the  truth,  to  see  the  uni- 
versal principle  in  the  single  case,  and  to 
escape  the  tyrant's  snare  by  a  sagacity 
which  was  political  merely  because  it  was 
at  bottom  moral.  For  freedom  is  simply 
the   right  of  moral   personality  to    exist. 


If  you  surrender  it  partly,  you  are  enslav- 
ed ;  but,  if  you  surrender  it  wholly,  you 
are  annihilated.  In  the  people's  clear 
perception  that  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation is  tyranny,  and  that  tyranny  is 
moral  murder,  lay  the  prime  source  of 
the  American  Revolution,  of  which  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  was  simply  the  first 
overt  act  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.    The  act  would  have  been 


The  South   Battery,  near  the  Scene  of  the  Tea   Party. 


impossible  without  the  prior  perception, 
and  the  perception  itself  was  the  true 
birth,  the  creative  self-consciousness,  of 
our  national  independence. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Revolution,  that  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation is  tyranny,  was  no  novelty,  but 
the  ancient,  established,  and  solid  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  British  Constitution  it- 
self. Five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  years 
before,  acknowledgment  of  this  principle 
had  been  wrested  from  King  John  at 
Runnymede,  and  solemnly  proclaimed  in 
the  Great  Charter.  For  trampling  upon 
this  and  every  other  principle  of  English 
liberty,  the  House  of  Stuart  had  been 
sent  to  the  scaffold  in  the  person  of  King 


Castle  William. 
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Charles  I.,  and  driven  into  igno- 
minious exile  in  the  person  of 
King  James  II. ;  and  the  House 
of  Hanover  would  doubtless 
have  met  a  similar  fate,  if  the 
failure  of  the  American  War  had  not 
warned  King  George  III.  to  desist 
in  season  from  his  attempt  to  estab- 
lish his  own  absolutism,  under  a  thin 
disguise  of  legality,  on  the  ruins  of 
cabinet  government.  In  1773,  how- 
ever, through  the  party  known  as 
"  the  king's  friends,"  George  III.  was 
a  powerful  and  obstinate  tyrant,  bent 
above  all  things  on  breaking  down 
America's  stern  resistance  to  his  will, 
and  compelling  her  at  all  costs  to 
pay  his  tax  on  tea.  That  was  the 
strategic  point  in  this  desperate  bat- 
tle between  tyranny  and  freedom. 
In  America's  deep,  invincible  and 
English-born  conviction  that  it  is  the 
right  of  every  free  people  to  tax 
itself,  and  to  pay  no  taxes  to  a  govern- 
ment in  which  it  is  not  represented, 
—  in  her  clear  application  of  this 
moral  principle  to  the  times,  —  in 
her  solemn  declaration,  first  formu- 
lated by  Samuel  Adams  in  the  Boston 
resolutions  of  May,  1773,  tnat  Par" 
liament  had  no  right  to  tax  the 
colonies,  because  the  colonies  were 
not  represented  in  parliament,  —  in 
this  every  educated  American  will 
behold  the  deep  spring  of  all  our 
public  liberty ;  and,  beholding  this, 
he  will  see  in  the  Boston  Tea  Party 
a  signal  instance  of  the  ethical 
sublime. 

II.  Nor  was  the  grandeur  of  the 
people's  sentiment  (and  this  is  the 
second  point  that  challenges  our  at- 
tention) one  whit  less  than  that  of 
the  principle  by  which  the  sentiment 
was  engendered  and  evoked.  The v 
town  of  Boston,  with  its  sixteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  was  almost  a 
unit  in  lofty  and  stern  devotion  to 
that  principle :  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  educated  and  ignorant, 
were  all  aflame  with  love  of  colonial 
freedom  and  hatred  of  royal  oppres- 
sion. The  great  principle  kindled 
the  great  sentiment,  the  great  senti- 
ment blazed  forth  in  the  great  deed ; 
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and  the  splendor  of  the  deed 
was  the  splendor  of  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  sentiment  out 
of  which  it  sprang.  The 
proudest  victories  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  look  color- 
less and  pale  beside  the  de- 
feat of  Leonidas ;  the  ruling 
sentiment  of  the  one  was  the 
love  of  fame,  the  ruling  sen- 
timent of  the  other  was  the 
love  of  country,  and  "  one 
star  differeth  from  another 
star  in  glory."  When,  in  the 
eventful  gathering  of  the 
people  of  Boston,  on  the 
sixteenth  of  December,  in  the  Old  South 
Meeting-house,  counsels  of  moderation 
came  even  from  the  brave  and  gener- 
ous soul  of  Josiah  Quincy,  "  Let  us  weigh 
and  consider  before  we  advance  to  those 
measures  which  must  bring  on  the  most 
trying  and  terrible  struggle  this  country 
ever  saw,"  slow  and  solemn  and  fraught 
with  sublime  determination  was  the 
answer  of  the  people.  "  Now  the  hand  is 
to  the  plough,  there  must  be  no  looking 
baGk."  And  when  old  Boston,  inspired 
by  this  love  of  liberty  and  justice,  this 
loftiest  and  grandest  of  moral  sentiments, 
trampled  deliberately  on  all  her  own 
material  interests,  threw  down  the  gaunt- 
let of  defiance  to  the  greatest  king  in 
Christendom,  drew  upon  her  own  head 
the  Boston  Port  Bill,  the  destruction  of 
her  commerce,  the  ruin  of  her  industries, 


The  Old   Liberty  Tree. 

mon,  sacred  forever  to  the  equal  rights, 
the  equal  freedom,  the  equal  happiness 
of  the  common  people,  was  desecrated 
and  stolen  by  Boston's  own  capitalists? 
Shall  not  a  people  which  was  strong  en- 
ough to  defeat  the  tyrant-plan  of  King 
George  III.  be  strong  enough  to  defeat 
the  new  tyrant-plan  of  King  West  End? 
That  is  the  message  to  us  which  floats 
down  from  the  past.  The  Boston  of  1773 
declares  to  the  Boston  of  1893  the  in- 
violable sanctity  and  immeasurable  worth 
of  a  great  sentiment  which  is  founded 
upon  a  great  principle.  When,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  Canon  Kingsley  spoke 
to  us  in  Tremont  Temple,  the  only  sen- 
tence I  retain  out  of  a  long  and  elo- 
quent address  lies  in  these  pregnant  and 
ringing  words  :  "  By  sentiment,  great 
nations    live."      Whenever,    like    a  herd 


Boston   Harbor,  from   Fort  Hill. — From   Des  Barres's  Charts,   1776. 


and  all  the  miseries  of  war  —  when  old 
Boston,  I  say,  did  this  out  of  obedience 
to  a  mere  "  sentiment,"  did  she  not  speak 
an  imperishable  word  which  the  new  Bos- 
ton will  be  wise  to  heed?  History 
records  that  the  Old  South  Meeting-house 
was  "desecrated  by  British  troops:" 
shall  she  also   record  that  Boston  Com- 


of  terrified  bisons  rushing  over  the  prai- 
rie in  wild  and  mad  career,  the  horde 
of  our  material  interests  threatens  to 
destroy  the  noblest  heritage  of  our  past 
and  trample  to  death  the  great  sentiments 
by  which  we  live,  then  is  it  time  to 
ponder  the  lesson  of  the  Boston  Tea 
Party  and  rise  in  defence  of  that  which 
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makes  our  national  life  worth 
living.  While  Boston  stands, 
let  Faneuil  Hall,  the  Old 
State  House,  the  Old  South 
M  e e t in g  -  h  o  u  s  e,  -  King's 
Chapel,  and  Boston  Com- 
mon, stand  in  her  midst 
unprofaned,  still  eloquent 
preachers  of  the  "  Spirit  of 
'76,"  still  living  fountains 
of  reverence  for  American 
liberty,  justice  and  equal 
rights.  If  the  huge  Boston 
of  to-day  has  not  enough 
principle  and  enough  senti- 
ment to  defend  her  inheri- 
tance from  the  tiny  Boston 
of  Tea  Party  days,  she  has 
no  better  claim  to  greatness 
than  has  the  "  fat  girl"  in 
a  dime  museum. 

III.  Third  among  the 
elements  of  moral  grandeur 
in  the  Tea  Party  comes  the 
profound  historical  signifi- 
cance of  an  act  which  marks 
the  definite  transformation 
of  a  constitutional  struggle 
into  a  revolutionary  war. 
To  all  Americans  who  de- 
rive their  ancestry,  especi- 
ally their  intellectual  and 
moral  ancestry,  from  Eng- 
land, — 

"  A  land  of  settled  governmont, 
A  land  of  old  and  just  re- 
nown, 
Where    Freed  om    broadens 
slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent; 

"  Where  faction  seldom  gathers 
head, 
But,  by    degrees   to    fulness 

wrought, 
The  strength  of  some  diffu- 
sive thought 
I  lath    time   and    space    to   work 
and  spread," — 

nothing  can  be  more  im- 
pressive in  our  pre- Revo- 
lutionary history  than  the 
deep  reluctance  of  our  fore- 
fathers to  make  the  appeal 
from  law  to  force.  English 
history  is  merely  continued 
in    American    history,    and 
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the  American  Revolution  is 
never  understood  until  it  is 
seen  to  be,  in  truth,  the 
third  great  English  Revolu- 
tion. Adams,  Hancock, 
Otis,  Warren, 
Revere,  Melvill, 
Rowe,  —  these 
their    compeers 


fending     the 
of 


Q  u  i  n  c  y, 
Molyneux, 
men  and 
were  de- 
fundamental 
principle  of  all  English 
freedom  against  the  King 
and  his  Tory  friends,  and 
had  the  sympathy  of  all 
freedom  -  loving  English- 
men. It  was  strictly  a  con- 
stitutional struggle,  a  strug- 
gle under  the  British  Con- 
stitution to  preserve  the 
common  and  fundamental 
liberties  of  the  realm,  in 
which  our  forefathers  had 
been  hitherto  engaged: 
"We  should  stand,"  de- 
clared Christopher  Gads- 
den, the  great  patriot  of 
South  Carolina,  as  far  back- 
as  1765,  "we  should  stand 
upon  the  broad  common 
ground  of  those  natural 
rights  that  we  all  feel  and 
know  as  men,  and  as  de- 
scendants of  Englishmen."' 
This  constitutional  strug- 
gle for  English  rights  broke 
at  last  into  open  war  in 
America ;  and,  if  the  King 
had  crushed  it  here,  it 
would  in  all  likelihood,, 
being  waged  against  a  ty- 
rant who,  by  means  of  rot- 
ten boroughs  and  shameless 
corruption,  had  made  Par- 
liament submissive  to  his 
will  and  would  himself  haves 
become  intoxicated  with 
success,  have  broken  into 
open  war  in  England  after- 
wards. Who  can  doubt  that 
the  end  of  such  a  war  would 
have  been  the  overthrow  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  as- 
signal  as  that  which  had 
twice  overtaken  the  House 
of  Stuart  ?    But  George  III., 
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Bostonians    Paying  the   Exciseman. 

FROM    AN    OLD    ENGRAVING. 


obstinate  as  he  was,  lacked  the  bull-headed 
courage  of  James  II.  Warned  betimes 
by  his  bitter  American  humiliation,  he 
fled  from  the  peril  of  his  own  Stuart-like 
policy,  saved  a  crown  shorn  of  half  its 
splendor  by  the  loss  of  its  American  col- 
onies, and  sullenly  sank,  a  baffled  tyrant, 
into  the  royal  puppet  of  a  revolutionized 
and  emancipated  England.  Charles  I. 
had  found  his  Cromwell ;  James  II.  had 


found  his  William  of  Orange  ;  and  now 
George  III.  had  found  his  Washington.. 
In  the  downfall  of  Lord  North's  ministry,, 
March  20,  1782,  the  third  great  English 
Revolution  was  accomplished,  and  Amer- 
ica had  proved  herself  the  preserver  of 
English  liberty.  For  the  same  revolu- 
tionary convulsion  which  freed  America 
from  both  the  substance  and  the  shadow 
of  kingly  rule,  freed  England,  too,  from 
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and   left  its  shadow  alone 
and  Queen  Victoria  to-day 


its  substance 

to  the  king ; 

owes  her  toy-throne  to  her  grandfather's 

defeat  at  Yorktown  —  to  the  Revolution 

which    was    actually    begun    at    Griffin's 

Wharf,  under  the  invisible  leadership  of 

Samuel  Adams. 

When  that  stern  and  silent  band  of 
patriots,  by  the  light  of  a  winter's  moon, 
had  finished  their  work  and  hurled  the 
tea-chests  into  the  sea,  America  had 
passed  the  Rubicon. 
Therewas  no  battle,  no 
bloodshed,  even  no  resist- 
ance ;  but  the  seizure  and 
destruction  of  the  tea, 
that  well-understood  sym- 
bol of  a  despot's  will,  was, 
in  essence,  an  act  of  or- 
ganized forcible  insurrec- 
tion against  the  crown,  a 
military  act,  an  act  of 
war.  It  was  a  blow  in 
the  very  face  of  the  lion 
of  England,  and  it  was 
followed  instantly  by  the 
lion's  leap  upon  his  prey. 
Earlier  than  this  fateful 
night,  there  had  been  acts 
of  violence,  aud  even  of 
regrettable  riot ;  but  they 
had  been  the  acts  of  ir- 
responsible individuals  or  of  mobs,  or,  at 
most,  of  the  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  a  vol- 
untary association  of  patriots  unknown 
to  the    law.       But  the  Tea  Party  was  a 


Francis   Rotch. 


PART  OWNER   OF  THE   "  DARTMOU1 


wholly  different 
affair.  It  was  no 
mob,  no  riot,  but  an 
orderly  and  repre- 
sentative body  of 
citizens,  animated 
by  one  spirit  and 
one  indomitable, 
public,  and  loftily 
patriotic  purpose, 
namely  :  to  bring  to 
naught  the  despotic 
purpose  of  a  King 
and  his  catspaw 
Parliament  to  tax 
the  colonies  without 
their  consent. 

In  the  autumn  of 
1772,  finding  that 
Governor  Hutchinson  refused  to  convene 
the  legislature,  Samuel  Adams,  with  a 
consummate  statesmanship  which  won 
for  him  the  title  of  "  Organizer  of  the 
Revolution,"  had  established  a  system  by 
which  the  patriots  of  Massachusetts 
might,  notwithstanding  the  Governor's 
refusal,  secure  all  the  benefits  of  con- 
certed action.  Standing  "  committees  of 
correspondence  "  were  appointed  in  ev- 
ery town,  and  these  brought  the  whole 
commonwealth,  by  an  in- 
visible network  of  lines  of 
intercommunication,  into 
an  actual  political  unity 
quite  independent  of  the 
established  government 
and  the  same  system,  ex- 
tended a  few  months  later 
to  the  colonies  themselves, 
had  already  made,  out  of 
thirteen  hitherto  unrelated 
commonwealths,  an  em- 
bryonic nation.  America, 
in  1773,  was  like  a  mass 
of  seemingly  structureless 
protoplasm,  which,  as  we 
are  told,  improvises  out 
of  its  own  substance  tem- 
porary organs  for  tempor- 
ary purposes,  and  then 
reabsorbs  them  into  itself 
once  more.  Precisely  such  a  temporary 
organ  as  this  was  the  Boston  Tea  Party, 
an  improvised  executive  hand,  as  it  were, 
for  the  town  of  Boston,  for  the  Common- 
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wealth  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  whole 
sisterhood  of  the  thirteen  colonies;  and 
its  paramount  historical  significance  is 
precisely  this  anomalous,  yet  easily  intel- 
ligible, relation  to  the  still  protoplasmic 
American  Union.  All  the  intensest  life 
of  Boston,  of  Massachusetts,  of  the  thir- 
teen colonies  was  concentred  in  that 
mysterious  hand  which, 
with  ominous  celerity, 
started  out  of  the  darkness 
to  do  the  great  deed  of 
the  hour,  and  then  silently 
vanished  into  the  darkness 
again,  when  the  great  deed 
was  done.  That  suddenly 
improvised  executive  hand 
of  a  mighty  nation  yet  un- 
born has  no  parallel,  save 
the  hand  which,  as  the 
Hebrew  legend  tells,  wrote 
out    the     destiny    of    the 


feasting  Belshazzar  in  awful  characters 
upon  his  palace  wall :  "  Me  tie,  Mene, 
Tekelf  Upharsin"  Wise  would  have 
been  the  Belshazzar  of  England,  if  he 
had  understood  and  heeded  that  warning 
hand  ! 

IV.    Passing  now  from  the  great  prin- 
ciple, the  great  sentiment,  and  the  great 


Members  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 


i  Henry  Purkitt. 

2  Joseph  Lovering, 

3  Samuel  Sprague. 

4  Thomas  Melvill. 


5  George  Robert  Twelves  Hewes. 

6  Nathaniel  Bradlee. 

7  David  Kinnison. 

8  Lendall  Pitts. 
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historical  significance  of  the  Boston  Tea 
Party,  and  contemplating  merely  the  mode 
in  which  its  world-famous  exploit  was 
wrought,  we  shall  be  no  less  struck  with 
the  moral  grandeur  which  lay  in  its  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  forms  of  public 
law  and  its  extreme  solicitude  for  the 
rights  of  private  property.  Let  me  very 
briefly  (for  my  time  is  short)  rehearse 
the  main  points  of  the  memorable  story, 
well-known  to  you  all,  yet  full  for  all  time 
of  an  imperishable  interest. 

On  February  27,  1765,  the  Stamp  Act 
was  passed  by  Parliament,  taxing  the 
colonies  without  their  consent ;  but  it 
was  repealed  on  March  28,  1766,  accom- 
panied, however,  by  a  declaratory  act 
maintaining  the  abstract  right  of  such 
taxation.  'This  assertion  of  abstract  right 
became  once  more  an  actual  law  on  June 
29>  T7^7>  when  the  Townshend  Revenue 
Acts  were  passed,  imposing  duties  on 
glass,  paper,  lead,  and  paints,  on  wine, 
oil,  and  fruits,  and  above  all  on  tea ;  to 
encourage  the  exportation  of  which  to 
America,  a  drawback  of  the  whole  duty 
payable  on  the  importation  was  granted 
for  five  years.     These  measures  were  fol- 


lowed by  the  Massachusetts  circular  in- 
viting all  the  colonies  to  combine  in  re- 
sisting them ;  by  the  King's  command  to 
rescind  this  circular,  and  the  sturdy  re- 
fusal of  Massachusetts,  through  the  "  illus- 
trious ninety-two,"  to  obey  ;  by  the  King's 
vain  attempt  to  arrest  Samuel  Adams  and 
James  Otis,  to  transport  them  to  Eng- 
land, and  to  have  them  tried  and  executed 
for  treason,  under  an  obsolete  statute  of 
Henry  VIII. ;  by  the  Hutchinson  and 
other  riots ;  by  the  arrival  at  Boston  of 
British  troops  from  Halifax,  the  assault 
on  James  Otis,  the  murder  of  Christopher 
Snyder  on  February  22,  and  the  Boston 
Massacre  of  March  5,  1770.  Then  came,. 
in  April,  the  repeal  of  the  Townshend 
Acts,  excepting  the  tax  on  tea ;  this  the 
King  insisted  on  still  enforcing,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  vindicating  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies  without 


Samuel   Phillips  Savage. 

FROM    THE   PAINTING    BY   COPLEY. 

their  consent.  This  question  of  the  right 
of  taxation  was  seen  and  felt  by  both 
parties  to  be  the  issue  between  colonial 
freedom  and  colonial  slavery ;  and  it  was 
brought  down  to  a  point,  concrete  and 
decisive,  in  the  tax  on  tea.  "  The  King,"" 
said  Lord  North,  "  means  to  try  the  ques- 
tion   with    America."       The    ten    years' 
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quarrel  drew  to  a  head  in  July,  1773. 
The  East  India  Company,  freed  from 
former  restraints,  was  now  encouraged  by 
the  government  to  send  several  cargoes 
of  tea  to  consignees  in  several  American 
ports,  Charleston,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  Boston.  Elsewhere,  the  con- 
signees were  persuaded  or  compelled  to 
resign,  and  the  tea  was  either  sent  back 
or  left  to  spoil  in  the  custom-house  with 
the  duty  unpaid.     But  in  Boston  the  con- 


Faneuil   Hall   before  its  Enlargement. 

signees  were  stubborn ;  and  here  must  be 
fought  out  the  great  battle  on  which  de- 
pended the  freedom  or  subjugation  of  a 
continent  —  here  must  "the  question  be 
tried"  between  America  and  George  III. 
The  Dartmouth,  first  of  the  three  tea- 
ships  sent  to  Boston,  arrived  on  Sunday, 
November  28,  1773,  and  was  anchored 
off  Long  Wharf.  At 
nine  o'clock,  Mon- 
day morning,  five 
thousand  resolute 
men  swarmed  about 
Faneuil  Hall,  and 
organized  them- 
selves by  the  choice 
of  Jonathan  Wil- 
liams as  moderator. 
Samuel  Adams 
offered  resolutions, 
which  were  unani- 
mously adopted, 
that  "  the  tea  shall 
not  be  landed," 


that  "  it  shall  be  sent  back  in  the  same 
bottom  to  the  place  whence  it  came," 
and  that  "  no  duty  shall  be  paid  on 
it."  The  meeting  then  adjourned  to 
the  Old  South  Meeting  House  ;  and  the 
frightened  consignees  fled  to  Castle 
William.  The  owner  and  the  captain  of 
the  Dartmouth  were  notified  that  the 
ship  would  be  entered,  or  the  tea  land- 
ed, at  their  peril.  The  ship  itself  was 
ordered  to  be  moored  at  Griffin's  Wharf, 
and  put  under  a  guard  of 
twenty-five  men,  commanded 
by  Captain  Edward  Proctor. 
When  Hancock  represented 
that  the  consignees  wanted 
time  to  meet  and  consult,  the 
meeting  voted,  "  out  of  great 
tenderness  to  them,"  to  ad- 
journ until  the  following  day; 
and  it  appointed  six  men, 
"  used  to  horses,"  to  be  ready 
"  to  give  an  alarm  in  the 
country  towns,  when  neces- 
sary." 

The  guard,  armed  with 
muskets  and  bayonets,  was 
kept  up  with  military  regu- 
larity till  December  16.  Two 
other  teaships  arrived  soon 
after  the  Dartmouth,  and 
were  ordered  by  the  selectmen  of 
Boston  to  be  moored  by  its  side  at 
Griffin's  Wharf.  The  whole  country  was 
in  a  blaze  of  excitement,  and  looked  to 
Boston  to  protect  the  rights  of  all.  Any 
attempt  to  land  the  tea  by  force  would 
have  kindled  at  once  the  flames  of  war. 
But    the    law   provided    that    every   ship 
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should  land  its  cargo  within  twenty  days 
after  arrival  in  port ;  and  the  twenty  days 
would  have  expired  by  sunrise  on  Friday, 
December  17.  Then  the  revenue  officers, 
under  protection  of  British  guns,  would 
be  empowered  to  seize  the  ship,  carry  the 
tea  to  the  custom-house,  and  collect  the 
duty  from  the  consignees.  On  Wednesday, 
the  15th,  Rotch, 
the  owner,  accom- 
panied by  the 
town's  committee 
of  ten,  with  Adams 
at  its  head,  was 
compelled  to  apply 
at  the  custom-house 
for  a  regular  clear- 
ance of  his  vessel 
to  London  ;  but  the 
collector  flatly  re- 
fused to  grant  a 
clearance,  until  the 
tea  should  have  first 
been  landed. 

In  this  emer- 
gency, the  memor- 
able meeting  of 
Thursday,  the  16th, 
was  held  at  the  Old 
South  Meeting- 
House.    The  seven 

thousand  anxious  patriots  there  assembl- 
ed could  not  all  enter  the  building,  and 
many  stood  patiently  outside  in  the 
rain.       Within,   the  committee    reported 


the  collector's  refusal  to  grant  a  clearance. 
The  meeting  thereupon  directed  Rotch 
to  file  a  protest  at  the  custom-house,  and 
forthwith  to  apply  to  the  governor  with- 
out delay  for  a  pass  to  proceed  on  this 
day  with  his  vessel  to  London.  Rotch 
dared  not  refuse,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed to  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting,  the  first  and 
main  question  was  :  "  Shall  we  abide  by 
our  former  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
not  suffering  the  tea  to  be  landed  ?  "  The 
chief  speakers  were  Samuel  Adams,  Dr. 
Thomas  Young,  and  Josiah  Quincy,  whose 
words  of  gentle  caution  I  have  already 
quoted.  At  half-past  four  o'clock,  the 
vote  was  unanimously  repeated,  that  the 
tea  should  not  be  landed.  A  motion  to 
adjourn  was  lost ;  Rotch  must  first  report 
the  Governor's  answer  to  his  application 
for  a  pass.  But  Rotch  delayed  to  come. 
The  Governor  had  gone  to  Milton  to  his 
country-seat,  and  Rotch,  after  following 
him  thither,  and  after  receiving  his 
peremptory  refusal  of  a  pass,  did  not  get 
back  to  the  Old  South  till  six  o'clock.  It 
had  grown  dark,  and  the  dim  light  of  a 


Interior  of  the  Old  South  Meeting- House. 


few  candles  was  not  enough  to  dispel  the 
darkness.  But  still  the  people  were 
patiently  waiting,  determined  to  learn  the 
issue.     Rotch  told  his  story  of  the   Gov- 
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ernor's  refusal.     The   last    expedient  of 
lawful  resistance  had  been  tried  in  vain  ; 


and  John  Rowe  exclaimed  <  Who  know 
how  tea  will  mingle  with  salt  water?  At 
this  the  people  hurrahed  and  shouU 
arose  "  A  mob  !  A  mob  !  But  a  can 
o  order  at  once  stiUed  the  growing  tu- 
mult. Dr.  Young  reminded  the  people 
That  Rotch  was  a  good  man  who  had  tried 
to  gratify  them,  and  must  not  be  hurt  in 
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person  or  in  property.  Then  the  last 
question  was  put  to  the  harassed  owner 
of  the  ship ;  would  he,  or  would  he  not, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances,  send  back  his  vessel 
with  the  tea  it  contained?  To  this  he 
replied  that  he  could  not  —  it  would  be 
his  ruin ;  and  he  admitted  that  he  might 
attempt  to  land  the  tea  for  his  own  se- 
curity. 

The  great  crisis  had  come.  Every 
conceivable  means  had  been  tried  to  de- 
fend the  people's  freedom  without  vio- 
lating the  law  or 
trampling  on  the 
rights  of  pr  ivate 
property ;  and  every 
means  had  failed. 
Further  delay  was 
impossible,  B\ 
sunrise  to  -  morrow 
would  be 
the  con- 
citizens  of 
would  pay 
;  and  the 
trying    the 


Site  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  —  From  South  Boston. 
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neck.  Then  it  was,  in  that  supreme  mom- 
ent, that  Samuel  Adams  rose  to  speak  ;  and 
the  vast  audience  held  its  breath  to  listen. 
Calmly  and  quietly,  with  words  which 
stirred  no  passion,  yet  were  well  under- 
stood to  be  the  signal  for  an  action  whose 
echoes  will  reverberate  forever,  he  simply 
said,  "This  meeting  can  do  nothing 
more  to  save  the  country."  In  those  im- 
mortal words  America  renounced  her 
fealty  to  unjust  law,  and  appealed  to 
righteous  force ;  she  said  to  her  sons, 
"Let  there  be  freedom  !  "  and  there  was 
freedom. 

From  the  door  of  the  Old  South,  in 
instant  response  to  the  well-comprehend- 
ed command  of  their  leader,  came  a  wild 
war-whoop  of  men  disguised  as  Mohawk 
Indians,  and  the  Boston  Tea  Party  started 
on  its  path.  Divided  into  three  bands, 
each  under  a  captain,  they  boarded  the 
three  ships,  and  with  scrupulous  decorum, 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  any  person 
and  without  injury  to  any  property  save 
the    obnoxious    tea,     they    broke    open 


three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests  of  the 
latter,  and  threw  the  whole  overboard. 
Gladly,  if  time  permitted,  would  I  re- 
hearse the  many  dramatic  incidents  of 
this  unforgettable  night  which  have  come 
down  to  us  through  tradition,  and  been 
preserved  by  industrious  and  patriotic 
research  ;  but  I  must  forbear.  When  the 
sun  rose  on  the  seventeenth  of  December, 
it  looked  down  upon  a  harbor  covered 
with  a  fleet  of  broken  tea-chests,  the 
"  Invincible  Armada  "  of  the  New  World, 
the  symbol  of  a  tyrant's  shattered  sceptre 
and  a  rescued  land.  Long  years  were 
yet  to  elapse  before  the  American  Revo- 
lution, born  in  the  Boston  Tea  Party, 
should  grow  up  into  colonial  Indepen- 
dence and  national  Union ;  rivers  of 
blood  were  yet  to  flow,  before  the  great 
Commander-in-chief  of  thirteen  con- 
federated colonies  should  be  inaugurated 
as  -first  President  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  King  had  already  "  tried  the 
question  with  America ;  "  he  had  staked 
his  royal  will,   and   lost  the  game.      The 
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King's  tax  was  never  paid.     And  Samuel  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  doubting  thje 

Adams,  first  victor  over  George  III.,  was  foundation  of   the  Declaration   of  Inde- 

the    illustrious  fore-runner  of  the  King's  pendence,   and  growing  sceptical  of  our 

still  greater  victor,  George  Washington.  forefathers'  principles  of  freedom,  justice, 

To  us,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  on  this  and  the  natural  rights  of  man,   it   is  well 

our  first  annual   service   of  gratitude   for  for  us   and  for  all   to  go    back    to    those 

the  birth  of  our  first  national  leader,  it  is  early  days,   and   behold   once  more  how 

eminently  fit   that    our    thoughts    should  grand  they  were.     I  know  not  how  any 

thus  recur  to  the  first  great  event  of  the  lofty  or  generous  or  intelligent  mind  can 

warfare  in  which  he  led.     In  times  when  contemplate  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  yet 

too  many  even  of  our  educated  men  are  fail  to   reverence    its  great  principle,  its 

losing  faith  in  the  ideas  and  sentiments  great  sentiment,  its  great  significance,  its 
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great  story.     If   we,   as   a  society,    have  No  self-conceit   of  progress,  whether  in 

any  sound  reason  of  being,  it  is  surely  industry,  or  in  commerce,  or  in  the  arts, 

not  to  cherish  any  petty  self-complacency  or  in  the  sciences,  or  in  philosophy  itself, 

in   a   patriotic    pedigree,    but    rather    to  will  ever    quench    the  splendor  of  those 

obey  its  summons  to  a  more  patriotic  life,  stars.     Here  and  to-day,  we  lift  up  grate- 

lest,  perchance,   the  glory  of  the    fathers  ful  hearts  because   those   stars  still  shine 

may  prove  the  shame  of  the   sons.     It  is  upon  us  in  our   country's  history,  lighting 

our  high  privilege  to  recall  men's  wander-  the  way  and  lightening  the  burden  of  our 

ing  minds,  distracted  and  dazzled  by  the  country's  future.     Be  it  ours  to  broaden 

electric  lights   of  modern  civilization,  to  men's  comprehension  and  deepen  men's 

the  nobler  lustre  of  the  eternal  stars — to  veneration  for  those  stars  —  for  the  prin- 

those  enduring    principles   and   to  those  ciples  and  the  sentiments  which  render  for- 

exalted    sentiments    without    which    our  ever  illustrious  the  spirit  of  Samuel  Adams 

vaunted  civilization  is  but  a  feverish  dream,  and  the  spirit  of  George  Washington. 


ROBERT   BROWNING'S   STAR. 

By  Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 

THE  Century  was  young —  the  month  was  May  — 
The  spacious  East  was  kindled  with  a  light 
That  lent  a  sudden  glory  to  the  night, 
And  a  new  star  began  its  upward  way 
Toward  the  high  splendour  of  the  perfect  day : 
With  pure  white  flame,  inexorably  bright, 
It  reached  the  souls  of  men- 
As  to  escape  its  all- revealing  ray. 

When  countless  voices  cried,  "  The  Star  has  set !  " 

And  through  the  lands  there  surged  a  sea  of  pain, 
Was  it  Death's  triumph  —  victory  of  Woe?  — 
Nay  !    There  are  lights  the  sky  may  not  forget : 
When  suns,  and  moons,  and  souls  shall  rise  again, 
In  the  New  Life's  wide  East  that  star  shall  glow. 


no  stain  so  slight 


CUDDYHUNK. 

By  Edward  Payson  Jackson. 


HEROIC  ecstasy  may  thrill 
The  soldier's  heart ; 
But  acts  he  not  the  hero's  part 
Who  dies  to  save,  —  as  well  as  kill? 

No  blazoned  flag,  no  trumpet's  blare, 

No  swelling  cry 
Of  crowds,  no  pomp  of  chivalry 
Inspired  that  crew  to  do  and  dare. 

Their  wives  and  children  held  their  breath, 

Or  prayed  and  wept 
While  raging  winds  and  breakers  swept 
Those  island  heroes  to  their  death. 

The  chieftain's  breast  may  wear  its  shield 

Of  cross  and  star, 
But  there's  a  glory  brighter  far 
Than  shines  upon  the  battle  field. 


NORWAY'S   STRUGGLES   FOR   POLITICAL   LIBERTY. 


By  Julius  E.   Olson. 


ON  EACH  recurring  17th  of  May, 
the  Norwegian  people  gather,  as 
we  do  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  to 
celebrate  their  national  independence,  — 
the  day  on  which  their  ancestors,  in  18 14, 
adopted  a  free  constitution.  Norway's 
struggles  in  winning  her  independence 
and  maintaining  the  integrity  of  it  in  her 
union  with  Sweden,,  constitute  a  long 
chapter  of  her  modern  history. 

The  constitution  of  Norway  guarantees 
complete  liberty  to  the  people,  but  this 
the  various  sovereigns  of  the  dual  mon- 
archy have  not  always  been  willing  to 
recognize  in  practice,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  Storthing,  or  National  Assem- 
bly, has  been  forced  more  than  once  to 
present  a  bold  front  to  the  king,  and  to 
wring  from  him  their  rights  by  a  resort 
to  the  most  rigid  methods  of  procedure 
that  the  constitution  provides.  At  times 
royalty  has  gained  temporary  advantages, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  Norway  has  won 
some  very  decided  victories,  and,  on  the 
whole,  made  steady  gains  along  the  lines 
of  national  independence,  never  relin- 
quishing, even  under  seeming  defeat,  any 
of  her  constitutional  rights,  although 
obliged  at  various  times  to  hold  them  in 
abeyance. 

The  political  crisis  that  Norway  has 
just  passed  through  is  but  one  of  a  series 
of  combats  that  have  been  waged  be- 
tween Norwegian  democracy  and  its 
various  opponents.  Norway  has  not  yet 
complete  right  of  free  action.  She  has 
one  more  shackle  to  break.  For  this 
task  she  has  steeled  herself,  and  the  first 
strategic  movement  of  the  final  struggle 
has  been  made. 

Norway  has  complete  control  of  her 
domestic  affairs,  but  Sweden  and  Norway 
have  the  same  diplomatic  and  consular 
service,  under  the  supervision  of  a  min- 
ister for  foreign  affairs,  an  official  who 
represent  both  countries,  but  who  hith- 
erto has  always  been  a  Swede,  and  in  no 
way  responsible  to  the  Norwegian  gov- 
ernment. This  fact  has  given  the  world 
a  wrong  idea  of  Norway's  relation  to 
Sweden.  Norway  is  jealous  of  her  rights, 
and  is  anxious  to  have  the  world  under- 


stand her  true  position  in  the  union 
between  the  two  countries.  And  this 
desire  is  due  not  alone  to  patriotic  senti- 
ment and  commendable  national  pride  : 
she  has  suffered  real  injustice.  By  virtue 
of  the  present  arrangement  her  big 
Swedish  brother  is  often  tempted  to  pose 
as  her  guardian.  She  has  resolved  to 
remove  the  temptation. 

The  casual  student  of  Scandinavian 
affairs  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Norway  and  Sweden,  on  account 
of  geographical  position,  racial  affinity 
and  supposed  linguistic  identity,  ought  to 
amalgate  politically  and  become  one 
nation  in  sentiment  and  aim.  The  expe- 
rience of  three  quarters  of  a  century, 
however,  shows  that  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood of  this  being  done.  The  two 
nations  are  to-day  farther  apart  in  every 
way  than  ever  before  since  the  union  was 
formed.  This  union  was  the  result  of 
political  exigencies,  and  offered  no  con- 
ditions for  a  common  social  organization, 
and  hence  the  social,  and  intellectual 
forces  of  the  two  countries  have  followed 
independent  lines.  Their  literatures,  for 
instance,  are  entirely  separate  and  indi- 
vidual. 

As  stated,  the  union  was  formed  in 
1 8 14.  Norway  went  into  it  with  a  free 
constitution  of  her  own  making,  and  how 
she  made  and  retained  that  constitution, 
in  spite  of  the  decrees  of  the  great  pow- 
ers" of  Europe,  is  an  interesting  chapter 
in  the  history  of  political  liberty.  It  is, 
indeed,  astonishing  that  she  was  able  to 
accomplish  what  she  did,  when  we  con- 
sider, not  only  her  powerful  opponents, 
but  the  fact  that  for  over  four  hundred 
years  the  country  had  been  under  the 
rule  of  Danish  kings.  During  this  long 
union  of  four  centuries  the  Norsemen 
had  maintained  a  sturdy  personal  inde- 
pendence that  even  Danes  did  not  pos- 
sess, due  to  a  system  of  udal  or  freehold 
tenure  of  land.  On  account  of  these  udal 
rights,  to  which  the  Norse  peasantry  persist- 
ently clung,  the  Danish  nobles  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  introducing  Danish  serfdom  into 
Norway.  The  Norsemen  claimed  their  land 
by  the  same  right  that  the  king  claimed 
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his  crown,  and  any  encroachment  upon 
this  right  was  boldly  resented.  Secure 
in  the  possession  of  their  estates,  the 
people  had,  strangely  enough,  lost  their 
interest  in  national  affairs.  These  udal- 
ers  or  freeholders  were  not  mere  peasants, 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term. 
They  were  indeed  .a  sort  of  hereditary 
aristocracy  : —  the  heirs  of  men  who  had, 
in  that  heroic  past  of  several  centuries 
embalmed  in  the  Old  Norse  sagas,  made 
Norway  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope. It  would  be  interesting  to  show 
the  importance  of  Norway's  udal  system 
to  her  national  regeneration  in  1814,  if 
space  would  permit,  for  it  proved  to  be 
the  solid  rock  on  which  it  became  possi- 
ble to  build  national  independence. 

Healthy  signs  of  a  revival  in  national 
spirit,  nourished  by  a  study  of  the  rich 
saga  literature  of  the  classical  period,  ap- 
peared in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century.  This  desire  for  national  free- 
dom was  vitalized  during  the  stirring 
times  of  the  French  revolution ;  and  in 
Scandinavia  it  was  the  Norsemen,  not  the 
the  Danes  or  Swedes,  who  became  the 
apostles  of  the  new  political  gospel. 
From  this  time  on  there  was  a  steady 
growth  of  national  feeling,  and  when,  in 
1 8 14,  the  opportunity  came  for  Norway 
to  assert  herself,  she  was  not  slow  to  act. 
Had  not  this  healthy  growth  of  national 
sentiment,  however,  preceded  the  event- 
ful days  of  18 14,  and  had  not  this  senti- 
ment had  the  underpinning  of  the  peas- 
ant's personal  independence,  the  Norwe- 
gian constitution  would  simply  have  been 
a  paper  constitution.  It  would  surely 
have  been  swept  away  by  the  great  reac- 
tion emanating  from  the  Holy  Alliance, 
whereas  it  was  the  only  constitution  among 
the  many  to  which  the  French  revolution 
had  given  birth  that  survived  the  storms 
of  that  period. 

It  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  the  present  union  be- 
tween Norway  and  Sweden.  In  the  year 
1 810,  Marshall  Jean  Bernadotte  of  France 
was  elected  crown  prince  of  Sweden, 
Charles  XIII.  being  childless.  Bernadotte 
proved  unfaithful  to  Napoleon,  and  joined 
the  allied  forces  against  him,  demanding 
as  his  reward  the  cession  of  Norway  to 
Sweden  as  indemnification  for  the  Baltic 


province  of  Finland,  which  Russia  had 
recently  taken  away  from  Sweden.  After 
Napoleon's  fatal  Russian  campaign  and 
his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Ber- 
nadotte forced  Frederick  VI.  of  Den- 
mark, by  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  January, 
1 8 14,  to  cede  Norway  to  Sweden.  This1 
aroused  great  indignation  in  Norway. 
There  were  influential  men  there  who  had 
desired  a  union  with  Sweden,  on  account 
of  geographical  position,  but  no  one  could 
endure  the  thought  of  being  sold  out- 
right. The  Norsemen  contended  that 
the  union  with  Denmark  had  been  a  vol- 
untary one,  and  that  the  king  of  Den- 
mark might  sever  the  union,  but  had  no 
authority  to  treat  Norway  as  a  chattel. 
By  his  act  Norway  reverted,  in  their 
opinion,  to  the  constitutional  condition 
that  obtained  before  the  union  was 
formed. 

It  has  been  indicated  that  the  Norse- 
men were  not  altogether  prepared  for  this 
crisis.  The  sagas  of  the  kings  of  Norway 
had  been  translated  fram  the  old  Norse, 
and  were  extensively  read.  These  were 
filled  with  the  proud  achievements  of  her 
own  independent  kings ;  and  this  proud 
past,  together  with  the  impetus  that  came 
from  the  French  Revolution,  inspired  a 
school  of  patriotic  poets,  who  so  persist- 
ently sang  the  praises  of  Norway  and  her 
people  that  the  Danes  almost  unwittingly 
joined  the  chorus.  These  national  songs 
were  often  childishly  bombastic,  but  they 
aroused  the  people,  and  thus,  in  a  way, 
their  authors  became  the  founders  of  a 
state.  Moreover,  the  country  had,  since 
16 18,  had  a  national  army  that  had  on 
more  than  one  occasion  distinguished 
itself, —  had,  indeed,  faced  and  felled  no 
less  a  foe  than  Charles  XII.  In  fact,  the 
country  was  fairly  well  defended,  and  this 
gave  the  people  courage.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  people  in  conventiqn 
assembled  declared,  February  16th,  18 14, 
that  the  cession  of  Norway  to  Sweden 
could  not  be  recognized.  An  address  was 
sent  to  the  Swedish  king  saying :  "  The 
nation  has  arisen  to  defend  its  freedom 
and  independence.  We  offer  Sweden 
peace  and  defensive  alliance,  if  she  will 
relinguish  her  claim ;  otherwise  we  de- 
clare war."  Hereupon  Christian  Freder- 
ick, a  Danish  prince  who  had  determined 
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to  cast  his  lot  with  the  Norsemen,  was 
elected  prince  regent.  A  convention  was 
called  for  establishing  a  permanent  gov- 
ernment, and  on  the  1 7  th  of  May  ( 1 8 1 4 ) , 
a  constitution  was  adopted,  and  Christian 
Frederick  was  made  king.  Of  this  con- 
stitution I  shall  only  say  here  that  it  is 
generally  conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
freest  and  most  democratic  in  existence. 
As  its  prototypes,  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  French  constitution  of 
1791,  and  the  Spanish  of  181 2,  it  is  a 
clear  reflection  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  Royalty  and  nobility  as  such  had 
not  dictated  a  word  in  it.  It  was  not  a 
constitution  drawn  up  by  a  conqueror  for 
the  conquered. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  face 
Bernadotte,  backed  by  his  allies, —  Russia, 
England,  Prussia  and  Austria.  The 
Norsemen  had  acted  with  faith  in  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  and  seemed  to 
hope  that  something  would  intervene  to 
prevent  the  powers  from  enforcing  the 
decrees  of  the  treaty  of  Kiel.  But  the 
horizon  was  dark.  Napoleon  had  been 
sent  to  Elba,  and  victorious  Bernadotte 
was  approaching  Norway's  borders  like  a 
dark  thunder-cloud.  Norwegian  ambas- 
sadors had  been  despatched  to  England 
to  seek  her  support,  but  her  ministry  re- 
fused them  a  hearing.  Norway  found 
able  and  enthusiastic  defenders  in  Par- 
liament, but  they  were  powerless  in  the 
face  of  a  majority  that  felt  that  the  min- 
istry had  to  be  supported.  And  so  Nor- 
way was  forced  to  stand  alone.  The  die 
had  been  cast,  and  war  was  inevitable. 
Ambassadors,  that  were  in  reality  war- 
heralds,  arrived  to  inform  the  king  of 
Norway  that  he  must  submit.  To  openly 
defy  the  great  powers  meant  sure  defeat. 
Diplomacy  alone  could  accomplish  any- 
thing at  this  juncture.  It  was  necessary 
to  gain  time.  Fortunately  the  Norwegian 
king  made  a  very  favorable  impression 
upon  the  ambassadors.  He  told  them  he 
could  give  no  definite  reply  without  the 
advice  of  the  Storthing,  and  to  convene 
this  body  required  three  months,  during 
which  time  the  country  must  have  peace 
and  open  ports.  The  ambassadors  looked 
favorably  upon  this,  and  hastened  to 
Sweden  to  urge  upon  Bernadotte  the 
granting  of  Norway's  request.     He  was 


very  angry  on  account  of  their  action  in 
treating  with  the  king  of  Norway,  whose 
government  they  had  thereby  recognized. 
During  the  meeting,  he  lost  his  temper, 
and  asked  the  Russian  ambassador  if  he 
had  been  instructed  by  his  government  to 
defend  the  Norwegian  constitution.  Ber- 
nadotte was  unwilling  to  make  any  con- 
cessions, thinking  he  had  before  him  an 
easy  task  of  conquest.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  people  who  had  been  under  the 
lash  of  a  more  absolute  power  than  the 
Sultan's  (as  he  expressed  it),  had  such 
thirst  for  political  rights  that  they  would 
stake  everything  upon  the  preservation  of 
a  constitution.  He  would  teach  the  re- 
bellious Norwegians  a  lesson  in  obedi- 
ence. 

So  the  war  began.  The  Norwegian 
king  had  been  a  success  as  an  organizer. 
As  a  general  he  was  not.  Under  fire  he 
lost  courage.  On  one  important  occasion 
he  ordered  a  retreat,  under  the  most 
vehement  protest  of  his  officers.  Some 
of  his  generals,  however,  won  victories 
that  caused  Bernadotte  to  halt  and  con- 
sider. He  was,  in  fact,  as  anxious  to 
have  hostilities  cease  as  Christain  Freder- 
ick. His  Swedish  army  was  not  large 
enough  to  carry  the  war  to  a  successful 
issue,  and  he  had  begun  to  fear  that  his 
allies  would  fail  him,  for  he  knew  that  on 
account  of  his  plebeian  blood,  the  princes 
of  Europe  were  not  kindly  disposed 
toward  him.  Moreover,  during  the  cam- 
paign against  Napoleon,  he  is  said  to 
have  entertained  hopes  of  becoming  his 
successor,  and  with  that  end  in  view  had 
not  marched  his  Swedish  troops  upon 
French  soil.  This  had  been  viewed  with 
suspicion,  which  later  found  open  utter- 
ance at  the  council  of  Vienna. 

And  beside  this  Bernadotte  was  keenly 
sensitive  of  his  military  reputation,  and 
he  saw  the  fatal  consequences  to  him  at 
Vienna  of  a  prolonged  campaign.  More- 
over, to  his  credit  as  a  statesman  be  it 
said,  he  knew  that  a  union  forced  upon 
the  Norwegians  would  lack  that  element 
of  strength  necessary  to  make  it  of  value 
to  him  or  to  either  country.  And  so, 
without  alluding  to  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  he 
proposed  an  armistice  and  a  convention 
to  which  the  Norwegians  agreed.  Thus 
Charles     John,     (Bernadotte's    title     as 
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crown  prince,)  recognized  the  political 
existence  of  the  Norwegian  Storthing, 
something  that  previously  to  that  time 
the  Swedish  government  had  refused  to 
do.  Delegates  from  both  governments 
met  at  Moss  in  Norway,  August  14th, 
(18 14),  when  the  Norwegians,  having 
lost  faith  in  their  own  king,  declared 
themselves  willing  to  form  a  union  with 
Sweden  on  one  condition,  namely,  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their 
constitution,  making  only  the  necessary 
verbal  changes,  and  that  Norway's  equal- 
ity in  the  union  should  be  unconditional- 
ly recognized.  Feeling  that  it  was  im- 
perative to  restore  peace  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  check  the  design  of  his 
royal  opponents,  Charles  John  accepted 
these  terms,  and  Norway  gained  a  posi- 
tion that  the  most  valiant  defence  might 
not  have  attained.  He  was  in  fact  so 
anxious  for  an  immediate  settlement  of 
difficulties  that  he  had  instructed  the 
commissioners  who  were  to  treat  with  the 
Storthing,  not  to  hesitate  to  make  con- 
cessions ;  these  he  said  they  could  undo 
at  some  future  session  of  the  Storthing. 
A  constitutional  provision  or  so  was  noth- 
ing serious  in  the  eyes  of  this  disciple  of 
Napoleon.  And  so  on  the  fourth  of 
November,  (1814)  Norway  was  declared 
to  be  "  a  free,  independent  and  indivisible 
kingdom,  united  with  Sweden  under  one 
king."  Sweden  had  thus  failed  to  enforce 
the  decrees  of  the  treaty  of  Kiel ;  for 
the  negotiations  plainly  show  that  the 
union  was  a  voluntary  one,  formed  in 
accordance  with  Norway's  demands. 
This  view  is  corroborated  by  the  events 
of  the  ensuing  year,  when  a  bond  of 
union  was  framed.  The  need  of  such  an 
instrument  was  stated  by  the  king  to  his 
Swedish  diet,  and  the  point  of  perfect 
equality  particularly  dwelt  upon.  This 
document,  which  was  framed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  both  governments,  and 
adopted  in  the  summer  of  181 5,  is  known 
as  the  Act  of  Union.  It  is  more  of  the 
nature  of  an  international  compact  than 
of  a  fundamental  law.  It  recognizes 
Norway's  independence,  and  states  that 
the  union  was  formed,  not  by  force  of 
arms,  but  through  free  conviction,  and 
that  it  ought  and  shall  be  maintained 
through  the  mutual  recognition  of  each 


nation's  legal  rights  for  the  defence  of  their 
united  thrones.  According  to  its  provis- 
ions the  two  countries  have  nothing  in 
common  except  the  king,  in  whose  selec- 
tion, in  case  of  a  new  dynasty,  both 
nations  have  an  equal  voice.  Norway 
has  her  own  national  assembly,  the 
Storthing,  her  own  cabinet,  her  own 
judiciary,  monetary  system,  finances,  tariff 
system,  administration,  and  her  own  army 
and  navy.  The  king  is  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  union,  and  then  only  as 
an  individual,  not  in  his  executive  acts, 
(except  in  declaring  war,)  for  from  a 
constitutional  point  of  view  there  is  a 
Swedish  king  and  a  Norwegian  king,  — 
two  separate  thrones  and  two  separate 
governments.  This  dual  monarchy  is 
therefore  quite  unlike  that  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  In  a  work  entitled  The  State, 
Woodrow  Wilson  says : 

"  Very  interesting  and  important  differences  of 
law  and  organization  separate  Austria-Hungary 
from  its  northern  analogue,  Sweden-Norway.  The 
union  of  Austria  and  Hungary  is  much  more 
complete  than  that  between  Sweden  and  Norway. 
The  southern  state  has  what  the  northern  state 
has  not,  a  common  legislative  authority,  namely, 
and  common  departments  of  administration." 

And  for  this,  let  me  add,  Norway,  after 
nearly  eighty  years  of  experience,  is  duly 
thankful. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  think,  it 
will  be  plain  that  the  union  between 
Sweden  and  Norway  was  formed  on  the 
basis  of  perfect  equality  between  the  two 
states.  But  this  principle  of  equality  was 
not  honestly  put  into  practice.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  the  Swedes  learned  of 
the  terms  upon  which  their  long-headed 
crown-prince  had  concluded  peace,  they 
were  disappointed.  He  received  no 
compliments  for  his  really  shrewd  work. 
The  old  king  said  it  was  "  a  union  to 
weep  over."  And  so,  to  appease  the 
Swedes,  and  to  conciliate  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, Charles  John  resolved  to  inaugur- 
ate a  policy  of  retrenchment  in  dealing 
with  Norway.  But  he  was  not  the  first  to 
assume  the  offensive.  At  its  first  session, 
the  Storthing  passed  a  measure  to  abolish 
nobility.  This  was  promptly  vetoed,  but 
it  was  passed  by  two  successively  elected 
Storthings,  and  became  a  law,  in  1821, 
in  spite  of  the  royal  protest.  Charles 
John   who    became    king    in    1818,    had 
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strongly  urged  a  postponement  of  this 
measure  out  of  regard  to  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, but  in  vain.  During  the  same 
session  (182 1)  the  king  proposed  no  less 
than  thirteen  changes  in  the  constitution, 
all  calculated  to  increase  his  powers,  (one 
of  which  was  the  right  of  absolute  veto), 
and  to  gain  favor  for  the  promotion  of 
these  measures,  the  crown  prince,  instead 
of  a  Swede,  was  appointed  viceroy.  This 
pleased  the  Norwegians,  but  the  changes 
proposed  were  nevertheless  unanimously 
rejected. 

In  spite  of  this  rebuff,  the  same 
propositions  were  laid  before  a  succeed- 
ing session  of  the  triennial  Storthing, 
(1827)  but  to  no  purpose.  About  this 
time  Charles  John  tried  to  prevent  the 
Norwegians  from  celebrating  the  17  th  of 
May,  the  day  on  which  the  constitution 
had  been  adopted,  but  his  attitude  only 
increased  their  demonstrations.  The 
Storthing  continued  to  be  aggressive.  An 
appanage  was  refused,  and  the  salary  of 
the  viceroy  and  of  some  high  officials 
was  reduced.  Other  things,  too,  were 
done,  indicating  that  the  Storthing  did 
not  propose  to  confine  itself  to  a  policy, 
of  defence, —  acts  which  not  only  thor- 
oughly enraged  Charles  John,  but  also  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  which  exhorted  him  to  check 
these  democratic  aberrations.  He  found 
the  session  of  1836  especially  aggravat- 
ing. All  officials,  even  military  men,  ap- 
peared in  the  Storthing  in  civil  dress, 
conduct  by  which  Charles  John  thought 
they  meant  to  express  that  they  could 
not  fulfill  their  duties  to  the  king  and  the 
Storthing  at  the  same  time.  Royal 
propositions  for  constitutional  amend- 
ments were  very  summarily  disposed  of. 
The  Russian  government  now  stepped  in 
and  urged  the  king  to  dissolve  the  Stor- 
thing,—  a  power  that  the  Norwegian 
constitution  does  not  grant  the  king. 
Hitherto  the  cabinet  had  always  proved 
faithful  to  the  Storthing,  but  at  this  time 
the  prime  minister  (Lovenskiold)  agreed 
with  the  king  in  the  wisdom  of  Russia's 
advice.  This  minister  was  promptly 
impeached  and  fined.  And  so  the  con- 
flict continued,  the  king  looking  upon 
his  Swedish  subjects  with  anything  but 
kindly  eyes,  until  trouble  in  his  Swedish 


capital  induced  him  to  spend  a  longer 
time  than  usual  in  Christiania,  where  he 
received  many  proofs  that  the  people, 
especially  those  who  had  opposed  him 
most  bitterly,  really  loved  him  personally, 
although  they  did  not  approve  of  his  con- 
stitutional amendments. 

In  1844,  Charles  John  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Oscar  I.  Fears  were  enter- 
tained in  Norway  that  he  might  continue 
his  father's  policy,  but  they  were  ground- 
less. All  of  the  Charles  John's  suc- 
cessors, including  the  present  king,  have 
been  disposed  to  yield  to  Norway's  de- 
mands for  equality,  but  they  have  usual- 
ly been  restrained  by  the  intervention  of 
Swedish  opinion. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  union  the 
Norwegians  had  never  liked  the  constitu- 
tional provision  that  the  king  might  ap- 
point a  Swede  as  his  viceroy  or  statholder. 
It  smacked  too  much  of  provincial 
subordination.  During  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  the  union,  the  presidency  of  the 
king's  Norwegian  cabinet  was  held  by 
Swedish-born  viceroys.  The  last  one  of 
this  period,  Count  Platen,  who  came  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  "  incorporating 
the  Norwegians  with  the  faithful  Swedes," 
experienced  such  an  unpleasant  sojourn, 
that  the  rebuffs  he  received  are  said  to 
have  hastened  his  death.  After  this  the 
position  was  not  filled  for  seven  years, 
and  was  never  afterwards  occupied  by  a 
Swede.  But  even  when  occupied  by  a 
Norwegian,  it  continued  to  be  odious, 
and  it  was  vacant  at  various  intervals, 
until,  after  various  attempts  that  caused 
bitter  discussions  in  the  press  of  both 
countries,  it  was  finally  abolished  in  1873 
by  the  present  king,  Oscar  II. 

Previously  to  this  time  (as  it  has  since 
also),  the  "  flag  question  "  had  more  than 
once  put  the  people  of  both  countries 
into  a  passion,  but  it  is  a  long  story  and 
I  pass  on  to  a  far  more  interesting  one, 
the  '''veto  conflict,"  as  it  is  called.  It 
began  in  1872.  Up  to  this  time  the 
Storthing  and  the  ministery  had  practi- 
cally been  a  unit  in  combat  with  the  king ; 
but  the  veto  question  precipitated  a 
struggle  between  the  Liberty  party  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  king,  the  ministry 
and  the  conservative  party,  on  the  other. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  a   century  of 
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the  union,  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Storthing  belonged  to  the  official 
class.  Gradually,  however,  the  peasant 
proprietors  increased  in  number,  and 
formed  the  nucleus  of  an  opposition 
party,  now  known  as  the  Left,  or  Liberals. 
In  1S51,  this  party  found  an  able  leader 
in  the  late  John  Sverdrup,  to  whose  skil- 
ful guidance  the  country  is  largely  in- 
debted for  the  many  reforms  of  the  suc- 
ceeding forty  years. 

In  1872,  the  Liberals  brought  in  a  bill, 
carried  by  a  vote  of  80  to  29,  to  enact 
that  the  members  of  the  cabinet  should 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Storthing.  The  conservative  ministry 
advised  the  king  to  veto  this.  It  was 
correctly  surmised  that  the  measure 
virtually  meant  the  introduction  of  the 
English  parliamentary  system  of  respon- 
sibility to  the  majority  party,  and  the 
members  of  the  conservative  cabinet  did 
not  propose  to  sign  their  own  death- 
warrants.  They  received  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure for  their  advice,  but  the  king  ex- 
pressed his  confidence  in  them,  and  re- 
fused to  accept  their  resignations,  main- 
taining that  he  had  a  right  to  appoint 
and  keep  whatever  ministers  he  pleased. 

Charles  XV.  died  the  same  year 
(1872)  and  when  Oscar  II.  ascended  the 
throne,  he  promised  to  give  this  question 
careful  consideration.  And  so  at  the 
session  of  1874,  his  cabinet  laid  a  royal 
proposition  before  the  Storthing  for  the 
admittance  of  the  ministers  to  seats  in 
that  body,  but  this  was  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  other  changes  of  the  nature  of 
Charles  John's  retrenchment  measures. 
The  royal  propositions  were  rejected,  and 
a  new  cabinet  bill  was  passed.  This  was 
carried  by  three  successively  elected 
Storthings,  (the  last  time  in  1880  by  a 
vote  of  93  against  20,)  which  made  it  a 
law,  as  the  constitution  provides  that  the 
king  has  only  a  suspensive  veto,  twice 
effective.  But  it  was  feared  that  the  king 
would  claim  an  absolute  veto  in  constitu- 
tional amendments.  This  is  what  his 
ministers  urged  him  to  do,  basing  their 
advice  upon  a  legal  opinion  from  the 
department  of  justice,  that  in  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  the  right  of  an 
absolute  veto,  although  not  directly  ex- 
pressed    in     the     fundamental    law,     was 


"beyond  all  doubt."  This  opinion  was 
later  confirmed  by  the  law  faculty  of  the 
University,  but  nevertheless,  on  the  9th 
of  June  1880,  (a  second  17th  of  May  to 
the  Liberals),  a  resolution  was  passed 
declaring  the  bill  a  law  without  the  royal 
sanction.  As  the  executive  still  refused 
to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  law,  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  were  impeached 
before  the  High  Court  of  the  Realm,  and 
convicted.  Some  were  deprived  of 
office,  and  others  only  fined. 

During  those  exciting  days  of  1883-84, 
public  feeling  ran  very  high.  A  coup  oV  etat 
seemed  imminent.  As  an  indication 
of  this,  it  was  found  that  20,000  muskets 
in  one  of  the  Norwegian  arsenals  had 
been  deprived  of  their  locks.  Through- 
out the  whole  land  patriotic  speeches 
were  made,  exhorting  the  people  to  stand 
firm  in  support  of  the  Storthing.  The 
poet  Bjornson,  whose  manly  voice  is 
always  heard  in  the  hour  of  danger,  had 
the  courage  to  say  at  a  public  meeting : 

"  If  any  one  insists  that  the  monarchy  can  not 
give  up  an  absolute  veto,  then  you  must  boldly 
answer  that  in  that  case  the  Norwegian  people 
must  give  up  the  monarchy." 

The  king  at  first  denied  the  High  Court's 
jurisdiction  in  the  case,  and  refused  to 
comply  with  its  decrees ;  but  he  never- 
theless found  it  expedient,  "  Under  the 
circumstances"  as  he  put  it,  to  ask  the 
Selmer  ministry  to  retire,  whereupon  he 
appointed  a  new  ministry  of  the  same 
tenor  as  the  old,  instead  of  one  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  majority  party.  This  new 
cabinet  was  informed  that  unless  it  com- 
plied with  the  Storthing's  resolution,  im- 
peachment proceedings  would  immediate- 
ly be  begun,  —  information  that  effected 
the  retirement  of  this  "April  ministry," 
as  it  was  called.  After  some  attempts  in 
the  direction  of  a  compromise-ministry, 
the  king  at  last  invited  Sverdrup,  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  to  form  a 
cabinet. 

And  thus  another  victory  was  scored 
for  the  people,  this  time  against,  not  only 
the  king,  but  also  against  the  Norwegian 
monarchical  party,  the  Conservative 
government,  the  leaders  of  which,  during 
the  veto  conflict,  had  looked  askance 
across  the  borders  for  the  moral  support 
of  Sweden,   in   their  desire  to  exchange 
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some  of  Norway's  independence  for  a 
firmer  union  and  a  more  effective  royal 
power.  But  opinion  in  Sweden  was 
divided.  The  Swedish  liberals  declared 
that  the  "veto  war"  in  Norway  did  not 
concern  Sweden.  They  saw  then,  and 
see  now,  that  the  fight  Norway  is  waging 
against  royalty,  is  paving  the  way  for 
their  own  democratization.  As  a  recent 
Swedish  editorial  puts  it : 

"  The  refractory  attitude  of  the  Norwegian  does 
not  imply  animosity  to  the  Swedish  people,  but  to 
their  antiquated  institutions.  They  refuse  to  be 
set  back  in  their  development." 

It  has  been  said  that  mentioning  the 
poet  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson's  name  is 
equivalent  to  hoisting  the  pure  Norwe- 
gian flag.  For  over  thirty  years  he  has 
been  in  every  political  or  literary  combat 
that  the  country  has  had.  And  these 
have  been  numerous.  His  national  songs 
have  supplanted  the  old  bombastic  songs 
of  the  17th  of  May  type.  He  has  done 
more  than  any  other  one  man  to  arouse 
the  political  conscience  of  his  people. 
A  word  in  his  defense.  His  Norwegian 
opponents,  marching  in  royal  processions, 
singing  the  patriotic  words  of  his  famous 
national  song,  denounce  him  as  a  traitor, 
and  his  enemies  across  the  border  accuse 
him  of  inciting  the  Norwegian  people  to 
hate  the  Swedes.  Nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  the  truth.  Bjornson  is  a  phil- 
anthropist. He  loves  not  only  Norway, 
but  Sweden,  and  all  the  world.  He  is,  it 
is  true,  a  political  agitator,  but  an  agi- 
tator for  human  rights, —  secure  condi- 
tions for  universal  peace.  In  literature, 
Bjornson  is  an  optimistic  realist.  His 
optimism  knows  no  bounds.  His  abid- 
ing faith  in  humanity  stimulates  and 
strengthens.  Being  a  poet,  he  may  not 
always  be  a  safe  political  pilot,  but  as 
some  one  has  said,  we  do  not  look  to 
poets  for  finalities.  Enthusiastic  foreign 
newspaper  correspondents  sometimes 
herald  him  as  the  first  president  of  the 
Norwegian  republic,  which  he  has  said 
will  some  day  come  "  like  a  letter  by 
post,"  but  poets  never  become  presi- 
dents. 

The  question  that  at  present  is  engag- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Norwegian  peo- 
ple is  an  important  and  interesting  one. 
I  refer   to   the    demand   of  the    Liberal 


party  for  a  separate,  consular  service,  and, 
eventually,  a  complete  diplomatic  repre- 
sentation of  its  own,  or,  at  any  rate,  such 
an  adjustment  of  foreign  relations  as  to 
make  officers  of  this  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic service  in  some  way  responsible  to  the 
Norwegian  people,  and  not  alone  to  the 
king  and  his  Swedish  minister  for  foreign 
affairs.  This  question  must  soon  be  ad- 
justed to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Norwe- 
gian Storthing,  its  supporters  insist,  or  it 
will  result  in  a  separation  of  the  two 
peoples.  The  union  must  ultimately  be 
recognized  as,  what  it  in  law  is,  a  personal 
union, —  a  defensive  alliance  for  the  mu- 
tual protection  of  the  independence  of 
the  two  nations,  or  even  that  bond  will 
be  broken.  In  all  previous  struggles  the 
indissolubleness  of  the  union  has  not 
been  seriously  questioned.  But  in  recent 
years  a  republic  has  not  been  a  very  re- 
mote possibility  in  the  minds  of  many 
Norwegian  patriots.  Whenever  the  Lib- 
erals have  attempted  to  make  encroach- 
ments on  royal  prerogatives,  their  op- 
ponents have  hastened  to  warn  the  people 
that  the  success  of  their  measures  meant 
the  annihilation  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
introduction  of  republican  institutions, — 
a  threat  repeated  so  often  that  the  peo- 
ple have  looked  into  the  history  of  repub- 
lics, and  find  them  not  at  all  to  be 
dreaded.  The  question  has  been  dis- 
cussed not  a  little  even  among  the  peas- 
antry. 

In  discussing  the  present  political  situ- 
ation, the  question  naturally  arises  :  How 
is  it  that  Norway,  which  the  constitution 
calls  a  free  and  independent  state,  did 
not  obtain  its  own  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular service  when  the  union  was  formed  ? 
We  must  remember  that  this  was  done  in 
turbulent  times, —  in  18 14.  Norway  had 
declared  her  independence  and  estab- 
lished a  government,  but  this  govern- 
ment and  its  representatives  the  great 
powers  had  refused  to  recognize.  So 
when  she  entered  the  union  she  had  no 
diplomatic  service.  Important  foreign 
relations  needed  immediate  attention,  and 
these  were  adjusted  through  the  estab- 
lished Swedish  channels.  Thus  what  be- 
gan as  a  make-shift  became  a  settled 
practice.  But  protests  were  made  as 
early  as  181 8  and  1821,  and  a  slight  con- 
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cession  was  made  in  1835,  when  the  still 
prevailing  practice  began  of  admitting  a 
Norwegian  minister  of  state  to  the  diplo- 
matic council.  This  official's  function, 
however,  is  simply  advisory.  This  was 
not  satisfactory  to  Norway,  and  the  next 
Storthing  (1837),  complained  to  the  king 
of  the  way  diplomatic  matters  were  con- 
ducted, Norway  having  in  one  case, 
through  the  mismanagement  (to  use  a 
mild  expression)  of  the  Swedish  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  been  obliged  to  pay  an 
entirely  unjust  and  outrageous  indemnity 
of  over  3ioo,ooo,  besides  suffering  very 
humiliating  treatment.  The  Storthing's 
address  to  the  king  resulted  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  joint  committee  to  revise 
the  Act  of  Union.  This  committee 
recommended  that  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  should  be  either  a  Norwegian  or  a 
Swede,  and  be  responsible  to  both  legis- 
lative bodies,  but  the  report  was  buried 
in  a  Swedish  department  of  state.  In 
1869  the  Storthing  rejected  the  report  of 
another  joint  committee.  After  these 
unsatisfactory  attempts  at  compromise,  the 
question  yielded  in  importance  and  inter- 
est to  the  viceroy  and  veto  contests,  after 
which,  in  1885-86,  new  attempts  were 
made,  when  both  parties  agreed  that 
foreign  affairs  should  be  conducted  by  a 
joint  council  consisting  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  ministers  from  each  country,  but 
the  negotiations  again  stranded  on  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs.  At  this  time 
an  ex-minister  (Bjornstjerna)  declared  in 
the  Swedish  diet : 

"  On  the  basis  of  the  agreements  entered  into 
when  the  union  was  formed,  Norway  has  no  right 
whatever  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  diplo- 
matic questions,  much  less  a  right  to  complete 
equality." 

And  as  late  as  January,  1891,  the  Swedish 
ministry,  in  a  joint  council,  insisted  that 

"neither  the  Act  of  Union  or  any  other  union 
law  gives  Norway  the  right   to  take  part  in  the 

discussion  of  diplomatic  affairs." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  conserva- 
tive Norwegian  ministers  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  joint  council  might  have  re- 
plied that  neither  the  Act  of  Union  nor 
any  other  union  law  gives  Sweden  the 
right  to  control  Norway's  foreign  affairs. 
And  for  failing  to  make  such  a  protest, 
these  ministers  received   a  vote  of  cen- 


sure from  the  Storthing  that  effected 
their  resignation,  whereupon  the  present 
liberal  cabinet,  with  Steen  as  prime  min- 
ister, came  into  power. 

Thus  all  past  attempts  at  a  solution  of 
this  difficulty  have  failed.  Having  by 
accident,  as  it  were,  obtained  control  of 
the  diplomatic  relations  of  both  countries 
the  Swedish  government  has  insisted,  of 
late  years  more  strenuously  than  ever  be- 
fore, that  this  control  was  one  of  the 
implied  conditions  of  the  union,  and  it 
has  been  in  a  position  to  maintain  its 
claims  from  the  vantage  ground  of  actual 
possession.  It  should  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  diplomatic  as  well  as  the 
consular  officers,  except  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  may,  according  to  the 
practice  that  now  obtains,  be  either 
Swedes  or  Norwegians.  Norwegians  have 
filled  some  of  the  best  diplomatic  posi- 
tions ;  but  in  law  they  are  officers  of 
Sweden,  and  responsible  to  the  Swediah 
minister  for  foreign  affairs.  The  case 
is  certainly  unique.  The  Norwegian 
Liberals  consider  it  an  abnormity,  —  a 
blot  on  their  national  escutcheon,  and 
propose  to  wipe  it  out.  In  previous  con- 
troversies they  have  contended  that  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  should  be 
either  a  Swede  or  a  Norwegian,  (once 
even  proposing  that  it  should  not  be 
specified,  but  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
king,)  but  they  now  demand,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  a  separate  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  and  their  own  diplo- 
mats and  consuls. 

A  recent  and  well  known  Swedish 
writer,  A.  Hedin,  a  member  of  the  Diet, 
has  said  on  this  question  : 

"  The  ruling  wisdom  in  Sweden  has  let  three 
quarters  of  a  century  pass  without  learning  that, 
as  a  result  of  opposition  to  legitimate  demands, 
small  difficulties  grow  to  great  ones,  and  these 
suddenly  change  to  impossibilities.  This  wisdom 
has  brought  the  question  to  such  a  point  that  it 
may  cause  a  dissolution  of  the  union.  That  a 
radical  demand  for  an  independent  diplomatic 
service  would  eventually  be  made  by  the  Nor- 
wegians, presented,  too  as  a  principal  measure  of 
a  majority  party,  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  fore- 
see by  all  who  are  not  politically  blind.  .  .  . 
The  present  situation  is  the  natural  result  of  such 
stupid  politics." 

And  what  is  the  present  situation  ?  Since 
the  unsuccessful  attempts  of  1886  and 
1 89 1,  the  Liberals  have  urged  Norway's 
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absolute  right  to  a  separate  diplomatic 
and  consular  service.  All  attempts  at 
negotiation  for  this  right  having  failed, 
they  have  determined  to  take  it.  As  the 
Swedes  are  in  actual  possession  of  the 
disputed  territory,  the  Liberals  began  to 
move  cautiously,  not  desiring  to  be  stig- 
matized as  rebellious.  First  they  had  a 
conservative  party  at  home  to  contend 
with,  men  whose  extreme  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  their  country  has  caused  them 
to  put  the  union  first  and  national  inde- 
pendence second.  In  recent  years  this 
party  has  played  the  classical  role  of  the 
good  hen  mother  clucking  nervously  on 
the  bank,  while  the  ducklings,  which  she 
had  heedlessly  hatched,  were  plunging 
merrily  into  the  stream  of  modern  re- 
form. Besides  this  opposition  at  home, 
the  Liberals  were  in  doubt  of  the  attitude 
the  king  would  assume,  and  so  concluded 
not  to  attempt  a  whole  loaf.  They 
would  begin  with  independent  consuls. 

Some  time  ago  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  to  inquire  in- 
to the  feasibility  of  this  move.  A  very 
favorable  report  having  been  made,  the 
Liberal  party,  in  the  fall  of  1891,  went 
before  the  people  on  this  issue.  The 
Liberal  cabinet  was  already  a  unit  on  the 
question,  but  it  desired,  if  possible,  an 
increased  majority  in  the  Storthing 
before  taking  any  aggressive  steps.  This 
majority  it  received,  and  when  the  Stor- 
thing convened  last  January,  the  first  bugle 
note  of  warning  to  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment was  the  introduction  of  resolution, 
declaring  that  the  matter  of  establishing 
a  separate  consular  service  was  exclusive- 
ly a  Norwegian  question,  to  be  decided 
by  the  Norwegian  authorities  and  the 
king,  and  that  only  the  methods  and 
terms  of  separation  would  be  considered 
in  joint  council.  Thereupon  a  bill  was 
introduced,  establishing  an  independent 
consular  service.  This  bill  after  a  long 
series  of  debates,  was  passed  on  the  10th 
of  last  June,  and  funds  were  appropri- 
ated with  which  to  arrange  preliminaries 
with  Sweden. 

Under  a  system  of  parlimentary  rule, 
the  will  of  the  king  is  supposed  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  his  ministry.  His  cabinet  is 
a  shield  to  receive  the  arrows  of  popular 
disapproval.     But    on    account     of    the 


Swedish  power  behind  the  Norwegian 
throne,  there  was  considerable  anxiety  as 
to  how  the  king  would  view  the  new  move. 
After  a  discussion  of  the  matter  with  him, 
his  Liberal  Norwegian  ministry  ascer- 
tained that,  out  of  regard  to  his  Swedish 
cabinet,  he  had  decided  to  veto  the 
measure.  Here  was  a  dilemma.  The 
Constitution  says  :  "  The  king's  person 
is  holy.  He  can  neither  be  blamed 
nor  accused.  Responsibility  rests  with 
his  cabinet."  But  the  cabinet  was 
not  willing  to  be  responsible  for  a 
veto.  The  members  were  all  in  sympathy 
with  the  majority  party  in  the  Storthing. 
The  .somewhat  doubtful  possibility  of  a 
minority  ministry,  meant  a  crisis.  A  delay 
in  the  formation  of  such  a  ministry  would 
leave  the  country  without  any  cabinet  at 
all.  But  the  Liberal  cabinet  feeling  that 
under  a  parliamentary  system  the  king 
was  morally  and  politically  bound  to 
sanction  the  measures  of  a  majority  party 
and  a  united  ministry  resigned  before  any 
official  action  was  taken.  That  is,  they 
did  not  give  the  king  an  opportunity  of  a 
veto,  to  which  they  would  have  had  to 
add  their  protests,  followed  by  their 
resignations,  thus  leaving  neither  the 
king,  the  protesting  cabinet,  or  a  possible 
minority  cabinet  responsible  to  the 
Storthing. 

After  the  cabinet  had  resigned,  the 
Storthing,  on  the  30th  of  June,  sent  the 
following  address  to  the  king : 

"  With  deep  regret  we  have  learned  of  your 
Majesty's  refusal  to  comply  with  the  Storthing's 
resolution  of  the  10th  of  June,  concerning  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  consular  system,  and 
that  the  Norwegian  government,  having  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Storthing  has  felt  obliged  to 
resign.  We  consider  it  our  duty  to  indicate  to 
your  Majesty  that  the  resulting  political  situation 
may  have  far-reaching  consequences,  detrimental 
not  only  to  the  country  but  also  to  the  monarchy 
and  the  union.  We  therefore  respectfully  request 
your  Majesty  to  forestall  these  possibilities  by 
complying  with  the  resolution  in  question,  and 
thereby  preventing,  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  constitution,  the  retirement  of  a 
ministry,  which  at  present  is  the  only  one  that 
can  secure  the  confidence  of  the  Storthing." 

In  his  reply  the  king  defended  his  con- 
duct, and  censured  the  cabinet  for  re- 
signing, but  conceded  that  the  consular 
question  should  be  settled  in  a  Norwegian 
council  of  state. 
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Demonstrations  in  honor  of  the  king 
and  the  Steen  ministry  by  their  respective 
supporters  and  sympathizers  were  now  the 
order  of  the  day.  Both  sides  claimed 
victory.  Great  excitement  prevailed  in 
Christiana.  Characteristically  enough, 
the  poet  Henrik  Ibsen  stood  a  keen  ob- 
server from  his  hotel  window,  while 
Bjornson,  laurel- crowned  chieftain  of  the 
people  that  he  is,  marched  in  the  Liberal 
procession  with  his  wife  on  his  arm.  A 
ringing  speech  by  Bjornson  gave  the 
watchword  of  the  future  :  "  None  but 
Norsemen  shall  rule  in  Norway." 

The  resignation  of  the  Steen  ministry 
had  been  accepted  and  after  numerous 
consultations,  the  leader  of  the  Conser- 
vatives, Mr.  Stang,  was  invited  to  form  a 
cabinet.  To  the  surprise  of  everybody, 
he  put  as  a  condition  of  his  acceptance,  a 
compliance  with  the  Storthing's  resolution 
on  the  consular  question.  This  the  king 
—  it  is  authoritatively  reported  —  finally 
consented  to  do.  But  while  Stang  was 
vainly  casting  about  for  member  of  a 
cabinet,  the  crown  prince  arrived  from 
Sweden  to  report  the  Swedish  pulse, 
whereupon  Mr.  Stang  was  informed  by 
the  king  that  his  condition  could  not  be 
accepted.  The  Storthing  continued  in 
session,  but  refused  to  proceed  with  some 
bills  for  appropriations  under  considera- 
tion until  the  crisis  was  over.  After  an- 
other futile  attempt  to  form  a  Conserva- 
tive cabinet,  the  king  was  advised  by 
Conservative  leaders  to  retain  the  Liberal 
ministry,  and  to  ask  that  compliance  with 
the  Storthings's  resolution  be  postponed. 
For  various  reasons  the  Liberals  thought 
it  unwise  to  prolong  the  deadlock.  The 
The  elections  in  Norway  are  triennial. 
They  were  held  last  fall  (1891),  and 
hence  a  new  appeal  to  the  people  on  this 
question  could  not  be  made  for  two  years. 
It  was  an  advantage  to  their  party  for 
them  to  be  in  power  during  the  interval, 
and  so  they  concluded  to  withdraw  their 
resignations,  reserving  the  right,  however, 
to  demand  a  compliance  whenever  they 
should  see  fit.  In  fact,  they  agreed  to 
an  armistice,  which  they  are  at  liberty  to 
terminate  at  any  time.  This,  it  is  gener- 
ally undertood,  will  be  done  within  a 
year. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  par- 


ties in  the  Storthing  united  in  an  address 
requesting  the  present  ministry  to  with- 
draw their  resignations.  This  signifies 
that,  in  reality,  the  views  of  the  Conser- 
vatives on  the  consular  question  are  not 
radically  different  from  those  of  the  Lib- 
erals. Norway's  constitutional  rights  are 
not  questioned  by  the  Conservatives.  It 
is  only  a  matter  of  expediency  with  them. 
This  move  on  the  part  of  the  Conserva- 
tives has,  moreover,  served  to  indicate  to 
the  opposition  that  they  are  not  quite  so 
willing  to  sell  their  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage  as  many  had  supposed. 

Whatever  position  the  Conservatives 
may  take  on  the  question  of  a  separate 
minister  for  foreign  ofTairs,  the  contest,  as 
it  now  stands,  has  shown  Sweden  that  she 
need  look  to  neither  party  in  Norway  for 
defense  against  encroachments  on  the 
union  consular  system.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  contest  has  verified  the  fact  that 
the  parliamentary  system  is  now  a  recog- 
nized institution  in  Norway,  for  the  king 
has  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  minis- 
try willing  to  undertake  to  do  business 
with  a  hostile  majority  in  the  Storthing, 
vested  with  such  formidable  powers  as 
the  right  of  impeachment  and  the  abso- 
lute control  of  voting  supplies.  In  the 
words  of  a  prominent  Swedish  journal : 

"  The  Liberals  in  the  Storthing  have  not  capit- 
ulated to  the  right  of  a  superior  power,  but  to  that 
spirit  of  moderation  which  bids  them  not  to  ex- 
pose the  country  and  the  people  to  the  dangers  of 
political  ventures.  It  is  the  same  with  the  king, 
who  has  found  it  advisable,  without  any  change  of 
personal  opinion,  to  retain  a  ministry,  which, 
after  all  that  has  happened,  feels  that  it  has  won  a 
significant  victor).  This  same  ministry  has  re- 
ceived restitution  for  the  vexatious  opposition  of 
the  Conservatives,  through  their  willingness  to 
join  in  an  address  asking  Mr.  Steen's  cabinet  to 
remain." 

The  editorial  closes  with  these  words  : 

"  We  can  assure  our  Norwegian  kinsmen  that 
—  no  matter  what  boasters  may  have  said  —  not 
a  hand  shall,  with  impunity,  be  raised,  not  a  far- 
thing appropriated,  for  an  attack  on  Norway." 

What  the  next  step  will  be  remains  for 
the  future  to  tell.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  agitation  will  go  on  until  Nor- 
way's demands  for  a  separate  diplomatic 
service  are  fairly  met.  The  sooner  a 
complete  settlement  is  made  the  better, 
for  every  new  combat  has  an   aftermath 
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of  bitterness,  prejudicial  not  only  to  the 
stability  of  the  union,  but  to  the  good 
fellowship  of  the  two  nationalities  even 
in  this  country.  And  the  majority  party 
insists  that  there  is  now  but  one  solution 
of  the  question  :  one  that  gives  Norway 
a  position  of  complete  equality,  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  constitution  and  the  Act 
of  Union.  The  present  diplomatic  and 
codsular  system  is  not  in  accordance  with 
fundamental  law.  It  is  a  practice  that 
has  been  endured  until  a  constitutional 
one  could  be  peacefully  inaugurated.  If 
Sweden  had  been  willing  to  recognize 
Norway's  co-equality,  it  would  perhaps 
have  been  possible,  as  a  compromise,  to 
introduce  a  system  of  delegations,  like 
the  one  in  vogue  in  Austria-Hungary. 
But  in  view  of  the  increasing  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  Hungarians,  that  system  no 
longer  invites  imitation.  And  conditions 
are  different  there.  That  dual  monarchy 
"  consists  of  two  countries  at  many  points 
interlaced  and  amalgamated  in  history 
and  institutional  life."  Moreover,  Austria 
has  been  willing  to  recognize  Hungary's 
equality.  Not  so  in  the  other  case.  As 
Dr.  Sigurd  Ibsen  puts  it : 

"  Norway  may  have  striven  ever  so  hard  to  es- 
tablish her  right  to  an  honorable  place  in  the 
community  of  nations :  in  official  Sweden  it  has 
availed  her  nothing.  Norway  has  progressed  in 
population,  prosperity  and  enlightenment.  It 
avails  nothing.  Among  sea-faring  nations  she 
has  forced  her  way  to  the  front  rank.  It  avails 
nothing.  The  names  which  in  Europe  bear 
tidings  of  intellectual  life  in  Scandinavia  are  al- 
most exclusively  Norwegian.  It  avails  not.  No 
matter  to  what  planes  of  intellectual  life  the 
Norsemen  may  have  risen,  his  kinsmen  (in 
Sweden)  have  only  seen  in  him  a  Scandidavian  of 
a  lower  class.  And  the  phenomenon  is  not 
unique." 

I  need  not,  with  the  author,  go  into  an 
enumeration  of  historical  analogues.  One 
at  least  will  suggest  itself. 

On  account  of  this  feeling,  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing,  the  Liberals 
have  resolved  that  the  union  must  be  re- 
stored to  its  constitutional  basis,  having 
only  these  things  in  common  :  a  king,  war 
and  peace.  They  insist  that  there  is  no  use 
of  arguing  the  impossibility  of  an  inde- 
pendent diplomatic  service  for  each  of 
two  nations  under  one  king.  It  must  be 
made  possible  if  the  union  is  to  continue. 
From  a  constitutional  point  of  view  the 


union  between  Sweden  and  Norway  is 
unique,  and  new  institutions  must  be 
created  if  it  is  to  be  preserved  as  a  de- 
fensive alliance.  Such  an  alliance  the 
Liberals  see  the  benefits  of  maintaining 
in  their  neutrality.  But  they  are  begin- 
ning to  argue  that  the  remote  probability 
of  danger  in  case  of  war  is  much  prefer- 
able to  a  union  where  Norway's  constitu- 
tional right  of  equality  is  persistently  de- 
nied. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  show  that 
even  from  a  business  point  of  view  Nor- 
way should  have  her  own  consuls.  While 
Norway  has  three  times  as  large  a  mer- 
chant marine  as  Sweden,  Sweden  has 
two-thirds  of  the  consulships.  This  is 
enough  to  indicate  the  situation  between 
two  countries  that  are  competitors  for 
commercial  concessions.  And  the  dip- 
lomatic service,  too,  is  to  a  very  great 
extent  engaged  in  attending  to  .  purely 
business  matters.  Less  than  one  case  in 
a  hundred  has  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  international  politics.  A  separate 
diplomatic  service  may  cost  Norway  a  few 
more  dollars  than  the  present  system ; 
but  to  the  Norwegians  who  advocate  it, 
this  question  is  more  than  one  of  dollars 
and  cents.  It  is  one  of  national  honor. 
They  feel  that  Norway,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  her  past  history,  but  also  by  vir- 
tue of  her  achievements  in  the  forefront 
of  modern  civilization,  is  entitled  to  stand 
worthily  by  the  side  of  Sweden. 

A  word  to  show  that  Norway's  political 
aspirations  are  not  out  of  tune  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Emilio  Castelar,  who 
is  certainly  ein  modernce  Geist,  in  a  recent 
article  on  Sweden  and  Norway,  after  hav- 
ing indicated  the  desirability  of  an  alli- 
ance between  Sweden,  Denmark  and 
Norway  as  a  necessary  condition  for 
peace  and  international  progress,  says  : 

•'  But  to  that  end  it  is  necessary  that  each  of 
these  peoples  shall  have  self-government;  for  even 
if  all  three,  in  view  of  their  origin,  may  be  called 
Scandinavian,  each  of  them  constitutes  a  separ- 
ate nationality.  For  this  reason  the  satisfaction 
of  that  demand  now  made  by  the  Norwegians, 
will  promote  harmony  among  the  Scandinavians, 
instead  of  retarding  it.  Every  nation  that  serves 
human  progress  serves  itself.  And  the  nation 
which  in  this  period  of  economic  reaction,  has 
clung  to  free  trade,  and  which  during  the  present 
armed  peace  of  Europe,  has  proposed  interna- 
tional arbitration,  that  nation  deserves  not  only 
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complete  domestic  freedom,  but  also  an  intellect- 
ual and  moral  hegemony  over  people  that  are  not 
so  competent  to  govern  themselves,  or  so  willing 
to  serve  and  promote  modern  culture.  For  this 
reason  I  believe  that  the  Liberal  party's  demand 
for  a  separate  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  deserves 
not  only  unanimous  approval  in  their  native  land, 
but  also  active  support  from  the  liberal  opinion 
of  Europe." 

Castelar,  be  it  remembered,  has  himself 
been  a  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and 
yet  finds  Norway's  demand  a  reasonable 
one. 

One  word  more  to  see  whether  Nor- 
way, in  demanding  absolute  individual 
freedom,  is  running  counter  to  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  the  times.  What  is  that 
tendency  !  Its  trend  has  been  differ- 
ently read  and  interpreted.  Franz  von 
Holtzendorff,  a  high  authority  on  juris- 
prudence, has  put  the  generally  accepted 
opinion  into  these  words :  "  In  recent 
centuries  there  has  been  an  unmistakable 
tendency  toward  the  formation  of  great 
states  at  the  expense  of  smaller  ones." 
Now  is  this  generalization  a  satisfactory 
one?  Does  it  not  apply  better  to  the 
eighteenth  century  than  to  the  nine- 
teenth? Has  there  not  in  this  century, 
been  a  stronger  tendency  toward  separa- 
tion than  toward  consolidation?  During 
the  last  hundred  years,  going  back  a  little 
into  the  eighteenth  century,  three  great 
states  have  been  formed :  The  United 
States  of  America,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
while  more  than  a  score  of  minor  pow- 
ers have  established  themselves  on  the 
American  continent  and  in  Europe,  — 
the  six  European  ones  being  Norway, 
Belgium,  Greece,  Roumania,  Servia,  and 
Bulgaria,  all  of  them,  too,  in  the  teeth  of 
dangerous  opposition.  Others  have  not 
succeeded.  Moreover,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Sigurd  Ibsen,  a  trained  diplomat  who 
had  given  this  question  careful  attention, 
"It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  at  present 
there  is  not  a  single  small  state  in  which 
the  popular  sentiment  favors  a  closer 
constitutional  connection  with  one  or 
several  other  states."  Now  is  not  the 
same  active  principle,  the  same  inner 
cause,  to  be  traced  in  both  of  these 
phenomena  of  consolidation  and  separ- 
ation, namely  "  an  inborn  desire  in  the 
hearts  of  men  to  be  grouped  according 
to  national  individuality?" 


It  was  this  principle  of  nationality  that 
the  Holy  Alliance  fought  against  —  even 
in  little  Norway.  And  England  has 
striven  to  down  this  national  feeling 
within  her  borders.  The  reaction  from 
the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution 
enabled  her  temporarily  to  subdue  it. 
The  ideal  of  the  ruling  class  in  England 
then  was  "  that  all  portions  of  the  British 
Islands  should  be  reduced  to  a  dead 
level  of  institutions,  law,  and  order  under 
their  own  rule."  To-day  England  has 
not  only  an  Irish  question,  but  the  start- 
ling phenomena  of  a  Welsh  question,  to 
which  Parliament  will  doubtless  soon  be 
obliged  to  give  serious  attention. 

This  view  of  a  tendency  toward  indi- 
vidualism is  most  emphatically  asserted  in 
a  recent  work  entitled  "  General  View  of 
the  Political  History  of  Europe"  by 
Ernest  Lavisse,  professor  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.     He  says : 

"  The  immense  development  of  commercial 
intercourse,  the  hundredfold  increase  of  ways  and 
means  of  communication,  the  medley  of  financial 
interests  in  the  exchanges  of  Paris,  London,  and 
Berlin,  constitute  one  of  the  phenomena  of  our 
time;  but  national  individualism  is  another,  of 
an  entirely  opposite  nature.  Nations  have  be- 
come more  estranged  from  one  another,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  growth  of  international  interests. 
.  .  .  The  long  evolution  begun  with  the  ruin  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  hindered  and  sometimes  ar- 
rested by  sentiments,  ideas  and  customs,  is  in  our 
clay  being  completed;  national  individualism  is 
now  an  accomplished  fact.  Where  individualism 
is  of  ethnographical  substance  it  displays  its  irre- 
concilable spirit  in  a  naive  way.  Hungary  is 
thrown  into  a  violent  passion  because  a  flag  is 
placed  where  it  has  no  right  to  be.  Nowhere  is 
the  Tsech  willing  to  hear  the  German  language, 
neither  in  the  school,  nor  in  the  church,  nor  in 
the  court  of  law.  To  be  absorbed  in  one's  self, 
to  contemplate  and  love  one's  self,  and  when  one 
is  proud  of  one's  birth,  to  admire  one's  self — 
that  is  the  psychological  condition  of  a  modern 
people." 

Does  not  this  coat  fit  Norway?  She  s 
has  been  following  the  promptings  of 
this  instinct  of  national  individualism, 
and  will  not  be  checked  by  the  doubtful 
economic  advantages  of  a  closer  union 
with  Sweden.  Imbued  with  this  spirit 
she  has  fought  a  prolonged  strife  with  a 
kindred  country,  and  until  this  spirit  is 
recognized,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
two  peoples  to  live  together,  in  "that 
righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation." 


THE    OXFORD    EIGHTS. 

By  Mabel  Norton  Evans. 


A  BRIGHT,  sunny  day,  clear,  cool 
air,  exquisite  green  over  the  mead- 
ows, lawns  and  trees,  —  Oxford 
looking  its  loveliest,  with  the  picturesque 
old  colleges  in  this  spring  setting,  and 
every  street  gay  with  visitors.  As  you 
walk  down  the  High  street  you  meet 
them  in  shoals  —  tall  girls  and  short  girls, 
fair  maidens  and  dark  maidens,  stately 
matrons  vainly  trying  to  watch  six  pretty 
charges  at  once,  and  the  pretty  charges 
endeavoring  to  appear  unconscious  as 
the  gorgeous  Oxford  undergrads  pass  and 
repass,  regaling  themselves  on  this  unus- 
ual sight.  Oxford's  visitors  are  ladies ; 
she  herself  supplies  the  unlimited  num- 
ber of  the  sterner  sex.  All  day  long 
they  have  been  coming  up,  the  ladies,  — 
every  train  discharging  its  gay  comple- 
ment, till  the  railway  station  reminds  one 
of  a  promenade  concert,  minus  the 
music. 

It  is  the  middle  of  May,  the  weather 
perfect,  the  new  dresses  entirely  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  this  is  Thursday,  the  time  so 
long  looked  forward  to,  —  the  first  day 
of  "The  Eights."  Nothing  is  of  suffi- 
cient importance  in  the  way  of  study  to 
interfere  with  the  pleasures  of  this  week  ; 
even  the  men  who  are  "  in  for  finals  "  a 


fortnight  later  feel  themselves  exempt 
from  study  for  these  seven  happy  days. 
It  will  be  bad  enough  when  all  this  is 
over,  to  set  to  and  grind ;  till  then,  they 
say,  let  us  eat,  drink  and  be  merry. 

During  this  gala  week  there  are  three 
distinct  dresses  worn  by  the  undergradu- 
ates. Light  flannel  trousers  with  the 
college  blazer  and  cap,  and  silk  sashes 
and  ties  to  match,  are  most  suited  for 
the  morning  promenade  when  the  stu- 
dents show  the  colleges  to  their  admiring 
sisters  and  cousins  ;  these  also  do  duty 
on  the  barges  in  the  afternoon,  and  are 
very  becoming.  In  the  evenings,  at  the 
numerous  college  concerts  and  receptions 
which  flourish  during  this  week,  immacu- 
late evening-dress  is  seen  everywhere, 
with  one  costly  orchid  or  pale  rose-bud 
as  boutonniere.  The  Oxford  undergrad- 
uate knows  how  to  dress ;  you  feel  this 
at  once,  but  you  have  no  adequate  idea 
of  it  till  he  is  seen  on  the  towing-path  ! 
You  may  be  a  little  shocked  at  first,  but 
before  the  week  is  over  you  become  used 
to  many  things.  On  the  towing  path 
the  gentleman  appears  en  deshabille,  — 
and  in  uniform,  for  they  all  follow  the 
same  custom.  Last  year's  white  flannel 
cut  off  three  inches  above  the  knee,  bare 
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legs  from  this  down  to  socks  and  tennis 
shoes  ;  and  above,  the  thinnest  of  guern- 
seys or  a  sweater,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature !  Unlike  the  other  two  cos- 
tumes, this  one  requires  to  be  freely 
bespattered  with  mud ;  and  the  college 
cap  which  surmounts  the  whole  must  be 
worn  with  the  peak  well  over  one  ear. 

Oxford  possesses  two  rivers,  the  Char- 
well —  familiarly  called  the  "  Char,"  — 
and  the  Isis.  Many  Americans  would 
question  their  right  to  be  called  rivers  ; 
but  what  they  lack  in  breadth  they  gain 
in  beauty.  England  could  ill  afford  the 
loss  of  land  required  by  a  Mississippi  or 
St.  Lawrence,  so  she  runs  her  rivers  small 
and  grows  her  pollard  willows  and  ivy- 
clad  oaks    along    the    sides ;    they  bend 


and  nod  to  one 
another  across  the 
water  till  they  al- 
most touch,  and 
shade  and  sun  fleck 
the  ripples,  so  that, 
drifting  or  paddling 
along  them,  you  wish  for  nothing  more. 
From  Iffley  past  the  Christ  Church 
Meadows,  the  Isis  is  comparatively  broad 
and  gently  curved.  This  is  the  stretch 
on  which  attention  is  chiefly  centred  dur- 
ing "The  Eights."  The  boats  start  a 
little  above  Iffley  Mill  —  that  spot  so 
often  seen  by  visitors  to  Oxford  —  race 
up  through  a  narrow  bend  called  "  The 
Gut,"  where  most  of  the  bumps  are  made, 
past  "The  Willows"  and  Christ  Church 
Meadows,  and  finish  above  the  college 
barges,  the  whole  course  being  about  a 
mile  in  length.  The  method  is  not  the 
usual  one  of  starting  abreast  and  seeing 
who  can  first  pass  the  winning  line.  For 
even  on  this  broad  part  of  the  river  —  a 
hundred     feet  —  thirteen    boats     could 
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scarcely  row  abreast ;  and  Oxford  has 
suited  its  racing  to  its  river.  On  the 
right  bank  of  the  Isis,  at  the  start,  a  num- 
ber of  punts  are  moored  a  boat's  length 
apart,  and  against  these  the  shells  are 
held  an  oar's  length  off,  till  the  moment 
arrives.  At  five  minutes  before  the  hour 
a  cannon  is  fired,  and  the  eight  men  in 
each  craft  remove  their  blazers  and 
sweaters,  receive  last  words  of  good  ad- 
vice from  a  multitude  of  their  fellow- 
students  on  the  bank,  slide  their  seats, 
rattle  their  oars,  and  wait  for  the  second 
bang  —  one  minute  before  the  hour. 
During  the  minute  a  man  in  each  punt 
calls  out  the  seconds,  first  by  fives,  and 
then  "  ten,  nine,  eight,  seven,  six,  five, 
four,   three,   two,   one,"    the    excitement 


up  into  many  sounds,  —  the  firing  of 
pistols  and  springing  of  rattles  ringing 
out  above  the  roar  of  hundreds  of  Eng- 
lish voices,  the  men  mad  with  excite- 
ment as  they  rush  along  the  towing-path 
urging  on  their  crews. 

The  end  to  be  accomplished  is  to 
"bump  "  the  boat  rowing  ahead.  To  do 
this  it  is  necessary  to  run  the  bow  of  one 
slightly  past  the  stern  of  the  other,  when 
by  a  quick  turn  of  the  rudder  the  touch 
is  made,  the  "  cox  "  of  the  bumped  boat 
throws  up  his  hand,  and  the  two  boats 
drop  out  of  the  race,  —  to  change  places 
when  they  next  row.  In  this  manner 
a  boat  may  gradually  work  its  way  up  the 
line,  it  being  possible  to  rise  one  place 
each  day.     The  boat  rowing  at  the  head 


Barges  on  the  Isis. 


growing  more  and  more  intense,  and  per- 
fect stillness  reigning,  till,  as  the  last 
second  is  called,  the  cannon  and  boats 
go  off  simultaneously,  the  oars  cutting 
into  the  water,  and  the  long,  light  boats 
leaping  away  like  living  things.  There 
is  no  more  silence  then  !  Up  on  the 
barges  the  start  is  out  of  sight,  but  the 
cannon  is  distinctly  heard,  and  its  report 
is  followed  by  a  low  rumbling  sound, 
which  grows  and  grows  and   then  splits 


of  the  Lower  Division  —  four-thirty  race 
—  is  called  the  Sandwich  boat,  and  rows 
again  at  the  foot  in  the  six  o'clock  race, 
thus  forming  the  connecting  link.  If  the 
Sandwich  boat  is  bumped  in  the  first  race, 
the  successful  crew  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  two  bumps  in  one  day  as 
they  row  again  in  the  First  Division. 

Every  college  that  has  an  Eight  has  al- 
so a  "barge."  These  barges  are  moored 
along  the  left  side  of  the  river,  from  the 
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finish,  in  the  order  held  by  the  different 
college  crews  after  the  last  year's  races. 
They  are  two- storey  affairs,  resembling 
house-boats,  gaily  painted  in  the  colors 
oi  the  colleges  to  which  they  belong,  and 
each  flying  its  college  flag.  The  upper 
story  consists  of  an  open  railed  deck,  on 
which  the  guests  sit  or'  stand  during  the 
race ;  when  the  first  race  is  over  the 
company  goes  below,  where  there  is  a 
pleasant  room  in  which  ladies  connected 


ture  "  of  the  races  is  for  sale  and  your 
pennies  are  invested.  It  gives  the  order 
of  the  start  on  the  first  day,  the  bumps 
made,  and  the  positions  on  the  previous 
evening ;  also  the  color  of  the  colleges, 
which  latter  information  the  uninitiated 
find  very  necessary. 

The  race  paper, "  The  Rattle,"  is  eagerly 
bought  and  read,  as  it  contains  all  the 
local  gossip,  with  amusing  personals,  at- 
tempts at  jokes  and  original  poetry.     Its 


The  Broad  Walk. 


with  the  college  dispense  tea  and  cake, 
and  that  thin  bread  and  butter,  which  is 
one  of  the  features  of  English  life. 

Between  the  races  a  great  deal  of  walk- 
ing is  done  up  and  down  the  gravel  path 
which  runs  along  the  river-bank  beside 
the  barges.  Here  one  meets  friends  from 
rival  colleges,  who  crow  over  one  if  their 
crew  has  made  a  bump,  or  mourn  if  they 
have  been  bumped.  As  soon  too  as  a 
race  is  over,  the  clear  path  of  the  river 
is  immediately  covered  with  innumerable 
small  craft  of  all  description,  the  occu- 
pants exchanging  greetings  and  bons  mots 
with  one  another,  while  the  shells  for  the 
next  race  appear,  and  the  cox's  "Are  you 
ready?  — Paddle  !  "  followed  by  a  simul- 
laneous  dip  of  eight  oars  and  a  forward 
shoot  of  the  boat,  tells  that  the  men  of 
muscle  are  stretching  themselves  for  the 
next  race. 

On  the  gravel  path,  too,  the  "  litera- 


motto  is  from  the  "  Lotos  Eaters ;  "  most 
true  of  Oxford  during  the  Eights  : 

"  In  the  afternoon  they  came  into  a  land 
In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon." 

On  the  second  day  of  the  race  at 
which  the  writer  was  present,  as  the  gay 
crowd  wended  its  way  homeward,  much 
scurrying  into  shelters  was  caused  by  a 
brisk  snow-storm  of  full  ten  minutes. 
"The  Rattle  "  was  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  the  next  day  the  "  Christmas  Num- 
ber" appeared  and  was  lustily  carried 
through  the  May  sunshine.  The  weather 
forecast  on  the  first  page  read  as  follows : 

"  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  many  cor- 
respondents, we  have  seen  about  the  weather. 

This  afternoon  by  kind  permission  of  the  Rev. 
the  Vice  Chancellor  and  the  Right  Worshipful 
the  Mayor,  the  temperature  will  be  up  to  "fever 
heat,"  no  wind,  and  a  blazing  and  unbearable  sun. 

(Bold  of  them  !  As  at  present  there  are  eight 
degrees  of  frost !   Ed.') 

During  the  week  the  men  vie  with  each 
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other  in  the  floral  decorations  of  their 
rooms,  and  many  small  parties  prefer  to 
have  their  tea  in  these  cosy  quarters  to 
being  crushed  on  the  barges.  Happy 
are  they  who  may  enter  these  sacred 
precincts,  with  their  easy  chairs,  open 
fires,  gay  rugs,  photographic  shrine,  and 
deep  cushioned  window-seats  overlooking 
the  " quads"  or  the  college  garden. 
The  surpassing  beauty  and  greenness  of 
the  lawns  are  said  to  have  raised  the 
envy  of  one  American  visitor  who  enquir- 
ed eagerly  how  they  were  brought  to  such 
perfection.  "But  we  roll  and  water  ours," 
she  answered  in  some  heat  at  the  simpli- 
city of  the  prescription.  "  That  is  all  that 
is  necessary,"  was  the  response;  "that 
is  all  we  have  done  for  the  last  four  huu- 
dred  years.  !  " 

If  he  has  ever  been  an  Oxford  man, 
nothing  renews  the  youth  of  the  specta- 
tor like  the  sights  and  sounds  of  this 
week ;  no  matter  how  the  cares  of  busi- 
ness or  the  duties  of  professional  life  may 
bind  him  down,  let  him  once  more  walk 
through  the  Christ  Church  Meadows  and 
on  with  the  multitude  to  the  river,  let 
him  see  the  jaunty  crews  come  shooting 
down  to  position,  let  him  hear  the  quick 
decisive  orders  of  the  "cox"  —  and  no 
cares  can  distract  his  attention.  Let  him 
hear   that    well-known     distant     murmur 


grow  into  a  roar,  let  him  see  the  boats 
come  round  the  bend,  every  man  strain- 
ing to  his  utmost,  let  him  view  the  yelling 
tide  on  the  towing-path  and  the  eager 
throngs  on  the  barges — and  decorum  is 
thrown  to  the  winds,  there  is  frantic 
pounding  with  stick  or  umbrella  when 
the  noise  at  last  gives  out,  and  nothing  is 
remembered  but  the  keen  joy  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  the  days  when  he  was  one  of  the 
men  in  the  boats  seems  so  near  that 
youth  is  renewed  and  no  extravagance  is 
too  great.  Only  a  year  or  two  ago  a  rever- 
end bishop  in  regalia  of  gaiters  and  apron 
was  seen  rushing  along  the  towing-path 
and,  despite  his  corpulence,  keeping  well 
to  the  fore  as  he  urged  on  the  members 
of  his  whilom  crew.  He  had  only  meant 
to  be  an  onlooker,  but  —  ! 

Yes,  it  is  a  happy  week,  and  a  week 
not  easily  forgotten  by  anyone  fortunate 
enough  to  have  enjoyed  its  delights.  The 
lovely  old  colleges  sleeping  among  their 
gardens,  half  hidden  in  ivy,  the  song  of 
the  nightingale,  the  larks  rising  from  the 
meadows,  the  shade  of  Addison's  Walk, 
and  the  gorgeousness  of  the  parks  with 
their  profusion  of  flowers  and  shrubs  — 
all  linger  in  one's  memory,  and  form  a 
beautiful  background  for  the  brightness, 
the  excitement  and  the  fun  of  the  Ox- 
ford "  Eights." 
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By  Helen    Campbell. 
IX.  —  Continued. 


OME  inward  impulse  seemed 
to  compel  her  words,  and 
she  looked  at  her  host  with 
a  half  wonder  why  they  came 
now,  and  if  he  would  rise 
indefence  of  his  theory.  He 
was  quite  silent,  but  any 
deficiency  was  covered  by  Miss  Barrows, 
who,  after  an  astonished  pause,  began  a 
series  of  questions  as  to  the  American 
school  system,  and  American  methods 
with  children  in  general,  arraigning  them 
so  fiercely  that  Marion,  after  various  ad- 
missions, found  herself  obliged  to  defend 
such  advantages  as  were  bound  up  with 
the  bundle  of  errors. 

"  Your  women  are  the  natural  result  of 
this  system,"  Miss  Barrows  went  on, 
calmly  unconvinced  by  any  of  Marion's 
points.  "  I  find  them  very  pretty.  It  is 
singular  how  pretty  they  are,  though  most 
of  them  lack  repose,  but  there  is  no 
breadth  of  view,  and  strange  limitations 
of  thought  in  many  ways.  It  is  a  certain 
crudeness  that  I  object  to.  You  will 
pardon  me,  Miss  Lacy.  I  am  simply 
seeking  information,  and  I  am  determined 
to  understand  America,  if  I  can.  I 
should  suppose  the  trouble  is  you  have 
no  scholars,  and  your  rich  are  most  of 
them  hopelessly  vulgar ;  that  is,  I  judge 
so  by  those  who  travel." 

"  Till  you  have  been  over  to  see  for 
yourself  you  cannot  really  judge,"  said 
Marion,  half  amused  and  half  indignant  at 
the  tone  of  rather  pleased  depreciation. 
"  We  are  very  crude,  of  course,  but  then 
a  hundred  years  is  not  a  long  life  for  a 
nation,  which  began  with  an  unsubdued 
country  and  has  lived  through  three  wars, 
not  counting  the  minor  ones." 

"All  of  them  very  unnecessary,"  inter- 
jected Miss  Barrows  decisively. 

"  When  you  do  go  over,"  Marion  went 
on,  ignoring  the  remark,  "  I  think  you 
will   find   the    scholarly    element   stronger 


than  you  imagine,  and  though  you  will 
miss  the  sense  of  repose,  and  encounter 
the  mercantile  spirit  everywhere,  I  doubt 
if  it  is  more  keenly  developed  than  in 
shop-keeping  London,  or  in  your  great 
manufacturing  towns." 

"That  is  what  we  fight,"  said  Miss 
Barrows,  discontentedly.  "  But  in  the 
meantime  there  is  something  better,  while 
with  you  the  spirit  rules.  You  have  no 
galleries,  nor  museums  ;  no  art,  no  popular 
taste,  no  music.  The  daily  life  is  utterly 
barren,  I  am  told,  and  on  very  excellent 
authority." 

"  Naturally,  because  the  English  Puri- 
tan eschewed  them  all  and  set  the  seal  of 
his  barbarism  upon  us  in  the  beginning. 
You  did  not  escape  entirely,  if  the  traces 
of  their  theories  still  to  be  seen  in  your 
cathedrals  is  to  be  believed.  We  are 
just  emerging  from  that  repression,  and 
ready  now  for  whatever  art  can  do  for  us. 
She  has  begun.  We  work  swiftly,  and 
good  work  is  already  understood.  I  can 
even  imagine  that  our  result,  in  the  end, 
may  be  quite  as  high  as  yours,  though 
naturally  all  of  the  new  school.  But  the 
love  of  beauty  and  the  sense  of  form  and 
color  seem  to  be  keener  with  us  than 
with  you,  in  spite  of  all  this  inheritance 
of  beauty  about  you.  We  cannot  miss  it 
in  the  end." 

The  shadow  of  a  smile  flickered  about 
John  Ballantyne's  mouth,  and  vanished. 

"  I  was  told  that  you  were  very  Angli- 
can in  your  tendencies,"  said  Mr.  Bar- 
rows with  a  laugh.  "  But  evidently  you 
have  not  been  understood.  You  will  be 
able  to  define  yourself  to  yourself  on  all 
points  when  you  leave  Anne's  hands,  for 
she  gives  her  talent  for  cross-examination 
full  play,  and  she  has  no  hesitation  in 
expressing  her  opinions." 

"  We  all  come  from  the  same  stock," 
said  Marion,  coloring  a  little,  and  amazed 
at  the  undercurrent  of  indignation  which 
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had  made  its  flow  felt.  "  It  is  the  growth 
of  the  mercantile  spirit  in  both  countries 
that  is  responsible  for  the  decay  of  art." 

"  Oh,  art,  art  !  "  interrupted  Mr.  Bar- 
rows, tempestuously.  "  I  am  sick  to 
death  of  this  feeble  wail  over  the  death 
of  art,  as  if  it  meant  manliness  or  strength 
or  courage,  or  any  other  high  virtue.  The 
Spartans  had  no  art,  but  they  have  man- 
aged to  leave  some  record  behind  them." 

"A  name  or  two  and  a  great  battle," 
said  Ballantyne.  "  That  is  all,  and  these 
only  for  the  student  who  knows  history, 
while  Greek,  art  and  thought  are  for  eyes 
and  soul  in  all  time.  A  few  Englishmen 
believe  this,  and  such  art  spirit  as  is  left 
is  due  to  them,  and  will  be  wiped  out  if 
you  Socialists  have  your  way." 

"What!"  cried  Mr.  Barrows  with  a 
shake  of  his  tawny  mane.  "You  are 
one  of  us.  What  do  you  mean  by  deny- 
ing the  faith?" 

"I  am  one  of  you,  yes,  up  to  a  certain 
point.  I  am  ready  for  most  of  your 
reforms.  But  when  you  have  killed 
monopoly,  shortened  working  hours,  made 
education  a  state  matter,  and  seen  that  a 
chance  for  all  is  certain,  beyond  that  I 
will  not  go,  since  I  claim  the  right  to  my 
own  individuality,  and  must  live  my  life 
in  my  own  fashion  secure  from  dictation 
from  the  State.  It  is  because  the  real  art 
spirit  includes  this  individual  liberty ;  — 
because  there  can  be  no  real  art  without 
it,  that  I  look  for  its  coming  again  as  a 
part  of  the  new  civilization." 

"So  far,"  said  Mr.  Barrows,  "it  has 
brought  death  in  its  train  and  that  is  all. 
There  is  not  a  monument  of  the  past 
whose  cement  is  not  mingled  with  human 
blood  and  tears,  and  whose  foundations 
are  not  on  human  bones.  The  story  of 
art  is  the  story  of  outrage  and  oppression 
from  the  beginning  of  time.  Of  the  mid- 
dle ages  with  their  mawkish  saints  and 
Madonnas  it  is  the  record  of  a  supersti- 
tion that  has  delayed  the  world's  true 
progress  hundreds  of  years,  and  still  de- 
lays it.  Away  with  it  all,  and  let  us  have 
a  clean  start  once  more." 

"  You  scout  the  past,  yet  how  will  you 
escape  its  inheritance?"  his  host  said 
after  a  moment's  silence.  "  It  is  your 
blood  and  bone ;  the  marrow  of  your 
thought.     If  you  wiped  out  every  record 


to-morrow,  you  would  still  remain  what 
it  has  made  you." 

"The  old  battle,"  Miss  Barrows  said, 
discontentedly.  "  For  a  man  who  counts 
himself  radical,  you  have  the  most  extra- 
ordinary streaks  of  conservatism,  John. 
The  point  is,  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  people,  and  I  see  no  way  but  to  wipe 
out  just  such  obstacles,  as  for  instance, 
this  good-for-naught  obstructionist  that 
you  call  Queen  of  Badgeley-on-Thames." 

"  Wipe  them  all  out,"  began  her  brother 
energetically,  but  at  this  moment  Price 
entered,  and  going  up  to  Mr.  Ballantyne, 
said  something  in  a  low  tone. 

"'My  mother  is  not  so  well,"  he  said, 
rising  at  once.  "You  will  take  care  of 
Miss  Lacy,  Miss  Barrows,  and  if  I  can- 
not return  you  will  understand." 

"  Perfectly,"  Miss  Barrows  said,  with  a 
gentler  look  than  Marion  had  seen  on  her 
face.  "A  son  among  a  million,"  she 
added,  as  he  went  out.  "  He  worships 
the  ground  she  treads,  and  she  does  the 
same  by  him.  They  are  two  lovers,  and 
yet  she  has  half  killed  him." 

"  Because  at  bottom,  call  it  what  fine 
names  you  like,  it  is  cursed  selfishness," 
said  her  brother.  "  You  need  not  shake 
your  head  at  me.  I  admire  Mrs.  Ballan- 
tyne and  you  know  it,  but  she  has  been  a 
millstone  about  his  neck." 

"  That  shows  how  much  a  man  can 
understand,"  said  Miss  Barrows  unruf- 
fled. "  Except  for  this  business  of  doing 
what  he  calls  'going  home,'  they  are  of 
one  mind.  Why  should  he  go  ?  —  I  say. 
He  thinks  he  is  American,  but  he  is  Eng- 
lish, and  he  will  find  it  so  when  he  once 
gets  among  those  depressing  Yankees. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Lacy.  I  cannot 
keep  in  mind  that  you  are  American, 
any  more  than  that  he  is,  for  you  have 
not  their  voice  nor  way,  nor  anything, 
but  you  are  just  a  nice  English  girl." 

"Thanks,"  said  Marion  with  a  little 
flush.  "  But  I  am  American  all  the  same. 
You  do  not  know  us  yet." 

"You  and  John  are  enough,"  returned 
Miss  Barrows.  "  I'll  know  no  more  till  I 
must.  WTe  will  have  our  coffee  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  then,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  we  must  go,  for  Jack  has  some  one 
to  see.  Will  you  come  and  look  at  the 
cottage  to-morrow?" 
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"  I  am  promised  to  Mrs.  Earnshaw  for 

the  morning,  and  I  go  up  at  noon,"  Marion 
began,  but  Miss  Barrows  broke  in. 

"  Oh,  you  will  not  go  at  noon.  Mrs. 
Ballantyne  will  want  you  and  you  will 
stay.'* 

"  I  think  not,"  Marion  said  as  they 
went  into  the  drawing-room,  where  Mr. 
Barrows  drank  his  coffee  in  a  pre-occu- 
pied  way,  the  pair  leaving  immediately. 
Marion  wandered  about  the  room  for  a 
time,  played  a  little,  and  then,  fearing 
that  the  sound  might  reach  the  sick  room, 
chose  a  book  from  the  library,  and  went 
to  her  own  room,  with  a  feeling  that 
many  days  had  passed  since  she  came 
under  the  new  roof,  and  had  looked  on 
the  white  wraith  who  still  was  called  its 
mistress. 

X. 

Three  weeks  later,  Marion,  rowing  up 
the  river,  with  long  pauses  at  one  and 
another  of  its  fascinating  bends,  stopped 
suddenly  as  a  look  toward  the  narrow 
path  winding  down  through  the  meadows, 
showed  her  the  familiar  figure  in  gray,  for 
which  she  had  had  more  than  one  longing, 
and  Miss  Ryde,  as  she  came  nearer,  waved 
her  umbrella  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Eleanor  gave  me  no  peace,"  she  said 
as  Marion,  who  had  run  her  boat  up  on 
the  shore,  sprang  out  and  went  toward 
her,  her  tired  face  full  of  satisfaction. 
"  Your  notes  told  nothing.  Mrs.  Ballan- 
tyne is  a  leech,  and  you  are  of  the  stuff 
that  lends  itself  to  such  blood-sucking, 
and  calls  it  '  doing  one's  duty.'  I  have 
run  down  to  find  out  what  the  matter  is, 
and  why  you  do  not  come  back  to  the 
place  where  you  belong." 

"  I  belong  anywhere,  you  know," 
Marion  said,  holding  Miss  Ryde's  warm, 
firm  hand  with  a  sense  of  strength  and 
dependability  that  was  very  comforting. 

"  Fiddle-de-dee  !  "  said  Miss  Ryde 
energetically.  "You  belong  where  you 
had  settled  down,  and  where  there  is  dis- 
tinct work  for  you  to  do.  Eleanor  says 
she  believes  now  in  re-incarnation,  for 
you  have  come  to  us  so  much  like  our 
own  that  you  must  have  been  so  in  a 
previous  state.  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  child.  We  miss  you.  I  am 
come   to  take   you   back   and   to  blow  a 


breath  of  common  sense  into  this  paral- 
yzed and  inert  hole.  I  know  it.  I  have 
stayed  here,  heaven  help  me  !  You  do 
not  want  to  row  any  more,  do  you?  If 
you  do,  I  will  get  in,  and  you  may  take 
me  where  you  like.  I  want  to  talk  with 
you." 

"  Then  I  will  row  up  to  the  next  bend, 
where  there  is  an  old  tree  and  a  seat. 
You  see  that  I  am  prepared  for  it.  Here 
is  a  rug  and  my  sketch  book,  and  one  to 
read ;  —  in  short,  everything  I  take  to 
convince  myself  that  I  propose  to  be 
employed,  and  then  leave  unused  from 
pure  laziness.     Did  you  ever  do  so?" 

"  Pure  tiredness,"  repeated  Miss  Ryde 
vindictively,  as  she  took  her  place  facing 
Marion,  and  noted  the  dark  circles  under 
her  eyes,  and  the  worn  look  of  her  face. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  does  every- 
body mean?  Why  hasn't  John  Ballan- 
tyne sent  you  home?" 

"  He  is  not  in  the  least  responsible," 
Marion  said  quickly.  "  It  is  quite  my- 
self. I  chose  to  stay  because  it  seemed 
to  comfort  Mrs.  Ballantyne,  and  because, 
—  I  can't  tell  how,  but  I  felt  that  I  must. 
Price  went  up  with  Mr.  Ballantyne,  and 
got  everything  that  I  needed,  and  he  even 
took  the  trouble  to  bring  down  my  clay,  — 
the  little  figure  I  was  modelling,  but  I 
have  not  touched  it.  There  is  so  much 
to  do  ;   so  many  interests." 

"Whose?  "  said  Miss  Ryde  grimly. 

"  Everybody's.  I  seem  to  know  the 
whole  village,  even  to  the  Queen  herself, 
who  has  taken  a  violent  fancy  to  me,  but 
persists  in  believing  me  one  of  the  origi- 
nal colonists  in  America,  and  a  piece 
somehow  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in 
which  her  father  took  part.  She  upbraids 
me  as  if  I  had  begun  it,  and  then  says, 
'Well,  after  all,  you  are  more  English 
than  American,  if  you  are  a  rebel,  and 
now  you  had  better  stay  where  there  is 
law  and  order,  and  learn  your  duty.'  " 

"  Humph  !  "  said  Miss  Ryde.  Marion 
looked  at  her  but  went  on. 

"  She  insists  on  my  going  there  every 
day,  and  inquires,  for  instance,  how  I 
dared  to  take  part  in  anything  so  atro- 
cious as  throwing  good  tea  overboard,  or 
what  insolent  streak  led  me  to  help  in 
such  a  document  as  the  Declaration  of 
Independence?     She  pities  me  for  hav- 
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ing  come  up  among  such  a  God-defying, 
lawless,  blood-thirsty  set  of  savages,  who 
defied  their  lawful  king  and  murdered  his 
soldiers.  It  gives  me  a  most  extraordi- 
nary feeling,  for  she  knows  more  about  it 
than  I  do,  in  detail  at  least,  since  she  re- 
members every  word  her  father  ever  told 
her,  and  it  is  as  fresh  as  yesterday." 

"  You  are  evading  me,"  said  Miss  Ryde, 
severely.  "  It  is  not  the  maundering  of 
a  wild  old  woman  that  has  given  you 
such  a  look ;  a  look  that  might  come  if 
you  had  signed  a  compact  with  the  devil." 

"I  feel  as  if  I  had,  almost,"  Marion 
said,  hardly  above  her  breath.  She  had 
started  visibly  at  the  words,  and  now  as 
she  rowed  in  to  shore,  and  held  the  boat 
steady  for  Miss  Ryde,  avoided  her  look, 
and  busied  herself  with  arranging  the  rug 
and  fastening  the  boat  securely. 

"  This  is  all  perfectly  comfortable,  and 
now  you  are  to  tell  me  why  you  have  set- 
tled down  here,  and  why  you  are  worn  to 
a  thread  paper,"  said  Miss  Ryde  calmly, 
as  she  took  her  place,  but  with  a  tone 
compelling  definite  reply.  "  Have  you 
been  nursing  this  white  vampire?  " 

"How  can  you!"  said  Marion  indig- 
nantly. "  She  is  most  lovely,  and  won- 
derful and  unselfish.  It  is  only  that  her 
mind  is  set  on  this  one  thing,  and  I  can- 
not do  what  she  wishes.  Really,  I  ought 
to  go  away,  but  she  holds  me  so  I  can- 
not." 

"It  is  well  that  I  know  you  are  not  a 
fool,"  said  Miss  Ryde,  who  had  set  her 
lips  firmly  as  she  listened,  "  for  I  suppose, 
you  know  you  are  talking  like  one.  How 
does  she  hold  you?" 

"I  wish  I  knew,"  Marion  answered, 
meeting  Miss  Ryde's  eyes  with  a  look  so 
troubled,  that  the  elder  woman  bent  for- 
ward and  patted  her  cheek. 

"  Poor  little  girl,"  she  said.     "  Well?  " 

"I  was  going  away  the  next  day," 
Marion  went  on.  "She  was  ill  again 
after  that  first  night,  and  Mr.  Ballantyne 
was  with  her  till  early  morning.  I  had 
talked  with  her  before  that;  a  strange 
talk,  as  if  she  had  always  known  me  and 
had  a  right  to  ask  what  she  pleased,  and 
she  did  almost,  because  she  had  known 
my  father  and  the  rest.  Then  she  asked 
for  me  when  she  felt  better  again,  for  she 
goes  up  and  down  in  an  hour  in  some 


strange  way,  and  she  begged  me  to  stay 
because  I  did  her  so  much  good  she  said. 
She  wanted  me  to  sit  by  her,  and  then  to 
read  to  her  a  little,  and  each  day  she 
held  me  tighter  and  tighter.  I  am  with 
her  a  good  deal,  and  when  I  go  out  of 
the  room,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  left  a  part  of 
my  life  behind.  It  is  her  wish  that  makes 
it  so  hard.  She  thinks  that  I  can,  if  I 
will,  make  her  son  hate  America  and  be 
willing  never  to  go  back.  When  she 
begged  me  at  first,  I  said  I  would  try, 
because  I  had  thought  little  or  nothing 
about  it,  and  could  not  realize  what  it 
might  mean  to  him.  Now  I  do  not  wish 
one  more  particle  for  myself,  the  return, 
than  I  did  when  I  left  it,  nor  shall  I.  But 
all  this  questioning  and  sifting  by  these 
people  has  defined  to  me  some  things 
that  were  never  clear  before.  He  ought 
to  go  if  he  wishes  it,  if  only  to  find  how 
mistaken  he  is.  I  have  to  admit  the  old 
ideal  that  was  there  once,  but  he  will  not 
find  it  now.  It  is  dead,  and  he  will  break 
his  heart  over  it.  That  I  believe.  It  is 
a  sort  of  insanity  that  makes  her  hold 
him  so  to  an  old  promise,  but  she  says  it 
will  be  his  death,  with  the  look  of  an  old 
prophetess.  How  can  we  tell  if  she  may 
not  be  a  true  one  after  all?" 

"True  fiddlestick!"  said  Miss  Ryde 
with  fury.  "  Of  all  the  irrational,  wrong- 
headed,  unnatural  ways  of  looking  at 
things,  Laura  Ballantyne's  takes  the  palm. 
Where  John  gets  a  gleam  of  common 
sense  is  a  mystery,  much  more  how  he 
keeps  it.  You  have  had  enough  of  this, 
and  you  are  going  up  with  me  to-morrow 
morning.  You  are  doing  no  good  here 
to  yourself  or  anybody  else.  She  may 
go  on  this  way  for  the  next  thirty  years. 
These  people  who  are  always  dying,  never 
do  die.     Come  away." 

"She  is  beautiful,"  said  Marion.  "It 
is  like  talking  with  a  disembodied  spirit, 
almost.  She  has  such  beautiful  thoughts 
and  fancies.     She  is  so  wonderful." 

"Fancies,  yes,"  returned  Miss  Ryde. 
"  There  is  bewitchment  about  her.  That 
I  grant,  and  John,  with  his  romantic  love 
for  her,  is  befuddled  like  all  of  us.  Come 
away.  You  have  better  things  to  do,  and 
so  have  I.  John  Ballantyne  must  work 
out  his  salvation  and  so  must  you,  and 
these  people  have  naught  to  do  with  it  or 
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you,  and  little  with  him  in  any  way,  did 
he  but  know  it.  His  mother  thought  he 
would  marry  one  of  the  Earnshaw  girls, 
and  settle  into  an  English  gentleman,  and 
he  might  have  done  worse,  but  he  has 
never  been  in  love.  I  believe  he  does 
not  mean  to  be  on  this  side  the  sea, 
though  it  comes  where  it  will,  God  help 
us  all  t " 

A  sudden  flush  dyed  Marion's  cheeks, 
and  deepened  under  Miss  Ryde's  eyes. 
She  turned  to  the  boat,  and  that  lady, 
after  one  astonished  moment,  came,  it 
was  plain,  to  some  inward  resolution,  for 
she  smiled  cheerfully,  and,  as  they  sped 
down  stream,  talked  steadily  of  the  last 
club,  and  of  various  people  who  had  been 
brought  experimentally  by  Mr.  Beresford 
to  her  last  Sunday  evening,  and  proved 
first  amusing  and  then  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious, one  of  them  being  a  stout  Amer- 
ican medium,  who  had  persisted  in  seeing 
spirits  behind  everybody's  chair,  and  had 
undertaken  to  name  them,  failing  disas- 
trously. Ballantyne  was  at  the  boat-land- 
ing as  they  reached  it,  and  came  forward 
with  an  amazed  look  as  he  saw  Miss 
Ryde. 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,  John,"  she  said.  "I  got 
off  at  Heading,  for  I  wanted  my  old  walk 
through  the  fields  and  along  the  river 
path,  and  there  was  this  child  just  as  I 
came  to  it.  I  sent  some  luggage  on  by  a 
Badgeley  boy,  and  it  is  there  by  this  time 
unless  the  Queen  has  special  hours  for 
passage  over  her  bridge." 

"  You  had  forsworn  Badgeley  so  abso- 
lutely," he  said,  "  that  we  could  not  sup- 
pose you  would  ever  come  again.  Every- 
body would  be  at  the  house  this  evening 
if  they  knew  you  were  here." 

"  Fate  can  order  that,"  said  Miss 
Ryde.  "  I  came  for  Miss  Lacy.  We  want 
her  in  Chelsea,  and  there  are  some  pic- 
tures Eleanor  says  she  must  see  at  once. 
She  is  to  do  as  she  pleases,  however." 

"That  point  will  have  to  be  settled 
with  my  mother,  I  fancy.  She  will  hold 
fast." 

"  I  think  I  will  go  up,"  said  Marion, 
with  an  evident  effort.  "  I  will  come 
down  again  if  I  am  really  needed,  but 
Mrs.  Jiallantyne  is  quite  her  self  now;  a 
delightful  self,  and  it  is  a  dear  old  place, 
but  I  have  lingered  long  enough." 


"  I  shall  not  urge.  You  know  best," 
said  Miss  Ryde,  who  had  looked  at  both 
quietly,  and  gave  a  little  nod  as  she 
stepped  through  the  long  window,  and 
then  went  forward  to  Mrs.  Earnshaw, 
who  came  flying  over  the  lawn. 

"  Barbara  Ryde !  You !  And  why 
wouldn't  you  come  before, —  and  will  you 
stay  now?  " 

"  A  night,"  said  Miss  Ryde,  submitting 
to  be  folded  to  Mrs.  Earnshaw's  capacious 
breast,  but  shaking  herself  vigorously 
when  the  embrace  ended. 

"Always  the  same,"  Mrs.  Earnshaw 
said,  "  and  none  but  me  would  forgive 
the  way  you  go  on  if  you're  but  touched. 
Sure  it's  time  you  came,  for  you're  need- 
ed," she  added,  with  a  significant  glance 
toward  the  pair  who  had  gone  into  the 
library,  and  stood  before  the  window. 

"  I  want  no  words,"  said  Miss  Ryde, 
decisively.  "  Man's  meddling,  or  woman's 
either,  mars  and  not  makes,  if  there's 
aught  like  that  in  question.  I  will  use 
my  own  eyes,  my  dear,  and  do  better  left 
to  myself." 

"  Crusty  as  ever,"  said  Mrs.  Earnshaw, 
with  her  mellow  laugh.  "  Go  your  way 
as  you  will,  but  you  will  take  your  cup  of 
tea  with  us.  They  come  at  five  just  as 
always,  and  it  will  not  steal  much  of  your 
time.  'Tis  five  now,  indeed,  but  I  dare 
say  you  are  tired,  Barbara." 

"  Not  I,"  returned  Miss  Ryde,  march- 
ing across  the  little  lawn  and  brandishing 
her  umbrella  as  she  went.  Mr.  Earnshaw 
greeted  her  courteously,  but  evidently 
with  certain  mental  reservations,  and 
Marion  smiled  as  she  saw  the  look  with 
which  Miss  Ryde  regarded  him,  and  the 
sudden  twinkle  which  announced  a  reso- 
lution. 

"  It's  a  satisfaction  to  think  of  a  live 
man  down  here,  who  will  not  mince 
words,"  she  began  in  a  pause  which  came  ■ 
at  last,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Earnshaw's  best 
efforts  to  keep  the  conversation  away 
from  dangerous  subjects.  She  had  looked 
apprehensively  at  Miss  Ryde  now  and 
then,  quite  conscious  that  mischief  was  in 
her  mind,  and  uncertain  what  form  it 
might  take.  That  lady,  in  the  meantime, 
sipped  her  tea  and  looked  calmly  over 
her  cup  at  her  antagonist. 

"  Barrows  will  never  stop  for  the  sake 
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of  sparing  feelings  like  John,  here,"  she 
went  on  deliberately.  "You  are  all  par- 
alyzed, it  is  true,  and  lose  natural  sen- 
tiveness,  living  under  that  upas-tree  of  a 
Queen,  but  he  is  good  as  an  electric 
shock.  At  least  you  are  forced  to  know 
that  other  people  are  thinking,  and  that 
the  world  moves  in  spite  of  your  faith 
that  it  doesn't." 

"  Barbara  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Earnshaw  des- 
perately. "  Why  will  you  stir  strife  with 
such  sayings?  You  ought  to  know  Mr. 
Earnshaw  is  not  one  to  bear  them." 

"And  why  not?"  said  Miss  Ryde  de- 
fiantly. "  Why  should  he  not  bear  them  ? 
They  are  the  only  truth  that  ever  comes 
to  his  ears,  shut  in  here  in  the  middle  of 
his  cheese,  as  comfortable  as  La  Fontaine's 
rat.     Why  not?" 

"  Barbara  Ryde,"  said  Mr.  Earnshaw, 
putting  down  his  cup  and  rising  from  his 
chair,  with  the  look  of  dignified  and  pol- 
ished condemnation  that  had  for  a  gen- 
eration struck  terror  to  all  offenders.  "  It 
is  godless  women  who  are  responsible  for 
more  evil  than  all  your  ignorant,  benight- 
ed anarchists  and  other  children  of  the 
devil.  You  have  no  real  interest  in  these 
things.  You  sacrifice  nothing.  You  de- 
sire only,  like  the  Athenians,  to  hear  and 
to  see  daily  some  new  thing.  It  is  the 
mere  foam  and  fury  of  disjointed  minds 
that  you  call  modern  thought.  We  lived 
our  lives  here  peacefully  till  this  curse 
came  in,  and  you  will  be  judged  for  the 
evil,  idle  curiosity  and  tampering  with 
things  too  high  for  you  has  wrought." 

"  Barbara,  Barbara  !  "  implored  Mrs. 
Earnshaw,  as  Miss  Ryde  in  turn  put  down 
her  cup  and  stretched  her  hand  toward 
her  umbrella.  "  Do  remember  that  we 
are  all  old  friends,  too  old  to  disagree; 
and  don't  let  fancies  come  between.  Why 
would  you  begin  it?  " 

"Why  would  I?"  said  Miss  Ryde  re- 
flectively, after  a  moment  in  which  she 
and  Mr.  Earnshaw  faced  each  other  in 
silence.  "  Because  I  had  a  certain  curi- 
osity to  see  if  the  Middle  Ages  still  ruled. 
They  do.  You  know  no  more  of  the  real 
England  of  to-day  than  the  Babes  in  the 
Wood.  I  am  satisfied.  You  will  hear  no 
more.  You  are  a  good  soul,  Horatia 
Earnshaw,  but  I  see  no  more  use  in  pre- 
tending we  are  in  symparhy  than  I  see  in 


pretence  of  any  order.  You  will  agree 
with  me  presently."  And  Miss  Ryde 
stalked  through  the  open  window,  and 
crossed  the  lawn  with  a  determined  step. 

"  I  grieve  that  old  relations  must  be 
altered,"  said  Mr.  Earnshaw  in  his  smooth- 
est tone,  but  with  flushed  cheeks.  "  But 
as  rector  of  this  parish  and  in  charge  of 
souls,  my  duty  is  plain.  This  thing  must 
be  wiped  out,  and  I  refuse  hereafter  to 
be  a  party  to  words  on  such  subjects  under 
this  roof.  I  include  you,  John,  as  well  as 
all  others,  though  you  have  been  less  ob- 
noxious than  your  friends." 

Mr.  Earnshaw  had  risen  to  his  full 
height,  and  stood  as  if  he  would  draw  the 
circle  of  the  Church  about  himself  and 
all  that  was  his,  nor  did  he  relax  even  to 
Marion,  who  said  good-night  with  the 
feeling  that  this  might  be  only  the  first 
rumble  of  the  earthquake.  Ballantyne 
lingered  for  a  moment,  for  Mrs.  Earnshaw 
had  turned  to  him  impulsively,  and  Mar- 
ion crossed  the  lawn  and  went  to  her 
room,  dressed  hastily  and  descended  to 
the  library,  to  find  Miss  Ryde  sitting 
there  reading  as  quietly  as  if  she  had 
never  heard  of  conflict. 

"  I  meant  to  make  it  impossible  to 
come  again,"  she  said,  "  and  I  really 
think  I  have  succeeded.  I  regard  this  as 
an  accursed  place.  The  life  lived  in  it  is 
from  beginning  to  end  a  parasitic  one.  I 
stifle  when  I  come  into  it.  This  ancient 
beldame  whose  whole  existence  has  been 
obstruction ;  this  smooth-tonged  man, 
who  for  once  has  been  made  to  speak  his 
real  mind,  and  whose  fat  living,  whether 
he  believes  it  or  not,  is  ground  out  of 
these  poor ;  this  unwholesome  house  with 
hysteria  for  its  presiding  genius,  — it  is  all 
false  life  from  beginning  to  end,  and  I 
want  no  more  of  it.  There  are  better 
things  waiting  for  you,  —  for  John  Ballan- 
tyne as  well.  As  I  feel  this  minnte,  I 
could  fire  the  house  with  my  own  hands." 

"  I  think  it  has  made  you  unnatural, 
too,"  said  Marion  in  amazement.  "Dear 
Miss  Ryde,  why  should  you  let  yourself 
be  so  stirred  by  things  quite  outside  your 
own  life?  " 

"They  are  not,"  Miss  Ryde  answered 
after  a  pause.  "  Nothing  is  outside  my 
life  that  I  choose  to  make  part  of  it.  I 
had  better  say  that  the  thing  that  comes 
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to  my  life  is,  by  that  token,  a  part  of 
it.  I  have  made  my  protest  now,  as  I  will, 
please  God,  make  it  hereafter  against  all 
false  doctrine,  accredited  or  otherwise, 
and  naught  on  earth  embodies  it  like  the 
British  Philistine.  I  belong  to  the  order 
save  as  I  have  been  emancipated. 
Should   I  not   know  of  what  I  speak?" 

"  But  these  are  kind,  dear  people.  Why 
should  you  not  enjoy  this  exquisite  spot 
and  all  the  good  things  in  it?  Think  of 
it  as  a  picture." 

"  I  want  no  picture  whose  colors  are 
mixed  with  human  tears,  and  whose  shad- 
ows are  human  ignorance  and  brutish- 
ness,"  said  Miss  Ryde  firmly. 

"  But  you  may  quarrel  with  every 
lovely  spot  on  the  earth's  surface  if  you 
take  that  ground." 

"  And  I  have  the  right  to  quarrel  if 
every  reasonable  brain  in  its  midst  is  not 
seeking  to  bring  nearer  its  own  level 
every  other  brain.  Here  it  is  wasted 
force  to  live  or  to  work,  for  every  condi- 
tion means  death.     Come  away." 

"I  may  come,  but  I  choose  still  to 
remember  the  beauty,  and  to  claim  all 
the  good  there  is  in  it,"  Marion  said. 
"  As  you,  too,  will  do  when  this  mood  is 
past.     I  do  not  know  you." 

Miss  Ryde  bent  forward  and  touched 
Marion's  cheek.  Her  eyes  were  quiet 
and  sad. 

"  It  is  simply  that  I  have  shut  one 
more  door  behind  me  and  am  in  a  new 
room,"  she  said.  "That  is  the  way 
things  go  with  me.  Thoughts  come ; — 
thoughts  of  all  orders,  and  I  let  them 
settle  and  work  as  they  will,  and  suddenly 
some  day,  out  of  the  mass  comes  the 
one  thing  to  be  held  to ;  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  what  was  for  me.  This  time 
seems  to  have  been  chosen  for  a  fresh 
departure,  and  though  I  admit  it  is  a  little 
uncomfortable  for  everybody  concerned, 
it  will  not  be  in  the  end.  Truth  must 
always  mean  the  best  ultimately." 

"  But  truth  seems  to  me,  so  often,  such 
a  purely  relative  thing,"  Marion  said ; 
and  then,  after  a  pause,  "  What  made  you 
begin  to  think  of  these  things?" 

Miss  Ryde  grew  very  pale,  and  a 
strange  look  came  into  her  eyes. 

"Once  in  my  life,"  she  said,  "I 
believed  everything  that  a  man  of  many 


thoughts  said  to  me,  and  I  believed  a 
good  while.  I  know  better  now,  but  out 
of  the  chaos  he  presented  to  me,  I  have 
made  some  selections  that  stand  firm.  My 
dear,  may  you  never  have  to  get  your  ex- 
perience in  the  same  way." 

Price  had  entered  as  she  spoke  and 
took  a  cushion  or  two  from  a  sofa.  "  Does 
that  mean  that  Mrs.  Ballantyne  will  come 
down,  Price?"  Miss  Ryde  went  on, 
quietly. 

"  Mr.  John  is  bringing  her  now, 
ma'am,"  Price  said,  and  went  toward  the 
dining-room. 

"She  comes  down  very  often,  almost 
daily,  lately,"  Marion  said,  trying  to 
recover  herself.  "She  is  very  frail.  I 
think  she  seems  more  so  every  time. 
They  are  there  now,  are  they  not?  " 

Nothing  more  shadowy  could  well  be 
conceived  than  the  white  figure  that 
leaned  forward  delightedly  as  Miss  Ryde 
entered  the  room. 

"  I  have  saved-  all  my  strength  to  dine 
with  you,"  she  cried.  "It  is  like  old 
times.     How  good  you  are  to  come  !" 

Miss  Ryde's  face  softened.  Inveigh  as 
she  might,  she  was  none  the  less  under 
the  charm  which  had  held  Marion,  and 
dropping  suddenly  all  her  antagonism, 
she  gave  herself  up  to  it,  and  they 
lingered  at  the  table  till  Mrs.  Ballantyne 
said,  — 

"  I  must  go  up,  but  come  with  me, 
Barbara,  as  you  used  to  do." 

Miss  Ryde  nodded  silently,  and  follow- 
ed, as  the  fragile  little  figure  was  lifted  in 
Ballantyne's  strong  arms  and  carried 
slowly  and  steadily  up  the  stairs.  Marion 
stood  below,  watching  the  delicate  head, 
with  its  waving  white  hair,  lying  on  his 
shoulder,  the  face  illumed  by  the  gleam 
of  the  lamp  in  Price's  hand. 

"  How  beautiful  she  is,"  Marion  thought 
as  she  caught  the  smile  sent  back  to  her  < 
as  they  paused  on  the  landing,  and  then 
she  turned  into  the  library  and  sat  down 
by  the  window,  and  looked  into  the  old 
garden  where  night-moths  were  hum- 
ming about  the  lime-tree.  It  had  all  be- 
come so  home-like,  so  familiar,  that  in 
spite  of  the  tension  of  the  last  month, 
she  felt  a  pang  at  the  thought  of  separa- 
tion from  it. 

Now  that  separation  was  certain,  she 
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wondered  why  such  tension  should  have 
been.  It  was  the  unspoken  rather  than 
spoken  word  that  had  brought  it  about, 
for  since  that  first  interview  Mrs.  Ballan- 
tyne  had  been  quite  silent  as  to  her  own 
wishes.  They  had  sat  much  in  her  room 
reading  and  talking,  and  though  America 
as  a  topic  had  never  once  been  formally 
introduced,  it  had  come  up  in  a  thousand 
ways.  Her  own  life  there ;  the  growth 
and  changes  of  Boston  ;  the  new  ways  in 
which  wealth  was  coming;  the  type  of 
man  that  made  it,  and  of  woman  that 
spent  it;  art,  literature,  all  and  each  in 
turn  had  been  canvassed,  always  as  if 
seeking  information ;  always  with  that 
silent  undercurrent  of  dread  and  dislike, 
and  the  demand  no  less  silent,  but  more 
and  more  compelling  that  her  will  should 
be  fulfilled.  Now  and  then  Ballantyne 
asked  a  question,  but  for  the  most  part 
he  listened,  making  no  comment  on  the 
reply,  and  like  one  whose  mind  being 
quite  settled  moved  on  undisturbed  in  its 
own  lines. 

"  He  thinks  I  am  leagued  against  him," 
Marion  had  thought  often,  with  an  impa- 
tient desire  to  show  that  this  was  untrue, 
and  then  came  his  mother's  comment,  or 
the  question  ingeniously  framed  to  bring 
out  the  worst  side  of  the  point  that  might 
have  come  up.  Strong  as  was  Marion's 
sense  of  personal  independence,  she  felt 
an  often  almost  intolerable  subjugation, 
intangible  yet  firm  as  the  thread  the  spider 
casts  about  its  prey. 

"It  is  silly,  and  so  absolutely  blind,"  she 
thought  often.  "The  least  real  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  would  show  her 
that  she  must  defeat  herself  in  the  end. 
I  seem  her  tool  and  feel  so,  and  yet  she 
only  speaks  my  own  thought." 

Outside  the  walls  of  the  invalid's  room 
Ballantyne  put  the  subject  away  absolute- 
ly. Once  or  twice  he  had  been  up  to 
town,  but  save  for  this  they  had  been  al- 
most constantly  together,  and  she  had 
begun  to  feel. the  same  sense  of  depend- 
ence on  his  quiet  strength  that  made 
part  of  the  relation  of  all  to  him.  He 
carried  a  burden  that,  to  one  who 
watched  him,  was  plain,  but  he  carried 


it  with  a  cheerfulness  that  deceived  even 
his  mother. 

For  the  rest,  he  was  the  most  delightful 
of  companions,  a  thousand  interests  fill- 
ing his  life,  of  all  which  they  talked  as 
the  days  went  on,  and  her  confidence 
grew,  and  reserve,  save  on  one  point,  had 
ended.  With  him  the  same  fact  seemed 
true,  even  when  she  was  most  conscious 
of  the  underlying  reserve.  There  were 
moments  when  she  felt  sure  he  under- 
stood her  position,  and  when  her  inward 
rebellion  at  his  mother's  methods  was 
strongest,  she  had  once,  at  least,  caught  a 
look  that  meant  not  only  comprehension, 
but  something  more ;  what,  she  had  not 
sought  to  define. 

"  He  is  under  a  spell,"  she  thought, 
sitting  in  the  soft,  lingering  twilight  with 
no  consciousness  of  how  time  was  going, 
and  remembering  how  his  eyes  had  rested 
on  her,  as  she  had  come  suddenly  upon 
him  the  day  before,  under  the  lime-tree 
where  he  had  been  sitting  with  a  book. 
The  color  had  come  to  her  cheeks  in  a 
sudden  flood  as  she  met  the  look.  There 
were  words  on  his  lips,  she  knew,  but 
Mrs.  Earnshaw's  voice  had  sounded  from 
the  hedge,  and  they  had  both  moved 
toward  her  at  once.  It  was  the  memory 
of  that  look  that  had  brought  the  color 
again  as  Miss  Ryde  spoke,  and  now  she 
was  going,  and  perhaps  no  words  would 
ever  come. 

"  I  cannot  help  it, "  she  thought. 
"  Everything  here  is  unnatural.  I  want 
myself  again.  I  must  go  back  to  London 
and  find  out  what  I  really  think  about 
everything.  Now  I  am  under  a  spell,  and 
reason  has  fled.  I  will  wait  its  return 
before  I  hear  or  say  more  words  that  may 
only  make  the  tangle  greater.  For,  when 
all  is  said,  what  can  it  be  but  a  tangle?  " 

"  Miss  Ryde  sends  down  good-night, 
ma'am,  and  she  is  tired  and  has  gone  to 
her  room,"  said  Price's  voice  near  her, 
and  Marion  rose  with  sudden  resolution. 

"I  am  tired,  too,"  she  said,  "and  will 
go  up  now,"  and  she  went  hastily  up  the 
stairs  to  her  room,  conscious  that  she 
might  soon  be  sought,  and  that  here  was 
her  best  refuse. 


(To  be  continued.) 


TONY. 

By  Mary  A.  P.  Stansbury. 


HEY  had  come  to  Belle- 
view  by  easy  stages,  and 
Felicie  seemed  none  the 
worse  for  the  journey.  She 
was  already  awake  when 
her  mother  gently  parted 
the  curtains  of  the  quaint,  canopied  bed 
next  morning. 

"What  is  it  like,  mamma?  " 

"A  lovely  place  !  "  answered  Mrs.  Sev- 
erance with  enthusiasm.  "  Such  sky  — 
such  air  !  You  will  surely  get  well  here, 
my  darling  !  " 

Felicie  smiled.  It  was  long  since  she 
had  made  any  other  reply  to  suggestions 
about  "getting  well."  But  her  mother 
did  not  remember  that. 

"  I  should  like  to  be  dressed,  mamma, 
and  sit  on  the  veranda.  There  is  a 
veranda,  I  suppose?  " 

"Miles  of  it!"  cried  Mrs.  Severance. 
"  You  never  saw  such  an  odd  old  place, 
Felicie  !  I  have  been  up  for  an  hour  or 
two,  exploring.  But  you  must  have  your 
coffee  first,  my  child." 

She  touched  a  bell,  and  Rosalie  brought 
in  a  breakfast- tray.  Felicie  sipped  her 
coffee,  and  broke  little  bits  off  her  roll. 

"  You  eat  nothing,  Felicie,"  said  her 
mother,  with  a  slight  frown  of  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  but  her  brow  cleared  directly  as  she 
added,  "  but,  of  course,  you  are  tired 
this  morning.  You  can't  help  building 
up  an  appetite  here.  As  for  myself,  I  am 
simply  ravenous  !  " 


When  Felicie  had  done,  her  mother 
helped  her  to  dress,  and  the  two  went 
down- stairs  together. 

Mrs.  Severance  was  right,  —  it  was  an 
"  odd  old  place."  In  the  years  before  the 
war,  BellevieW' — under  another  name  — 
had  been  a  prosperous  sugar-plantation ; 
but  the  ocean  had  encroached  upon  the 
fields  of  cane,  and  that  other  sea,  whose 
pulsations  are  the  unrest  of  freedom, 
upon  the  ranks  of  swart  laborers.  There 
is  a  philosophy  in  the  rotation  of  har- 
vests. Instead  of  hogsheads  filled  with 
dripping  sweetness,  there  was  now  —  the 
summer-boarder.  So  the  crushing-mills 
fell  into  decay,  and  the  great  copper  cal- 
drons turned  green  with  rust,  while  the 
old  plantation-house  put  out  additional 
wings  and  porticoes,  and  turned  a  score 
of  newly-opened  eyes  of  windows  toward 
the  semi-tropic  sea. 

That  wonderful  sea !  To  Felicie's 
Northern  sense,  it  seemed  the  transfigur- 
ation of  the  sinuous  giant  that  lashes  the 
cliffs  and  spouts  from  the  caves  of  York 
and  Scarboro', —  his  breast  flecked  with 
the  foam  of  wild  north-eastern  tempests. 
Here  no  rocks  offered  their  sharp  chal- 
lenge, and  the  great  creature  lay  on  its  bed 
of  smooth  sand,  golden-gray  in  the  morn- 
ing sunshine,  breathing  and  pulsing  like 
a  Titan  child  asleep. 

The  beach  was  already  bright  with 
people,  for  the  day's  pleasuring  was  wont 
to  begin  early.     A  small  fleet  of  fishing- 
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boats  lay  moored  at  the  freshly-painted 
pier;  some  of  them  were  being  laden 
with  a  cargo  ot  rods,  luncheon-baskets 
and  water-flasks,  while  from  others  the 
yet  unhired  oarsmen,  lounging  at  ease, 
watched  their  rivals  through  half-closed 
lids,  too  deliciously  idle  for  active  compe- 
tition. Little  children,  watched  by  white- 
capped  nurses,  played  over  the  long  slope 
of  the  beach,  exploring  the  shallow  pools 
for  treasure-trove  of  rose-lipped  shell  or 
stranded  jelly-fish,  or  mercilessly  probing 
the  breathing-holes  of  the  crabs  which 
honeycombed  the  shining  yellow  sand, 
and  shrieking  with  delight  at  the  tiny 
water-spouts  in  which  the  unlucky  creatures 
vented  their  harmless  resentment. 

It  was  already  hot  down  there  upon 
the  sands.  Later  in  the  day  the  direct 
sun-blaze  would  grow  intolerable,  but  the 
house  with  its  large  open  court  was  em- 
bowered in  a  cool  grove  of  live-oaks 
wreathed  with  drooping  moss.  The  air 
throbbed  with  fragrance  as  the  breeze 
swayed  fitfully  the  blossoming  branches 
of  a  neighboring  orange-grove,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  long  vista  glimmered  the  great 
purple  and  white  stars  of  the  magnolia. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you,  Felicie  ?  It  is 
absolutely  ideal !  "  cried  Mrs.  Severance. 
Then  with  her  opera-glass  at  her  eye,  she 
suddenly  added,  "  I  believe  —  yes,  I  am 
sure  —  there  are  the  Draytons  yonder 
—  those  people  we  met  at  the  Thousand 
Islands,  Felicie  !     What  a  coincidence  !  " 

"  Go  down  to  them,  mamma.  You 
liked  Mrs.  Drayton  so  much." 

"  And  leave  you  here  by  yourself?  " 

"You  know  I  am  never  lonely,  and 
Rosalie  is  always  within  call.  Go,  little 
mamma,  to  please  me." 

Felicie  spoke  with  a  caressing  intona- 
tion. Her  mother  hesitated  a  moment 
in  birdlike  indecision. 

"For  a  few  minutes,  then,  if  you  will 
have  it  so,"  she  said,  and  touching  Feli- 
cie's  forehead  lightly  with  her  lips,  she 
gathered  her  muslin  draperies  in  one 
hand,  and  ran  down  the  shell-paved  path 
with  the  light  step  of  a  girl. 

Felicie  watched  from  afar  the  vivid 
pantomime  of  recognition  and  greeting. 

"  Dear  mamma  !  "  she  murmured,  and 
with  a  tenderly  indulgent  smile  leaned 
back  among  her  cushions. 


She  was  aroused  from  a  half-dream  by 
the  twang  of  some  rude  stringed  instru- 
ment. At  first  she  could  not  decide 
whence  the  sound  proceeded,  but  she 
soon  discovered  in  the  shadow  of  one  of 
the  many  nooks  of  the  irregular  veranda 
a  little  negro  boy  squatting  upon  the 
ground  with  a  banjo  across  his  knees. 
She  watched  him  curiously,  —  a  slight 
figure  dressed  in  a  single  nondescript 
garment  of  tattered  blue  homespun.  He 
seemed  very  small  as  he  sat  thus  crouched 
together,  but  Felicie  judged  from  his  face 
that  he  might  be  ten  years  old.  The 
little  black  face  was  really  picturesque  for 
ugliness  —  an  odd  exaggeration  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  his  race.  It 
wore  just  now  an  expression  of  great  anx- 
iety, and  as  the  boy  turned  with  infinite 
care  a  rough  peg  in  the  neck  of  his  in- 
strument, Felicie's  ear,  quickened  by  ill- 
ness, caught  the  muttered  words  : 

"  Dat  ar  string  mos'  gone,  sho  'nuff ! 
Dunno  whar  eber  I  git  anoder  !  " 

Next  moment,  an  ominous  snap  pro- 
claimed his  fear  realized.  Felicie  was 
quite  unprepared  for  the  exhibition  of 
hopeless  grief  which  followed.  The  child 
did  not  cry  out.  He  dropped  over  the 
banjo,  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow,  and, 
clasping  his  arms  about  it,  rocked  him- 
self to  and  fro. 

"  Rosalie,"  said  Felicie,  "  call  that  little 
boy  to  me,  please,  and  bring  my  purse." 

At  the  girl's  summons,  the  child  sprang 
up  in  a  fright,  undecided  whether  to  obey 
or  fly.  After  a  look  into  Felicie's  face, 
however,  he  came  shuffling  shame-facedly 
toward  her. 

"  You  have  broken  your  string,  —  can- 
not you  get  another?  "   she  asked  gently. 

"Unc'  Joe,  he  done  got  some,  but  he 
say  las'  time  he  won't  gib  me  no  mo'." 

"  Wouldn't  he  sell  one  ?  " 

"  I  hain't  got  no  money,  Missie." 

"  But  suppose  I  should  give  you  some, 
—  would  you  play  for  me?  " 

She  unclasped  the  purse  —  a  shimmer- 
ing fancy  of  beadwork  —  and,  drawing 
forth  a  silver  dollar,  laid  it  in  the  small 
black  palm. 

"Fo'  me,  Missie?     Dis  yer  fo'  me?" 

The  child  trembled  from  head  to  feet. 

"  Yes,  all  for  you  !  Go,  now,  buy  your 
string,  and  come  back  to  me." 
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A  look  of  ecstatic  gratitude  flashed 
from  his  eyes,  and  he  darted  away.  In 
ten  minutes,  he  reappeared  radiant. 

"  Is  it  all  right  now?  "  asked  Felicie. 

"A'  right,  Missie  !  " 

"  Before  you  play,  I  want  you  to  talk 
with  me  a  little.     What  is  your  name?  " 

"Tony,  Missie." 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  Dunno,  Missie." 

"  Do  you  live  here  at  the  hotel?  " 

"  1  sleeps  in  Big  Ell'n's  cab'n,  Missie." 

"  Is  Big  Ellen  your  mother?  " 

"  Hain't  got  no  moder." 

"  Poor  child  !     And  your  father?  " 

"  Hain't  got  no  fader,  Missie." 

"  Is  Big  Ellen  good  to  you?  " 

"  She  —  she  wallop  me,  Missie." 

Felicie's  cheek  flushed. 

"What  for?" 

The  boy  looked  down,  balancing  awk- 
wardly from  one  bare  foot  to  the  other. 

"  Ise  good  for  nuffm,  Missie.  Ise  ain't 
wuth  my  salt.  Ise  allays  a-strummin'  an' 
a-thrummin',  when  I'd  ort  to  be  to  wuk, 
—  fotchin'  watah,  an'  diggin'  in  de  gyar- 
den." 

He  spoke  with  so  comical  an  air  of 
conviction  that  Felicie  could  not  forbear 
smiling. 

"Very  well  —  let  me  hear  you  play." 

The  boy  grasped  his  banjo  and  struck 
a  few  tentative  chords.  A  strange,  lis- 
tening look  crept  over  his  face  ;  —  its 
heavy,  uncouth  lines  underwent  some 
swift,  subtle  transformation.  Even  his 
listless  muscles  semed  to  conform  to  some 
new  co-ordinating  force  ;  the  movements 
of  his  arm  were  free  and  strong,  his  fin- 
gers leaped  with  lissome  grace  along  the 
strings.  In  a  moment  he  glided  into  a 
little  plantation-melody  —  a  simple  air 
full  of  the  haunting  sadness  born  of  old 
slavery-days.  His  heavy-lidded,  pathetic 
eyes  gazed  out  upon  the  water  now  be- 
ginning to  show  emerald  tints  under  the 
mounting  sun,  but  the  light  which  deep- 
ened in  them  was  not  reflected  from  sea 
or  land. 

Mrs.  Severance,  hurrying  up  from  the 
beach,  cried  out  in  dismay  at  sight  of 
tears  on  Felicie's  cheeks. 

"  Why,  my  dear  child  !  Rosalie,  what 
can  you  have  been  thinking  of?  Don't 
you    see    that   Miss    Felicie    is   tired    to 


death?  Her  weak  nerves  and  all  this 
noise  !     Run  away,  child  !  " 

The  boy's  hands  dropped,  and  all  his 
verve  and  self-possession  with  them. 
Once  more  grotesque,  pitiable,  he  was 
turning  away,  when  Felicie  laid  a  trans- 
parent hand  on  his  worn  sleeve. 

"  No,  no,  Tony  !  Mamma  is  mistaken. 
The  music  is  beautiful  —  it  has  not  tired 
me  —  it  has  made  me  better.  Do  you 
understand?  And  I  want  you  to-mor- 
rpw  morning  —  don't  forget  !  " 

Mrs.  Severance  shrugged  her  graceful 
shoulders. 

"  Of  all  the  odd  fancies,  Felicie  !  " 
she  said,  as  the  child  shuffled  away. 
"The  boy  is  absolutely  frightful.  How 
you  can  want  him  about  you  passes  my 
comprehension.  But  you  never  were 
like  anybody  else  !  " 

"Yet  you  love  me,  little  mamma?" 
Felicie's  smile  was  very  sweet. 

Her  mother  stooped  to  kiss  her. 

"But  I  wish  you  weren't  so  tired." 
The  annoyance  was  not  quite  gone  from 
her  tone.  "  Now  you  can't  see  the  Dray- 
ton's until  you  have  had  your  rest.  Only 
think  !  —  Maude  is  engaged  to  that  ele- 
gant Jules  Laverrier,  of  the  French  lega- 
tion,—  it  is  just  out.  She  goes  abroad 
next  month  for  her  trousseau.  They  are 
to  be  married  at  Christmas.  We  may 
meet  them  in  Paris,  if  you  get  well 
enough  to  go  —  as  you  must  —  hear  !  " 

Again  Felicie  smiled. 

Tony  was  waiting  next  morning,  when 
Felicie  came  down  leaning  on  Rosalie's 
arm  —  and  the  next,  —  and  the  next. 
A  wonderful  friendship  grew  between  the 
two.  The  boy  would  sit  for  hours  at  her 
feet,  supremely  happy  only  to  touch  a  fold 
of  her  dress,  or  catch  a  glance  from  her 
eyes.  The  life  of  the  forlorn  little  waif 
was  not  without  compensations;  genius 
had  already  outweighed  much,  —  with 
love  added,  poverty  and  contempt  kicked 
the  beam. 

With  spaniel -like  faithfulness  Tony 
would  follow  while  Rosalie  pushed  her 
young  mistress  ki  a  wheeled  chair  up  and 
down  the  sands. 

Felicie  saw  the  longing  fo  his  face. 

"  Let  Tony  try,  Rosalie,"  said  she. 

It  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  the 
proud  light  leap  into   the  boy's  face,  — 
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the  small,  curved  shoulders  straighten 
Tony  had  come  into  his  kingdom. 

"Don't  worry  about  me,  little  mamma  ! 
I  am  so  comfortable  to-day,  and  Tony  is 
so  careful,"  Felicie  would  say.  "  Go,  sail 
with  the  rest.  I  can't  have  you  shutting 
yourself  up  and  losing  your  roses. 

"  I  am  a  little    off  color,    am   I    not, 


The  old  banjo  had  been  replaced  by  a 
new  one,  from  whose  sensitive  strings  the 
small,  black  fingers  drew  wonderful  har- 
monies. The  mail-steamer  had  brought 
the  package,  and  unsuspecting  Tony  him- 
self had  cut  the  cords  and  unwound  the 
wrappings. 

"I   don'    hardly  dast  to    keep    it,    all 
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He  won't  gib  me  no 


Felicie?"  Mrs.  Severance  would  cry 
with  an  anxious  glance  into  her  mirror. 
"  But  you  know  I  don't  mind  that.  I  would 
willingly  wear  myself  to  a  shadow  for  you. 
But  you  are  surely  better,  my  love." 
"  Ever  so  much  better,  ^liamma  !  " 

Then  with  much  patting  of  cushions, 
and  numberless  charges  about  draughts 
and  elixirs,  Mrs.  Severance  would  flit 
away,  and  Felicie  and  her  loyal  little 
servitor  be  left  together. 


along  o'  Unc'  Joe.  He's  that  umptious, 
Missie  Feleese  !  "  he  said  when  he  had 
with  difficulty  been  made  to  understand 
that  the  treasure  was  his  very  own. 

"Sing  for  me,  Tony,"  said'  Felicie,  one 
day. 

The  child's  voice  was  strangely  mellow 
and  sweet.  He  touched  his  instrument 
softly,  and  began  to  chant, 

"  Steal  away,  steal  away,  steal  away  to  Jesus ! 
Steal  away,  steal  away  home. 
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I  haven't  got  long  to  stay  here. 
My  Lord  calls  me,  He  calls  me  by  the  thunder, 

The  trumpet  sounds  it  in  my  soul,  — 
I  haven't  got  long  to  stay  here." 

Felicie  took  the  little  hands  in  her  own. 

"  I  must  tell  you  something,  Tony, 
dear.  I  have  wanted  to  tell  you  for  a 
long  time.     Will  you  try  to  understand?" 

"  Yes,  Missie." 

"  I  am  going  away  soon  —  no,  no,  my 
child  —  don't  look  like  that!  Do  you 
want  to  break  my  heart?  " 

Tony  swallowed  a  great  sob. 

"I  won't  no  more,  Missie  —  'deed  I 
won't  !  " 

"  I  am  going  to  a  beautiful  city  far 
away." 

"  Is  you  gwine  to  Wash'n'ton,  Missie?" 

"  No,  Tony,  —  farther  off  than  that, 
and  a  lovelier  place." 

The  child's  eyes  grew  large  with  grief- 
stricken  wonder. 

"  Ise  hears  tell  a  right  smart  heap 
'bout  Wash'n'ton,  Missie  ;   Marse  Arundel 

—  the  old  Marse  Cunnel  —  he  was  'lected, 
an'  he  went  to  Wash'n'ton.  Dey  sairy- 
naded  'im,  the  night  afore  he  started." 
Tony  uttered  the  long  word  with  slow 
carefulness.  "  O  missie,  dat  'ar  was 
mighty  fine  music  !  De  musicianers, 
dey  all  stood  in  row,  an'  de  ole  Marse 
Cunnel,  he  come  out  an'  talk  to  'em. 
Den  he  say  :  '  Gennulemen,  'low  me  to 
offah  some  'freshments  !  '  Den  he  sent 
out  plates  an'  glasses,  an'  poun'  cake  an' 
wine.  You  suah  it's  fahder  off  'n  Wash- 
'n'ton, Missie?  " 

"  Very  sure,  Tony." 

"  An'  you  couldn't  no  ways  take  me 
along,  missie? 

The  intensity  of  eagerness  in  his  face 
was  more  than  Felicie  could  bear. 

"  O  Tony,  I  wish  I  could  !    But  I  can't 

—  oh  !   I  can't!  " 

Tony  threw  himself  at  her  feet  in  an 
agony  of  self-reproach. 

"Don'  yo'  fret,  missie  Feleese  ;  I  do' 
'n  huccom  I  say  sich  a  t'ing.  I'd  ort  to 
had  my  haid  broke  —  dat  I  had  !  Co'se 
yo  can't  !" 

Felicie  controlled  herself  with  a  strong 
effort. 

"  But  I  love  you,  Tony.  You  are  my 
friend  —  my  little  brother.  I  am  going 
too  far  away  to  write  you  a  letter,  or  send 


you  any  word  ;  but  sometime,  Tony  — 
sometime,  if  you  are  good,  you  shall 
come  to  me.  I  cannot  tell  when  I  must 
go.  I  am  waiting  to  be  sent  for.  It  may 
be  in  the  morning,  or  at  noon,  or  at 
night,  but  it  will  be  soon,  I  think.  Try 
not  to  feel  so  badly,  Tony.  Keep  say- 
ing over  to  yourself,  '  Miss  Felicie  re- 
members me  —  she  loves  me.  I  am  to 
be  good  and  go  to  her.' " 

Felicie  was  tired  that  night,  and  Mrs. 
Severance  was  near  giving  up  Mrs.  Dray- 
ton's open-air  musicale.  Felicie,  how- 
ever, was  so  distressed  at  thought  of  the 
sacrifice  —  (the  moon  was  full  and  the 
evening  divine),  —  that  she  yielded  at 
last,  charging  Rosalie  to  especial  watch- 
fulness. She  had  not  been  long  gone, 
when  a  low  knock  sounded  upon  the  door 
of  the  chamber,  which  opened  upon  one 
of  the  cosey  galleries  overhanging  the 
old-fashioned  court-yard.  Rosalie  went 
to  answer  it,  and  recognized  Tony  stand- 
ing upon  the  threshold,  with  three  other 
small  figures  vague  in  the  shadow  behind 
him. 

"  If  yo'  please,  we's  come  to  sairynade 
Missie  Feleese." 

"  What?  "  said  Rosalie,  in  a  perplexed 
whisper. 

"Rosalie,"  called  Felicie's  voice  faint- 
ly-sweet from  her  couch  beside  the  open 
window,  "  I  understand.  Come  here, 
Tony,  dear  —  stand  where  I  can  see 
you." 

There  was  a  suppressed  giggle,  and  a 
slight  wavering  of  the  dusky  retinue. 

"  Here,  yo'  Luce,  quit  laffin'  ! "  ex- 
horted Tony  under  his  breath.  "  Don' 
yo'  hear  Missie  Feleese?  Jakie  Bill,  I'll 
take  my  ole  banjo  fum  yo',  if  yo'  ac'  dat 
a  way, —  'deed  I  will  !  Come  along, 
Bobbet,  like  a  HI'  gemmleman  !  Stan' 
straight,  chil'en,  an'  sing  out  right  s 
smart  !  " 

A  few  low,  sweet  chords  vibrated  upon 
the  moon-lit  air,  heavy  with  the  fragrance 
of  clambering  roses. 

"  Oh,  Jordan's  riber  I'se  bound  to  cross," 

sang  Tony ;  and  Luce,  Jakie  Bill,  and 
little  Bobbet  swelled  the  chorus  : 

"  Come    old,    come   young,    come    rich,    come 
poor, 
I  have  no  time  to  tarry." 
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:  A  few  low,  sweet  chords  vibrated  upon  the  moonlit  air." 


There  was  a  short  interlude,  and  again 
the  clear  voices  blended  in, — 

"  Gwine  to  ride  up  in  the  chariot, 
Sooner  in  de  mawnin'.  " 

"Children,"  said  Felicie  from  her  win- 
dow, "  it  is  a  lovely  serenade.  I  thank 
you  all.  I  shall  remember  it  always. 
Rosalie,  bring  the  box  of  bon-bons  from 
home.     Let  Tony  divide  them." 

"  All,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

"Yes,  all.  Then  Tony  may  sing, 
'Swing  low,  sweet  chariot,'  and  you  may 
take  away  the  lamp  and  leave  me  alone, 
for  I  should  like  to  sleep." 

An  hour  later  Mrs.  Severance  floated 
in  like  a  shimmering  cloud  in  her  white 
opera-cloak. 

"Is  Miss  Felicie  sleeping?" 

"  I  believe  so.  She  bade  me  take  the 
light." 

"  I  must  see  if  she  is  covered.  The 
night- dew  is  heavy." 

Mrs.  Severance  went  softly  in.  Felicie 
lay  still.  Her  white  hand  had  slipped 
from  the  couch, —  her  mother  lifted  it 
gently.    Suddenly  she  uttered  a  sharp  cry. 

"  Rosalie  !  Quick  —  the  light !  O, 
Rosalie  ! " 


A  group  of  negro  women  stood  talking 
together  in  the  servant's  quarter  in  the 
early  morning. 

"  So  de  pore  young  miss  is  gone,"  said 
one. 

Tony,  coming  leisurely  around  a  corner, 
heard  the  words,  and  was  smitten  with  a 
great  fear.  He  came  near  and  clutched 
the  skirt  of  the  woman  who  had  spoken. 

"Who's  gawn,  An'  Judy?  " 

The  old  creature  looked  at  him  pitifully. 

"  Laws,  chile  !  hain't  nobody  tole  yo'  ? 
It's  yer  Missie  Feleese." 

Tony  uttered  no  sound,  but  turning, 
fled,  not  once  looking  back.  A  mile 
away  clustered  a  thicket  of  dwarf-oaks 
well-nigh  impenetrable  to  unfamiliar  feet, 
which  had  been  the  boy's  refuge  after 
many  a  beating  from  "  Big  Ellen's  "  heavy 
hand.  *  He  twisted  his  little  dark  body  in 
and  out  among  the  knotted  trunks,  and 
threw  himself  face  downward  upon  the 
ground.  He  lay  there  all  day  long.  The 
little  mail-steamer  came  and  went,  but 
he  saw  nothing  of  the  short,  sad  proces- 
sion which  followed  on  board,  the  casket 
bearing  away  all  that  was  left  of  the  beau- 
tiful young  Northerner. 
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"  Won't  yo'  put  it  away  fo'  me. 


It  was  evening  when  he  stole  along  the 
path  to  Big  Ellen's  cabin.  He  mur- 
mured to  himself  as  he  went : 

"  It's  furder  off' n  Wash'n'ton,  an'  a  heap 
finer.  Missie  Feleese  'members  me, — 
she  lubs  me.  I  mus'  be  good,  so's  to  go  to 
her.   Good — dat  ar's  what  she  say — good!" 


He  opened  the  door  softly.  Big  Ellen 
was  resting  on  a  low  settle  —  her  elbows 
upon  her  knees.  Tony  went  up  to  her, 
—  his  banjo  in  his  hand. 

" Won't  yo'  put  it  away  fo'  me?"  he 
asked.  "  I'se  gwine  to  dig  in  de  gyarden 
in  de  mawnin'." 


A  MOUNTAIN    MAID. 

By  John  Albee. 


TAGES  have  disappeared  from 
the  White  Mountain  roads, 
and  mountain  wagons  and 
"depot  teams"  have  taken 
their  place.  But  the  old 
stage  drivers  are  not  yet 
quite  extinct.  Some  of 
them  are  turned  stable- 
keepers  at  the  summer 
resorts ;  others  linger  among  the  scenes 
of  their  former  importance,  hauling  logs 
and  lumber  in  winter  and  swapping 
horses  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Willard  Swift  still  lives.  For  many 
years  he  drove  four  and  six  horses  be- 
tween Centre  Harbor  and  North  Con- 
way, making  his  seventy-two  miles  daily 
in  sunshine,  rain  or  snow.  When  the 
railroad  reached  North  Conway  he  also 
arrived,  and  drove  the  first  stage  from  the 
latter  point  to  Jackson.  He  knows  the 
history  of  everybody,  living  and  dead,  on 
the  roads  he  used  to  drive  over ;  so  when 
he  invited  me  not  long  since  to  ride  with 
him  from  Tamworth  to  Jackson,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-six  miles,  I  accepted 
eagerly,  knowing  that  together  with  the 
mountain  scenery  I  should  also  learn 
from  him  a  good  deal  of  the  human  his- 
tory associated  with  the  country  through 
which  we  were  to  pass.  I  found  my  an- 
ticipation fulfilled;  we  passed  no  house 
that  he  could  not  give  some  account  of, 
in  all  the  twenty- six  miles.  He  could 
tell  why  some  farms  were  deserted  and 
others  prosperous ;  where  there  was  now 
only  a  cellar  hole  with  bushes  and  trees 
growing  in  it,  he  had  seen  a  roof,  the 
chimney  smoke,  evening  lights  and  the 
family  sitting  at  the  table. 

"What  happened  to  the  house?  " 
"Well,  you  see  the  old  man  was  one 
of  them  kind  worth  about  a  dollar  a 
dozen;  he  didn't  plant  nothing*and  in 
course  potatoes  were  scarce,  come  winter. 
The  children  got  away  as  soon  as  they 
could,  and  when  the  old  folks  died  the 
farm  wasn't  a  living  either  and  nobody 
wanted  to  come  back  on  to  it.     The  old 


house  tumbled  down,  and  the  place  got 
wild  as  a  calf  born  in  the  woods  in  a 
short  time.  Forty  years  up  here  is  as 
good  as  a  hundred  down  country  to  bring 
things  round  to  a  state  of  nature." 

One  of  the  first  towns  we  passed  through 
on  our  journey  was  Albany,  whose  scat- 
tered families  dwell  along  both  the  east- 
ern and  western  slopes  of  Mt.  Chocorua. 
Here  may  be  seen  in  all  their  picturesque 
misery  the  all  too  celebrated  "  abandoned 
farms "  of  New  Hampshire.  I  have 
never  seen  in  any  part  of  New  England 
so  many  visible  tokens  of  unthrift  and 
makeshift  as  in  this  same  Albany.  Did 
pestilence  or  famine  cause  them?  Or 
was  it  war?  No,  but  something  as  bad 
in  its  material  and  moral  effects,  a  war 
debt.  Over  this  part  of  our  way  I  had 
been  before  on  an  expedition  to  the 
Albany  Intervale.  The  town  includes,  as 
I  have  said,  the  eastern  and  western 
slopes  of  the  Chocorua  range,  as  well  as 
the  Chocoruan  peak  itself.  This  is 
enough  glory  for  one  township.  But  its 
grandeur,  like  philosophy,  bakes  no 
bread.  Chocorua,  however,  affords  some 
material  resources  to  the  Albanians, 
chiefly  bears  and  blueberries ;  for  at  one 
of  the  first  farm  houses  we  came  upon  in 
a  clearing  in  the  forest,  we  saw  a  fresh 
bear  skin  stretched  and  nailed  to  the 
barn  door.  We  halted  and  inquired 
about  the  bear  who  had  so  recently  moved 
out  of  his  skin.  He  had  been  caught  in 
a  trap  on  the  side  of  Chocorua,  and  was, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  farmer, 
speaking  in  the  language  of  the  cow- 
yard,  either  a  very  early  yearling  or  a  late 
two-year-old.  The  skin  was  of  medium 
size  and  worth  some  twenty  dollars. 
This  added  to  the  state  bounty  of  ten 
dollars  made  a  good  day's  work  for  the 
farmer ;  in  fact  more  cash  than  he  would 
probably  realize  from  several  acres  of 
land  after  a  summer's  toil.  Good  luck 
of  such  sort  is  tempting  to  farmers  and 
their  sons  hereabouts ;  the  farm  is  neg- 
lected for  trapping,  gunning  and  fishing, 
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and  the  end  is  a  mortgage  and  —  bushes 
in  the  cellar  !  Over  in  the  Albany  Inter- 
vale, oi  which  I  have  spoken,  in  addition 
to  bears  and  trout  they  kill  plenty  of 
deer  for  their  winter  meat.  I  say  kill, 
for  their  method  of  hunting  is  to  the  last 
degree  unsportsman-like  and  brutal.  On 
snowshoes,  armed  with  a  club  and  a 
carving  knife  and  any  common  cur  that 
will  chase  the  deer  until  tired  out  in 
the  deep  snow,  the  hunter,  following 
the  tracks  and  coming  up  with  him, 
knocks  him  in  the  head,  cuts  his  throat 
and  takes  him  home  on  his  shoulders, 
unless  too  heavy,  in  which  case  he  carves 
out  such  portions  as  he  thinks  best,  wraps 
them  in  the  hides,  and  leaves  the  carcass 
to  the  bears.  The  only  apology  I  know 
of  for  this  proceeding  is  that  the  little 
settlement  is  fifteen  miles  from  market 
and  wants  fresh  meat  rather  more  than 
sport.  These  fifteen  miles,  by  the  by, 
up  the  Swift  river,  are  at  present  the 
most  untraveled  fifteen  in  all  New  Eng- 
land, and  certainly  offer  the  wildest  and 
most  picturesque  river  and  mountain 
scenery  I  know  of  in  New  Hampshire. 
The  way  into  the  Albany  Intervale  is  also 
the  only  way  out  of  it.  When  once 
within  this  northern  vale  of  Tempe,  one 
sees  no  entrance  or  outlet.  The  Inter- 
vale itself  is  level  as  a  floor,  and  this  floor 
is  four  miles  in  breadth  by  six  in  length, 
surrounded  completely  by  high  mountain 
walls.  Through  the  whole  plain  flows 
the  clear  Swift  river,  nearly  in  the  midst. 
The  inhabitants  dig  no  wells,  but  go  to 
the  river  for  their  water.  At  the  upper  or 
southern  end  of  the  Intervale,  Sabba- 
Day  brook  enters  the  Swift  river.  Three 
miles  up  this  brook  are  the  only  falls 
among  the  White  Hills  that  really  de- 
serve the  name ;  for  all  others,  cascade 
is  the  appropriate  term.  This  fall  now 
bears  the  name  of  Church,  the  artist. 
It  is  difficult  of  access,  there  being  no 
path  but  the  bed  of  the  brook,  in  which 
one  wades  or  jumps  from  rock  to  rock. 
You  come  upon  it  unexpectedly  by  a 
sharp  turn  in  the  stream.  The  place  is 
all  that  wildness  and  ruggedness  can  ex- 
press. The  ledge  over  which  the  stream 
falls  is  worn  to  the  shape  of  a  horse- 
shoe, and  is  about  sixty  feet  in  height. 
As  we  crossed  the  Swift   river   at  Con- 


way, I  felt  a  great  longing  to  ascend  its 
banks  once  more  and  view  Church's 
Falls,  as  well  as  Champney's,  which  you 
also  reach  from  Albany  Intervale.  Who- 
ever wishes  to  enter  the  very  heart  of  the 
White  Mountains  must  not  fail  to  journey 
to  the  Albany  Intervale.  There  a  thous- 
and acres,  smooth  and  level  as  a  lake  at 
twilight,  spread  themselves  on  either  side 
the  winding  river,  and  are  securely  fenced 
in  by  the  lofty  walls  of  Chocorua,  Paugus 
and  Passaconaway  on  the  east,  the  Moats 
on  the  north,  and  a  chain  of  sharp 
peaked  mountains  on  the  south  and  west. 
I  found  that  my  companion  knew  all 
about  the  Albany  Intervale,  having  team- 
ed lumber  out  of  it  for  several  winters. 
His  candid  opinion  appeared  to  be  that  . 
it  was  out  of  the  world  entirely,  and 
could  not  be  got  in  short  of  an  earth- 
quake or  a  railroad. 

From  Conway  to  Jackson  is  an  excel- 
lent carriage  road.  The  Conway  Inter- 
vales are  in  view  until  within  three  miles 
of  Jackson.  They  have  been  much 
praised  and  often  painted,  but  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  that  in  Albany.  The 
contrast  of  an  intervale  to  the  mountains 
above  and  around  it  is  impressive.  It 
seems  as  if  nature,  tired  of  rolling  up 
her  rocky,  "star-y-pointing  pyramids," 
fell  into  a  peaceful  and  pastoral  mood, 
making  a  tract  for  her  Saco  to  meander 
in,  her  grass  and  elms  to  wave,  and  a 
dreamland  for  her  children,  her  artists 
and  poets.  All  along  the  way  now  grow, 
thicker  and  thicker,  hotels,  boarding- 
houses  and  summer  cottages.  A  large 
newly  built  cottage  by  the  roadside  bore 
across  its  entire  front  a  legend  in  tall 
German  text,  the  purport  of  which  was 
an  invitation  to  God  to  step  in  and  bring 
the  house  good  luck.  The  old  stage- 
driver  couldn't  make  it  out ;  supposed  it 
must  be  a  sign  of  something  or  other  to  \ 
sell.  But  all  the  other  houses  recalled  to 
him  ancient  memories,  as  did  certain 
places  on  the  road.  Here  was  where 
early  one  winter  morning  he  came  upon 
a  teanTstanding  still  in  the  road,  with  its 
driver  dead.  Here  on  a  dark  night,  re- 
turning with  an  empty  four-horse  stage 
from  Jackson  to  Conway,  he  fell  asleep. 
A  jolt  of  the  stage  awoke  him,  but  not 
one  of  the   four  reins  was  in  his  hands. 
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The  horses  were  in  full  trot  down  a  long 
hill.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  apply  the  brake  and  use  such  speech 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  address  to  his 
horses.  It  was  a  frightful  situation,  but 
the  team  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill 
without  accident,  when  he  brought  it  to  a 
standstill.  At  a  certain  graveyard  he  had 
many  years  before  laid  a  ghost,  much  to 
the  relief  of  a  perturbed  neighborhood. 
First,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  there 
were  no  such  things  as  ghosts;  ergo  this 
could  not  be  one.  He  was  right  in  his 
minor  premise  at  any  rate,  for  boldly  con- 
fronting the  phenomenon  he  discovered 
an  ancient  white  horse  among  the  graves. 
We  suddenly  passed  a  ruinous  farm- 
house close  to  the  road.  Here  a  small 
child  offered  us  raspberries  in  dishes 
made  of  birch-bark  at  five  cents  a  dish, 
dish  and  all.  This  brought  up  to  the 
memory  of  the  old  stage-driver  the  story 
of  a  poor  farmer's  daughter  who  used  to 
sell  berries  in  their  season  to  the  passen- 
gers in  his  coach. 

"  You  see  in  those  old  days  the  stage- 
drivers  were  uncommon  smart  and  ambi- 
tious like ;  pretty  jealous  of  each  other 
too,  for  to  see  who  would  hitch  up  the 
best  team,  make  the  best  time  and  catch 
the  most  passengers.  It  didn't  make  any 
difference  though  in  our  pocketbooks, 
because  we  were  on  wages.  But  some- 
how when  you  are  on  top  of  a  shiny  stage 
with  four,  or  oftener  six,  good  horses,  and 
all  full  inside  and  out,  you  feel  as  if  you 
owned  the  whole  concern,  passengers  and 
all.  Then  there  was  none  of  this  ticket 
business,  which  makes  nobodies  of  your 
railroad  conductors  and  such.  No,  we 
got  the  hard  cash,  solid  silver  money,  and 
often  we  collected  at  Tamworth  where  we 
took  up  fares  as  much  as  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars  from  the  nine 
stages  of  the  daily  line  to  Conway.  By 
Jim,  it  was  about  as  much  as  one  man 
could  lug  in  a  bag :  it  was  the  real 
article  ;  it  seemed  like  money,  and  it  was 
money,  no  mistake ;  good  to  see  and 
made  a  man  feel  good  to  hear  it  jingle 
round  in  his  old  crinkled  bladder  skin 
purse.  Well,  the  passengers  were  a  great 
deal  interested  in  things  up  here  in  those 
days,  just  as  they  be  now ;  perhaps  more 
so  ;  it  was  newer  then  than  now  —  seems 


to  me  these  old  mountain  nubs  must  be 
about  worn  out  being  looked  at  so  much. 
Well,  we  couldn't  go  slow  enough  for  the 
people  who  came  up  here  to  see  things, 
nor  fast  enough  for  the  folks  who  lived 
here  regular,  summer  and  winter.  As  for 
us  drivers,  we  were  bound  to  make  our 
trips  in  just  so  many  hours,  go  slow,  go 
fast.  So  when  we  lost  time  anywhere  on 
the  road  we  tried  to  make  up  for  it 
somewhere  else  ;  but  in  general  we  jogged 
along  pretty  even,  and  every  driver 
looked  out  sharp  that  no  others  got  ahead 
of  him.  Whichever  one  of  us  had  the 
most  through  passengers  would  naturally 
arrive  first,  not  having  to  stop  so  often  to 
set  down  the  neighbors  and  their  trunks, 
bags,  bandboxes  and  bundles.  What  a 
sight  of  things  they  did  lug  back  when 
they  came  home  from  down  country,  and 
so  anxious  to  get  home,  as  if  they  had 
been  tarrying  off  for  a  year  !  We  used 
to  tumble  them  out  as  quick  as  possible, 
and  leave  their  traps  for  their  men  folks 
to  carry  in,  who  would  never  touch  them 
until  we  were  out  of  sight.  How  they 
would  crowd  about  and  ask  questions. 
They  appeared  to  think  a  stage-driver 
knew  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  world ; 
and  he  did,  pretty  much,  in  those  days. 

"  It  is  tolerably  easy  knowing  things  a 
good  way  off,  but  right  under  your  nose 
you  can't  always  tell  so  well.  It  puzzled 
me  a  considerable  while  before  I  made 
out  the  case  about  that  girl  of  Bennett's. 
She  was  mild,  different  from  any  other  girls 
hereabouts,  though  she  went  barefoot  in 
the  summer  like  all  the  rest  of  the  child- 
ren. But  there  was  an  uncommon  way  with 
her.  She  always  looked  cool  and  clean 
in  the  hottest  and  dustiest  day,  as  she 
stood  there  side  of  the  road  waiting  for 
the  stages  to  come  up,  so  she  might 
peddle  her  little  baskets  of  berries  or 
cakes  of  maple  sugar.  Yes,  she  was  a 
beauty,  and  kept  getting  more  so  every 
summer,  in  her  white  apron  and  a  piece 
of  blue  ribbon  in  her  hair,  which  was 
black  as  a  spruce  tree  in  a  snow  storm. 
I  am  pretty  sure  it  was  the  same  apron 
summer  after  summer,  for  it  got  shorter 
and  shorter  as  she  grew  taller  and  taller. 
I  seldom  saw  her  in  winter,  and  she  came 
out  fresh  and  more  grown  along  straw- 
berry and  blueberry  time  every  year.     I 
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wasn't   so  very  old   then   myself,  and  she 

made  me  feel  as  if  I  weighed  about 
seventy-five  or  eighty  pounds.  Well,  I 
am  an  old  bach  now,  too  heavy  in  front 
and  too  many  years  on  my  shoulders, 
and  not  over  light-hearted,  but  it  makes 
me  feel  mighty  pleasant  to  think  of  that 
girl  and  all  her  ways  and  doings  and  the 
good  luck  she  had.  Though  I  do  say  it, 
I  was  myself  like  a  horseshoe  hung  over 
her  door  for  as  much  as  five  years.  I 
can't  say  I  am  much  of  a  believer  in 
horseshoes  though,  unless  they  be  under  a 
horse's  foot ;  I  have  had  some  luck  with 
them  there,  good  and  bad,  but  mostly 
good,  and  I  like  horses ;  they've  been  in 
my  family  way  back  to  log  cabin  times. 

"  She  was  a  very  sober-faced  girl.  Idon't 
recollect  ever  seeing  her  smile,  even  when 
some  of  my  rich  passengers  gave  her  a 
dollar  for  a  little  half-pint  of  raspberries. 
However,  she  would  give  them  a  look 
worth  two  dollars  of  any  man's  money. 
As  our  minister  says  when  he  gets  a-going 
about  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  a  sort  of 
spirit  shined  through  her  face  and  eyes. 
1  got  to  know  what  she  was  thinking  about 
then.  It  was  curious,  by  Jim.  It  was 
hard  getting  by  her  without  bringing  up 
my  horses,  though  I  was  in  some  particu- 
lar hurry.  You  see,  none  of  the  other 
drivers  would  stop  at  all  for  these  little 
berry  and  sugar  peddlers  along  the  stage 
roads.  They  just  snapped  their  whips 
and  drove  on.  So  did  I,  generally.  The 
watering-places  were  about  the  only  chance 
the  children  had  to  coax  a  little  change 
out  of  the  travellers.  Poor  things  !  it 
was  all  the  silver  they  ever  saw  in  those 
days.  Put  she  never  went  near  the 
watering-places  of  the  horses.  She  stood 
in  front  of  her  father's  house,  which  was 
close  on  the  road ;  a  small  low,  brown 
house,  with  two  windows  in  front  and  a 
red  door.  Whether  the  stages  stopped 
or  not,  she  always  stood  with  her  baskets 
in  the  same  spot,  and  the  picture  she 
made  was  better  than  the  mountains 
folks  were  always  sticking  their  heads 
out  to  see.  Give  me  a  smart,  pretty 
mountain  girl  'fore  all  the  nubs  they  make 
such  a  fuss  over.  So  I  used  to  tell  them, 
more  especially  when  we  came  up  in  sight 
of  her  house. 

"  Well,  in  due  course,  I  took  more  and 


more  notice  of  that  girl,  and  used  to  pull 
up  oftener  and  give  her  a  chance  to  trade. 
She  had  about  outgrown  her  best  white 
apron,  when  I  happened  to  hear  from  a 
neighbor  who  was  riding  outside  with  me 
that  she  was  the  best  scholar  in  school, 
and  that  she  was  a  good  deal  '  stuck  up,' 
and  wanted  to  be  a  schoolmarm  herself. 
Thinks  I,  that  is  what  she's  up  to,  for  I 
had  noticed  she  was  uncommonly  anxious 
to  sell  her  baskets  of  berries  this  season. 
Yes,  she  wanted  to  go  away  to  school, 
and  that's  what  she  was  up  to.  I  am  your 
man,  says  I  to  myself.  I'm  not  much  in 
the  line  of  education,  but  if  she  wants  it 
she  is  going  to  have  it,  by  Jim.  She  is 
handsome  enough  for  a  schoolmarm  any- 
how, and  it  won't  hurt  her  to  know  a 
thing  or  two.  I  settled  it  then  and  there 
that  that  girl  was  going  to  do  considerable 
business  with  my  passengers  in  the  course 
of  the  summer,  no  matter  if  the  horses 
had  to  sweat  by  some  houses  to  pull  up 
'at  hers.  It  turned  out  just  as  I  planned, 
which  isn't  commonly  the  case,  you  know. 
Somehow  everything  jibed  right  along  that 
summer.  I  talked  one  other  driver,  who 
was  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  into  doing 
just  as  I  did.  So  she  almost  always  had 
two  stages  to  barter  with,  and  business 
was  brisk  with  her  for  eight  or  ten  weeks 
right  along.  She  began  to  look  pretty 
happy,  I  tell  you,  which  did  me  good ; 
and  sometimes  she  smiled.  But  that 
didn't  mean  so  much  as  her  old  look 
when  she  was  struggling  harder.  Folks 
smile  when  they  begin  to  win  ;  along  be- 
fore that  they  seem  to  have  more  disposi- 
tion." (This  was  his  word,  which  I  leave 
my  readers  to  define).  "You  see,  I 
studied  that  girl,  and  she  was  a  tough  one 
to  find  out.  Well,  I  got  up  a  pretty  good 
story  about  her,  piecing  things  together 
one  to  another  and  filling  in  the  chinks 
with  things  I  speculated  on,  and  which  I 
calculated  would  be  true  sometime,  if  the 
world  kept  going  round  and  the  winters 
were  not  uncommon  hard.  I  had  a  no- 
tion there  was  a  great  deal  in  that  girl 
you  couldn't  see  with  the  naked  eye,  and 
that  you  might  guess  a  sight  and  she 
would  fill  the  bill. 

"  So  I  let  out  my  mind  to  the  passen- 
gers pretty  freely  when  we  were  coming 
toward    her    house.       Some    folks   would 
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have  thought  I  was  a  fool  to  hear  me 
'spatiate,  such  as  only  commonly  heard 
me  going  on  about  horses  and  such. 
'What's  the  matter  with  Willard?  He's 
getting  soapy!  Has  he  got  a  gal?' 
That's  what  some  of  the  folks  along  the 
road  would  have  been  saying.  Half  true, 
I  own  up.  I  was  about  as  near  being  in 
love  as  a  fellow  is  who  doesn't  get  his 
wheels  down  to  the  hub  in  a  soft  place. 
It  was  surprising  how  much  interest  I  took 
in  that  girl.  But  I  stuck  to  my  trade, 
which  was  to  help  her  out  and  not  be  a 
foolin'  round ;  and  let  out  my  tongue  as 
long  as  I  knew  how,  and  didn't  do  much 
driving  when  we  got  in  sight  of  her  house. 
Generally,  you  know,  we  get  the  brightest 
lot  on  top  of  a  stage, —  young  girls  and 
their  fellows,  newly  married  ones  and 
such.  They  think  they  want  to  see  the 
mountains  and  all  the  sights.  The  fact 
is,  according  to  my  reckoning,  they  only 
want  to  jabber  with  each  other  and  do  a 
little  sparking.  I  didn't  mind  it  •  no 
more  did  the  mountains.  We  were  used 
to  it,  them  and  I,  and  it  made  the  boys 
and  girls  feel  mighty  generous  with  their 
money,  which  was  the  pint  I  was  after. 
No  fellow  is  poor  on  top  of  a  stage-coach 
with  his  girl  a-touring  round  the  moun- 
tains. O,  no  !  He's  got  lots  of  the  jin- 
glers,  and  he's  going  to  spend  them  too. 
You  wouldn't  think  they  ever  heard  of 
such  a  notion  as  reckoning  up  the  cost  of 
anything.  If  the  girls  want  candy  and 
maple  sugar  and  baskets  of  berries,  they 
are  going  to  have  them,  —  the  expense-! 
Change?  I  guess  not.  You  wouldn't 
have  your  girl  see  you  counting  over  the 
cents  due  back  for  anything ;  it's  sort  of 
mean,  whereas  you  feel  large  and  you 
want  to  look  so.  Thank  goodness,  there 
is  one  time  when  a  man  isn't  small ;  he  is 
a  big  man,  and  his  girl  thinks  he  is  the 
biggest  growed  up  to  date. 

"So  I  sort  of  played  on  that  string. 
I  didn't  make  any  promiscuous  re- 
marks ;  I  stuck  to  my  text  like  a  parson, 
and  I  addressed,  as  he  puts  it,  the 
individual  sinner.  Well,  I  mean  I  picked 
out  the  most  likely  young  woman  near 
enough  to  me  to  hear,  and  I  told  her 
all  about  my  little  would-be  schoolmarm 
—  told  her  everything  I  knew  and  some 
things  I  didn't.     I  got  up  steam  like  a 


stump  orator.  Says  I,  '  Willard,  go  slow  ' ; 
but  it  didn't  work ;  I  couldn't  hold  him 
in.  So  I  let  go,  and  I  declare  I  was  elo- 
quent as  a  Fourth  of  Julyer.  Never 
knew  it  before  or  since.  Says  I  to  the 
lady,  '  See  that  little  brown  house  we  are 
coming  to?  There's  the  smartest  and 
handsomest  girl  lives  there  the  White 
Mountains  have  got.  She  is  a  regular 
mountain  maid  and  worth  all  the  moun- 
tains you  see  'round,  and  it  don't  strain 
your  eyes  neither  to  look  at  her  —  it  does 
'em  good.  Perhaps  you  will  see  her  as 
we  go  by ;  she  may  come  out  with  some 
berries  or  something  or  other  to  sell.' 
Thus  I  'sinuated,  not  to  come  right  out 
with  the  whole  story.  I  wanted  to  exer- 
cise their  expectations  a  little  and  give 
them  a  chance  to  pass  the  word  along 
one  to  another,  just  as  they  always  did 
when  some  of  those  things  they  call 
'  views  '  hove  into  sight.  In  some  way  I 
contrived  to  carry  out  my  contract  with 
the  girl.  'Well,'  says  I,  when  we  came 
where  the  open  of  the  house  showed  up 
and  there  she  stood,  'you  are  in  luck, 
certain ;  there  she  is  and  I  guess  I'll  pull 
up  a  minute  and  give  you  a  look  at  her  !.' 
Think  of  twenty  eyes  looking  down  from 
the  top  of  the  stage  into  hers  !  It  was 
too  bad  !  But  as  long  as  they  were  will- 
ing to  pay  liberal  for  looking  I  couldn't 
help  it,  could  I? 

"  She  didn't  faint  away,  but  it  was  a 
dreadful  hard  thing  on  her.  I  dunno 
whether  I  felt  more  mad  or  proud.  I 
vow  I  sometimes  wanted  to  just  jerk  the 
whole  crowd  off  and  set  'em  to  picking 
and  selling  berries,  while  I  took  her  into 
their  place,  dressed  up  in  their  finery,  rid- 
ing round  the  country,  a-looking  down  on 
country  girls  and  shelling  out  loose  change 
to  them  —  changing  places  as  it  were. 

"  You  have  heard  enough,  I  reckon,  of 
this  yarn ;  but  when  I  get  a  going  I  am 
likely  not  to  know  when  to  stop.  These 
days  are  slow  business  for  me.  When  I 
was  driving  stage  I  lived  as  much  as  other 
folks.  The  world  went  round  and  I  went 
with  it.  So  I  get  in  the  habit  of  going 
back  and  doing  things  over.  I  don't 
know  when  I  have  talked  so  much  about 
them  before,  though.  Commonly  they 
go  through  my  mind  —  come  in  at  some 
gap    in    my   old    fence    and    get   out    at 
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another  —  there  are  plenty  of  them  now.  there  the  Mountain  Girl.  She  grew  tall, 
One  eye  gone,  my  shoulder  bone  cracked  and  her  beauty  didn't  get  lost  in  trying 
and  I  can't  walk  more  than  a  mile  !  But  to  know  a  little  more  than  girls  do  gen- 
get  me  behind  a  horse,  and  I  believe  I'm  erally  up  here  in  the  woods.  I  never 
as  good  on  the  road  as  ever,  —  these  expected  she  could  go  along  single  many 
roads  leastways.  years,  she  was  so  handsome.  The  boys 
"  However,  you  '11  want  to  know  about  were  all  after  her,  and  I  guessed  she 
the  end-up  of  that  contract  with  my  would  get  tired  out  and  give  up.  Besides 
berry  girl.  In  dollars  and  cents,  it  was  it  is  according  to  nature.  But  she  kept 
sixty- five  that  summer.  According  to  my  schoolmarming  for  a  number  of  years 
calculation,  about  five  dollars'  worth  of  before  she  took  a  master  in  and  set  up  a 
berries,  and  sixty  dollars  for  her  face  and  school  of  her  own.     She  had  great  luck. 


the  kindness  in  the  hearts  of  the  passen-  He  was  a  nice   man  and   doing  a 

gers  about  the  plan  we  had  —  I  say  we,  business.     They  say  he  just  dotes  on  her 

but  she  never  knew  that  I  had  a  hand  in  and  can't  have  things  too  good  for  her ; 

it  —  the  plan  about  some  more  schooling,  brings    her    up     through    the    mountains 

So  in  the  winter  following  she  went  away  every  year  to  the  old  place.     She  says  it 

to    an    academy    down    country.     There  is  the  same  as  ever  to  her,  only  she  misses 

she  went  right    ahead   as  usual,  number  the    stages.     They    are    gone,   the  berry 

one ;    top   of    her   class,   and   everybody  peddlers   are    gone,   all    gone,  —  and    so 

took    to    her.     They    called     her    down  am  I.     I  wonder  if  she  misses  me." 


"  EASTWARD  !  " 

By  Arthur  L.  Salmon. 

A    SONG    OF   THE    CITY. 


EASTWARD  the  shadow  lies 
On  sick  and  aching  eyes, 
Eastward  the  pain,  the  strife,  the  sacrifice ; 
Eastward  the  want  of  bread, 
The  thousands  to  be  fed, 
The  cheek  of  sorrow  soiled  with  sin's  accursed  red  ! 

Come  hither,  who  would  see 
How  human  souls  may  be 
Debased  below  the  brute  by  sin  and  misery  ! 
Come  hither,  who  would  know 
What  wretchedness  and  woe 
May  veil  the  summer  sun  and  stain  the  winter  snow  ! 

O  babe,  whom  God  has  senf 
With  eyes  of  wonderment, 
Behold  the  paradise  where  thou  must  dwell  content ! 
Behold  the  filthy  street 
Where  sin  and  anguish  meet, 
Where  blasphemies  are  loud  above  the  thronging  feet ! 

O  listen,  little  child, 
And  learn  to  be  defiled, 
To  pilfer  and  to  lie,  to  utter  curses  wild ; 
Come  hither,  pure  and  young, 
And  train  thy  lisping  tongue 
To  speak  the  foulest  words  that  may  be  said  or  sung  ! 
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What  baby  foot,  if  led 
Through  such  a  miry  bed, 
Shall  not  receive  a  stain  for  every  feeble  tread? 
What  whitest  baby  hand 
Shall  not  receive  a  brand 
From  such  a  seething  sin  that  reeks  throughout  the  land? 

Let  happier  mothers  sing 
Of  guardian-angel's  wing, 
That  follows  baby  feet  with  ceaseless  ministering ; 
Alas,  we  cannot  see 
Where  such  kind  angels  be, 
Nor  how  they  could  abide  in  such  impurity  ! 

Come  hither,  sisters,  wives, 
Where  sin  forever  strives 
To  blacken  with  its  curse  what  should  be  holy  lives ; 
Come  hither,  laughing  maids, 
For  here  are  secret  shades 
Where  hideous  ruin  works,  where  fairest  virtue  fades. 

O  brothers,  come  and  say 
Why  such  a  wrong  to-day 
Should  front  the  eye  of  God,  and  stain  the  morning's  ray. 
Beneath  a  selfsame  sky 
Naked  and  hungry  lie,  — 
What  wonder  if  they  turn  and  curse  us  as  they  die  ? 

Come  hitherwards,  and  tell 
Why  famine  should  compel 
A  single  heart  to  sin,  a  single  soul  to  hell ; 
Why  should  there  ever  be, 
Amidst  thy  luxury, 
A  mouth  constrained  to  eat  the  bread  of  infamy? 

O  come,  and  cast  away 
Thy  sumptuous  array, 
Thy  scorn  of  fellow-men,  thy  feastings  day  by  day  ! 
Thou  hast  been  glad  to  hold 
The  weighty  trust  of  gold  : 
Ten  thousand  homes  are  bare,  ten  thousand  hearths  are  cold. 

Take  love  and  pity ;   fight 
Till  o'er  the  hills  the  light 
Dawn  in  divine  defiance  of  the  night,  — 
Till  on  the  plains  the  snow 
Fade  in  the  fervid  glow, 
And  storms  are  driven  back  into  the  long  ago  ! 

Eastward  the  shadow  lies 
On  sick  and  aching  eyes, 
But  eastward  too  the  glorious  sun  shall  rise. 
Behold,  the  streak  of  day 
Begins  to  flush  the  gray  ! 
Behold,  the  smoke  of  sin  shall  lift  and  float  away ! 


PERSONAL   RECOLLECTIONS    OE  WHITTIER. 

By   Charlotte  Forten   Grimke. 


HAVE  been  led  to  write 
these  recollections  of  our 
beloved  poet,  not  because 
I  have  much  of  impor- 
tance to  say  with  regard 
to  him  that  others  do  not 
know,  but  because  I  long- 
ed to  express  the  grateful 
affection  for  him,  which 
has  ever  filled  my  heart, 
because  I  have  peculiar  cause  for  grati- 
tude to  him,  belonging  as  I  do  to  the 
proscribed  race,  to  the  redressing  of 
whose  wrongs  he  consecrated  his  noblest 
gifts,  and  to  whom,  through  all  the  years 
of  his  life,  he  was  so  unwaveringly  true. 
I  think  that  none,  except  the  few  who 
were  nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  can 
grieve  for  him  quite  so  deeply  as  we  ; 
to  none,  except  to  them,  can  the  loss  be 
quite  so  great  as  it  is  to  us. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Whittier  many  years  ago,  when  a  school- 
girl in  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Years  be- 
fore, during  his  residence  in  Philadelphia, 
my  birthplace,  while  he  was  editing  the 
Pennsylvania  Freeman,  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  my  grandfather,  James 
Forten,  and  a  very  warm  friendship  ex- 
isted between  them,  although  my  grand- 
father was  much  older  than  he,  —  and  he 
was  frequently  at  his  house.  At  that  time 
the  bitterest  prejudice  against  color  ex- 
isted in  Philadelphia.  Although  it  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  Abolitionists,  there 
was  no  Northern  city  in  which  colored 
people  were  so  badly  treated  as  in  that 
"City  of  Brotherly  Love."  In  some 
parts  of  the  city  their  lives  were  in  con- 
stant danger ;  they  were  mobbed,  insults 
of  all  kinds  were  neaped  upon  them,  all 
places  of  public  entertainment,  halls, 
lecture-rooms  and  schools,  were  closed 
against  them.  The  few  separate  colored 
schools  which  then  existed  were  very 
poor ;  and  rny  grandfather  was  obliged 
to  send  his  sons  away  to  school,  and  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  employing  private 
teachers  for  his  daughters.     The  wrongs 


of  his  people  weighed  heavily  upon  his 
mind ;  and  as  old  age  came  on,  and  the 
prospect  did  not  seem  to  brighten,  he 
became  at  times  deeply  discouraged. 
In  these  dark  hours  the  noble  young  poet 
of  freedom  came  to  him  ;  and  his  indig- 
nant protest  against  the  wrong,  his  loving 
companionship,  his  warm,  outspoken 
sympathy,  were  a  source  of  unspeakable 
consolation  and  hope. 

Mr.  Whittier's  early  devotion  to  the 
anti-slavery  cause  is  well-known.  Lowell 
paints  him  faithfully  in  his  Fable  for 
Critics  : 

"  There's  Whittier,  whose  swelling  and  vehement 
heart 
Strains  the  straight-breasted  drab  of  the  Quaker 
apart." 

And  another  distinguished  critic  says  : 

"  If  Garrison  may  be  considered  the  prophet  of 
anti-slavery,  and  Phillips  its  orator,  and  Sumner 
its  statesman,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Whittier 
was  its  poet.  Quaker  as  he  was,  his  martial  lyrics 
had  something  of  the  energy  of  a  primitive  bard 
urging  on  hosts  to  battle.  Every  word  was  a 
blow,  as  uttered  by  the  newly-enrolled  soldier  of 
the  Lord.  The  silent,  shy,  peace-loving  man  be- 
came a  fiery  partisan,  and  held  his  intrepid  way  — 

'  against  the  public  frown, 
The  ban  of  church  and  state,  the  fierce  mob's 
hounding  down.' 

He  roused,  condensed,  and  elevated  the  public 
sentiment  against  slavery.  The  poetry  was  as 
genuine  as  the  wrath  was  terrific,  and  many  a 
political  time-server  who  was  proof  against  Gar- 
rison's hottest  denunciations,  and  Phillips's  most 
stinging  invectives,  quailed  before  Whittier's  smit- 
ing rhymes." 

In  answer  to  an  abusive  article,  severe- 
ly criticising  his  course  on  the  anti-slav- 
ery question,  Mr.  Whittier  wrote  : 

"  No  earthly  friendship  nor  literary  celebrity 
appears  to  me  to  weigh  a  feather  in  the  scale 
against  the  holy,  heaven-born  privilege  of  de- 
fending the  inalienable  rights  of  God's  poor." 

It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the 
poet  should  have  been  regarded  in  our 
family  with  deep  gratitude  and  affection, 
and  that  from  my  earliest  childhood  I 
should  have  had  a  great  enthusiasm  for 
him.     I    never  wearied   of    reading  and 
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reciting  his  poems,  and  of  hearing  my 
grandmother  and  aunts  describe  him,  as 
he  was  then,  —  a  tall,  handsome  young 
man,  with  remarkably  brilliant  eyes,  and 
a  fine  head,  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
dark  curls.  This  was  the  picture  which 
I  had  always  in  my  mind,  and  when  I 
met  him  long  afterward,  I  was  conscious 
of  a  sense  of  surprise,  forgetting  the 
years  that  had  elapsed  and  not  realizing 
that  poets,  although  they  may  have  the 
fountain  of  perpetual  youth  in  their  souls, 
cannot  more  than  ordinary  mortals  escape 
the  outward  impress  of  the  hand  of 
Time.  Instead  of  raven  curls,  I  saw  thin 
locks  much  streaked  with  gray,  and  pale 
cheeks  which  bore  the  traces  of  ill-health. 
But  the  tall  form  had  not  lost  its  erect- 
ness,  nor  the  eyes  their  fire,  and  I  thought 
the  smile  which  occasionally  brightened 
the  somewhat  sad  face  the  sweetest  I  had 
ever  seen. 

The  interview  was  a  very  delightful 
one  to  me.  I  remember  the  extreme 
kindness  and  simplicity  of  his  manner, 
as  he  asked  me  about  my  school- life,  my 
impressions  of  New  England,  etc.,  and 
the  pleasant  way  in  which  he  spoke  of 
my  grandfather  and  of  his  own  life  in 
Philadelphia.  In  comparing  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  England,  he  spoke  of  the 
superior  richness  of  the  soil  of  the  former, 
but  said  that  in  New  England,  although 
there  were  fewer  and  smaller  farms,  larger 
crops  were  raised  on  the  same  extent  of 
ground,  because  vastly  more  labor  and 
pains  were  bestowed  upon  its  cultivation. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  familiarity  with 
which  he  talked  of  these  things,  until 
I  remembered  that  the  poet  had  also 
been  a  practical  farmer. 

Something  was  said  of  spiritualism, 
which  was  then  exciting  much  attention. 
An  eminent  professor  at  Harvard  had 
just  published  a  very  bitter  article  against 
it,  which  Mr.  Whittier  said  he  considered 
most  uncharitable.  He  said  he  did  not 
believe  in  spiritualism,  but  thought  it  very 
wrong  and  unjust  to  condemn  those  who 
were  interested  in  it.  The  transition 
from  this  subject  to  that  of  a  future  life 
was  easy ;  and  most  earnestly  and  beauti- 
fully did  the  poet  express  his  perfect  faith 
in  the  unseen,  that  faith  which  is  so  evi- 
dent in  his  poems  and  was  so  thoroughly 


a  part  of  his  noble  and  consistent  life. 
Afterwards,  at  his  request,  I  took  him  to 
see  a  friend  of  mine,  a  good  and  gifted 
woman,  who  had  known  great  sorrow, 
and  to  whom  his  writings  had  been  most 
helpful  and  consoling.  Knowing  what 
his  presence  would  be  to  her,  I  left  him 
there,  after  gladly  accepting  a  cordial  in- 
vitation to  visit  him  and  his  sister  in  their 
home. 

And  so  it  happened  that,  one  lovely 
summer  day,  my  friend  and  I  found  our- 
selves on  the  train,  rapidly  whirling  east- 
ward, through  the  pleasant  old  town  of 
Newburyport,  across  the  "shining  Merri- 
mack," on  our  way  to  the  poet's  home  in 
Amesbury.  Arriving  at  the  station,  we 
found  Mr.  Whittier  awaiting  us,  and  a 
walk  of  a  few  minutes  brought  us  to  his 
house  on  Friend  street.  Amesbury,  a  busy, 
manufacturing  town,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  Merrimack,  impressed  me  at  first 
as  hardly  retired  enough  for  a  poet's 
home  ;  for  fresh  in  my  recollection  were 
Longfellow's  historic  house,  guarded  by 
stately  poplars,  standing  back  from  the 
quiet  Cambridge  street,  and  Lowell's  old 
mansion,  completely  buried  in  its  noble 
elms  ;  and  each  of  these  had  quite  realiz- 
ed my  ideal  of  the  home  of  a  poet.  But 
the  little  house  looked  very  quiet  and 
homelike ;  and  when  we  entered  it  and 
received  the  warm  welcome  of  the  poet's 
sister,  we  felt,  as  all  felt  who  entered  that 
hospitable  door,  the  very  spirit  of  Peace 
descending  upon  us.  The  house  was  then 
white  (it  was  afterwards  painted  a  pale 
yellow),  with  green  blinds,  and  a  little  vine- 
wreathed  piazza  on  one  side,  upon  which 
opened  the  glass  door  of  "  the  garden- 
room,"  the  poet's  favorite  sitting-room 
and  study.  The  windows  of  this  room 
looked  out  upon  a  pleasant,  old-fashioned 
garden.  The  walls  on  both  sides  of  the 
fireplace  were  covered  with  books.  The 
other  walls  were  hung  with  pictures, 
among  which  we  noticed  "The  Barefoot 
Boy,"  a  painting  of  Mr.  Whittier's  birth- 
place in  Haverhill,  a  copy  of  that  lovely 
picture,  "The  Motherless,"  under  which 
were  written  some  exquisite  lines  by  Mrs. 
Stowe,  and  a  beautiful  little  sea-view, 
painted  by  a  friend  of  the  poet.  Vases 
of  fresh,  bright  flowers  stood  upon  the 
mantelpiece.     After    we   had    rested    we 
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went  into  the  little  parlor,  where  hung 
the  portrait  of  the  loved  and  cherished 
mother,  who  some  years  before  had 
passed  away  to  the  ''Better  Land."  Hers 
was  one  of  those  sweet,  aged  faces  which 
one  often  sees  among  the  Friends,  — 
full  of  repose,  breathing  a  benediction  up- 
on all  around.  There  were  other  pictures 
and  books,  and  upon  a  table  in  the  corner 
stood  Rogers's  "  Wounded  Scout." 

At  the  head  of  the  staircase  hung  a 
great  cluster  of  pansies,  purple  and  white 
and  gold.  Mr.  Whittier  called  our  atten- 
tion to  their  wonderful  resemblance  to 
human  faces, —  a  resemblance  which  we 
so  often  see  in  pansies,  and  which  was 
brought  out  with  really  startling  distinct- 
ness in  this  picture. 

In  the  cool,  pleasant  chamber  assigned 
to  us,  pervaded  by  an  air  of  Quaker 
serenity  and  purity,  was  a  large  painting 
of  the  poet  in  his  youth.  This  was  the 
realization  of  my  girlish  dreams.  There 
were  the  clustering  curls,  the  brilliant 
dark  eyes,  the  firm,  resolute  mouth.  He 
looked  like  a  youthful  Bayard,  "  without 
fear  and  without  reproach,"  ready  to 
throw  himself  unflinchingly  into  the  most 
stirring  scenes  of  the  battle  of  life. 

We  were  at  once  greatly  interested  in 
Miss  Whittier,  and  impressed  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  kindness  of  her  manner.  We 
saw  the  soul's  beauty  shining  in  her  soft, 
dark  eyes,  and  in  the  smile  which,  like 
her  brother's,  was  very  winning ;  and  we 
felt  it  in  the  music  of  her  gentle  voice 
and  the  warm  pressure  of  her  hand. 
There  was  a  refreshing  atmosphere  of  un- 
worldliness  about  her.  She  had  rarely 
been  away  from  her  home,  and  although 
her  brother's  fame  obliged  her  to  receive 
many  strangers,  she  had  never,  as  she 
told  us,  been  able  to  overcome  a  painful 
shyness  of  disposition,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  very  few  friends.  She  was  naturally 
witty  and  original,  and  when  she  did 
shake  off  her  shyness  had  a  childlike  way 
of  saying  bright  things  which  was  very 
charming.  She  and  her  brother  had 
lived  together,  alone,  since  their  mother's 
death,  and  in  their  mutual  devotion  have 
been  well  compared  to  Charles  Lamb  and 
his  sister. 

We  spent  a  delightful  evening  in  the 
garden-room  in  quiet,  cheerful  talk.     In 


society  Mr.  Whittier  had  the  reputation 
of  being  very  shy,  and  he  was  so  among 
strangers ;  but  at  home,  in  the  compan- 
ionship of  his  friends,  no  one  could  be 
more  genial.  He  had  even  a  boyish 
frankness  of  manner,  a,  natural  love  of 
fun,  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  humorous, 
which  the  sorrows  and  poor  health  of 
many  years  failed  to  subdue.  That  night 
he  talked  to  us  freely  of  his  childhood,  of 
the  life  on  the  old  farm  in  Haverhill, 
which  he  has  so  vividly  described  in 
"Snow-Bound,"  and  showed  us  a  venera- 
ble book,  "  Davideis,"  being  a  history  of 
David  written  in  rhyme,  the  quaintest  and 
and  most  amusing  rhyme,  by  Thomas 
Ellwood,  a  friend  of  Milton.  It  was  the 
first  book  of  "poetry,"  he  told  us,  that 
he  read  when  a  boy.  He  entertained  us 
with  stories  of  people  who  came  to  see 
him.  He  had  many  very  interesting  and 
charming  visitors,  of  course  ;  but  there 
were  also  many  exceedingly  queer  ones, 
and  these,  he  said  with  a  grim  smile,  gen- 
erally "brought  their  carpet  bags  !  "  He 
said  he  was  thankful  to  live  in  such  a 
place  as  Amesbury,  where  people  did  not 
speak  to  him  about  his  poems,  nor  think 
of  him  as  a  poet.  Sometimes  he  had 
amused  himself  by  tracking  the  most 
persistent  of  the  lion-hunters,  and  found 
that  the  same  individuals  went  to  Emer- 
son and  Longfellow  and  other  authors,  and 
made  precisely  the  same  speeches.  Emer- 
son was  not  much  annoyed  by  them  ;  he 
enjoyed  studying  character  in  all  its  phases. 
Begging  letters  and  begging  visits  were 
also  very  frequent,  and  his  sister  told  us 
that  the  poet  had  frequently  been  victim- 
ized in  his  desire  to  help  those  whose 
pitiful  stories  he  believed.  One  day  he 
received  a  letter  from  a  man  in  a  neigh- 
boring town,  asking  him  for  a  loan  of  ten 
dollars,  and  assuring  him  that  he  should 
blow  his  brains  out  if  Mr.  Whittier  did 
not  send  him  the  money.  The  tone  of 
the  letter  made  him  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  the  writer,  and  he  did  not  send  the 
money,  comforting  himself,  he  said,  with 
the  thought  that  the  man  really  had  no 
brains  to  blow  out.  "I  must  confess, 
however,"  he  added,  "I  looked  rather 
anxiously  at  the  newspapers  for  the  next 
few  days,  but  seeing  no  news  of  a  suicide 
in  the  neighboring  town,  I  was  relieved.'* 
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His  sister  once  told  us  of  an  incident 
which  occurred  during  the  war,  which 
pleased  them  very  much.  One  night,  at 
a  late  hour,  the  door-bell  rang,  and  her 
brother,  on  answering  it,  found  a  young 
man  in  an  officer's  uniform  standing  at 
the  door.  "Is  this  Mr.  Whittier?  "  he 
asked.  "Yes."  "Well,  sir,"  was  the 
quick  reply,  "  I  only  wanted  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  shaking  hands  with  you." 
And  with  that  he  seized  the  poet's  hand, 
shook  it  warmly,  and  rushed  away,  before 
Mr.  Whittier  had  recovered  from  his  sur- 
prise. 

In  subsequent  visits  to  Mr.  Whittier,  he 
was  sometimes  induced  to  talk  about  his 
poems,  although  that  was  a  subject  on 
which  he  rarely  spoke.  On  my  friend's 
once  warmly  praising  "  Maud  Muller,"  he 
said  decidedly  that  he  did  not  like  the 
poem,  because  it  was  too  sad ;  it  minis- 
tered to  the  spirit  of  unrest  and  dissatis- 
faction which  was  only  too  prevalent. 
With  "  My  Psalm  "  he  felt  much  better 
satisfied,  because  it  was  more  hopeful. 
His  favorite  poets  were  Wordsworth  and 
Burns.  He  once  showed  us  an  auto- 
graph letter  of  Burns,  which  he  prized 
very  highly,  and  a  number  of  beautiful 
photographs  of  Scotch  scenery,  the  gift, 
of  a  sturdy  old  Scotchman,  a  neighbor  of 
his  and  also  an  ardent  admirer  of  Burns. 

Our  conversations  occasionally  touched 
on  the  subject  of  marriage,  and  I  remem- 
ber his  asking  us  if  we  could  imagine 
why  there  should  be  so  much  unhappiness 
among  married  people,  even  among  those 
who  seemed  to  have  everything  calculated 
to  make  them  happy,  and  who  really 
loved  each  other.  He  said  he  had  pon- 
dered over  the  subject  a  good  deal,  and 
had  finally  concluded  that  it  was  because 
they  saw  too  much  of  each  other.  He 
did  not  believe  it  was  well  for  any  two 
human  beings  to  have  too  much  of  each 
other's  society.  We  told  him  that,  being 
a  much-to-be-commiserated  bachelor,  he 
was  not  competent  authority  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

At  Mr.  Whittier's  house  I  first  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  that  charming  poetess 
and  most  lovable  woman,  Lucy  Larcom, 
one  of  the  poet's  dearest  friends.  She 
was  also  a  very  dear  friend  of  his  sister, 
and  took  the  tenderest  care  of  her  in  her 


failing  health.  Mrs.  Thaxter,  too,  was 
one  of  his  favorite  friends,  and  often 
brightened  his  home  with  her  radiant 
presence,  her  witty  letters  and  beautiful 
flowers.  She  sent  him,  he  said,  "heaps  " 
of  nasturtiums  and  scarlet  geraniums  and 
other  gay  flowers,  whose  hues  he  thought 
were  more  brilliant  in  her  little  garden 
among  the  rocks  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals 
than  he  had  ever  seen  elsewhere.  Among 
the  most  intimate  of  his  friends  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson,  Charles  Sumner,  and  Bayard  Tay- 
lor. To  the  two  latter,  and  also  to  Emer- 
son, he  has  alluded  very  beautifully  in  one 
of  his  most  characteristic  poems,  "The 
Last  Walk  in  Autumn."  Across  the  river 
from  Amesbury,  at  a  place  called  Curzon's 
Mills,  lived  the  Curzons,  old  and  very  dear 
friends  of  the  poet.  It  was  a  lovely  spot, 
a  little  wooded  nook,  just  where  the  Mer- 
rimack joins  the  picturesque  little  Arti- 
choke. There  were  fragrant  pine  groves, 
and  deep  woods,  where  wild  flowers  grew, 
and  close  to  the  house  was  a  green  bank, 
overhanging  the  river,  which  the  family 
called  "  the  summer  parlor."  On  this 
bank  grew  the  veritable  harebell,  as  fresh 
and  dewy  and  delicate  as  when  the  light 
foot  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  touched  it 
on  her  Scottish  hills.  Whittier  alludes  to 
it  in  his  poem  entitled  "  Flowers  in  Win- 
ter," addressed  to  the  young  artist  of  the 
family  : 

"  Fill  soft  and  deep,  O  winter  snow  ! 
The  sweet  azalea's  oaken  dells, 
And  hide  the  bank  where  roses  blow, 
And  swing  the  azure  bells  ! 

"  O'erlay  the  amber  violet's  leaves, 

The  purple  aster's  brookside  home, 
Guard  all  the  flowers  her  pencil  gives 
A  life  beyond  their  bloom." 

The  place  was  a  favorite  resort  of 
artists,  so  picturesque  and  wild  were  all 
its  Surroundings,  and  Mr.  Whittier  was 
very  fond  of  it.  I  remember  having,  one 
bright  summer  day,  a  delightful  row  with 
him  up  the  little  Artichoke,  whose  wooded 
shores  were  beautiful  with  the  snowy 
flowers  of  the  arrow-head,  the  starry 
blossoms  of  the  clethra,  and  the  gorgeous 
plumes  of  the  cardinal  flower.  Clusters 
of  lovely  ferns,  too,  grew  close  to  the 
water's  edge.  And  keen  and  fresh  as  the 
delight  of  a  child  was  the  joy  of  the  poet. 
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in  the  beauty  around  us,  and  in  the  golden 
glory  of  the  sunset  clouds  above.  He 
was  in  one  of  his  happiest,  most  genial 
moods  that  day. 

Mr.  Whittier  and  his  sister  were  deeply 
interested  in  the  Freedmen ;  and  while 
teaching  at  Port  Royal  .during  the  war, 
I  had  letters  from  them  full  of  earnest 
sympathy  and  encouragement.  They 
greatly  admired  General  Saxton,  who  was 
at  that  time  commander  of  the  troops 
at  Beaufort.  After  reading  his  noble 
Thanksgiving  proclamation,  Mr.  Whittier 
wrote  me  as  follows  : 

"  I  read  General  Saxton's  Thanksgiving  pro- 
clamation with  the  deepest  emotion.  It  is  the 
most  touching  and  beautiful  official  paper  I  ever 
saw.  God  bless  him.  '  The  bravest  are  the  ten- 
derest.'  " 

I  had  asked  him  to  write  a  little  hymn 
for  the  Christmas  celebration  of  our 
school.  He  encloses  it  in  this  letter, 
and  says  : 

"  We  opened  thy  letter  with  surprise  and  plea- 
sure. Most  sincerely,  dear  friend,  do  I  rejoice  at 
the  good  providence  of  God  which  has  permitted 
thee  to  act  so  directly  for  the  poor  yet  deeply  in- 
teresting people  of  the  Sea  Islands.  ...  I  send 
herewith  a  little  song  for  your  Christmas  festival. 
I  was  too  ill  to  write  anything  else,  but  I  could 
not  resist  the  desire  to  comply  with  thy  request. 
.  .  .  Our  old  friend,  and  former  neighbor,  Col- 
onel Higginson,  commands  the  First  Regiment 
of  South  Carolina  Volunteers.  I  hope  thee  will 
see  and  know  him.  He  is  a  rare  man,  —  a  gen- 
tleman, scholar  and  true  friend  of  the  slave. 
Elizabeth,  who  is  too  ill  to  write  to-day,  sends 
her  best  love.  She  says,  '  Tell  C.  I  am  so  glad 
she  is  there.  I  wish  I  was  able  to  be  with  her  ! 
Tell  her  to  write  often,  and  let  us  know  all  about 
her  doings.'  She  sends  a  picture  of  her  brother; 
she  has  none  of  her  own,  —  very  wrong  of  her 
not  to  have." 

The  hymn  has  been  published  in  the 
volume  of  Mr.  Whittier's  poems,  under 
the  title  "  Hymn  sung  at  Christmas  by 
the  scholars  of  St.  Helena  Island,  S.  C." 
We  taught  it  to  the  children  after  show- 
ing them  the  poet's  picture  and  telling 
them  how  true  a  friend  he  was  to  them, 
and  they  learned  it  with  ease,  and  were 
delighted  and  proud  to  know  that  it  had 
been  written  expressly  for  them ;  and 
they  sang  it  very  joyously  on  Christmas 
Day. 

In  another  letter  Mr.  Whittier  writes  : 

"  I  am  glad  thou  hast  met  Colonel  Higginson, 
and  to  know  him  is  of  course  to  like  him.      He 


is  a  worthy  coadjutor  of  General  Saxton.  I  am 
a  peace  man,  but  nevertheless  I  am  rejoiced  that 
the  First  Regiment  of  South  Carolina  Volunteers 
have  behaved  so  bravely  and  manfully  in  the  late 
expedition.  Twenty  such  regiments,  under  twenty 
such  men  as  Higginson  and  Dr.  Rogers,  would 
soon  give  a  new  aspect  to  the  struggle." 

He  alludes  to  the  extreme  cold,  and 
then  says  : 

"  Invalids  as  we  are,  sister  and  I  long  for  the 
sun  and  air  of  summer.  I  send  thee  a  volume 
of  A.  Crummell's.  Its  author  is  a  Churchman 
and  conservative,  but  his  writings  are  a  noble 
refutation  of  the  charge  of  the  black  man's  in- 
feriority. They  are  model  discourses,  —  clear, 
classic,  and  chaste." 

On  visiting  the  poet  after  my  return 
from  the  South,  for  a  vacation,  I  found  a 
new  inmate  of  the  house,  a  gray  and 
scarlet  parrot,  named  Charlie,  a  great  pet 
of  the  poet  and  his  sister,  and  far-famed 
for  his  wit  and  wisdom.  He  could  say 
many  things  with  great  distinctness,  and 
although  at  first  refusing  rather  spitefully 
to  make  my  acquaintance,  when  I  invited 
him  to  come  into  the  kitchen  and  get  his 
supper  he  at  once  hopped  upon  my  hand 
and  behaved  in  the  most  amicable  man- 
ner. It  was  very  comical  to  see  him 
dance  to  a  tune  of  Mr.  Whittier's  whistl- 
ing. His  master  told  us  that  he  would 
climb  toilsomely  up  the  spout,  pausing 
at  every  step  or  two  to  say,  in  a  tone  of 
the  deepest  self-pity,  "  Poor  Charlie  !  " 
and  when  he  reached  the  roof  screaming 
impertinently  at  the  passers-by.  The 
Irish  children  said  that  he  called  them 
"  Paddies,"  and  threatened  him  with  dire 
vengeance.  Mr.  Whittier  said  he  did 
not  know  ;  he  "  could  believe  anything 
of  that  bird."  Charlie's  favorite  amuse- 
ment was  shaking  the  unripe  pears  from 
the  trees  in  the  garden;  and  when  he 
saw  Miss  Whittier  approaching,  he  would 
steal  away  with  drooping  head,  like  a 
child  caught  in  a  naughty  action.  This 
gifted  bird  afterwards  died,  and  was  much 
missed  by  the  poet,  who  alluded  to  him 
in  the  poem  entitled  "The  Common 
Question." 

Mr.  Whittier  showed  me  a  couple  of 
stuffed  birds  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  after  reading 
his  "Cry  of  a  Lost  Soul,"  in  allusion  to  the 
bird  in  South  American  forests  which  has 
so   intensely  mournful    a    note   that   the 
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Indians  give  it  a  name  which  signifies  a 
lost  soul.  The  first  birds  which  were  sent 
did  not  reach  him,  and  the  Emperor  on 
hearing  it  sent  him  two  more.  The  bird 
is  larger  than  a  mocking-bird,  and  has 
sober  gray  plumage  —  very  unlike  the 
bright-hued  creatures  usually  seen  in 
tropical  forests. 

The  Emperor  was  a  warm  admirer  of 
Mr.  Whittier,  and  one  of  the  first  persons 
for  whom  he  inquired  on  reaching  Boston 
was  the  poet.  There  was  some  delay 
about  their  meeting,  and  Dom  Pedro  be- 
came very  impatient.  At  last  they  met 
at  a  house  in  Boston.  Dom  Pedro  ex- 
pressed great  delight  at  meeting  the  poet, 
and  talked  with  him  a  long  time,  paying 
very  little  attention  to  any  one  else.  On 
leaving,  he  asked  Mr.  Whittier  to  accom- 
pany him  down- stairs,  and  before  enter- 
ing his  carriage  threw  his  arms  around 
the  astonished  poet  and  embraced  him 
warmly. 

In  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Whittier 
after  I  had  re-visited  the  Sea  Islands  he 
writes  : 

"  I  think  thee  must  have  enjoyed  thy  visit  to 
the  islands  exceedingly.  I  wish  I  could  have 
been  with  you.  We  have  had  a  cold  spring,  and 
still  the  dreadful  east  winds  blow  and  sing  their 
harsh  discords  among  the  apple  blossoms.  It  is 
our  Quarterly  Meeting  (Quaker)  to-day,  and  our 
house  is  overrun  with  drab-colored  people.  I 
enclose  a  sprig  of  Mayflower  from  our  woods." 

This  exceeding  delicacy  of  constitution 
made  him  extremely  sensitive  to  cold, 
and  his  friends  repeatedly  urged  him  go 
to  a  milder  climate  for  the  winter,  and 
thus  escape  the  "  dreadful  east  winds " 
which  tried  him  so  severely.  But  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  go. 

"  Then  ask  not  why  to  these  bleak  hills 

I  cling,  as  clings  the  tufted  moss, 

To  bear  the  winter's  lingering  chills, 

The  mocking  spring's  perpetual  loss. 
I  dream  of  lands  where  summer  smiles, 
And  soft  winds  blow  from  spicy  isles, 
But  scarce  would  Ceylon's  breath  of  flowers  be 

sweet, 
Could  I  not  feel  thy  soil,  New  England,   at  my 
feet." 

In  the  year  1864  there  came  to  the 
poet  the  greatest  sorrow  of  his  life, — 
the  death,  after  a  long  illness,  of  his 
beloved  and  only  surviving  sister,  Eliza- 
beth. I  have  spoken  of  the  beauty  of 
her  character  and   the   devotion  of  the 


brother  and  sister  to  each  other.  In  a 
letter  which  I  received  from  him  after 
her  death,  he  writes  : 

"  I  received  thy  kind  letter  on  the  death  of 
dear  Elizabeth.  It  has  been  to  me  a  most  sad 
bereavement.  No  one  knows  how  much  she  has 
been  to  me.  She  loved  thee  very  much,  and  often 
spoke  of  thee  in  her  last  days.  I  enclose  to  thee 
a  photograph  of  her,  which  I  am  sure  thee  will 
be  glad  of.  There  is  a  glorious  prospect  opening, 
my  dear  friend,  for  long-oppressed  people  of  color. 
The  old  accursed  prejudice  is  vanishing  like  mist 
in  the  sun.  It  is  great  to  live  in  such  times.  I 
hope  thou  wilt  get  well  enough  to  visit  N.  E. 
next  summer.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  thee  at 
Amesbury. 

"  God  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee  ! 

"  Ever  and  truly  thy  friend 

"  John  G.  Whittier. 

"Remember  me  kindly  to  thy  grandmother 
and  the  family,  not  forgetting  thy  uncle  Robert 
Purvis." 

Miss  Whittier  was  herself  a  poet,  al- 
though she  has  left  but  few  printed  po- 
ems. These  are  included  in  the  volume 
of  her  brother's  poems  entitled  "  Hazel 
Blossoms."  One  of  them,  "Dr.  Kane  in 
Cuba,"  is  particularly  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing. By  her  friends  that  rare,  sweet  na- 
ture can  never  be  forgotten,  and  those 
who  did  not  know  her  personally  have 
learned  to  love  her  through  the  tender 
and  exquisite  tribute  which  her  brother 
has  paid  to  her  memory  in  "  Snow- 
Bound." 

For  some  years  after  her  death,  Mr. 
Whittier's  niece,  now  Mrs.  Pickard,  of 
Portland,  kept  house  for  him.  My  last 
visit  to  him,  in  Amesbury,  was  made  dur- 
ing that  time.  I  arrived  unexpectedly, 
one  lovely  summer  evening,  and  finding 
the  outer  door  of  the  house  open,  walked 
in  without  ceremony.  I  explored  the 
well-known  rooms,  but  found  no  one. 
So  I  took  off  my  hat,  and  establishing 
myself  comfortably  in  the  garden  room, 
awaited  somebody's  coming.  Soon  the 
poet  appeared,  and  after  his  customary 
warm  greeting,  laughingly  informed  me 
that  "Lizzie,"  his  niece,  had  gone  to 
a  picnic,  leaving  him  to  take  care  of  the 
house,  —  which  he  had  done  in  the  most 
approved  manner  by  leaving  doors  and 
windows  open  and  sauntering  down  the 
street  to  chat  with  a  friend.  "  And 
now,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  get  tea,  and  we 
shall  have  a  delightful  cosey  time  all  by 
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ourselves.  I  am  happy  to  inform  thee 
that  there  are  strawberries  for  supper,  — 
but  they  are  not  stemmed  !  "  I  insisted 
on  stemming  the  berries,  while  he  made 
the  tea,  and  together  we  laid  the  table,  — 
he  suggested  leaving  off  the  tablecloth  as 
that  was  "the  latest  fashion,"  and  a  very 
merry  supper  we  had.  But  when  I  pro- 
posed washing  the  tea  things  he  declared 
I  should  not  do  it.  That  should  be  left 
for  Lizzie.  We  had  done  our  sh.are  of 
the  work ;   she  must  do  hers. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night.  We  sat  a 
long  time  within  the  little  vine-clad  porch, 
enjoying  the  soft  moonlight  and  talking 
of  many  things ;  and  if  there  was  sad- 
ness in  the  poet's  tones  as  he  spoke  of 
the  loved  ones  who  had  gone  before,  it 
was  not  a  hopeless  sadness.  Every  word 
was  full  of  faith,  of  trust  in  the  Unseen, 
of  consolation  in  the  blessed  thought  of 
re-union.  And  as  I  listened,  I  recalled 
that  tribute  to  the  beloved  sister,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred  : 

■"  And  yet,  dear  heart !  remembering  thee, 

Am  I  not  richer  than  of  old  ? 
Safe  in  thy  immortality, 

What  change  can  reach  the  wealth  I  hold? 

What  chance  can. mar  the  pearl  and  gold 
Thy  love  hath  left  in  trust  with  me? 
And  while  in  life's  late  afternoon, 

When  cool  and  long  the  shadows  grow, 
I  walk  to  meet  the  night  that  soon 

Shall  shape  and  shadow  overflow, 
I  cannot  feel  that  thou  art  far, 
Since  near  at  need  the  angels  are; 
And  when  the  sunset  gates  unbar, 

Shall  I  not  see  thee  waiting  stand, 
And,  white  against  the  evening  star, 

The  welcome  of  thy  beckoning  hand?  " 

Mr.  Whittier's  nature  was  preeminently 
a  helpful  one,  full  of  tenderest  sympathy 
with  suffering,  yet  counseling  one  to  bear 
the  suffering  patiently  and  hopefully. 
During  a  very  severe  illness  after  leaving 
New  England  I  received  the  following 
note,  which  is  characteristic  of  him  who 
wrote  "The  Angel  of  Patience  "  : 

"  I  have  just  heard  of  thy  long  and  severe  ill- 
ness; and  I  hasten  to  write  a  line  to  assure 
thee  of  my  deep  regret  and  sympathy.  ...  I 
wish  I  could  do  something  for  thee,  my  dear 
friend.  May  the  dear  Lord  and  Father  have  thee 
in  his  tender  keeping  !  Trust  Him  fully;  lean  on 
Him;  hope  all  things  from  His  infinite  love  and 
goodness.   .   .   ." 

After  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  Mr. 
Whittier    felt    lonely    in    his    Amesbury 


home,  and  removed  to  the  beautiful  home 
of  his  cousins  at  Oak  Knoll,  Danvers, — 
although  retaining  the  Amesbury  house, 
and  usually  spending  part  of  each  year 
there.  I  first  had  the  happiness  of  seeing 
him  at  Oak  Knoll  one  golden  day  in 
October,  when  the  trees  were  clad  in 
their  richest  robes  of  crimson,  bronze 
and  gold.  Through  the  glowing  leaves 
we  caught  glimpses  of  the  deep  blue  sky, 
and  the  still  deeper  blue  of  the  distant 
hills.  We  had  a  pleasant  walk  with  the 
poet  through  the  orchard,  where  lay 
heaps  of  rosy  apples,  and  across  fields 
and  meadows  where  we  gathered  grasses 
and  the  wild  flowers  he  loved  so  well. 
Mr.  Pickard  has  well  described  this  beau- 
tiful place.     He  says  : 

"  The  variety  of  trees  is  very  great,  many 
of  them  being  rarely  seen  in  New  England. 
There  is  a  fine  magnolia  near  the  house,  and  far- 
ther off  a  tulip  tree.  The  rich  dark  hue  of  a 
purple  beech  calls  attention  to  a  fine  grove  in  the 
western  distance.  There  are  English  elms  and 
English  oaks,  an  immense  Norway  spruce,  also 
hemlocks,  pines,  chestnuts,  and  almost  every  other 
tree  that  can  be  made  to  grow  in  this  climate. 
There  are  great  orchards  of  apples  and  pears; 
a  garden  planted  with  luxuriant  grape-vines,  and 
yielding  all  the  smaller  fruits,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
also  roses  in  abundance.  Near  the  eastern  piazza 
of  the  house  is  a  large  circular  flower  garden  sur- 
rounded by  a  neat  hedge,  with  great  green  arches 
for  gateways  to  it.  In  the  centre  of  this  garden 
is  a  fountain  throwing  a  fine  spray  to  a  considera- 
ble height.  In  this  garden  Mr.  Whittier  is  to  be 
seen  at  work  each  pleasant  morning  before  break- 
fast, with  rake,  hoe  and  broom.  All  the  beds 
and  walks  are  kept  exquisitely  neat,  for  the  poet 
is  thorough  in  everything  he  undertakes." 

Other  visitors  have  written  of  the 
poet's  charming  young  secretary,  and  of 
the  many  pets, —  the  squirrels  and  birds, 
the  beautiful  Jersey  cows,  and  the  fine 
dogs, —  which  she  shared  with  him.  The 
interior  was  delightful.  There  were  paint- 
ings and  engravings,  statuettes  and  busts, 
and  quantities  of  books.  In  the  parlor, 
over  the  mantelpiece,  hung  the  fine  por-  s 
trait  of  Mr.  Whittier  to  which  I  have  be- 
fore alluded.  There  was  also  a  statuette 
of  Charles  Sumner,  and  a  statue  of  Her- 
cules once  owned  by  him.  The  rooms 
had  open  fireplaces,—  Mr.  Whittier  de- 
lighting particularly  in  a  wood  fire.  His 
study  was  a  charming,  sunshiny  little  room 
in  the  pleasantest  corner  of  the  house, 
and  had  been  built  especially  for  him. 
Mrs.  Spofford  writes : 
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"Above  the  parlor  is  his  spacious  sleeping- 
room,  furnished  after  Mr.  Eastlake's  ideas. 
Here  hung  a  tine  marine  view,  a  sketch  of  the 
Shoals,  and  a  portrait  of  Hawthorne,  another 
cherished  friend.  The  windows,  which  are  on 
three  sides  of  the  room,  command  all  the  beauty 
of  the  place,  —  flower-garden  and  fountain,  the 
velvet  turf  of  the  knoll,  the  stately  groups  of 
trees  against  a  western  sky,  and  the  lofty  lawns 
about  the  turreted  asylum  on  the  distant  hill." 

In  this  lovely  home  the  poet  spent 
many  happy  years,  surrounded  by  the 
tenderest  and  most  loving  care. 

Knowing  his  great  love  for  wild  flowers, 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  him,  after 
our  removal  to  Washington,  some  of  the 
spring  flowers  which  "break  into  bloom  " 
so  much  earlier  there  than  in  New  Eng- 
land. On  one  of  these  occasions  I  re- 
ceived from  him,  in  acknowledgment,  the 
following  lines  : 

"  Long  have  I  waited  for  the  Spring's 

Slow-opening  buds  and  tardy  bloom, 
And  lo  !   to-day  the  postman  brings 

May's  promise  to  my  April  room, — 
Arbutus  from  Potomac's  brink, 

Blue  violets  from  its  tribute  rills, 
And  fair,  pale  innocents  that  fleck 

With  pink  and  snow  Virginian  hills. 
Dear  Friend  !  thy  gift  of  love  has  brought 

More  than  thy  early  spring  to  me; 
And  words,  to  thank  thee  as  I  ought, 

Should  all  of  bloom  and  fragrance  be  !  " 

On  his  eightieth  birthday,  as  is  well 
known,  he  received  more  tributes  of  af- 
fection and  admiration  than  have  ever 
been  accorded  to  any  American  poet. 
It  particularly  pleased  him  that  so  many 
of  the  colored  schools  and  colleges  in 
the  South  sent  him  testimonials  of  their 
love  and  gratitude.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful,  he  said,  which  was  admired  by 
"  hundreds  of  visitors,"  was  a  basket  of  ex- 
quisite La  France  roses,  —  eighty  in  num- 
ber, —  and  ferns,  sent  by  the  pupils  of  the 
colored  high  school  of  Washington. 
From  Jacksonville,  Florida,  where  we 
were  then  living,  the  children  of  the  col- 
ored school  sent  him  an  orange- wood 
cane,  with  an  alligator  carved  upon  it, 
and  a  box  of  Indian  River  oranges.  In 
acknowledgement,  he  sent  me  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

"  My  dear  Friend  :  —  A  severe  cold,  taken 
soon  after  my.  birthday,  has  made  it  impossible 
for  me  much  of  the  time  to  read  or  write,  or  thy 
kind  letter  and  the  box  of  excellent  oranges,  and 
the  Florida  cane,  would  have  been  answered  long 
before  this.     I  had  more  than  one  thousand  let- 


ters and  messages  on  my  birthday  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  answer.  Let  me  then  thank  the 
pupils  of  the  colored  school  for  their  kind  tokens 
of  regard.  Such  demonstrations  are  an  ample 
reward  for  anything  I  have  done  for  the  race.  I 
rejoice  at  the  progress  of  the  colored  citizens  of 
the  United  States  in  education,  in  property,  and 
in  all  that  elevates  a  people.  They  are  rapidly 
overcoming  the  prejudices  of  the  whites,  and 
their  day  of  a  complete  enjoyment  of  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  American  citizenship  is 
not  far  distant.  .  .  ." 

Soon  after  our  return  to  Washington 
he  wrote  : 

"  I  was  glad  to  get  thy  letter,  and  the  violets 
came  as  fresh  as  if  just  plucked  from  the  gardens 
of  the  University.  The  usual  forgetfulness  of  age 
does  not  affect  my  memory  of  friends.  Our  win- 
ter here  was  a  very  damp  but  mild  one;  but  I 
had  a  long  and  tedious  illness  from  the  grippe, 
which  left  me,  as  they  say  out  West,  '  powerful 
weak,'  and  I  am  not  able  to  read  or  write  much. 
But  I  look  with  interest  upon  everything  which 
affects  the  welfare  and  progress  of  our  colored 
citizens.  There  is  much  to  discourage,  but  more 
that  encourages  and  promises." 

Never,  for  a  moment,  did  he  lose  his 
interest  in  the  cause  which  was  so  dear 
to  him  in  his  youth.  Others  might  seek 
to  apologize  for  the  wrong,  or  to  screen 
the  wrong-doers ;  others  might  become 
indifferent  to  the  persecutions  and  suffer- 
ings of  their  black  brethren ;  he  never 
did,  but  with  vision  clear  as  in  the  old 
days, 

"  He  saw  God  stand  upon  the  weaker  side, 
That  sank  in  seeming  loss  before  its  foes," 

and  he  was 

"  well  content, 
So  he  could  be  the  nearer  to  God's  heart, 
-    And  feel  its  solemn  pulses  sending  blood 

Through  all  the  wide-spread  veins  of  endless 
good." 

Cheerful  and  brave  though  he  was,  he 
could  not  but  feel  deeply,  as  the  years 
went  on,  the  loss  of  old  friends,  who,  one 
by  one,  fell  by  the  wayside.  After  the 
death  of  Longfellow  and  Emerson  he 
wrote  me  : 

"  I  know  thee  feels,  with  all  of  us,  the  great 
grief  of  losing  Longfellow.  And  now  Emerson 
has  gone  !  It  makes  me  feel  exceeding  lonely. 
Massachusetts  seems  to  have  lost  her  best  trea- 
sures." 

Later  he  writes,  —  from  Amesbury  : 

"  I  am  at  my  old  home  for  a  while.  I  am  far 
from  well,  and  feel  the  burden  of  years.  The 
changes  in  the  weather  affect  me  greatly.  Yet  I 
am  thankful  that  I  can  read,    and  enjoy  much, 
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though  sensibly  nearing  the  end.  My  Heavenly 
Father  has  been  good  to  me,  beyond  my  desert, 
here,  and  1  trust  He  will  be  so  in  the  new  life. 
I  have  outlived  nearly  all  my  eld  Anti-Slavery 
friends.  Elizur  Wright  is  to  be  buried  to-day. 
He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Declaration  in  1S33 ;  and  now  Robert  Purvis  and 
myself  are  the  sole  survivors.  And  my  literary 
friends  have  nearly  all  gone :  Emerson,  Longfel- 
low,  Bayard  Taylor,  and  James  T.  Fields.  Only 
Dr.  Holmes  is  left." 

Rare  and  beautiful  were  the  qualities 
which  met  in  Mr.  Whittier  :  a  singularly 
unworldly  and  sweet  disposition,  an  un- 
wavering love  of  truth  and  justice,  a 
keen  sense  of  humor,  the  highest  type 
of  courage,  and  a  firm  faith  in  God's 
goodness,  which  no  amount  of  suffering 
ever  shook.  For  years  he  was  an  inva- 
lid, a  martyr  to  severe  headaches.  He 
once  told  me  that  he  had  not  for  a  long 
time  written  anything  without  suffering. 
The  nearest  and  dearest  of  his  earthly 
ties  had  been  severed  by  death.  But  he 
never  rebelled.  His  life  exemplified  the 
spirit  of  resignation  which  is  breathed 
throughout  so  many  of  his  poems. 

"  All  as  God  wills,  who  wisely  heeds 
To  give  or  to  withhold, 
And  knoweth  more  of  all  my  needs 
Than  all  my  prayers  have  told  !  " 

My  husband  and  I  made  our  last  visit 
to  him  two  years  ago,  at  Oak  Knoll.  He 
gave  us  his  customary  warm  greeting  and, 


although  in  extremely  feeble  health,  was 
as  sweet  and  genial  in  spirit  and  as  en- 
tertaining in  conversation  as  ever.  He 
took  us  into  his  cosey  little  library,  and 
talked  about  his  books  and  pictures  and 
old  friends,  and  promised  to  send  us  his- 
latest  photograph,  —  which  he  afterwards 
did.  Fearing  to  weary  him,  we  stayed 
but  a  short  time.  So  frail  he  looked, 
that,  in  parting  from  him,  our  hearts  were 
saddened  by  the  thought  that  we  might 
not  look  upon  that  dear  face  again.  And 
so  it  proved.  I  shall  ever  remember  him 
as  I  saw  him  then,  in  his  beautiful  coun- 
try home,  surrounded  by  devoted  friends,, 
awaiting  calmly  the  summons  to  enter 
into  rest ;  —  in  that  serene  and  lovely  old 
age  which  comes  only  to  those  gifted 
ones  whose  lives  are  the  embodiment  of 
all  that  is  noblest  and  best  and  sweetest 
in  their  poetry. 

Farewell,  beloved,  revered  friend ! 
Thou  art  gone  to  join  the  loved  ones  who^ 
beckoned  to  thee  from  those  blessed 
shores  of  Peace.  To  thee,  how  great  the 
gain  !  To  us,  how  infinite  the  loss !  But 
thy  influence  shall  remain  with  us.  Still 
shalt  thou 

"  be  to  other  souls 
The  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony, 
Enkindle  generous  ardor,  feed  pure  love, 
Beget  the  smiles  that  have  no  cruelty  — 
Be  the  sweet  presence  of  a  good  diffused, 
And  in  diffusion  ever  more  intense." 
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AFTER  a  breathing  space  in  quiet  nooks, 
Sweet  days  of  fellowship  with  Spring  and  Sun, 
Midst  buds  half  blown,  midst  bird  songs  just  begun, 
Midst  greening  meadows  and  rain-swollen  brooks, 
How  soiled  and  roiled  the  seething  city  looks  !  — 
Its  roar  of  trade,  its  feverish  tides  that  run 
Through  channels  choked,  —  its  legends,  one  by  one, 
Of  fates  more  strange  than  those  in  wonder-books.  ! 

And  yet  I  feel  a  throb  exultant,  strong, 
About  to  breast  this  hoarse,  tumultuous  sea : 

"Ah,  here  is  Life,"  I  say  beneath  my  breath; 

"  Here  all  ambitions  jostle  fitfully, 
Here  saints  and  sinners  mingle,  sob  and  song, 
While  far  removed  seems  any  thought  of  Death." 
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THE   OLD    MEETING-HOUSE    IN    HINGHAM,    MASS. 

By  Price   Collier. 


ON  one  side  of  the  Main  street,  not 
many  yards  from  the  railway 
station,  stands  what  is  known  in 
Hingham  as  "The  Old  Meeting-House." 
It  was  built  in  1681,  and  is  the  oldest 
church  building  in  the  United  States  that 
has  been  used  continuously  for  public 
worship. 

Time  adds  an  element  of  preciousness 
to  the  things  of  this  life  which  nothing 
else  can  give,  and  a  church  in  these 
United  States  that  numbers  its  birthdays 
by  centuries  has  a  value  far  greater  than 
is  revealed  by  the  mere  enumeration  of 
its  material  qualities.  That  the  building 
itself  is  old,  that  its  beams  were  hacked 
out  by  the  swinging  axes  of  the  founders 
of  the  commonwealth,  that  the  walls  have 
echoed  to  the  voices  of  the  very  men 
who  braved  the  sea  and  the  savage  for 


freedom  of  worship,  that  one  may  touch 
to-day  the  very  same  substance  touched 
by  the  men  and  women  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  that  one  may  kneel 
before  his  God  under  the  same  rafters 
where  have  knelt  his  ancestors  for  six  or 
seven  generations,  —  even  these  facts  do 
not  account  for  the  intangible  sacredness 
of  this  building, —  a  sacredness  that  es- 
capes and  remains  after  one  has  enumer- 
ated the  sum  of  all  its  parts.  It  is  all  that 
it  is,  multiplied  by  time,  that  makes  it  of 
so  great  account  to  those  who  worship  in 
it,  and  even  to  those  who  only  hear  of  its 
existence. 

There  were  settlers  in  Hingham  as 
early  as  1633,  but  the  authentic  and  un- 
disputed date  of  the  settlement  of  the 
town  is  1635,  and  it  was  shortly  after  this 
date    that    the    first    meeting  house  was 
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Floor  Plan  of  the  Hingham  Meeting- House. 


built.  This  first  building  was  situated 
upon  what  is  now  a  portion  of  the  Main 
street  of  the  town.  The  Main  street, 
which  now  runs  in  front  of  and  below 
the  slight  eminences  upon  which  stand 
the  Derby  Academy,  and  a  little  beyond 
it  the  present  meeting-house,  was  cut 
through  a  hill,  and  it  was  partly  upon 
this  hill  now  cut  away,  and  almost  direct- 
ly in  front  of  the  present  site  of  the  Derby 
Academy,  that  the  first  meeting  -  house 
stood.  This  first  meeting-house  was  en- 
closed by  a  palisade,  and  had  a  belfry 
and  a  bell,  both  of  these  being  not  archi- 
tectural but  defensive  additions,  very 
necessary  in  a  time  when  the  enemies  of 
the  townspeople  came  upon  them  sudden- 
ly and  unexpectedly.  This  hill  was  re- 
moved in  1831,  and  the  present  grading 
was  done,  and  the  stone  wall  in  front 
of  the  meeting-house  put  up  in  1870. 
Practically  little  more  than  this  is  known 
about  that  first  meeting-house.  It  was, 
however,  the  only  place  of  public  wor- 
ship for  the  first  forty-five  years  of  the 
settlement  of  the  town,  and  the  only 
meeting  house  of  the  first  minister,  the 


Rev.  Peter  Hobart,  who  was  a  graduate 
of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  and 
who  served  as  minister  from  1635  to  1679. 
On  November  27,  1678,  the  Rev.  John 
Norton,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College, 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Rev.  Peter  Hobart,  and 
shortly  after  his  ordination,  January  19, 
1679-80,  the  town  "agreed  to  build  a 
new  meeting  house  with  all  convenient 
speed,"  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
visit  other  meeting  houses  and  report  in 
the  following  May  as  to  the  expense, 
size,  et  cetera,  proper  for  the  building 
of  a  convenient  house  for  public  wor- 
ship. On  the  third  of  May,  1680,  the 
selectmen  were  ordered  to  "  carry  on 
the  business  to  effect  about  building  a 
new  meeting-house."  But  just  here 
a  controversy  arose  about  the  proper 
place  for  the  site  of  the  new  building. 
Some  were  for  having  it  in  the  same 
place,  and  others  wanted  it  where  it 
now  stands.  The  struggle  lasted  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  was  only  settled 
after  an  appeal  to  the  governor  of  the 
state.       The    following    correspondence 
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from    the    state    archives     indicates    the 
result : 

Boston,  May  16th,  1681. 
The  Governor  and  Magistrates  having  con- 
sidered the  present  motions  in  Hingham  relating 
to  the  placing  of  a  New  meeting  house  and  also 
perceiving  by  Information  of  the  Hon'd  Wm. 
Stoughton  and  Joseph  Dudley  Escp.  who  were  de- 
sired to  view  the  place  of  the  present  House 
(which  is  judged  to  be  inconvenient  by  them)  do 
therefore  hereby  disallow  of  the  setting  up  of  a 
New  meeting  house  either  in  the  old  place  or  in 
the  plaine.  And  do  further  order  that  a  new 
meeting  of  all  persons  in  the  Towne  who  have 
right  to  vote  in  such  cases  be  speedily  ordered  at 
which  it  may  be  fairly  voted  where  to  place  the 
new  meeting  house  and  the  Selectmen  are  hereby 
required  to  make  a  speedy  returne  of  the  num- 
ber of  votes  to  the  Honrd.  Governor. 

JN°.  HULL,  per  order. 

Superscribed  to  the  Selectmen 
of  Hingham,  to  be  communicated 
to  the  Towne. 

At  a  Towne  meeting  holden  at  Hingham 
on  the  24th  day  of  May  1681  Thomas  Andrews 
was  Chosen  moderator  of  that  meeting  and  at 
the  said  meeting  the  vote  passed  by  papers, 
with  seventy-three  hands  for  the  new  meeting 
house  that  is  now  building  in  Hingham  to  be 
set  in  the  convenientest  place  in  Captaine 
Hobarts  land  next  or  nearest  to  Samuell 
Thaxters  house. 

As  Attest,  DANIELL  CUSHING, 

Towne  Clarke. 
26  May,  1 68 1. 

The  magists  having  Considered  the  Returne 
of  the  Selectmen  of  Hingham  in 
refferenc  to  the  voate  for  setling 
the  meeting  house  there  Doe  Ap- 
proove  of  said  vote  and  Judge 
meete  all  Circumstances  consider- 
ed that  the  new  meeting  house 
be  errected  accordingly  in  the  con- 
venientest place  in  Capt.  Hub- 
bards  land  neerest  to  Samuell 
Thaxters  house. 

Past  by  ye  Council, 
EDWd  RAWSON,  Secret. 

The   deed  of  gift  of  the 
site  of   the    new   meeting- 
house was  conveyed  to  the 
town  on    the    8th   of  July, 
1 68 1,    by    Captain    Joshua 
Hobart,  and   the   frame  of 
the  meeting-house  itself  was 
raised   on   the   26th,    27th, 
and    28th    days    of  July,   1681,  and  the 
house  completed  and  opened  for  public 
worship  January  8,   168 1-2,  costing  the 
town  "^430  and  the  old  house." 

At  this  time,  there  was  one  single  com- 


prehensive tax  laid  upon  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  according  to  their 
appraised  property,  which  included  high- 
ways, schools,  school-houses,  the  burial- 
ground,  the  building  of  meeting-houses 
and  the  support  of  ministers  —  this  last 
whether  people  went  to  meeting  or  not. 
Indeed,  there  was  a  fine  for  non-attend- 
ance. A  compromise  was  afterwards 
made  by  which  any  persons  testifying 
that  they  attended  any  other  place  of 
worship,  and  paying  for  it,  could   "  sign 
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off"  from  being  taxed  for  the  support  of 
the  minister  of  the  regular  parish  meet- 
ing. It  was  not  until  the  revision  of  the 
state  constitution  and  the  passing  of  the 
"  Bill    of   Rights  "   that   all    taxation   for 
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the  support  of  churches  was  removed. 
A  rate  had  been  made  in  October  of 
16S0  for  the  building  of  this  new  meet- 
ing-house, and  there  is  still  in  existence 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  then  town-clerk 
the  record  of  how  much  the  different 
persons  were  taxed  for  this  purpose.  The 
highest  amount  of  tax  upon  any  one  in- 
dividual   was    ,£15,    s  12,    d  6,    and  the 


A  Corner  in  tne  Old  Meeting-House. 

smallest  was  s  5,  so  that  the  building  of 
the  present  meeting-house  did  not  cost 
any  one  person  a  very  large  sum  ;  and  just 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  persons  in  all 
were  taxed  for  its  construction.  As  soon 
as  the  building  was  finished  seats  were 
assigned  to  the  townspeople,  as  the  fol- 
lowing shows  : 

"  Att  a  Towne  meeting  holden  at  Hingham  on 
the  fift  day  of  January  1681  Mr.  John  Norton  our 
pastor  &  the  two  deacons  (viz)  John  Leauit  & 
John  Smith,  Captaine  John  Thaxter,  Nathanietl 
Beale  Senior,  Serjant  Thomas  Andrews,  Cornet 
Mathew  dishing  &  Ensigne  Jeremiah  Beale  were 
Chosen  by  the  Towne  to  order  the  Seating  of  ye 


people  of  the  Towne  in  the  new  meeting  house  in 
Hingham  &  to  doe  it  presently  with  all  Convenient 
speed  that  they  can  possible,  it  being  the  first 
Towne  meeting  that  was  in  the  new  meeting 
house,  on  the  eight  day  of  said  January  was  the 
first  Sabboth  day  that  the  people  of  Hingham 
met  in  the  new  meeting  house  to  worship  god, 
&  Israeli  Nicolls  the  son  of  Israeli  Nicolls  & 
Hannah  beale  the  Daughter  of  Jeremiah  Beale 
were  the  first  Children  that  were  baptized  in  the 
said  meeting  house  which  was  on  the  said  eight 
of  January." 

There  is  extant  a  complete  list  of  those 
who  were  assigned  to  the  seats ;  indeed 
the  list  is  probably  a  complete  census  of 
the  town  in  its  original  limits.  Among 
them  were  men  who  had  borne  arms  in 
the  war  against  Philip,  and  many,  no 
doubt,  who  had  friends  among  the  Pil- 
grims of  Plymouth,  some  of  whom  doubt- 
less worshipped  in  the  then  new,  the  now 
old  meeting-house. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  meeting-houses  erected 
in  New  England.  Of  the  first  meeting- 
house at  Plymouth  little  can  be 
written  authoritatively  except  that 
it  had  a  bell,  and  very  little  is  known 
of  the  first  meeting-house  in  Hing- 
ham. Of  the  present  meeting-house 
as  may  be  verified  by  the  illustra- 
tions, the  proportions  and  style  of 
the  building  are  now  just  about  as 
they  were  in  1681.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Willard,  in  his  interesting  article  in 
the  New  England  Magazine  on 
"The  New  England  Meeting-House 
and  the  Wren  Church,"  says  of  it: 

"  It  is  a  plain  rectangular  wooden  build- 
ing, longest  from  east  to  west,  (strictly  from 
northeast  to  southwest),  two  stories  in 
height,  with  a  hip-roof  and  a  belfry  in  the 
.  middle,  after  the  school-house  fashion. 
There  are  no  projections  from  the  face 
except  a  two-storied  porch  at  the  door  on  the 
middle  of  the  south  side  and  a  small  porch  on 
the  west  end,  the  last  being  modern,  that  is  to 
say,  only  about  a  hundred  years  old.  The  regu- 
larity of  the  two  rows  of  windows  (once  glazed  with 
diamond  panes  set  in  lead)  is  interrupted  on  the 
middle  of  the  north  side  by  the  insertion  of  a 
pair  of  small  windows  at  a  different  level.  This 
interruption  of  the  regularity  of  the  side  windows 
in  the  oldest  churches  may  be  taken  as  a  certain 
indication  of  the  place  where  the  pulpit  stands, 
or  once  stood.  All  the  exterior  features  of  this 
valuable  type  are  not  precisely  as  they  were  in 
1 68 1,  but  there  has  been  no  alteration  or  addition 
which  has  made  any  substantial  difference  in  its 
general  appearance.  The  addition  of  the  west 
porch  was  the  most   prominent  change   outside. 
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A  balustrade  at  present  surrounds  the  place  where 
the  belfry  stands,  which  may  not  always  have 
been  there.  Some  repairs  were  made  in  1793, 
besides  adding  the  porch,  and  it  appears  from  the 
records  of  the  parish  that  among  other  things 
which  the  committee  recommended  at  that  time 
was  the  building  of  "  banisters"  around  the  belfry 
space.  "  Banisters  "  is  a  curious  old  word.  They 
called  the  old-fashioned  railings  around  the  tops 
of  the  pews  "  banisters  "  in  those  days. 


Rev.    Ebenezer  Gay. 

In  the  interior  of  the  meeting-house  the  same 
arrangement  of  pulpit  and  galleries  is  found, 
which  gave  its  curious  individuality  to  the  interior 
of  the  Boston  meeting-house  of  171 1.  The  pul- 
pit is  in  the  position  which  the  pair  of  small  win- 
dows indicated,  on  the  middle 
of  the  side  directly  opposite  the 
south  door.  Over  the  pulpit  is 
a  flat  sounding-board.  Galleries 
run  across  the  side  opposite  the 
pulpit  and  the  two  ends,  and 
these  galleries  are  approached 
by  a  stairway  in  the  south  porch." 


As  one  sees  the  church 
in  these  latter  days,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  by  trees 
and  well-kept  lawn  and 
with  the  old  burying- 
ground  back  of  it  where 
the  dust  of  hundreds  of 
those  who  worshipped  there 
now  lies,  no  merely  techni- 
cal description  of  the  building  suffices 
for  the  imagination.  One  can  hardly 
avoid  peopling  the  hill  upon  which 
the  church  now  stands  with  those  who 
made  the  buildings  and  the  worship 
there  possible,  and  the  walls  and  the 
rough  -  hewn  timbers  soon  take  on  a 
significance  beyond  anything  they  express 
in  and  of  themselves.  Of  the  interior 
of  the  house,  we  can  get  a  very  definite 
idea   by   a   glance    at    the  plan.     There 


Rev.    Henry   Ware 


were  galleries  at  both  ends  and  on  one 
side,  the  pulpit  being  at  the  northeast 
side.  There  is  a  ceiling  now  over  the 
auditorium,  but  in  those  days  there  was 
no  ceiling  and  the  worshippers  looked  up 
to  the  roof's  rafters.  The  walls  were  clap- 
boarded  inside  and  out,  this  being  more 
necessary  as  there  were  no  stoves  in  the 
house  until  1822.  The  seats  were  simple 
oak  benches  arranged  in  rows.  The 
deacons  had  their  separate  seat,  and  there 
was  one  pew  reserved  for  the  widow  of 
the  first  minister  and  the  wife  of  the 
second. 

The  building  remained  pretty  much  in 
this  condition  until  1755,  when  a  new 
pulpit  was  constructed  and  placed  where 
it  now  is,  a  new  belfry  put  up,  and  two 
rows  of  square  pews  were  built  around 
the  sides  of  the  house.  A  pew  placed 
directly  in  front  of  the  pulpit  was  known 
as  the  elders'  pew,  and  in  front  of  that  and 
facing  what  would  now  be  called  the 
broad  aisle  was  a  pew  for  the  deacons. 

The  central  space  was  still  filled  as 
before  with  long  oaken  seats  occupied  on 
one  side  by  women  and  on  the  other  by 
men,  these  seats  being  separated  from 
the  pews  by  aisles.  The 
galleries  were  also  then 
arranged  as  they  now  are, 
and  there,  too,  the  oaken 
seats  were  occupied  on  the 
one  side  by  the  men  and 
on  the  other  by  the  women 
of  the  Parish.  The  pre- 
sent pulpit  contains  some 
of  the  wood  of  the  first 
pulpit,  and  there  are  in  the 
building  some  of  the  ma- 
terials of  the  very  first 
meeting-house,  built  as 
early  probably  as  1635. 
These  repairs  and  improve- 
ments made  in  1755  established  the  pre- 
sent dimensions  of  the  building,  viz : 
seventy-three  feet  by  fifty-five  feet. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  many 
of  the  changes  made  from  time  to  time 
were  made  as  a  direct  result  of  lack  of 
space.  Up  to  17 17  all  the  inhabitants  of 
what  are  now  Cohasset  and  South  Hing- 
ham  were  in  the  parish  of  Hingham  and 
owed  tax-rates  as  well  as  allegiance  to  this 
parish  meeting-house ;    nor  was  it    until 
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1721  that  Cohasset  had  a  church  and 
minister  of  its  own,  which  relieved  some- 
what the  pressure  upon  the  seating  capa- 
city of  the  mother  church.  But  even 
after  this  time  and  from  1729  on  there 
are  constant  allusions  to  the  lack  of  room, 
and  frequent  suggestions,  by  which  more 


mention  of  the  more  important  ones. 
In  181 7  the  oaken  seats  were  taken  out 
of  the  body  of  the  church  and  pews  put 
in  their  place.  In  1869  the  building 
received  a  thorough  overhauling,  the  old 
square  pews  which  were  put  in  in  1755 
were  taken  out  and  the  present  pews  put 


The  Old  Gay  House. 


seats  may  be  provided.  Those  who  lived 
in  the  south  part  of  the  town  even  as 
early  as  1738  agitated  the  question  of  a 
new  parish;  and  finally  in  1745-6  the 
third  parish  —  now  known  as  the  South 
Hingham  parish  —  was  set  off,  and  in- 
cluded more  than  one-half  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  original  parish.  In  August, 
1792,  it  was  voted  to  take  down  the  meet- 
ing-house and  build  a  new  one,  but  fortu- 
nately in  November  of  that  same  year 
this  vote  was  rescinded.  Could  New 
England  discover  the  names  of  the  men 
who  voted  against  the  building  of  a  new 
meeting-house  and  who  "  voted  not  to 
take  down  the  meeting-house  and  build 
a  new  one  on  any  principles,"  it  were  no 
bad  thing  to  give  them  a  memorial  of 
some  kind  in  the  church  which  they  pre- 
served. 

Of  other  changes  and  repairs  on  the 
exterior  and  interior  of  the  house  little 
more   need    be   said    than   to    give    bare 


in,  new  windows,  with  the  diamond- 
shaped  glass,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
style,  were  introduced,  and  two  brick 
furnaces  placed  in  the  newly  excavated 
cellar  under  the  building.  The  pulpit 
with  a  few  changes  remained  as  it  was  in 
1755,  and  the  organ  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  gallery  opposite  the  pulpit 
in  1866  was  removed  to  its  present  posi- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  house  to  the  left 
of  the  pulpit.  At  this  time  there  were 
re-dedication  services  and  the  town  turned 
out  to  honor  the  old  meeting-house.  The 
local  historian,  writing  of  these  services 
at  the  time,  remarks  with  singularly 
catholic  felicity  of  phrase  that  "  the 
performances  were  all  interesting  and  not 
so  prolonged  as  to  be  tedious." 

It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  a  parish 
seal  was  designed  with  the  motto  selected 
by  Hon.  Solomon  Lincoln:  "Let  the 
work  of  our  Fathers  stand,"  upon  it,  a 
motto    that  reminds  one  not   a  little    of 
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the  motto  of  the  famous  English  public 
school,  Rugby  :   Stet  fortuna  domus  / 

These  various  changes  and  improve- 
ments have  been  detailed  at  some  length 
and  with  fidelity  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  here  and  there,  among  those  ignorant 
of  the  facts,  a  feeling  that  the  old  meet- 
ing-house in  Hingham  has  been  changed 
so  much  and  so  often  that  only  fragments 
of  the  original  house  remain.  Those 
who  have  read  the  foregoing  have  dis- 
covered, however,  that  there  has  been 
surprisingly  little  real  alteration  and  that 
the  meeting-house  as  it  now  stands  is  in 
all  essential  particulars  the  meeting-house 
of  1 68 1.  Although  these  questions  of 
priority  of  date  of  building  and  of 
changes  in  the  construction  of  our  older 
buildings  may  seem  unimportant  and  even 
too  finical  for  serious  discussion,  they 
represent  something  deeper  than  pro- 
vincial rivalries.  It  is  not  for  any  one 
community,  but  the  history  of  all  com- 
munities is  supplemented  by  the  discov- 
ery of  just  which  is  the  oldest  church 
building  in  the  country. 
No  doubt  other 
churches  were  built  prior 
to  1 68 1.  Near  Smith- 
field.  Isle  of  Wight  Coun- 
ty, Virginia,  there  stand 
the  ruins  of  an  Episcopal 
church  which  was  presum- 
ably built  as  early  as  1632. 
But  Bishop  Meade,  in  his 
"  Old  Churches,  Minis- 
ters, and  Families  of  Vir- 
ginia," after  mentioning 
the  entire  absence  of 
church  records,  goes  on 
to  say  :  "  I  must  rely  upon 
tradition  for  any  state- 
ments not  provable  by  later  record." 
There  were  churches  erected  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  even  as  early  as  161 1, 
but  sound  research  has  proved  beyond 
peradventure, 

"  that  no  house  for  public  worship  exists  within 
the  original  limits  of  the  United  States  which  con- 
tinues to  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
erected,  and  remaining  on  the  same  site  where  it 
was  built,  which  is  as  old  as  the  meeting-house  of 
the  First  Parish  in  Hingham." 

But  these  men,  like  the  men  of  to-day, 
were     restless    and    uneasy    where    im- 


provements seemed  to  them  needed, 
and  the  long  enumeration  of  votes  and 
petty  changes  furnishes  merely  indications 
of  that  spirit.  We  are  tempted  often 
enough  to  forget  our  resemblances  to  the 


Rev.  Calvin   Lincoln 


Rev.   Joseph   Richardson. 

men  of  two  hundred  years  ago  and  to  feel 
that  theirs  was  the  happy  time  : 

"  It  sounds  so  lovely,  what  our  fathers  did, 
And  what  we  do  is,  as  it  was  to  them, 

Toilsome  and  incomplete." 

One  soon  finds,  how- 
ever, in  any  close  study 
of  social,  political,  or 
ecclesiastical  life,  that 
much  the  same  embarrass- 
ments met  the  men  of 
former  times,  and  one  is 
apt  to  conclude  after 
studying  the  men  of  two 
hundred  years  ago  that 
though  we  are  superior  so 
far  as  circumstances  are 
concerned,  we  meet  our 
problems  with  smaller 
personal  resources.  When 
one  recalls  the  stoveless 
church,  the  three  services,  each  of  them 
longer  than  two  of  our  services,  the 
entire  lack  of  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion, no  instrumental  music,  and  very 
nasal  psalming  for  vocal  music,  one 
can  but  admit  that  these  men  endured 
much  for  the  privilege  of  worship.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  some- 
thing more  than  we  do  know  about 
the  feeling  of  the  men  and  women 
of  that  time  in  regard  to  what  is  now 
called  among  Congregationalists,  "the  en- 
richment  of   the  service."     Their  great- 
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est  antipathy  was,  of  course,  anything  that 
smacked  of  popery,  anything  that  had  a 
Laudian  tinge  to  it,  and  probably  their 
music  suffered  from  this.  The  Pilgrims 
of  Plymouth  brought  with  them  as  a  hymn- 
book  "  The  Book  of  Psalms  Englished 
both  in  Prose  and  Meeter,"  which  was 
the  manual  of  Henry  Ainsworth,  and  this 
book  was  used  in  Plymouth  as  late  as 
1692.  Sternhold  and  Hopkins's  version 
of  the  psalms  was  the  book  used  by  the 
Puritans  who  settled  Massachusetts.  The 
method  employed  in  singing  was  much 
the  same  in  all  the  churches ;  one  of  the 
elders  read  a  single  line,  and  those  who 
could  sing  arose  in  different  parts  of  the 
meeting-house  and  repeated  it  after  him, 
and  so  on  until  the  psalm  was  finished. 

So  far  as  the  Hingham  church  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  reference  to  the  music 
until  as  late  as  1763,  when  a  meeting  was 
held 

"  in  order  to  see  whether  the  said  Parish  will  as- 
sign any  perticular  place,  seat,  or  seats  where  a 
number  of  persons  skilled  in  Musick  may  set  to- 
gether so  that  part  of  Religious  exercise  may  be 
performed  with  decency  and  order." 

Later  on  here  and  there  through  the 
parish  records  are  records  of  money  voted 


for  "  room,  fireing  and  candles,"  for 
the  singers,  indications  that  a  more 
or  less  permanent  chorus  practised 
together.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
this  century  (1801),  a  bass-viol  was 
bought  by  the  parish,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
nabas Lincoln  was  invited  to  assist 
in  leading  the  bass  therewith. 

Several  other  musical  instruments 
were  introduced  from  time  to  time,  a 
clarionet,  tenor  viol,  violin,  bassoon 
and  flute,  but  the  bass-viol  and  the 
flute  were  relied  upon  principally  to 
give  effect  to  the  performance.  For 
half  a  century  —  perhaps  longer  — 
one  man  played  upon  the  bass-viol, 
and  this  light-hearted  old  man  of 
ninety,  whose  death  some  years  ago 
seemed  to  take  some  of  the  sunlight 
out  of  the  parish,  would  talk  with 
interest  of  those  days  before  the 
"godless  box  of  whustles  "  was  intro- 
duced into  the  church.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  even  now  in  New 
York  City  there  is  a  Presbyterian 
church  one  feature  of  whose  piety  it  is 
not  to  have  an  organ,  it  is  less  surprising 
to  find  that  it  was  not  until  as  late  as  1867 
that  the  old  meeting-house  at  Hingham 
echoed  back  from  its  psalm-and-fiddle- 
dinned  rafters  the  notes  of  an  organ. 
On  March  10th,  1867,  the  old  choir, 
with  bass-viol,  violin,  flute  and  clarionet 
took  part  in  the  service  for  the  last  time. 
In  1870  we  find  the  following  minute  on 
the  church  records : 


"That  it  be  recommended  to  the  officiating 
pastor  to  ask  the  congregation  to  adopt  the  form 
of  congregational  singing,  for  the  closing  hymn 
of  the  morning  service,  the  tune  to  be  announced 
and  the  whole  congregation  rising." 

This  shows  how  very  recent  is  the 
present  custom  of  congregational  singing 
in  the  old  meeting-house,  and  is  an  indi- 
cation too  of  the  tenacity  of  the  hold 
these  people  have  upon  the  manners  and 
customs  of  their  fathers,  —  manners  and 
customs  be  it  said,  in  this  matter  of  an 
orchestra,  to  which  the  more  aesthetic  ec- 
clesiasticism  is  even  now  returning. 

There  are  those  of  this  present  gener- 
ation who  can  remember  an  orchestra 
consisting  of  flute  (playing  soprano), 
clarionet  (alto),  viola  (tenor),  bass-viol 
(or  violincello)  and  double  bass  (bass)  ; 
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and  this  with  a  large  chorus  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  made  the  music  on  great  occa- 
sions, such  as  Thanksgiving  Day,  for  ex- 
ample, an  affair  of  considerable  import- 
ance ;  indeed,  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
Anthem  was  looked  forward  to  and  back 
upon  as  the  musical  event  of  the  year, 
and  the  musical  standards  of  the  town  in 
those  days  received  their  official  measure- 
ment from  the  great  Thanksgiving  Day 
Anthem.  The  instruments  were  tuned 
just  outside  in  the  porch,  and  the  chorus 
and  orchestra  had  seats  in  the  gallery 
just  opposite  the  pulpit.  The  leader 
faced  the  congregation,  with  his  back  to 
the  singers,  and  sang  with  them,  and 
perhaps  on  occasion  accentuated  time  or 
expression  with  a  gesture  of  the  hand, 
although  nothing  in  the  way  of  actual 
beating  time  was  done.  In  those  days, 
the  congregation  rose  and  faced  the 
"singers'  seats,"  with  their  backs  to  the 
pulpit,  a  custom  which  is  still  hallowed 
by  observance  in  certain  New  England 
churches. 

Both  in  their  church  manners  and 
church  music,  however,  these  descend- 
ants of  the  Laud-baited  Puri- 
tans kept  to  a  strictly  simple 
— almost  stiff — service.  The 
same  views  obtained  among 
them  in  regard  to  the  least 
approach  to  ritualism  which 
were  expressed  by  King 
James,  when,  speaking  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  Scot- 
land, he  said  : 

"As  for  our  neighbor  kirk  in 
England,  it  is  an  evil  said  mass  in 
English,  wanting  nothing  but  the 
liftings." 

The  mortification  of  the  flesh 
entailed  by  hard  and  back- 
less seats,  and  a  theology 
almost  as  hard  and  demanding  equally 
with  the  seats  uncommon  endurance  in 
the  vertebrae,  was  part  of  the  joy  of  the 
service.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
therefore  that  a  boy  being  switched  upon 
the  horse-block  outside,  for  inattention 
inside  the  meeting-house,  was  not  an  un- 
usual accompaniment  of  the  Lord's  Day 
observances.  Horace's  maxim  that  "Max- 
ima debetur pueris  reverentia"  was  for- 
gotten in  the  one  more  familiar  to  them  : 


"  Ira  hominis  implet  Justitiam  Dei." 
Severe  they  were  and  satisfied  with  a  most 
barren  and  unpalatable  service  ;  indeed 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  to  them  there 
was  any  joy  without  sacrifice,  any  joy 
without  the  accompaniment  of  both  phy- 
sical and  mental  suffering.  This  same 
severity,  however,  though  it  made  them 
unapproachable,  kept  them  true.  La 
Rochefoucauld  is  hardly  their  proper 
panegyrist,  but  he  has  said  one  thing 
that  applies  to  them  : 

"  Le  meme  fermte  qui  sert  a  resister  a  P  amour 
sert  aussi  a.  le  rendre  violent  et  durable ;  et  les 
personnes  faibles  qui  sont  toujour s  agitees  des  pas- 
sions n'en  sont presque  jamais  veritablement  rem- 
filies." 


The   Ministers'  Tomb, 

Once  these  men  were  persuaded,  once 
they  were  in  love  with  liberty  or  with 
simplicity  of  worship,  nothing  could 
shake  them  from  their  resolve  to  have 
and  to  hold  that  which  was  so  dear  to 
them.  So,  too,  with  their  relations  with 
one  another  and  with  their  ministers,  their 
loyalty  —  a  loyalty  which  existed  with  ab- 
solute independence  the  while  on  both 
sides — is  attested  by  a  ministerial  re- 
cord unsullied,  unequalled,  unapproached. 
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From  1635  to  18S1  this  church  was 
served  by  only  six  ministers,  the  average 
duration  of  their  respective  terms  of  ser- 
vice being  forty-one  years.  Of  these 
men,  the  first  was  a  graduate  of  Magdalen 
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College,  Cambridge,  England ;  all  the 
others  were  Harvard  graduates,  except 
Mr.  Richardson,  the  fifth  on  the  list,  who 
was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College. 
During  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Peter 
Hobart,  the  first  minister,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Peck,  who  came  to  America  in  1638,  was 
ordained  "Teacher"  of  the  church. 
Thanks  to  the  Rev.  George  E.  Ellis,  the 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  I  am  able  to  say  this  much  in 
regard  to  the  position  and  functions  of 
the  "Teacher"  in  the  early  Congrega- 
tional churches  : 

"  ( Jur  early  Congregational  churches  furnished 
themselves  with  what  substantially  amounted  to 
two  Ministers  —  colleagues.  The  distinction  be- 
tween a  Pastor  and  a  Teacher  was  really  one  with- 
out a  difference.  It  was  stated  thus — to  the 
Pastor  was  assigned  'private  and  public  exhorta- 
tion,' to  the  Teacher  'doctrinal  and  scriptural  ex- 
planation.' " 

In  the  journal  of  Governor  Winthrop, 
where  one  reads  of  the  controversy  with 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  it  is  evident  that  Cotton 
and  Wilson,  respectively  pastor  and  teacher 
of  the  First  Church,  and  who  took  differ- 
ent sides,  were  equal  in  consideration  and 


authority.  The  Teacher  had  nothing  to 
do  with  school-teaching,  as  we  now  know 
it. 

In  1640  the  church  at  Watertown  or- 
dained a  second  "  Pastor,"  not  having 
any  "Teacher,"  and  Winthrop  (II.,  18), 
says  in  regard  to  it :  "  They  differed 
herein  from  the  practice  of  the  other 
churches ;  "  but  as  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis 
says,  "the  difference  was  a  mere  matter 
of  words." 

One  cannot  write  of  a  Congregational 
church,  even  though  he  were  limiting 
himself  more  particularly  to  the  church 
building,  without  a  mention  of  the  men 
who  served  in  the  capacity  of  ministers. 
For  many  years  in  New  England  the 
clergy  were  much  more  than  church 
functionaries.  They  furnished  to  the 
people  their  literary  pabulum  and  their 
social  centre  as  well.  As  one  looks  to 
one's  journal  or  magazine  to-day  for 
comment,  criticism  and  exposition,  so  in 
those  days  the  people  looked  to  the  ser- 
mon of  the  village  minister.  Such  topics 
as  the  following  treated  of  in  New  Eng- 
land pulpits  give  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  secular  interests  deemed  worthy  of 
notice  :     "  A  brief  Discussion  proving  the 
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drinking  and  pledging  of  healths  to  be 
sinful;"  "Business  and  Diversion  inof- 
fensive to  God  :  a  Discourse  during  the 
Fishing  Season  ;  "  "  Long  hair  a  sign  of 
an  unregenerate  people,  with  some  re- 
marks on  Periwigs  ;  "  "  Hooped  petti- 
coats contrary  to  the  light  of  nature,  and 
little  less  than  nakedness;  "  "An  Arrow 
against  Profane  and  Promiscuous  Danc- 
ing. Drawn  out  of  the  quiver  of  the 
Scriptures;  "  "The  Unloveliness  of  Love 
Locks,  or  a  summarie  Discourse  proving 
the  wearing  and  nourishing  of  a  Lock  or 
Love  Lock  to  be  altogether  unseemly  and 
unlawful  unto  Christians,  with  some  pas- 
sages out  of  the  Fathers 
against  face  painting;" 
"  The  Fatal  consequences 
of  a  People's  persisting  in 
sin:  a  sermon  preached 
during  a  Time  of  the 
Measles." 

These  and  other  subjects 
of  sermons  that  might  be 
mentioned  show  how  the 
New  England  divine  looked 
upon  his  office  as  one  that 
demanded  of  him  attention 
to  the  most  commonplace 
details  of  daily  life.  Ser- 
mons then  were  not,  as  we 
often  think,  mere  gambols 
in  the  very  barren  field  of 
homiletics,  but  much  of  the 
material  used  now  princi- 
pally by  the  newspapers  was  used  then 
by  the  clergy. 

It  has  been  said  :  "  A  frequent  change 
of  ministers  prevents  at  least  what  has 
been  called  immersion  in  the  stagnant 
pool  of  a  single  mind ;  "  but  there  could 
have  been  no  such  thought  as  this  in  the 
minds  of  either  the  people  or  the  minis- 
ters of  the  First  Parish  in  Hingham. 
The  Rev.  Peter  Hobart,  the  first  minis- 
ter, served  as  minister  for  forty-four  years  ; 
the  Rev.  John  Norton,  the  second  minis- 
ter, for  thirty-eight  years ;  the  Rev.  Eben- 
ezer  Gay,  the  third,  was  minister  for  only 
a  few  months  short  of  seventy  years  ;  the 
Rev.  Henry  Ware,  the  fourth  minister, 
served  the  parish  for  eighteen  years,  when 
he  went  to  Harvard  College  to  take  the 
Hollis  Professorship  of  Divinity ;  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Richardson,  the  fifth  minis- 


ter, was  ordained  pastor  in  1806  and, 
although  the  Rev.  Calvin  Lincoln  was 
settled  as  associate  pastor  in  1855,  Mr. 
Richardson  remained  pastor  of  the  church 
until  1 87 1.  The  Rev.  Calvin  Lincoln 
served  as  minister  from  1855  till  his 
death  in  1881,  although  the  Rev.  Edward 
A.  Horton  was  associate  pastor  from  1877 
until  1880.  But  in  these  degenerate 
days  this  splendid  and  we  believe  un- 
equalled record  of  length  of  service  was 
broken  in  upon,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Horton 
serving  as  associate  pastor  from  1877  to 
1880,  and  the  Rev.  Price  Collier  as  pastor 
from   1882  till  1888.     It  is  to  be   hoped 


The   Parish    House. 

that  the  present  pastor  of  this  famous  and 
still  prosperous  parish  will  deem  it  his 
duty  to  make  up  the  average  of  length 
of  service  of  the  last  three  incumbents 
to  something  more  in  accord  with  the 
record  of  the  first  five  ministers. 

These  first  five  ministers  of  this  con- 
gregational establishment,  for  such  it  was 
for  more  than  a  century  in  Hingham, 
were  uncommonly  able  men,  and  they 
went  £#bout  their  duty  as  ministers  with  a 
sturdy  sense  of  its  importance  that  did 
not  a  little  for  the  political  as  well  as  for 
the  ecclesiastical  tone  and  temper  of  the 
townspeople.  Indeed,  so  closely  allied 
were  church  and  state  in  those  days  — 
only  those  who  paid  the  church  tax  being 
permitted  to  vote  in  town  affairs  —  that 
they  may  be  instanced  as  examples  of 
what    Sydney   Smith    describes  when  he 
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writes  :  "  How  beauti- 
ful   to    see    the    good 
man  wearing  the  man- 
tle  of   piety   over  the 
dress  of   daily    life  — 
w  a  1  k ing   gayly    with 
men,    the    secret    ser- 
vant of  God.     "These 
men    w  h  o     served 
twenty,  thirty 
and     eve n 
seventy  years 
in    the   one 
parish     came 
to  be  Fathers 
to  the  whole  town, 
baptized     a    child 
married     it,     and 
baptized  its  children  and 
married  them,  and  bap- 
tized and  married  even 
the  next  generation,  and 
so  came  to  be  the  dom- 
estic historians  of  every 
family    in   the   parish, 
knowing  the  ills  and  mis- 
fortunes, the  antecedents 
and   successes,  and  the 
probabilities  and  possi- 
bities  of  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child  they  met 
upon  the  street.     The  gentleness  and  tact 
of  a  long  experience  taught  them  that : 

"  Love  and  meekness 
Become  a  churchman  better  tham  ambition; 
Win  straying  souls  with  modesty  again; 
Cast  none  away. —  " 

They  became  so  interwoven  with  all  the 
domestic,  social  and  political  threads  of 
the  town  life  that  their  long  settlements 
seem  no  more  strange  than  that  one 
should  wish  a  father  of  a  family  to  be 
long  the  head  of  his  household.  They 
lived  with  their  people  and  as  their  peo- 
ple lived,  and  made  it  their  business  to 
be  not  by  right  of  office  but  by  intelli- 
gent interest  and  co-operation  citizens  of 
influence  and  examples  worth  following 
into  the  church  to  pray  and  out  of  the 
church  to  work.  When  they  went  into  a 
town  as  ministers  they  at  once  took  steps 
to  become  a  part  of  the  town  life,  and 
lived  not  as  sojourners  but  as  settlers. 
The  first  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hobart, 
named  fifteen  children  in  his  last  will  and 
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testament  and  possibly 
there  were  more.    The 
Rev.    Mr.    Gay    had 
eleven    children,    and 
the    Rev.    Mr.  Ware, 
who  was   three   times 
married,  had  nineteen. 
These  men  thought  it 
not    the    giving   of 
hostages  to  for- 
tune to  prepare 
to   bring  up 
large    families, 
for   not   only 
could    they 
;'  My   heart   is 
my   heart    is 
fixed,   O   God!"   but 
they  felt  also  that  the 
place  of  their  life-work 
was  fixed  as  well,  and 
this  gave  a  steadiness 
to  the  parish  life  and 
a  permanency  to  their 
influence,  that  must  in 
the  case  of  a  less  se- 
cure   pastorate    be 
lacking. 

It  has  been  well 
and  truly  said  that : 
"  On  ne prouve  pas  la 
ni  celle  de  vaincre 
celle  de  se  sacrifier : 
These 


sing: 
fixed, 


necessite  d'obeir, 
les  passions,  ni 
mat's  on  y  incline  les  cozurs." 
men,  we  believe,  less  by  their  preach- 
ing—  although  the  preaching,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Gay,  was  exceptionally  pungent  and 
practical — than  by  their  every-day  com- 
mon sense  and  personal  conduct,  led  their 
people  by  palpable  illustration  to  see  the 
necessity  of  obedience,  of  curbing  the 
desires,  and  the  beauty  of  a  simple  life  of 
self-sacrifice.  When  it  is  remembered 
too  that  all  the  town  meetings  were  held 
in  the  present  meeting-house  from  1682 
until  1780,  it  is  easily  understood  that 
the  minister  was  almost  of  necessity  a 
man  of  affairs  as  well  as  a  man  of  God. 
Indeed,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Richardson,  the 
fifth  minister  of  the  parish,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  called  to  revise 
the  State  Constitution  in  1820-21,  was 
repeatedly  elected  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Massachu- 
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setts,  and  was  elected  to  the  National 
Congress  in  1827  and  again  in  1829. 
Whether  or  no  so  much  political  activity 
is  prejudicial  to  one's  .work  as  a  parish 
minister  is  perhaps  in  this  case,  as  in 
others,  open  to  discussion.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  however  but  that  these  pas- 
tors felt  called  upon  to  give  their  atten- 
tion and -energy  in  a  variety  of  directions, 
where  now  there  are  men  better  fitted 
by  training  and  practise  to  direct  and 
control.  Wherever  one  finds  to-day  in 
the  West,  the  South  or  the  North  the 
men  whose  ancestors  sat  in  the  old 
meeting-houses  of  these  old  New  Eng- 
land towns  one  finds  men  self-reliant, 
independent  and  actively  interested  in 
the  affairs  both  of  church  and  state. 
What  the  rough  training  of  the  wilder- 
ness did  for  them  has  filtered  down  into 
the  blood  of  their  descendants.  The 
stoveless  meeting-house,  with  its  hard 
benches,  its  long  services,  its  quaint  and 
not  always  melodious  music,  whither 
they  went  to  serve  God  on  Sundays,  or 
to  discuss  their  own  affairs  in  Town 
Meeting  on  week  days,  whence  they  went 
not  infrequently  with  their  guns  on  their 
shoulders,  to  defend  their  houses  from 
marauders,  or  to  get  the  turkey  they  had 
just  given  thanks  for,  trusting  in  good 
Cromwellian  fashion  that  God  and  dry 
powder  meant  assured  success,  has  left  its 
imprint  upon  the  character  of  the  whole 
American  Commonwealth.  When  one 
writes  of  the  Meeting-house  in  Hingham 


or  of  many  another  in  New  England,  one 
touches  upon  not  merely  a  monument  of 
the  past  but  an  influence  that  works  still 
upon  the  body  politic  and  the  body 
ecclesiastic  of  this  nation.  What  that 
Meeting-house  stood  for  and  what  those 
sturdy  Puritan  parsons  preached  laid  the 
rails  across  the  continent,  dug  up  the 
fields  of  Dakota,  planted  towns  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  signed  in 
blood  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  then,  that  in 
this  year  of  grace  there  are  men  and 
women  in  Hingham  proud  to  hear  the 
names  of  those  who  took  part  over  two 
centuries  ago  in  building  their  Meeting- 
house. One  may  still  find  there  as 
many  as  an  hundred  families,  still  in  that 
old  parish,  whose  ancestors  were  there 
two  hundred  years  ago.  The  old  church, 
which  may  count  its  birthdays  now  in 
centuries,  has  spread  its  arms  over  the 
whole  country  and  permeated  with  its 
influence  into  all  our  national  life,  and  so 
long  as  it  continues  to  teach  indepen- 
dence and  to  breed  sturdiness  and  sta- 
bility of  character,  so  long  as  the  Saxon 
qualities  of  persistence,  patience  and 
courage  which  enabled  the  Fathers  to 
build  it  and  guard  it  flourish  within  its 
walls  and  among  its  children  scattered 
near  and  far,  we  can  but  repeat  the 
prayer  of  its  motto, 

"  Let  the  work  of  our  Fathers  stand." 


THE    FUGITIVE. 

["  I  shall  return  to  God."  —  Heine.] 

By  Edith  M.   Thomas. 

1    FEARED,  I  hid  my  face  from  God,  —  I  fled 
Unto  the  bounds  extreme  of  earth  and  sky ; 
There  I  sank  down,  a  stone  beneath  my  head ; 
And  day  and  night  —  and  day  and  night  —  passed  by. 

When  I  awoke,  such  peace  around  was  shed, 
Methought  my  fear  I  had  escaped  for  aye  : 
I  sought  to  kiss  the  stone  beneath  my  head  — 
Lo  !  in  God's  bosom  lost  and  saved  I  lay  ! 


THE  REAL  INVENTOR  OF  THE  STEAMBOAT. 

Bx   Charlotte  F.  Hammond. 


IS  a  surprise  to  many 
to  learn  that  Robert 
Fulton  was  not  the 
original  inventor  of 
steamboat.  The  honor 
of  this  achievement 
really  belongs  to  John 
Fitch,  who  successfully 
navigated  a  packet, 
passenger  and  freight 
steamboat  on  the 
Delaware  river  seven- 
teen years  before  Ful- 
ton's Clermo?it  made 
its  appearance  on  the  Hudson.  Yet  the 
world  has  united  in  giving  the  glory  of 
this  invention  to  Robert  Fulton,  while 
the  name  of  John  Fitch  is  unhonored 
and  almost  unknown. 

John  Fitch  was  born  in  1 743,  at  Wind- 
sor, Connecticut.  At  four  years  old  the 
little  fellow  went  to  school,  where  he  soon 
became  a  favorite  with  the  teacher. 
When  company  came  to  school  Johnny 
Fitch  was  called  up  to  spell  long  words 
—  such  as  "  commandment,"  "Jerusa- 
lem" and  the  like.  In  a  short  time  he 
knew  his  primer  by  heart,  from  "  Adam's 
Fall  "  to  the  catechism.  His  father  was 
a  hard-working  farmer,  and  when  John 
had  reached  the  age  of  nine,  he  was 
taken  from  school  and  put  to  work  at 
swingling  flax  and  threshing  grain.  But 
he  did  not  give  up  studying.  He  fin- 
ished his  arithmetic  by  himself.  He 
heard  of  a  book,  Salmon's  Geography, 
which  he  was  told  would  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  world ;  and  he  became 
possessed  of  an  insatiable  desire  to  se- 
cure this  book.  He  ventured  to  ask  his 
father  to  buy  the  book,  promising  to  work 
hard  enough  to  pay  for  it;  but  was  met 
with  a  sharp  refusal.  Then  the  lad  pe- 
titioned for  the  use  of  some  waste  land 
on  which  to  plant  potatoes.  This  his 
father  granted.  While  his  father  and 
brothers  went  to  a  muster  and  kept  holi- 
day the  little  farmer  dug  up  his  land  and 
planted   his   seed.     He    attended  to   his 


crop  during  the  noon  hour  and  after 
regular  work  at  night.  He  raised  ten 
shillings'  worth  of  potatoes,  with  which 
he  bought  the  coveted  "  Salmon,"  but 
was  two  shillings  in  debt,  —  and,  more- 
over, his  father  demanded  remuneration 
for  the  seed  potatoes. 

The  new  book  was  a  source  of  much 
delight;  he  pored  over  its  pages  eagerly 
and  soon  made  them  his  own.  Johnny 
Fitch  was  considered  the  best  geographer 
in  the  county.  He  could  answer  a  ques- 
tion about  any  country,  its  population, 
chief  towns,  etc.,  "  according  to  Salmon." 

A  little  incident  occurred  in  his  early 
years  which  he  claimed  was  typical  of 
the  misinterpretations  which  followed  all 
his  efforts  through  life.  One  summer 
evening  John  and  his  younger  sister, 
Chloe,  were  in  the  house  alone,  the  other 
members  of  the  family  being  engaged  at 
the  barn.  Chloe,  while  searching  for  her 
rag  doll  with  a  candle,  set  fire  to  two 
bundles  of  flax.  John  saw  the  blaze,  and 
like  a  little  hero  seized  one  of  the  burn- 
ing bundles  and  dragged  it  to  the  fire- 
place, and  then  ran  for  the  other,  which 
he  also  dragged  along.  He  stamped 
upon  the  flax  and  succeeded  in  putting 
out  the  fire.  His  hands  were  burned  to 
blisters,  his  face  scorched,  and  his  hair 
singed  from  his  head.  Chloe,  meantime, 
had  run,  screaming,  to  the  barn,  where 
she  somehow  conveyed  a  wrong  impres- 
sion of  what  had  occurred.  An  older 
brother,  Augustus,  rushed  into  the  house, 
fell  upon  the  young  hero,  boxed  his  ears 
and  gave  him  a  sound  drubbing  for  the 
mischief  he  —  had  not  done. 

When  John  was  thirteen  his  father 
allowed  him  six  weeks  more  at  school, 
where  he  learned  all  the  mathematics 
within  the  master's  scope  and  the  method 
of  surveying  as  then  practiced  in  New 
England.  That  closed  his  school  life. 
Like  many  boys,  he  became  possessed 
with  a  desire  to  go  to  sea,  but  one  short 
voyage  convinced  him  that  he  was  not 
made  for  a  sailor.     At  seventeen  he  be- 
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gan  a  three  years'  apprenticeship  with  a 
clock-maker.  But  unluckily  his  master 
kept  him  at  work  on  the  farm  and  at 
ordinary  brass-work,  much  to  John's 
dissatisfaction ;  and  when  he  had  "  learned 
his  trade,"  he  was  a  clock-maker  who 
had  never  made  a  clock,  a  watch-maker 
who  had  never  taken  a  watch  apart  or 
put  one  together,  and  was  not  even  fa- 
miliar with  the  tools  necessary  for  such 
operations.  But  his  irksome  apprentice- 
ship was  over,  and  he  was  now  a  man  for 
himself. 

Hearing  that  a  Mr.  Wolcott's  clock  was 
out  of  order,  young  Fitch  went  to  the 
man  and  asked  to  repair  it,  with  his 
natural  honesty  confessing  his  ignorance 
of  such  work ;  "but,"  he  added,  "  if  you'll 
let  me  try,  I  think  I  can  do  it."  He 
took  the  clock  apart,  cleaned  and  oiled 
it,  and  after  many  trials  and  delays,  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  it  together  again,  and 
the  clock  went  well. 

His  success  paved  the  way  to  other 
work  of  the  kind.  He  followed  various 
trades  at  different  times, —  clock  tinker, 
maker  of  brass  work,  manufacturer  of 
potash,  surveyor;  and  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  he  was  employed  as  maker 
and  repairer  of  firearms.  He  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant,  but  never  served. 
Just  after  the  war  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Indians  and  conveyed  to  Canada, 
where  he  remained  a  year,  suffering  not  a 
little  from  hardship  and  exposure. 

One  day  in  April,  1785,  while  Fitch 
was  limping  with  rheumatism  along  the 
Neshamony  road,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  horse 
and  carriage  passed  by.  "  Would  that  I 
had  a  horse  !  "  he  exclaimed  to  the  friend 
with  him.  "  There  ought  to  be  a  way  for 
a  poor  fellow  to  ride  without  a  horse  ; 
and,"  he  added,  "  I'm  going  to  find  it !  " 
He  lapsed  at  once  into  a  thoughtful  mood, 
so  that  his  friend  could  scarcely  get  a 
word  from  him  during  the  rest  of  the 
walk.  For  a  week  afterwards  he  busied 
himself  in  making  drafts  of  a  land  car- 
riage, and  considering  what  motive  power 
could  be  applied.  The  roughness  of  the 
roads  seemed  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
this  mode  of  conveyance ;  and  in  this 
dilemma  his  mind  reverted  to  the  water 
and  vessels.  For  three  weeks  he  worked 
on  this   idea  and  first  thought  of  steam 


power ;  then  he  submitted  his  plan  and 
drawings  to  Rev.  Mr.  Irwin,  of  Nes- 
hamony. 

The  next  step  was  to  build  a  model 
vessel,  propelled  by  steam  power.  He 
constructed  a  little  boat  four  feet  long,  a 
foot  in  breadth,  with  a  flutter-wheel  at  the 
stern.  A  crude  little  steam-engine  was 
put  in,  and  the  craft  was  taken  for  trial 
to  a  meadow-stream  on  Joseph  Long- 
streth's  farm.  To  the  inventor's  delight, 
his  tiny  boat  moved  up  and  down  the 
stream,  obedient  to  the  force  of  steam. 

Fired  with  the  enthusiasm  of  success, 
Fitch  resolved  to  appeal  to  Congress  for 
help  to  further  his  invention,  and  make  it 
of  benefit  to  mankind.  Armed  with 
letters  of  commendation  from  the  pro- 
vosts of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Princeton  College,  and  William  C. 
Houston,  he  made  his  appeal  by  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
gress was  then  in  session  at  New  York. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
who  made  no  report,  greatly  to  the  in- 
ventor's disappointment. 

After  this  failure  Fitch  applied  to  the 
minister  of  the  king  of  Spain,  then  at 
New  York.  This  Spaniard  grasped  the 
idea  and  perceived  the  vast  benefit  in- 
volved. He  promised  the  inventor  help 
if  Spain  could  have  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  invention.  "No,"  cried  Fitch" 
"  I  can  not  give  it  to  Spain  alone.  My 
invention  must  be  first  for  my  own  coun- 
try, and  then  for  all  the  world."  Had  he 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  Spanish  minis- 
ter, his  efforts  might  have  been  crowned 
with  success,  and  riches  and  honor,  in- 
stead of  poverty  and  ignominy,  been  his 
share.  "  The  strange  ideas  I  had  at  that 
time,"  wrote  the  disappointed  man  in 
1792,  when,  disheartened  over  repeated 
failures,  he  was  meditating  suicide,  "  of 
serving  my  country,  without  the  least 
suspicion  that  my  only  reward  would  be 
contempt  and  opprobrious  names  !  To 
refuse  the  offer  of  the  Spanish  nation 
was  the  act  of  a  blockhead,  of  which  I 
would  not  be  guilty  again." 

Fitch  went  to  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society  at  Philadelphia  with  drawings 
of  his  model  and  explanations  of  his 
ideas.  He  called  upon  Washington,  but 
found  him  lukewarm,  because  of  a  previ- 
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ous  interest  in  a  "mechanical  boat  "  of 
James  Rumsey.  An  interview  with  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  in  which  he  fully  ex- 
plained his  scheme,  gained  him  nothing. 
The  inventor  accused  Dr.  Franklin  of 
appropriating  his  ideas.. 

Fitch  had  hopes  of  assistance  from  a 
Philadelphian,  Arthur  Donaldson,  a  ma- 
chinist of  some  note,  who  seemed  en- 
amored with  the  project,  and  to  whom  he 
offered  a  partnership.  Donaldson,  who 
received  the  idea  of  steam  navigation  as 
something  entirely  new,  would  not  give 
Fitch  a  decisive  answer  until  he  had 
talked  the  matter  over  with  a  friend. 
Fitch  heard  with  dismay,  soon  after  this 
interview,  from  an  old  nurse  who  had 
been  in  the  Donaldson  family,  that  there 
was  much  talk  over  Arthur  Donaldson's 
invention  of  a  steamboat.  Fitch  went  at 
once  to  the  man  and  demanded  an  ex- 
planation. "Well,"  Donaldson  coolly 
answered,  "  I  have  invented  such  an  im- 
provement in  navigation;  and  I  intend 
to  apply  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
using  it." 

Fitch  immediately  prepared  a  petition 
to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  asking 
for  an  exclusive  right  to  the  propulsion 
of  vessels  by  "  fire  and  steam."  He  was 
one  day  ahead  of  Donaldson  with  his 
petition,  and  secured  his  rights.  The 
state  document  bears  date  March  18, 
1786,  and  secured  to  John  Fitch  for 
fourteen  years 

"  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  constructing, 
making,  using  and  employing  or  navigating  all 
and  every  species  of  boats  or  water  craft  which 
might  be  impelled  by  the  force  of  fire  and  steam, 
in  all  the  creeks,  rivers,  etc.,  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Pennsylvania." 

Fitch  now  succeeded  in  organizing  a 
company  with  forty  shares  at  twenty 
dollars  a  share. 

So  far  as  history  shows,  the  simple 
little  engine  used  in  Fitch's  model  steam- 
boat  was  the  first  made  in  this  country. 
There  were,  in  1785,  but  three  steam  en- 
gines in  America,  and  they  were  imported 
from  England.  The  crudities  and  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  in  the  making  of 
a  steam  engine  seemed  well  nigh  insur- 
mountable. Fitch  secured  the  services 
of  I  lenry  Voight,  a  watchmaker,  possessed 
of  much   ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill, 


to  assist  him.  Work  was  at  once  begun  ;  a 
skiff  with  suitable  apparatus  was  made  ;  an 
endless  chain,  a  screw  of  paddles,  and 
several  other  gearings  were  tried ;  and 
finally  the  engine  with  a  three-inch  cylin- 
der was  put  in  its  place.  It  proved  a  com- 
plete failure  ;  and  Fitch  and  Voight  were 
laughed  at  and  jeered  by  the  spectators 
on  the  shore.  Fitch  was  a  good  deal 
chagrined  at  this  ill  success.  He  did  not 
lose  heart,  however,  but  began  at  once  to 
plan  to  remedy  the  imperfections ;  and 
in  a  few  days  the  skiff  was  again  tried 
successfully. 

The  funds  had  all  been  used  up  in  this 
experiment ;  but  it  was  resolved  to  build 
a  larger  boat  with  an  engine  having  a 
twelve- inch  cylinder.  Delaware,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  followed  the  lead 
oT  Pennsylvania,  and  gave  to  John  Fitch 
the  exclusive  right  to  navigation  by  fire 
and  steam ;  but  these  rights  did  not 
include  any  of  the  much  needed  funds 
to  further  the  invention.  Work  on  the 
steamboat  progressed  slowly ;  contribu- 
tions were  few ;  the  expense  was  more 
than  the  company  anticipated,  and  some 
withdrew  from  the  enterprise  ;  and  when 
all  was  complete,  the-  engine  worked  so 
badly  that  it  had  to  be  taken  to  pieces 
and  put  together  again,  a  long  and  tedious 
process.  As  soon  as  one  defect  was  rem- 
edied another  became  appareut.  Fitch 
himself  became  so  disheartened  at  the 
opposition  and  ridicule  to  which  he  was 
subjected  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  up  the  attempt.  But  he  was  too 
ardent  an  enthusiast  to  really  lose  confi- 
dence in  his  project,  and  he  would  again 
enter  into  his  work  with  fresh  zeal. 

This  boat  was  completed  and  had  a 
successful  trial,  on  the.  2 2d  of  August, 
1787.  The  Convention  to  frame  a  Fed- 
eral Constitution  was  then  in  session  at 
Philadelphia  and  was  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent. In  his  journal  Fitch  mentions  that 
all  were  present  save  General  Washing- 
ton. Gov.  Randolph  of  Virginia  "was 
pleased  to  give  the  invention  counte- 
nance," as  was  also  David  Rittenhouse, 
the  celebrated  astronomer,  Andrew  Elli- 
cott  and  Dr.  John  Ewing. 

About  this  time  Fitch  had  to  refute 
the  claim  of  James  Rumsey  of  Virginia 
to   be    the    inventor   of    the   steamboat; 
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and  he  did  it  so  successfully  that  the  state 
ignored  Rumsey  and  gave  to  Fitch  the 
exclusive  right  to  steam  navigation.  But 
Rumsey  was  not  silenced  ;  he  came  out 
with  a  pamphlet  upon  his  prior  claim, 
which  even  influenced  some  of  Fitch's 
firmest  adherents.  But  this  persevering 
man  sought  out  proofs,  hunted  up  evi- 
dence and  prepared  an  answer,  which 
silenced  his  enemies  for  the  time. 

The  craft  with  the  twelve-inch  cylinder 
was  too  small  for  practical  purposes,  and 
after  many  delays  a  larger  boat  was  built, 
using  the  same  engine,  with  paddles  at 
the  stern.  The  trial  trip  was  made  to 
Burlington.  Crowds  of  persons  assem- 
bled at  all  the  prominent  points  along  the 
river  to  see  the  steamboat  pass,  and 
waited  for  hours  to  see  what  was  then  the 
greatest  wonder  of  the  day.  Great  was 
the  enthusiasm  which  greeted  the  steam- 
boat, and  long  and  loudly  did  the  people 
cheer  the  grotesque  exhibition.  Women 
waved  their  handkerchiefs  ;  batteaux  put 
off  from  the  shore  and  rowed  alongside 
the  steamer,  cheering  the  adventurous 
and  now  exulting  Fitch.  But  his  joy 
was  short-lived.  When  opposite  Burling- 
ton the  boiler  burst,  and  the  steamboat 
was  forced  to  anchor  in  mid-stream. 
His  enemies  rejoiced  at  this  misfortune. 
As  was  perhaps  natural,  all  navigators 
were  jealous  of  Fitch's  innovations,  and 
bitterly  opposed  him. 

After  overcoming  almost  insuperable 
difficulties,  Fitch,  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1790,  made  trial  of  a  third  and  greatly 
improved  steamboat,  and  achieved  a 
grand  success.  "  We  reigned  Lord  High 
Admirals  of  the  Delaware,"  he  writes  in 
his  journal :  "  No  boat  in  the  river  could 
hold  its  way  with  us,  sail-boats,  row-boats, 
all  fell  astern."  During  that  season  The 
Steamboat,  as  it  was  called,  made  regular 
trips  from  Philadelphia  to  points  along 
the  river,  making  seven  and  eight  miles 
an  hour.  In  the  Federal  Gazette  (Phila- 
delphia), there  are  frequent  advertise- 
ments of  its  time  of  sailing.  One  is  as 
follows  : 

"THE  STEAMBOAT  is  now  ready  to  take 
passengers  and  is  intended  to  set  off  from  Arch 
Street  Ferry,  in  Philadelphia,  every  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  for  Burlington,  Bristol, 
Bordentown,  and  Trenton,  to  return  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.     Price  for  passengers, 


2  shillings,  6  pence  to  Burlington;  3  shillings,  9 
pence  to  Bordentown;  5  shillings  to  Trenton. 
June  14th,  1790." 

Counting  all  the  trips,  the  steamboat 
made  between  two  and  three  thousand 
miles  that  summer,  at  an  average  of  seven 
miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  Contrast  this 
with  the  performance  of  Fulton's  boat, 
the  Clermont,  on  the  Hudson,  seventeen 
years  afterward,  which  occupied  thirty- 
two  hours'  running  time  for  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  —  about  four 
miles  and  three  quarters  an  hour,  —  and 
one  sees  how  great  was  the  triumph  of 
the  original  inventor.  Fitch  had  an  en- 
gine manufactured  in  this  country  by 
common  blacksmiths,  under  his  own 
supervision,  at  a  time  when  the  princi- 
ples and  relative  forces  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  steam  engine  were  almost 
unknown.  Fulton  had  an  imported  en- 
gine, built  in  England,  by  Bolton  and 
Watt,  on  their  improved  principles. 

Fitch  and  his  company  commenced 
another  boat,  The  Perseverance,  but  it 
was  never  finished.  Discouragements  of 
every  kind  beset  the  projectors,  and  the 
boat  was  sold  at  public  auction.  In  1796, 
Fitch  fitted  a  small  steam  engine  in  a 
ship's  yaul  in  New  York  City,  and  ran  it 
on  a  little  pond  called  the  "  Collects," 
now  filled  up,  on  the  site  of  which  the 
"  Tombs  "  prison  is  built.  Robert  Ful- 
ton and  Livingstone  were  several  times  on 
this  craft,  when  Fitch  explained  to  them 
the  working  of  the  machinery. 

Many  things  conspired  to  John  Fitch's 
failure.  The  time  was  unpropitious. 
The  country  was  impoverished  by  the 
late  war,  and  no  one  was  willing  to  put 
money  into  a  doubtful  scheme.  The  in- 
ventor was  poor,  without  influential 
friends.  To  make  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery was  almost  impossible  in  the 
crude  state  of  the  mechanic  arts.* 

Poverty,  opposition  to  his  darling  pro- 
ject, the  coldness  of  friends  and  the  jeal- 
ousy and  malice  of  enemies  overcame 
his  dauntless  spirit  at  last,  and  in  1798 
he  took  an  overdose  of  morphine  and 
slept  the  dreamless  sleep.  The  last  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  in  writing  his  auto- 
biography, in  six  manuscript  volumes, 
which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Philadelphia  Library  Company.     His  sad 
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prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  :  "  The  day  tion  ;  but  nobody  will  believe  that  poor 
will  come  when  some  more  powerful  man  John  Fitch  can  do  anything  worthy  of 
will  get  fame  and  riches  from  my  inven-     attention." 


COLUMBUS. 

By   George  Herbert  Stockbridge. 

TfiY  lonely  faith,  thy  steadfast  will, 
.  Still  dauntless  on  the  untraveled  main  : 
What  rebel  doubts,  they  wrought  to  still,  — 
What  fierce,  wild  passions  to  restrain  ! 

Whether  to  empty,  wide-mawed  space 
Thy  ships  were  steered,  or  peopled  all 

With  hot-breathed  dragons,  or  a  race 
Of  demons,  naught  could  thee  appall. 

What  every  mariner  most  abhorred, 

What  forms  of  death  made  mad  his  dreams,  — ■ 
All  hated  things,  with  strange  accord, 

Lay  thwart  the  ocean's  mystic  streams. 

No  eve  but  brought  its  goblin  fright 
To  huddled  groups  by  mast  or  sail ; 

Nor  any  dawn  that  lifted  quite 
The  close  and  all-concealing  veil. 

And  yet  such  power  was  in  thine  eye, 
And  in  thy  voice  such  potent  spell, 

The  mutinous  dagger  passed  thee  by; 
The  mutinous  wish  unuttered  fell. 

The  greater  knowledge  which  is  God 
Was  in  thee  —  and  the  greater  power : 

Who  knew  but  thou  the  way  they  trod  ? 
Save  thee,  who  matched  the  giant  hour? 
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And  not  alone  that  deed  sublime  : 

A  greater  victory  seals  thy  fame  :  — 
Thyself  wert  of  that  age  and  clime  ; 

Thine  own  wild  heart  thou  needs  must  tame. 

Heroic  all,  and  wisely  planned,  — 

Brave  heart,  strong  soul,  and  spirit  free  ! 
For  what  thou  didst  not  understand, 

And  what  thou  didst,  we  honor  thee. 

A  new-born  Cadmus,  to  a  new 

And  greater  Thebes  what  gavest  thou  ? 
Life,  people,  letters,  —  heroes,  too,  — 

All  (save  a  name)  we  cherish  now. 

The  fecund  earth  by  thee  conceived 

And  bore  full  many  a  lusty  son  • 
And  Time's  perpetual  wish  achieved 

By  bringing  forth  a  Washington, 

To  be  a  beacon  and  a  star, 

Where  all  a  venal  world  may  see 
What  bays  for  blameless  honor  are, 

For  perfect  truth  and  loyalty. 

Let  Eric's  son  be  set  in  brass, 

To  mark  a  triumph  idly  spent ; 
'Tis  fitting  and  enough  ;  Alas  ! 

Hadst  thou  so  just  a  monument  ! 

Before  thee  ?     Aye,  before.     What  mole 

Is  witness,  then,  of  that  before  ? 
Ten  signs  upon  a  stain-marked  scroll ; 

A  dubious  chart  of  sea  and  shore. 

WThere  Science  can  but  ill  discern, 

What  shall  the  untutored  many  see? 
For  him  no  zeal  of  praise  shall  burn : 

He  leads  a  puny  rivalry. 

Thy  Witness  is  this  daring  race, 

True,  valiant,  loyal  sons  of  thee, 
Who  share  the  grimness  of  thy  face, 

Thy  fury  of  discovery. 

So  Franklin,  with  his  thongs  of  steel, 

Curbed  Jove's  mad  charger  to  his  hand ; 
The  sad-eyed  Lincoln  at  the  wheel 

So  steered  the  Ship  of  State  to  land. 
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Twas  not  to  prove  thy  reckoning  true 
Thy  voyage  was  laid  ;   nor  less  nor  more 

It  boots  thee  to  have  thought  the  new, 
Strange  land  a  Western  India's  shore. 

•More  glorious  than  thy  narrow  thought, 
A  wondrous  destiny  led  thy  way ; 

To  greater  ends  thy  ships  were  brought,  — 
The  long,  long  fruitage  of  to-day, 

When  Freedom  sits  in  Wisdom's  chair 
Dispensing  (not  without  the  rod) 

Vast,  living  truths,  with  promise  fair, 
That  show  the  pleasant  ways  of  God. 

The  past,  the  present,  are  thy  praise, 
And  thought,  outrunning  laggard  time, 

Yields  thee  the  radiant  future  days 

That  mock  our  vain  and  fleeting  rhyme ; 

The  days  when  candid  Science  comes, 

To  share  —  no  more  —  the  people's  creed; 

When  better  men  and  better  homes 
And  better  worship  shall  succeed. 

For  them  that  were  and  them  that  are, 
Great  soul,  we  hail  and  honor  thee ; 

Aye,  and  for  them  more  blessed  far, 
The  teeming  millions  yet  to  be. 


<\ 


AN    INTERLUDE. 

By  Alary    Clarke  Huntington. 

HARK  !  thro'  the  wind  and  the  rain 
Trembles  a  low,  sweet  strain  — 
The  song  of  the  hermit  thrush ; 
And  it  whispers  to  me  in  the  hush 
Of  my  bitter  and  wilful  heart, 
Aching  with  olden  smart : 
Trust  —  life  is  not  wholly  pain 
When  a  bird  sings  thro'  the  rain." 


TROUT   FISHING   IN    NEW   ENGLAND. 

Charles  Frederick  Danforth. 


HOWEVER     the    times    may    have 
changed,  with  the  advent  of  spring 
comes  trout  fishing,   and   the  first 
impulse  of  those  who   are   anglers  is    to 


turn  to  it.  Long  ere  this,  everyone  who 
follows  angling  for  a  pastime,  has  been 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
he  could  have  the  opportunity  to  match 
his  skill  against  the  most  wary  fish 
that  ever  rose  to  a  fly.  Ordinarily 
the  season  is  at  it  height  in  most 
localities  during  the  month  of  May, 
but,  owing  to  the  severe  winter,  the 
season  is  this  year  backward,  and 
in  June  trout-fishing  should  be  in 
its  prime.  One  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions   of  New    England,   along   with 
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"  Looking  forward  to  the  opening  of  the  season." 
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its  prolific  hunting  grounds  and  the  love- 
liness of  its  scenery,  is  its  trout  fishing, 
which  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other 
section  of  the  world.  Nature  has  indeed 
been  kind  to  her.  The  region  abounds 
with  lakes  and  streams  which  teem  with 
this  most  beautiful  fish,  and  the  various 
localities  are  visited  annually  by  hundreds 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  take 
delight  in  this  glorious  and  health  giving 
sport.  Yet  only  a  small  proportion  of 
this  multitudinous  host  knows  where  and 
how  best  to  secure  the  greatest  amount 
<of  pleasure  with  the  rod  and  reel.  Men- 
tion of  some  of  the  numerous  resorts  with 
a  brief  description  of  the  sportsman-like 
methods  which  may  be  employed  in  the 
capture  of  Salvelinus  fontinalis,  will  not 
fail  I  hope,  to  be  of  interest  to  many 
anglers. 

Maine  stands  pre-eminent  among  her 
sister  states  as  the  Mecca  of  the  trout 
fisherman,  and  has  without  doubt  the 
finest  waters  in  the  United  States.  Fore- 
most of  these  are  the  "Androscoggin 
Lakes,"  better  known  as  the  Richardson 
and  Rangeley  Lakes.  There  are  six  of 
them  :  Oquossoc  or  Rangeley,  Cupsuptic, 
Mooselucmaguntic,  Mollychunkamunk  or 
Upper  Richardson,  Welokennebacook 
or  Lower  Richardson  and  Umbagog. 
Altogether  they  cover  about  seventy-five 
square  miles ;  and  in  them  are  found  the 
largest  speckled  trout  in  the  world.  It 
was  at  the  upper  Dam  in  the  Upper 
Richardson  Lake  that  the  enormous  trout 
was  taken,  Sept.  29,  1880,  which  was 
presented  to  the  late  Prof.  Spencer  F. 
Baird  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at 
Washington,  and  there  cast  in  plaster. 
This  fish  weighed  eleven  pounds,  was 
twenty-seven  and  one-half  inches  long, 
eight  inches  deep,  and  three  inches  wide. 
He  was  taken  on  a  "  toodle  bug"  fly,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  recorded  speci- 
men of  the  spotted  brook  trout  ever 
captured.  Another  caught  in  Lake 
Mooselucmaguntic  June  5,  1886,  weighed 
ten  pounds  and  five-eighths  and  measured 
twenty-eight  and  one-half  inches  in 
length  and  was  sixteen  and  one  quarter 
inches  in  girth. 

Moosehead  Lake  second  only  in 
importance  to  those  just  described,  lies 
north  east  from  the  Rangeley  region,  and 


is  thirty-six  miles  long  and  from  one  to 
fourteen  miles  wide,  and  has  three  hun- 
dred miles  of  shore.  Formerly  this  was 
a  favorite  resort  of  sportsmen,  but  it 
takes  second  place  since  the  development 
of  the  Androscoggin  system. 

The  Dead  river  region  lies  about  half- 
way between  Rangeley  and  Moosehead 
lakes.  Its  principal  waters  are  Tim  pond 
and  the  Seven  ponds.  The  trout  run 
small  in  Tim  pond,  from  one-quarter  to 
half  a  pound  being  the  average ;  but 
they  are  very  numerous.  Twelve  miles 
beyond,  over  a  "  tote  "  road,  lie  the  Seven 
ponds.  Contrary  to  their  name,  there 
are  nine  of  them.  The  fish  here  are 
larger  than  at  Tim  pond,  but  not  so 
numerous.  Parmacheenee  and  Kenne- 
bago  lakes,  north  of  Rangeley,  are  fine 
waters,  and  both  afford  plenty  of  trout  of 
good  size.  Besides  these  are  Silver  lake 
at  Katahdin  Iron  Works,  and  the  Schoodic 
and  Eagle  lakes.  Some  splendid  systems 
lying  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state 
are  as  yet  undeveloped,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  progression  it  will  be  but  a 
short  time  before  they  will  be  opened  to 
the  public.  Aside  from  the  streams  which 
are  tributary  to  the  lakes  and  ponds 
already  mentioned,  good  stream  fishing 
can  be  had  at  Andover,  a  charming  spot. 
The  favorite  waters  are  Black  brook, 
Sawyer's  brook,  Old  Maid  brook,  Frye's 
brook,  and  Burrough's  brook. 

We  now  come  to  New  Hampshire, 
which  can  boast  of  but  few  noted  resorts, 
when  we  strictly  consider  trout  fishing  in 
lakes  and  ponds ;  it  is  in  stream  fishing 
that  its  waters  excel.  Connecticut  lake 
is  one  of  the  finer  sheets  of  water  in 
New  England,  located  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  in  the  centre  of  a 
wilderness.  It  is  four  miles  long  and 
nearly  as  wide.  The  lake  contains  trout, 
and  there  are  several  good  ponds  and 
streams  in  the  vicinity.  Six  miles  be- 
yond is  the  Second  lake,  which  has  been 
well  stocked  with  land-locked  salmon. 
Five  miles  more  brings  you  to  the  Third 
lake,  or  Upper  Connecticut,  almost  to 
the  Canada  line.  The  fishing  here  is 
good. 

Lake  Sunapee,  near  New  London,  con- 
tains the  famous  aureolus  trout  or  Sunapee 
saibling,    which    can    be    taken  in   large 
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numbers.  Newfound  lake,  near  Bristol, 
contains  large  lake  trout  and  land-locked 
salmon.  Lake  Winnipesaukee  affords 
fine  fishing,  but  it  is  confined  to  large 
lake  trout,  black  bass,  cusk,  and  pickerel. 

The  best  stream  fishing  is  confined  to 
Coos  and  Carroll  counties.  The  follow- 
ing waters  are  mentioned  in  which  trout 
are  found :  several  ponds  and  lakes  at 
Alton;  at  Alton  Bay,  in  small  streams, 
two  to  five  miles  away ;  at  Rollingsford, 
in  Warren's  brook  and  others ;  at  Bart- 
lett,  in  Albany  brook  and  others ;  at 
Centre  Conway,  in  two  ponds  near  the 
village ;  at  Glenn,  in  Wild  river  and 
other  streams ;  at  North  Conway,  in 
several  streams.  There  are  numerous 
streams  near  Ashuelot  and  Winchester. 
Good  fishing  may  be  had  at  Great 
brook,  at  Charleston  and  in  Dublin 
pond,  at  Jaffrey.  Along  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  are  the  following  waters  :  streams 
at  Berlin  Falls  ;  Peabody  river,  near  Gor- 
ham ;  Phillips  brook  and  adjacent  streams 
to  Starkwater  and  West  Milan ;  and  Bog 
brook  and  other  waters,  near  Stratford 
Hollow. 

Vermont  has  Lake  Champlain,  but  its 
waters  are  monopolized  by  muscallonge, 
black  bass,  and  pickerel.  In  Vermont, 
as  in  New  Hampshire,  stream  fishing  is 
the  most  followed ;  and  the  districts  in 
and  near  the  Green  Mountains  are  the 
most  noted.  On  the  Passumpsic  division 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad  the  trout 
waters  are  numerous.  Belvidere  Bogs, 
ten  miles  from  Cambridge  Junction,  Bel- 
videre Basin  and  other  waters  near  John- 
son, and  Elmore  brook  and  others  at 
Wolcott  Station  are  good  places.  On  the 
Central  Vermont  Railroad,  nearly  all  the 
stations  in  the  northern  and  central  parts 
of  the  state  have  trout  waters.  There 
are  streams  six  miles  from  Barre  station ; 
White  river  and  branches  at  Bethel ; 
Sabin's  brook,  near  Bolton;  Shrewsbury 
pond,  two  miles  from  Cuttingsville ;  Mill 
river  and  other  streams,  near  East  Clar- 
endon ;  west  branch  of  Black  river,  near 
Healdville ;  Bull  Mountain  brook  at 
Jamaica;  and  Bark  Mill  brook,  near 
Windsor. 

There  are  also  a  few  small  ponds  scat- 
tered over  the  state.  I  mention  some  of 
the    best :   Black   and    Tiny    ponds,    ten 


miles  from  Ludlow,  Fairfield  pond,  at 
Sheldon,  Nigger-Head  ponds,  at  Marsh- 
field,  some  ponds  at  Island  Pond,  and 
Round  pond  and  streams,  six  miles  from 
Summit. 

In  Connecticut  the  following  trout 
streams  are  reached  via  the  New  York 
&  New  England  Railroad  :  twelve  trout 
brooks  within  five  miles  of  Andover; 
Broad  Brook  stream,  at  Broad  Brook 
station ;  Shumway  brook  at  Grosvenor- 
dale  ;  several  brooks  near  Moosup ;  many 
streams  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from 
Norwich ;  Packer's  pond,  three  miles 
from  Plainfield ;  good  fishing  at  Sterling, 
and  several  ponds  near  Thomson  station. 
On  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad  may  be  found  occasional 
trout  in  the  Housatonic  river  at  Ansonia, 
also  at  Burrville,  and  eight  waters  near 
Torrington  station. 

In  Rhode  Island,  trout  may  be  taken 
in  Cargill's  brook,  at  Abbott's  Run ;  in 
Great  brook,  half  a  mile  from  Greene ; 
and  in  some  ponds  near  Washington 
station, —  all  on  the  New  York  &  New 
England  line.  There  are  also  some  good 
brooks  near  Nayatt  station  on  the  Fall 
River  line  of  the  Old  Colony. 

To  Boston  anglers  who  cannot  take  a 
trip  a  great  way  from  home,  Massachu- 
setts offers  much.  The  trout  of  the  Bay 
State  are  second  to  none,  although  they 
do  not  run  as  large  as  those  of  the  large 
bodies  of  water  in  Maine.  Fishing  of 
note  is  confined  practically  to  two  sec- 
tions,—  the  western  and  southern  dis- 
tricts. Brooks  where  everyone  can  fish 
are  becoming  scarce  in  Massachusetts, 
for  the  brooks  are  either  under  the  con- 
trol of  clubs  or  syndicates,  leased  to  pri- 
vate individuals,  or  "posted."  Many 
localities,  however,  are  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  often,  even  if  the  brook  does  not 
offer  "  open  fishing,"  one  can  obtain 
permission  to  fish  for  a  consideration. 
There  are  many  places  in  and  near  the 
Berkshire  Hills,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  where  good  fishing  can  be  ob- 
tained, Great  Barrington  perhaps  being 
the  best.  Six  miles  from  this  place  is  the 
Berkshire  Trout  Hatchery,  owned  by 
twenty  men  who  annually  contribute  a 
considerable  sum  toward  re- stocking 
waters    in    this    vicinity.      Upwards    of 
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300,000  trout  have  been  hatched  there 
this  season.  Native  trout,  Loch  Leven 
trout  and  brown  trout  are  raised  there. 

Green  river,  at  Great  Barrington  is  a 
famous  stream.  Twenty-six  trout  taken 
from  this  stream  weighed  over  twenty- 
pounds.  Other  good  waters  in  this  sec- 
tion are  as  follows  :  in  Pittsfield,  School- 
house  and  Phelps  brooks,  and  a  score  of 
others  ;  in  Washington,  Sackett  brook ; 
New  Lenox,  Sam  Neill  brook ;  Rich- 
mond, Shaker  brook;  West  Stockbridge, 
State  line  brook ;  Dalton,  Windsor  reser- 
voir ;  Middlefield,  Cole  brook ;  New  Ash- 
ford  and  Lanesboro',  Town  and  New 
Ashford  brooks ;  Hinsdale,  Plunkett's 
reservoir,  and  Windsor,  Windsor  brook. 

In  Middlesex  county  trout  may  be 
found  in  the  following  waters  :  at  Lowell, 
in  streams  running  into  the  Shawsheen, 
Connecticut,  and  Merrimac  rivers,  also  in 
Stony  brook  ;  at  Tewksbury,  in  Heath 
and  Sutton  brooks ;  at  Dracut,  in  Trull's 
and  Varnum's  brooks ;  at  North  Pelham, 
in  Beaver  brook;  at  Tyngsboro',  in  the 
famous  Brinley  brook ;  at  Dunstable,  in 
Swain's  brook ;  and  at  Chelmsford,  in 
Hale's  brook. 

The  following  are  all  good  waters : 
Holloway's  or  Fresh  Meadows  at  Taun- 
ton ;  Rattlesnake  brook  at  Assonet ; 
Falulah,  Pearl  Hill  and  Lord  brooks  at 
Fitchburg ;  Houston's  and  Stearns'  brooks 
at  North  Ashburnham  ;  Lunenburg  brook 
at  Shirley ;  and  many  fine  waters  at  and 
near  Grafton.  At  and  near  Sharon,  Can- 
ton, and  Stoughton  are  the  following 
brooks :  Traphole,  Beaver  Hole,  Dead 
Meadow,  Spring,  Steep,  Puffer's,  Punka- 
poag,  Bartlett's  or  Pecunet,  and  York 
brooks, —  all  fair  waters. 

The  best  fishing  east  of  the  Connecticut 
river  is  found  on  Cape  Cod,  in  Plymouth 
and  Barnstable  counties.  The  Mashpee 
river  in  the  town  of  Mashpee,  about  eight 
miles  south  of  Sandwich,  is  the  finest 
trout  stream  in  Massachusetts ;  but  only 
certain  portions  afford  "  free  fishing,"  it 
being  for  the  most  part  leased.  Where 
this  river  enters  Pepponessett  Bay  at  the 
Narrows,  so  called,  fine  "sea  trout"  fish- 
ing can  be  enjoyed  during  May  and 
June.  At  anrl  near  Sandwich  are  many 
streams  containing  large  numbers  of  fine 
fish.      Plymouth  is  the  favorite  place  for 


pond  fishing,  and  one  going  there  should 
secure  the  services  of  the  veteran  guide 
Nat.  Hoxie,  at  Chiltonville.  Mashpee 
pond  at  Mashpee,  and  Forge  pond  at 
Sandwich  are  two  of  the  best  ponds  in 
the  region.  On  the  Old  Colony  Rail- 
road, trout  may  be  had  in  the  following 
waters  :  in  ponds  near  East  Marshfield ; 
in  brooks  and  ponds  near  Falmouth; 
South  river  and  ponds  adjacent  to  Marsh- 
field  ;  Trout  brook  at  Myrick's ;  a  large 
number  of  brooks  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  Plymouth,  at  South  Wareham, 
also  near  West  Barnstable.  At  Carver, 
Bourne  and  Truro  there  are  excellent 
streams. 

A  word  regarding  the  laws  governing 
trout  fishing  in  the  New  England  states. 
The  open  season  in  Maine  begins  May 
first  and  closes  October  first,  except  on 
the  St.  Croix  river  and  its  tributaries  and 
all  the  waters  in  Kennebec  county,  in 
which  the  season  ends  September  fifteenth. 
New  Hampshire  opens  her  season  April 
fifteenth  and  closes  it  September  fifteenth. 
Fishing  begins  in  Vermont  May  first  and 
closes  September  first.  In  Connecticut 
it  is  lawful  to  take  trout  from  April  first 
to  July  first  only ;  and  in  Rhode  Island 
from  March  first  to  August  fifteenth. 
Massachusetts  fishing  begins  April  first 
and  closes  September  first,  except  in 
Berkshire,  Franklin  and  Hampshire 
counties,  in  which  the  season  closes 
August  first. 

Three  methods  are  considered  sports- 
manlike in  the  capture  of  trout :  fly  fish- 
ing, trolling  with  the  live  minnow,  and 
bait  fishing.  The  best  method  is,  of 
course,  in  the  use  of  the  artificial  fly. 
The  trout  is  too  beautiful  and  too  fine  a 
fish  to  be  taken  in  any  other  way  when 
this  method  can  be  employed.  But  cir- 
cumstances alter  cases,  and  when  they 
cannot  be  induced  to  rise  to  the  artificial 
lure,  bait  must  be  resorted  to.  Bait  fish- 
ing is  much  practised  in  heavily  wooded 
streams  in  all  localities,  because  the  fly 
rod  cannot  come  into  play  on  account  of 
the  overgrowth.  Trolling  with  the  live 
minnow  is  customary  in  large  waters  be- 
fore the  fly  season  opens.  Fly  fishing  is 
not  as  difficult  as  it  seems  at  first,  neither 
is  it  as  hard  to  acquire  as  many  sports- 
men would  have  you  think.     One  thing 
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is  true  of  it,  however,  and  that  is  that  a 
few  hours  with  a  competent  teacher  will 
be  more  profitable  to  the  pupil  than  read- 
ing about  it  all  summer.  One  can  get  a 
general  idea  from  books,  and  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  works  of  competent 
authors  on  the  subject.  The  writer  dis- 
avows any  pretentions  as  an  expert,  but 
cheerfully  offers  the  following  rudimentary 
principles,  with  the  hope  that  they  may 
aid  in  a  measure  those  who  are  ambitious 
to  master  the  art. 

The  object  of  fly  fishing  is  to  imitate 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  action  of  any  fly 
or  insect  alighting  upon  the  water,  from 
whatever  cause,  whether  blown  there  by 
the  wind  or  falling  exhausted  upon  the 
surface,  not  having  sufficient  stamina  to 
reach  the  shore.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
of  course  at  once  apparent  that  in  order 
to  obtain  the  desired  result,  and  deceive 
the  fish,  the  artificial  object  must  drop 
lightly  upon  the  water.  Bear  this  fact 
constantly  in  mind  while  casting.  A  suc- 
cessful cast  consists  in  throwing  a  fly  so 
that  it  will  drop  in  any  desired  place  and 
the  line  be  straightened  out  its  entire 
length  at  the  moment  the  fly  alights  on 
the  water.  No  doubt  many  readers  have 
seen  an  old  stage  driver  take  a  fly  off  the 
"  leader's  "  ear  with  the  snapper  of  the 
long  coach  whip.  If  the  reader  recalls 
the  movement,  he  will  remember  that 
the  line  "rolled"  straight  out,  took  off 
the  intruder,  and  hardly  touched  the  ear 
of  the  horse.  With  this  idea  in  mind 
take  hold  of  the  rod  firmly  above  the 
reel  seat  (this  being  below  the  grasp  on 
all  properly  constructed  fly-rods),  let  the 
thumb  extend  along  the  rod,  fingers  un- 
derneath thumb  on  top,  and  elbow  quite 
close  to  the  side.  Impart  the  motion  to 
the  rod  by  the  forearm  and  wrist,  moving 
the  rod  backward  and  forward  in  a  verti- 
cal position,  so  that  the  tip  may  pass 
through  the  segment  of  a  circle  of  say 
ioo  degrees.  The  arm  must  not  be 
swung  from  the  shoulder  and  the  rod 
canted  so  far  back  and  forth  as  to  reach 
a  horizontal  position  either  way ;  but 
bend  the  arm  at  the  elbow  and  wrist  only, 
and  let  the  spring  of  the  rod  do  the  rest 
of  the  work  of  casting  the  line.  The 
line  will  go  the  same  distance  forward  as 
backward,  and  the  time  to  bring  the  rod 


forward  is  when  the  line  has  completely 
straightened  out  behind.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  impart  the  forward  motion 
to  the  rod  until  the  line  is  completely 
straightened  out  behind,  else  the  fly  on 
the  end  of  the  line,  known  as  the  "tail" 
fly,  will  be  snapped  or  "whipped  "  off. 

The  knack  of  doing  this  and  timing 
the  forward  cast  will  come  with  practice. 
The  beginner  can  commence  with  simply 
rod,  reel  and  line ;  casting  over  water  is 
not  necessary.  Let  him  get  out  into  an 
open  field  where  the  grass  is  short,  plac- 
ing pieces  of  white  paper  two  feet  square 
here  and  there  at  various  distances,  with 
stones  on  them  to  keep  them  from  being 
blown  away,  and  then  taking  his  station 
among  them  try  and  throw  the  line  so 
that  the  end  may  drop  lightly  on  the 
paper.  After  becoming  reasonably  pro- 
ficient at  this,  attach  a  leader  and  a  fly, 
then  two  flies,  and  eventually  three.  In 
casting  more  than  one  fly,  try  and  have 
all  drop  together.  Do  not  be  ambitious 
to  make  long  casts ;  they  are  not  neces- 
sary. A  cast  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  is 
ample  for  all  practical  purposes  in  fish- 
ing ;  most  fish  are  taken  within  that 
radius.  Practice  casting  sideways,  to  the 
right  and  left  (sometimes  moving  the  rod 
in  a  horizontal  plane  for  this  purpose), 
and  backwards,  and  also  learn  to  cast 
with  either  hand :  this  will  relieve  the 
arms  much.  To  pay  out  line,  draw  it 
from  the  reel  with  the  left  hand  if  cast- 
ing with  the  right,  or  vice  versa,  a  little 
at  a  time,  after  the  forward  cast  has  been 
made  and  before  you  recover.  In  this 
way  when  you  come  to  recover,  prepar- 
atory to  the  backward  swing,  the  slack 
line  you  ■  have  just  drawn  from  the  reel 
will  be  taken  up  and  paid  out  in  the  next 
forward  cast,  —  and  so  on.  With  these 
few  hints  and  with  the  aid  of  a  compe- 
tent teacher  to  coach  you  and  correct 
your  faults,  you  will,  with  practice  and 
patience,  become  adept. 

Before  discussing  the  tackle  question, 
let  me  give  one  word  of  sound  advice. 
Never  purchase  cheap  tackle.  Get  the 
best,  no  matter  what  the  cost.  There  is 
nothing  so  poor  as  poor  tackle. 

The  rod  for  fly  casting  should  not  ex- 
ceed ten  feet  in  length,  and  should  have 
plenty  of  "backbone,"  to  throw  the  line 
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properly  and  yet  be  flexible  enough  to 
admit  oi  your  striking  a  fish.  Its  weight 
may  vary  according"  to  fancy  and  the 
physique  of  the  man  wielding  it.  One 
weighing  from  five  to  eight  or  nine 
ounces  is  about  right.  Lancewood, 
greenheart  and  bethabara  make  good 
rods,,  and  steel  is  now  employed,  the 
latter  possessing  great  tensile  strength. 
Split  bamboo,  however  stands  at  the  head. 
A  good  split  bamboo  rod  costs  from 
fifteen  to  thirty-five  dollars.  The  rod 
may  be  mounted  with  either  rings  or 
standing  guides,  as  the  fancy  dictates, 
and  the  reel  seat  should  be  behind  the 
grasp,  on  the  extreme  butt  of  the  rod. 
Always  use  a  click  reel.  This  may  be  of 
any  make  one  chooses ;  only  whether 
operated  by  crank  handle  or  by  handle 
impaled  direct  to  the  disc,  see  that  either 
is  so  arranged  that  the  line  cannot  foul, 
—  that  is,  get  caught  between  the  handle 
and  the  disc.  The  reel  should  contain 
fifty  yards  of  enamelled,  waterproof, 
braided,  silk  line,  tapered,  size  E,  this 
being  the  only  one  which  should  ever  be 
used  in  fly  casting.  Their  cost  is  high 
but  they  are  cheaper  than  any  other  in 
the  end. 

The  leader  or  "casting  line,"  as  our 
English  cousins  have  it,  should  be  six 
feet  long,  and  have  a  loop  at  each  end 
and  two  in  the  body,  at  equal  distances 
apart,  for  attaching  the  "  droppers"  or 
"bob"  flies  —  these  with  the  "stretcher" 
or  "tail"  fly,  three  in  all,  being  as  large 
a  number  as  should  be  used  in  casting. 
The  gut  or  snell  of  which  the  leader  is 
composed  should  be  perfectly  round, 
transparent  and  colorless ;  opaqueness 
denotes  inferior  quality.  Take  great 
care  in  selecting  leaders ;  good  ones  are 
hard  to  the  teeth  like  wire  and  have  no 
unravelled  fibres  or  roughness. 

Sproat  hooks  are  usually  employed  by 
fly  makers,  although  the  angler  can  order 
his  flies  tied  upon  any  pattern  he  wishes. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  sproat  hook  be 
tried,  and  1  do  not  think  it  will  be  for- 
saken for  any  other.  The  question  of 
flies  is  a  much  mooted  question,  one 
about  which  great  diversity  of  opinion 
exists.  New  styles  of  flies  are  being  in- 
troduced almost  daily ;  the  number 
might  be  counted  by  hundreds.     No  rule 


can  be  applied  regarding  their  use,  and 
nothing  but  repeated  trials  under  all  con- 
ditions will  demonstrate  what  variety  can 
be  used  with  success.  Fly  fishing  for 
trout  is  practised  in  lakes  and  ponds 
either  from  a  boat  or  the  shore,  the 
better  places  being  the  falls  of  streams, 
rocky  patches  and  banks,  reefs,  sandbars 
and  sloping  shores.  In  rivers  and 
streams  look  for  the  trout  in  rapid  runs, 
and  in  all  rapid  waters  carrying  a  brisk 
ripple  or  curl,  in  pools  with  a  sharp  cur- 
rent through  them,  and  in  eddies  and 
basins  at  the  foot  of  water  falls.  In  lake 
fishing  casting  may  be  performed  at  ran- 
dom in  any  likely  place ;  and  if  the  fish 
are  "  breaking,"  which  generally  takes 
place  either  at  early  morning  or  sunset, 
throw  your  fly  so  that  it  will  land  in  the 
centre  of  the  ring  where  the  fish  "  bells 
up."  The  better  way  of  fishing  streams 
with  flies  is  down  and  across  the  current, 
beginning  under  the  further  bank  and 
ending  under  the  near  one. 

Another  good  way  of  capturing  trout  is 
by  trolling  with  the  live  minnow  or 
"  silver  sides,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
This  method  is  accepted  by  sportsmen  as 
"  the  thing,"  especially  in  the  spring  and. 
at  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  fish  will 
not  rise  to  a  fly.  For  this  a  little  stifTer 
and  heavier  rod  is  required  than  for  fly 
fishing,  one  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
length  and  weighing  ten  or  twelve  ounces. 
It  should  be  mounted  with  standing 
guides  and  be  stiff  enough  to  stand  the 
pull  occasioned  by  thirty  or  forty  yards 
of  line  dragging  in  the  water.  Use  a 
multiplying  reel  of  good  make,  contain- 
ing forty  yards  of  level  line  size  E,  attach- 
ed to  a  six  or  nine  foot  leader.  There 
should  be  a  swivel  where  the  line  joins 
the  leader  and  one  in  the  middle  of  the 
leader.  Leaders  made  of  two  strands  of 
gut,  twisted,  are  excellent  for  this  purpose. 
The  best  hook  for  trolling  is  the  Carlisle 
round  bend,  sizes  3-0,  4-0,  5-0  and  6-o, 
whipped  with  crimson  silk  upon  double 
gut.  Should  a  sinker  be  needed,  use 
swan  shot,  split  in  the  centre  and  pinched 
upon  the  leader  with  a  pair  of  small 
pliers.  If  not  heavy  enough  use  small 
swivel  sinkers.  The  bait  may  be  the 
ordinary  minnow,  the  red  finned  variety 
being  very  killing  \  chub,  roach  and  dace 
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may  be  used  also  and  they  may  be  from 
four  to  six  or  seven  inches  in  length.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  the  trout 
may  be  taken  almost  anywhere  near 
the  surface.  Along  shore,  in  shallow 
spots  and  near  logs,  reefs  and  rocks  are 
good  places.  Have  the  boat  or  canoe 
proceed  slowly. 

Bait  fishing  for  brook  trout  in  streams 
is  resorted  to  by  a  large  number  of  the 
angling  fraternity.  Two  good  reasons 
for  it  are  :  first,  it  is  usually  fruitful  in 
results,  and  secondly,  the  majority  of 
brooks  and  streams  are  either  too  small 
or  too  densely  covered  with  overgrowth 
to  permit  of  the  manipulation  of  the 
artificial  fly.  Bait  fishing  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  more  tact  and  skill  than  most 
devotees  of  fly  fishing  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit ;  and  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  the  more 
feasible  hereabouts,  and  as  such  consid- 
erable mention  of  it  is  justifiable.  Use 
a  light,  moderately  stiff  and  compara- 
tively stout  rod,  not  over  twelve  feet  in 
length,  equipped  with  standing  guides; 
and  as  you  will  often  use  both  hands, 
it  is  well  to  have  a  double  grasp 
on  the  rod,  with  the  reel  seat  between. 
The  reel  should  be  small  and  compact, 
either  German  silver  or  nickel  plated,  to 
prevent  rusting,  as  it  frequently  gets  wet 
in  stream  fishing  and  rust  has  a  bad  effect 
on  its  running  order  besides  rotting  the 
line.  The  line  should  be  level  enamel 
waterproof  braided  silk,  size  F  or  G. 
Use  small  blued  steel  hooks,  ganged  with 
crimson  silk  upon  fine  gut  stained  mist 
color,  Carlisle  Kirby  hooks  are  prefer- 
able, sizes  three  to  seven.  Your  bait  box 
should  be  of  tin,  with  perforated  cover, 
and  secured  to  the  waist  by  a  belt.  Lead 
in  some  form  is  required  to  sink  the  bait ; 
the  amount  used  should  depend  upon  the 
strength  of  the  current.  Duck  shot  an- 
swers best,  applied  in  the  manner  pre- 
viously described.  Do  not  put  them  too 
close  to  the  hook.  Use  the  best  and 
most  "killing"  bait  known,  the  common 
angle  worm.  The  red  are  the  best,  then 
the  striped,  black,  brown  and  white  vari- 
eties in  order.  These  may  be  much  im- 
proved in  the  following  manner  :  Place 
in  water  a  few  minutes  ;  then  let  them 
crawl  over  a  dry  board ;  then  place  on 
some  clean,  damp,  fibrous  moss,  not  too 


wet,  in  an  uncovered  stone  jar  or  bottle. 
In  crawling  through  the  moss  they  be- 
come compressed  and  rid  of  much  of 
the  earthy  matter  they  contain,  —  and 
trout  won't  eat  dirt.  Tie  a  piece  of 
course  muslin  or  very  fine  mosquito  net- 
ting over  the  mouth  of  the  jar  to  prevent 
them  getting  out.  Do  not  allow  them  to 
remain  too  long  upon  the  moss,  —  twenty- 
four  hours  is  sufficient,  ■ —  else  they  will 
become  "  starved  "  and  unfit  for  fishing. 
When  all  is  prepared  set  in  a  dark  cool 
place  and  give  plenty  of  air.  A  pint  of 
worms  is  all  that  should  be  placed  in  a 
four  quart  jar  at  one  time.  Never  resort 
to  the  practice  of  scenting  bait.  No  lure 
is  more  tempting  to  a  trout  than  a  worm 
in  its  natural  state.  Do  not  waste  any 
money  on  artificial  rubber  baits,  with  the 
idea  that  they  may  be  effective.  The 
only  cook  the  trout  recognizes  is  Dame 
Nature  herself.  Grasshoppers  at  certain 
times  are  very  "Killing."  Other  baits 
may  be  often  employed  with  success,  such 
as  the  white  grub  worm,  found  in  de- 
cayed logs,  under  rocks  and  in  potato 
hills,  caterpillars,  herring  chopped  in 
fine  pieces  (excellent  for  sea  trout), 
crickets,  wasps  and  wasp  larvae.  In  or- 
der to  be  successful  in  fishing  for  trout, 
one  must  have  a  moderate  share  of  com- 
mon sense.  It  has  been  said  that  a  boy 
with  a  pin  hook  and  string  will  beat  the 
elaborate  outfit  of  a  scientific  fisherman  ; 
but  this  is  not  true  if  the  latter  really  is 
scientific  and  skillful.  Fine  tackle  will 
not  make  up  for  lack  of  experience  and 
skill;  and  in  wild  streams,  fished  but 
little,  the  alder  rod,  cut  in  the  woods, 
will  lift  out  more  trout  than  the  "  split 
bamboo."  Some  fishermen  return  from 
a  day's  sport  with  no  trout ;  others  will 
show  full  baskets.  The  reason  is  often 
this  :  some  anglers  use  coarse  tackle,  — 
line,  gut  and  hooks  strong  enough  for 
salmon,  —  while  others  use  the  finest  of 
lines  and  hooks.  When  you  can  do  so, 
always  fish  down  stream.  If  you  fish  up 
stream,  the  bait  is  continually  coming 
back  to  your  feet,  and  the  nearer  it  gets 
to  you,  the  less  chance  of  it  being  taken. 
Trout  always  lie  head  up  stream,  and  see 
the  bait  better  from  above  than  from 
below;  and  the  water  is  not  disturbed 
until  it  is  fished.     Wade  in  the  bed  of 
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the  stream  when  you  can,  and  do  not 
roil  the  water ;  push  your  feet  along  and 
make  no  noise.  By  wading  the  stream 
one  can  keep  the  bait  ahead  a  long  dis- 
tance without  making  a  cast,  thereby  sav- 
ing much  time  and  lessening  the  liability, 
which  always  exists,  of  getting  one's  tackle 
snarled  in  the  overgrowth.  In  fishing  up 
stream,  you  cannot  control  your  bait  un- 
less you  stand  on  the  bank ;  and  in  fish- 
ing in  this  position  your  chances  of  a 
catch  are  much  decreased  by  exposing 
yourself  to  view. 

In  fishing  down  stream,  one  can  not 
only  hold  the  bait  in  one  spot,  but,  by  the 
slightest  motion  of  the  arm,  can  conduct 
it  in  any  direction,  sink  it  toward  the 
bottom,  draw  it  toward  one,  to  the  right 
or  the  left,  to  tempt  the  fish,  the  motion 
of  the  running  water  upon  the  bait  giv- 
ing one  complete  control  of  it  by  the 
slightest  motion  of  the  rod. 

When  a  fish  rises  to  a  fly  or  bites  at 
your  bait,  do  not  pull,  but 
fish.  This  is  by  a  short, 
inward  turn  of  the  wrist, 
made  by  bringing  the  finger-tips,  which 
are  underneaath,  suddenly  to  the  left  and 
upward,  moving  the  tip  of  the  rod  so  as 
to  hook  the  fish.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to 
land  him.  Take  your  time,  without  wast- 
ing any.  Get  on  to  a  solid  founda- 
tion, so  as  not  to  go  floundering  on  your 
back  —  perhaps  in  the  brook  —  and  then 
reel  your  fish  in,  and  slip  the  landing  net 
quickly  and  carefully  under  him.  This 
net  should  be  made  of  silk  or  braided 
linen,  have  a  short  handle,  to  which  is 
attached  by  a  screw-eye  a  loop  of  India- 
rubber  cord  in  the  shape  of  a  buttonhole, 
which  can  be  slipped  over  the  suspender 
button  on  the  trousers. 

When  possible,  in  fishing,  face  the  sun ; 
otherwise,  long  before  your  hook  reaches 
the  water  your  shadow  will  have  dis- 
persed the  fish. 

U  the  banks  of  the  stream  are  boggy, 
be  careful  not  to  jar  the  ground,  which 
will  have  the  same  result.  The  over- 
hanging bushes  should  never  be  disturbed. 
The  bait  leader  should  be  about  twelve 
inches  long,  for  in  order  to  reach  some 
pools  difficult  of  access,  the  line  will  have 
to  be  reeled  in  very  short. 

A     word,     too,     regarding     clothing. 


Modest  colors  should  be  worn, —  gray, 
drab,  or  brown.  Scotch  homespun  goods 
make  good  material.  Wear  a  soft  woollen 
flannel  shirt.  It  absorbs  perspiration, 
and  if  you  happen  to  get  a  "  ducking," 
either  from  above  or  below,  it  will  not  be 
nearly  so  uncomfortable  as  if  you  wore  a 
shirt  made  of  cotton.  A  broad-brimmed 
hat  is  useful ;  it  protects  the  eyes  from 
sun  and  bushes,  and  the  rain  cannot  run 
down  the  back  of  your  neck.  It  should 
be  of  light  material,  canvas  or  wool,  and 
of  a  subdued  color.  For  wading  a  stream 
in  early  spring,  mackintosh  wading  pants 
should  be  used.  Your  coat  should  be 
short,  so  as  to  go  inside  these  easily,  and 
the  pants  should  come  nearly  to  the  arm 
pits.  Over  the  feet  outside  the  wading 
pants  wear  a  pair  of  heavy  knit  woollen 
socks,  to  prevent  your  shoes  from  chafing 
a  hole  in  the  rubber.  A  pair  of  trousers 
may  be  worn  outside  the  waders  to  pro- 
tect them  from  injury  if  desired.  Later 
in  the  season,  when  the  brooks  are  low 
and  the  weather  hot,  forego  the  mackin- 
toshes, and  wear  "Knickerbockers  "  and 
rubber  boots.  Some  people  can  stand 
wading  without  water-proof  protection. 
In  either  case,  always  wear  heavy  shoes 
outside  all,  with  large  hob  nails  in  the 
soles  to  prevent  slipping.  I  would  urgent- 
ly warn  all  anglers  against  exposure  to 
the  cold  spring  waters  of  our  brooks  and 
streams,  unless  in  these  days  of  pleurisy 
and  rheumatism  he  desires  to  become  an 
interesting  invalid. 

I  know  of  no  greater  pleasure  than  to 
start  at  early  morning  and  proceed  to 
some  sequestered  trout  stream.  Having 
made  ready,  you  strike  the  water  where 
an  eddy  curls  around  the  root  of  some 
old  tree.  You  get  a  good  position,  make 
a  cast,  your  fly  or  bait  strikes  the  water, 
dances  for  a  moment  on  its  surface,  and 
is  taken  by  a  spotted  beauty  —  and  off  s 
he  goes  like  a  flash  with  your  hook  in  his 
mouth.  A  few  moments  of  anxious  sus- 
pense, and  he  lies  quivering  in  your  bas- 
ket. More  such  scenes  as  this,  and  you 
withdraw  to  some  shady  spot  under  a  pine 
tree  to  discuss  the  contents  of  your  lunch 
basket.  Lighting  your  cigar,  after  every 
crumb  has  disappeared,  you  lie  down  on 
some  soft  spot  and  build  air  castles  in  the 
smoke    as    it    curls    above    your    head. 
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Your  fly  is  taken  by  a  spotted  beauty. 


Rested,  you  again  take  to  the  stream,  try 
every  pool  and  rapid,  and  after  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  morning's  sport,  with  your 
basket  well  filled  with  the  sweetest  of  all 
fish,  you  tramp  wearily  homeward.  Home 
never   looks  more  inviting    than  after  a 


hard  day's  fishing.  You  recount  the  in- 
cidents of  the  day  until  the  welcome  call 
to  supper  comes.  Supper  over,  you  seat 
yourself  in  an  easy  chair  by  the  fireside, 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  feel  that 
life  is,  after  all,  well  worth  living. 


JUNE'S    NOONDAY. 

By  Albert  Hardy. 

ROSES  white,  and  roses  red ; 
Rose  vines  tangled  overhead ; 
June  her  floral  treasures  flings ; 
While  above  a  robin  sings. 

Drowsy  bees  hang  on  the  rose ; 
Silently  the  river  flows ; 
Scented  is  the  air,  and  high 
Flies  a  swallow  in  the  sky. 

Love  knocks  at  my  lady's  bower ; 
Comes  he  with  the  regal  flower  ; 
Cries  he,  "  Rouse  ye,  and  away, 
Know  ye  not  'tis  roses'  day?  " 


Within  the  beauteous  walls  again  too  strait 

For  the  wistful  flocks  who  mourn  their  shepherd  gone.' 


"The  desolate  throng  without  the  portal   of  solemn  Trinity. 


THE    FUNERAL   OF   PHILLIPS    BROOKS. 

[January  26,  1893.] 

By  Katharine  Lee  Bates. 

I. 

WHITE  lies  the  winter  on  the  weary  land, 
Winter  of  many  a  loss  and  many  a  grief; 
Yet  must  this  burial  day  be  counted  chief 
Of  sorrows  and  most  sore  to  understand  ; 
For  God  hath  laid  the  lightning  of  His  hand 
On  His  own  signal  tower,  for  all  too  brief 
A  date  outsoaring  mists  of  unbelief 
To  drink  the  living  blue,  a  beacon  grand. 
But  whilst  the  desolate  throng  without  the  portal 
Of  solemn  Trinity  in  silence  waits, 
As  listening  for  the  beat  of  passing  wing, 
To  view  that  clay  which  harbored  an  immortal, 
Down  the  bleak  air  a  tender  breath  of  spring 
Steals  like  a  waft  from  Heaven's  glad-opening  gates. 
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Thousands  wait  beneath  an  ampler  Temple-Arch." 


II. 


Within  the  beauteous  walls  again  too  strait 

For  the  wistful  flocks  who  mourn  their  shepherd  gone, 

Since  here  all  creeds  one  shining  garment  don, 

One  seamless  robe,  —  our  heavy  spirits  wait 

On  the  old  Hebraic  anthem  passionate 

And  fall  of  hallowed  words  that  bear  upon 

Their  cadences  strange  consolation  won 

From  centuries  of  faith  reverberate. 

But  oh,  the  empty  pulpit  eloquent 

Of  death,  the  sable  pulpit  over  all  ! 

Yet  even  here  is  soul  with  flesh  at  strife ; 

For  wise  and  tender  was  the  hand  that  lent 

A  glowing  wreath  to  that  funereal  pall,  — 

Against  the  gloom  the  exultant  flush  of  life. 


*  ' 
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Thy  sons,    hushed    Harvard,   gather  nigh." 


III. 

For  all  the  saints  who  from  their  labors  rest :  "  — 

White  gleam  the  lilies  on  the  lifted  bier, 

As  reverently  the  youthful  bearers  rear 

Their  sad,  beloved  burden,  pacing  west, 

Whilst  all  that  host,  as  from  a  single  breast, 

One  voice  of  praise  outringing  sweet  and  clear, 

Peals  the  triumphal  chant  he  loved  to  hear  : 

Thy  name,  O  Jesus,  be  forever  blest." 

Ah,  turn  and  watch  the  pageantry  of  woe 

Out  through  the  darkened  door.     The  glory-hymn 

Wavers  a  space,  but  swells  again,  for  lo  ! 

The  dismal  pomp  of  death,  the  mourners  slow 

And  shrouded  casket  on  the  vision  dim, 

That  gleam  of  Easter  lilies  dazzles  so. 
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"  By    his  open   grave  amid  the  snows." 


IV. 

The  train  wends  outward,  where  new  thousands  wait 

Beneath  an  ampler  temple-arch  of  sky, 

To  speed  with  murmurous  prayer  and  psean  high 

The  royal  progress  of  that  sombre  state  ; 

On  through  the  ways  where  gazers  gratulate, 

And  where  thy  sons,  hushed  Harvard,  gather  nigh, 

To  glean  a  blessing  from  the   passing  by ; 

And  so  to  Auburn's  unrestoring  gate. 

Is  this  thy  victory,  Death?     Not  thine,  not  thine, 

Howe'er  to  grief  we  grant  her  natural  throes. 

One  prophesied  of  life  ;   we  asked  a  sign, 

So  little  mortals  know  for  what  they  pray, 

And  by  his  open  grave  amid  the  snows 

A  chastened  nation  keeps  her  Easter  day. 


EXPERIENCES    DURING   MANY  YEARS. 

By  Benjamin  Penhallow  Shillaber. 
I. 


N  a  cold  and  disagree- 
able morning  in  the 
spring  of  1833  the  writer 
became  a  passenger  on 
the  daily  coach  flying 
between  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  and  Boston,  and  took  his  seat,  out- 
side, with  Mendrum  —  "Jack"  familiarly 
called,  —  the  best  driver  on  the  route. 
Though  the  day  was  not  auspicious,  and 
his  feelings  had  been  tried  by  an  affec- 
tionate parting  from  home,  the  boy  of 
eighteen,  embarked  on  a  new  enterprise, 
soon  overcame  desponding  reflections, 
and  surrendered  himself  to  the  novelty 
of  his  ever  changing  environment.  Every 
mile  was  replete  with  new  interest,  and 
the  future  was  radiant  with  hope. 

There  was  a  check  to  exuberance,  how- 
ever, while  riding  over  Hampton  marshes. 
His  hat  blew  off,  necessitating  a  stop  to 
recover  it,  and  the  objurgations  of 
"  Jack "  and  the  delayed  passengers  on 
his  defenceless  head  were  fearful,  as  he 
took  his  seat  again  on  the  box  with  the 
driver.  Mendrum  was  one  of  the  kind- 
est men,  except  when  excited,  and  see- 
ing the  bad  impression  his  free  remarks 
had  made  on  his  young  companion,  he 
tapped  a  fount  of  anecdotes  for  his  delec- 
tation, thus  restoring  good  fellowship 
between  them.  About  five  o'clock,  p.  m. 
Boston  was  reached.  The  coach  rattled 
under  the  arch-way  of  the  old  Eastern 
Stage-House,  in  Ann  street,  and  the  in- 
side passengers  "  booked  "  themselves  for 
the  night.  The  outsider  was  "looked 
for "  and  soon  found  himself  in  other 
quarters. 

The  Eastern  Stage  House  of  that  day, 
kept  by  Captain  Brown,  was  a  painted- 
brick  edifice,  three  stories  high,  gloomy 
without,  but  within  cheerful  with  hospi- 
table fires  and  genial  companionship.  It 
was  the  resort  of  eastern  people,  who 
there  met  early  associates  and  welcomed 
strangers  to  the  metropolis ;  and  merrier 


groups  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find 
than  assembled  under  that  noted  roof- 
tree.  The  structure  was  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  tavern  in  Golden  Cross, 
where  Mr.  Pickwick  had  his  first  adven- 
ture ;  the  arch  leading  to  the  stables  in 
the  rear  opening  beneath,  just  the  same, 
requiring  stooping  by  the  driver  and 
passengers  on  the  box,  to  avoid  a  header. 

Domiciled  in  a  boarding  house  in 
Union  street,  at  two  dollars  per  week, 
and  becoming  one  of  a  band  of  twenty 
congenial  spirits,  I  became  very  speedily 
contented,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  en- 
joyment of  new  scenes  and  happy  sur- 
roundings. A  whole  block  of  boarding 
houses  extended  from  Dr.  Hague's 
(Baptist)  church,  on  the  corner  of  Union 
and  Hanover  streets,  to  the  corner  of 
Sudbury  street,  and  at  1  p.  m.,  the  ring- 
ing of  the  Cockerel  Church  bell  on  Han- 
over street  —  the  signal  to  "  lead  on  the 
boarders  "  —  was  responded  to  by  a  rush- 
ing procession  of  hungry  men  and 
women  toward  their  respective  quarters, 
scarcely  excelled  by  the  more  recent  rush 
on  a  steamboat  at  the  sound  of  the 
dinner  gong.  Hancock  engine,  No.  10, 
was  housed  directly  opposite.  It  was  the 
leading  "tub"  of  the  old  fire  depart- 
ment, the  members  of  which  company 
were  as  acute  as  greyhounds,  on  the  scent 
of  a  fire,  and  cared  not  a  cent  whether 
there  was  a  fire  or  not  if  they  only  had 
an  excuse  for  getting  out  the  machine ; 
and  even  a  poor  excuse  was  not  always 
apparent.  I  was  deeply  interested  in  No. 
10. 

Shortly  after  getting  settled  in  my 
boarding  house,  a  cloud  of  anxiety  hover- 
ed over  the  house  resulting  from  an  order 
from  Gov.  Everett  that  the  militia  of  the 
Commonwealth  should  be  mustered  in 
honor  of  President  Jackson,  who  was  to 
visit  Boston  in  June.  There  were  twenty 
in  our  house  eligible  for  duty,  and  escape 
seemed  impossible.     They  went  away  in 
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the  morning  with  a  despondent  feeling 
lest  the  recruiting  officer  should  come 
during  their  absence  and  put  them  in  the 
list,  and  returned  at  night  feeling  crushed 
with  the  uncertainty  regarding  their  fate. 
It  was  a  gloomy  time,  mirth  was  tabooed. 
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even  the  luxuries  of  the  table  assumed 
a  two-dollarous  aspect,  and  depression 
sat,  like  unraised  dumplings,  upon  every 
heart. 

As  was  expected,  one  day  the  enrollers 
came  during  the  absence  of  all,  one  bear- 
ing the  ink-horn  and  scroll,  the  other 
with  the  bearing  of  authority  to  gather  in 
the  names.     The  door-bell  was  answered 


by    Catharine  —  the    good-natured    Irish 
girl    and   maid-of-all-work  —  who    was    a 
great  favorite  with  the  boarders,  and  fully 
understood  the  situation.     She  had  lived 
for  a  number  of  years  in  France,  and  was 
perfectly  familiar  with   the  vernacular  of 
that  country,  and  when  she 
saw    the    inquisitors    at    the 
•  -v     ■      door     she     wittily     resolved 
H|      what    to    do.       The     scribe 
assumed  his  pen  and  tablets 
v  j      and   prepared  to  write,  and 

t  the  inquirer,  in  a   pompous 

%N        manner,  asked  her  if  there 
were  any  there  liable  to  per- 
form  military   duty.       "I 
don't    understand,"    she   re- 
,     «;     -     "       plied  in  French.     He  looked 
surprised.     "  What  does  she 
say?  "  he  asked  of  his  assist- 
ant.    "  I  dunno,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "Say,"  said  he,  "is  there 
anybody — see,   anybody 
—  liable,  1-i-a-b-e-l  (spelling 
the   word   wrong)    to   do  — 
shoulder  arms,  you  know?" 
Another  response  in  the  lingo 
irritated  the  officer  exceed- 
ingly.      "  Is    there   anybody 
here    that    can    speak    Eng- 
lish? "    he    almost    yelled. 
Another  reply  in  French  al- 
most drove  him  mad.     The 
lady    who    kept    the    house, 
hearing  the  altercation,  put 
her  head  out  of  a  near  door. 
She  dressed  in  the  most  out- 
landish manner,  and  wore  a 
turban  of  the  Turkish  pattern, 
rolled  up  all   round   at    the 
bottom.     The  officers  caught 
a  glimpse  of  her  through  the 
half- opened    door,    which 
instantly  satisfied  him. 
"  They're  cussed  furriners," 
Catharine  heard  him  say  to 
his  companion  as  they  turned  away.    That 
night  there  was  a  gathering  of  the  boarders 
in  the  kitchen,  and  Kate  was  voted  the 
"Kate  of  their  consolation."     Until  the 
event    occurred     which    had    threatened 
their   peace,  they   made   their  exits  and 
their    entrances    by    the     rear    door,    to 
evade  questioning,   all   the    "liables"   in 
the    rest    of    the     block    being    held    to 
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their  obligation  to  appear  "  armed  and 
equipped." 

I  went  to  work  with  a  book -printing 
firm  in  School  street,  whose  imprint  I  oc- 
casionally meet  with  in  old  books,  to  per- 
fect myself  as  a  printer.  At  that  day  it 
was  essential  that  a  printer  should  be  a 
perfect  master  of  all  branches  of  the  art, 
and  I  applied  myself  diligently  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  everything  pertaining  to 
the  craft,  and  succeeded  measurably 
well.  Our  office  was  at  No.  8,  School 
street,  extemporized  from  an  old  dwell- 
ing-house, which  had  yielded  as  if  under 
protest,  the  several  wall-papers  still  re- 
maining, and  the  various  closets  and  fire- 
places left  as  when  the  occupants  held 
possession,  blending  the  domestic  and  the 
mechanical  in  ludicrous   incongruity. 

The  office  began  on  the  second  floor 
(the  lower  story  being  vacant),  the  left- 
hand  side  of  which  was  occupied  by 
"Peter  Parley"  (S.  G.  Goodrich),  whose 
juvenile  works  at  that  time  were  numer- 
ous and  popular.  We  employed  numer- 
ous writers,  whose  works  all  bore  the  im- 
print of  "  Peter  Parley."  He  was  a  tall, 
dignified  and  very  gentlemanly  man,  with 
a  face  suggestive  of  good  living,  his  gray 
hair  and  gold  spectacles  giving  him  a 
classical  appearance.  At  the  back  of  his 
office  was  a  closed  stairway,  which  had  led 
to  the  upper  apartments,  but  now  served  as 
"a  refectory,  which  held  the  many  good 
things  of  life  essential  to  creature  comfort. 
The  part  of  the  stairway  floored  over  above 
served  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  coal,  con- 
nected with  the  printing-office.  One  day 
some  coal  was  needed  and  procured, 
and  a  sturdy  Hibernian  employed  to  lift 
it  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  receptacle. 
He  had  mounted  with  one  basketful  on 
his  shoulder  and,  according  to  directions, 
threw  it  into  the  old  stairway,  when,  with 
a  great  crash,  basket,  coal  and  all  went 
tumbling  down  upon  Peter  Parley's  deli- 
cacies below,  mixing  them  up  in  indis- 
criminate ruin.  The  scene  that  followed 
was  intensely  funny  :  the  Irishman  hold- 
ing on  to  his  hat,  and  looking  down  the 
abyss,  while  the  red  face  and  flashing 
spectacles  looked  up  from  below  in  angry 
wonder  at  the  happening,  Pat  thinking  it 
was  a  trick  put  upon  him  and  yelling,  in 
Anglo-Irish,  for  some  one  to  bring  back 


his  basket.  The  infuriate  powers  below 
were  placated  by  a  settlement  for  damage, 
the  upper  flooring  of  the  stairway  was 
strengthened,  the  coal  deposited,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  it. 

The  Old  Corner  Bookstore,  then  kept 
by  Allen  &  Ticknor,  Russell  &  Odiame, 
and  Leonard  C.  Bowles  furnished  printing 
for  the  concern  with  which  I  was  con- 
nected, through  which  I  made  acquaint- 
ance with,  or  knew  of,  a  number  of  those 
then  famous  or  who  afterwards  became  so. 
The  Unitarian  Observer  was  printed 
there,  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ezra  S.  Gan- 
nett, I  think,  in  which  a  discussion  was 
pursued  for  several  months  between  Ores- 
tes A.  Brownson  and  two  young  theo- 
logical students,  respectively  G.  E.  E. 
and  C.  A.  B.,  whose  initials  will  be  recog- 
nized. The  Scriptural  Interpreter  was 
likewise  printed  there,  edited  by  Mr. 
Gannett,  and  published,  with  the  Ob- 
server, by  Leonard  C.  Bowles.  One  of 
the  contributors  to  the  Interpreter  was 
remarkable  for  wearing  low-quartered 
shoes  in  winter,  great  theological  research, 
and  a  querulous  temper,  and  quite  a  scene 
was  at  times  exhibited  when  controversy 
occurred  between  him  and  the  editor  on 
financial  topics.  Mr.  Gannett  himself 
was  a  very  nervous  man,  and  would  have 
things  done  his  own  way,  as  I  realized  on 
one  occasion.  I  had  set  up  a  sermon 
for  him,  and  assumed  the  printer's  right 
to  punctuate,  sprinkling  in  commas  and 
semi-colons  lavishly.  When  the  proof 
was  returned  I  found  that  every  point  I 
had  put  in  was  marked  out,  with  a  note 
on  the  margin  :  "  I  am  writing  for  adults, 
not  children." 

The  Neiv  England  Farmer,  edited  by 
Thos.  G.  Fessenden,  was  also  printed  in 
the  office.  Mr.  Fessenden  was  the  "  Dr. 
Caustic,"  contemporary  with  Washing- 
ton Irving  and  James  K.  Paulding,  and  a 
subject  for  their  most  pungent  sarcasm  in 
"Salmagundi."  He  was  a  dark,  ponder- 
ous man,  without  a  trace  of  humor  in  his 
appearance,  and  yet  he  had  written  much 
of  a  witty  character  in  the  past,  and  had 
published  a  sarcastic  volume  in  London 
—  where  he  had  found  himself  shelved 
and  in  a  severe  strait  —  called  "  Terrible 
Tracto ration,"  in  defence  of  Perkins,  the 
inventor  of  the  old  bank-bill  plate,  who 
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had  a  remedy  for  all  nervous  diseases, 
which  he  called  "Tractors."  There  was 
embryotic  electricity  in  it  —  two  magnetic 
points  applied  to  the  parts  affected,  to 
restore  interrupted  circulation,  —  which 
did  not  strike  the  .Englishmen,  and  Fes- 
senden  was  reduced  to  write  his  book. 
He  was  affable  and  kind,  and  a  great 
favorite  with  his  printers  and  his  readers. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child  had  her  "  Ap- 
peal in  Behalf  of  that  Class  of  Americans 
called  Africans,"  her  Anti-Slavery  Annual, 
and  her  Young  Housekeeper.  She  was  a 
very  charming  woman,  short  and  plump, 
with  a  ruddy  and  very  expressive  face, 
and  eyes  sharply  comprehensive  of  every- 
thing they  rested  on.  I  cannot  remember 
that  I  came  in  for  more  than  a  fair  share 
in  her  regard.  She  was  very  particular 
about  her  proofs,  and  on  one  occasion 
there  came  near  happening  a  mistake, 
that,  but  for  its  timely  discovery,  might 
have  caused  trouble.  Each  chapter  of 
the  "Appeal"  was  introduced  by  an  apt 
quotation,  and  one  of  them  was,  "  Skins 
may  differ,"  etc.  To  the  horror  and 
anger  of  the  printer  this  was  found  to 
read,  just  as  the  proof  was  to  be  sent  to 
Mrs.  Child,  "Shins  may  differ."  There 
was  an  investigation,  but  the  compositor 
who  set  it  up  was  a  dull  man,  who  claimed 
that  he  followed  copy,  deeming  that  the 
word  "  shins  "  conveyed  the  better  mean- 
ing. I  had  the  honor  of  setting  up  John 
G.  Whittier's  "Slave  Ships"  for  the  An- 
nual. 

Science,  too,  added  to  the  variety  of 
print  pertaining  to  the  office.  Spurzheim 
had  just  sprung  phrenology  on  Boston, 
which  was  agog  with  the  fascinating  sci- 
ence, and  Dr.  N.  B.  Shurtleff  was  an 
early  convert  and  published  a  book  on 
the  subject,  while  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould,  the 
conchologist,  was  a  constant  visitant,  su- 
perintending the  preparation  of  a  valu- 
able work  on  shells.  Besides  these  was 
the  pictorial  introduction  to  a  Polyglot 
Bible,  to  be  published  by  a  Brattleboro', 
Vt.,  house  ;  all  of  which  distinguished  our 
office  for  variety  and  yielded  abundant 
opportunity  for  becoming  acquainted  with 
those  connected  with  the  book-making 
and  printing  guilds. 

The  "Old  Corner  Bookstore,"  in 
1833,  occupied  by  Allen  &  Ticknor,  was 


an  object  of  deep  interest  to  me.  From 
it  were  issued  many  books,  even  then, 
and  more  than  professional  interest  was 
awakened  by  the  fact  that  James  T.  Fields, 
my  early  friend  and  townsman,  was  con- 
nected with  it.  From  the  rear  window 
of  the  printing  office  the  cupola  of  the 
royal  Province  House,  surmounted  by  the 
Indian-vane,  arose  above  the  buildings 
that  surrounded  it,  the  most  prominent 
of  which  was  the  gallery  of  Chester 
Harding,  the  portrait  painter,  the  large 
window  of  which  looked  down  upon  a 
square  of  back  yards,  of  most  inartistic 
quality;  and  the  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou's 
Universalist  church,  formed  the  westerly 
side  of  a  quadrangle,  our  office  forming  the 
northerly  side,  continued  to  Washington 
street  by  Sumner's  crockery  store.  The 
entrance  to  the  gallery  was  through  a 
passage-way  from  School  street  to  the 
side  of  the  church.  Mr.  Harding  was 
the  most  noted  artist  of  that  day,  and 
his  portraits  were  held  in  high  repute. 
He  painted  the  most  distinguished  peo- 
ple in  town,  and  many  came  from  far  to  be 
depicted  by  him.  Carriages  were  con- 
stantly bringing  subjects  for  the  practice 
of  his  art ;  but  the  artist,  hidden  by 
the  green  cambric  curtain,  which  half 
shrouded  his  window,  was  rarely  seen. 
A  silent  mystery  rested  upon  his  precinct, 
impenetrable  to  the  square,  and  yet 
"Harding's  Gallery  "  was  a  famed  resort, 
to  lovers  of  art,  next  to  the  Athenaeum  in 
importance.  Mr.  Harding  on  the  street 
was  a  tall,  commanding  man,  with  a  face 
indicative  of  good-living,  but  his  bearing 
denoted  reserve  and  a  withdrawing  from 
social  intimacy.  He  became,  I  believe, 
wealthy,  but  I  know  nothing  of  him 
subsequently  to  7t,t,,  save  that  he  painted 
a  picture  of  "  Boz  "  (Charles  Dickens) 
in  '43,  as  I  remember  him  with  his  ampli- 
tude of  waistcoat  and  ambrosial  look. 

Mr.  Ballou,  daily  seen  upon  the  street, 
then  an  old  man,  was  a  most  command- 
ing figure,  tall  and  stately,  his  face  grave 
but  benign  in  its  expression,  his  bearing 
indicative  of  benevolence  and  kindness. 
He  was  an  object  to  me  of  profound 
reverence,  the  character  of  his  ministra- 
tion, I  thought,  indicated  in  his  presence. 
I  frequently  attended  his  church,  and 
learned   to    admire    him  for    his    earnest 
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eloquence  in  support  of  the  doctrines 
contained  in  his  then  unpopular  belief. 
He  was  the  acknowledged  chief  of  his 
denomination,  and  was  very  emphatic  in 
enforcing  his  arguments.  One  Sunday 
he  was  at  his  best,  and  had  presented  a 
figure  of  rhetoric  that  to  sensitive  ears  was 
startling,  when  a  man  in  the  seat  behind 
me,  evidently  a  stranger  there,  leaned 
forward  and  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder. 
"  Who  —  who  —  is  that  ?  "  said  he,  in  an 
anxious  whisper.  I  told  him  that  it  was 
Hosea  Ballou.  He  appeared  horror- 
struck  and,  seizing  his  hat,  darted  for  the 
door.  He  had  probably  come  there, 
mistaking  the  church  for  the  Methodist 
church  in  Bromfield  street,  a  mistake 
liable  to  be  made  by  strangers,  which  not 
unfrequently  happened.  Once  an  out-of- 
town  minister,  engaged  to  exchange  with 
his  Bromfield  street  brother,  came  up  in- 
to Mr.  Ballou's  pulpit.  Mr.  Ballou  received 
him  cordially  and  invited  him  to  stay, 
but,  learning  his  mistake,  he  made  speedy 
tracks  from  the  perilous  ground. 

There  were  two  classes  of  Universalists 
at  that  day,  the  most  numerous  body 
maintaining  the  tenets  of  John  Murray  as 
promulgated  by  Mr.  Ballou,  holding 
that  all  sins  were  forgiven  at  death,  and 
the  sinner,  however  wicked,  was  trans- 
formed and  saved  through  the  Redeemer's 
intervention ;  the  other,  represented  by 
Rev.  Paul  Deane,  believing  in  the  gospel 
of  universal  salvation,  but  making  the 
salvation  conditional,  attained  only 
through  merit,  winning  but  by  spiritual 
seeking  and  repentence  in  the  world  to 
come.  These  were  called  Restorationists, 
and  there  was  a  silent  feud  and  non-inter- 
course between  them.  But  new  light 
brought  a  change  of  condition.  The 
ultra  conservatives  yielded  to  awakened 
reason,  and  the  two  divisions  merged  in 
one,  the  Restorationist  doctrines  in  the 
main  being  adopted  for  the  rule  and 
guide  of  both,  the  progressive  ideas  be- 
ing the  faith  of  the  denomination  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Ballou  and  his  contem- 
pories.  The  Universalists  avowed  their 
faith  in  a  creed  and  were  preached 
against  as  infidels,  while  the  Unitarians, 
with  no  creed,  were  more  mildly  regarded. 

Many  stories  were  rife  regarding  Mr. 
Ballou.  He  and  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher, 


of  Park  street  church,  were  intimate 
friends,  and  were  continually  in  pleasant 
controversy.  On  one  occasion  Dr.  Beecher 
greeted  him  with  the  text :  "  The  wicked 
shall  be  turned  into  hell  and  all  the  na- 
tions that  fear  not  God."  "  Now,"  said 
the  Doctor,  "  how  can  you  get  them  out  ?  " 
"Well,"  replied  Ballou,  "I  read  that 
'death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the  liquid 
fire,'  and  how  are  you  to  put  them  in?" 
On  another  occasion  a  lady  said  to  him, 
"  Mr.  Ballou,  how  do  you  construe  to 
your  congregation  the  text,  '  Ye  genera- 
tion of  vipers,  how  shall  ye  escape  the 
damnation  of  hell?  '  "  "  Really,  my  dear 
madam,"  said  he,  "  I  have  none  of  that 
class  in  my  parish." 

II. 

From  my  earliest  boyhood,  beyond  the 
infantile  period,  I  had  delighted  in  wit- 
nessing stage  plays,  and  indulged,  so  far 
as  a  very  limited  exchequer  would  admit, 
when  good  companies,  or  those  of  a 
"provincial"  cast,  came  to  Portsmouth, 
where  they  were  gladly  welcomed.  I 
once  walked  from  Dover  to  Portsmouth,  — 
twelve  miles  —  on  a  hot  summer  day,  to 
see  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  "  and  "  The 
Maid  of  Munster "  performed  by  the 
Tremont  Theatre  Company,  with  Geo. 
H.  Barrett  and  wife,  Wm.  H.  Smith  and 
wife,  Thayer,  Johnson,  Andrews,  Mrs. 
Barnes,  Miss  McBride  and  others  whose 
names  I  have  forgotten  in  the  troupe. 
Portsmouth  was  a  patron  of  the  drama 
long  before  it  was  tolerated  in  Boston, 
and  plays  were  performed  without  resort- 
ing to  the  subterfuge  of  calling  them 
"  Moral  Lectures,"  under  interdiction  of 
law. 

The  drama  was  a  roseate  feature  in  my 
hopes  of  Boston,  and  my  first  wish,  on 
arriving,  was  to  see  a  play.  On  the  even- 
ing of  my  first  pay  day  I  started  out, 
alone,  to  find  the  old  Boston  Theatre, 
with  the  location  of  which  I  had  made 
myself  acquainted ;  but,  on  arriving,  I 
found  the  door  locked  and  not  a  sign  of 
light  visible  about  the  building.  I  was 
greatly  perplexed  and  probably  showed  it 
in  my  manner,  for  a  gentleman  who  was 
passing  kindly  asked  what  I  was  seeking. 
I  told  him  my  purpose,  when  he  informed 
me  that  the  theatre  was  not  open  on  Sat- 
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urday  evenings,  and  seeing  I  was  a  stran- 
ger, he  adjured  me,  in  the  absence  of 
those  who  had  a  right  to  advise,  to  aban- 
don an  intention  which  would  be  disas- 
trous to  me  in  the  end,  and  take  higher 
and  nobler  action  in  life  than  to  indulge 
in  its  frivolities  which  were  spread  to  at- 
tract the  unwary  on  every  side  in  a  great 
city.  This,  and  much  more,  was  said, 
the  speaker  assuming  no  superlatively 
good  airs,  his  voice  low  and  impressive ; 
and  as  we  stood  beside  a  lamp-post,  he 
"  held  me  with  his  glittering  eye,"  a  wil- 
ling listener,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
A  father's  wishes  for  his  own  son  could 
have  been  no  more  tender  than  those  he 
breathed  for  me  as  we  parted.  Those 
words  had  their  effect  in  many  ways. 
They  restrained  my  theatrical  bent  for 
months,  and,  though  afterwards  a  good 
play  was  my  delight,  and  is  still,  I  have 
never  forgotten  the  admonition. 

President  Jackson  visited  Boston  June 
30,  1833,  and  I  remember  the  feeling  of 
fiendish  glee  with  which  I  looked  upon 
our  state  militia  as  they  were  reviewed  by 
the  President  and  Governor  Everett  the 
next  day  after  his  arrival,  conscious  of  my 
own  escape.  He  was  received  royally 
by  officials,  troops  and  people,  every- 
body desirous  of  seeing  the  old  hero  ;  and 
as  he  rode  through  the  streets  on  a  horse 
three  sizes  too  small  for  him,  his  long 
legs  nearly  touching  the  ground,  his 
broad-brimmed  white  hat  constantly  lifted 
in  response  to  the  popular  greeting,  his 
appearance  was  majestic  in  spite  of  the 
equine  discrepancy.  The  ovation  was 
hearty  and  sincere  ;  party  spirit  yielded 
to  patriotic  admiration,  and  New  Orleans 
was  not  so  far  away,  in  time,  that  its  de- 
fender was  forgotten.  The  streets  gave 
their  voice  for  his  welcome,  and  every 
window  on  the  route  which  he  passed 
fluttered  with  a  cambric  benediction. 
As  he  rode  by  our  premises  a  volley  of 
wine  was  poured  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion, the  head  of  our  firm  proclaiming 
that  he  had  voted  against  him  but  re- 
gretted that  he  had  done  so,  drinking  his 
health  fervently  and  wishing  him  long 
life.  Then  the  tumult  which  occurred 
when  the  street  in  front  of  the  Tremont 
House  was  packed  with  people,  as  "Old 
Hickory"   and    his   entire   cabinet,    with 


many  other  dignitaries,  took  their  places 
on  top  of  the  front  porch  !  It  was  an 
immense  time  and  I  was  there  to  see. 
But  the  mutations  of  life  happen  very 
suddenly,  and  this  cordiality  was  turned 
into  hate  when,  after  the  "  old  hero " 
had  been  gone  a  week,  it  was  found  that 
he  had  written  the  order  for  removing 
the  United  States  deposits  while  in  Bos- 
ton. The  reaction  of  feeling  was  a 
complete  revolution,  even  the  one  who 
had  drunk  his  health  and  long  life  saying 
he  would  contribute  fifty  dollars  to  a  fund 
for  procuring  the  killing  of  the  old  rascal. 
But  when  Jackson  died,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  a  public  funeral  was  accorded 
to  him,  with  a  catafalque,  mourning 
councilmen  in  coaches,  and  all  the  pa- 
geantry of  grief;  the  old  animosity  was 
buried,  and  now  every  tongue  that  licks  a 
one-cent  postage  stamp  pays  tribute  to 
his  memory. 

Long  before  coming  to  Boston,  I  haa 
become,  by  reading  and  private  informa- 
tion, quite  familiar  with  localities  associ- 
ated with  its  history,  and  my  first  summer 
was  devoted  to  visiting  the  several  scenes 
pertaining  to  revolutionary  incidents, 
Bunker  Hill  being  especially  remembered. 
A  relative  of  mine  had  taken  part  in  the 
battle  —  Noah  Cutts,  of  Spruce  Creek, 
Me.,  —  who  was  an  object  of  profound 
veneration  to  me,  and  therefore  a  per- 
sonal as  well  as  patriotic  interest  drew 
me  to  the  spot.  The  main  features  of 
the  hill  were  then  unobscured  by  build- 
ings, the  intrenchments  were  plainly  dis- 
cernible, the  course  from  Marton's  Point 
to  the  redoubt  unobstructed,  and  there 
were  those  frequently  ready  to  point  out 
the  several  salient  aspects  of  the  strife, 
numbers  of  the  participants  being  then 
living,  and  their  sons  equally  able  to  de- 
scribe the  scene.  The  monument  had 
been  built  up  about  thirty  feet,  upon 
which  work  was  suspended,  owing  to  a 
miscalculation  in  making  the  plans,  and 
by  its  incompleteness  added  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  environment.  The  "  spot 
where  Warren  fell  "  was  a  thrilling  thing 
to  see,  and  my  blood  curdled  to  have  it 
told  me  by  one  who  saw  the  body,  that 
there  it  lay,  with  a  bullet  hole  in  the  back 
of  the  head  ! 

I  was  a  zealous  pilgrim  to  all  the  patri- 
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otic  shrines,  and  became  so  imbued  with 
the  Boston  atmosphere  that  I  felt  myself 
almost  a  native  ;  few  Bostonians  excelled 
me  in  point  of  enthusiasm  over  the  city's 
history  and  traditions. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  during  that  first 
summer  to  visit  the  Common,  then  not 
invested  with  trees  to  any  great  extent, 
and  "view  the  landscape  o'er"  from  the 
Beacon-street  mall  or,  at  times,  from  the 
higher  elevation  of  the  State  House  steps. 
The  whole  view,  west  and  south,  was  un- 
obstructed, —  Brookline,  beyond  Back 
Bay,  Parker's  Hill,  and  the  circumambient 
country  "  clothed  in  living  green,"  with 
scarcely  a  dwelling  in  sight.  The  bay, 
separated  from  the  Charles  river  basin  by 
the  Mill-dam  continuation  of  Beacon 
street,  was  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  at 
high  tide.  The  outer  walls  of  the  Public 
Garden  had  been  laid,  and  the  filling- in 
commenced,  the  bay  still  flowing  to  its 
base.  The  Common,  in  front  of  the 
State  House,  bordered  by  the  malls  on 
Beacon  and  Tremont  streets,  was  an  un- 
interrupted green  lawn,  on  which  the 
Lancers  were  wont  to  exercise  and  the 
militia  perform  their  evolutions,  with  no 
admonitions  to  "keep  off  the  grass." 

Before  the  summer  of  1833  had  ended 
I  had  made  many  acquaintances,  and  my 
associations  took  a  more  social  turn,  di- 
verting my  attention  from  out-door  ex- 
plorations. I  had  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  members  of  a  family  residing  in 
Winthrop  Square,  then  occupied  for  resi- 
dences, the  entrance  to  which,  from 
Franklin  street,  was  by  a  court  leading 
by  the  old  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  at 
night  lighted  by  a  "  lantern  dimly  burn- 
ing ;  "  and  I  was  a  frequent  visitor  there, 
as  the  winter  approached.  One  evening 
I  made  a  call,  and  the  evening  was  so 
pleasantly  passed  that  I  took  no  note  of 
time,  nor  that  a  snow-storm,  which  had 
commenced  when  I  came  in,  was  now 
raging  violently  without.  My  visit  was 
somewhat  prolonged,  and  I  found,  on  de- 
parting, that  the  snow  had  piled  itself 
into  formidable  drifts,  the  wind  raising  a 
hurly,  against  which  it  required  consider- 
able effort  to  contend.  As  I  was  stum- 
bling along,  with  my  head  bent  down,  I 
was  attracted  by  an  object,  just  outside 
the    course    I  was    taking  —  revealed  by 


the  flickering  lantern  —  that  seemed  to 
be  something  more  than  a  mere  drift. 
It  bore  semblance  to  the  human  form. 
As  the  curiosity  of  the  fisher-girl  was 
excited  (see  "  Peter  Simple  "  )  by  step- 
ping upon  the  nose  of  O'Brien,  as  he  lay 
buried  in  the  sand,  my  curiosity  stayed 
my  steps,  and  I  found,  literally  buried  in 
the  snow,  a  female  form  !  I  proceeded 
to  push  away  the  snow  with  my  hands> 
and  after  a  few  moments  succeeded  in 
freeing  the  object  of  my  solicitude,  whom 
I  found  to  be  alive  and  sleeping  as  sweet- 
ly as  if  she  had  been  on  a  bed  of  down. 
As  I  lifted  her  up  to  bear  her  nearer  to 
the  light,  she  threw  an  arm  around  my 
neck  and  faintly  breathed  the  name  of 
"Stephen,"  relapsing  again  into  forget- 
fulness.  From  her  breath  I  judged  the 
cause  of  her  insensibility.  By  the  dim 
rays  of  the  lantern  she  appeared  to  be  a 
girl  not  out  of  her  teens,  with  a  very 
pretty  face,  and  there  I  stood,  the  Stephen 
of  her  dream,  the  errant  rescuer  of  fe- 
male loveliness  in  distress.  It  was  a 
strange  situation  to  be  placed  in.  The 
snow  was  pelting  pitilessly,  and  I  scarcely 
knew  what  to  do.  I  heard  the  tone  of 
an  organ  down  under  the  cathedral,  and, 
stooping,  could  see  a  figure  playing  upon 
it  in  a  far  corner,  but  I  could  not  have 
made  myself  heard ;  when  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  might  find  a  watchman  in 
Franklin  street  or,  failing  that,  seek  the 
aid  of  an  engine  company  on  the  corner 
of  Theatre  alley  and  Franklin  street,  to 
free  me  from  my  difficulty.  Fortunately 
several  of  the  firemen  were  at  their 
house,  though  late  ;  to  them  I  transferred 
my  burden,  and  I  left  her,  I  confess,  al- 
most reluctantly,  for  she  had  awakened 
my  deepest  pity,  and,  besides,  I  felt  I  had 
a  sort  of  right  to  her  by  original  discov- 
ery. 

I  plunged  out  into  the  snow  again,  to 
make  my  way  to  my  boarding-house, 
pleased  to  know  that  I  had  probably 
saved  a  weak  fellow- creature  from  a  mis- 
erable death.  I  never  heard  from  her 
again,  her  identity  unknowm,  the  "  Ste- 
phen "  whose  name  was  so  tenderly  and 
fragrantly  breathed  upon  my  shoulder  a 
nonentity,  and  nothing  was  left  me  but 
the  mystery  and  memory  of  my  adven- 
ture. 
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a    boarding-house 


The  mutations  of 
career  had  brought  me,  in  1834,  around 
to  Court  Square,  then  neighboring  with 
law  offices  and  business  plants,  with  Tudor 
Building  on  the  corner  of  Court  street,  in 
the  basement  of  which  was  the  embryo 
of  the  Parker  House,  Harvey  D.  Parker 
having  his  business  beginning  there.  It 
was  a  noted  resort  even  in  those  early 
days.  Daniel  Webster  had  his  law  office 
above.  Tudor's  was  a  rough  two-story 
building,  of  dark  granite,  and  looked 
more  like  a  prison  than  a  structure  built 
for  civil  uses ;  but  it  was  massive  and 
grand,  and  one  of  the  architectural  mar- 
vels of  its  time.  [When,  in  later  years, 
it  was  to  be  taken  down  to  make  way  for 
the  new  hotel,  it  was  bought  for  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  and  every  rock  was  re- 
stored to  its  place  in  the  new  location.] 

There  were  in  those  days  agitators 
against  the  Catholic  religion,  and  Catho- 
lics were  denounced  as  aiming  at  the 
subversion  of  our  institutions.  Though 
limited  in  numbers,  with  two  churches  to 
represent  their  faith,  the  Red  Woman  of 
Babylon,  with  her  multitudinous  offspring, 
was  seen  in  portentous  and  perilous  per- 
spective by  the  narrow-minded  and  bigot- 
ed,—  the  majority,  with  no  religion  at  all, 
manifesting  the  deepest  interest.  There 
was  a  convent  school  on  Mount  Benedict, 
the  scholars  of  which  were,  for  the  most 
part,  children  of  the  best  families  of 
Protestant  Boston.  The  instruction  was 
purely  secular,  its  curriculum  confined  to 
the  requirements  of  a  refined  education. 
The  institution  was  regarded  with  deep 
suspicion,  the  idea  of  a  "convent  "  con- 
veying an  impression  that  it  must  be  of  a 
character  like  those  of  the  Old  World,  re- 
garding which  such  fearful  stories  had 
been  told.  Yet  it  was  considered  safe 
from  violence,  supported  as  it  was  by  the 
patronage  of  Boston. 

On  Saturday,  August  17,  1834,  a  report 
had  gone  abroad  in  Charlestown  that  a 
nun  was  held  in  the  convent  against  her 
will,  and  an  excitement  ensued  that  led 
the  selectmen  to  visit  the  place  and  as- 
f':rt;iin  the  correctness  of  the  report. 
Everything  was  found  to  be  right ;  but  in- 
stead of  immediately  publishing  the  result 
of  their  visit,  as  should  have  been  done, 
it  was  deferred,  the  excitement  growing 


and  spreading  through  Sunday,  until,  on 
Monday,  when  the  report  was  made,  but 
which  few  heard,  the  feeling  had  become 
irresistible. 

On  the  evening  of  August  19th  an 
alarm  of  fire  was  sounded  from  Charles- 
town,  and  the  Boston  "tubs,"  as  custom- 
ary, went  over,  to  find  that  the  alarm  had 
proceeded  from  the  burning  of  a  bonfire 
on  a  hill  adjacent  to  Mount  Benedict.  It 
was  evidently  a  preconcerted  signal  to 
call  the  firemen  from  Boston  to  the  scene, 
who  might  be  incited,  as  many  of  them 
were,  to  take  part  in  the  programme 
which  ensued.  Attention  was  immedi- 
ately paid  to  the  convent,  the  gates  and 
doors  were  forced,  the  teachers  and  pu- 
pils driven  forth  into  the  night,  and  the 
peaceful  home  burned  to  the  ground 
without  a  hand  raised  to  stay  the  outrage. 
My  gorge  arose,  next  morning,  when  one 
of  my  fellow-boarders,  a  fireman,  exhib- 
ited triumphantly  a  piece  of  golden 
drapery  taken  from  the  altar.  I  threat- 
ened to  inform  upon  him,  but  he  cried 
fteccavi,  and  suppressed  the  evidence  of 
his  crime,  and  I  did  not,  though  strongly 
tempted  to  do  so. 

The  succeeding  day  was  the  most  seri- 
ous of  any  I  ever  witnessed,  before  or 
since.  A  public  meeting  was  called  at 
noon,  over  which  the  venerable  Harrison 
Gray  Otis  presided.  Faneuil  Hall  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  holding  capacity, 
and  eloquent  denunciation  of  the  out- 
rage was  uttered  by  the  foremost  Boston 
orators. 

A  silly  rumor  having  found  utterance 
that  the  Catholics  were  marching  towards 
Boston  from  distant  places  to  avenge  the 
burning  of  the  convent,  the  organized 
companies  were  ordered  under  arms  with 
loaded  guns,  street  patrols  were  estab- 
lished, people  abroad  after  ten  at  night 
commanded  to  give  an  account  of  them- 
selves, and  Boston  was  virtually  in  a  state 
of  siege.  The  people  were  notified  that 
any  riotous  disturbance  would  be  signi- 
fied by  the  ringing  of  the  Old  South  Bell. 

On  the  2 1  st  was  witnessed  a  series  of 
terrific  thunder-storms,  which  lasted 
throughout  the  day,  almost  unremittingly. 
At  about  three  o'clock  p.m.,  the  Old 
South  bell  struck  up  a  lively  peal,  which 
electrified    Boston,    and,   unheeding    the 
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thunder-crash  and  the  rain  which  was 
falling  in  torrents,  everybody  was  out, 
hurrying  to  Franklin  street.  I  threw 
down  my  composing  stick  and  started 
with  the  rest.  Franklin  street  was  densely 
packed  by  a  crowd  of  anxious  people, 
but  there  was  no  angry  perturbation. 
An  almost  Sunday  solemnity  pervaded 
the  scene,  and  Bishop  Fenwick,  from  the 
church  steps,  harangued  the  multitude, 
exhorting  to  peace.  It  was  like  oil  upon 
troubled  waters.  The  crowd  dispersed 
and  order  reigned  supreme.  The  ringing 
of  the  bell  was  for  a  fire  in  Roxbury,  the 
lightning  having  struck  a  barn. 

One  or  two  were  punished  for  the 
grave  offence,  but  the  feeling  that  pre- 
vailed reached  the  jury-room  and  the 
greatest  offender  escaped.  Investigation 
was  made  as  to  the  participation  of  the 
Boston  firemen  in  the  affair,  several  entire 
companies  were  disbanded,  and  numbers 
of  individual  members  expelled,  but  no 
legal  action  followed.  The  outrage  re- 
flected discredit  upon  a  body  of  honor- 
able men,  and  the  large  majority  repudi- 
ated the  perpetration. 

The  Boston  firemen  comprised  the 
very  flower  of  the  young  men  of  the 
town  —  daring,  energetic,  active  —  for 
whom  the  service  had  an  indescribable 
charm.  All  trades,  professions  and  call- 
ings were  represented  in  their  ranks,  and 
voluntarily  they  gave  themselves  to  the 
public  good,  defying  peril  in  pursuance  of 
their  adopted  duty.  The  twenty  engine 
companies  were  mainly  composed  of 
those  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vener- 
ated "  tub,"  bearing  the  local  number, 
and  though  the  united  motive  was  duty 
to  the  public,  there  was  a  rivalry  between 
the  several  companies,  each  claiming 
superior  merit  for  its  own  machine  and 
its  ability  to  "wash  down"  all  competi- 
tors. One  night,  during  an  alarm  of 
fire,  there  was  a  collision  of  several  com- 
panies in  Court  street,  when  I  saw  the 
red  lantern  of  Hancock,  No.  10,  waving 
like  a  meteor  in  the  air,  to  come  down 
with  a  crash  on  the  heads  of  contestants 
for  a  passage  through,  which  alone  the 
fire  helmets  worn  would  have  resisted. 
There  would  be  a  struggle  for  precedence, 
at  times,  at  a  fire,  but  never  to  the  delay 
of  effort,  the  engineers  settling  the  mat- 


ter. So  intense  were  many  of  them,  and 
so  proud  of  their  calling,  that  they  wore 
about  them  their  belt  and  "  spanners," 
when  off  duty,  and,  whatever  they  might 
be  engaged  in,  when  the  bell  struck  for 
fire,  they  would  leave  everything  and  dart 
for  their  machine. 

There  was  a  sort  of  poetical  witchery, 
a  weird  attraction,  about  the  fireman's 
duty,  of  interest  to  every  one,  through 
sympathy  with  the  fireman,  and  the  mode 
by  which  alarms  were  given  —  the  blar- 
ing of  the  bells  and,  at  night,  the  loud 
clatter  of  the  watchman's  rattle  in  the 
street.  In  the  still  of  the  night,  the  tin- 
kle of  a  distant  bell  would  be  heard, 
scarcely  definable,  then  another  would 
sound,  and  another,  coming  nearer,  until 
all  the  bells  conjoined  in  one  accord  of 
alarm,  the  watchmen  sounded  their  rat- 
tles and  hoarsely  cried  "  Fire  !  "  and 
everybody  on  the  street  took  up  the  cry, 
sending  it  into  quiet  homes.  Awakened 
from  their  slumbers,  all  were  on  the  alert, 
and  an  aroused  town  filled  the  windows, 
demanding,  of  passers  by,  "Where's  the 
fire?"  Nobody  could  tell,  and  the  en- 
gine ran  wildly  to  find  the  cause  of  the 
alarm,  uncertain  often  what  direction  to 
take. 

I  well  remember  a  summer  night,  in 
Court  Square,  when  an  alarm  was  given 
and  a  bright  flame  shot  up  into  the  sky 
that  called  for  my  pursuit.  It  was  from 
a  fire  in  a  half-finished  house,  occupied 
by  Irish  families,  at  the  corner  of  Sum- 
mer and  South  streets,  to  some  shavings 
beneath  which  fire  had  been  set.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  fire  had  been 
kindled  by  two  joking  young  carpenters, 
out  on  a  lark,  who  from  a  simple  love  of 
mischief  caused  a  catastrophe  that  cost 
them  their  lives,  arson  at  that  day  being 
punished  with  death.  I  heard  the  trial, 
in  1835,  and  Russell  and  Crockett  were 
hanged  in  March,  1836. 

I  heard  another  interesting  trial  in  the 
court-house,  afterwards  City  Hall.  An 
Irishman,  a  very  worthy  man,  had  been 
to  the  Quincy  Market  on  a  Saturday 
night,  to  purchase  his  small  stores,  and 
was  returning,  through  Merchants'  Row, 
with  a  large  basketful.  When  opposite 
Clinton  street  he  was  attacked  by  a  band 
of  Boston  roughs,  his  basket  upset,  and  a 
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violent  attack  made  upon  himself.  When 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  he  drew  a 
small  knife  from  his  pocket  and,  jerking 
it  open,  struck  the  principal  assailant 
with  it.  It  penetrated  to  his  heart  and 
he  died  instantly.'  The  man  was  tried 
for  murder,  but  was  acquitted.  I  was  in 
the  court-house  when  the  verdict  was 
given.  The  prisoner  stood  up  within  the 
bar  as  pale  as  death.  As  he  heard  the 
words  "  Not  Guilty,"  he  fell  back  on  his 
seat  and  struck  the  bar  before  him  a 
blow,  the  pain  from  which  must  have 
kept  him  from  fainting. 

The  seven  Spanish  pirates,  for  robbing 
the  brig  Mexican,  of  Salem,  and  setting 
fire  to  her,  were  tried  before  Judge 
Story,  at  nearly  the  same  time.  The 
court-house  was  found  to  be  too  small, 
and,  after  a  day  or  two,  the  court  was 
removed  to  the  hall  in  Masonic  Temple, 
where  the  trial  was  completed,  the  pirates 
convicted,  and  sentence  passed.  This 
last  was  impressive  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  gown  and  black  cap  gave  added  sol- 
emnity to  the  occasion,  the  judge's  sen- 
tence —  translated  for  the  prisoners  — 
feelingly  rendered,  and  a  hush,  like  the 
death  to  which  they  were  doomed,  rested 
upon  the  crowded  audience.  One  of 
them,  named  De  Soto,  was  subsequently 
pardoned  by  President  Jackson  for  some 
humane  action  he  had  previously  ren- 
dered to  a  wrecked  American  crew  among 
the  Bahamas.  He  was  as  handsome  a 
man  as  I  ever  saw:  tall  in  figure  and' 
very  graceful,  his  features  perfect,  com- 
plexion bright  olive,  and  his  large  dark 
eyes  as  soft  and  gentle  as  a  woman's  ap- 
parently,— 

"  As  mild  a  mannered  man 
As  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat," 

This  case  was  peculiarly  interesting  to 
me,  as  I  knew  one  of  the  crew  of 
the  Mexican,  whose  memory  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  convicting  the  pirates, 
but  whose  kind  heart  would  have 
saved  them  from  their  tragic  fate.  The 
Mexican  was  going  out,  light,  with  thirty 
thousand  Spanish  silver  dollars,  in  the 
run,  with  which  to  purchase  Cuban  pro- 
duce for  the  New  England  market.  She 
had  almost  reached  her  destination,  when 
a  long,  low,  rakish,  black  schooner 
hovered  about  the  brig  an  entire  day  and 


night,  in  the  morning  bearing  down  upon 
her  and  boarding  her  with  an  armed  crew. 
Resistance  was  useless,  the  crew  were 
violently  driven  below,  the  treasure 
secured,  and  after  setting  fire  in  the 
cook's  galley  the  pirates  left,  securing 
the  sailors  below.  A  glass  skylight  over 
the  cabin  they  had  overlooked,  through 
which  my  friend  climbed  to  the  deck  and 
extinguished  the  fire,  when,  releasing  his 
companions,  a  great  smoke  was  kept  up 
until  the  schooner  was  out  of  sight, 
and  the  Mexican  reached  her  port.  The 
schooner  —  the  Panda  —  was  afterwards 
captured  by  a  British  cruiser,  and  the 
seven  pirates,  including  the  captain  and 
mate,  were  surrendered  to  American 
justice,  which  they  received,  in  Boston, 
in  1835,  with  the  exception  named. 

III. 

The  Memorable  year,  1835,  was 
further  distinguished,  to  me,  as  the  year 
of  my  majority,  the  12th  of  July  being 
the  21st  anniversary  of  my  birthday. 
The  question  even  then  arose,  as  it  has 
arisen  many  times  since,  whether  a  per- 
son is  eligible  to  vote  on  his  21st  birth- 
day or  during  the  year  succeeding,  as,  it 
was  mooted,  he  could  not  be  twenty-one 
years  old  until  the  last  day  of  the  year 
had  expired.  I  settled  the  matter,  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  by  voting  for  Martin 
Van  Buren  in  November.  The  then 
"New  Court  House"  was  being  built 
opposite  our  boarding  house.  Work 
upon  it  had  been  suspended  during  the 
winter,  and  a  wide  trench,  filled  with 
water,  surrounded  it,  in  March,  1834, 
when  operations  were  renewed.  One 
dark  and  cold  evening  we  were  startled 
by  a  cry  for  help  as  we,  some  twenty  of 
us,  sat  about  the  cannel  coal  fire.  It  was 
hardly  definable,  at  first,  but  the  second 
appeal  was  distinct —  "  Help  !  "  We  all 
rushed  out  to  find  a  poor  fellow  standing 
up  to  his  neck  in  ice-cold  water,  yelling 
lustily  for  assistance.  He  had  been  in 
somewhere  to  get  "  something  hot,"  and 
after,  perhaps,  doubling  the  dose,  had 
attempted  to  navigate  the  dark  square, 
when  he  missed  his  bearings  and  fell  into 
the  ditch.  A  more  pitiable  object  it  were 
hard  to  imagine ;  but  in  spite  of  all  our 
urging  that  he  should  go  into  the  house, 
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he  with  drunken  persistency  refused, 
and  sitting  on  a  convenient  block  of 
granite,  launched  out  into  a  lecture  on 
temperance,  exceeding  in  its  practicality 
the  ordinary  performances  of  a  like  char- 
acter by  many  points.  The  effort  combined 
philosophy,  scripture,  humor,  pathos  and 
sound  sense,  which  a  crowd  of  listeners, 
immediately  gathered,  might  have  profited 
by.  He  was  evidently  a  genius,  and  the 
struggle  in  him  between  rum  and  water 
had  keyed  him  up  to  a  condition  of  elo- 
quence that  made  the  airs  of  that  dark 
March  night  vocal.  We  left  him  to  the 
care  of  others  and  never  learned  who  he 
was. 

There  was  among  our  number  a  young 
printer,  a  bright  and  intelligent  man,  the 
embodiment  of  good  humor  and  social 
fellowship,  but  who  was  addicted  to  his 
cups  and  often  came  home  in  a  state  of 
intense  fuddle,  but  inoffensive  and  always 
gentlemanly  in  manner.  We  talked  with 
him  about  it  repeatedly,  and  he  had  seri- 
ously expressed  contrition  and  promised 
to  reform  his  habit ;  but  he  had  signally 
failed,  and  the  incident  which  had  oc- 
curred suggested  the  preparation  of  a 
total  abstinence  pledge,  binding  all  the 
boarders  to  abstain  from  drink  until  Janu- 
ary, 1834,  which  pledge  was  prepared  and 
signed  by  every  one,  the  delinquent  in- 
cluded, who  alone  made  any  sacrifice  by 
doing  so. 

The  pledge  was  kept  inviolate  during  the 
summer  months,  but  as  fall  approached, 
preceding  Thanksgiving  Day,  there  were 
evident  signs  of  irksomeness  under  its 
restraint,  as  in  the  case  of  things  inhib- 
ited which  may  be  of  no  earthly  inter- 
est to  any,  yet  the  restriction  awakens 
and  feeds  a  desire  for  the  very  object  de- 
nied. The  pledge  was  kept  constantly  in 
sight  upon  the  parlor  mantelshelf,  and  it 
was  scanned  and  laughed  about  every 
day  by  the  congregated  boarders.  One 
evening  just  before  Thanksgiving,  some 
half  dozen  surrounded  the  grate,  with  a 
purpose  that  soon  revealed  itself,  involv- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  pledge,  the  one 
for  whose  good  it  was  intended  not  being 
of  the  party.  Amid  considerable  laughter, 
one  gave  the  paper  a  slight  twitch,  an- 
other did  the  same,  a  third  followed,  and 
so  on  to  the  last  one,  who  drew  it  to  the 


edge  of  the  shelf,  when  the  paper  fell 
over  and  was  drawn  into  the  fire.  In 
vain  was  appeal  made  to  the  recusant, 
that  their  word  was  not  cancelled  by  their 
act,  but  it  Was  turned  off  with  a  laugh, 
and,  after  months  of  self-denial,  our 
friend  fell  away  into  his  old  practices. 
Our  venerable  landlady  had  watched  the 
proceedings  with  deep  interest,  and 
schemed  to  avoid  all  intoxicants  in  her 
Thanksgiving  preparation.  She  had  ex- 
cluded them  from  her  pies  and  sauces, 
knowledge  of  which  had  got  out  somehow, 
and  when  a  bowl  of  fragrant  sauce  was 
placed  upon  the  table,  one  of  the  repu- 
diators,  a  very  good  man  of  East  Boston, 
drew  a  bottle  containing  brandy  from 
some  portion  of  his  dress,  and  poured  it 
into  the  bowl !  A  shout  went  round  the 
board  at  the  supposed  triumph  over  those 
who  were  loyal  to  the  pledge,  but  it 
ceased  when  three  present  abjured  the 
pudding  as  a  sacrifice  to  principle.  It 
was  a  reproach  to  the  recanting  pledgers 
which  they  keenly  felt,  and  it  rankled 
during  my  residence  in  the  house — the 
object  of  our  care  going  to  the  dogs  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

There  was  a  coincidence  connected 
with  the  foregoing  which  I  must  mention, 
even  though  it  but  awaken  an  incredulous 
smile.  No  one  would  impute  the  fact  I 
state  to  supernatural  causes.  Nearly 
forty  years  after  the  incident  occurred,, 
every  one  who  broke  that  pledge  was 
dead,  excepting  the  three  who  were  true 
to  it,  and  in  1890  two  of  the  three  were 
living.  I  need  not  say  that  I  was  one  of 
the  two  survivors,  as  it  were  hardly  possi- 
ble that  I  would  write  the  account  were 
I  not  living  at  date.  I  had  a  young 
friend,  however,  who  was  afflicted  with 
doubt  in  a  case  of  post-mortem  identity. 
He  had  been  suspended  from  the  revenue 
service  and  made  a  petition  to  get  back, 
properly  indorsed,  one  of  the  signers 
being  a  distinguished  jurist  who  died  a 
short  time  before  the  petition  was  pre- 
sented. The  petitioner  came  to  me  and 
anxiously  inquired  if  it  were  necessary 
for  him  to  state  that  the  name  was  writ- 
ten before  its  possessor  died  ! 

During  the  winter  of  1835  I  concluded 
my  boarding-house  life,  and  went  to  the 
South  End  to  reside  in  a  family,  prelud- 
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ing  an  event  which  was  to  render  me  one 
of  ••  the  happiest  "  by  and  by.  Still  pur- 
suing my  task  as  a  journeyman  printer, 
with  an  emolument  "  nothing  to  speak 
of,"  as  the  good  man  said  about  his  reli- 
gion, the  months  rolled  by,  until  one 
day  of  the  following  October,  when, 
walking  briskly  down  to  my  work,  I  was 
attacked  with  hemorrhage,  which  contin- 
ued until  I  reached  Beacon  street,  where 
my  good  friend,  Dr.  N.  B.  Shurtleff,  gave 
me  something  which  stopped  the  effusion. 
At  night,  however,  it  came  on  again,  and 
the  "  regulars  "  were  called  in;  but  phy- 
sicians were  unable  to  entirely  suppress 
the  outflow,  and  day  by  day  I  saw  my 
life-blood  diminishing  without  hope  of 
remedy.  At  length  it  was  positively  an- 
nounced that  I  must  go  to  some  warm 
vdimate  or  accept  the  consequences. 
This  was  like  a  sentence  of  death,  for  I 
had  no  means  at  handy  disposal,  result- 
ing from  my  earnings,  and,  not  being 
winged  like  a  bird,  flight  from  my  doom 
seemed  impossible. 

By  a  most  opportune  fate,  however, 
simultaneous  with  this  decree,  came  a 
visitor  from  Demerara,  British  Guiana, 
after  twenty  years  absence,  who,  with 
means  and  disposition,  prepared  to  take 
me  back  with  him.  He  was  a  brother  of 
one  who  was  dearest  to  me  on  earth,  and 
a  warm  affinity  was  established  between 
us,  which  never  relinquished  its  hold. 
The  condition  of  things  was  changed, 
and  hope  sounded  its  loudest  note,  sec- 
onded by  my  beloved  friends,  who  ar- 
ranged matters  for  my  departure  with  the 
heaven-sent  benefactor.  The  time  allot- 
ted for  the  limit  of  his  stay  was  nearer  than 
my  ability  to  go  admitted,  but  the  winter 
set  in  early  and  cold,  the  brig  he  was  to  go 
back  in  became  frozen  in  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  a  whole  month  passed  before 
the  summons  came  for  him  to  join  the 
vessel. 

Everything  being  ready  we  took  our 
departure  —  a  very  sad  one  to  all  but  me. 
I  was  sustained  by  a  wonderful  confidence 
and  buoyant  hope,  for  I  saw  health  await- 
ing me  and  a  safe  return,  with  all  which 
that  involved,  and  felt  that  destiny  was 
urging  me  on. 

The  Worcester  Railroad  was  only  just 
then  completed  to  P'ramingham,  the  Bos- 


ton station  being  an  old-fashioned  dwell- 
ing house,  then  standing  where  the  Wash- 
ington street  bridge  now  spans  the  Boston 
and  Albany  railroad,  and  here  we  em- 
barked in  a  little  rough  wooden  car, 
scarce  larger  than  an  omnibus,  to  take 
stage  at  Framingham  for  Hartford,  Conn., 
some  hundred  miles  beyond,  —  a  long 
journey  for  a  sick  man  to  contemplate. 
Arrived  at  Framingham,  a  good  augury 
awaited  me.  As  I  stepped  upon  the 
floor  of  the  temporary  station,  there  lay 
glistening  at  my  feet  a  small  gold  scarf- 
pin,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  ornamented 
with  garnets  around  a  pearl  centre,  and  I 
accepted  it  as  a  sign,  as  Constantine  did 
the  cross  in  the  heavens,  the  similar  fact 
of  which  I  was  to  learn  later.  Afterwards, 
for  twenty  times  during  the  day,  I  took 
out  my  cross  and  counted  the  gems,  as 
devoutly  as  a  nun  tells  her  beads. 

That  tedious  ride  was  cheered  by  the 
kind  attentions  of  a  charming  young  lady, 
who,  appreciating  my  condition,  waived 
all  her  claim  for  polite  and  comfortable 
consideration,  yielded  to  me  the  best 
seat,  and,  by  her  assiduous  kindness, 
made  the  long  journey  more  like  a  plea- 
sure trip  than  a  race  for  life.  I  shall 
never  forget  her  sweet  solicitude,  arid  her 
conduct  was  woven  among  my  young  fan- 
cies with  bright  prominence. 

A  snow  storm  occurred  en  route,  and 
it  was  snowing  violently  as  we  reached 
Hartford  at  nine  o'clock  p.  m.  The  lav- 
ish comforts  of  an  old-time  tavern,  more 
profuse  than  elegant,  soon  relieved  the  ill 
effects  of  our  journey,  and  after  a  sound 
night's  rest  we  started  by  the  stage,  early 
next  morning,  for  Middletown.  It  was  a 
cold  and  eventless  ride,  but  the  hostelry 
there  was  good,  and  after  another  night's 
rest  we  started  for  Saybrook,  in  a  close 
carriage,  under  the  care  of  a  driver  as 
black  as  coke.  He  was  a  bright  and 
cheerful  fellow,  and  sang  or  whistled,  as 
we  sped  along,  as  merrily  as  the  meadow 
lark,  though  the  temperature  was  down 
to  next  to  nothing. 

"  Driver,"  said  the  Nestor  of  our 
party,  his  teeth  chattering  with  cold, 
"  take  us  somewhere  where  we  can  get  a 
good  hot  egg  nog." 

"  Yes,  sah,"  replied  the  sable  attendant, 
grinning  as    if   the    proposition  were  in 
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exact  accordance  with  his  fancy.  The 
rest  of  the  party  acquiesced  gladly  in  the 
timely  suggestion. 

Nearing  an  old  wayside  inn  the  party 
got  out,  and  soon  a  steaming  compound 
exhaled  fragrant  odors  around  the  smoke- 
clouded  bar-room.  It  was  a  great  effort, 
and  seemed  to  be  self-conscious  of  its 
power.  There  was  considerable  egg  and 
more  of  nog  in  it,  and,  after  partaking 
about  half,  we  gave  the  balance  to  our 
colored  friend,  who  took  it  all  down  with- 
out a  struggle.  From  that  moment  I 
have  never  doubted  the  capacity  of  the 
negro.  We  started  again  with  decidedly 
improved  feelings.  The  weather  evi- 
dently was  growing  tropical,  and  a  smell 
of  Jamaica  pervaded  the  atmosphere, 
though  the  frost  on  the  pane  obscured  all 
view  of  the  outside  world.  We  were 
riding  down  the  bank  of  the  Connecti- 
cut, and,  scratching  a  peep-hole  through 
the  frost,  our  Nestor  declared  that  the 
river-tide  was  running  up ;  the  other  of 
our  party  said  it  was  running  down,  while 
to  me  it  seemed  to  be  standing  edgewise. 

We  permitted  the  question  to  remain 
unsolved,  the  horses  jogging  along  at  a 
rapid  rate,  and  in  good  time  we  found  our- 
selves at  an  old  tavern  in  Saybrook,  when 
the  driver,  throwing  his  reins  to  a  hostler 
in  waiting,  escorted  us  into  the  kitchen, 
where  a  brisk  fire  was  burning,  and  sud- 
denly fell  into  a  comatose  condition  so 
deep,  from  the  effects  of  his  potation,  that 
he  had  to  be  carried  to  his  bunk.  We 
were  the  only  guests  at  the  hotel,  and  for 
a  week  had  to  endure  the  annoyance  of 
waiting  the  clearance  of  our  vessel  from 
the  ice,  which  bound  her  hard  and  fast 
at  her  moorings.  Relief  at  last  came.  A 
strong  north-wester  broke  up  the  ice,  the 
wind  set  in  the  shoulder  of  our  sail,  and 
the  brig  Alexander,  of  192  tons,  with 
forty-two  horses  on  deck,  and  tiers  of 
hay  bales  on  the  temporary  roof  above 
them,  dashed  out  by  Montauk  Point  into 
the  broad  Atlantic. 

For  ten  days  we  had  a  terrible  time  of 
it,  the  fierce  wind  and  mountainous  waves 
tossing  our  little  vessel  about,  to  our  great 
discomfort  and  considerable  fear.  For 
myself,  I  felt  that,  as  I  was  running  away 
from  death,  it  were  not  strange  should  he 
overtake  me  here  in  mid-ocean  and  pre- 


vent my  escape,  which  would  settle  mat- 
ters definitely,  and  therefore  I  took  a 
philosophical  view  of  the  contingency 
and  resolved  not  to  kick  against  fate,  es- 
pecially as  it  seemed  inevitable.  But 
while  we  were  tossed  about  almost  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waves,  I  found  a  certain 
degree  of  assurance  in  the  calmness  of 
the  sailors,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
violent  perturbation,  were  constant  in 
their  care  to  have  every  rope  properly 
brailed,  denoting,  I  thought,  a  belief  in 
our  common  safety. 

After  ten  days  of  violent  weather,  the 
voyage  was  luxurious,  the  Alexander 
speeding  along  towards  the  equator  before 
the  "  trade  winds  ;"  and  in  eighteen  days 
we  arrived  at  Georgetown  (Demerara), 
the  capital  of  British  Guiana.  We  dropped 
anchor  at  midnight,  and  in  the  morning 
found  ourselves  surrounded  by  vessels  of 
many  nationalities,  under  the  guns  of  a 
frowning  fort,  with  the  English  flag  float- 
ing from  its  mast-head,  the  reveille  just 
being  sounded  as  the  sun  came  up  from 
the  sea,  and  the  morning  gun  sent  its 
note  over  the  waters.  We  were  in  the 
mouth  of  a  turbid  river,  which  flowed,  as 
if  reluctantly,  into  a  turbid  sea,  the  waves 
of  which  dashed  lazily  upon  the  beach. 
The  town  lay,  embowered  in  tropical 
trees,  on  the  left,  and  far  away  on  the 
right  the  river  bank  was  hidden  by  vege- 
tation, above  which,  at  intervals,  rose  tall 
chimneys,  denoting  the  home  of  the 
sugar  cane.  It  was  a  very  captivating 
scene  to  those  who  had  just  left  the  land 
of  ice  and  snow,  and  had  borne  the  dis- 
comfort of  a  sea  voyage.  There  was  a 
lady  passenger  on  board  whom  we  had 
never  seen,  detained  in  her  berth  by  sea- 
sickness, which  threatened  to  be  the  death 
of  her ;  but  her  curiosity  had  not  suc- 
cumbed to  the  malady,  and  she  had 
wormed  from  the  steward  all  that  he  knew 
about  us,  to  which  fact  I  was  subsequent- 
ly indebted. 

We  were  boarded  by  the  custom-house 
authorities,  in  whose  boat  came  a  gentle- 
man in  white,  with  whom  the  lady,  close- 
ly veiled,  passed  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel  into  the  boat,  which  was  rowed 
ashore,  and  she  passed  from  our  vision 
forever.  From  the  light-house,  within 
the  bounds   of  the   fort,  the  signal   flag, 
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announcing  our  arrival,  had  brought 
troops  of  friends  to  the  wharf,  and,  leav- 
ing the  vessel  in  the  stream,  we  were  set 
ashore  in  the  ship's  boat.  We  were  es- 
corted by  quite  a  procession  of  black  and 
white  to  the  domicile  where  I  was  to  re- 
main a  guest  for  nearly  two  years.  I  had 
improved  a  good  deal  on  the  voyage,  but 
was  still  weak,  though  I  had  had  no  re- 
currence of  the  hemorrage  after  going  on 
board  the  brig. 

The  scene  that  met  my  gaze  from  the 
deck  that  morning  was  most  enchanting. 
The  town,  beyond  the  fort,  was  em- 
bowered in  strange  foliage,  the  cabbage 
palm  and  cocoanut  conspicuous,  the  tiled 
roofs  peeping  out  through  interstices  of 
green  ;  —  the  wide  river  running  a  turbid 
flood  to  join  the  sea,  on  which  lay  a  fleet 
of  merchantmen  bearing  their  several  na- 
tional flags,  with  a  huge  British  man-of- 
war,  her  teeth  frowning  ominously,  as  the 
crowning  feature  of  the  display.  On  the 
farther  side  of  the  river,  rising  above  a 
forest  of  vegetation,  appeared  tall  chim- 
neys, showing  the  domain  of  the  sugar- 
plant,  the  plantations  stretching  away 
down  the  coast  and  melting  into  distance. 
A  gun  from  the  fort,  responded  to  by  one 
from  the  war-ship,  saluted  the  Union- 
Jack  of  England  as  it  mounted  to  the 
peak,  and  I  realized  that  I  was  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  the  hot  sun  gave  assurance 
of  a  warm  welcome. 

It  was  not  warmer  than  the  welcome  I 
received  on  shore,  fully  sharing  in  that 
accorded  to  my  companions,  restored  to 
family  and  friends  ;  for  great  hospitality  is 
characteristic  of  the  tropics,  and  my  ill- 
ness appealed  to  their  sympathies.  "  He 
look,  truly,  like  a  biled  fowl,"  one  of  my 
colored  sympathizers  said  as  she  saw  my 
cadaverous  countenance. 

The  first  duty  of  an  emigrant,  propos- 
ing to  remain  any  time  in  the  colony,  I 
found  was  to  enter  himself  at  the  proper 
office,  and  take  out  what  was  termed  a 
M  ticket  of  residence,"  for  which  two 
dollars  was  demanded,  binding  the  holder 
to  perform  all  obligations  of  a  good  citi- 
zen regarding  the  public  peace,  and  to 
appear  twice  a  month,  "armed  and 
equipped  as  the  law  directs,"  to  perform 
military  duty  beneath  the  burning  sun. 
This  I  at  once  attended  to.     A  descrip- 


tion had  to  be  given  from  personal  in- 
spection and  in  the  table  noting  the  color 
of  my  hair,  eyes  and  complexion,  the 
clerk  wrote  across  the  three  columns, 
"White"  Provided  with  this  document, 
making  me  for  the  time  a  subject  of 
William  IV.,  I  returned  home  to  find  a 
"fine  fat  fodgel  wight"  awaiting  me, 
clothed  in  white  from  hat  to  boots,  who 
addressed  me  by  name,  with  the  cordial- 
ity of  an  old  acquaintance,  and  asked 
me  as  a  preliminary  question  if  I  sup- 
posed people  could  live  in  the  colony 
without  working?  I  told  him  I  thought 
I  should  test  the  matter  for  a  short  time 
—  as  I  had  got  my  exemption  from  mili- 
tary service  for  three  months,  on  account 
of  disability  —  and  asked  him  to  explain 
his  conundrum,  especially  how  he  knew 
me.  He  then  told  me  he  was  printer  to 
the  home  government,  and  of  the  Royal 
Gazette,  its  official  organ,  and  had  heard 
of  me,  as  a  printer,  from  his  wife,  my 
fellow-passenger,  who  had  learned  the 
facts  from  the  steward.  I  accepted  terms 
with  him,  to  commence  as  soon  as  I  was 
able,  and  for  twenty  months  was  a  com- 
positor on  the  "Royal  Gazette  of  British 
Guiana,"  published  by  Baum  &  Dallas. 

Mr.  Baum,  my  interviewer,  was  a 
Pennsylvanian,  and  Mr.  Dallas  a  light 
mulatto ;  and  a  more  perfect  gentleman 
and  a  better  printer  I  had  never  met  with. 
He  was  educated  in  Scotland  and  acquir- 
ed the  art  of  printing  there,  in  all  branches 
of  which  he  was  a  perfect  master.  He 
was  affable  in  the  highest  degree  and 
always  treated  me  with  a  kindness  which 
rendered  our  relations  very  pleasant. 

Upon  accepting  my  conditions  of 
citizenship  and  perusing  the  several  de- 
tails, dreading  the  military  service  to 
which  I  was  held,  I  found  a  clause  in 
the  instrument  exempting  "  apprenticed 
laborers  "  from  military  duty,  as  an  in- 
ducement to  emigration.  This  inspired 
a  new  idea.  Why  might  I  not  assume  the 
role  of  Apprenticed  Laborer, —  and  how 
was  my  name  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  ones  that  availed  themselves  of  it?  I 
would  try  the  experiment  any  how,  and 
felt  further  moved  to  it  by  the  fact  that 
my  shopmates  were  continually  rallying 
me  about  my  appearance  on  parade, 
armed  with  a  king's  arm  gun,  wearing  a 
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short-tailed  red  coat  and  a  heavy  cap 
surmounted  by  a  pompon,  and  I  hoped 
to  disappoint  them.  I  accordingly  pro- 
cured a  blank  indenture,  which  I  duly 
filled  out,  binding  myself  to  Baum  &  Dallas 
for  an  indefinite  term,  and  presented  it 
to  Mr.  Dallas,  without  stating  my  object, 
requesting  him  to  sign  it  for  the  firm. 
He  at  first  refused,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  it,  but  when  I 
put  it  as  a  Yankee  measure  of  business 
security,  he  fell  into  the  trap  and  signed, 
nobody  but  ourselves  knowing  about  the 
transaction.  I  got  the  instrument  duly 
registered,  forgotten  among  the  mass,  and 
waited  the  result. 

My  exemption  expired  on  the  first  of 
April,  which  was  Monday,  and  I  knew 
that  my  first  appearance  as  a  soldier  was 
to  have  occured  the  next  day.  Early  in 
the  morning,  as  I  expected,  I  was  visited 
by  a  very  beery  looking  man  of  a  semi- 


came    to    ap- 

After   a    little 

I    showed     him    my 

at  once  that  it  freed 

in  my  obligation,  and 


military  appearance,   who 
prise    me   of   my    doom, 
banter    about     it, 
paper.       He   said 
me  from  this  tie 
I  was  happy. 

My  associates  wondered  at  my  failure  to 
prepare — "the  Yankee  in  regimentals," 
a  florid  figure  in  their  fancy  —  and  when 
the  day  actually  came,  and  I  walked 
along  the  line  of  sweltering  heroes  before 
the  printing-office,  they  looked  as  if  they 
were  expecting  an  instant  trial  by  drum- 
head court-martial  and  my  execution  on 
the  spot.  Mr.  Dallas  was  a  lieutenant  in 
the  company  and  was  filled  with  equal 
wonder,  not  knowing  the  effect  of  the  in- 
denture, and  I  never  enlightened  them 
until  I  left,  when  they  accorded  to  me  the 
credit  of  a  cute  "yankee  trick."  I  did 
not  feel  very  proud  of  it,  though,  and 
justified  the  means. 


(  To  be  continued.) 
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AND  if  I  go  who  stays,  and  if  I  stay 
Who  goes?  "  he  said  with  sorrowful  disdain 
To  those  who  questioned  him,  and  hid  the  pain 
Of  leaving  Florence,  in  the  heart  that  lay 
Cold  in  his  breast,  and  turned  from  them ;   and  they 
Wagged  their  wise  heads  and  smiled  to  think  how  vain 
Their  Dante  was,  the  while  they  turned  again 
Unto  the  follies  of  their  little  day. 

And  he  who  trod  the  weary  ways  of  hell 
Smiled  sadly,  in  his  turn,  to  think  that  none 

Of  all  the  foolish  Florentines  could  tell 

The  thought  within  his  words  :   the  words  of  one 

Come  from  the  dead,  and  who,  whate'er  befell, 
In  all  the  world  walked  utterly  alone. 


THE   EARLY   SCHOOL   LEGISLATION    OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bx  George  H.  Martin. 


HE  late  Chief  Justice 
Shaw,  in  a  famous  inter- 
pretation of  school  law, 
used  these  words  : 

"  It  would  be  curious  to 
examine  into  the  early  legis- 
lation and  see  from  what  small 
beginnings  and  by  what  slow 
and  steady  progress  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion has  increased  to  its  present  magnitude,  main- 
tained at  great  expense,  cherished  with  the  most 
anxious  solicitude  and  affecting  the  dearest  social 
and  political  interests  of  the  state."  —  (Gushing, 
8-164.) 

An  examination  of  the  early  school  legis- 
lation of  Massachusetts  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article. 

In  1635  this  town  of  Boston,  having 
attained  the  age  of  five  years  —  the 
school  age,  —  put  upon  its  records  the 
following  vote  : 

"  Agreed  upon  that  our  brother  Philemon  Por- 
mort  shall  be  entreated  to  become  schoolmaster 
for  the  teaching  and  nurturing  children  with  us." 

Who  were  the  men  who  so  long  ago 
were  not  ashamed  to  call  the  school- 
master "brother"  ?  What  was  their 
character  and  purpose?  For  no  one  has 
a  right  to  treat  of  Massachusetts  history 
in  any  of  its  phases  who  does  not  first 
answer  these  questions. 

They  were  not  needy  adventurers, 
seeking  to  restore  their  ruined  fortunes 
in  a  land  of  gold,  like  the  cavaliers  of 
New  Spain.  They  were  not  ignorant 
peasants,  beguiled  into  the  wilderness  to 
form  the  servile  basis  for  a  feudal  regime, 
as  in  New  France.  They  were  not  exiles 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  edicts  of 
tyranny,  like  the  Huguenots.  They  were 
well-to-do,  intelligent  English  yeomen 
and  gentlemen,  with  some  artisans  and 
traders,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
scholars.  I  say  they  were  intelligent :  if 
I  say  they  were  Puritans,  the  other  need 
not  be  said. 

Puritanism  like  Minerva  sprang  from  the 
brain.      Jt  was  the  consummate  flower  of 


English  intellect,  stimulated  by  the  most 
eventful  century  in  English  history.  The 
story  of  that  century  is  a  familiar  one. 
Just  a  hundred  years  before,  Henry  VIII. 
had  severed  England  from  the  papacy. 
Then  came  the  spread  of  the  Tyndale 
Bible ;  the  semi-protestantism  of  the 
youthful  Edward ;  the  reaction  under 
Mary,  lurid  with  the  fires  of  Smithfield ; 
the  accession  of  the  Virgin  Queen;  the 
Renaissance  of  chivalry;  the  fixing  0? 
the  Protestant  succession ;  the  intolerant 
Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity ;  the 
harrying  of  Catholics  and  Brownists ;  the 
Catholic  league ;  the  Spanish  Armada ; 
the  burst  of  patriotism  which  repelled  it ; 
the  naval  glories  of  Drake  and  Hawkins ; 
the  splendors  of  the  court  with  Burleigh 
and  Leicester,  Essex  and  Raleigh ;  the 
more  brilliant  galaxy  of  literary  celebri- 
ties—  Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  Bacon 
and  Hooker ;  the  succession  of  the  Pres- 
byterian James  —  narrow,  opinionated, 
arbitrary,  "  the  wisest  fool  in  Europe  "  ; 
the  Hampton  Court  conference,  disap- 
pointing the  Puritans ;  the  profound  dis- 
cussion of  religious  doctrines  and  poli- 
ties ;  the  clashing  of  parliamentary  rights 
with  royal  prerogatives ;  the  marshalling 
of  the  forces  that  were  to  set  aside  the 
right  divine  of  kings  and  put  the  people 
on  the  throne.  Here  was  enough  to  set 
the  coldest  brain  on  fire.  No  wonder 
that  the  reason  so  often  lost  its  power  to 
control ;  that  fanatics  were  multiplied ; 
that  this  was  the  age  of  isms. 

The  Puritans  were  in  the  thick  of  all 
this ;  and  the  Massachusetts  Puritans,  in 
intellectual  vigor,  in  literary  culture,  in 
political  sagacity,  in  patriotic  devotion,  as 
well  as  in  the  strength  of  religious  con- 
viction, were  not  a  whit  behind  their 
brethren  whom  they  left  to  fight  the  bat- 
tle at  home. 

Such  were  the  men  whose  acts  we  are 
to  study,  and  their  purpose  was  in  keep- 
ing with    their    character.       They   came 
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here  to  found  a  state  —  an  English  state 
and  a  Puritan  state.  They  were  not  vis- 
ionaries nor  fanatics.  They  combined  in 
a  remarkable  degree  the  profoundly  in- 
tellectual with  the  severely  practical. 
"New  lights"  found  anything  but  a  hos- 
pitable welcome.  Cotton  Mather  says  of 
Gov.  Dudley,  — 

"  There  was  no  man  that  more  hated  fanatics  and 
wild  opinionists  than  he  did,  notwithstanding  he 
was  so  strenuous  an  oppugner  of  conformity  and 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England." 

The  emigrants  came  here  to  reproduce, 
as  nearly  as  circumstances  would  allow, 
their  English  life,  and  to  provide  for  its 
continuance.  They  had  no  elaborate 
scheme  of  government,  like  that  which 
Locke  and  Shaftesbury  prepared  for  the 
Carolinas ;  they  went  about  their  work  in 
the  most  straightforward  way.  They  set 
up  their  home  life  and  social  life  and 
town  life  and  church  life  as  quietly  as  if 
they  had  been  planting  colonies  all  their 
lives.  What  of  English  customs  and 
precedents  they  could  use  they  used ; 
what  they  could  not  use  they  dropped ; 
what  new  ones  they  needed  they  supplied ; 
and  all  as  if  they  were  doing  the  most 
commonplace  thing  in  the  world. 

The  civil  organization  of  the  colony 
was  peculiar.  The  people  had  emigrated 
under  a  charter  which  gave  all  civil 
authority  to  the  officers  and  members  of 
a  corporation  formed  to  promote  settle- 
ment and  trade.  Only  those  settlers  who 
were  members  of  the  company  had  a 
voice  in  the  government,  and  for  a  time 
only  members  of  the  churches  could  be 
members  of  the  company.  This  gave 
controlling  influence  to  the  ministers, 
university  educated  men,  whose  com- 
manding scholarship  and  eloquence  had 
made  them  shining  marks  for  ecclesiasti- 
cal persecution. 

Upon  arrival  the  settlers  had  dispersed 
in  groups,  selecting  eligible  sites  around 
Boston  as  a  centre.  These  groups  of 
people  living  together  began  at  once  to 
act  together  on  matters  of  common  inter- 
est—  the  partition  of  lands,  the  herding 
of  cattle,  watch  and  ward,  matters  of 
common  concern.  Thus  the  town  life 
was  set  up.  At  first  all  action  was  volun- 
tary and  without  legal  authority.  The 
centre   and   source   of  all  authority  was 


the  General  Court ;  at  first  an  assembly 
of  all  the  members  of  the  company,  but 
soon  composed  of  deputies  sent  by  the 
towns,  together  with  the  governor  and  a 
body  of  magistrates  also  chosen  by  the 
people.  Thus  was  combined,  as  in  all 
Anglo- saxon  communities,  local  autonomy 
with  supreme  central  authority.  Our 
study,  therefore,  must  be  along  two  lines. 
The  acts  of  the  General  Court  represent 
public  sentiment  when  crystallized  into 
law.  The  formative  period  of  this  senti- 
ment is  disclosed  in  the  history  of  the 
towns. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Records  —  those  "  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor  "  —  we  read  : 

"At  a  Court  holden  Sept.  8,  1636  and  continued 
by  adjournment  to  the  28th  of  the  8th  month,  Oc- 
tober, 1636,  the  Court  agreed  to  give  ^400  toward 
a  school  or  college;  ^"200  to  be  paid  next  year 
and  ^200  when  the  work  is  finished,  and  the  next 
Court  to  appoint  where  and  what  building." 

The  next  year  "  the  college  is  ordered 
to  be  at  Newtown."  Soon  the  name  of 
the  town  was  changed  to  Cambridge,  in 
loving  memory  of  the  alma  i?iater  of  so 
many  of  the  colonists. 

In  1638,  before  the  college  was  fairly 
established,  John  Harvard,  a  minister  who 
had  been  in  the  colony  but  a  year,  dying, 
bequeathed  his  library  and  half  his  prop- 
erty to  the  infant  institution.  Says  Presi- 
dent Quincy  in  his  history  of  Harvard 
University : 

"  An  instance  of  benevolence  thus  striking  and 
timely  ....  was  accepted  by  our  fathers  as  an 
omen  of  divine  favor.  With  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving they  immediately  commenced  the  seminary, 
and  conferred  upon  it  the  name  of  Harvard." 

Historians  have  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the 
liberality  of  the  people  in  their  endow- 
ment of  the  new  college.  It  was  liberal 
indeed  —  ^400.  Palfrey  says  it  was 
equal  to  the  whole  colony  tax  for  a  year. 
It  was  equal  to  fifty  cents  for  each  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony.  At  the  same 
rate  now  a  million  dollars  would  scarcely 
represent  the  value  of  the  endowment, 
and  it  would  not  begin  to  represent  its 
burden  upon  the  people. 

But  the  act  is  not  most  significant  for 
its  liberality.  There  was  in  it  a  sublime 
faith  in  the  future,  akin  to  that  which  led 
the  childless  patriarch  to  see  in  the  innu- 
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merable  stars  of  his  Syrian  sky  a  symbol 
of  his  own  posterity.  There  was  a  con- 
sciousness of  being  at  work  at  founda- 
tions, of  building  for  all  time.  There  was 
an  intelligent  conception  of  the  relation 
of  learning  to  truth  and  of  truth  to  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  What  memories  of 
their  own  college  days,  what  visions  of 
the  future,  wThat  painful  sense  of  contrast 
these  graduates  of  old  Cambridge  had  as 
they  planned  for  their  infant  college  we 
do  not  know ;  but  wre  do  know  that  they 
had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  apostle, — 
they  were  ready  to  forget  the  things  which 
were  behind  and  to  reach  out  to  those 
which  were  before.  All  this  is  expressed 
in  that  often  quoted  sentence  from  "  New 
England's  First  Fruits  "  : 

"  After  God  had  carried  us  safe  to  New  England 
and  we  had  builded  our  houses,  provided  neces- 
saries for  our  livelihood,  reared  convenient  places 
for  God's  worship,  and  settled  the  civil  govern- 
ment, one  of  the  next  things  we  longed  for  and 
looked  after  was  to  advance  learning  and  perpetu- 
ate it  to  posterity;  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate 
ministry  to  the  churches  when  our  present  minis- 
ters shall  lie  in  the  dust." 

A  certain  class  of  writers  on  Massa- 
chusetts history  is  fond  of  saying  that  the 
infant  colony  was  dominated  by  the  min- 
isters, and  that  they  founded  Harvard 
College  not  from  a  love  of  learning,  but 
as  a  means  of  perpetuating  their  own  in- 
fluence. If  we  give  the  ministers  the 
credit  of  founding  the  college,  we  must 
also  give  them  the  credit  of  the  legisla- 
tive act  of  1642.     The  Court, — 

"taking  into  consideration  the  great  neglect  of 
many  parents  and  guardians  in  training  up  their 
children  in  learning  and  labor  and  other  employ- 
ments which  may  be  profitable  to  the  common- 
wealth,"— 

order  that  the  selectmen  in  every  town 
shall  have  power  to  take  account  of  all 
parents  and  masters  as  to  their  children's 
education  and  employment.  The  chosen 
men  may  divide  the  town  among  them  so 
that  each  shall  have  the  oversight  of  a 
certain  number  of  families.  They  are  to 
see  that  the  children  can  read  and  under- 
stand the  principles  of  religion  and  the 
capital  laws  of  the  country,  and  that  they 
are  put  to  some  useful  work. 

Those  Puritan  ministers  were  not  after 
all  as  black  as  they  have  been  painted. 
There  is  no  taint  of  priestcraft  about  this 


law.  Bigoted  ecclesiastics,  aiming  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  their  order,  have 
not  been  wont  to  include  in  their  schemes 
the  universal  education  of  the  masses. 

Another  principle  underlay  this  law. 
"  Profitable  to  the  commonwealth"  is  the 
language  used.  In  a  revision  of  this 
law,  made  a  few  years  later,  the  preamble 
says  : 

"  For  inasmuch  as  the  good  education  of  chil- 
dren is  of  singular  behoof  and  benefit  to  any 
commonwealth," — 

they  say  that  for  the  parents  not  to  teach 
their  children  to  read  the  English  tongue 
and  to  know  the  capital  laws  is  barbarism. 
They  knew  that  an  industrious  child  was 
a  squared  stone  fit  to  be  builded  into  the 
edifice  they  were  rearing,  so  they  would 
have  the  children  put  to  work.  They 
called  illiteracy  barbarism,  and  therefore 
not  for  the  church's  sake  nor  for  the 
child's  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
monwealth they  insisted  on  universal  edu- 
cation. That  this  law  was  not  a  dead 
letter  the  records  of  the  towns  abundant- 
ly show.  The  following  extracts  from  the 
records  of  the  town  of  Billerica  are  typi- 
cal ones  : 

1 — 5 — '61.  "The  Townsmen  doe  agree  yt 
Liftenant  Will  Ffrench  and  Ralph  Hill  senior,  doe 
take  care  and  (examine)  the  severell  families  in 
our  Towne  whether  there  children  and  servants 
are  taught  in  the  precepts  of  religion,  in  reding 
and  learning  the  catechism." 

10 — 9 — '68.  The  selectmen  "  appoint  ye  next 
seconday  to  go  ye  rounds  to  examine  the  teaching 
of  ye  youth  of  ye  towne  and  examining  them 
concerning  their  reading,  a  duty  imposed  on  ye 
selectmn  by  ye  Honrd  Court  to  take  care  that 
children  and  youth  be  instructed  in  both." 

3 — 19 — '75.  "  The  selectmen  doe  order  that 
all  children  and  youth  single  persons  from  eight 
years  old  upward  their  parents  and  masters  shall 
send  such  their  children  and  servants  to  ye  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Samuel  Whiting  at  such  times  as  shall 
be  afterward  appointed  by  him,  to  be  examined 
of  both,  as  hoping  this  might  be  a  good  expedient 
for  ye  encouragement  of  all  superiors  and  youth." 

Five  years  later,  in  1647,  was  enacted 
the  school  law  which  is  the  real  founda- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  school  system. 

During  the  seventeen  years  of  the  col- 
ony's existence,  it  had  been  growing  in 
numbers.  It  had  attained  a  population 
of  nearly  twenty  thousand  people,  living 
in  thirty  towns.  They  had  planted  fifty 
towns  and  villages,  built  thirty  or  forty 
churches  and   more  ministers'   houses,  a 
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castle,  a  college,  prisons,  forts,  cartways 
and  causeways  many ;  had  comfortable 
houses,  gardens  and  orchards,  grounds 
fenced  and  cornfields.  They  had  begun 
to  export  some  staples, — furs,  clapboards, 
hoops,  pipestaves  and  masts,  grain  and 
provisions  for  victualling  ships,  fish  of 
various  kinds,  pitch,  tar,  resin  and  tur- 
pentine, oils.  They  were  raising  hemp 
and  flax,  and  manufacturing  them.  They 
were  mining  iron  and  casting  it  at  Saugus, 
making  woollen  and  cotton  cloth  at  Row- 
ley, and  glass  at  Salem.  They  were 
building  ships  at  Medford  and  Marble- 
head,  Salem  and  Boston,  and  before  1647 
these  same  ships  were  carrying  the  pro- 
ducts of  Massachusetts  to  Virginia  and 
the  West  Indies,  to  London  and  Tene- 
riffe  and  Malaga. 

Many  of  the  towns  had  provided 
schools  and  were  sending  their  boys  to 
the  college  at  Cambridge.  But  this  was 
not  enough.  So  far  all  was  voluntary. 
There  was  danger  that  as  the  colonists 
penetrated  farther  into  the  wilderness,  as 
new  exigencies  arose,  as  the  rewards  of 
business  enterprise  grew  more  sure  and 
more  enticing,  education  would  become 
neglected,  and  that  the  public  spirit  which 
had  characterized  the  first  settlers  would 
be  chilled  by  a  narrow  regard  for  private 
interests.  It  is  probable  that  already 
some  of  the  towns  had  made  no  corpor- 
ate provision  for  schools,  and  that  in 
others  the  means  of  education  had  not 
expanded  with  the  increase  in  numbers 
and  wealth.  In  these  circumstances  a 
law  was  framed  so  broad  and  generous  in 
its  scope  as  to  challenge  the  admiration 
of  statesmen ;  so  exact,  yet  so  elastic  in 
its  provisions,  that  with  a  single  addition 
it  sufficed  for  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
of  Massachusetts  history.  More  than 
this,  it  contained  as  in  embryo  the  whole 
school  system  of  Massachusetts  as  we 
know  it  to-day.  The  process  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  study  is  one  of 
evolution,  not  of  accretion.  Many  read- 
ars  are  already  familiar  with  the  law : 

"  It  being  one  chiefe  project  of  yl  ould 
deluder,  Sathan,  to  keepe  men  from  the 
knowledge  of  ye  Scriptures,  as  in  form1- 
times  by  keeping  ym  in  an  unknowne 
tongue,  so  in  these  lattr  times  by  per- 
swading  from  ye  use   of  tongues   yr  so  at 


least  ye  true  sence  and  meaning  of  y*  ori- 
ginall  might  be  clouded  by  false  glosses 
of  saint  seeming  deceivers,  yl  learning 
may  not  be  buried  in  ye  grave  of  o1  fath1" 
in  ye  church  and  comonwealth,  the  Lord 
assisting  or  endeavo's. 

"It  is  therefore  ordred,  yl  evry  township 
in  this  iurisdiction,  aft1'  yL'  Lord  hath  in- 
creased yln  to  yu  number  of  50  house- 
hold1'3, shall  then  forthwth  appoint  one  wthin 
their  towne  to  teach  all  such  children  as 
shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and  reade; 
whose  wages  shall  be  paid  eithr  by  ye 
parents  or  mastrs  of  such  children,  or  by 
ye  inhabitants  in  genrall,  by  way  of  sup- 
ply, as  ye  maior  p*  of  those  yl  ordr  ye  pru- 
dentials of  ye  towne  shall  appoint;  pro- 
vided, those  y*  send  their  children  be  not 
oppressed  by  paying  much  more  y11  they 
can  have  ym  taught  for  in  other  townes ; 
and  it  is  furthr  ordered,  y{  where  any 
towne  shall  increase  to  ye  numbr  of  too 
families  or  househouldrs  they  shall  set  up 
a  gramer  schoole,  ye  master  thereof  being 
able  to  instruct  youth  so  farr  as  they  may 
be  fited  for  ye  university ;  provided,  y*  if 
any  towne  neglect  ye  performance  hereof 
above  one  yeare,  yl  every  such  towne  shall 
pay  5  s  to  ye  next  schoole  till  they  shall 
performe  this  order." 

With  the  enactment  of  this  law  the 
system  was  complete  :  elementary  Eng- 
lish schools,  secondary  classical  schools, 
and  the  college.  With  these  as  instru- 
ments, the  commonwealth  might  provide 
itself  with  learned  ministers  and  teachers, 
and  with  an  intelligent  body  of  citizens 
of  whom  a  part  would  be  fitted  for  lead- 
ership by  the  superior  culture  afforded  by 
the  high  schools. 

An  analysis  of  the  laws  of  1642  and 
1647  discovers  the  principles  upon  which 
Massachusetts  school  history  rests. 

First.  The  universal  education  of 
youth  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
state. 

Second.  The  obligation  to  furnish  this 
education  rests  primarily  upon  the  pa- 
rent. 

Third.  The  state  has  a  right  to  en- 
force this  obligation. 

The  law  of  1642  said  nothing  of 
schools.  It  simply  insisted  that  the  chil- 
dren should  be  educated ;  all  children  — 
girls  and  boys  —  children   bound  out  to 
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service  as  well  as  children  at  home.  How 
or  where  they  should  be  taught  it  did  not 
prescribe,  and  the  officers  entrusted  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  were  empow- 
ered to  demand  only  results ;  they  were 
neither  to  provide  means,  nor  act  as  cen- 
sors of  methods.  But  the  state  claimed 
the  right  to  know  (and  exercised  it) 
whether  the  child  was  educated,  and  to 
know  it  through  officers  appointed  for 
that  purpose. 

Fourth..  The  state  may  fix  a  standard 
which  shall  determine  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  minimum  amount. 

Thus  the  law  of  1642  said  that  the 
child  must  know  how  to  read  and  under- 
stand the  principles  of  religion  and  the 
capital  laws.  The  law  of  1647  went  fur- 
ther, and  required  the  towns  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity  to  provide  suitable  oppor- 
tunities for  the  required  education,  so 
that  the  want  of  such  opportunities  might 
not  seem  to  relieve  the  parent  from  his 
obligation.  If  the  town  had  not  the  fifty 
householders,  the  obligation  upon  the 
parent  was  not  less  binding.  No  child 
might  suffer  because  he  lived  in  an  infant 
community  or  in  a  sparsely  settled  one. 
But  while  these  laws  decreed  compulsory 
education,  they  did  not  make  school  at- 
tendance compulsory.  The  teacher  was 
to  instruct  "  all  such  children  as  should 
resort  to  him."  They  need  not  resort  to 
him  if  they  were  educated  elsewhere. 
The  law  neither  restricted  parental  rights 
nor  interfered  with  parental  choice. 

The  law  of  1647  enunciated  another 
principle  : 

Fifth.  Public  money  raised  by  gen- 
eral tax  may  be  used  to  provide  such  ed- 
ucation as  the  state  requires.  The  tax 
may  be  general,  though  the  school  atten- 
dance is  not. 

Sixth.  Education  higher  than  the  ru- 
diments may  be  supplied  by  the  state. 
Opportunity  must  be  provided  at  public 
expense  for  youths  who  wish  it  to  be 
fitted  for  the  university. 

Whatever  discussion  may  arise  upon 
the  abstract  justice  of  any  of  these  prin- 
ples,  the  fact  remains  that  they  were  in- 
corporated into  the  earliest  statutes,  and 
have  been  a  part  of  Massachusetts  his- 
tory from  the  beginning. 

It  is   important  to   note  here   that  the 


idea  underlying  all  this  is  neither  paternal 
nor  socialistic.  The  child  is  to  be  edu- 
cated, not  to  advance  his  personal  inter-' 
ests,  but  because  the  state  will  suffer  if  he 
is  not  educated.  The  state  does  not  pro- 
vide schools  to  relieve  the  parent,  nor 
because  it  can  educate  better  than  the 
parent  can,  but  because  it  can  thereby 
better  enforce  the  obligation  it  imposes. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  England  has 
never  made  provision  for  education  equally 
generous,  we  are  led  to  ask  for  the  source 
of  principles  so  wise  and  so  statesman- 
like, incorporated  into  their  life  so  early 
by  people  just  from  England. 

Looked  at  in  its  large  relation,  the 
Puritan  migration  was  only  a  part  of  that 
great  upward  movement  which,  beginning 
with  the  revival  of  learning  in  western 
Europe,  has  not  yet  ceased,  and  which, 
reacting  on  the  eastern  world,  seems  des- 
tined to  include  in  its  scope  the  whole 
human  race.  Of  this  movement  the 
Protestant  revolution  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries.  Of  the  Protestant 
revolution  learning  was  first  the  sword 
and  then  the  shield.  It  is  doubtful  if 
Luther's  attempt  to  reform  the  church 
would  have  met  with  any  less  tragic  fate 
than  had  those  of  Wiclif  and  Huss,  if 
the  new  learning  had  not  already  opened 
men's  minds  and  made  them  more  recep- 
tive of  new  truth.  Erasmus  made  men 
laugh  at  the  ignorance  before  Luther 
made  them  angry  at  the  corruption  of 
the  clergy.  And  when  the  reformed  doc- 
trines were  established,  the  reformers 
everywhere  aimed  to  perpetuate  their 
faith  by  educating  the  people.  The  key- 
note of  this  attempt  was  struck  by  Luther, 
in  his  address  to  the  councilmen  of  all 
the  towns  of  Germany  in  1524.  After 
lamenting  the  neglected  education  of  the 
young,  Luther  appeals  to  the  magistrates 
with  an  eloquence  and  force  which  have 
never  been  surpassed.     Said  he  : 

"A  city's  increase  consists  not  alone  in 
heaping  up  great  treasures,  in  building  solid 
walls  or  in  multiplying  artillery;  nay,  where 
there  is  a  great  store  of  this  and  yet  fools  with  it, 
it  is  all  the  worse  and  all  the  greater  loss  for  the 
city.  But  this  is  the  best  and  the  richest  in- 
crease, prosperity  and  strength  of  a  city,  —  that 
it  shall  contain  a  great  number  of  polished, 
learned,  intelligent,  honorable  and  well-bred  citi- 
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zens;  who,  when  they  have  become  all  this,  may 
then  get  wealth  and  put  it  to  good  use.  Since, 
then,  a  city  must  have  citizens  ...  we  are  not 
to  wait  until  they  are  grown  up.  We  can  neither 
hew  them,  out  of  wood  nor  carve  them  out  of 
stone;  .  .  .  We  must  use  the  appointed  means, 
and  with  cost  and  care  rear  up  and  mould  our 
citizens." 

He  answers  the  ever-repeated  ques- 
tion,—  What  will  it  profit  us  to  have 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew  and  your  other 
liberal  arts  taught  in  our  schools  ?  These 
languages  and  these  arts  are  agreeable 
and  useful  alike ;  sources  both  of  honor 
and  of  profit;  throwing  light  upon  the 
scriptures  and  imparting  sound  wisdom 
to  rulers.  He  argues  that  the  church 
had  fallen  into  corruption  because  the 
languages  had  been  lost,  and  affirms  that 
God  had  caused  the  languages  to  put  on 
bloom  and  vigor  for  the  sake  of  the  gos- 
pel. We  may  conclude,  he  says,  that 
where  the  languages  do  not  abide,  there 
in  the  end  the  gospel  must  perish. 

The  preamble  to  the  Massachusetts 
school  law  of  1647  is  a  perfect  echo  of 
this  appeal.  Luther  had  said  :  The  prince 
of  darkness  is  shrewd  enough  to  know 
that  where  the  languages  flourish,  there 
his  power  will  be  so  rent  and  torn  that 
he  cannot  readily  repair  it.  Few  of  us 
perceive  the  craft  and  snare  of  the  devil. 
The  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  had  their 
eyes  wide  open  on  this  side,  and  if  they 
never  threw  the  ink  bottle  at  Satan,  as 
Luther  did,  they  used  its  contents  with 
as  much  vigor  and  wisdom.  Their  pre- 
amble says  : 

"  It  being  one  chief  project  of  that  old  deluder 
Satan  to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures,  as  in  former  times  by  keeping  them  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  so  in  these  latter  times  by 
persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues." 

If  there  is  any  better  means  of  outwitting 
the  devil  than  by  popular  education,  the 
genius  of  man  has  not  yet  discovered  it. 
But  Luther  would  not  have  his  educa- 
tion rest  wholly  on  ghostly  motives. 
Were  there  no  soul,  said  he,  and  were 
there  no  need  of  schools  or  of  the  langu- 
ages for  the  sake  of  the  scriptures  of  our 
God,  yet  it  would  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  establishing  in  every  place  the  very 
best  of  schools,  both  for  boys  and  girls, 
that  the  world  merely  to  maintain  its  out- 
ward prosperity  has  need  of  shrewd  and 


accomplished  men  and  women,  men  to 
pilot  state  and  people  safely  and  to  good 
issues,  women  to  train  up  well  and  to  con- 
firm in  good  courses  the  children  and 
servants.  In  the  same  address  Luther 
argues  as  soundly  for  public  libraries  as 
for  schools. 

The  school  system  as  planned  by 
Luther  and  Melancthon  included  in  one 
or  two  places  in  the  principality  a  learned 
school,  from  whence  preachers,  pastors, 
clerks  and  councillors  might  be  taken  for 
the  whole  principality.  In  all  the  towns 
and  villages  good  schools  for  the  children 
should  be  established,  from  whence  those 
who  were  adapted  to  higher  studies  might 
be  taken  and  trained  up  for  the  public. 

Under  these  arguments  and  appeals,  a 
school  law  was  adopted  and  schools 
opened  in  Brandenburg  before  1540;  in 
Wittenberg  in  1559  ;  in  Saxony  in  1560; 
in  Hesse  in  1565.  The  Thirty  Years 
War  interfered  with  the  schools,  but  at  its 
close  or  before,  the  civil  government 
made  it  compulsory  on  parents,  under 
a  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  to 
send  the  children  to  school  during  a  cer- 
tain period. 

Holland  early  felt  the  impulse.  Schools 
were  already  numerous  when  the  Synod 
of  1586  sought  to  make  them  universal.  It 
ordered  that  the  consistories  or  assemblies 
of  ministers  and  elders  of  the  churches 
should  take  care  that  schools  should 
be  everywhere  provided  with  good  school- 
masters to  instruct  the  children  of  all 
classes  of  persons  in  reading,  writing, 
rhetoric  and  the  liberal  arts,  as  well  as  in 
the  doctrines  of  religion  and  the  cate- 
chism of  the  church.  If  we  believe  Mr. 
Motley,  we  judge  that  this  generous  pro- 
vision bore  rich  fruit.     He  writes  : 

"The  standard  of  culture  in  these  flourish- 
ing cities  was  elevated  compared  with  that 
observed  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  child- 
ren of  the  wealthier  classes  enjoyed  great 
facilities  for  education  in  all  the  great  capitals. 
The  classics,  music,  and  the  modern  languages  — 
particularly  the  French — were  universally  culti- 
vated. Nor  was  intellectual  culture  confined  to 
the  higher  orders.  On  the  contrary  it  was  diffus- 
ed to  a  remarkable  degree  among  the  hard-work- 
ing artisans  and  handicraftsmen  of  the  great 
cities." 

W7hat  Luther  did  for  Germany,  Knox, 
did   for   Scotland.     The    First  Book   of 
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Discipline,  prepared  under  Knox's  direc- 
tion in  1 500,  ordained  that  every  several 
kirk  should  have  one  schoolmaster  ap- 
pointed, able  to  teach  grammar  and  the 
Latin  tongue ;  this  if  the  town  is  of  any 
reputation.  In  the  upland  towns  the 
minister  is  to  take '  care  of  the  children 
and  instruct  them  in  the  first  rudiments 
and  in  the  catechism.  The  civil  authori- 
ties were  slow  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
these  beneficient  provisions,  but  in  1633 
—  two  years  before  Boston  was  looking 
for  a  schoolmaster  —  a  parliamentary  en- 
actment directed  that  a  school  should  be 
established  in  every  parish,  and  that  the 
lands  be  assessed  for  the  purpose. 

To  England  we  must  give  a  more  min- 
ute examination.  Here  as  elsewhere 
before  the  Reformation,  the  schools  had 
been  associated  chiefly  with  the  various 
monastic  establishments,  and  had  experi- 
enced the  same  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
As  early  as  the  seventh  century,  when 
Theodosius  of  Tarsus  came  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  he  made  the  great  monaster- 
ies seats  of  learning,  and  more  than  a 
hundred  years  later,  when  Charlemagne 
attempted  a  revival  of  learning  in  France, 
he  drew  his  teachers  from  England.  In 
the  Danish  invasions  the  schools  were 
carried  down  in  the  universal  wreck  of 
Christian  institutions,  and  Alfred's  utmost 
exertions  only  partially  rescued  his  realm 
from  the  ignorance  which  caused  his 
earnest  soul  so  much  solicitude.  After 
the  Conquest  conventual  establishments 
multiplied  —  abbeys,  priories,  chantries  ; 
557  new  ones  were  founded  between  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  and  the  death  of 
King  John  (12 16).  To  most  of  these, 
schools  were  attached.  There  were, 
besides,  cathedral  schools  under  the  im- 
mediate care  of  the  bishop,  and  schools 
among  the  Jews  who  at  that  period  con- 
gregated in  all  the  large  towns.  It  was 
a  Jewish  rabbi  of  the  period  who  declared 
that  the  world  would  not  subsist  were 
it  not  for  the  babbling  of  little  school 
children.  \i  the  youth  of  England  were 
not  educated  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
time,  it  was  not  for  lack  of  opportunity. 
The  education  furnished  by  these  ec- 
clesiastical schools  was  intended  chiefly 
to  prepare  youth  for  the  services  of  the 
church.     It  was  what  would  in  these  days 


be  called  a  practical  education.  It  had  a 
"bread  and  butter"  basis.  In  the  high 
schools  the  students  studied  Latin  that 
they  might  read  the  writings  of  the 
church  fathers ;  rhetoric  that  they  might 
participate  in  the  polemical  discussions  of 
the  age ;  music  that  they  might  bear  a 
part  in  the  Cathedral  ritual.  If  they 
learned  English  it  was  because  the  earlier 
deeds  of  gift  and  bequest,  the  rules  of 
the  establishment  and  the  chronicles  of 
its  history  were  in  the  vernacular. 

What  they  did  in  the  smaller  schools 
we  may  judge  from  the  deed  of  founda- 
tion of  one  chantry  in  Berkshire  : 

"  The  Chantry  chaplain  shall  teach  the  children 
the  alphabet,  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  salutation  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  apostles'  creed,  and  all 
other  things  which  are  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  assist  the  priest  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass, 
together  with  the  psalm  De  Profundis,  and  the 
usual  prayers  for  the  dead;  also,  in  English,  the 
fourteen  articles  of  faith,  the  ten  commandments, 
the  seven  deadly  sins,  seven  sacraments,  seven 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  seven  works  of  mercy, 
five  bodily  senses,  and  the  manner  of  confession; 
good  manners,  to  fear  God  and  keep  His  com- 
mandments, especially  to  refrain  from  lying,  to 
honor  parents,  and  to  serve  God  devoutly  in  this 
church." 

If  any  should  be  apt  and  disposed  to 
learn  grammar,  they  were  to  be  taught. 

In  this  last  condition  is  the  clue  to 
much  in  English  history.  These  conven- 
tual schools  drew  their  pupils  chiefly  from 
the  poorer  classes ;  sifted  them,  selected 
the  most  apt,  educated  them  more  broad- 
ly, first  fitted  them  for  and  then  employed 
them  in  the  higher  services  of  the  church, 
whence  by  an  easy  transfer  they  mingled 
in  the  statecraft  of  the  realm,  and  often 
exerted  a  profounder  influence  upon  the 
destinies  of  the  nation  than  the  secular 
leaders  who  had  come  from  the  loins  of 
nobles,  and  who  had  reached  their  places 
of  power  by  the  favor  of  kings,  or  had 
cut  their  way  to  them  with  their  swords. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  two  causes 
combined  in  England  to  give  a  new  im- 
pulse to  popular  education,  and  to  divert 
it  from  its  old  channels.  When  the 
"  poor  preachers "  went  over  England, 
scattering  copies  of  Wiclif's  Bible  and  the 
tracts  of  his  Lollard  disciples,  they  fur- 
nished for  the  first  time  since  Alfred's  day 
a  motive  to  common  men  to  learn  to  read. 
When  there  were  no  books,  save  in  col- 
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lege  and  monastic  libraries,  to  know  how 
to  read  was  an  idle  accomplishment.  Not 
so  when  it  was  the  key  with  which  they 
might  unlock  for  themselves  the  store- 
house of  God's  truth,  and  gain  access  to 
spiritual  food  for  which  the  burning  words 
of  the  preachers  had  everywhere  created 
a  hunger.  At  the  same  time  the  monastic 
establishments  had  everywhere  fallen  into 
disrepute.  The  epics  of  Langland  and 
Chaucer  and  the  more  stirring  songs  and 
ballads  of  hosts  of  obscurer  writers  reveal 
to  us  what  they  helped  to  create  —  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  times.  The  whole 
fraternity  of  monks  and  friars  was  de- 
nounced with  scorn  and  deluged  with 
ridicule.  In  the  Vision  of  Piers  Plough- 
man, Langland  had  said  : 

"I  found  there  friars,  all  the  four  orders, 
preached  the  people  for  profit  of  themselves. 
The  parish  priest  and  the  pardoner  part  the  silver 
that  the  poor  of  the  parish  should  have." 

They  were  charged  with  ignorance  and 
greed,  with  gluttony  and  lust,  and  a  grad- 
ual dissolution  was  going  on  long  before 
Henry  VIII.  began  his  wholesale  harry- 
ing. 

The  rise  of  the  new  learning  stimulated 
a  work  already  begun,  and  before  Luther's 
influence  was  felt  grammar  schools  were 
being  set  up  all  over  England.  But  after 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  by 
Henry,  the  endowment  of  such  schools 
became  almost  a  fashion.  Of  the  so- 
called  "great"  schools  of  England,  Win- 
chester and  Westminster  had  existed  from 
time  immemorial  and  furnished  a  model 
for  later  foundations  ;  Eton  was  founded 
in  1440;  St.  Paul's  by  Colet  in  1509; 
and  in  rapid  succession  Christ's  Hospital, 
the  Merchant  Tailors',  Shrewsbury,  Rug- 
by, Harrow,  and  the  Charter-House ; 
while  of  lesser  foundations  there  were 
still  in  existence  thirty  years  ago  '288 
schools  established  before  the  settlement 
of  Boston. 

This  wide-spread  popular  enthusiasm 
for  education  is  something  as  peculiar  as 
it  is  interesting.  The  Reformation  in 
England  had  leaders,  but  no  leader.  En- 
countering the  virile  egoism  of  the  Tu- 
dors,  no  less  virile  in  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
than  in  their  father  and  grandfather,  on 
its  religious  side  the  development  of  the 
Reformation  was   arrested,  and  most  of 


its  energy  was  directed  into  political 
channels.  There  was  no  Luther  or  Knox, 
no  synod  or  consistory,  to  decree  univer- 
sal education,  and  it  was  left  to  private 
munificence  to  supply  the  want  which 
the  royal  edicts  of  monastic  suppression 
had  created.  The  founders  of  these  en- 
dowed schools  were  of  all  classes  :  men 
and  women,  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
kings,  dukes  and  baronets,  ecclesiastics 
and  merchants.  The  phenomenon  is 
unique.  There  was  no  concert  of  action, 
—  no  plan.  Here  and  there,  in  the  cities 
and  towns,  silently,  one  by  one,  and  be- 
nignly as  the  stars  in  the  twilight  blossom 
in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven,  these 
schools  appeared.  There  was  not  even 
uniformity  of  motive.  Some  were  the 
outcome  of  selfishness,  as  the  monaster- 
ies had  been;  dying  men  and  women, 
looking  back  over  lives  of  greed  and 
cruelty  and  lust,  and  forward  to  "  ada- 
mantine chains  and  penal  fire,"  to  "  torture 
without  end,"  and  "fiery  deluge  fed  with 
ever-burning  sulphur  unconsumed,"  would 
purchase  pardon  and  oblivion  for  the 
misdeeds  of  life  by  charitable  endowment. 
The  old  proverb  said,  "  He  steals  a  pig 
and  gives  away  the  trotters  for  God's 
sake." 

Sometimes  the  founders  hoped  for 
purgatorial  benefits,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Stafford  Grammar  School,  where  twice  a 
week  the  boys  were  to  go  with  the  master 
to  church  and  recite  the  De  Profundis 
and  the  other  services  for  the  founder's 
soul  and  the  souls  of  his  father  and 
mother.  Sometimes  a  truer  piety  prompt- 
ed the  gift,  as  at  Kingsbridge,  where  over 
the  entrance  is  inscribed  :  "  Lord,  what  I 
have  'twas  thou  that  gavest  me,  and  of 
thine  own  this  I  return  to  thee."  Often 
the  motive  was  a  patriotic  one  —  a  gen- 
erous public  spirit.  The  old  deeds  corus- 
cate with  utterances,  quaintly  phrased,  of 
the  desire  to  raise  up  godly  and  learned 
men  for  the  church  and  the  state.  Again, 
sympathetic  charity  prompted  other  gifts. 
Men  who  had  raised  themselves  to  wealth 
and  civic  honor  by  trade  sought  to  remove 
from  the  path  of  the  poor  boys  of  their 
native  towns  the  ignorance  which  had 
impeded  their  own  career. 

As  there  was  variety  of  motive,  so  there 
was  endless  diversity  in  the  terms  of  the 
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endowments.  Usually  limited  to  a  pre- 
scribed locality,  sometimes  the  benefits 
of  the  gifts  were  confined  to  a  specified 
number  of  boys  ;  often  to  poor  men's 
children  ;  most  often  to  all  children  with- 
out distinction.  As  to  support, —  some 
called  for  tuition  fees  from  those  who 
could  afford  to  pay ;  many  were  wholly 
free  to  all,  as  at  Guisboro,  where  the  deed 
of  foundation  decreed  that  the  masters 
should  teach  freely  all  scholars  coming  to 
the  school,  grammar,  honest  manners,  and 
godly   living,  "  not  demanding 

any  penny  of  them  or  their  parents." 
The  phrase  "not  demanding  any  penny," 
had  reference  to  a  custom  peculiar  to  the 
schools  of  northern  England,  and  throws 
a  gleam  of  side  light  across  the  manners 
of  the  age.  In  some  of  the  endowments 
the  masters  are  to  teach  freely,  making  no 
charge  to  the  parents  "except cock-pence 
only,"  or  "  except  potation-pence."  Cock- 
baiting  was  a  part  of  the  annual  routine 
in  the  grammar  schools  of  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  and  some  other  of  the  more 
northern  counties,  and  it  was  almost  uni- 
versal in  France  as  well.  The  head  mas- 
ter furnished  the  cock,  presided  over  the 
sport,  and  gave  an  entertainment  to  the 
children  and  parents.  On  Shrove  Tues- 
day the  cock  was  tied  to  a  post  in  a  pit 
and  pelted  with  sticks.  If  a  boy  killed 
the  cock  it  became  his  property ;  if  not 
killed  the  master  took  it.  To  provide 
the  cock  he  received  a  small  gratuity 
from  the  scholars ;  this  was  cock-pence. 
Sometimes  the  master  made  a  drinking 
festival  for  all  the  scholars  several  times  a 
year,  and  for  this  the  scholars  furnished 
potation-pence.  The  fees  continued  to  be 
exacted  long  after  the  practices  had  been 
abandoned,  and  in  large  schools  supplied 
a  liberal  perquisite. 

The  schools  were  called  grammar 
schools  because  Latin  was  the  staple. 
But  other  subjects  were  sometimes  speci- 
fied. At  Enfield  the  instruction  was  to 
be  in  the  arts  of  grammar  and  arithmetic. 
At  St.  Olave's  in  Southwark  the  school  was 
for  the  education  and  instruction  of  chil- 
dren of  the  parish,  as  well  of  rich  as  of  poor, 
liberally  and  prosperously  in  grammar,  in 
accidence,  in  other  lower  books,  and  in 
writing;  also  in  the  Latin  and  English 
tongues.     At  Lewisham  was  to  be  taught 


"Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  free,"  and 
"  writing,  ciphering  and  accounts  on  pay- 
ment of  two  shillings  a  year."  At  St. 
Dunstan's  the  instruction  was  to  be  in 
grammatical  science,  and  the  young  ones 
in  spelling  until  they  are  fit  to  learn  gram- 
mar ;  but  the  schools  which  provided  for 
elementary  instruction  in  addition  to 
Latin  were  few.  A  part  of  the  schools 
were  to  provide  only  the  rudiments  :  of 
the  foundation  of  most  of  them  no  rec- 
ords remain.  In  general  it  was  assumed 
that  the  children  would  be  able  to  read 
and  write  before  entering  these  schools. 
This  assumption  is  of  importance,  as 
showing  the  existence  of  opportunities 
more  or  less  general  for  previous  educa- 
tion. This  opportunity  was  furnished  by 
humble  parish  schoolmasters  and  village 
dames,  who  eked  out  a  scanty  subsistence 
by  guiding  the  unsteady  steps  of  the 
"petties  and  incipients  "  toward  that  hill 
of  learning  up  which  there  is  no  royal 
road.  To  such  a  humble  seat  doubtless 
went  the  infant  Shakespeare,  "  a  whining 
schoolboy,  with  his  satchel  and  shining 
morning  face,  creeping  like  snail  unwil- 
lingly to  school " ;  while  at  the  Free 
Grammar  School  at  Stratford  he  acquired 
that  "  small  Latin  and  less  Greek  "  which 
Ben  Jonson  says  comprised  his  erudition. 

Although  the  charters  rarely  made  any 
distinction  of  sex,  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  boys  alone  would  go  to  the 
grammar  schools. 

The  basis  of  these  schools  was  dis- 
tinctly religious.  This  is  shown  by  ex- 
press provisions  for  religious  instruction, 
as  at  Chester,  where  the  founder  says : 

"  Mine  intent  in  founding  this  school  is  spe- 
cially to  increase  knowledge  and  worship  of  God 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  good  Christian 
life  and  manners  in  the  children,  and  for  that  in- 
tent I  will  that  the  children  learn  the  catechism." 

At  the  end  he  says  : 

"  Charge  the  master  that  he  teach  always  that 
is  best." 

The  religious  trend  of  the  movement  is 
still  more  clearly  shown  in  the  terms  used 
to  describe  the  masters  to  be  employed : 
"bachelor  of  arts  and  in  holy  orders  " ; 
"a  priest  cunning  in  grammar";  "a 
priest  to  say  mass  and  to  keep  school  " ; 
"  a  learned  schoolmaster,  a  priest  if  pos- 
sible "  ;     "a     university    man,    graduate, 
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and  a  preacher."  Sometimes  the  require- 
ment was  laconic  :  "  a  fit  man."  I  know 
of  nothing  in  all  educational  literature 
more  profound  in  philosophy  nor  more 
beautiful  in  expression  than  this  in  the 
statutes  of  the  Surrey  school :  The  mas- 
ter— 

"  shall  be  a  man  of  wise,  sociable,  and  loving  dis- 
position; wise  and  of  good  experience  to  discern 
the  nature  of  every  several  child,  to  work  upon 
their  disposition  for  the  greatest  advantage,  bene- 
fit and  comfort  of  the  child;  to  learn  with  the 
love  of  his  book." 

Comparing  the  effect  of  the  Reforma- 
tion upon  elementary  instruction  in  Eng- 
land with  its  influence  on  the  Continent, 
we  are  struck  by  the  peculiarly  English 
character  of  the  new  movement.  All 
English  institutions  —  political,  religious, 
social  —  are  symbolized  by  one  of  its 
great  cathedrals.  If  the  traveller,  at 
once  charmed  and  awed,  asks  the  gar- 
rulous verger  when  the  minster  was  built, 
he  is  told,  "  It  was  never  built ;  it  was 
always  building.  Even  now  there  are 
workmen  on  yonder  scaffold."  As  he 
looks  about  him  and  views  the  pile  from 
different  standpoints,  he  sees  that  no 
period  in  architecture  can  claim  it  for  its 
own.  The  plan  seems  Norman ;  and  the 
massive  walls  and  columns,  the  semi-cir- 
cular arches  and  the  great  square  central 
tower  praise  that  daring  race  who  from 
freebooting  pirates  became  the  great 
church-builders  of  Europe.  Another 
view  changes  the  whole  impression.  All 
is  Gothic.  Here  are  the  slender  graceful 
columns,  the  exquisitely-carved  capitals 
and  mouldings  ;  overhead  are  the  pointed 
arches  and  vaults,  and  yonder  are  the 
mullioned  windows  of  the  Early  English. 
But  there  is  Gothic  and  Gothic.  One 
star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory. 
That  transept  is  not  Norman,  nor  Early 
English.  It  is  light,  airy,  delicate  :  its 
pinnacles  and  flying  buttresses,  its  trace- 
ried  windows,  are  marvels  of  design  and 
miracles  of  execution.  Another  turn, 
and  the  vision  of  beauty  fades.  There 
is  only  the  stiff,  formal,  perpendicular 
style  of  the  Tudors,  and  disappointment 
becomes  disgust  as  in  the  choir  or  chapel 
one  sees  the  utterly  absurd  designs  of  the 
later  Renaissance.  Most  interesting  of 
all   is   the    discovery,    in    some    obscure 


place,  of  a  fragment  of  a  wall  or  some 
deep-laid  sub-structure,  that  tell  that 
Cinquecentist,  Gothic  and  Norman,  all 
built  upon  an  earlier  Saxon  foundation. 

The  British  Constitution  tells  the  same 
story.  The  revolutions  have  claimed  to 
be  but  restorations.  Every  king  has 
sworn  to  rule  by  what  Magna  Charta  calls 
"the  law  of  the  land."  William  the 
Conqueror  ruled  as  the  lawful  successor 
of  the  Saxon  Edward,  and  every  Norman 
king  swore  to  keep  "  the  good  laws  of 
Edward  "  ;  as  Canute  the  Dane  and  his 
Gemot  at  Oxford  had  re-affirmed  the 
laws  of  Edgar;  as  Edgar's  legislation 
found  its  sanction  in  reproducing  the  still 
earlier  laws  of  Ina. 

So  with  the  English  Church.  There 
has  been  no  break  in  the  continuity  of 
her  history.  Changes  there  have  been, 
great  and  many  —  now  additions  and 
now  mutilations ;  it  has  taken  on  new 
beauties  and  new  graces  ;  but  to-day  it  is 
the  Church  which  Augustine  set  up  under 
the  protection  of  the  good  queen  Bertha. 

And  the  English  language,  if  not  iden- 
tical with  that  which  Hengist  and  Horsa 
spoke  to  their  corsair  followers  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  includes  and  envelopes 
that  as  the  vast  cathedral  includes  and 
envelopes  its  earlier  Saxon  precursor. 

Thus  deep-seated  and  instinctive  in 
the  English  mind  is  reverence  for  the 
past ;  so  that  the  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred in  its  institutions  are  like  those 
great  secular  changes  in  the  earth's  rela- 
tions, which  can  only  be  measured  by 
centuries. 

When  the  monasteries  were  swept  away, 
and  with  them  those  provisions  for  edu- 
cation which  the  mediaeval  church  had 
organized  and  sustained,  it  never  occurred 
to  any  one  that  there  was  an  opportunity 
to  found  a  new  system  of  education. 
With  characteristic  English  directness 
and  simplicity,  and  English  conservatism 
as  well,  they  took  the  means  already  at 
hand  and  multiplied  them.  There  had 
been  a  few  grammar  schools  from  time 
immemorial :  they  would  substitute  these 
for  the  defunct  church  schools.  So  they 
honored  the  past  while  serving  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future.  Nor  did  they  think 
of  modifying  greatly  the  old  curriculum. 
There  was    no  philosophy  of  education. 
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They  were  working  wholly  from  a  practi- 
cal standpoint.  The  age  was  character- 
ized, as  we  have  said,  by  intense  intel- 
lectual activity.  There  came  to  be  a 
reverence  for  learning  which  may  seem 
to  us,  and  perhaps  was,  almost  supersti- 
tion. But  the  mistake  was  natural.  They 
saw  that  in  the  competition  of  the  new 
age  the  men  of  learning  were  leading,  al- 
though the  learning  was  chiefly  Latin. 
If  they  thought  the  learning  was  the 
cause  of  the  success,  rather  than  the 
power  gained  in  the  process,  we  cannot 
wonder,  for  they  were  plain  people. 

They  made  no  mistake  in  what  they 
saw.  The  impulse  was  a  generous  one, 
and  to  it  was  largely  due  the  steady  pro- 
gress of  the  English  middle  class  in  so- 
cial and  political  power.  Rut  the  ruling 
class  in  England  never  rose  to  the  idea 
of  universal  education.  They  made  poor- 
laws  and  set  up  workhouses  in  every  par- 
ish, and  imposed  taxes  to  support  the 
paupers,  when  the  streams  of  charity 
which  had  flowed  from  the  monastic  es- 
tablishments were  dried  up,  but  they 
made  no  such  national  provisions  to  sup- 
ply the  intellectual  wants.  Compulsory 
poor-houses,  voluntary  schools,  was  Eng- 
land's answer  to  the  question,  After  the 
monasteries  —  what  ? 

But  a  question  has  arisen  recently 
which  demands  more  specific  examina- 
tion. Mr.  Motley,  in  his  enthusiasm  for 
Holland,  suggested  that  the  people  of 
New  England  probably  were  more  in- 
debted to  Holland  than  to  England  for 
their  school  system.  Taking  their  cue 
from  this,  other  writers  have  amplified 
this  statement,  and  some  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  Massachusetts  not 
only  derived  her  school  ideas  from  the 
Dutch,  but  received  them  by  way  of  New 
Amsterdam.  The  line  of  argument  fol- 
lowed by  all  these  writers  is  that  free  pub- 
lic schools  were  universal  in  Holland, 
while  the  educational  opportunities  in 
England  were  of  the  scantiest  kind.  The 
people  of  Holland  are  represented  as 
universally  educated,  while  the  people  of 
England  were  universally  illiterate.  A 
closer  and  wider  examination  of  the  con- 
ditions would  have  shown  that  these  opin- 
ions were  only  guesses,  with  no  historical 
basis.       What    England     did    we    have 


already  seen.  It  is  probable  that  Holland 
at  this  time  was  superior  to  all  other  coun- 
tries in  the  quality  of  the  education  it 
furnished ;  but  the  difference  is  not  as 
great  as  these  modern  partisans  would 
have  us  believe. 

The  Synod  of  1586  had  ordered  that 
schools  should  be  everywhere  established 
by  the  church  authorities.  In  1618  the 
Synod  of  Dort  decreed  that  schools  for 
instructing  the  young  in  Christian  doc- 
trines should  be  provided  not  only  in  the 
cities,  but  also  in  towns  and  country 
places,  where  heretofore  none  have  exist- 
ed. The  schools  which  the  earlier  Synod 
had  been  instrumental  in  establishing  had 
been  confined  to  the  cities,  but  the  city 
schools,  at  least  the  elementary  ones, 
were  of  no  very  high  order.  A  historian 
says  of  them  : 

"  The  method  of  education  in  children's  schools 
was  of  the  rudest  and  most  unscientific  kind. 
They  were  kept  either  by  men  or  women,  and 
many  of  the  latter  could  not  even  read.  Before 
the  door  a  pattern  sheet  written  by  the  master's 
own  hand  had  to  be  hung  out,  describing  under  a 
penalty  what  he  was  fit  to  teach,  and  in  addition 
sometimes  a  signboard  with  the  word  '  School ' 
was  exhibited,  along  with  a  painting  representing 
the  schoolmaster  himself  in  the  midst  of  his 
pupils.  Occasionally  a  rod  and  ferule  were  paint- 
ed on  the  signboard,  with  some  appropriate  motto, 
such  as  'Cheap  Wisdom,'  etc.  The  middle  and 
poorer  kinds  of  children's  schools  in  the  Dutch 
towns  consisted  generally  of  low,  small  apart- 
ments, on  the  second  story,  with  an  outlook  on  a 
dirty  lane  or  courtyard,  and  sometimes  even  of  a 
damp  cellar.  In  many  cases  there  were  separate 
apartments  for  the  children  of  the  richer  and 
poorer  classes.  Oftentimes  the  school  apartment 
served  as  a  sleeping  or  sitting  room,  and  frequent- 
ly the  mistress  kept  a  small  shop  for  the  sale  of 
dainties  which  the  children  purchased.  If  she 
could  not  read,  she  merely  drilled  the  children 
from  memory  in  the  alphabet,  the  Lord's  prayer, 
the  ten  commandments  and  the  creed,  until  the 
children  could  repeat  them  by  heart,  without  hav- 
ing learned  to  read  them." 

Long  before  the  Synod  of  1586  had 
issued  its  decree  England  was  dotted  all 
over  with  free  grammar  schools.  Twenty- 
two  years  before,  Ascham  had  published 
his  "Schoolmaster."  Five  years  before, 
in  1 58 1,  Doctor  Mulcaster,  Head  Master 
of  Merchant  Taylor's  School,  one  of  those 
endowed  grammar  schools,  had  published 
his  book  on  education,  called  by  the 
quaint  name  "  Positions,"  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  books  on  education  ever  writ- 
ten by   an   Englishman.      He    depicts  a 
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universal  desire  of  parents  of  all  classes 
to  have  their  children  educated,  and 
deprecates  it,  and  argues  at  length  in 
favor  of  limiting  the  higher  education  to 
a  selected  few  —  the  gifted  ones.  This 
was  fifty  years  before  the  Boston  emigra- 
tion. Surely  these  New  England  people 
had  no  need  to  go  to  Holland  to  find  in- 
spiration and  impulse. 

When,  in  1585,  that  famous  company 
of  Dutch  embassadors  came  to  London 
to  offer  the  sovereignty  of  the  new  nation 
to  Elizabeth,  accomplished  as  many  of 
them  were,  Elizabeth  herself  was  more 
than  their  peer  in  polite  learning  as  well 
as  in  statecraft,  and  the  courtiers  who 
surrounded  her  on  that  brilliant  occasion, 
Walsingham  and  Leicester  and  Burleigh 
and  Sydney,  were  as  learned  as  they  were 
brave,  and  not  a  whit  inferior  even  to 
Motley's  hero,  John  of  Barneveldt. 

But  what  of  the  Dutch  on  Manhattan 
Bland?  Did  Boston  learn  of  them? 
Historians  of  New  York  are  fond  of 
claiming  that  in  New  Amsterdam  there 
was  a  free  public  school  before  Boston 
called  Philemon  Pormort,  and  they  point 
to  the  documents  which  they  claim  show 
the  universality  of  education.  What  are 
the  facts? 

In  162 1  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany, under  whose  auspices  the  country 
was  settled  and  by  which  it  was  governed, 
bound  itself  to  maintain  good  and  fit 
preachers,  schoolmasters,  and  comforters 
of  the  sick.  In  1629,  in  its  Charter  of 
Liberties,  it  laid  upon  the  patroons  and 
colonists  an  obligation  to  provide  ministers 
and  schoolmasters.  In  1633  there  came 
over  with  the  new  governor,  William 
Kieft  —  Irving's  William  the  Testy  —  one 
Adam  Roelandsen,  a  schoolmaster.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  Classis  of  Amster- 
dam, paid  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany, and  kept  a  school  under  the  super- 
vision and  management  of  the  deacons 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  the 
colony.  That  school  has  been  in  exis- 
tence ever  since.  It  antedates  our  Bos- 
ton Latin  School  by  two  years.  But  it 
has  never  been  a  public  school  in  the 
Boston  sense.  It  is  to-day  what  it  has 
always  been,  a  school  for  the  children  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  New 
York.     It  is  doubtful  if  it  was  ever  free 


to  any  others,  for  there  were  private 
schools  co-existing  with  it,  almost  from 
the  beginning.  In  1649,  two  years  after 
our  school  law,  the  people  of  New  Amster- 
dam complained  that  no  schoolhouse  had 
yet  been  built ;  that  "  the  school  was 
kept  very  irregularly,  by  this  one  or  that, 
according  to  his  fancy,  as  long  as  he 
thinks  fit";  and  after  this  school  had 
been  in  existence  twenty-six  years,  in 
1659,  tne  people,  still  dependent  on  the 
foreign  company,  humbly  represent  that 
there  is  no  school  in  the  colony  where 
their  children  can  learn  Latin ;  that  there 
is  no  such  school  nearer  than  New  Eng- 
land ;  that  they  cannot  afford  to  hire  a 
Latin  master  from  New  England,  nor  to 
send  their  children  thither.  So  they  pray 
the  honorable  company  to  send  a  man 
capable  of  teaching  Latin.  The  company 
graciously  acceded  to  their  request,  and 
classical  learning  at  last  found  a  place 
among  the  good  burghers  of  New  Amster- 
dam. But  before  this  time  there  were 
half  a  score  of  flourishing  Latin  schools 
in  Massachusetts,  and  seventeen  classes 
had  been  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege. 

Coming  back,  now,  from  this  extended 
survey  of  education  in  the  old  world  to 
answer  the  question,  "  Where  did  Massa- 
chusetts Puritans  get  their  ideas  of  popu- 
lar education?"  we  observe  that  they 
did  not  evolve  those  ideas  from  their 
own  consciousness.  Neither  the  com- 
pulsory policy  nor  the  arguments  by 
which  it  was  supported  were  of  their  own 
originating.  Neither  were  they  pioneers 
in  the  scope  of  the  education  which  they 
proposed.  All  these  matters  had  been 
under  discussion  for  a  century,  in  the 
literature  of  the  Reformation.  Their 
neighbors  in  Scotland  and  on  the  continent 
had  already  reduced  their  principles  to 
practice,  while  in  the  elementary  and 
grammar  schools  of  England  they  had 
themselves  received  an  education  which 
they  would  make  universal.  When  we 
say  that  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts 
brought  from  the  old  world  their  ideas  of 
education  and  of  schools,  we  have  not 
stripped  them  of  their  glory.  In  Germany 
and  in  Holland  and  in  Scotland,  schools 
were  imposed  upon  the  people  by  author- 
ity.    The  compulsion  came  from  princes, 
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synods,  parliaments.  But  in  Massachu- 
setts the  people  established  the  educa- 
tional system  for  themselves  and  their 
posterity.  Edward  Everett  declared  that 
the  Massachusetts  Assembly  which  ap- 
propriated ^400. to  found  Harvard  Col- 
lege, was  the  first  body  in  which  the  peo- 
ple by  their  representatives  ever  gave 
their  own  money  to  found  a  place  of 
education. 

More  than  this,  Germany,  Holland, 
Scotland  and  England  were  old  communi- 
ties. The  people  were  comfortably  set- 
tled in  old  ancestral  homes.  They  were 
worshipping  'in  churches  rich  with  the 
tributes  of  mediaeval  piety,  and  hallowed 
by  the  sacraments  of  centuries.  Social 
and  domestic  relations  were  crystallized 
into  shape  by  immemorial  customs.  In- 
dustries were  established  and  the  currents 
of  trade  were  in  the  main  flowing  in 
channels  worn  long  before.  While  great 
political  questions  were  still  in  agitation, 
the  ordinary  course  of  civil  administration 
was  settled,  and  for  each  nation  there 
was  a  common  law  whose  precedents  were 
hoary  with  age,  and  under  whose  shelter 
the  people  found  a  satisfactory  measure 
of  security.  What  a  contrast  to  all  this 
did  Massachusetts  present  in  1647  !  But 
a  few  years  before,  their  homes  were  of 
logs  and  their  metropolitan  church  was 
plastered  with  mud  and  roofed  with  straw. 
They  were  clearing  lands,  building  roads 
and  bridges,  mills  and  fish-weirs.  They 
were  exploring  the  wilderness  for  new 
sites  for  settlement,  and  searching  for 
new  resources  to  develop.  All  social 
relations  were  demanding  readjustment 
under  the  new  conditions.  New  problems 
were   constantly    arising    in    church    and 


state.  The  familiar  common  law  needed 
to  be  supplemented  by  much  special 
legislation,  which,  though  homely,  was 
essential  to  the  good  order  of  the  com- 
munity. More  perplexing  than  all  this 
were  the  questions  forced  upon  them  by 
intruders  and  dissentients ;  and  outside 
of  all  were  the  perpetual  menaces  to 
their  very  existence  from  the  savages 
around  them,  and  from  their  ecclesiastical 
and  political  enemies  across  the  water. 

Herein  is  the  superabounding  glory  of 
these  men ;  not  that  they  had  convic- 
tions, for  these  they  shared  with  a  great 
multitude  ;  but  that  they  had  the  cour- 
age of  their  convictions,  and  that  that 
courage  mounted  with  the  occasion. 
Not  the  pressure  of  material  needs,  not 
poverty,  not  domestic  nor  foreign  compli- 
cations, not  fightings  within  nor  fears 
without,  not  any  or  all  of  these  blinded 
them  for  a  moment  to  the  necessity  of 
educating  their  children,  nor  hindered 
them  for  a  moment  in  making  the  com- 
pletest  provision  for  it.  From  the  hour  in 
which  they  set  foot  in  Massachusetts,  they 
felt  that  they  had  a  country ;  and  they 
began  to  plan  for  posterity  before  the 
grass  was  yet  green  on  the  graves  of  the 
earliest  victims  of  the  first  New  England 
winter,  who,  as  Cotton  Mather  said  of  the 
sweet  Lady  Arbella  Johnson,  "  took  New 
England  in  their  way  to  Heaven."  WThen 
we  consider  the  provision  for  education 
made  during  the  first  seventeen  years  of 
the  history  of  this  commonwealth,  we 
honor  the  fathers  for  their  faith,  their 
patriotism,  their  courage  and  their  liberal- 
ity, more  even  than  for  the  largeness  of 
their  views  and  the  profound  sagacity  of 
their  plans. 
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CONCERNING  New  England  art  as  represented 
at  the  World's  Fair,  to  which  attention  has  been 
directed  in  the  pages  of  the  New  England  Mag- 
azine,—  while  we  may  have  reason  to  felicitate 
ourselves  over  much  cleverness  and  technical  ex- 
cellence displayed,  is  it  not  imperative,  both  for 
our  artists  and  for  our  public,  that  we  should 
note  and  lament  one  cardinal  defect?  No  defect, 
it  seems  to  us,  could  be  so  great  in  an  exhibition 
meant  to  be  representative  :  it  is  in  no  real  way 
representative  of  the  New  England  life  and 
thought  and  feeling  in  the  midst  of  which  it  has 
been  born,  and  for  which  it  is  supposed  to  speak. 
All  great  art, —  the  pictures  and  the  sculpture 
which  have  had  vitality  enough  to  endure  and  to 
be  treasured  by  later  generations  in  galleries  and 
museums,  the  cathedrals  to  which  we  pilgrimage, 
—  has  been  great  because  it  has  been  a  true  ex- 
pression of  the  dominant  feeling  of  the  people, 
among  whom,  in  Athens,  in  Italy,  in  Holland,  on 
the  Rhine,  it  came  into  existence.  It  is  still,  al- 
though in  less  degree,  for  revelations  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  and  the  English  mind,  the  French 
mind,  the  Flemish  or  the  German  mind,  that  we 
go  to  the  Royal  Academy,  to  the  Salon,  to  Brus- 
sels, Berlin  and  Munich.  But  what,  we  ask,  would 
the  man  from  Munich,  or  Berlin,  or  Brussels, 
from  London  or  Paris,  from  Melbourne,  Rio 
Janeiro,  or  Japan,  learn  of  the  New  England 
people,  of  the  life  and  thought  and  feeling  of 
New  England,  from  the  collection  of  paintings 
which  has  gone  to  represent  New  England  art  at 
Chicago,  and  which  we  had  the  privilege  of  view- 
ing in  Boston  before  it  went?  What  is  there, 
with  slight  exceptions,  in  the  subjects  treated  or 
in  the  pervading  spirit,  to  show  that  the  exhibi- 
tion represents  New  England  rather  than  another 
quarter,  American  or  not  American,  whose  his- 
tory, traditions  and  character  are  as  unlike  those 
of  New  England  as  Britain  is  unlike  Brittany? 

We  certainly  do  not  demand  of  the  Boston 
artist,  any  more  than  we  demand  of  the  London 
artist,  that  he  should  never  go  abroad, —  to  Brit- 
tany, to  Paris,  *or  to  Pekin.  For  anything  that 
shows  that  he  transcends  parochialism  and  be- 
comes a  citizen  of  the  world  we  are  heartily 
grateful.  We  do  not  desire  that  he  shall  make 
statues  simply  of  Winthrop  and  Sam  Adams  and 
Daniel  Webster,  paint  scenes  —  if  he  will  paint 
battle  scenes  —  simply  from  Lexington  and  Bun- 
ker Hill,  or  have  his  eyes  open  to  no  beauties 
but  those  of  the  White  Mountains,  the  Berkshire 
Hills  or  Boston  Common.  The  fancy  of  Phidias 
was  as  often  on  Olympus  as  in  the  agora;  and  the 
figures  painted  by  the  great  painters  of  Florence 
and  of  Rome  walked  chiefly  not  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber  and  the  Arno,  but  by  Galilee  and  Jor- 
dan. But  these  men  stood  firmly  on  Italian  soil 
and  Greek  soil;  they  thought  as  artists  Greek  and 
Italian  thoughts;  they  were  an  organic  part  of 
Greek  and  Italian  life.  They  were  indigenous, 
but  not  parochial;  had  they  been  parochial,  they 
would  not  have  tried  to  cure  their  own  parochial- 
ism by  getting  into  another.  If  the  painter  left 
Florence,  it  was  not  for  anv  Paris,  but  for  Palestine 


or  for  heaven;  albeit  if  good  tools  or  skillful  meth- 
ods could  be  acquired  from  Venice  or  from  Ghent, 
that  surely  was  well. 

But  the  lines  fell  unto  the  Florentine,  it  will  be 
urged,  in  pleasant  places;  he  had  a  goodly  heri- 
tage; he  breathed,  and  the  Athenian  breathed, 
an  art  atmosphere  —  and  we  have  not  an  art  at- 
mosphere. It  is  too  true.  It  is  as  natural  that 
our  painters  should  pant  for  Paris  as  that  our  mu- 
sicians, unsatisfied  with  Lowell  Mason  and  Henry 
K.  Oliver,  should  pant  for  Wagner  and  Schu- 
mann, for  Leipzig,  Vienna  and  Bayreuth.  Had 
we  been  Scythians  or  even  Frenchmen  with  art 
instincts  in  the  days  of  Raphael  and  Michael  An- 
gelo,  we  should  certainly  have  longed  for  Flor- 
ence and  Rome,  and  tried  to  get  there.  We 
cannot  learn  too  much  of  masters;  we  cannot 
keep  in  too  close  and  sympathetic  relations  with 
them.  But  we  should  never  have  had  an  Ameri- 
can literature  if  Emerson  and  Lowell  and  Whit- 
tier  had  not  believed  in  America  and  in  them- 
selves, and  stood  on  their  own  feet;  their  courage 
and  originality  in  no  way  detracted  from  their 
reverence  and  culture.  We  shall  never  have  a  strong 
musical  life  until  our  musicians — loving  Bee- 
thoven as  well  as  Lowell  loved  Shakespeare  and 
Dante  —  stand  on  their  own  feet.  And  we  shall 
never  have  an  exhibition  of  New  England  paint- 
ings that  will  be  in  any  real  way  an  expression  of 
New  England  or  of  America,  or  in  any  serious  or 
important  way  take  hold  of  the  people  or  enlist 
their  interest,  as  Emerson  and  Lowell  and  Whit- 
tier  take  hold  of  them,  until  our  painters  —  going 
to  Paris  or  to  Barbison  as  often  as  they  please, 
and  keeping  in  touch  with  every  fruitful  foreigner 
from  Masaccio  to  Watts  —  stand  on  their  own 
feet  and  look  out  upon  the  world  from  the  win- 
dows of  their  own  home.  Athens  and  Florence 
and  Holland  and  Paris  were  not  born  with  an  art 
atmosphere;  they  created  it  —  and  they  created 
it  by  first  beginning  to  create  it,  by  confidence 
and  faith  and  patriotism,  by  opening  their  eyes  to 
look  outward  and  inward,  by  respecting  the  mag- 
nificent material  that  crowded  about  them,  pray- 
ing to  be  used. 

In  the  exhibition  of  New  England  art  at  the 
World's  Fair  —  the  exhibition  which  we  have 
been  viewing  in  Boston,  the  most  ambitious  and 
comprehensive  local  exhibition  of  recent  years  — 
there  was  almost  nothing  to  show  that  our  artists 
had  any  consciousness  of  the  magnificent  material 
which  crowds  about  them,  nothing  to  show  that 
they  live  in  the  New  England  capital,  that  they 
visit  the  New  England  farm,  that  they  read  the 
New  England  poets,  that  they  inherit  the  New 
England  history  and  traditions,  that  they  know 
their  own  neighbors,  or  are  themselves  New 
England  men  and  women.  They  are  "  citizens 
of  no  mean  city."  Boston  is  theirs  —  as  fair  a 
town  as  lies  under  the  blue  sky;  her  strong  in- 
tellectual life  pulsates  about  them;  her  busy 
crowds  surge  past  her  old  graveyards,  where  the 
fathers  sleep  amid  the  ambition  and  the  din;  her 
bankers  and  her  bankers'  daughters  pass  through 
the  portal  to  worship  with  the  ghosts  of  Governor 
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Dudley  and  Sir  Edmund  Andros;  Harvard  is  at 
her  gates,  and  a  hundred  groups  of  students, 
with  their  prophetic  faces  —  boj  s  from  Beacon 
Hill,  girls  from  the  Illinois  prairies  —  meet  the 
artist  and  pass  him  on  his  way  to  his  studio; 
Italian,  Spaniard.  Jew  and  Greek,  France,  Ire- 
land. Africa  and  Asia  jostle  him  at  the  street 
corner,  at  the  city  hall  and  at  the  ballot-box,  in 
their  pathetic  and  defiant  efforts  to  make  them- 
selves one  with  the  Yankee  and  the  Yankee  one 
with  them;  sailors  and  ships  from  London  and 
from  the  Mediterranean,  from  Scandinavia  and 
the  Equator,  from  Florida  and  Maine,  swarm  in 
her  harbor;  the  sun  dances  on  the  bright  boats 
which  carry  her  merry-makers  to  Nantasket  and 
Nahant,  and  the  moon  shines  down  on  them,  long- 
ing to  hold  the  picture,  as  they  come  home,  singing 
their  songs,  among  the  spectral  sails  and  spars,  at 
night;  sun  and  moon  look  gladly  down  on  Bos- 
ton Common,  and  on  the  young  men  and  maid- 
ens on  the  roads  to  Milton  and  to  Newton;  the 
Old  South  Meeting  House  and  Faneuil  Hall  are 
eloquent  with  voices  of  the  coloriial  time,  of  the 
great  town-meetings  of  the  Revolution,  and  of 
the  Anti-slavery  conflict;  to  the  man  who  sees, 
Winthrop  and  Vane,  Hancock  and  Adams,  Phil- 
lips and  Sumner  still  walk  these  Boston  streets  — 
and  Hawthorne  and  Longfellow,  Motley  and 
Prescott,  Thackeray  and  Dickens  still  drop  in  at 
the  Old  Corner  Bookstore.  But  who  among  the 
painters  sees  these  things;  who  among  them  has 
his  eyes  open  to  Boston  history  or  to  Boston  life; 
who  among  them  all,  from  the  old  time  to  the 
new,  has  ever  gained  renown  or  has  gained  notice 
as  a  Boston  painter,  a  painter  of  Boston  scenes 
or  of  pictures  in  which  the  Boston  spirit  lives? 
How  many  among  them  all  have  been  strong 
New  England  painters,  painters  of  New  England 
nature,  of  New  England  history  and  New  Eng- 
land life?  The  Cape  Cod  captain,  the  Cape  Ann 
fisherman,  the  New  Hampshire  farmer,  the  coun- 
try church,  the  country  school,  the  country  store, 
the  summer  hotel,  the  winter  sport,  the  college  on 
the  Connecticut,  the  factory  on  the  Merrimac, 
man  and  woman,  boy  and  girl,  our  rich  and  our 
poor,  Fall  River  and  Newport,  the  hunter  in 
Maine  woods,  Katahdin,  Kennebec  and  Winni- 
gee,  witchcraft,  the  Quaker  martyr,  the 
Narragansett  Indian,  the  Scotch  slave,  the 
royal  governor,  the  Puritan  home,  Plymouth, 
Salem  and  Concord  —  these,  we  say,  crowd  about 
us,  praying  to  be  used,  and  are  not  used.  Millet 
would  have  seen  pictures  enough  in  a  week's  out- 
ing up  the  Merrimac  and  on  the  farms  and  vil- 
lages around  Squam  Lake,  to  have  kept  his  brush 
busy  for  a  year;  but  our  artists  do  not  go  to  Squam 
Lake  and  Sandwich  Centre  —  they  go  to  Brittany 
and  Barbison.  Whittier's  eyes  were  open  to 
things;  Hawthorne's  eyes  were  open,  and 
Emerson's,  and  Lowell's;  Longfellow  wrote  "Miles 
Standish "  and  "Evangeline'  and  "The  New 
England  Tragedies";  Howells's  eyes  are  open, 
and  the  story  writers' —  and  we  have  a  literature. 
But  our  painters'  eyes  are  not  yet  open,  and  we 
have  not  an  art, —  an  art  that  appeals  to  the  people 
and  moves  them,  an  art  that  is  a  public  possession, 
but  only  an  art  that  is,  a  luxury,  whose  fitting 
shrine  is  a  club  with  stuffed  chairs  and  admission 
by  ticket  only. 


Are  our  artists  to  blame?  Chiefly  our  society 
is  to  blame.  Until  this  very  latest  time  it  has 
hardly  been  possible  for  the  artist  to  come  into 
valid  and  organic  relations  with  the  public, —  stim- 
ulating and  disciplining  relations.  His  pictures 
are  not  published,  as  the  poem  and  the  story  are 
published.  The  statues  of  Phidias  and  the  paint- 
ings of  Raphael  were  published  as  truly  as  the 
plays  of  Sophocles  or  Shakespeare;  but  the 
works  of  our  American  artists,  for  the  most  part, 
have  not  been  published,  but  parlored.  The  par- 
lor, not  the  public,  not  the  people,  has  been  their 
patron.  They  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  the 
public  censorship,  the  public  strictures  or  the 
public  praise.  We  believe  that  the  C  entury  and 
Harper's  Magazine  and  Scribner's  Magazine  are 
of  greater  advantage  to  the  American  artist  to- 
day, are  doing  more  for  the  development  of 
American  art,  than  all  the  parlors  and  ail  the 
clubs.  What  our  art  needs,  as  what  so  much 
else  in  our  life  needs,  is  to  be  made  more  popular, 
more  public,  to  be  brought  into  closer  and  more 
vital  touch  with  the  people,  to  be  informed  with 
a  true  public  spirit. 

Whatever  else  is  to  be  said  of  our  art,  speaking 
of  it  now  as  represented  by  the  New  England 
paintings  recently  exhibited  in  Boston  and  sent  to 
Chicago,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  vulgar.  We 
could  almost  wish  that  it  were  to  a  greater  extent, 
because  where  there  is  vulgarity  there  is  apt  to 
be  at  any  rate  virility.  Yet  we  surely  would  not 
say  that  this  New  England  exhibition  did  not  re- 
veal virility.  But  it  is  a  virility  unaroused,  con- 
fined, perfumed  and  drugged,  without  adequate 
scope  and  chance,  without  adequate  provocation, 
invitation  and  inspiration,  without  an  adequate 
public,  a  public  like  theirs  who  give  us  our 
poetry,  our  stories  and  our  plays.  The  American 
stage  does  certainly  appeal  to  the  American 
people,  as  the  art  exhibition  does  not  appeal.  And 
it  will  be  said, —  it  has  lately  been  said,  with  power 
and  with  truth,  by  our  first  Boston  dramatic  critic, 

—  that  the  characteristic  and  the  curse  of  our 
theatres  to-day,  popular  as  never  before,  thronged 
by  the  people  as  never  before,  is  not  immorality 

—  the  plays  for  the  most  part  are  painfully 
"  moral,"  much  more  so  than  the  average  litera- 
ture of  the  news-stand  and  the  railway  train  — • 
not  immorality,  but  vulgarity.  The  cheap  and 
commonplace  and  poor  —  this  is  what  is  given 
the  people  in  the  theatres,  just  as  it  is  given  them 

—  fur  the  critic  recognizes  the  kindred  fact  —  in 
the  books  which  sell  by  the  hundred  thousand  in- 
stead of  by  the  ten  thousand  or  the  thousand. 
Yet  who  is  to  blame  for  the  vulgar  play?  The 
people?  Yes,  the  people.  But  the  people  chiefly, 
the  people  altogether?  It  is  popular  and  easy 
to  make  "  the  people  "  the  scapegoats  for  all  the 
derelictions,  the  venality  and  vulgarity  of  every 
public  servant.  "  The  people  want  the  bad  news- 
paper—  and  they  get  it;  they  want  the  poor 
play— and  they  get  it."  We  hold  that  the  people 
in  all  this  are  constantly  and  monstrously  outraged 
and  prostituted  —  never  so  much  as  by  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  their  intellectual  interests^  or 
who  undertake  to  provide  for  these.  Behind 
every  venal  and  vulgar  newspaper  or  magazine 
will  be  found  a  venal  and  vulgar  counting-room ; 
behind  every  vulgar  play  will   be   found  a  vulgar 
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manager.  There  is  complacency  and  smug  con- 
tent a  thousand  times  in  the  counting-room  and 
behind  the  scenes,  when  before  the  scenes  and  at 
the  breakfast-table  there  is  hunger,  dyspepsia,  and 
disgust.  With  all  that  is  vulgar  and  poor  in  the 
taste  of  the  people,  with  all  the  popularity  and 
patronage  (never  so  great  as  now)  which  the 
vulgar  play  has,  the  vulgar  newspaper  and  the 
vulgar  book,  there  was  never  a  time,  we  believe, 
when  the  best  newspaper  and  the  best  book  could 
count  on  so  many  glad  readers,  the  best  play  on 
so  many  glad  hearers,  as  in  America  to-day. 
Whenever,  in  the  midst  of  the  wearying  vulgar- 
ities and  inanities,  there  has  come  this  winter 
to  our  stage  any  reality,  one  thing  that  had  in  it 
the  true  touch  of  nature, — whenever  this  comes 
and  the  people,  in  the  congestion  and  hurry  of 
their  lives,  get  valid  tidings  of  it,  do  they  not 
flock  to  it,  —  have  they  not  surely  done  it?  We 
wrong  the  people  every  way;  we  trust  them  too 
little,  —  not  too  much.  Men  think  they  cannot  be 
trusted  in  religion,  and  so  are  esoteric  and  parsi- 
monious with  the  truth;  but  there  is  more  original 
sin  in  the  priests  than  in  the  people;  the  gods  are 
honester  and  better  bred.  Men  think  the  people 
care  only  for  poor  music,  if  for  music  at  all  — 
that  if  they  go  to  hear  the  best,  it  is  a  whim  and 
to  be  "in  fashion";  but  Mr.  Nikisch,  coming 
from  Leipzig,  tells  us,  as  Mr.  Gericke,  coming 
from  Vienna,  told  us  before,  that  there  is  no  public 
more  earnest,  more  persistent,  more  thoughtful 
and  sincere  in  its  love  of  the  noblest  music,  than 
our  own  :  men  and  women  with  minds  on  "  fash- 
ion "  do  not  listen  in  this  manner  through  the 
years.  Men  think  the  people  care  only  for  poor 
pictures,  and  that  it  is  vain  to  address  a  noble  art 
to  them;  and  so  the  painters  work  for  the  parlors, 
for  the  fortunate  and  luxurious  ones  who  have 
crossed  in  the  Etruria  and  have  colloquial  stock 
in  Burlington  House,  the  Champs  Elysees  and 
Mont  St.  Michel.  It  was  inevitable;  art,  it 
seems,  must  go  through  these  stages,  as  literature 
goes  through  them.  We  surely  do  not  decry 
the  service  to  our  artists  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  any  more  than  we  decry  the  service  to  our 
scholars  of  the  College  de  France  or  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin.  We  only  ask  that,  training  them- 
selves wherever  they  may,  hospitable  to  all  cul- 
ture, responsive  to  every  good  impulse  that  Eu- 
rope or  the  world  can  communicate,  they  be 
American  artists,  as  we  ask  that  our  scholars  be 
American  scholars.  We  ask  that  they  throw 
themselves  into  this  great  American  life,  that 
they  open  their  hearts  to  it,  and  open  their  eyes 
to  it,  that  they  do  their  part,  with  Emerson  and 
Lowell  and  Whittier  and  Howells  and  Fiske,  to 
give  it  expression.  We  ask  that  they  address 
themselves  to  the  American  people.  The  time 
when  they  could  not  do  it  is  now  at  least  passing. 
They  need  fear  no  longer  surely  to  do  their  best, 
any  more  than  the  poet  need  fear  it, — which 
he  never  did;  their  best  is  not  too  good  for  the 
people.  The  hour  of  opportunity  is  striking; 
and  the  opportunity  will  be  the  greater  according 
as  they  go  out  to  meet  it  in  a  great  way.  Let 
the  smell  of  jockey  club  and  musk  give  way  to 
the  clover  and  the  west  wind.  Let  the  parlor 
give  way  to  the  nation  in  the  mind  of  the  Amer- 
can  artist.     He  may  wake  to  find  that  his  hold 


on  the  parlor  itself  wtis  never  so  strong — for  the 
parlor  too  is  not  without  blood  and  brains. 


Notes  on  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

Ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Francis  S.  Drake  made  a 
careful  collection  of  letters  and  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  shipment  of  tea  to  the  American  colo- 
nies in  1773,  which  he  published,  with  a  histor- 
ical introduction,  brief  biographical  notices  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Boston  tea  party,  so  far  as 
known,  and  many  portraits  and  other  illustrations, 
under  the  title  of  "Tea  Leaves."  This  volume 
remains  the  great  repository  of  facts  concerning 
that  famous  episode  in  Boston  and  American  his- 
tory; and  to  it  we  are  indebted  for  material  for 
many  of  the  illustrations  to  Dr.  Abbot's  article  in 
the  preceding  pages,  as  well  as  for  the  following 
notes. 

The  opposition  which  resulted  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  tea  was  organized  chiefly  in 
the  Long  Room  Club,  as  it  was  called,  whose 
place  of  meeting  was  on  Court  street  at  the  corner 
of  what  we  call  Franklin  avenue,  but  what  used  to 
be  called  Dassett's  or  Dorsett's  alley,  and  in  the 
North  End  Caucus,  a  body  composed  mostly  of 
mechanics,  organized  by  Dr.  Joseph  WTarren, 
whose  usual  place  of  meeting  was  at  William 
Campbell's  house  near  the  North  Battery,  but 
which  often  met  at  the  Green  Dragon  tavern, 
then  known  as  the  "  Freemasons'  Arms,"  in 
Union  Street.  Here  the  committees  of  public 
service  were  formed,  and  measures  of  defence 
and  resolves  for  the  destruction  of  the  tea  dis- 
cussed. "  We  were  so  careful,"  says  Paul  Revere, 
"  that  our  meetings  should  be  kept  secret,  that 
every  time  we  met  every  person  swore  upon  the 
Bible  not  to  disclose  any  of  our  transactions  but 
to  Hancock,  Warren  or  Church  and  one  or  two 
more  leaders."  The  Masonic  Lodge  of  St.  An- 
drew held  its  meetings  at  the  Freemasons'  Arms, 
and  the  tradition  of  the  Lodge  is  that  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  tea  party  were  arranged  here, 
and  that  the  execution  of  them  was  committed 
mainly  to  the  North  End  Caucus,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  more  daring  of  the  "  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty." The  record  book  of  the  Lodge,  under 
date  of  November  30,  1773,  says:  "Lodge  met 
and  adjourned.  N.  B. — The  consignees  of  the 
tea  took  the  brethren's  time;"  and  on  the  event- 
ful 16th  of  December:  "The  Lodge  met  and 
closed  on  account  of  the  few  members  in  atten- 
dance. Adjourned  until  to-morrow  evening." 
Prominent  members  of  this  Lodge,  who  were  also 
active  "  Sons  of  Liberty  "  and  members  of  the 
tea  party,  were  Paul  Revere,  Edward  Proctor, 
Thomas  Chase,  Adam  Collson,  Samuel  Peck  and 
Thomas  Urann.  Later  members,  also  identified 
with  the  tea  party,  were  Samuel  Gore,  Daniel 
Ingersoll,  Henry  Purkitt,  Amos  Lincoln,  James 
Swan,  Robert  Davis,  Abraham  Hunt,  Eliphalet 
Newell  and  Nathaniel  Willis.  Other  prominent 
Freemasons  active  in  the  tea  affair  were  Dr. 
Warren  and  John  Rowe.  Among  the  members 
of  the  "  Long  Room  Club  "  were  Samuel  Adams, 
Hancock,  Warren,  Otis,  Church,  Dr.  Samuel 
Cooper  and  his  brother,  William  Cooper,  Thomas 
Dawes,    Samuel    Phillips    Savage,    Royal    Tyler, 
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Taul  Revere,  Thomas  Fleet,  John  Winthrop, 
William  Molineux,  and   Thomas  Melvill.      It    is 

said  that  some  oi  the  members  of  the  tea  party 
were  disguised  in  Edes  &  (.nils'  printing  office, 
under  the  Long  Room.  "Three  different  par- 
ties," says  Drake,  "one  or  two  of  whom  were 
disguised,  had  been  prepared  beforehand  for  this 
event  by  the  leaders."  Certain  it  is  that  there 
were  several  squads  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 
who  disguised  themselves  at  their  own  or  their 
neighbors'  houses,  and  who  then  rendezvoused  at 
points  previously  designated,  before  going  to  the 
wharf.  Quite  an  Indian  village  was  improvised 
at  the  junction  of  Hollis  and  Tremont  streets. 
John  Crane,  Joseph  Lovering  and  the  Bradlees 
occupied  opposite  corners  of  this  locality,  the 
house  and  carpenter  shop  of  Crane  adjoining  the 
residence  of  the  famous  Dr.  Mather  Byles.  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Bolter  and  Samuel  Fenno,  also  of 
the  tea  party,  were  near  neighbors  of  Crane  and, 
like  him,  were  carpenters.  Joseph  Lovering,  Jr., 
related  that  he  held  the  light  for  Crane  and  some 
of  his  neighbors,  to  disguise  themselves,  in 
Crane's  shop.  The  four  brothers  Bradlee  and 
their  brother-in-law  were  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion at  their  house  opposite."  This  house  is  still 
standing  —  the  wooden  house  at  the  corner  of 
Tremont  and  Hollis  streets.  In  his  biographical 
notice  of  the  Bradlees,  Drake  gives  the  following 
account  of  their  proceedings  on  the  eventful 
December  evening:  "Their  sister,  Sarah,  as- 
sisted her  husband,  John  Fulton,  and  her  broth- 
ers to  disguise  themselves,  having  made  prepara- 
tions for  the  emergency  a  day  or  two  beforehand, 
and  afterwards  followed  them  to  the  wharf  and 
saw  the  tea  thrown  into  the  dock.  Soon  return- 
ing, she  had  hot  water  in  readiness  for  them  when 
they  arrived,  and  assisted  in  removing  the  paint 
from  their  faces.  As  the  story  goes,  before  they 
could  change  their  clothes,  a  British  officer  looked 
in  to  see  if  the  young  men  were  at  home,  having 
a  suspicion  that  they  were  in  the  tea  business. 
He  found  them  in  bed,  and  to  all  appearance 
asleep,  they  having  slipped  into  bed  without  re- 
moving their  '  toggery,'  and  feigning  sleep.  The 
officer  departed  satisfied."  Boston  was  very  full 
of  adventures  such  as  this  on  the  night  of  the  tea 
party. 

The  Caucus  and  the  Long  Room  Club  were  lo- 
cal organizations  and  were  included  with  others 
in  the  larger  and  more  important  organization 
known  as  "The  Sons  of  Liberty,"  which  held  its 
meetings  under  Liberty  Tree,  in   the  open  space 

n  as  "  Liberty  Hall,"  at  the  junction  of 
Orange  (now  Washington)  and  Essex  streets, 
where  the  building  occupyiug  the  site  .is  now 
marked  by  a  sculptured  tree  (directly  opposite 
Boylston  street;.  The  first  public  meeting  of  the 
s';ri':s  of  meetings  leading  up  to  the  destruction 
of  the  tea  was  held  at  Liberty  Tree,  on  Wednes- 
day noon,  November  4,  1 773.  Five  hundred 
persons  assembled,  including  Samuel  Adams, 
John   Hancock  and  William  Phillips,  representa- 

of  Boston,  William  Cooper,  the  town  clerk, 
and  tli'.-  board  of  selectmen.  The  consignees  of  the 
tea,  failing  to  appear,  as  summoned,  were  waited 
on  by  a  committee  consisting  of  William  Moli- 
neux, Dr.  Warren  and  seven  others,  at  Clarke's 
warehouse    at    the    foot     of    King    (now    State) 


street.  As  the  committee  passed  the  town  house 
—  the  Old  State  House  —  Governor  Hutchinson, 
who  saw  the  procession,  says  that  "  they  were 
attended  by  a  large  body  of  the  people,  many  of 
them  not  of  the  lowest  rank."  Of  those  compos- 
ing the  gathering  at  Liberty  Tree,  the  consignees 
wrote  to  the  East  India  Company:  "They  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  people  of  the  lowest  rank;  very 
few  respectable  tradesmen,  as  we  are  informed, 
appeared  among  them.  The  selectmen  say  they 
were  present  to  prevent  disorder."  Mr.  Drake, 
commenting  upon  this,  says  :  "  There  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  political  assemblies  of  that  day, 
as  do  those  of  the  present  time,  fairly  represented 
the  body  of  the  people.  The  mechanics  of  Bos- 
ton, whatever  their  rank  in  the  social  scale,  were 
the  active  patriots  of  the  revolutionary  period." 
Molineux  was  the  spokesman  of  the  committee, 
at  Clarke's  warehouse.  "  From  whom  are  you  a 
committee?"  asked  Clarke.  "From  the  whole 
people,"  was  the  reply.  "  What  is  your  request?  " 
"  That  you  give  us  your  word  to  sell  none  of  the 
teas  in  your  charge,  but  return  them  to  London  in 
the  same  bottoms  in  which  they  were  shipped. 
Will  you  comply?"  "I  shall  have  nothing  to 
do  with  you,"  was  the  rough  and  peremptory  re- 
ply, in  which  the  other  consignees,  who  were  pres- 
ent, concurred.  Molineux  then  read  the  resolve, 
passed  at  Liberty  Tree,  declaring  that  those  who 
should  refuse  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
people  were  "  enemies  to  their  country,"  and 
should  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

This  was  the  first  crossing  of  swords.  The 
town-meeting  the  next  day  was  presided  over  by 
John  Hancock;  and  a  committee  from  this  meet- 
ing, consisting  of  the  moderator  himself,  the  se- 
lectmen of  the  town,  and  two  others,  waited  on 
the  consignees  to  request  them,  from  a  regard  to 
their  own  characters  and  the  public  peace,  imme- 
diately to  resign  their  appointment,  —  but  with 
unsatisfactory  results.  Other  committees,  of  which 
Samuel  Adams  was  the  leading  spirit,  carried  on 
equally  vain  negotiations. 

On  Saturday  Faneuil  Flail  was  again  crowded, 
and  there  was  some  display  of  hot  blood,  with 
one  cry  of  "To  arms  !" — but  self-control  was  main- 
tained. A  quiet  week  followed,  the  tea-ships 
nearing  the  harbor,  the  newspapers  filled  with 
strong  political  utterances.  Locke,  in  the  Boston 
Gazette,  said :  "  It  will  be  considered  by  Ameri- 
cans whether  the  dernier  resort  and  only  asylum 
for  their  liberties  is  not  an  American  Common- 
wealth." On  Sunday,  November  28,  the  Dart- 
mouth,  Captain  Hall,  owned  largely  by  the  Quaker 
Francis  Rotch,  arrived  in  the  harbor,  with  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  chests  of  tea,  and  anchored 
below  the  castle.  Great  excitement  spread  through 
the  town,  and  despite  the  rigid  New  England  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  the  selectmen  immedi- 
ately met  and  remained  in  session  until  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  the  expectation  of  a 
proposal  which  had  been  promised  from  the  con- 
signees to  lay  before  the  town.  But  the  con- 
signees were  not  to  be  found;  and  the  next  day 
they  left  Boston,  and  took  up  their  quarters  at 
Castle  William.  The  consignees  were  Mr.  Clarke, 
Mr.  Faneuil,  and  Thomas  and  Elisha  Hutchinson. 
The  Governor  advised  the  consignees  to  order 
the  vessels,  when   frlaey  arrived,  to  anchor  below 
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the  castle,  —  that  if  it  should  appear  unsafe  to  land 
the  tea,  they  might  go  to  sea  again;  and  when 
the  first  ship  arrived  she  anchored  there;  but  when 
the  master  came  up  to  town,  Adams  and  others,  a 
committee  of  the  town,  ordered  him  at  his  peril 
to  bring  his  ship  up  to  land  the  other  goods,  but 
to  suffer  no  tea  to  be  taken  out.  The  committee 
of  correspondence,  knowing  that  the  tea  once 
entered  it  would  be  out  of  the  power  of  the  con- 
signees to  send  it  back,  obtained  the  promise  of 
the  owner  not  to  enter  his  ship  till  Tuesday,  and 
authorized  Samuel  Adams  to  summon  the  people 
to  a  mass  meeting  the  next  morning.  The  jour- 
nals of  Monday  announced  that  the  Dartmouth 
had  anchored  off  Long  wharf,  and  that  other  ships 
might  soon  be  here.  They  also  contained  the 
following  call  for  a  public  meeting,  which  had 
already  been  printed  on  a  handbill  and  circulated 
through  the  town : 

"Friends!  Brethren!  Countrymen!  That  worst  of 
plagues,  the  detested  tea,  shipped  for  this  port  by  the 
East  India  Company,  is  now  arrived,  in  this?  harbor; 
the  hour  of  destruction  or  manly  opposition  to  the  machina- 
tions of  tyranny  stares  you  in  the  face ;  every  friend  to  his 
country,  to  himself,  and  posterity  is  now  called  upon  to 
meet,  at  nine  o'clock  this  day  (at  which  time  the  bells  will 
ring),  to  make  a  united  and  successful  resistance  to  this 
last,  worst  and  most  destructive  measure  of  administration. 
Boston,  November  29,  1773." 

Faneuil  Hall,  then  only  about  half  as  large  as 
now,  was  quite  inadequate  to  hold  the  concourse 
which  gathered  on  that  Monday  morning.  Jona- 
than Williams  was  moderator  of  this  meeting. 
The  selectmen  were  John  Scollay,  John  Hancock, 
Timothy  Newell,  Thomas  Newhall,  Samuel  Austin, 
Oliver  Wendell,  and  John  Pitts.  Samuel  Adams, 
Warren,  Hancock,  Dr.  Young  and  Molineux  took 
the  lead  in  the  debate.  For  the  better  accommo- 
dation of  the  people,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the 
Old  South  Meeting  House.  Some  of  the  speeches 
made  at  the  Old  South  were  violent,  others  were 
calm,  but  the  leaders  were  unanimous  upon  the 
question  of  sending  back  the  tea.  Hutchinson  said 
of  this  assembly  :  "  Although  it  consisted  princi- 
pally of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,  and  even 
journeymen  tradesmen  were  brought  to  increase 
the  number,  and  the  rabble  were  not  excluded,  yet 
there  were  divers  gentlemen  of  good  fortune 
among  them."  With  regard  to  the  speeches  he 
observes  :  "  Nothing  could  be  more  inflammatory 
than  those  made  on  this  occasion;  Adams  was 
never  in  greater  glory."  A  visitor  from  Rhode 
Island  who  attended  the  meeting,  speaking  of  its 
regular  and  sensible  conduct,  said  he  should  have 
thought  himself  rather  in  the  British  Senate  than 
in  the  promiscuous  assembly  of  the  people  of  a 
remote  colony. 

Dr.  Young,  speaking  at  this  meeting,  held  that 
the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  it  was  to  throw  it  over- 
board. This  was  the  first  suggestion  of  its  ulti- 
mate fate.  It  was  John  Rowe  who  exclaimed,  at 
the  great  meeting  of  December  16,  "Who  knows 
how  tea  will  mingle  with  salt  water?  " 

The  number  of  persons  taking  part  in  the 
work  at  the  wharf  is  variously  estimated,  —  the 
body  grew  between  the  Old  South  and  the  wharf; 
some  place  the  number  at  twenty  or  thirty,  and 
perhaps  this  was  the  size  of  the  party  which  started 
from  the  Old  South.  Hewes,  one  of  the  party, 
who  published  his  reminiscences  half  a  century  af- 


terwards, says  that  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  were  engaged,  divided  into  three 
equal  divisions,  with  a  captain  and  boatswain  for 
each.  Hewes's  whistling  talent  procured  him  the 
position  of  boatswain  in  his  party,  under  Captain 
Lendall  Pitts.  Some  were  disguised  as  Indians  or 
otherwise;  some  were  not  disguised  at  all.  They 
were  armed  with  hatchets  or  axes.  They  boarded 
the  ships,  and,  warning  their  crews  and  the  customs 
officers  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  in  less  than  three 
hours  time  had  broken  and  emptied  into  the  dock 
three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests  of  tea,  valued 
at  ;£i  8,000. 

All  was  done  in  plain  sight  of  the  British  squad- 
ron, which  lay  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant. Admiral  Montagu  witnessed  most  of  the 
affair  from  a  more  convenient  point  —  the  house 
of  a  Tory,  named  Coffin,  on  Atkinson  street,  near 
the  head  of  the  wharf.  Raising  the  window  as 
the  men  came  along,  he  said,  "  Well,  boys,  you 
have  had  a  fine,  pleasant  evening  for  your  Indian 
caper,  haven't  you?  But  mind,  you  have  got  to 
pay  the  fiddler  yet!"  "Oh,  never  mind!" 
shouted  Pitts,  "  never  mind,  squire  !  Just  come 
out  here,  if  you  please,  and  we'll  settle  the  bill  in 
two  minutes !  "  This  caused  a  shout,  the  fife 
struck  up,  the  admiral  put  the  window  down  in  a 
hurry,  and  the  company  marched  on.  So  far  as 
is  known,  only  a  single  person  was  ever  arrested 
—  a  Mr.  Eckley  —  and  he  was  never  brought  to 
trial. 

"The  deed,"  says  Drake,  "was  not  that  of  a 
lawless  mob,  but  the  deliberate  and  well-con- 
sidered act  of  intelligent  and  determined  men. 
So  careful  were  they  not  to  destroy  or  injure  pri- 
vate property,  that  they  even  replaced  a  padlock 
they  had  broken.  There  was  no  noise  nor  con- 
fusion. They  worked  so  quietly  and  systemati- 
cally that  those  on  shore  could  distinctly  hear  the 
strokes  of  the  hatchets.  As  soon  as  the  people 
learned  what  was  going  forward,  they  made  their 
way  to  the  scene  of  operations,  covering  the 
wharves  in  the  vicinity,  whence  they  looked  on  in 
silence  during  the  performance.  The  night  was 
clear,  the  moon  shone  brilliantly,  no  one  was 
harmed,  and  the  town  was  never  more  quiet. 
Next  day  the  Dorchester  (South  Boston)  shore 
was  lined  with  tea,  carried  thither  by  the  wind 
and  tide." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  a  long  wind- 
row of  tea,  "  about  as  big  as  you  ever  saw  of 
hay,"  was  seen  extending  from  the  wharves  down 
to  the  castle.  A  party  of  volunteers  turned  out 
in  boats  and  stirred  it  tip  in  the  "  pot  "  effectually. 
The  only  tea  known  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  wharf  that  night  was  in  the  shoes  of  Thomas 
Melvill.  A  sample  gathered  on  the  Dorchester 
shore  by  Dr.  Thaddeus  M.  Harris  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  cabinet  of  the  Antiquarian  Society 
at  Worcester.  One  O'Connor,  an  Irishman,  for- 
merly a  fellow-apprentice  with  Hewes,  attempted 
to  secrete  some  of  the  tea.  Hewes  noticed  a 
suspicious  movement  of  his  hands  along  the  lining 
of  his  coat,  and  informed  Pitts.  Catching  him 
by  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  Pitts  pulled  him  back  as 
he  was  trying  to  escape,  and  he  was  quickly  re- 
lieved of  his  cargo,  as  well  as  the  apparel  which 
contained  it,  and  a  few  kicks  were  applied  to 
hasten  his  retreat.     One  Withington,  of  Dorches- 
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tor.  having  taken  up  part  of  a  half-chest  which 
was  cast  up  on  Dorchester  Point,  was  waited  upon 
by  a  party  rjf  "  Indians,"  who  seized  the  chest 
and  brought  it  to  Boston  Common,  where  they 
committed  it  to  the  flames. 

The  scene  of  the  tea  party  is  thus  identified  by 
Mr.  Drake:  "  Where  is  now  the  wide  Atlantic 
Avenue,  the  old  footpath  under  Fort  Hill,  known 
as  Flounder  Lane,  and  afterwards  as  Broad  Street, 
wound  around  the  margin  of  the  water.  Sea 
Street  was  its  continuation  to  Wheeler's  Point 
(the  foot  of  Summer  Street).  Opposite  where 
Hutchinson  (now  Pearl)  Street  entered  Flounder 
Lane  was  Griffin's  Wharf.  The  laying  out  of 
Broad  Street  and  Atlantic  Avenue,  and  the 
consequent  widening  and  filling  in,  have  re- 
sulted in  obliterating  Griffin's  Wharf,  although 
in  Liverpool  Wharf  it  has  a  legitimate  suc- 
cessor. The  old  dock  logs  were  found  near 
the  centre  of  the  avenue.  The  coal  office  of  the 
Messrs.  Chapin  now  occupies  the  site  rendered 
memorable  by  the  exploit  of  the  Boston  tea  party." 

Perhaps  the  best  contemporaneous  account  of 
the  affair  was  that  in  the  Massachusetts  Gazette 
of  December  23.  This  account  is  given  by 
Drake,  as  well  as  extracts  from  other  Boston 
papers  and  the  accounts  of  many  eye-witnesses. 

The  names  of  more  than  one  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  tea  party  have  been  preserved;  Drake 
gives  one  hundred  and  twelve  names,  and  ninety- 
six  biographies  are  given  in  his  book.  "  Most 
of  them  were  mechanics  and  apprentices,  but 
they  were  mechanics  of  the  stamp  of  Revere, 
Howard,  Wheeler,  Crane  and  Peck,  men  who 
could  restrain  and  keep  in  due  subordination  the 
more  fiery  and  dangerous  element  always  present 
in  popular  demonstrations.  That  element  was 
not  wholly  absent  on  this  occasion,  for  Mackin- 
tosh, the  leader  in  the  Stamp  Act  riots,  was  pres- 
ent with  '  his  chickens,'  as  he  called  them,  and 
active  in  destroying  the  tea.  There  were  also 
professional  men,  like  Dr.  Young  and  Dr.  Story, 
and  merchants,  such  as  Molineux,  Proctor,  Mel- 
vill,  Palmer,  May,  Pitts  and  Davis,  men  of  high 
character  and  standing,  so  that  all  classes  were 
fairly  represented." 

David  Ki unison,  the  last  survivor  of  the  tea 
party,    whose    portrait    is    one    of    those    in    the 


group  which  accompanies  Dr.  Abbot's  article, 
died  at  Chicago  in  1852,  only  forty  years  ago,  at 
the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen.  George 
Robert  Twelves  Hewes,  who  has  given  us  (in 
"Traits  of  the  Tea  Party,"  by  B.  B.  Thatcher, 
published  in  New  York  in  1835)  tne  m°st  de- 
tailed account  we  have  of  the  destruction  of  the 
tea,  died  at  Richfield,  N.  Y.,  in  1840,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-eight.  Thomas  Melvill,  from  whose 
shoes  one  of  the  two  or  three  bits  of  the  tea  which 
have  been  preserved  was  taken  (now  in  the  pos- 
session of  descendants  in  Galena,  Illinois),  was  a 
major  in  the  Revolution  and  in  political  service 
afterwards,  and  was  also  long  connected  prom- 
inently with  the  Boston  fire  department.  He  was 
a  warm  friend  of  Samuel  Adams,  of  whom  he 
had  a  small  portrait,  by  Copley,  now  at  Harvard 
University.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1832, 
he  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Society.  He  is  remembered  by  the  older  citizens 
of  Boston  as  the  last  to  wear  in  Boston  a  cocked 
hat  and  small  clothes,  the  costume  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Herman  Melville,  the  author,  "was  his 
grandson;  and  Melville  Garden  at  Downer  Land- 
ing in  Hingham  perpetuates  his  name.  Pitts 
street  perpetuates  the  name  of  the  noted  family 
to  which  Lendall  Pitts  belonged.  Pitts's  wharf 
was  just  north  of  Faneuil  Hall  market.  The 
Pitts  mansion,  a  favorite  place  of  meeting  for  the 
Boston  patriots,  occupied  the  ground  now  cov- 
ered by  the  Howard  Athenaeum.  The  copy  of 
the  jocular  proclamation  of  the  "  King  of  the 
Mohawks,"  which  has  come  clown  to  us,  and  a 
fac-simile  of  which  is  given,  is  in  the  handwriting 
of  Edward  Proctor,  who  was  one  of  the  tea 
party.  Henry  Purkitt,  afterwards  a  colonel  in 
the  militia,  was  one  of  the  members  who  left 
reminiscences  of  the  affair.  Samuel  Sprague  was 
the  father  of  the  poet,  Charles  Sprague.  Joseph 
Lovering,  who  died  in  1848,  appears  to  have 
been  the  youngest  person  connected  with  the  tea 
party,  being  at  the  time  only  fifteen  years  of  age. 
These  names  —  of  those  whose  portraits  have 
been  preserved  and  are  given  —  are  by  no  means, 
all  of  them,  the  most  conspicuous  names  in  the 
company;  but  they  are  representative  names. 
The  best  known  name  in  the  company  is  that  of 
Paul  Revere. 
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By  Julius  H.    Ward. 


VR.  JEREMY  BELKNAP 

was  the  earliest  writer 
who  undertook  to  deal 
with  the  mountains  in 
the  northern  part  of 
New  Hampshire ;  and 
there  can  be  no  better 
introduction  to  them 
than  his  description, 
which  appeared  in  1792,  and  in  which 
he  refers  to  the  highest  peak  by  saying 
that  "  it  has  lately  been  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Mt.  Washington."  ]    He  says  : 

"  From  the"  earliest  settlement  of  the  country, 
the  White  Mountains  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  sorts  of  persons.  They  are  undoubtedly 
the  highest  land  in  New  England,  and  in  clear 
weather  are  discovered  before  any  other  land  by 
vessels  coming  in  to  the  eastern  coast;  but  by 
reason  of  their  white  appearance  are  frequently 
mistaken  for  clouds.  They  are  visible  on  the 
land  at  the  distance  of  eighty  miles  on  the  south 
and  southeast  sides;  they  appear  higher  when 
viewed  from  the  northeast;  and  it  is  said  they  are 
seen  from  the  neighborhood  of  Chamble  and 
Quebec.  The  Indians  gave  them  the  name  of 
Agiocochook.  They  had  a  very  ancient  tradition 
that  their  country  was  once  drowned,  with  all  its 
inhabitants,  except  one  Powow  and  his  wife,  who, 
foreseeing  the  flood,  fled  to  these  mountains, 
where  they  were  preserved,  and  that  from  them 
the  country  was  re-peopled.  They  had  a  super- 
stitious veneration  for  the  summit,  as  the  habita- 
tion of  invisible  beings; ,  but  they  never  ventured 
to  ascend  it,  and  always  endeavored  to  dissuade 
every  one  from  the  attempt.  From  them  and  the 
■captives,  whom    they  sometimes   led    to   Canada 

1  Belknap's  History  of  New  Hampshire,  Vol.  3,  p.  41. 


through  the  passes  of  these  mountains,  many  fic- 
tions have  been  propagated,  which  have  given 
rise  to  marvellous  and  incredible  stories;  partic- 
ularly it  has  been  reported  that  at  the  immense 
and  inaccessible  heights  there  have  been  seen 
carbuncles,  which  are  supposed  to  appear  lum- 
inous in  the  night.  Some  writers,  who  have 
attempted  to  give  an  account  of  these  mountains, 
have  ascribed  the  whiteness  of  them  to  shining 
rocks  or  a  kind  of  white  moss;  and  the  highest 
summit  has  been  deemed  inaccessible  on  account 
of  the  extreme  cold  which  threatens  to  freeze  the 
traveller  in  the  midst  of  summer.  Nature  has, 
indeed,  in  that  region  formed  her  works  on  a 
large  scale,  and  presented  to  view  many  objects 
which  do  not  ordinarily  occur.  A  person  who  is 
unacquainted  with  a  mountainous  country  can- 
not, upon  his  first  coming  into  it,  make  an  ade- 
quate judgment  of  heights  and  distances;  he 
will  imagine  everything  to  be  nearer  and  less  than 
it  really  is,  until  by  experience  he  learns  to  cor- 
rect his  apprehension  and  accommodate  his  eye 
to  the  magnitude  and  situation  of  the  objects 
around  him." 

This  is  good  Dr.  Belknap's  preliminary 
account  of  the  White  Mountains,  but  not 
all  that  he  says  concerning  them.  He 
describes  the  area  of  their  base  as 

"  an  irregular  figure,  the  whole  circuit  of  which 
is  not  less  than  sixty  miles.  The  number  of  sum- 
mits within  this  area  can  not  at  present  be  ascer- 
tained, because  the  country  round  them  is  a  thick 
wilderness.  The  greatest  number  that  can  be 
seen  at  once  is  at  Dartmouth,  on  the  northwest 
side,  where  seven  summits  appear  at  one  view,  of 
which  four  are  bald.  Of  these,  the  three  highest 
are  the  most  distant,  being  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  cluster;  one  of  these  is  the  mountain  which 
makes  so  majestic  an  appearance  all  along  the 
shore   of  the   eastern  counties  of  Massachusetts. 
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...  To  arrive  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  there 
is  a  continual  ascent  of  twelve  miles  from  the 
plain  of  Pigvvacket,  which  brings  the  traveller  to 
the  height  of  land  between  Saco  and  Amaris- 
coggin  rivers.  At  this  height  there  is  a  level  of 
about  a  mile  square,  part  of  which  is  a  meadow, 
formerly  a  beaver  pond,  with  a  dam  at  each  end. 
Here,  though  elevated  more  than  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  traveller  finds 
himself  in  a  deep  valley.  On  the  east  is  a  steep 
mountain,  out  of  which  issue  several  springs,  one 
of  which  is  the  fountain  of  Ellis  river,  a  branch 
of  the  Saco,  which  runs  south;  another,  of  Pea- 
body  river,  a  branch  of  the  Amariscoggin,  which 
runs  north.  From  this  meadow,  toward  the  west, 
there  is  an  uninterrupted  ascent  on  a  ridge,  be- 
tween two  deep  gullies,  to  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Washington." 

Mt.  Washington  had  often  been  as- 
cended before  Dr.  Belknap's  history  was 
written,  and  its  heights  were  well  known 
to  the  sturdy  settlers  in  that  region.  The 
earliest  recorded  ascent  was  made  in 
October,  1774,  and  its  summit  was  then 
described  as  a  large  area  called  "the 
plain."  A  ranging  company  who  as- 
cended the  highest  peak  April  29,  1735, 
found  the  snow  four  feet  deep  on  the 
northwest  side  ;  the  summit  was  almost 
bare  of  snow,  though  covered  with  white 
frost  and  ice,  and  a  small  pond  of  water, 
near    the    top,    was    hard    frozen.      The 


travellers  who  climbed  the  mountain  on 
the  6th  of  June  in  1774,  found  a  body  of 
snow  thirteen  feet  deep  and  so  hard  as 
to  bear  them,  and  on  the  19th  of  the 
same  month  they  found  the  snow  in  the 
same  spot  five  feet  deep.  In  the  first 
week  of  September,  1783,  two  men,  who 
attempted  to  ascend  the  mountain,  found 
the  bald  top  so  covered  with  snow  and 
ice,  then  newly  formed,  that  they  could 
not  reach  the  summit ;  "  but  the  snow  is 
seldom  fixed  upon  the  summit  until  the 
end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, but  from  that  time  it  remains 
until  the  next  July."  The  mountain  was 
no  kinder  in  July,  1784,  to  travellers  than 
it  has  been  to  mountaineers  since  that 
day. 

I  )r.  Belknap  had  a  great  deal  of  natural 
tenderness  for  the  White  Mountain  scenery 
and  expresses  it  in  terms  which  are  al- 
most poetic.  In  his  day  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Crawford  Notch  of  the 
Presidental  Range  was  then  commonly 
called  the  Notch  ;  in  its  narrowest  part  it 
measures  but  twenty-two  feet,  between 
two  perpendicular  rocks.  This  defile  was 
known  to  the  Indians,  who  formerly  led 
their  captives  through  it  to  Canada ;  but 
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it  had  been  forgotten  or  neglected  until 
the  year  1 77 1,  when  two  hunters  passed 
through  it,  and  gave  such  a  report  that 
the  proprietors  of  lands  on  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Connecticut  river  formed 
the  plan  of  a  road  through  it  to  Upper 
Coos  county,  from  which  it  is  distant 
twenty-five  miles.  Near  by  this  Notch 
the  Saco  river  begins  as  a  rivulet,  and 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  away  is  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  Ammonoosuc  river, 
the    other    source    being     high    up    on 


from  penetrating  to  exhale  it,  so  that  there  is  a 
constant  supply  of  water  deposited  in  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks,  and  issuing  in  the  form  of  springs 
from  every  part  of  the  mountain.  The  rocks 
which  compose  the  surface  of  the  mountain  are 
in  some  parts  slate,  in  others  Hint;  some  speci- 
mens of  rock  crystal  have  been  found,  but  of  no 
great  value;  no  limestone  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered, though  the  most  likely  rocks  have  been 
tried  with  aqua-fortis.  There  is  one  precipice,  on 
the  eastern  side,  not  only  completely  perpendicu- 
lar, but  composed  of  square  stones,  as  regular  as 
a  piece  of  masonry;  it  is  about  five  feet  high  and 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  length.  The  uppermost 
rocks  of  the  mountain  are  the  common  quartz,  of 
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Mt.  Washington,  near  the  Lakes  of  the 
Clouds.  In  later  times  the  Notch  was 
famous  as  the  home  of  Abel  Crawford, 
who  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  hardiest 
pioneers  among  the  White  Mountains. 

Of  the  flora  and  the  geology  of  Mt. 
Washington,  Dr.  Belknap  in  that  early 
time  said  : 

"  The  lower  part  of  the  mountain  is  shaded  by 
a  thick  growth  of  spruce  and  fir.  The  Surface  is 
composed  of  rocks,  covered  with  very  long  green 
moss,  which  extends  from  one  rock  to  another, 
and  is  in  many  places  so  thick  and  strong  as  to 
bear  a  man's  weight.  This  immense  bed  of  moss 
serves  as  a  sponge  to  retain  the  moisture  brought 
by  the  clouds  and  vapors  which  are  frequently 
rising  and  gathering  around  the  mountains;  the 
thick  growth  of  wood  prevents  the  rays  of  the  sun 


a  dark  grey  color;  when  broken,  they  show  very 
small  shining  specks,  but  there  is  no  such  appear- 
ance on  the  exterior  part.  The  eastern  side  of 
the  mountain  rises  in  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees, and  requires  six  or  seven  hours  of  hard 
labor  to  ascend  it.  Many  of  the  precipices 
are  so  steep  as  to  oblige  the  traveller  to  use  his 
hands  as  well  as  his  feet  and  to  hold  by  the. trees, 
which  diminish  in  size  till  they  degenerate  to 
shrubs  and  bushes;  above  these  are  low  vines, 
some  bearing  red  and  others  blue  berries,  and  the 
uppermost  vegetation  is  a  species  of  grass,  called 
winter-grass,  mixed  with  the  moss  of  the  rocks. 
Having  surmounted  the  upper  and  steepest  preci- 
pice, there  is  a  large  area  called  the  plain.  It  is 
a  dry  heath,  composed  of  rocks  covered  with 
moss,  and  bearing  the  appearance  of  a  frost  pas- 
ture in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  season.  In 
some  openings  between  the  rocks  there  are  springs 
of  water,  in  others  dry  gravel.  Here  the  grouse 
or  heath  bird   resorts,  and   is   generally    out    of 
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danger:  several  of  them  were  shot  by  some  trav- 
ellers in  October,  1774.  The  extent  of  this  plain 
is  uncertain:  from  the  eastern  side  to  the  foot  of 
the  pinnacle  or  sugar-loaf  it  is  nearly  level,  and 
may  be  walked  over  in  less  than  an  hour.  The 
sugar-loaf  is  a  pyramidal  heap  of  grey  rocks 
which  in  some  places  are  formed  like  winding 
steps.  This  pinnacle  has  been  ascended  in  an 
hour  and  a  half.  The  traveller  having  gained  the 
summit  is  recompensed  for  his  toil,  if  the  sky  be 
serene,  with  a  most  noble  and  extensive  prospect." 

These  extended  quotations  from  Dr. 
Belknap's  "  History  of  New  Hampshire  " 
are  given  at  this  length  because  they  are 
the  first  important  accounts  in  literature 
of  the  White  Mountains ;  and  they  com- 
pare remarkably  well  with  the  later  ac- 
counts which  are  furnished  by  modern 
tourists.  Mt.  Washington  was  formerly 
owned  by  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
but  when  Gov.  Harriman,  in  1867,  sold 
the  White  Mountains  for  a  song,  in  order 
to  enrich  the  government  coffers,  it  fell 
into  private  hands,  and  is  now  principally 
the  property  of  Mr.  Coe,  of  Bangor,  Me., 
and  of  the  Pingree  heirs.  Its  value  as 
timber  property  down  to  its  base  on  all 
sides  is  about  a  million  dollars;  and.  in 
private  hands  it  is  as  faithfully  cared  for 
as  it  would  be  if  the  State  owned  it  and 
it  were  managed   according  to  the   rules 


The  mountain  was  first  made  accessible 
by  a  bridle  path  which  Mr.  Ethan  Allen 
Crawford  cut  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Clinton  in 
1819.  In  1 82 1,  the  first  ladies  made  the 
ascent  of  Mt.  Washington ;  they  were 
three  in  number,  with  Ethan  Crawford  as 
their  guide.  They  proceeded  to  a  stone 
cabin  which  he  had  built  previously  near 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  there  they 
were  obliged  to  remain  for  several  days 
until  the  storm  cleared  off.  It  was  at 
about  this  time  that  Ethan  carried  a  lady 
two  miles  down  the  mountain  on  his 
shoulders.  It  was  no  uncommon  affair 
for  this  man  to  shoulder  one  of  his  own 
sex  and  carry  him  down  the  mountain ; 
but  to  make  a  cushion  of  coats  on  his 
right  shoulder,  and  to  fashion  a  side- 
saddle for  a  lady  who  had  sprained  her 
ankle  was  a  more  delicate  affair,  and 
Ethan  Crawford  was  prouder  of  that  feat 
than  of  anything  e)se  he  ever  did  except 
the  killing  of  bears.  The  first  horse  that 
ever  climbed  the  rocks  of  Mt.  Washing- 
ton had  for  a  rider  old  Abel  Crawford, 
the  father  of  this  White  Mountain  giant, 
who  was  then  (1840)  seventy-five  years 
old,  and  who  sat  proudly  upon  his  noble 
animal,  with  head  uncovered,  while  the 
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of  forestry.  There  is  no  danger  that  its 
great  cone  will  ever  be  robbed  of  its 
trees,  because  it  has  none,  and  the  lum- 
bering ;it  its  base,  or  rather  at  the  base 
of  the  Presidential  Range,  can  never  be 
carried  on  at  the  same  advantage  that  it 
can  be  developed  at  points  more  favor- 
able to  the  lumbermen  and  more  easy  of 
access  to  the  railroad. 


wind    played    lightly  with    his    venerable 
white  locks. 

The  very  first  ascent  of  Mt.  Washing- 
ton is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Walter 
Neal  as  early  as  the  year  1632,  but  the 
mountain  was  really  but  little  known  until 
1642,  when  an  Irishman,  with  two  Indians, 
went  to  the  top,  travelling  all  the  way 
from  Saco  on  foot,  and  making  the  journey 
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in  eighteen  days.  What  is  called  Craw- 
ford Notch  was  discovered  very  early  by 
the  Indians  and  by  the  first  settlers  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  but  for  a  long  time  it 
was  unknown  and  forgotten.  It  was 
finally  re-discovered  by  two  hunters,  Nash 
and  Sawyer,  who  drove  a  moose  up  the 
wild  mountain-stream,  and  found,  to  their 
dismay,  that  instead  of  being  captured  in 
the  deep  gorge,  he  passed  along  an  ancient 
Indian  trail  to  a  little  meadow  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  first  goods  brought  up  the  Notch 
was  a  barrel  of  rum,  which  was  given  to 
Captain  Rosebrook  by  a  Portland  mer- 
chant on  condition  that  he  would  get  it 
up  through  the  Notch.  The  record  says 
that  after  crossing  the  Saco  river  twenty- 
two  times,  with  a  horse  and  two  poles  and 
several  men,  he  succeeded  in  getting  as 
much  of  the  rum  up  beyond  the  Notch 
as  was  not  used  in  the  enterprise.  The 
first  produce  ever  carried  through  the 
Notch  was  a  barrel  of  tobacco.  The  first 
house  built  below  the  Notch  was  the 
Willey  House,  erected  in  the  year   1793. 

Formerly,  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Washing- 
ton was  made  on  the  eastern    side.     It 


was  a  walk  of  eight  or  ten  miles  through 
the  woods,  the  diminutive  trees,  and  then 
a  tussle  through  the  spruce  and  fir  scrub 
until  one  passed  above  the  tree  line,  when 
it  was  an  almost  interminable  succession 
of  efforts  to  avoid  being  tripped  by  one 
rock  while  one  was  obtaining  a  foothold 
in  or  on  or  around  each  other.  In  those 
days  there  was  only  Ethan  Crawford's  rude 
stone  cabin  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Washing- 
ton, and  the  thought  that  a  man  could 
live  on  the  summit  had  never  been  seri- 
ously entertained. 

The  first  white  man  who  ever  dwelt 
near  the  White  Mountains  was  Thomas 
Crager,  with  his  daughter  Mary  Crager, 
who  was  stolen  by  the  Indians  and  taken 
away  by  a  member  of  the  Abnaki  tribe, 
whom  she  had  married  when  her  father 
found  her,  and  with  whom  she  was  living 
like  a  native  squaw.  The  daughter  did 
not  return  to  the  mountains,  and  there 
was  no  immediate  succession  to  this 
pioneer  and  his  family  in  the  White 
Hills. 

The  next  attempt  to  establish  a  resi- 
dence on  the  top  of  Mt.  Washington  was 
made  by  John  Coffin  Nazro,  who  erected 
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gateways  upon  all  the  bridle  paths  lead- 
ing to  the  peak,  and  exaeted  a  dollar  from 
every  person  who  attempted  to  come  to 
the  top.  This  was  in  1S59.  In  1852,  the 
Summit  House  was  built  by  two  enter- 
prising New  Englanders,  J.  S.  Hall  and 
L.  M.  Rosebrook  ;  and  the  next  summer 
the  Tiptop  House  was  erected  by  Samuel 
F.  Spalding  &  Co.  The  two  houses  were 
then  unitedly  managed  by  a  company  of 
hardy  mountaineers,  who  braved  the 
storms  and   the  fury  of  the   elements  in 


be  one  foot  in  eight.  The  engineer  who 
constructed  it  was  Mr.  Hitchcock.  This 
carriage  road  is  constantly  kept  up  and 
is  in  an  admirable  state  of  repair.  It 
is  badly  washed  every  season,  but  it  is 
constantly  renewed,  and  the  heavy  tolls 
make  it  a  source  of  income  to  its  owners. 
The  more  frequent  way  of  reaching  the 
summit  is  to  take  the  Mt.  Washington 
railway  at  the  base  on  the  western  side, 
and  to  make  the  ascent  by  the  cog-wheel 
locomotive,  which  goes  at  a  snail's  pace 
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order  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the 
moods  and  vagaries  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains. 

in  the  same  year,  June,  1853,  a  com- 
pany, known  as  the  Mt.  Washington 
Carriage-Road  Company,  was  chartered 
by  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire, 
with  a  capital  stork  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  in  September  it  was  organized 
at  the  Alpine  House,  Corham,  and  Mr. 
D.  O.  Macomber  was  chosen  president. 
The  road  was  to  be  sixteen  feet  wide,  to 
be  macadamized,  and  to  have  a  protec- 
tion-wall three  feet  high  in  dangerous 
places.  The  distance  by  this  road  was  to 
be  about  eight  miles,  and  the  rise  was  to 


up  and  down,  but  which  is  perfectly  safe, 
and  is  much  more  expeditious  than  the 
ascent  by  the  carriage  road  on  the  other 
side.  One  needs  to  go  up  by  the  railway 
and  go  down  by  the  carriage  road  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  size  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington, and  in  order  to  note  the  way  in 
which  vegetation  gradually  decreases  as 
one  nears  the  peak,  and  gradually  in- 
creases as  one  comes  nearer  the  base  on 
the  other  side. 

The  newer  Summit  House,  which  can 
accommodate  more  than  a  hundred  guests, 
is  a  hotel  of  two  stories,  strongly  built, 
and  bolted  into  the  solid  rock  by  stout 
chains  of   iron  that    pass  over  the    roof. 
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Near  by  it  is  an  observatory,  also  strongly 
bolted  to  the  rocks,  so  that  the  sunsets 
and  the  sunrises  may  always  be  seen  to 
advantage  by  those  who  have  the  courage 
to  observe  the  peak  under  the  right  cir- 
cumstances. Here  you  can  order  a  fairly 
good  dinner  at  a  reasonable  price,  sleep 
on  a  bed  nearly  as  good  as  you  would 
have  at  home,  and  be  rocked  to  sleep  by 
the  roaring  winds  as  readily  as  you  would 
be  by  the  roaring  waves  if  you  were  in  a 
ship  on  the  briny  deep.  This  hotel  has 
been  in  existence  perhaps  twenty  years, 
and  the  old  Tiptop  House  is  rapidly 
going  to  decay.  Beside  it  stands  a  build- 
ing which  has  been  used  for  a  printing 
office,  where  Mr.  Henry  M.  Burt  has  for 
several  years  published  Among  the  Clouds, 
a  sheet  that  is  intended  to  deal  with  man 
and  his  surroundings,  and  which  rejoices 
in  being  the  only  paper  of  its  kind  that 
is  printed  equally  high  up  in  the  world. 
Hard  by  stands  the  Government  Signal 
Station,  with  its  register  for  measuring 
the  wind  when  it  blows  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  an  hour,  and  with  its  small 


without  any  associations  with  the  lower 
world,  except  that  once  a  week  one  of 
their  number  has  gone  down  on  a  fair 
day  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  to 
get  the  mail  and  to  communicate  with 
mankind  at  large.  Some  of  the  experi- 
ences of  parties  who  have  lived  there 
through  the  winter  season  are  very  thril- 
ling. A  book  of  rare  interest  is  "  A 
Winter  on  Mt.  Washington,"  prepared 
by  a  number  of  the  scientific  men  who 
spent  the  winter  of  1870-71. 

The  geological  condition  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington has  been  already  described  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Belknap,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  touched  upon  with  the  imperfect 
knowledge  of  geology  that  existed  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Dr.  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  the 
geologist  of  New  Hampshire,  published 
in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence," at  its  twenty-fourth  meeting  held 
at  Detroit  in  1875,  a  paper1  in  which  he 
points  out    that    Mt.  Washington  is  the 

1  "  Existence  of  Glacial  Section  upon  the  Summit  of  Mt. 
Washington." 


rooms  bolted  down  to  the  ground 
b)y  immense  beams  which  are  in- 
tended to  resist  the  fury  of  the 
elements.  In  this  Signal  Station 
men  have  lived  from  fall  to  spring, 
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highest  eminence  in  the  North  American 
continent  that  was  swept  by  ice  in  the 
glacial  era.  It  was  formerly  believed  that 
Mt.  Washington  was  once  an  island  in 
the  midst  of  an  Arctic  sea  full  of  ice- 
bergs, but  in  1870  Professor  Hitchcock 
discovered,  in  a  study  of  the  peak, 
transported  pebbles  of  rock  foreign  to 
the  neighborhood,  at  the  height  of  5,800 
feet.  At  that  time  the  only  buildings 
upon  the  summit  were  the  Tiptop  and 
Summit  houses  with  the  stables,  and  the 
large  stones  in  the  neighborhood  had  not 
been  turned  over  so  as  to  permit  one  to 
see  the  character  of  the  earth  beneath. 
These  piles  of  giant  debris  were  covered 
with  lichens  and  a  few  hardy  alpine  plants, 
and  they  looked  the  very  picture  of  icy 
desolation.  Professor  Hitchcock  then 
discovered  in  these  pebbles  that  a  force 
must  have  borne  down  upon  them  from  a 
northwesterly  direction,  but  there  were 
no  marks  or  scratches  upon  the  stones. 
He  did  not  until  July,  1875,  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  glacial  ice  once  moved 
over  the  top  of  Mt.  Washington.  He 
then  ascertained  that  this  must  have  been 
the  case.  He  found  every  evidence  that 
portions  of  rock  upon  the  crest  of  the 
mountain  had  been  brought  from  other 
parts,  and  that  many  small  bowlders  were 
present  that  did  not  belong  to  the  rocks 
on  the  summit.  From  his  different  studies 
he  drew  the  conclusions,  that  the  glacial 
ice  once  completely  covered  and  passed 
over  the  summit  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion, that  it  brought  along  a  large  amount 
of  morraine  rubbish  and  glaciated  stones 
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which  were  disposed  in  various  hollows 
and  convenient  locations  about  the  moun- 
tain, that  subsequently  an  immense  num- 
ber of  large  blocks  of  stone,  taken  from 
the  northern  slope  of  the  mountains, 
were  transported  to  the  summit  as  well 
as  beyond,  and  that  the  frost  and  gravity 
acting  upon  these  bowlders  had  split  them 
into  smaller  ones,  and  that  this  large  col- 
lection of  rough  rocks  entirely  concealed 
from  view  the  previously  formed  mor- 
raine, and  caused  the  summit  to  be  ap- 
parently destitute  of  soil. 

It  is  time  to  leave  the  details 
monarch  of  the  mountains  and 
proach  its  views  and  to  feel  its 
It  is  seen  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  from 
far  into  Maine,  nearly  all  the  way  up  and 
down  the  Androscoggin  Valley,  from  the 
mountains  of  Dixville  Notch,  from  the 
sources  of  the  Connecticut  river,  from 
the  great  peaks  in  Canada,  from  Mt. 
Mansfield  and  Camel's  Hump  in  the 
Green  Mountain  Range,  from  Marcy  and 
Whiteface  in  the  Adirondack  mountains, 
from  peaks  near  Saratoga  in  the  South- 
west, from  Locke's  Hill  on  the  south  side 
of  Winnipesaukee  Lake,  from  North 
Conway,  and  from  Mt.  Katahdin  in 
Maine.  From  all  points  of  the  compass 
it  is  the  one  object  that  asserts  supremacy 
and  remains  silent  and  alone.  The  nearer 
and  the  satisfying  views  of  Mt.  Washing- 
ton are  numerous,  and  it  may  be  well  for 
the  person  who  is  thinking  of  visiting 
the  White  Mountains  to  know  where  they 
are.  The  view  at  the  railway  station  in 
North  Conway  or  from  Bigelow's  Hill  at 
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Intervale  are  wonderfully  fine.  If  one 
goes  into  Jackson,  the  impression  of  the 
whole  range  from  Thorn  Hill  is  some- 
thing wonderfully  stimulating  and  divine. 
If  you  wish  to  obtain  a  distant  view  of 
Mt.  Washington  and  of  the  associated 
peaks,  you  can  climb  Mt.  Cabot  in  the 
town  of  Shelburne ;  or  if  you  wish  a 
grand  and  nearer  view,  you  can  climb 
Carter  Dome,  and  find  Mt.  Washington 
soaring  like  the  full  moon  to  the  west. 
At  Randolph  Hill  Mt.  Washington  can 
not  be  seen,  but  all  along  Jefferson  High- 
lands, from  Whitefield,  and  from  Bethle- 
hem and  its  neighborhood,  the  Mt.  Wash- 
ington range  stands  out  like  an  immense 
Chinese  wall  lifted  half  way  up  to  the 
zenith.  It  is  seen  also  not  far  from  the 
Frankenstein  trestle  works  on  the  Maine 
Central  railroad  to  great  advantage ;  and 
if  you  climb  any  of  the  surrounding  peaks 
and  look  out  upon  Mt.  Washington,  you 
will  find  that  it  has  a  glory  and  a  grandeur 
quite  its  own,  and  that  it  is  easily  the 
largest  and  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  mountain  peaks  in  the  neighborhood. 
There  are  two  ways  of  appreciating 
Mt.  Washington.  One  is  to  worship  it 
and  enjoy  it  from  the  outside,  allowing  it 
to  become  an  incentive  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  to  feel  its  stimulating  influence 
as  a  part  of  the  outside  world.  The  other 
way  is  to  live   into  it,  to  dwell  for  a  time 


at  the  Summit  House,  to  cam])  out  upon 
different  portions  of  the  Presidential 
Range,  and  to  allow  the  imagination  to 
lift  your  own  mind  and  spirit  into  the 
keenest  and  fullest  identity  with  the 
mountain  itself.  The  two  kinds  of  ap- 
preciation are  genuine  and  can  both  be 
enjoyed  by  those  who  are  prepared  for 
them ;  but  not  every  one  who  visits  the 
neighborhood  of  Mt.  Washington  or  who 
dwells  for  a  while  upon  its  summit  can 
enter  into  the  raptures  which  belong  to  a 
sympathetic  approach  to  it.  A  great 
many  people  who  visit  the  mountains  like 
the  fresh  air,  the  opportunity  for  rest,  the 
good  dinners  and  good  beds,  and  allow 
their  minds  to  drop  down  to  their  physi- 
cal condition,  so  that  they  feed  upon  the 
accessories  rather  than  upon  the  moun- 
tains themselves.  This  indeed  is  no 
small  benefit  to  the  travellers  and  so- 
journers in  these  hills.  They  derive  a 
certain  uplift  from  living  for  a  week  or  a 
month  or  the  season  within  sight  of  Mt. 
Washington.  But  God's  greater  world 
was  not  made  for  these  people,  and  they 
are  forever  shut  out  by  their  own  limita- 
tions from  its  higher  enjoyments.  Not 
in  this  class  do  those  stand  who  have  the 
power  to  make  Mt.  Washington  a  constant 
companion,  and  who  are  able  to  dwell 
upon  its  peak-  and  commune  daily  with 
its  spirit.     The    Rev.   Charles  G.  Ames, 
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more  than  thirty  years  ago,  was  travelling 
from  Gorham  to  Jefferson,  when  his  spirit 
was  enkindled  by  the  sight  of  these  moun- 
tains, and  he  gave  expression  to  his  feel- 
ings in  perhaps  the  best  words  that  were 
ever  spoken  under  inspiration  concerning 
the  Presidential  Ran^e  : 


"  I  stand  on  high, 

Close  to  the  sky, 
Kissed  by  unsullied  lips  of  light; 

Fanned  by  soft  airs 

That  seem  like  prayers 
Floating  to  God  through  ether  bright. 


"  The  emerald  lands, 

With  love-clasped  hands, 
In  smiling  peace  below  outspread ; 
Around  me  rise 
The  amber  skies, 
A  dome  of  glory  o'er  my  head. 

"  Wind-swept  and  bare, 
The  fields  of  air 
Give  the  weaned  eagles  room  for 
play;_ 
On  mightier  wing 
My  soul  doth  spring 
To  unseen  summits  far  away." 

Here  the  mountains  are  in 
the  background,  —  the  in- 
spiration of  the  poet's  mind 
and  heart ;  but  his  soul  is  in 
communion  with  "unseen 
summits  far  away  "  that  the 
mountains  have  called  up  to 
his  inward  vision.  The  man  who  could 
write  these  stanzas  has  a  gift  for  under- 
standing and  appreciating  the  mountains 
as  unique  and  as  divine  as  that  which 
Wordsworth  had  when  he  wrote  his  "  Ode 
on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  from 
Early  Childhood." 

It  is  a  great  gift,  one  of  the  supreme 
blessings  of  life,  to  be  able  to  stay  within 
easy  sight  of  Mt.  Washington,  and  to 
study  it  in  all  the  phases  of  sky  and  sun- 
light and  darkness  which  nature  allows. 
It  is   never   the    same.       Every   moment 
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there  is  a  change  in  progress  on  that 
mighty  summit.  You  look  out  upon  it 
and  see  it  crowned  with  clouds,  which 
apparently  move  not,  and  yet  rest  not, 
but  brood  upon  the  mountain  as  if  they 
had  a  mission  to  its  soul.  You  think 
that  this  will  last  forever ;  but  even  while 
you  are  thinking  about  it  there  is  a  rift 
in  the  vapor,  and  the  sunlight  brightens 
the  dark  mass,  and  the  bald,  black  peak 
of  Mt.  Washington  stands  out  against  the 
hazy  sky  in  full  sharpness  of  outline,  — 
and  you  see  and  feel  that  the  clouds  are 
simply  phantoms  of  the  air,  made  of  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  not  the  reali- 


Washington.  It  dominates  everything, 
the  mind,  the  heart  and  the  spirit.  The 
imagination  is  overwhelmed  by  its  great- 
ness and  intensity.  It  gropes  in  darkness 
and  is  like 

"  An  infant  crying  in  the  night, 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

Never  shall  I  forget  how  the  view  of  Mt. 
Washington  from  the  Glen  baffled  and 
discouraged  me.  It  was  not  until  I  went 
out  to  a  certain  knoll  and  compared  Mt. 
Washington  with  Wildcat  that  I  could 
translate  what  weighed  upon  my  mind 
into   living   speech    and    understand   the 
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ties  which  they  seem  to  be.  At  another 
time,  from  the  gates  of  Bethlehem,  you 
look  out  to  the  east  and  see  shadows  of 
the  clouds  moving  up  its  western  slopes 
with  the  majesty  and  the  regularity  of  an 
army  with  banners,  and  there  they  move 
for  hours  and  hours  as  if  the  battalions 
of  the  skies  would  never  complete  their 
procession.  One  easily  loses  his  grasp 
of  this  world  while  gazing  upon  such  a 
sight.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  something 
different  from  what  this  world  is  or  offers  ; 
and  if  the  mind  is  free  and  the  heart  is 
light,  the  spirit  rises  to  the  call  of  the 
imagination  that  leads  it  forth  into  realms 
unknown. 

Then,  again,  as  at  the   Glen,  you  are 
impressed    with    the    immensity    of    Mt. 


situation.  Then  there  opened  to  my 
mind  an  intimation  of  infinity  which  lives 
at  this  moment  as  keenly  in  my  con- 
sciousness as  when  for  the  first  time  it 
came  to  me.  Mt.  Washington  is  im- 
mense ;  and  when  you  stand  close  to  it 
and  look  up  at  an  angle  of  45 °  and  see 
it  from  base  to  peak,  you  can  realize  how 
the  Indians  felt  when  they  refused  to  as- 
cend a  mountain  that  seemed  at  its  peak 
to  holci  converse  with  the  Great  Spirit. 

There  is  something  strangely  exhilarat- 
ing in  the  views  of  Mt.  Washington  from 
the  distant  summits.  From  Lafayette  it  is 
simply  a  big  peak  rising  up  into  massive 
proportions  and  taking  the  attitude  of 
magnificent  repose.  It  seems  like  a  giant 
at  rest.     The  same  impression  comes  to 
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you  when  viewing  it  from  the  top  of 
Moosilauke,  or  from  Carter  Dome,  or 
from  Thorn  Hill,  or  from  the  rocky  peak 
of  Chocorua,  or  from  Sandwich  Dome, 
or  from  Locke's  Hill  on  the  south  shore 
of  Winnipesaukee.  Then,  again,  Mt. 
Washington  is  a  very  different  summit  in 
winter  from  what  it  is  in  summer.  It  is  in 
summer  bleak  and  melancholy,  looking  as 
if  it  had  been  cast  out  of  heaven  and 
had  upon  it  the  smoke  and  blackness  of 
battle  ;  but  for  six  months  in  the  year 
this  threatening  aspect  is  removed,  and 
it  is  clothed  with  ermine,  rivalling  in  pur- 
ity and  clearness  the  sky  into  which  it 
lifts  its  dome.  Then  nothing  can  exceed 
the  impression  on  a  clear  day.  It  is  like 
diamond  cutting  diamond  to  see  this 
whiteness  cutting  the  lines  of  the  sky. 
The  sharpness  of  the  one  responds  to  the 
sharpness  of  the  other.  It  seems  as  if 
part  of  the  New  Jerusalem  had  been  let 
down  from  heaven  as  a  kind  of  foretaste 
of  the  things  that  are  to  come.  The 
sense  of  repose  that  Mt.  Washington  has 
in  winter  is  far  more  delicate  and  impres- 
sive than  it  is  in  summer.  A  few  weeks 
ago  1  was  on  the  bluff  of  Locke's  Hill 
with  a  party  of  gentlemen  who  had  left 
their  business  cares  in  order  to  take  a 
day  for  a  spring  outing.  We  stopped  at 
the  station  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  quickly  made 
our  ascent  to  the  point  where  it  begins 
to  run  up  into  Gunstock  mountain.  The 
air  was  clear,  and  the  ice  on  the  lake  was 


dull  and  honeycombed  by  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  and  yet  it  was  so  thick 
that  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  cross  it  at  al- 
most any  point  with  safety.  The  interest 
lay  in  the  view  from  this  elevation ;  and 
it  is  an  outlook  that  is  said  by  travellers, 
who  have  seen  the  best  views  that  the 
world  affords,  to  be  without  a  parallel  in 
Europe.  Here  you  take  in  the  whole 
sweep  of  the  White  Mountain  system  and 
feel  the  majesty  and  glory  of  these  peaks 
as  a  part  of  the  visible  world.  It  is  what 
the  author  of  "  My  Farm  at  Edgewood  " 
would  call  a  perfect  outlook.  One  of 
the  largest  lakes  in  New  England  lies  at 
your  feet,  and  beyond  it  the  hills  rise 
gradually  into  mountains  from  every  point 
of  the  compass.  As  you  near  the  hori- 
zon Kearsarge  and  the  Cardigan  Hills 
cut  the  horizon  at  the  west.  Further 
north  Moosilauke  is  the  great  sentinel  in 
the  northwest  and  stands  guard  over 
these  peaks  as  if  it  wrere  detailed  for  that 
purpose  from  the  families  of  mountains 
that  surround  it.  Then  the  eye  moves 
eastward,  and  the  Franconia  Range,  with 
the  Sandwich  mountains  in  front,  cuts  the 
horizon.  Further  east  the  peaks  of  Car- 
rigain  and  Willey  rise  above  the  lesser 
summits.  Then  there  is  an  opening,  and 
far  in  the  distance,  snow-capped  and 
eternal,  like  a  glimpse  of  another  world, 
lies  Mt.  Washington  in  the  peace  of  sun- 
light and  of  its  own  majesty.  Nothing 
compares  with  it  in  ths  entire  White 
Mountain  system.     When    once  the  eye 
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rests  upon  it,  the  other  peaks  grow  famil- 
iar and  are  habitable  to  the  soul,  but  Mt. 
Washington  is  serene  and  unapproachable 
and  seems  to  be  separated  from  its  fel- 
lows. When  you  turn  eastward  the  moun- 
tains still  fill  the  horizon  until  the  Ossi- 
pee  range  shuts  off  the  view,  and  then 
the  eye  wanders  far  into  Maine  until  dis- 
tant peaks  shut  off  the  world,  and  Copple 
Crown  rises  up  in  its  symmetry  to  shut  in 
the  lake  and  close  the  panorama.  This 
view,  whether  seen  in  summer  or  in  win- 
ter, is  incomparably  the  finest  distant  sur- 
vey of  the  White  Mountains  and  of  Mt. 
Washington  that  is  to  be  had  from  any 
quarter,  and  the  person  who  has  never 
been  on  Locke's  Hill  has  yet  to  have  the 
White  Mountains  spread  out  before  him 
in  all  their  glory  and  beauty. 

It  is  now  time  to  live  into  Mt.  Wash- 
ington and  to  try  to  feel  its  greatness  and 
majesty  and  glory  as  if  the  mind  and  the 
soul  were  a  part  of  itself.  This  cannot 
be    done    without    self-surrender.      The 


*  Corona,  seen  April  28,  1871. 

greatness  of  nature  demands  the  self- 
abnegation  of  man;  and  if  nature  can 
be  said  to  have  a  soul,  the  soul  of  man 
must  free  itself  from  impurities  before  it 


can  enjoy  the  higher  companionships  into 
which  Mt.  Washington  admits  one  if  he 
is  prepared  for  them.  These  are  not 
reached  in  a  moment.  They  come  only 
to  worshippers,  only  to  those  whose   im- 
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*  The  dark  cone  is  shadow  of  observer  with  glory  about 
the  head.  Above  the  foreground  is  the  shadow  of  the 
mountain,  while  the  large  circle  is  the  colored  prism  or 
Corona  resting  on  clouds,  and  partially  obscuring  the  two 
shadows. 
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aginations  and  whose  spiritual  life  find 
something  in  the  greater  mysteries  of  the 
outer  world  that  is  in  sympathy  with  their 
own  instincts.  The  companionship  of 
Mt.  Washington  is  realized  by  a  sensitive 
mind  at  every  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
I  have  watched  its  humors  and  moods 
under  every  conceivable  variation,  and  I 
have  never  yet  seen  the  time  when  it  did 
not  speak  to  me  in  fche  language  of  na- 
ture, when  it  did  not  create  in  my  mind 
images  responsive  to  outward  facts,  and 
did  not  leave  impressions  there  as  real 
and  as  imperishable  as  the  sun  leaves 
upon  the  sensitive  negative  of  the  cam- 
era. It  is  this  condition  of  receptivity 
on  the  part  of  the  imagination  that  makes 
every  feature  of  this  mountain,  its  sun- 
rises and  its  sunsets,  its  cloud  embraces, 
its  rifts  through  which  the  sunshine  breaks 
on  misty  mornings,  its  darkness  under 
the  starry  heavens,  its  glooms  of  storm 
and  of  wind,  the  sense  of  mightiness  in 
which  the  elements  envelope  it,  some- 
thing terrible  and  grand  and  powerful 
beyond  the  language  of  words  to  de- 
scribe. I  know  a  young  woman  who  has 
been  for  many  seasons  the  head  of  the 
hotel  at  the  Summit  House,  and  who  is 
now  its  manager,  who  has  seen  Mt.  Wash- 
ington under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stance, and  who  is  so  familiar  with  its 
changes  of  aspect  that  she  knows  what  to 
expect  from  day  to  day  ;  and  she  confesses 
that    the     fascination    of    the    mountain 
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has  constantly  been  freshened  and  varied 
so  that  she  is  never  weary  of  her  life 
in  this  elevated  home,  and  does  not 
for  a  whole  season  pine  for  the  relief  to 
her  stimulated  imagination  that  is  easily 
obtained  in  the  lowlands,  where  she  re- 
sides for  the  rest  of  the  year.  She  is  a 
good  example  of  the  bright  and  fairly 
educated  New  England  woman  who  is 
touched  and  stimulated  and  inspired  in 
her  daily  life  by  companionship  with  this 
monarch  of  the  hills.  Her  eyes  sparkle, 
and  her  whole  form  moves  as  if  touched 
by  a  higher  power,  when  she  attempts  to 
tell  what  the  impressions  are  which  the 


Sergeant  Smith,  of  the  Expedition  of  1870-71,  measuring  th 
wind  when  the  velocity  was  88  miles  per  hour. 

grander  displays  of  power  upon  this 
majestic  peak  have  made  upon  her  sensi- 
tive and  sympathetic  imagination.  With- 
out the  language  of  the  poet,  and  without 
the  gifts  of  expression  which  the  imagina- 
tion needs  to  put  into  form  its  likenings 
of  the  grand  in  nature  to  the  highest  in 
life,  she  has  yet  been  lifted  up  into  a 
higher  and  better  atmosphere  by  the 
natural  associations  which  have  sur- 
rounded her  life. 

Jt  is  this  ability  on  the  part  of  those 
who  possess  the  ordinary  training  and 
experience  of  life  to  enter  into  this  higher 
companionship  that  is  the  most  precious 
thing    about    Mt.  Washington.     To   stay 


on    the    summit    and    be    insensible    to 
the   glory  of   the  changing  hours  would 
be  like  being  in  the  atmosphere  of  heaven 
and    thinking    the    thoughts  of    hell.     A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  people  who 
visit  Mt.  Washington,  coming  up  by  the 
railway  at  noon  and  getting  a  good  din- 
ner, and    immediately   returning    by  the 
same  conveyance,  do  not  obtain  impres- 
sions of   the    noblest   peak  this  side  of 
the  "  Rockies  "  which  rise  beyond  their 
physical  life,  but  for  those  who  will  stay 
there  a  day  and  a  night,  and  especially 
for  those  who  will  remain  until  they  have 
seen  a  vision  of  the  glory  of  God,  there 
are  joys   and   emotions   to    be   had 
which    the  world   can   neither    give 
nor  take  away.     It  is  here  that  the 
Scripture   is    fulfilled    which    reads, 
"  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given  "  ; 
and  the  gift  is  often  more  than  he 
could  ask  for  or  think  of.     It  is  the 
peculiar  power  of  mountain  scenery 
to  identify  itself  with  the  mind  and 
the   soul   and   with    all    that  makes 
them  vital,  and  it   is   in   the   great 
changes  which   take   place   on   Mt. 
Washington,  often  sudden  and  ter- 
rible,   and    often    enrapturing    and 
thrilling   beyond  expression,  that 
one  reaches  out  to  the  large  expres- 
sion of  what  the  natural  world  can 
do.       It    seems    as    if   things   were 
done    on    this   peak   that  could  be 
done  nowhere  else.     You  are  in  an 
exceptional  world,  in  a  region  where 
strange   things   are   possible,  where 
nature   is   not    conventional,   where 
dangers  spring  up  at  every  step,  and 
where  the  morning  and  the  evening,  and 
the  sky  and  the  glooms  of  night  deter- 
mine   scenery    and    events     which    are 
stranger  than  the   romances  of  the  ages 
and  which  surpass  the  wildest  flights  of 
the    imagination.       Who   has   ever  been 
on  Mount  Washington  in  a  great  storm, 
when  the  day  was  turned  into  darkness, 
and    when    it    seemed    as    if    the    very 
roof  would  be   torn  off  from  over  one's 
head,  and  not  been  oppressed   and  ter- 
rified   with    the    fury    and    the    struggle 
of  the   elements?      Who    has    not  been 
out  toward  the  Great  Gulf   and    looked 
down,  on  a  starry  night,  into  its  immense 
depths,  from  the  carriage  road,  and  not 
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felt  as  if  the  divine  mysteries  were  here 
symbolized?  Who  has  not  seen  Mt. 
Adams  and  Mt.  Madison  moving  in  the 
silence  of  the  twilight  and  drawing  near 
as  if  to  say  good-night  to  the  peak  before 
the  silences  had  set  in  and  the  stars  came 
out,  and  night  had  spread  over  the  outer 
world?  Who  has  not  been  down  into 
Tuckerman's  Ravine,  or  into  Hunting- 
ton's Ravine,  or  into  the  Great  Gulf,  and 
not  felt  as  if  he  were  the  veriest  pigmy  in 
the  world,  a  mere  dot  in  the  confines  of 
eternal  power?  Who  has  not  climbed 
by  the  old  Crawford  path  the  peaks  of 
the  Southern  Range,  or  climbed  Mt. 
Adams  and  then  walked  toward  the  peak 
of  Mt.  Washington,  with  a  growing  sense 
of  the  immensity  and  the  bleakness  and 
the  wonderful  repose  which  this  summit 
expresses  to  mankind? 

It  is  in  these  experiences  that  come  to 
one  under  the  varied  conditions  of  life 
on  Mt.  Washington,  that  the  moun- 
tain itself  becomes  a  part  of  us,  and  we 
lose  our  own  identity  in  the  effect  which 
it  has  upon  our  sensitive  life.  One  can 
never  stay  there  long  at  a  time  without 
receiving  impressions  that  are  like 
the  "thoughts  that  wander  through 
eternity,"  without  form  or  shape  in 
one's  conscious  life.  The  unspoken 
poems,  the  unmarshalled  thoughts,  the 
uplifts  that  are  felt  rather  than  expressed, 
which  have  passed  over  thousands  of 
bright  and  sensitive  minds  since  these 
mountains    have    been   visited    by    man, 


would  fill,  as  St.  John  says  of  the  mem- 
orabilia of  Jesus,  all  the  libraries  of  the 
world.  Perhaps  there  is  no  place  on  this 
continent  where  man  comes  so  close  to 
nature,  and  nature  becomes  so  truly  a 
part  of  man,  as  in  the  experiences  which 
come  to  one  on  Mt.  Washington.  It  Is 
said  to  be  a  great  thing  to  die  for  one's 
country,  but  it  is  still  a  greater  thing  for 
one  to  commune  with  and  to  lose  himself 
in  the  divine  life  as  it  is  touched  and 
revealed  to  men  on  the  tops  of  the  high- 
est mountain  peaks.  They  are  the  points 
where  God  left  off  the  completion  of  an 
unfinished  world,  and  wrhere  He  comes; 
down  constantly  to  complete  it  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  those  whom  He  has 
created  in  the  divine  image.  Mt.  Wash- 
ington -should  be  saved  from  whatsoever 
maketh  a  lie  to  the  lives  of  men.  It  is 
well  to  have  a  hotel  on  its  summit,  and 
to  reach  it  by  railway  and  by  carriage 
road ;  but  it  ought  never  to  become  at 
its  peak  a  great  caravansary  where  the 
common  herd  of  men  and  women  con- 
gregate for  the  lower  things  of  life  and 
blaspheme  nature  by  their  trifling  with 
sacred  things.  It  is  a  place  where  wor- 
shippers should  be  royally  entertained,  and 
where  they  should  sit  before  the  throne 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  in  every  sunrise, 
and  in  every  sunset,  and  in  every  cloud 
display,  and  always  in  the  great  glooms, 
see  and  feel  the  presence  of  Him  who  is 
always  present  and  who  reveals  Himself  to 
those  who  are  prepared  to  entertain  Him. 
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ISS  RYDE  descended 
next  morning  with  an 
energy  that  swept 
»  everything  before  it. 
Mrs.  Ballantyne  had 
had  one  of  the  sever- 
est of  her  attacks  dur- 
ing the  night,  Price 
announced,  and  would 
not  let  Mr.  John  out  of  her  sight,  and 
Miss  Ryde  took  full  command  ;  ordered  a 
cart  from  the  inn  for  the  luggage,  saw  that 
Marion  ate  a  satisfactory  breakfast,  and 
sent  her  up  to  pack,  and  then,  with  hands 
behind  her,  paced  up  and  down  the  long 
drawing-room,  shaking  her  head  and  mut- 
tering unintelligible  sentences  as  she  went. 
"What  is  to  happen  will  happen,"  she 
said  at  last  aloud,  as  Marion  entered  in 
her  travelling  dress,  just  in  time  to  receive 
Mrs.  Earnshaw,  who  dissolved  in  tears  as 
she  saw  her. 

"  It's  all  your  fault,  Barbara,"  she  cried, 
"  and  to  think  I  should  have  to  say  it  to 
your  face  !  You've  broken  my  heart,  and 
now  you  want  to  break  others  !  Why 
won't  you  learn  reason,  and  not  throw 
away  your  best  friends  just  for  whims?  " 

Miss  Ryde  set  her  lips  firmly  and  stood 
silent  till  Mrs.  Earnshaw  wiped  her  eyes 
and  tried  to  smile,  then,  as  she  saw  the 
preparations  for  departure,  burst  into  tears 
again. 

"  You  are  going  !  "  she  said,  "  and  you 
may  never  come  again ;  and  what  was 
the  use  of  tangling  everything  so  that  I 
can't  even  ask  you  to  come  again?  You 
are  crazy,  Barbara." 

"  Perhaps  I  am,  Horatia,"  returned 
Miss  Ryde,  grimly,  "  but  I  prefer  my  kind 
to  yours.  I  am  not  as  hard  a  flint  as  you 
take  me  for,  and  perhaps  some  day  you 
will  see  that  I  am  none  the  less  a  friend. 
You  certainly  will  if  you  need  me.  Come, 
child  ;  we  are  to  walk,  and  there  is  no 
more  than  time.  John  can't  escape,  and 
we  must  care  for  ourselves." 


"  It  is  miserable  to  go  with  no  good- 
bye," said  Marion  distressed.  "  I  do 
not  know  how  to  it,  yet  this  may  last  for 
days  as  it  has  before." 

"  Precisely,  and  therefore  you  have  no 
responsibility  in  the  matter,"  said  Miss 
Ryde  firmly.  "  We  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  go,  and  I  wish  that  before  leaving 
we  could  exorcise  some  of  the  spirits  that 
rule  here.  Yon  think  I  am  flinty  and 
lack  comprehension,  and  perhaps  both 
are  true.  But  I  hate  waste,  above  all  of 
human  life,  and  if  ever  a  life  was  wasted 
it  is  this  one  that  waits  on  the  whim  of 
am  embodied  lunatic  asylum.  Leave 
your  good-byes  as  I  am  doing,  and  Heaven 
help  all  in  and  out  of  the  house  !  "  And 
with  this  comprehensive  prayer  Miss 
Ryde  passed  out  from  the  gate,  and  stood 
waiting  for  Marion  till  Mrs.  Earnshaw,  re- 
leasing her  from  a  close  embrace,  went 
sobbing  across  the  lawn. 

"  They  were  so  good.  They  have  been 
so  good,"  Marion  said  with  shaking 
voice. 

"  Say  what  you  like.  I  shan't  mind 
it,"  returned  Miss  Ryde.  "You  don't 
see  that  it  had  to  be,  but  I  am  sorry  you 
are  dragged  into  it.  Now  come,  else  we 
shall  not  get  away  till  afternoon." 

Marion  looked  back  as  they  crossed  the 
little  bridge  with  its  ancient  toll-taker, 
with  the  pang  that  had  often  come  to  her 
in  leaving  some  lovely  spot  she  might 
never  see  again.  With  it  was  something 
no  less  strong  ;  the  curious  sense  of  com- 
pulsion that  had  held  her  here,  and  that 
seemed  now  to  urge  her  back,  till  she 
felt  impelled,  almost,  to  turn  and  wait  the 
will  that  had  dominated  her  silently  but 
profoundly.  She  sighed  heavily  like  one 
coming  out  of  hypnotic  sleep,  as  the  train 
glided  away  from  the  little  station,  and 
with  every  mile  the  sense  of  pressure 
lessened. 

Miss  Ryde  held  a  book  and  nominally 
read,  but  she  watched  the  girl's  face  and 
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nodded  now  and  then,  like  one  convinced 
of  the  correctness  of  a  theory. 

"  There  shall  be  no  more  words  till  she 
wants  them,"  she  said  to  herself.  "She 
is  dazed,  and  will  not  know  her  own  mind 
for  a  month,  if  she  does  then." 

"  Come  this  evening  for  a  bit  if  you 
will,"  she  said  as  the  cab  left  her  at  her 
own  door,  and  Marion  smiled  yes,  look- 
ing about  her  with  a  feeling  of  home- 
coming that  was  most  comforting.  Mrs. 
Pattle  received  her  with  open  arms.  Polly 
wept  for  joy.  Below,  the  river  sparkled 
and  the  boats  shot  by.  Even  the  roar  of 
London,  muffled  here,  yet  always  the  dis- 
tinct undertone,  seemed  part  of  the  wel- 
come, and  she  unpacked  and  settled  her 
belongings,  rejecting  Polly's  aid,  eagerly 
rejoiced  to  feel  again  that  freedom,  the 
loss  of  which  was  now  a  far  more  con- 
scious fact  than  in  the  days  just  ended. 

Jane,  the  inflexible,  came  in  presently, 
smiling  with  suitably  tempered  gratifica- 
tion, with  a  message  from  Miss  Ryde. 
Mr.  Norris  and  Eleanor  were  to  dine  with 
her,  and  would  Miss  Lacy  come  also,  else 
they  would  not  feel  the  party  complete  ? 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  constant 
series  of  engagements.  The  season  was 
in  full  tide,  and  Marion  soon  found  her- 
self in  great  demand,  going  about  a  good 
deal  with  Eleanor  and  Mrs.  Norris,  and 
now  and  then  with  Miss  Ryde.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  preferred  her  established 
methods,  and  simply  allowed  a  little  more 
license  than  usual. 

Marion  met  many  old  acquaintances, 
most  of  them  taking  her  reappearance 
for  granted,  and  soon  found  herself  over- 
whelmed with  invitations.  Now  and  then 
a  stern  dowager,  who  had  heard  that  the 
rich  young  American  chose  to  live  in 
lodgings  among  Bohemians,  Socialists  and 
all  other  elements  of  general  upheaval 
and  disruption,  eyed  her  with  stony  dis- 
approval, tempered,  however,  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  American  dollars  were  a 
great  factor  in  the  problem  of  younger 
sons,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  days 
were  simply  a  choice  of  pleasant  things. 

Mr.  Beresford  she  encountered  every- 
where, but  he  remained  faithful  to  the 
Sunday  evenings  in  Cheyne  Walk,  bringing 
with  him  strange  captures  of  all  orders, 
and  the    days   slipped  away,  each   fuller 


than  the  last,  but  each  with  its  distinct 
sense  of  loss,  for  in  not  one  of  them  had 
John  Ballantyne  given  token  that  he  re- 
membered her  existence,  save  on  the  day 
following  their  leaving,  when  a  brief  note 
had  come,  saying  that  his  mother  was  no 
better,  and  regretted  that  she  could  not 
have  seen  them  again. 

Marion  wrote  to  Mrs.  Ballantyne  more 
than  once,  and  then  decided  to  let  the 
correspondence  drop  till  she  was  stronger 
again,  and  so  a  month  passed.  The 
"season"  waned,  and  London,  hot,  dusty 
and  weary,  waited  August,  and  the  day  of 
release  for  the  toilers  of  Hyde  Park,  and 
Rotten  Row,  and  Piccadilly. 

At  last  it  came,  and  even  in  Chelsea 
were  signs  of  flight.  Cabs  loaded  down 
with  hampers,  gun  cases,  and  fishing-rods 
waited  before  doors,  from  which  issued 
mercantile  gentlemen,  clad  in  wondrous 
raiment  modelled  after  their  own  theories 
as  to  a  sportsman's  dress,  and  scanned 
critically  by  small  boys  who  waited  and 
hooted  in  chorus,  as  indignant  cabmen 
threatened  from  boxes  or  even  descended 
for  personal  encounters.  A  day  or  two 
of  this  and  then  London  was  empty,  save 
for  the  two  or  three  million  who  remained 
to  take  their  holiday  a  day  or  two  at  a 
time,  or,  a  degree  below,  oblivious  that 
the  year  knew  any  days  but  days  of  toil. 

Marion  had  declined  all  invitations.  A 
quiet  nook  in  the  Lake  country ;  an  old 
inn  set  deep  in  the  hills  beyond  the  route 
of  tourists,  and  full  still  of  the  flavor  fast 
passing  from  all  but  the  most  secret  re- 
treats ;  it  was  this  that  drew  her,  as  she 
remembered  days  in  her  early  girlhood 
spent  there  with  her  father.  Miss  Ryde, 
who  had  watched  her  silently,  smiled 
somewhat  grimly  as  Marion  announced 
that  she  should  go  nowhere,  and  meant 
to  rest  vigorously  in  order  to  be  ready  for 
October  work  and  November  fogs. 

"American  as  usual,"  she  said.  "I 
distribute  my  rest  as  I  go,  and  have  no 
need  of  a  holiday.  But  each  to  his  own 
method.  Perhaps  when  you  have  spent 
such  energy  as  is  necessary  on  resting, 
you  will  come  to  me  in  Devonshire,  and 
see  what  my  old  home  is  like.  I  will 
write  when  I  am  ready  for  you,  if  you 
are  inclined  to  spare  me  a  bit  of  your 
playtime." 
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"  I  shall  love  to  come.  It  will  be  de- 
lightful," Marion  said,  so  heartily  that 
Miss  Ryde  looked  at  her  for  a  moment, 
and  then  bent  to  give  her  the  touch  of 
lips  that  seemed  to  have  no  knowledge  of 
kisses,  yet  now  and  then  adventured  brief 
lessons  in  this  unlearned  branch,  always 
with  a  little  frown  of  uncertainty  at  the 
end. 

"Is  it  well  to  be  quite  alone?"  she 
asked  with  unusual  hesitation. 

"  I  am  never  lonely,''  Marion  answered 
hastily.  "  For  me  it  is  often  best,"  and 
Miss  Ryde,  who  had  begun  some  inartic- 
ulate reply,  checked  herself  and  turned 
to  her  knitting. 

A  week  later,  Marion,  settled  in  the 
low-ceiled,  spacious  room  at  the  old  inn, 
strewn  now  with  books  and  papers  and 
tokens  of  work,  begun  restlessly  and 
tossed  aside,  leaned  from  the  open  case- 
ment and  looked  out  on  the  valley  and 
the  mist-shrouded  hills.  Calmness,  quiet 
repose,  all  were  here ;  an  integral,  vital 
part  of  everything  save  her  own  eager, 
restless,  uncertain  spirit.  Miles  of  walk- 
ing, hours  of  climbing  steep  and  remem- 
bered ascents ;  pilgrimages  to  one  point 
and  another,  and  deep  study  of  local  tra- 
ditions and  records  had  filled  the  days. 

Ten  of  these  had  passed,  and  in  spite 
of  determined  effort,  restlessness  still 
tormented.  From  hour  to  hour  the  same 
sense  of  compulsion  that  had  been  upon 
her  in  the  weeks  at  Badgeley  ruled.  At 
moments  it  was  so  strong  that  she  lifted 
her  head  from  book  or  work,  as  if  to  face 
an  unseen  but  powerful  presence,  till  she 
began  to  question  if  this  might  be  a 
haunted  house,  and  she,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, the  victim  of  some  sad  or  malignant 
spirit.  But  the  bright  fire  and  candle- 
light of  evening  curiously  enough  always 
dispelled  all  this,  and  thus  confirmed  her 
in  the  belief  that  was  merest  fancy,  a 
freak  of  tired  nerves. 

On  the  tenth  day  the  feeling  had  been 
stronger  than  on  any  that  had  preceded 
it,  and  Mrs.  Porson,  as  she  brought  in  the 
tea  tray,  looked  anxiously  at  her  pale 
cheeks. 

"  It's  young  company  you're  needing, 
my  dear,  if  you'll  pardon  me.  It's  not 
natural  being  so  much  alone  with  nought 
but  your  own  thoughts." 


"  I  am  very  content,"  Marion  said  ab- 
stractedly, and  Mrs.  Porson  with  another 
word  or  two  set  down  the  tray  and  went 
out. 

The  pressure  did  not  lessen.  Marion 
drank  a  little  tea,  and  then  read  on  for  a 
time  ;  wrote  a  letter  or  two,  and  stopped 
at  last  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room 
trying  to  argue  herself  into  quietness  and 
composure.  It  came  at  last  in  the  old 
way  as  she  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow, 
over  which,  for  a  moment,  Grandfather 
seemed  to  lean,  with  the  familiar  form  of 
words  :  "  It's  all  right,  my  pet,"  and  soon 
she  slept  profoundly. 

Dreams  came ;  the  same  that,  night 
after  night,  had  visited  her.  Long  vistas 
of  wonderful  architectural  forms  and  land- 
scapes like  yet  unlike  anything  her  waking 
eyes  had  seen  were  before  her,  and  in  the 
far  remoteness  a  figure  dim  and  unde- 
fined, that  sought  to  come  to  her  and 
could  not.  To-night  the  spell  was  lifted. 
It  moved  toward  her  at  last,  swiftly  and 
silently,  the  form  she  had  never  seen  save 
on  sofa  or  bed  or  borne  in  the  arms  of 
her  son.  It  was  Mrs.  Ballantyne,  whose 
eyes  dark  and  troubled  were  fixed  on 
hers,  and  who  bent  over  her. 

"  Oh,  why  did  I  not  understand  what  I 
was  doing?  "  she  said.  "  I  thought  I  was 
right  and  I  have  been  so  wrong.  I  know 
now.  Help  me,  Marion,  help  me  to 
make  the  crooked  straight.  There  will 
never  be  rest,  never  be  rest,  till  wrong  is 
made  right." 

The  words  ended  in  a  wail.  The  hands 
were  outstretched ;  woe  looked  from  the 
deep  eyes,  and  Marion  sprang  up  with  a 
cry.  Morning  was  there,  but  for  a  mo- 
ment she  seemed  to  see  the  misty  form 
and  hear  the  appeal  in  the  familiar  tones. 
Then  the  same  sense  of  soothing,  unseen 
love  was  about  her,  and  the  same  words 
whispered  themselves,  "  It's  all  right,  my 
pet ;  wait  a  little." 

"Wait,"  Marion  repeated,  the  sound 
of  her  own  voice  startling  her  into  full 
wakefulness,  but  the  dream  staid  on,  nor 
did  its  power  lessen,  as  the  day  went  on. 

Mrs.  Porson  came  up  several  times  to 
inquire  anxiously  how  she  felt,  each  fold 
of  her  triple  chin  seeming  to  radiate  good 
will  and  general  approbation.  She  had 
watched   her   comings    and    goings  with 
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perplexed  but  continuous  interest,  settling 
at  last  to  her  own  and  her  equally  curious 
husband's  satisfaction  that  she  probably 
meant  to  write  a  book,  and  was  gathering 
her  material. 

"  There  was  two  last  summer  as  was, 
but  none  so  sensible  like,"  she  said  to 
Marion  herself.  "  Two  slips  of  girls 
they  were,  but  they  hired  a  cottage  rough 
as  rough,  and  lived  with  the  cottage  folk, 
only  they  came  here  for  meals,  and  I  said 
to  them,  '  What  pleasure  can  it  be  ?  '  and 
they  said,  '  But,  Mrs.  Porson,  we  have  to 
live  our  background  before  we  can  write 
it,'  and  to  this  hour  I  am  not  certain 
rightly  what  they  meant,  for  they  said  it 
for  everything.  Is  it  a  background  you're 
seeking  after,  me  dear?  " 

"  No,  a  foreground,  I  think,"  returned 
Marion  with  a  smile,  and  Mrs.  Porson, 
with  an  acquiescent  but  bewildered  series 
of  nods,  went  her  way. 

"  To-day  I  have  neither,"  Marion  said 
to  herself,  as  the  mist  took  a  character  of 
sudden  resolve  and  closed  in,  till  only  a 
dim  outline  of  the  nearest  trees  remained. 
r  That  seems  to  be  all  I  have  of  late. 
Just  the  inch  or  two  beyond  me  is  all 
that  is  mine,  and  I  must  make  the  most 
of  it.  All  the  same,  I  must  have  my 
walk,  though  only  the  King's  highway 
will  be  practicable  this  afternoon.  Now 
for  all  the  armor  this  wonderful  climate 
requires,  and  I  will  try  blind  man's  buff 
with  nature." 

"  Keep  to  the  straight  road,  my  dear," 
Mrs.  Porson  said  solicitously  as  she  came 
to  the  door.  "  You're  not  used  even  to 
that  in  our  mists,  but  one  cannot  bide  in- 
side the  day  long,  and  you'll  be  fresher 
for  a  sup  of  air." 

A  sup  it  was  likely  to  prove.  "  It  is 
really  a  drizzle,"  Marion  said,  half  loud, 
as  she  settled  into  the  steady  swing  learned 
in  the  long  walks  with  her  father.  "  We 
will  call  it  mist,  however,  in  deference  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  neighborhood.  At 
home,  now,  the  sun  is  shining  and  the 
August  shimmer  is  in  the  air.  Home? 
Where  is  home?  What  would  make  it? 
I  have  none  nor  shall  I  have.  In  the  end 
I  shall  be  simply  another  wandering 
American,  and,  like  Miss  Biggs,  it  will  be 
'wherever  I  hang  up  my  bunnit.'  " 

The  thought  did  not  prove  cheering, 


and  as  she  went  she  peered  into  the  mist 
on  either  side,  with  no  power  to  deter- 
mine what  lay  beyond,  such  diligent  at- 
tention being  required  to  keep  in  the 
highway  itself  that  she  finally  grew  weary, 
and  turned  about,  pausing  for  a  moment 
as  she  heard  the  sound  of  firm  footsteps 
coming  steadily  and  close  at  hand.  Some 
stray  tourist  she  thought,  and  remained 
standing,  for  the  grayness  all  about 
seemed  growing  denser,  and  mist  was 
turning  into  fog  of  almost  London  con- 
sistency. Collision  might  at  any  moment 
happen,  and  whether  tourist  or  native  she 
must  sound  some  alarm. 

"Take  care!"  she  cried.  "There  is 
someone  here." 

"  Someone  ?  "  a  voice  answered,  and  in 
another  moment  John  Ballantyne  held 
her  hand,  and  she  saw  his  face  worn 
and  harassed,  but  an  eager  light  in  his 
eyes. 

"  I  was  coming  to  you,"  he  said  sim- 
ply, as  if  only  that  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. "  Miss  Ryde  told  me  you  were 
here,  and  I  could  not  wait  to  write." 

"  Fog  seems  to  be  your  native  ele- 
ment," said  Marion,  trying  to  release  her 
hand  which  he  still  held  but  dropped  at 
her  movement.  "  I  shall  never  find  my- 
self in  one,  without  expecting  you  to  ap- 
pear as  pilot  and  bring  me  out  in  safety. 
Your  mother  is  better  then?  I  have 
heard  nothing  from  her  for  so  long  that  I 
feared  she  must  be  very  ill  indeed." 

"  She  has  been,  but  it  is  quite  over," 
he  answered,  with  a  little  pause  after  the 
words.  "I  knew  that  letters  had  missed 
you,"  he  went  on.  "  Did  you  not  know 
that  she  was  dead?  " 

"  Dead?  "  Marion  repeated  as  the  word 
came  and  stood  motionless. 

"'Ten  days  ago,"  he  said,  and  again 
she  started.  Ten  days  before  the  dream 
had  begun,  and  the  figure  had  striven  to 
reach  her  and  could  not. 

"It  is  horrible,"  she  said  with  a  gasp. 
"What  shall  I  do?" 

"  You  are  terribly  startled.  I  ought 
not  to  have  told  you  so  abruptly,"  he 
said  remorsefully. 

"No,  no,"  Marion  answered,  trying  to 
recover  herself.  "  Tell  me  more.  I  want 
to  know  it  all.  How  is  it  that  Miss  Ryde 
did  not  send  to  me?  " 
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"  It  came  so  suddenly  at  last  that  there 
was  no  time  to  send  to  anyone,"  he 
answered,  after  a  moment  in  which  he 
looked  at  her  anxiously.  "  Had  you  not 
better  get  back  to  the  inn,  though  I  think 
the  mist  is  rising.  We  can  see  some  dis- 
tance down  the  road." 

"  We  will  walk  on  a  little  ;  that  will  be 
better,"  Marion  said,  dreading  return  till 
she  had  heard  the  story,  and  they  turned 
at  once. 

"  She  had  been  a  trifle  better,"  he  went 
on,  "  but  she  could  not  endure  to  be  left 
for  a  moment.  The  last  week  or  two  I 
lived  at  her  side,  and  slept  only  as  she 
made  me  lie  down  by  her.  The  old 
horror  was  on  her,  the  dread  of  the  sea 
and  the  memory  of  that  night  in  which 
my  father  and  brother  came  to  shore 
dead,  and  only  I  had  lived  after  all  his 
struggle.  '  You  have  promised.  You 
will  never  tempt  it  again,'  she  said  over 
and  over,  and  when  I  was  silent  her  voice 
went  on  and  on,  '  Promise  me,  promise 
me,'  till  I  hardly  knew  if  I  could  still  en- 
dure it.  '  Not  till  you  are  ready  to  have 
me,'  was  all  I  could  say,  but  this  was  not 
enough.  She  knew  what  it  meant,  and 
tried  desperately  to  make  me  pledge  my- 
self to  forget  America,  and  cleave  to  the 
home  here. 

"  This  went  on  day  after  day  till  the 
last.  That  afternoon  she  had  been  quite 
silent  for  an  hour  or  two,  only  looking  at 
me  as  I  sat  by  her,  with  the  same  demand 
in  her  eyes,  till  suddenly  the  look  changed. 
'  John,  John,'  she  cried,  but  it  was  not  I 
to  whom  she  spoke.  'John]  Was  I 
wrong?  I  meant  to  be  right,'  and  fell 
back  dead." 

He  sighed ;  the  long  deep  sigh  of  one 
coming  from  sharp  pain.  "  I  shall  take 
her  home,"  he  said.  "  In  her  real  mind 
that  is  what  she  would  have  wished.  I 
sail  on  Saturday.  I  was  coming  to  look 
for  you.     I  needed  to  speak." 

Marion  walked  on  silently.  The  mo- 
ment had  come  that  for  weeks  she  had 
known  must  come,  and  in  the  tumult  of 
feeling  that  filled  her,  she  was  conscious 
of  but  one  thought.  She  would  be  firm. 
Nothing  should  break  the  resolution  that 
she  was  aware  now  had  been  forming,  and 
that  must  at  any  cost  be  kept. 

"  You    know   why    I    have   come,"    he 


said.  "  I  have  waited  till  I  could  act 
freely  and  unhampered, —  an  impossible 
thing  so  long  as  that  other  soul  seemed 
to  draw  its  very  life  from  me.  It  could 
not  be  helped.  I  know  what  you  think 
and  others,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
see  any  other  way.  Now  I  am  free. 
Marion,  I  must  have  you  in  my  life.  Give 
me  yourself  if  you  will." 

As  he  spoke  there  came  a  swift  bright- 
ening. Some  sudden  shifting  of  wind 
sent  the  breaking  clouds  crowding  down 
the  valley,  till  meadow  and  hillside  and 
lake  lay  clear  before  them,  and  they  saw 
a  faint,  watery  sunshine  striving  behind 
the  cloud.  A  stile  close  at  hand  led  into 
the  meadow,  and  here  Marion  sat  down 
and  for  a  moment  shut  her  eyes.  Why 
should  she  struggle  or  protest,  or  refuse. 
What  better  life  could  come  than  one 
lived  side  by  side  with  this  soul,  eager  as 
her  own  to  help,  nobler  than  any  she  had 
ever  known,  in  its  renunciation  and  simple 
fidelity?  Why  did  he  not  compel  her 
answer,  instead  of  standing  there  eager 
yet  silent,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  a 
longing  she  dared  not  meet.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  wavered.  Then  she  remem- 
bered all  that  she  had  told  herself  as  she 
waited.  Why  must  she  renounce  a  wish 
as  dear  to  her  as  his  could  be  to  him? 
What  safety  could  there  be  for  the  future, 
when,  if  she  yielded,  life  would  be  a  per- 
petual looking  backward?  Why  would 
he  not  remain  content  with  the  rich  in- 
heritance ready  to  his  hand? 

"  I  cannot,  no,  I  cannot,"  she  cried 
passionately,  rising  to  her  feet.  "  There 
is  something  you  love  better  than  me. 
Give  up  this  going  home.  Stay  here 
where  everything  claims  you,  and  I  will 
do  all  you  ask." 

"You  love  me,  Marion  !  " 
'  He  put  out  his  arms,  and  for  a  moment 
she  yielded  and  felt  the  throbbing  of  his 
heart,  and  the  tender  pressure  that  meant 
the  fulfilment  of  deepest  desire.  Then 
she  struggled  away. 

"  Oh,  I  am  weak  enough  to  yield  at 
this  moment,"  she  said,  "  but  I  will  not. 
I  will  be  true  to  what  I  know  must  be.  I 
have  thought  it  all  out  over  and  over. 
How  could  I  tell  you  so  if  your  mother 
had  not  been  bent  that  I  should  see  with 
her?      But    I    had    to    think.       Here   is 
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where  I  belong.  I  knew  it  long  ago. 
You  believe  I  should  come  to  your  mind, 
but  you  do  not  know  me.  When  the 
glamour  is  past, —  it  does  pass,  —  how 
could  you  bear  it?  You  would  chafe  and 
fret  if  I  held  you  here.  I  should  be 
wretched  if  you  held  me  there.  Let  us 
be  wise  beforehand." 

"Good  God!"  John  Ballantyne  said. 
"  Can  you  mean  that  a  mere  fancy  on 
your  part  is  to  stand  between  us?  " 

The  words  were*  ill  chosen.  Marion 
looked  at  him  proudly. 

"If  I  give  that  name  to  your  own  feel- 
ing, do  you  count  it  just?  " 

"  But,  Marion,  my  darling,  don't  you 
see  how  different  the  case  is?  I  am  an 
American  to  the  core,  and  I  have  always 
had  till  now  to  reject  my  birthright.  I 
must  not,  I  cannot  in  honor  do  it  longer. 
You  do  not  know  what  you  ask." 

"  I  ask  nothing,"  Marion  said.  "  I  am 
not  an  old  Greek,  trained  to  think  the 
State  first  and  human  ties  of  small  ac- 
count. It  means  much  less  to  me  than 
life  as  I  can  make  it.  To  you  it  comes 
first." 

"But  it  is  the  same  really  for  both. 
You  are  letting  England  divide  us,  when 
there  is  no  question  of  natural  allegiance, 
only  this  mysterious  dislike,  prejudice, 
call  it  what  you  will,  inconceivable  to  me, 
even  when  I  seek  most  thoroughly  to  put 
myself  in  your  place.  I  must  go  home. 
I  must  take  my  place  where  I  belong. 
Marion,  try  to  think  with  me.  Think 
what  it  means." 

"  I  cannot  change  my  thought  at  will. 
It  has  grown  in  me  no  less  surely  than 
yours  in  you.  It  is  useless,  John.  You 
must  go  your  way  till  your  own  eyes  have 
seen,  and  then —  " 

"You  are  incomprehensible,"  he  said, 
hotly.  "  If  you  love  at  all,  how  can  you 
for  one  instant  palter  with  it  so?  " 

"And  you?"  she  said  a  trifle  bitterly. 
"  It  is  the  woman's  part  to  yield,  I  sup- 
pose, but  the  thing  in  me  that  speaks  is 
my  inmost  sense.  I  have  thought  of  it 
ever  since  I  left  you." 

"You  knew  I  loved  you,  Marion.  You 
must  have  known  it  from  the  begin- 
ning." 

"Yes,  I  knew  it,"  Marion  said  simply, 
and  again  he  caught  her  to  himself. 


"  You  knew  it.  You  did  not  put  away 
the  thought.  There  is  only  one  ending 
where  love  has  come  like  that." 

"  In  Arcadia,  no,"  said  Marion.  "  VVe 
are  not  in  Arcadia.  We  are  children  of 
to-day.  Do  you  think  I  will  break  your 
heart  by  holding  you  to  a  thing  you  would 
detest  no  less  than  I  should  detest  what 
you  demand?  No.  We  are  set  apart. 
You  must  go  your  way.  I  love  you,  but  I 
will  not  hamper  your  life  or  my  own." 

"  My  God  !  Marion  !  "  he  said  with  a 
groan,  for  she  had  turned  from  him  as  if 
to  go.  "  Have  I  not  suffered  enough  ? 
Do  you  mean  to  break  my  heart?  " 

"You  will  break  mine  if  you  go  on.  I 
cannot  bear  it,"  she  said.  "  I  am  made 
to  tell  you  this.  Isn't  it  better  to  know 
it  now  than  to  find  ourselves  hopelessly  at 
odds  afterward?  " 

"Then  compromise,"  he  said  eagerly. 
"  I  must  go,  you  know,  but  I  will  return. 
Not  to  stay,  no,  not  to  stay,"  for  her  face 
had  lightened.  "  You  yourself  may 
change.  In  any  case,  Marion,  I  implore 
you  call  yourself  mine  till  the  year  is  over 
and  let  me  have  the  thought  to  live  on 
till  I  come  back  to  you." 

Marion  looked  at  him  silently,  her  face 
pale  as  his,  and  met  the  tender,  ardent 
eyes,  that  drew  her  to  him  with  a  power 
so  mighty  that  she  flung  out  her  hands 
with  a  cry. 

"  No,  no  !  I  must  not.  I  will  not. 
Be  free.  Leave  me  free.  You  will  not 
change  nor  I.  I  tell  you  we  are  set 
apart,  and  by  your  own  will." 

"  Call  it  so  if  you  will,"  he  said  at  last, 
after  a  silence  in  which  he  searched  her 
face  in  anguish,  that  gave  place  to  fixed 
and  quiet  resolution,  a  look  she  knew 
well.  "  You  cannot  alter  what  is.  I  shall 
come  back  to  you,  and  you  will  have  to 
listen  once  more.  God  grant  you  then 
better  knowledge  of  what  love  means. 
Be  free  as  you  like.  I  would  not  be  if  I 
could.  I  am  yours  body,  soul  and  spirit, 
and  till  they  dissolve.  I  must  be  so. 
Good-bye,  Marion." 

For  another  moment  he  held  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her  solemnly,  tenderly, 
as  if  death  were  parting  them.  Then  he 
turned  silently  and  went  through  the  mist 
down  the  way  to  the  valley,  and  Marion 
sat  there  till  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  on 
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the  rocky  path  had  died  away,  and  she 
knew  that  she  was  alone.  Right  or  wrong 
it  was  done.  The  old  Puritan  doggedness 
and  insistence,  its  morbid  conscience,  its 
analysis  and  self-dissection,  each  and  all 
in  her  inheritance,  had  worked  together 
and  driven  from  her  what  she  knew  well 
to  be  the  best  gift  life  would  ever  offer. 

11  It  was  for  him,  for  him,"  she  said  at 
last,  and  wrung  her  hands,  yet  in  the 
saying  doubted  herself,  and  so  doubting 
went  her  way  through  the  mist,  following  in 
footprints  soon  divided  from  her  own,  and 
leading  far  beyond  any  path  her  feet 
might  follow. 

XII. 

Early  September  brought  with  it  the 
winds  of  later  autumn,  and  the  passage 
was  so  stormy  that,  for  a  day  or  two, 
John  Ballantyne,  heartily  against  his  will, 
kept  his  berth  and  yielded  to  the  enemy. 
On  the  third  he  staggered  out,  and  up  to 
the  deck  on  which  a  fine  rain  fell  steadily, 
sky  and  sea  alike  merged  in  the  long 
stretch  of  gray,  through  which  the  great 
ship  forced  uneasily  ahead  on  the  long 
slow  swell  of  the  waves  through  which 
she  ploughed. 

Even  rain  was  welcome  after  the  close 
state-room,  whose  port-hole  the  steward 
obstinately  refused  to  open,  with  dark 
tales  of  what  had  happened  to  obstinate 
passengers  who  would  have  more  air  than 
the  ship's  rules  allowed  and  who  had 
been  swept  out  of  berths  and  otherwise 
knocked  about,  by  intruding  and  unex- 
pected waves. 

For  a  time  he  walked,  seeking  the  sea 
legs  he  had  been  advised  to  find,  and 
gradually  learning  how  to  adjust  himself 
to  the  motion,  though  he  was  forced  to 
intersperse  it  with  occasional  wild  clutches 
at  ropes  or  railing,  and  sudden  certainties 
that  with  this  last  lurch  or  plunge,  she 
had  certainly  overdone  it,  and  must  be 
on  the  way  to  the  bottom.  Memory  was 
there,  too,  of  the  wild  days  and  wilder 
nights,  burned  into  every  fibre  of  recol- 
lection, by  his  mother's  insistent  repeti- 
tion. He  had  dreaded  his  own  possible 
involuntary  terror  of  the  sea,  as  some- 
thing utterly  unmanly  and  contemptible, 
and  rejoiced  as  he  found  that  freedom 
had  come  and  that  he  faced  it  with  an 


indifference,  born  it  might  be,  of  later 
and  sharper  sorrow,  which  now  he  reso- 
lutely shut  away. 

The  ship  was  crowded  with  returning 
tourists,  most  of  them  at  present  given 
over  to  sea-sickness,  a  fact  rather  desira- 
ble than  otherwise,  since  it  left  him  free 
to  pursue  his  own  thoughts.  By  noon 
there  were  indications  of  sunshine,  and 
at  the  lunch  table  where  he  occupied  his 
place  for  the  first  time,  he  found  that  his 
opposite  neighbors  \\ere  a  pair,  whom  he 
had  noted  on  the  tug  at  Liverpool,  with 
a  momentary  sense  of  keen  dislike  for  the 
elder,  who  bowed  easily  as  he  sat  down, 
with  a  comprehensive  good  will  which  to 
Ballantyne  carried  an  added  element  of 
offence. 

"A  Mormon  elder,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  taking  home  a  load  of  desirable 
converts,"  and  then,  in  spite  of  himself, 
fell  to  studying  the  face  which  seemed  to 
hold  so  many  opposing  traits. 

The  thin,  fine,  jet-black  hair,  brushed 
to  such  glossiness  that  it  seemed  a  black 
silk  skull-cap,  was  parted  smoothly  in  the 
middle,  and  lay  close  on  either  side  the 
splendid  brow,  but  the  head  rose  at  the 
back,  a  straight  line  from  neck  to  crown, 
and  the  firm  neck,  bulging  below  the 
ears,  affirmed  the  thing  written  in  the 
uneasy  red-brown  eyes,  one  of  them  with 
a  spot  of  yellow,  no  less  than  in  the 
flabbiness  of  the  lids  below  them. 

"An  extraordinary  mixture,"  Ballan- 
tyne thought  with  the  momentary  impres- 
sion that  he  had  dyed  hair  and  beard  for 
his  own  purposes,  the  eyes  alone,  telling 
the  story  of  the  blonde  birthright.  He 
rejected  this  theory  however,  as  he  saw 
that  the  wrists  had  each  a  circlet  of  the 
same  jet-black  hair,  almost  in  the  nature 
of  a  bracelet,  so  sharply  defined  was  the 
singular  growth.  His  hands  were  pecu- 
liarly small  and  very  white,  and  he  used 
them  incessantly  in  gesture,  as  he  talked 
rapidly  and  low  with  his  companion,  who 
answered  languidly  as  if  oppressed  still 
with  illness. 

"  Germans  after  all,"  Ballantyne  thought 
in  surprise  as  he  noted  presently  that 
that  was  the  language  they  spoke,  but  as 
a  stray  Frenchman  with  the  unhappy  look 
most  travelling  Frenchmen  wear,  entered 
and  took  his  place  near  by,  he  was  greeted 
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in  his  own  tongue  so  irreproachably  that 
Ballantyne  returned  to  his  first  convic- 
tion. 

"A  polyglot  elder;  all  things  to  all 
men,"  he  thought.  "  I  hope  there  are 
no  women  in  his  troop,  poor  souls  !  " 

At  this  point  he  half  smiled  as  the  en- 
tire unreasonableness  of  his  conclusions 
came  over  him,  and  his  vis-a-vis  taking 
this  for  an  overture,  instantly  opened 
conversation  in  English  no  less  perfect 
than  his  German.  Ballantyne  had  more 
than  once  caught  his  eyes  fixed  intently 
upon  him,  and  shrunk  inwardly  from  a 
certain  power  they  contained.  It  was 
evident  they  could  weigh  and  measure ; 
that  they  knew  what  to  seek  and  how  to 
seek,  and  that  they  were  not  accustomed 
to  any  final  thwarting  of  will,  no  matter 
what  obstacles  might  lie  between  begin- 
ning and  end  of  a  quest.  All  the  more 
he  disliked  and  distrusted  them,  and  in 
spite  of  many  advances  held  himself 
aloof,  watching  the  effect  on  the  young 
man  not  much  beyond  boyhood,  who  lis- 
tened to  each  word  with  fascinated  ab- 
sorption. 

This  was  a  type  more  familiar  but 
hardly  less  marked.  He  had  seen  it 
among  some  of  the  Oxford  men,  but 
never  before  so  fine  or  strong.  The 
whole  upper  head  was  magnificently  de- 
veloped; the  brow  noble  in  every  line, 
and  the  deep-set  eyes  were  gray,  with  a 
curious  unworldliness  and  innocence  in 
their  look,  accented  by  the  waving  brown 
hair.  Chin  and  mouth  were  sensitive 
and  almost  weak,  but  the  nose  had  energy 
sufficient  to  override  their  indications. 
A  little  under  medium  height,  the  figure 
was  firm  and  well  knit,  but  face  and  figure 
alike  were  that  of  scholar  and  dreamer, 
not  man  of  action. 

"What  will  the  elder  do  with  him?" 
Ballantyne  thought,  and  day  by  day  he 
wondered  more,  attracted  against  his  will, 
since  the  talk  ran  always  in  lines,  once 
most  beloved,  but,  since  his  college  days, 
well  nigh  driven  out  of  mind  by  crowd- 
ing claims  of  new  work.  Green  of  Ox- 
ford was  the  prophet  whose  flag  the 
younger  man  bore,  but  the  elder  answered 
him  always  with  another  name  quite  un- 
known, and  as  Ballantyne  heard  inces- 
santly, "  But  this  is  Rosmini's  view.     Now 


listen  to  what  Rosmini  has  shown  conclu- 
sively is  so,  and  so,  and  so,"  he  gave  an 
involuntary  attention  which  the  elder 
man  was  quick  to  mark. 

Gradually  and  always  against  his  inward 
will,  he  was  drawn  in  and  found  himself 
with  them  on  deck  eagerly  discussing 
subtle  points,  and  daily  more  and  more 
and  more  impressed  by  the  mass  of 
knowledge  on  which  the  elder  drew  for 
illustration  or  final  clinching  of  his  flood 
of  argument. 

John  Morris,  for  the  elder,  Thomas 
Percival,  for  the  younger,  he  soon  found 
were  the  thoroughly  English  names  of 
his  companions,  though  now  and  then  a 
sudden  rolling  r  betrayed  a  possible 
touch  of  Celt  in  the  former's  make-up. 

The  worship  in  Percival's  eyes,  not 
only  interested  but  often  touched  Ballan- 
tyne profoundly.  He  hung  on  the  words 
of  the  elder  man  as  a  woman  listens 
where  her  whole  heart  is  given.  It  car- 
ried even  a  demand  in  its  quality,  as  if 
this  woman-side  made  its  unconscious 
appeal  for  shielding  and  protection. 
Within  a  day  or  so  it  became  plain  also 
that  he  had  a  rival,  for  the  young  French- 
man had  yielded  to  the  spell  which 
Morris  seemed  able  to  exert  at  will, 
and  hung  upon  him  with  a  more  demon- 
strative absorption  than  Percival  showed. 
Ethics  and  philosophy  were  by  no  means 
his  forte.  He  resented  the  time  spent 
upon  them,  but  his  blue  eyes  gleamed  as 
he  declaimed  Hugo  and  de  Musset,  and 
Ballantyne  found  to  his  amazement,  that 
French  poetry  old,  and  new,  were  no  less 
a  part  of  his  elder's  equipment,  and  that 
he  responded  to  each  hint  of  his  new 
recruit,  with  an  enthusiasm  and  energy 
as  thorough  as  his  own. 

Whatever  motive  or  plan  might  be, 
and  that  motive  and  plan  were  always 
there  Ballantyne  felt  certain,  his  pure 
delight  in  intellectual  quality,  and  in  the 
play  of  his  own  wonderful  power,  was  no 
less  clear.  From  early  morning,  far  into 
the  night,  he  walked  the  deck  or  sat 
down  at  random  to  expound  lustily  some 
new  point,  and  when  with  him  Ballantyne 
yielded  more  and  more  to  the  charm 
exerted,  only  when  alone  reverting  to 
the  earlier  impression. 

As  time  went  on,  and  the  tables  and 
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deck  began  to  be  filled,  the  restless  red- 
brown  eyes  roved  over  the  passengers, 
pausing  here  and  there  in  approval,  but 
for  the  most  part  with  thinly  .veiled  con- 
tempt. 

"  One  learns  to  classify  quickly  at  last," 
he  said  one  day,  noting  Ballantyne's  eyes 
upon  him.  "  In  a  hundred  there  may  be 
three,  well  if  there  be  one,  who  has 
mind  and  soul  to  be  moved  by  the  high- 
est thought.  Look  for  yourself,  though 
you  hardly  need  that  injunction.  You 
are  a  sharper  inquisitor  than  I.  Now 
confess  that  you  do  not  like  me ;  that 
you  study  me  and  are  doubtful,  yet  lean 
to  mercy  in  spite  of  yourself." 

He  looked  at  him  with  the  smile  ap- 
parently frank,  in  which  the  eyes  this 
time  had  part,  a  fact  not  always  the  case. 
Now  they  flashed  merrily  as  he  met  Bal- 
lantyne's silent  look. 

"Anglo  Saxon  to  the  marrow,"  he  said. 
"  It  is  the  instinctive  conflict  of  race  per- 
haps ;  the  old  story  of  Scot  and  Saxon." 
"Then  you  are  Scotch?" 
"  Without  doubt,"  Morris  returned, 
"  though  long  wandering  has  made  me  a 
citizen  of  the  world.  Tongues  are  my 
passion  no  less  than  people.  To  under- 
stand the  last  there  must  be  knowledge 
of  the  first.  So  I  have  lived  in  many 
lands,  and  learned  their  secrets  as  the 
key  was  given.  It  is  Italy  that  brought 
me  Percival  here.  I  gather  my  recruits 
where  I  can." 

"Ah,"  Ballantyne  said,  the  words  con- 
vincing   him    that    his  first    surmise  had 
been    true.     "Then  you  carry  a  propa- 
ganda with  you?  " 
"Always." 

"And  its  nature,  if  I  may  ask." 
"  Knowledge.     I  want  only  those  who 
would  know." 
"What?" 

"  Life,  law,  themselves.  Look  about 
you.  How  many  men  or  women  here 
carry  with  them  expression  or  possibility 
of  such  desire?  Are  they  not  all  plainly 
in  the  state  that  Plato  bewailed,  and  what 
better  word  for  them  than  his?  'Is  not 
a  soul  to  be  deemed  halt  and  lame,  who 
hates  voluntary  falsehood,  and  is  ex- 
tremely indignant  at  himself  and  others 
when  they  tell  lies,  and  yet  receives  in- 
voluntary falsehood,  and  does  not  mind 


wallowing  like  a  swinish  beast  in  the  mire 
of  ignorance,  and  has  no  shame  of  being 
detected?'  " 

"That  is  true  for  the  masses  every- 
where," Ballantyne  answered.  "  It  can 
hardly  be  true  for  America,  with  her  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  and  the  thought  that 
made  her  and  must  underlie  all  her 
growth." 

"  America's  chief  thought  like  that  of 
your  own  country,  my  friend,"  said  Mor- 
ris, "  is  how  most  quickly  to  pile  up 
shekels.  I  went  to  America  twenty  years 
ago,  believing  that  such  thought  as  insti- 
tutions of  men  in  this  day  could  hold, 
was  in  them.  It  was  a  youthful  delusion. 
If  you  seek  the  same  go  back  to  your 
own  place  before  the  wound  comes  to 
you  that  came  to  me.  There  is  more 
real  outreaching  in  little  Italy,  this  hour, 
among  her  best,  than  in  all  the  great 
Republic  so  near  us  now.  Take  a  return 
steamer,  unless  you  are  bent  on  seeing 
for  yourself,  but  if  you  will  see,  remem- 
ber that  you  were  warned." 

"  I  shall  not  turn  my  back  upon  my 
own,"  Ballantyne  answered.  "I  have 
heard  such  words  before,  but  I  cannot 
accept  them.  Whatever  the  surface  show 
may  be,  my  country  I  am  certain  keeps 
the  inward  spring  still  clear." 

"Your  country?  To-be,  you  must 
mean.  You  will  be  less  ready  for  nation- 
alization presently." 

"  I  do  not  need  it.  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can." 

Percival  burst  into  a  ringing,  boyish 
laugh  at  the  utter  stupefaction  on  Mor- 
ris's countenance. 

"  Now  you  know  the  mental  state  of 
our  German  friend,  "  he  said,  and  went 
on  to  Ballantyne.  "  We  were  crossing  a 
spur  of  the  Appennies  last  spring,  and 
fell  in  with  part  of  an  Italian  regiment 
so  we  marched  with  them  and  talked. 
Morris  knows  a  lot  of  Italian  dialects, 
and  talked  with  this  one  and  that  and  a 
stray  Spaniard  as  well.  A  German  officer 
joined  us  after  a  bit,  and  I  fell  into  that 
till  he  got  too  much  for  me,  and  I  called 
on  Morris  to  expTain  some  shade  of 
meaning  I  had  not  caught.  The  German 
listened  for  a  moment  amazed  at  his 
expounding  and  then  held  up  his  hands. 
'Ach,    Gott?     Was   fur    ein    Landsmann 
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ist  das?'  he  said.  But  I  am  surprised 
as  he.     You  have  no  American  accent." 

"  I  have  lived  in  England  since  early 
childhood,"  said  Ballantyne  hastily. 
"  Now  I  am  returning  home  to  my  own 
place." 

"  You  have  friends  and  relatives  on 
this  side  of  course?  " 

"  Next  to  none  and  none  that  I  know. 
I  return  because  I  belong  here  ;  not  be- 
cause any  specific  interests  or  obligations 
of  family  call  me." 

A  quick  glance  passed  between  Morris 
and  Percival,  not  unnoted  by  Ballantyne, 
but  at  this  point,  Regnault,  whose  Eng- 
lish was  very  imperfect,  conceived  that 
attention  had  long  enough  been  given  to 
others,  and  broke  in  with  some  demand 
which  ended  in  Percival's  descending 
with  him  to  the  saloon.  Ballantyne  had 
turned  away  to  render  some  slight  ser- 
vice to  a  lady  near  him,  and  then  fell  to 
pacing  the  deck  again,  his  tall  figure  and 
soldier-like  bearing,  attracting  admiring 
glances  which  passed  quite  unmarked  by 
their  recipient. 

"  Marion  has  another  ally  in  this 
strange  man,"  he  thought.  "  It  is  most 
singular,  this  conviction  which  he  appears 
to  think  as  inevitable  as  she,  that  only 
disappointment  waits  me.  So  be  it.  It 
is  my  business  to  face  it  whatever  it  is." 

His  eyes  wandered  as  he  went,  to  a 
group  near  the  door  of  the  saloon  with 


whom  Morris  was  evidently  renewing 
acquaintance  ;  an  elderly  lady  of  rather 
severe  and  critical  aspect,  ameliorated  by 
a  distinct  flavor  of  worldliness,  whose 
face  thawed  but  slightly,  though  thaw  was 
evident  as  she  met  the  effusive  greeting 
of  Morris,  who  turned  then  to  the  younger 
pair,  with  even  greater  flow  of  cordiality. 
There  was  a  ripple  of  laughter  and  a 
flood  of  exclamations  and  wonder,  hardly 
over,  when  Ballantyne  saw  that  he  was 
beckoned  to,  and,  much  against  his  will, 
went  forward  to  be  presented  at  once  to 
mother  and  daughters,  there  being  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  American  ac- 
cent of  the  last.  Their  voices,  however, 
were  sweet  and  girlish,  and  he  found 
himself  studying  their  inflections,  while 
they  in  turn,  listened  to  him  with  a  def- 
erence, the  usual  American  instinct 
toward  any  well-defined  British  product. 

Morris  looked  on  mischievously,  de- 
lighted at  their  delusion,  and  they  chatted 
till  Percival  and  Regnault  reappeared,  to 
be  promptly  presented  and  received  with 
only  a  shade  less  cordiality  than  had 
greeted  Ballantyne.  The  name,  Barstow, 
he  was  sure  his  mother  had  talked  of,  but 
in  just ,  what  connection  he  could  not 
recall.  In  the  face  of  the  older  girl  was 
an  occasional  suggestion  of  Marion ; 
faint  and  intangible  yet  evident,  and  he 
watched  eagerly  for  the  look  to  come, 
even  while  inclined  to  wish  it  might  not. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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DISMANTLED  breastworks,  casements  empty,  all ! 
No  cannon  frowning  from  the  grassy  wall ; 
A  place  for  summer  saunterers  to  gaze 
Upon  a  sea  with  sunlight  all  ablaze ; 
An  old,  quaint  town,  heaped  up  confusedly 
Behind  the  cottages  that  skirt  the  sea  : 
There,  just  within  the  Neck,  a  gallant  fleet 
Of  white  yachts  gathered,  eager  to  compete 
When  once  the  starting  signal  bids  them  go ; 
Bright  clouds  of  sail  aloft,  fine  lines  a-low, 
Across  the  port  a  light-house  glimmers  white ; 
The  distant  land  shows  dark  against  the  light. 
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HIS  trim  Shakspeare, 
as  he  is  called  by 
Sidney  Lanier,  like 
many  other  produc- 
tions of  the  South,  is 
not  altogether  under- 
stood or  appreciated 
in  the  North.  Master 
of  melody  and  wonderful  in  his  infinite 
variety,  the  poet  has  conferred  upon  him 
no  misnomer  in  thus  giving  him  a  name 
representative  of  universal  genius.  He 
himself  is  a  poet  who  has  all  songs  for 
his  own,  sounding  all  the  stops  of  melody, 
—  a  feathered  orchestra,  whose  every 
instrument  is  handled  with  a  perfect  skill. 
Like  the  geranium  among  plants,  this  bird 
simulates  everything,  and  is  everything. 
As  the  rose  and  apple  blossom  have  no 
more  delicate  or  delicious  perfume  than 
is  offered  by  this  wonderful  plant,  so  the 
liquid  song  of  the  wren,  or  thrush,  the 
plaintive  moan  of  the  dove,  or  the  dis- 
cordant cry  of  the  crow  and  scream  of 
the  cat-bird,  issues  from  the  throat  of 
this  marvellous  songster,  as  naturally  as 
if  he  were  their  sole  proprietor. 

But  while  his  music  is  generally  dis- 
cussed, as  well  as  enjoyed,  his  habits,  even 
among  his  own  countrymen,  are  not 
generally  understood.  Ornithologists  even 
have  made  mistakes  concerning  his  habits 
and  characteristics.  The  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  asserts  that  the  mocking-bird 
goes  to  New  England  in  the  summer  to 
breed,  and  returns  south  in  the  fall.  On 
the  contrary,  the  mocking-bird  is  not 
migratory ;  he  is  a  decided  conservative. 
Eew  of  them  range  beyond  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  spot  where  they  were 
hatched,  and  ordinarily  they  end  their 
lives  very  near  the  same  neighborhood  in 
which  they  began  it.  Their  nests  and 
little  ones  are  sometimes  found  far  in  the 
depth  of  the  forest,"  but  more  frequently 
among  the  undisturbed  branches  of  the 
Cherokee  rose,  in  the  mock  orange  hedges 
or  lofty  trees  near  the  habitation  of  man. 
The  mocking-bird  is  a  bird  of    decided 


architectural  taste  and  skill,  and  of  not- 
able sagacity  in  the  selection  of  time  and 
place  for  the  construction  of  his  nest. 
Much  of  his  work  is  accomplished  before 
sunrise ;  and  as  the  east  grows  radiant 
with  the  approaching  splendor  of  the 
day's  lord,  he  begins  his  morning  seren- 
ade, trying  one  by  one  all  the  instruments 
of  his  universal  organ,  and  waking  all 
other  birds  by  their  characteristic  note. 
Is  the  thrush  late  in  bed?  This  master 
of  song  will  cure  him  of  his  lazy  proclivi- 
ties by  sounding  his  own  morning  call  in 
his  ears.  Does  my  lady  wren  slumber 
too  long?  Presently  she  is  stirred  by  a 
note  of  her  own  morning  invocation  and 
waking  from  her  dreams,  she  hastens  to 
her  labors.  Has  the  flaunting  red-breast 
forgotten  to  show  his  brilliant  helmet 
among  the  courtiers  of  the  sun?  His 
drowsy  head  is  suddenly  lifted,  as  he 
catches  the  sound  of  his  own  salutation. 
While  the  day  is  yet  young,  every  lag- 
gard is  summoned  to  duty.  Even  poor 
whippoorwill,  who  has  kept  up  his  pitiful 
lament  until  the  evening  shades  drove 
him  to  rest,  must  not  loiter  long  after  the 
next  morning's  sunrise,  or  he  will  be 
taunted  with  his  own  pathos.  The  dove, 
too,  must  call  her  lover  betimes,  or  this 
woodland  genius  will  sing  her  own  love- 
song  and  lure  her  wanderer  to  his  side, 
if  only  to  laugh  at  his  disappointment. 
The  bob-white  is  sure  to  be  sent  about 
his  business  with  quick  despatch,  and  the 
owl  hides  in  vain ;  even  the  curtain  of 
the  night  is  a  poor  protection  to  him,  for 
the  mocking-bird  is  sure  to  discover  him, 
and  in  the  day  he  cannot  escape  the 
general  summons,  but  is  often  doomed  to 
writhe  and  groan  and  turn  his  bewildered 
head  as  his  solemn  notes  sacred  to  mid- 
night hours,  are  proclaimed  it  the  garish 
light  of  the  sun.  It  is  an  early  bird,  in 
truth,  who  is  up  in  time  to  anticipate  the 
call  of  the  enterprising  mocking-bird. 

After  having  awakened  all  the  birds  of 
the  air,  and  given  each  his  key  note  for  a 
joyous  morning  carol,  he  not  unfrequently 
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condescends  to  occupy  himself  with  the 
humble  denizens  of  the  farm-yard.  With 
what  anxiety  and  alarm  does  he  fill  the 
hearts  of  tender  mothers.  Cluck,  cluck, 
cluck,  he  chirps,  until  little  chickens  run 
about  in  dismay,  and  the  mother  hen 
utters  a  strenuous  and  persistent  cluck,  in 
order  to  recall  her  bewildered  brood  to 
loyalty  and  protection.  Then  the  piping 
cry  of  the  little  chicken  is  imitated  to 
such  perfection  that  the  terrified  matron 
straightway  imagines  one  of  her  darlings 
to  be  the  victim  of  that  black  pirate,  the 
hawk,  who  so  often  ravages  her  little 
flock,  or,  perhaps,  that  a  stray  little  one 
has  been  entrapped  by  some  wild  enemy 
hiding  in  lonely  and  sequestered  places,  — 
and  flies  over  the  yard  in  pursuit  of  the 
sufferer,  ruffling  her  feathers,  and  swelling 
her  top-knot  in  righteous  and  irrepressible 
indignation.  In  the  meanwhile  this  sly 
Mephistopheles  sits  quietly  perched  in  a 
tree,  peeping  out  now  and  then  from 
among  the  foliage  to  enjoy  the  exciting 
scene  of  which  he  has  been  the  wicked 
and  unsuspected  cause.  The  contempla- 
tion must  give  him  infinite  satisfaction, 
for  scarcely  does  the  hen  recover  her 
composure  and  begin  her  peaceful  and 
dignified  promenade  with  her  family, 
when  he  assumes  another  role,  entering 
into  it  with  such  spirit  and  precision  of 
detail  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  poultry 
kingdom  as  to  the  nature  of  the  threaten- 
ing monster.  Flying  rapidly  from  tree 
to  tree,  he  so  perfectly  renders  the 
frightful  intonations  of  that  prince  of 
robbers,  the  hawk,  that  not  only  chick- 
ens ducks"  and  turkeys  are  in  a  flutter 
cackling  and  running  in  wild  terror  into 
every  possible  retreat,  but  maid  and 
mistress,  cook  and  workman  rush  upon 
the  scene,  armed  with  broomsticks  and 
other  available  weapons  of  defense,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  boy  with  his  shot  gun, 
all  looking  wild  and  vaguely  into  the 
firmament  for  the  bold  assailant,  who 
threatens  a  fell  swoop  upon  the  recently 
emancipated  fledglings.  No  hawk  is  dis- 
covered —  not  a  black  speck  is  floating 
in  the  remotest  cloud ;  and  the  indignant, 
cook  returns  to  her  domain,  muttering 
imprecations  upon  the  audacious  bird. 
It  has  happened  that  one  mocking-bird 
has,  for  an  entire  morning  kept  a  farm- 


yard in  a  state  of  commotion  by  imitat- 
ing the  cries  and  calls  of  the  various 
enemies  of  poultry.  So  we  may  argue 
that  he  is  not  only  a  musician,  a  skilful 
artist,  but  a  most  capable  general  and 
strategist,  a  tactician,  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  weak  points  of  those 
whom  he  designs  to  outwit.  He  is  an  in- 
genious tormentor  and  persecutor,  full  of 
frolic  and  fun,  and  regardless  of  all  the 
claims  of  dignity  or  wisdom,  if  he  can 
sacrifice  them  to  his  amusement.  The 
bird  of  Minerva,  so  solemn  of  mien,  has 
been  so  mocked  and  satirized  by  this 
feathered  admirable  Crichton,  that  she  has 
been  known  to  abandon  her  secluded 
home  and  seek  obscurer  haunts,  where 
she  could  be  safe  from  the  sneers  and 
jeers  of  her  relentless  tormentor. 

Domestic  scenes  seem  most  attractive 
to  this  wonderful  bird.  He  loves  well- 
kept  yards  and  gardens.  He  enjoys 
signs  of  civilization  and  home  comfort. 
He  prefers  the  neatly-trimmed  hedge  and 
umbrageous  mimosa-tree,  the  blooming 
and  fragrant  rose,  or  vine-covered  trellis, 
the  bower  under  which  the  children  play, 
or  the  grateful  shade  of  the  grand  old 
tree  that  reaches  to  the  nursery  window 
or  guards  the  well,  to  the  wilder  and 
more  picturesque  scenes  of  the  forest. 
The  sound  of  the  human  voice  is  a  de- 
light to  him.  The  practice  of  solfeggios 
or  the  rendering  of  a  bravura  or  simple 
ballad  will  bring  a  score  of  these  song- 
sters to  the  nearest  and  most  convenient 
shade,  and  it  is  not  long  before  the  singer 
in  the  drawing-room  is  taught,  by  positive 
demonstration,  how  far  nature  can  outdo 
art ;  their  strains  of  unpremeditated  art 
may  well  astonish  the  master  who  has 
made  trills  and  roulades  a  life-long  study. 

The  attractions  of  domestic  life  soon 
woo  this  prince  of  singers  from  his  forest 
home,  and  the  farm-yard  offers  him  as 
wide  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  genius 
for  mimicry  as  the  deep  woods.  A  lady 
who  sat  quietly  sewing  one  morning  on  a 
verandah  which  overlooked  the  back  yard 
of  her  premises,  observed  a  perturbation 
and  alarm  among  the  fowls,  which  for 
hours  had  been  peacefully  feeding  upon 
the  sward.  The  whole  realm  of  poultry 
seemed  wild  with  excitement.  An  evil 
spirit  seemed  to  hover  in  the  air,  terrify- 
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ing  ducks,  chickens  and  turkeys,  and 
sending  chanticleer  himself  shying  under 
the  house.  Gathering  audacity  in  the 
hiding-place  to  which  they  had  flown  for 
safety,  the  frightened  creatures  would 
venture  out  and  again  begin  to  tread  their 
accustomed  walks,  when  imminent  danger 
would  send  them  in  dismay  back  to  their 
retreats.  Every  enemy  to  poultry  seemed 
to  be  abroad.  Upon  investigation,  it  was 
discovered  that  a  mocking-bird  had  snug- 
ly ensconced  himself  behind  the  wall- 
like roots  of  mulberry-tree,  and  from  that 
point  he  had  successfully  imitated  the 
cries  of  terrified  hens  and  chickens  as 
well  as  the  screams  of  rapacious  birds  of 
prey,  and  thus  filled  the  yard  with  con- 
sternation. When  driven  from  his  forti- 
fication, he  perched  upon  the  topmost 
bough  of  the  same  tree  and  poured  forth 
such  a  stream  of  enchanting  melody,  such 
a  mellifluous  burst  of  delightful  song,  as 
to  make  the  amende  honorable  for  his 
well  executed  mischief. 

But  however  great  may  be  the  bird's 
versatility,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as 
many  do,  that  he  has  no  notes  of  his  own. 
He  has  his  own  song,  sweet  and  liquid, 
long  and  vibratory.  He  often  stops  short 
in  the  midst  of  his  theme,  filling  the 
pause  with  delicious  undertones;  then, 
resuming  his  theme,  carols  a  sort  of 
vibrant  obligato  beneath  the  main  current 
of  his  song,  as  if  he  were  singing  with 
two  voices  at  the  same  time.  Surely  two 
birds  are  singing  !  often  says  the  unso- 
phisticated listener.  That  thrilling,  en- 
chanting resonance  no  boy  or  girl  in  the 
South  could  ever  forget. 

"  And  now  'twas  like  all  instruments, 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song, 

That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute." 

"What  wonder  that  a  sick  child,  carried 
from  her  home  in  Alabama  to  New  York, 
where  she  lay  for  weeks  upon  a  bed  of 
suffering,  should  say,  "  I  could  get  well, 
if  1  could  hear  the  mocking-bird  sing  as 
he  does  in  the  tree  at  home  !  " 

A  Southern  boy  never  aims  his  pop- 
gun or  shot-gun  at  the  mocking-bird. 
He  is  a  friend  and  companion  ;  and  one 
of  the  earliest  lessons  learned  by  the  ju- 
venile hunter  is  to  kill  the  blue-jay,  who, 
according  to  the  legendary  lore  of  child- 


hood, not  only  carries  sand  to  augment 
the  intensity  of  heat  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions, but  is  the  avowed  enemy  of  the 
mocking-bird ;  for  that,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  he  is  under  a  perpetual  sentence 
of  death. 

That  the  mocking-bird  does  not  per- 
sistently or  for  any  great  length  of  time 
sing  his  own  song  is  true.  He  introduces 
it  frequently  as  a  refrain,  at  irregular  in- 
tervals, between  seasons  of  miscellaneous 
renderings  —  catches,  glees,  roundelays, 
trills  and  recitatives,  cries,  calls,  screams, 
imitations  of  every  bird  in  the  forest  and 
field ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  rhap- 
sodical extravaganza,  will  suddenly  return 
to  his  own  song,  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
himself  and  had  fallen  to  musing  over  the 
secrets  of  his  own  heart.  It  is  with  this 
note  that  he  calls  his  mate ;  and  it  is  by 
this  same  token  that  venturesome  boys 
know  where  to  find  the  mocking-bird's 
nest. 

A  bird  frequently  satirized  and  tor- 
mented by  the  mocking-bird  is  the 
cuckoo.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  American  cuckoo  is  not 
like  the  English  bird  of  the  same  name, 
—  the  "wandering  voice"  that  has  so 
often  inspired  the  poets,  and  the  favorite 
of  nature's  great  poet,  Wordsworth,  the 
bird  that  delights  every  school-boy  as  he 
traverses  English  paths  and  fields, —  but  a 
veritable  anchorite,  a  recluse,  whose  song 
is  rarely  heard  except  to  prophesy  the 
weather.  His  common  name  is  rain- 
crow  ;  he  seldom  issues  from  his  seclu- 
sion, and,  like  some  people,  discusses  the 
weather  only.  But  his  peculiarities  have 
a  fascination  for  the  knight  of  sober 
plumage,  whose  great  delight  is  to  tease 
him.  He  follows  him  to  his  place  of 
concealment,  makes  him  show  his  hand, 
and  by  his  continuous  reproaches  requires 
of  him  a  song.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
is  the  taskmaster  satisfied. 

The  gray,  neutral  tint  of  the  mocking- 
bird's feathers  gives  him  a  quiet,  unob- 
trusive air.  His  adornment  is  all  of  the 
inner  man,  if  not  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit.  He  somewhat  resembles  the 
shrike,  and  that  bird  is  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  him.  In  flying,  the  white  spot 
on  the  wing  does  not  always  appear; 
many  of  the  birds  do  not  have  it,  —  it  is 
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not  an  essential  mark.  Though  plain  in 
appearance,  he  is  quite  a  dandy  in  his 
manners.  His  tail  is  quite  long  in  pro- 
portion to  his  body,  swaying  from  side  to 
side  as  if  it  were  set  on  a  pivot.  He 
often  steadies  himself  with  oscillations  of 
his  tail.  He  is  a  dainty  stepper,  tread- 
ing the  earth  or  sward  very  gingerly,  lift- 
ing his  wings  at  intervals,  in  order  to  scare 
up  the  insects,  whose  distance  he  calcu- 
lates with  mathematical  precision,  and 
whose  alertness  rarely  saves  them  from 
his  devouring  beak.  Insects  are  his  chief 
and  choice  diet.  Few  birds  are  so  trim 
or  more  agile,  and  few  birds  more  rest- 
less. His  repose  is  ordinarily  when  he 
is  singing,  but  at  the  end  of  his  song  he 
flies  to  other  quarters.  He  is  very  fond 
of  promenades  on  the  grass  and  even  in 
the  garden  walks  —  probably  in  search  of 
insects.  His  foppish  air  reminds  one  of  a 
dude  with  eye-glass  and  cane,  as  he  exhibits 
himself  on  the  fashionable  boulevards. 

Whether  or  not  this  musical  prodigy 
has  a  hibernacle,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
While  winter  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  his 
concert  season,  he  gives  many  a  charm- 
ing matinee  while  snow  is  on  the  ground, 
and  when  the  sun  shines  brightly  on  a 
frosty  day,  and  the  air  is  crisp  and  clear, 
his  jubilant  song  sometimes  starts  us  from 
•Our  beds.  But  his  true  time  of  melody 
is  like  that  of  Europe's  queen  of  song, 
the  nightingale,  in  the  night.  Then  all 
his  music  and  poetry  are  at  high  tide. 
On  a  summer  night,  when  the  air  is  fra- 
grant with  blooming  roses  and  cape  jessa- 
mine, when  the  magnolia  leaves  and 
blossoms  glisten  under  the  ray  of  a  moon 
almost  as  bright  as  day,  when  the  myrtle 
and  pomegranate  flowers  shine  like  jewels, 
and  the  cloth  of  gold  looks  up  to  the 
stars  with  a  radiance  almost  like  their 
own,  when  the  air  and  earth  are  filled 
with  a  tenderness  that  marks  the  silent, 
peaceful  hour  of  midnight,  —  then  this 
matchless  bird,  too  full  of  love  and  senti- 
ment to  remember  his  wayward  caprices 
during  the  day,  pours  forth  such  a  flood 
of  song,  such  a  grand  epic  of  romance 
and  beauty,  that  the  very  stars  seem  to 
listen,  and  human  hearts  are  touched  with 
a  holy  calm. 

The  mocking  bird  is  perhaps  the  most 
continuous  singer  in  the  world.    Yet  there 


is  one  season  in  the  year,  —  two  weeks 
out  of  the  fifty-two,  —  when  both  song 
and  spirits  are  out  of  tune.  This  is  his 
moulting  season.  Then  he  is  a  dyspep- 
tic —  a  miserable  hypochondriac,  who 
looks  the  picture  of  despair.  What  an 
opportunity  for  his  numerous  victims  ! 
What  a  chance  to  turn  the  tables  if  owl 
and  cuckoo,  hen  or  wren  could  find  him  ! 
How  the  children  laugh  at  him,  and  how 
cautiously  and  carefully  he  hides  himself, 
as  if  he  dreaded  their  derision  !  He 
looks  like  the  jackdaw  after  the  mighty 
archbishop  had  inflicted  upon  him  the 
sentence  of  excommunication,  and  he 
hunts  deeper  solitudes  than  the  rain-crow 
himself.  The  whole  kingdom  of  birds 
and  poultry  now  enjoy  a  blessed  immuni- 
ty from  torture.  If  the  wretched  bird 
makes  this  period  a  season  of  repentance, 
a  Lenten  season  of  abstinence  from  mis- 
chief, it  is  not  the  repentance  which  is 
not  to  be  repented  of;  for  as  soon  as  he 
is  again  in  fine  feather,  he  shows  the  de- 
pravity of  bird  nature,  and  becomes  as 
wicked  as  ever.  He  was  well  behaved 
only  when  his  sins  had  forsaken  him ;  he 
had  not  forsaken  his  sins. 

It  is  well  ascertained  that  the  mocking 
bird  is  susceptible  of  training  and  educa- 
tion. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  one 
that  could  rival  or  even  equal  the  phe- 
nomenal sparrows  mentioned  by  Bechstein, 
as  having  been  trained  by  a  Paris  clergy- 
man to  speak  and  to  recite  the  shorter 
commandments,  with  such  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  same  that,  in  a  quarrel  over 
their  food,  one  would  gravely  say  to  the 
other,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal  "  ;  yet  mock- 
ing-birds have  been  trained  to  sing  popu- 
lar operatic  airs.  A  bird  kept  in  a  saloon, 
and  subjected  to  careful  training  by  its 
keeper,  sang  "  Dixie  "  with  astonishing 
accuracy,  and  also  sang  parts  of  the 
famous  duet  from  "  Norma."  These 
birds  are  always  wonderfully  influenced 
and  even  excited  by  musical  sounds, 
which  fact  speaks  much  for  their  superi- 
ority to  training.  No  bird  better  loves 
its  liberty.  Freedom,  unlimited  and  un- 
trammelled freedom,  is  their  watchword. 
Hence  the  general  belief  among  the  ig- 
norant, in  regions  where  the  bird  is 
found,  that  if  a  cage  containing  young 
ones  is  accessible  to  the  mother-bird,  she 
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will,  under  pretence  of  conveying  food  to 
them,  give  them  poison,  preferring  their 
death  to  their  captivity.  To  keep  them 
in  a  cage  is  extremely  difficult.  They  not 
only  pine  under  confinement,  but  beat 
themselves  to  death  by  flying  against  the 
bars  of  the  cage.  Birds  hatched  in  a 
cage  or  taken  very  young,  have  some- 
times become  fine  singers ;  but  once  hav- 
ing enjoyed  liberty,  they  rarely  survive 
imprisonment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  mock- 
ing-birds were  carried  in  large  numbers 
from  the  South  by  those  who  came  there 
as  instructors  of  the  wards  of  the  nation. 
They  carried  not  a  few  birds  every  sum- 
mer to  states  where  the  beautiful  singers 
were  a  rarity.  Finally  the  exportation  of 
mocking-birds  was  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  legislature  of  Alabama 
passed  a  law  forbidding  mocking-birds  to 


be  sent  or  carried  out  of  the  state ;  and 
it  happened  one  bright  morning  in  June, 
when  the  scholastic  year  was  at  an  end,, 
and  holiday  pleasures  were  beginning  to 
shed  their  joy  in  weary  hearts,  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  entered  a  passenger  car 
lying  at  the  depot,  within  a  few  moments 
of  its  departure,  and  emancipated  from 
boxes  behind  shawls,  bags,  valises,  um- 
brellas and  dress-skirts,  twenty  five  tender 
birds,  which  were  restored  to  their  native 
woods  and  freedom. 

The  mocking-bird  is  really  the  Ameri- 
can nightingale,  possessing  many  of  the 
characteristics  and  habits  of  its  gifted 
relative,  and  in  the  future  literature  of 
the  country  will  become  as  renowned  as 
the  classic  bird  that  poured  forth  its  de- 
lightful song  in  academic  groves  where 
Plato  walked  and  Demosthenes  talked  of 
the  beauty  and  glory  of  Athens. 


WHERE    OUR    FLAG   WAS    FIRST   SALUTED. 


By    Wm.  Elliot  Griffis. 


HERE  did  the  American 
flag,  even  before  it  had 
the  stars  joined  to  its 
stripes,  receive  its  first 
salute  from  a  foreign 
magistrate  ? 

We  answer  :  At  the  Dutch  Island  of 
St.  Eustatius,  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the 
17th  of  November,  1776,  from  Fort 
Orange,  under  the  command  of  Johannes 
de  Graeff.  The  story,  which  is  told  in 
the  "  Blue  Book  of  the  States  General  of 
Holland  and  West  Friesland,"  and  which 
we  have  supplemented  from  various  other 
publications  in  America  and  Europe,  is  as 
follows  : 

When  the  Americans,  or  Continentals, 
as  they  were  then  called,  in  the  thirteen 
United  States  of  America  declared  their 
independence,  July  4,  1776,  their  natural 
desire  was  for  friendly  allies,  trade  and 
supplies  for  the  armies  commanded  by 
General  Washington.  Powder  was  one 
of   the   first  requisites,   and   for  this  the 


nitrate  of  potash  was  indispensable.  The 
Pennsylvania  Magazine  for  June,  1775, 
contained  an  article  on  the  manufacture 
of  saltpetre,  in  which  Drs.  Rush  and 
Franklin  gave  scientific  information ;  and 
this  article  was  followed  by  a  number  of 
others,  one  being  an  official  advertise- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  offer- 
ing the  price  of  twenty  pounds  sterling 
for  every  one  hundred  weight  of  good 
merchantable  saltpetre.  Muskets,  cannon, 
clothing,  munitions  of  war  were  impera- 
tively and  immediately  necessary.  At 
war  with  Great  Britain,  it  was  to  the  other 
countries  in  Europe  and  to  their  colonies 
in  America  that  the  Continentals  must 
look  for  first  assistance.  Moreover,  it 
was  necessary  to  follow  up  the  Declaration 
of  independence  and  advertise  the  flag 
before  the  world.  Very  naturally,  the 
first  thoughts  and  expectations  of  sym- 
pathy were  toward  France  and  Holland. 

Our  infant  Navy   was  officially  begun 
under  the  Act  of  December  22nd,  1775, 
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by  a  squadron  of  five  ships  :  the  Colum- 
bus (flag  ship),  Cabot,  Alfred,  Providence, 
and  the  And?-ea  Doria.  These  five  ships, 
as  John  Quincy  Adams  wrote  in  his  letter 
of  April  13,  1 81 9,  were  named  by  him- 
self, though  he  modestly  disclaimed  being 
"  the  father  of  the  American  navy,"  or  of 
being  the  father  of  anything  except  his 
own  family.  The  Andrea  Doiia  was 
purchased  prior  to  the  Revolution,  De- 
cember 22,  1775,  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Naval  Committee,  even  before  the  Act 
of  Congress  authorizing  a  navy. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1776,  the  flag 
of  thirteen  alternately  white  and  red 
stripes  was  raised.  The  little  fleet  started 
off  amid  the  firing  of  cannon  and  the 
cheering  of  thousands  of  spectators  on 
the  wharves  of  Philadelphia,  only  to  be 
frozen  fast  for  six  weeks  in  the  ice  off 
Reedy  Island.  When  once  out  at  sea, 
however,  the  Andrea  Doria  did  some 
active  cruising.  Returning  again  to  the 
Delaware  river  after  disposing  of  her  cap- 
tures, she  lay  off  the  New  Jersey  town  of 
Gloucester.  At  this  place,  according  to 
the  custom  then  in  vogue  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  she  recruited  her  crew  of 
willing  patriots  by  the  press-gang,  one  of 
her  captures  being  Mr.  John  Trottman, 
who  was  a  student  in  Princeton  College. 
While  on  a  pedestrian  tour  with  a  fellow- 
student  at  Philadelphia  during  the  autumn 
vacation  in  1776,  this  young  gentleman 
from  Barbadoes  was  impressed  as  a  sailor 
.and  taken  into  service  on  the  Andrea 
Doria.  He  afterwards  took  affidavit  be- 
fore the  English  governor  concerning  the 
character  of  the  ship,  and  the  salute  fired 
by  her  and  returned  by  the  Dutch 
governor. 

This  Continental  brig  mounted  four- 
teen re- enforced  four-pounders  and  four- 
teen or  fifteen  swivel  guns,  and  had  a  crew 
of  over  one  hundred  men.  She  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Josiah  Robinson 
of  Philadelphia.  She  started  out,  ex- 
pressly bound  for  the  Dutch  port  of  St. 
Eustatius,  to  obtain  clothing,  cannon, 
gunpowder  and  other  war  supplies.  Her 
symbol  of  nationality  was  the  flag  of 
thirteen  stripes,  alternately  red  and  white. 

The  flag  thus  officially  adopted  by  Con- 
gress as  the  emblem  of  the  union  of  the 
thirteen   colonies  and  their   adoption  of 


sovereignty  as  a  State  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  was,  except  in  the  number 
of  the  stripes,  exactly  the  same  as  that 
adopted  by  the  seven  United  States  of 
the  Netherlands  when  they  formed  their 
Union  and  made  their  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence in  1579.  The  usual  military 
flag  of  the  United  Netherlands,  adopted 
in  1582,  was  orange,  white  and  blue,  in 
three  perpendicular  bands;  but  in  1650 
the  orange  was  changed  for  red,  so  that 
the  colors  were  red,  white  and  blue.  The 
naval  flags  were,  however,  from  the  first, 
and  all  through  Holland's  career  as  a  re- 
public, alternate  stripes  of  white  and  red, 
seven  in  number,  in  token  of  a  federal 
republic.  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  our 
stars  and  stripes,  the  Act  of  Congress  or- 
daining the  flag  with  which  we  are  now 
familiar  was  not  passed  until  June  14th, 
1777. 

The  Dutch  republic  had  from  the  first 
shown  a  marked  sympathy  with  the 
American  colonies.  When  England,  after 
being  baffled  in  her  demand  for  twenty 
thousand  Russian  troops,  called  upon  the 
States-General  to  furnish  Dutch  soldiers, 
they  not  only  declined  to  make  requi- 
sition of  any  native  troops,  but,  led  by 
Van  der  Capellen,  they  opposed  the  idea 
of  England  even  using  the  Scotch  Brigade 
in  her  war  against  the  Americans.  This 
Scotch  Brigade  was  the  remnant  of  the 
military  force  from  Great  Britain,  which, 
during  the  Dutch  War  of  Independence 
against  Spain,  had  served  under  the  Dutch 
flag,  and  in  Dutch  pay.  Nevertheless  it 
is  true  that  the  government  of  Holland, 
in  accordance  with  international  proprie- 
ties, on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  issued 
a  proclamation  from  the  Hague,  March 
20,  1775,  as  follows  : 

"  Their  High  Mightinesses  do  absolutely  pro- 
hibit all  exportation  of  munition,  gunpowder, 
guns  and  shot  by  ships  belonging  to  the  dominion 
of  Great  Britain,  provisionally  for  the  term  of  six 
months  upon  pain  of  confiscation,  with  a  fine  of  a 
thousand  guilders,  to  be  paid  by  the  offending 
shipmaster." 

This  declaration  of  neutrality,  as  their 
High  Mightinesses  said,  was  the  "custom- 
ary compliment  of  courts  not  at  war  with 
each  other." 

Whatever  may  be  said  by  the  impartial 
student  of  historv  about  the  attitude  of 
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the  Dutch  government,  the  answer  of  the 
people  of  Holland,  as  manifest  in  the 
abundant  pamphlet  literature  still  access- 
ible, could  not  be  mistaken.  The  scholars 
issued  pamphlets  and  wrote  books,  in 
which  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  in  their  revolt  against  Great 
Britain  were  doing  exactly  what  the 
Netherlands  provinces  had  done  in  1579 
when  they  took  up  arms  in  \he  name  of 
the  king  against  the  king's  forces  (just  as 
the  Lexington  men  did  in  1775).  In 
1 58 1  they  made  their  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, which  was  the  parent  of  the 
English  Declaration  of  Rights  in  1688, 
and  the  ancestor  of  the  American  Declar- 
ation of  Independence.  Some  of  these 
pamphlets  are  of  great  interest  as  show- 
ing the  parallel  and  how  history  repeats 
itself.  The  Dutch  revolt  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  freedom,  order,  law,  and  the 
rights  of  a  nation  to  be  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent. Enunciating  the  principle 
of  "no  taxation  without  consent,"  and 
the  right  of  men  to  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  the  light  given  them,  they  were 
yet  careful  to  maintain  the  forms  of  law, 
and  to  be  legally  correct. 

Hence,  just  as  the  battle  of  Lexington 
was     fought    on    the    technical    right    of 


Massachusetts  citizens  "to  pass  along  the 
king's  highway  unmolested,"  and  just  as 
the  first  warrants  of  the  Parliamentary 
army  of  the  Commonwealth  were  written 
in  the  name  of  King  Charles,  and  were 
sent  "  to  relieve  the  king  from  his  wicked 
counsellors,"  so  in  their  Union  of  States, 
and  before  their  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Dutchmen  held  to  the 
form  of  loyalty  to  the  king.  These  nice 
points  were,  in  the  learned  pamphlets, 
speeches,  books  and  orations,  carefully 
observed  by  the  Dutch  writers.  Hence, 
also,  there  gradually  grew  up  that  public 
opinion,  fed  and  nourished  especially  by 
Professor  Jean  Luzac  of  Leyden,  which 
made  the  work  of  John  Adams  so  com- 
paratively easy,  secured  the  recognition 
of  the  United  States  of  America  by 
Holland,  and  the  issue  to  us  of  loans 
amounting  to  thirteen  millions  of  dollars. 
The  well-known  and  understood  feeling 
of  the  little  mother-country  of  Nederland 
was  felt  and  understood  in  all  her  Dutch 
colonies  ;  and  especially  where  the  op- 
portunities for  attempting  a  lucrative 
trade  offered,  as  at  St.  Eustatius  in  the 
West  Indies,  was  this  the  case.  This 
little  island,  first  discovered  and  colo- 
nized by  Pierre  Nicholas  Ecart  with  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  men  and  one  armed 
ship,  was  made  a  French  colony  in  1629, 
but  in  1 63 1  captured  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  came  with  a  fleet  of  forty  ships. 
The  Dutch  afterward  took  it  and  made  it 
their  own.  It  is  one  of  the  North 
Caribee  Islands,  and  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  group  called  the  Leeward  Islands,  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Saba  and  St.  Chris- 
topher, the  latter  belonging  to  England  ; 
so  that  the  little  Dutch  colony  was  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  strongly  fortified 
British  island  of  St.  Christopher.  In 
1776,  beside  the  flourishing  Upper  and 
Lower  Town,  it  had  several  forts,  a  large 
Reformed  church,  the  usual  typical  wind- 
mill, several  hundred  houses,  and  large 
beach  room,  on  which  exports  and  im- 
ports could  be  easily  handled.  The  most 
striking  natural  feature  of  the  island  is 
one  large  conical  volcanic  mountain  at 
the  southern  end,  called  the  Quill,  or  the 
Punch  Bowl,  the  crater  of  which  is  richly 
overgrown  with  tropical  plants.  At  the 
northeastern  end  is  a  rugged  mass  of  five 
hills,  among  which  there  are  many  ravines. 
The  geology  of  the  island  has  been  well 
described  by  Dr.  G.  F.  A.  Molengraaf  in 
an  illustrated  pamphlet  published  in  Ley- 

1  De  Geologie  van  het  Eiland  St.  Eustatius. 


den  in  1886,1  while  the  natural  features 
and  phenomena  we  have  found  still 
further  described  in  detail  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Linckers  in  the  Eigenhaard  of  July  30, 
1892,  an  illustrated  periodical  published 
at  Haarlem  in  Holland.  In  the  large 
print  reproduced  above  are  representa- 
tions of  several  British  vessels,  and  a 
number  of  Dutch  war  and  merchant 
ships  floating  the  red,  white  and  blue  flag, 
and  the  stern  pennon  of  alternate  red 
and  white  stripes.  The  governor  of  the 
island  at  this  time  was  Johannes  de  GraefT, 
and  the  commander  of  the  fort  and  militia 
of  the  island  was  Abraham  Ravene. 

The  Andrea  Doriai  bearing  a  copy  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  July 
4,  t 776,  and  her  commission  from  the 
Continental  Congress,  signed  by  John 
Hancock,  with  copies  in  blank,  signed  by 
the  same,  for  the  equipment  of  privateers, 
and  with  the  thirteen-striped  flag  flying 
at  her  mast  head,  came  sailing  into  the 
roadstead  of  St.  Eustatius  on  the  16th 
of  November,  1776.  She  dropped  an- 
chor before  Orange  town,  and  in  front  of 
Fort  Orange.  Not  many  yards  away  at 
the  time  was  an  English  ship,  on  which 
were  Captain  John  Dean  and  Captain 
John  Spicer.     The   latter,  on  seeing  the 
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Continental  brigantine,  with  floating  flag 
and  pennon,  said  : 

"  There  comes  the  tender  of  a  man-of- 
war." 

"No."  answered  Captain  Dean,  "by 
G— d,  it  is  an  American  privateer  !  Don't 
yon  see  the  flag  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress with  thirteen  stripes?" 

Watching  the  vessel  until  its  anchor 
had  been  dropped,  these  Englishmen 
noticed  that  the  red,  white  and  blue  flag 
on  Fort  Orange  was  lowered  in  welcome 
to,  and  in  recognition  of  the  American 
ship.  Just  as  soon  as  the  Andrea  Doria 
had  heaved  to  and  lowered  her  sails,  she 
fired  eleven  guns.  The  people  of  the 
ships  in  the  roadstead,  and  especially 
those  on  shore  who  had  been  awaiting 
the  advent  of  the  new  flag,  watched  from 
the  docks,  or  came  out  from  their  houses 
in  considerable  number  to  see  the  salute. 
Others  on  hearing  the  cannon  became 
interested  spectators. 

The  commander  of  the  fort,  Ravene 
on  seeing  the  character  of  the  vessel,  and 
recognizing  the  flag  as  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican Congress,  was  in  a  quandary.  What 
should  he  do?  Should  he  salute  it  with 
the  full  number  of  "  honor  shots  "  which 
were  usually  given  to  the  men-of-war  of 
a  recognized  nation,  and  thus  officially 
recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  of  America?  Not  desiring  to  take 
the  responsibility  upon  himself,  he  waited 
before  giving  the  orders  to  return  the 
salute  and  walked  over  to  the  house  of 
the  governor.  This  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  town ;  for  the  governor  had,  be- 
sides his  ordinary  domicile  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  island,  what  may  be  called 
a  country  seat,  high  up  on  the  mountain- 
side, overlooking  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  archipelago.  Meeting  Governor  de 
Graeff,  he  was  ordered  to  return  the  sa- 
lute with  two  guns  less,  as  if  the  Andrea 
Doria  were  a  merchantman.  Forthwith, 
on  the  return  of  the  commander  to  the  fort, 
the  Dutch  dogs  of  war  were  let  slip,  and 
a  salute  of  eleven  guns  was  fired. 

This  act,  in  the  official  letter  of  com- 
plaint written  by  Christer  Greathead,  the 
British  governor  of  the  island  of  St. 
Christopher,  is  thus  described.  After 
speaking  of  the  crews  of  American  ships 
on  the  ocean  as  the  "  exiled  "  and  "  un- 


natural "  rebels  against  Great  Britain,  and 
stating  that  their  acts  of  battle  and  cap- 
ture of  British  vessels  were  piracies  at 
sea  under  the  authority  of  their  usurped 
powers,  he  asks,  "  Shall  it  be  true  that  by 
the  violation  of  all  public  faith  and 
national  honor  a  Dutch  colony  shall  be 
the  avowed  adherents  of  their  treacher- 
ies and  promoters  of  their  piracies,  and 
that  the  fortress  of  their  high  and  mighty 
government  shall  be  the  first  public  recog- 
nizers of  a  flag  till  now  unknown  in  the 
catalogue  of  national  flags?  "  The  italics 
are  ours. 

Later  on  he  writes  : 

"  The  impartial  world  will  judge  between  us, 
whether  these  complimentary  shots,  purposely 
answered  by  a  Dutch  fort  to  a  rebel  brig  called 
the  Andrea  Doria,  with  a  flag  known  to  the  com- 
mander of  that  fort  as  the  flag  of  his  Majesty's 
rebel  subjects,  is  or  is  not  a  partiality  in  favor  of 
these  rebels  and  a  public  offence  done  to  his 
Majesty's  flag.  Whether  the  rebel  brig  fired  thir- 
teen or  eleven  honor  shots,  and  whether  they 
were  answered  with  an  equal  or  an  inferior  num- 
ber will  not  alter,  I  think,  the  real  ground  of  my 
complaint  in  this  regard,  nor  do  I  find  anything 
in  your  letter  that  contains  any  denial  or  dis- 
avowal of  that  fact." 

The  correspondence,  including  the  af- 
fidavits, questions,  answers,  explanations, 
etc.,  will  be  found  in  the  Dutch  Blue 
Book  of  three  hundred  and  forty-four 
pages,  published  in  1779.  The  witnesses 
are  many  that  the  salute  was  fired.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  Dutch  governor  was  a  law- 
yer, and  knew  how  to  keep  the  forms  of 
law  and  observe  proclamations  of  neu- 
trality, while  at  the  same  time  showing 
his  warm  sympathy  with  the  Americans. 
In  the  public  houses  at  St.  Eustatius 
there  were  disputes  and  conversations  as 
to  whether  the  Governor  de  Graeff  had 
purposely  recognized  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and 
thus  performed  an  act  which  would  with 
certainty,  sooner  or  later,  bring  down  the 
vengeance  o'f  Great  Britain  upon  him 
and  his  country.  Some  declared  it  too 
bold  a  proceeding  to  be  interpreted  into 
a  recognition  of  the  United  States,  while 
others,  who  probably,  knew  the  facts  bet- 
ter, believed  that  it  was  nothing  else. 

Captain  Josiah  Robinson  and  his 
American  crew  were  not  long  left  in 
doubt  as  to  what  Governor  de  Graeff 
meant.      The    captain   was  politely  wel- 
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corned  and  hospitably  treated  when  he 
called  to  present  the  Dutch  governor  with 
a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  to  explain  what  this  flag  of 
thirteen  stripes,  borrowed  from  that  of 
the  Dutch  republic,  meant.  Pretty  soon, 
as  one  living  on  the  island  at  the  time 
says,  there  were  several  vessels  bearing  the 
Congress  colors,  and  among  others  was 
The  Baltimore  Hero,  owned  by  one  Isaac 
van  Bibber,  an  American  citizen  born  in 
Maryland.  This  armed  sloop  soon  after, 
that  is,  on  the  21st  of  November,  cap- 
tured an  English  brigantine  some  distance 
outside  of    the   harbor,  and  beyond   the 


of  war,  which  duly  reached  the  army  of 
General  Washington.  On  her  way  home 
she  captured  the  British  armed  vessel 
Racehorse,  and  won  other  prizes.  Later 
on,  however,  at  the  evacuation  of  Fort 
Delaware,  both  the  Andrea  Doria  and 
the  Racehorse  had  to  be  burned  to  pre- 
vent their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
British. 

During  the  whole  Revolutionary  War 
St.  Eustatius  was  the  headquarters  of 
supplies  for  the  American  army.  It  is 
probably  within  bounds  to  say  that  no 
other  one  port  supplied  so  largely  the 
needs  of  the  American  troops.     In  addi- 
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guns  of  Fort  Orange.  Or,  as  the  Eng- 
lish governor,  Greathead,  complained  in 
his  letter,  December  16,  1776,  The 
Baltimore  Hero,  equipped  with  Dutch 
provisions  and  munitions,  and  carrying 
"  a  certain  flag  called  that  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  did,  nearly  within  reach 
of  the  cannon  of  St.  Eustatius,  capture 
the  ship  and  property  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  dutiful  and  faithful  subject." 
Furthermore,  not  only  were  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  Andrea  Doria  hand- 
somely treated  by  the  people  of  St.  Eus- 
tatius, but  within  a  remarkably  short  time 
this  Continental  brig  sailed  away  with  a 
cargo  of  powder,  cannon,  blankets,  and 
a  well  selected  assortment  of  munitions 


tion  to  war  material,  supplies  of  a  civil 
sort  were  liberally  furnished ;  even  the 
very  paper  on  which  Thomas  Paine  wrote 
some  of  those  spirit-stirring  tracts,  in  the 
time  that  tried  men's  souls,  came  from 
this  Dutch  port  of  St.  Eustatius.  We 
find  him  ready  to  start  a  continuous  pub- 
lication in  Philadelphia,  waiting  until  he 
shall  obtain  fifty  reams  of  paper  from  St. 
Eustatius.  Until  Admiral  Rodney  de- 
scended upon  the  place,  February  3,  1 781, 
with  his  forty  great  ships  of  war,  and  de- 
manded surrender  at  an  hour's  notice,  it 
was  a  hornet's  nest  for  the  British,  whence 
issued  clouds  of  stinging  privateers. 
Rodney,  who  had  left  Cornwallis  to 
his  fate  in  order  to  capture  this  American 
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base  of  supplies,  wrote,  in  his  anger,  as 
have  other  British  writers,  that,  "  Mon- 
sieur de  Graeff  was  the  first  man  who  in- 
sulted the  British  flag  by  taking  up  the 
salute  of  a  pirate  and  a  rebel,"  and  that 
"  during  his  whole  administration  he  was 
a  favorer  of  the  American  rebellion, 
without  whose  assistance  the  American 
navigation  could  not  possibly  have  been 
supported." 

De  Graeff,  however,  did  not  stand  alone. 
Before  the  States-General  or  government 
of  the  Dutch  republic  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain,  in  1780,  there  were 
numerous  succors  given  to  the  Americans 
through  their  agents  in  Holland,  while 
private     mercantile     ventures    were     not 
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wanting.  One  of  the  most  famous  of 
these  was  by  the  firm  of  Claas  Taan, 
merchants  and  importers  of  Zaandam  in 
Holland.  When  their  fleet  of  eighteen 
ships  was  laid  up  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  trade  with  the  American 
colonies,  Mr.  Claas  Taan  broke  the  block- 
ade which  was  maintained  off  the  mouth 
of  Chesapeake  Bay  by  the  British  squad- 
ron and  got  into  Baltimore,  relieving  both 
the  city  and  the  American  army  by  his 
timely  freight  of  provisions  and  supplies 
of  all  sorts.  Glaas  Taan  held  property 
in  Baltimore  ;  and  in  i  793  Washington  so 
highly  appreciated  his  services  that  he 
sat  for  a  painting  to  the  artist  Charles 
Peal  Polk,  who  painted  him  in  military 
uniform.  This  picture,  which  the  writer 
saw  at  Utrecht  in  1891,  at  the  house  of 
Peter  de  Vries,  Sr.,  is  now  in  the  market, 
owing    to    the    death,    in    T892,    of    the 


owner,  Mr.  de  Vries,  who  was  a  descen- 
dant of  Claas  Taan.  Washington  is  rep- 
resented with  his  waistcoat  open,  ruffled 
shirt  bosom  and  high  white  linen  stock, 
with  the  tip  of  a  collar  lying  under  his 
double  chin.  On  his  epaulettes  there  are 
three  stars,  and  on  his  right  lapel  are  three 
large  buttons.  The  picture  is  in  a  re- 
markably good  state  of.  preservation,  and 
until  its  first  discovery,  by  Rev.  J.  H. 
Suydam,  was  uncatalogued  and  generally 
unknown  to  Americans. 

How  did  Governor  Johannes  de  Graeff 
explain  to  his  masters,  the  States-General, 
this  act  of  apparent  recognition  of  the 
independence  and  sovereignty  of  people 
styled  "rebels"  by  the  government  of 
Great  Britain?  His 
"  deductie,"  or  re- 
view of  all  the  facts 
in  the  case,  and  his 
defence  occupy 
ninety-nine  printed 
folio  pages  in  the 
Blue  Book  of  the 
States-General,  and 
are  as  interesting  as 
the  argument  of  a 
brilliant  lawyer.  He 
evidently  meant  to 
do  nothing  else  than 
what  he  did  do. 
He  had  a  genuinely 
warm  political  sym- 
pathy with  the  Americans,  and  wanted 
them  to  succeed  in  their  struggle.  More- 
over, there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  he 
wanted  business  at  St.  Eustatius  to  flour- 
ish ;  and  he  understood  the  technicalities 
of  law  well  enough  to  know  that  he  could 
honorably  salute  this  old  symbol  of  a 
federal  republic  borne  by  a  war-vessel  of 
the  new  American  nation.  Yet,  he  was 
quite  willing  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  that 
he  would  not  be  hopelessly  involved  and 
come  under  disgrace  or  punishment ;  and 
so  he  fired  the  salute  which  was  usually 
given  to  merchant  vessels,  of  whatever 
name  or  nation.  In  a  word,  outwardly 
he  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  actually  and  purposely  he  saluted 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  act  of  his  was  the  first  public  recog- 
nition of  our  national  emblem. 

True,   it    has  been  said  that   the  first 
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salute  ever  given  to  our  flag  by  a  foreign 
magistrate  was  to  the  American  ship 
Ranger,  at  Brest  in  France,  by  the  French 
commandant,  to  the  great  indignation  of 
the  English  residents  at  that  place.  The 
matter  is  described  by  Dr.  Ezra  Green, 
surgeon  of  the  Range/-,  who  wrote  home  : 
"  This  is  the  first  salute  ever  pay'd  to  the 
American  flagg."  This  was  on  Friday, 
Feb.  13,  1778,  or  several  months  after 
the  salute  had  been  given  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Cooper,  in  his  "  Naval  History  of  the 
United  States  "  says  : 

"The  first  salute  ever  paid  to  the  American  flag 
was  fired  in  return  for  the  salute  of  the  Dorea, 
when  she  went  into  that  island  (St.  Eustatius). 
For  this  indiscretion,  the  Dutch  governor  was 
subsequently  displaced." 

And  other  writers,  who  have  heard  of  the 
incident,  without  looking  into  the  orig- 
ina  1  authorities,  say  that  Governor  de 
GraefT  was  "deposed  for  this  offence." 
The  facts  are,  that  he  was  ordered  by  the 
States-General  to  come  home  and  ex- 
plain his  action.  He  pleaded  the  excuse 
of  his  susceptibility  to  sea-sickness,  and 
begged  delay.  When,  through  the  pres- 
sure of  the  British  ambassador,  Sir  Joseph 
Yorke,  the  States-General  renewed  their 
order  that  he  should  come  home  and  ex- 
plain, he  delayed  still  further,  but  finally 
returned  to  Holland  and  published  his 
defence,  with  the  accompanying  docu- 
ments, which  were  duly  presented,  and 
are  before  us  as  we  write.  By  this  time, 
1779,  the  United  States  had  been  recog- 
nized by  France  as  a  sovereign  power, 
had  won  the  sympathies  of  Russia, 
Prussia  and  Spain,  and  the  American  flag 
was  well  known  in  Europe  and  on  the 
seas.  Moreover,  Dutch  public  opinion 
was  so  nearly  ripe  for  active  recognition 
and  alliance  of  the  United  States  that 
the  proceedings  against  de  GraefT  were  of 
an  exceedingly  languid  nature.  At  any 
rate,  they  went  no  further  than  the  shed- 
ding of  a  great  deal  of  ink  and  some 
mild  oratory  in  the  Chamber  of  their 
High  Mightinesses. 

In  fact,  de  GraefT  returned  in  honor  to 
St.  Eustatius,  and  at  the  taking  of  the 
town  by  Admiral  Rodney  he  was  found 
there,  and  allowed  to  go  free  with  his 
private  property  and  servants.     After  his 


return  from  Holland,  he  continued  with 
extra  diligence  the  practice  of  his  indus- 
try, for  Rodney  writes  from  on  board 
H.  B.  M.  S.  Sandwich,  August  12,  1780  : 

"  Having  received  undoubted  intelligence  thai 
the  American  rebels  carried  on  a  most  pernicious 
commerce  at  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius,  which 
was  likewise  an  asylum  from  whence  they  received 
every  succour." 

Following  the  orders  of  King  George  III, 
given  in  an  autograph  letter,  to  make  the 
Dutch  West  Indian  Islands  "  the  first  ob- 
jects of  attack,"  because  at  these  "the 
enemy  have  derived  great  advantage,"  he 
left  Cornwallis  to  his  fate  in  order  to  seize 
this  nest  of  rebels,  and  to  capture  the 
rich  town.  He  first  stationed  a  squadron 
of  frigates  in  an  eligible  situation  "which 
pursued  five  sail  of  his  Majesty's  piratical 
rebellious  subjects  armed  for  war." 

Yet,  so  bold  were  the  Yankee  priva- 
teers, among  which  were  the  De  Graef, 
of  twenty- six  guns,  and  the  Lady  de 
Graeff,  of  eighteen  guns,  that,  as  he 
writes  : 

"  On  the  6th  instant  the  guns  of  the  Americans 
were  pointed  at  the  Rover,  H.  B.  M.  sloop,  and 
they  thus  insulted  his  Majesty:s  flag  in  the  grossest 
manner  by  daring  to  hoist  their  rebellious  colors 
with  a  broad  pennant,  &c." 

As  he  approached  the  doomed  port, 
writing  freely  about  Dutch  ingratitude 
and  perfidy,  he  adds, — 

"  Ever  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
with  the  Americans  the  Dutch  have  evinced  much 
partiality  towards  them." 

More  than  anything  else,  however,  the 
first  salute  of  the  American  flag  seems  to 
have  enraged  the  British,  for  he  again 
refers  to  it.  After  paying  his  respects 
to  Paul  Jones,  "  a  Scotchman  and  a 
pirate,"  he  alludes  to  the  fact  that 

"  a  rebel  American  privateer  had  also  been 
saluted  at  the  Dutch  island  of  St.  Eustatius  after 
she  had  been  suffered  to  capture  two  British  ships 
within  cannon  shot  of  their  forts  and  castles." 

When  on  the  3d  of  February,  1781, 
Rodney's  mighty  fleet  appeared,  the 
store-houses  and  beach  wrere  full  of  to- 
bacco, sugar  and  other  commodities. 
Rodney  captured  the  Dutch  man-of-war, 
Mars,  with  thirty-eight  guns  and  three 
hundred  men,  thirty  loaded  merchant- 
men, and  a  sixty-gun  ship.  There  was 
no    blood    shed,   for  the    force   was    too 
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overwhelming'  to  think  for  a  moment  of 
resistance.  The  Mars  was  turned  into 
a  British  ship  of  war.  The  West  India 
booty,  which  Rodney  described  in  a  letter 
to  his  wife  as  consisting  of  riches  beyond 
ail  comprehension,  netted  in  its  portable 
form  two  millions  of  dollars.  It  was 
found,  from  the  books  taken  at  St.  Eusta- 
tiuSj  that  certain  merchants  of  London 
and  Bermuda  were  closely  involved  in 
trade  at  the  Dutch  port.  The  "  fruit " 
which  was  introduced  by  Englishmen 
(the  idea  of  Englishmen  importing  fruit 
into  the  land  of  oranges,  bananas  and  all 
luscious  fruits  !)  was  made  of  iron,  and 
was  ripened  in  the  molds  of  Birmingham. 
In  a  word,  this  English  "  fruit  "  was  can- 
non balls,  while  the  "  grain "  imported 
was  gunpowder.  And  thus  Washington's 
army  was  largely  supplied  by  imports 
from  England  itself,  via  St.  Eustatius,  be- 
sides what  was  home-made  or  captured 
by  privateers.  Rodney  considered  that 
this  capture  was  "  the  greatest  blow  "  that 
Holland  and  "  the  rebels  "  ever  received. 
De  Graeff  was  allowed  to  go  free  after 
some  opprobrious  remarks. 

This  capture  of  one  of  the  bases  of 
supplies  for  the  Americans  might  have 
been  a  far  more  serious  thing  than  other- 
wise had  it  not  been  for  Cornwallis's  sur- 
render at  Yorktown.  This  latter  achieve- 
ment by  the  American-French  forces 
practically  closed  the  war ;  and  what  was 
necessary  was  money  to  pay  the  troops, 
rather  than  shot  for  the  cannon  or  bullets 
for  the  muskets.  This  money,  fortunately, 
came  in  the  nick  of  time  in  the  liberal 
loans  mad.  by  Amsterdam  merchants, 
which,  brought  over  safely  in  American 
ships,  was  stored  in  a  brick  compartment 
in  the  cellar  of  a  house  occupied  for 
some  time  by  Lafayette,  near  Cornwall, 
New  York,  into  this  cellar  —  the  house 
being  now  tenanted  by  an  Irish  washer- 
woman—  the  writer  penetrated  amid  cob- 
webs and  stray  chickens,  to  see  what  was 
on'  e  the  vault  of  the  United  States 
tr<  asury. 

It  fared  hard,  however,  with  the  Amer- 
ican merchants,  captains  and  crews,  who 
happened  to  be  rather  numerous  in  or 
near  St.  Eustatius  at  the  time  of  the  cap- 
ture by  Rodney.  Of  these  the  British 
admiral  wrote  : 


"  Fifty  American  vessels  loaded  with  tobacco 
have  been  taken  by  the  British  since  the  capture 
of  the  island." 

All  except  the  hulls  and  masts,  the 
rigging,  sails,  canvas,  powder,  ammunition 
and  stores  were  purchased  at  St.  Eusta- 
tius. 

"  American  merchants  and  seamen  amounting 
to  more  than  two  thousand  have  been  secured. 
They  made  an  offer  to  the  governor  to  defend  the 
island,  and  still  a  considerable  number  remain 
lurking  in  the  mountains.  Hunger  will  soon  com- 
pel them  to  surrender  at  discretion." 

This  was  true.  Unable  to  fight  the  wolf, 
they  surrendered  to  the  lion,  and  the 
majority  of  them  lingered  in  Dartmouth 
and  other  British  jails  until  peace  was  de- 
clared. 

Our  postscript  must  deal  with  the  oil- 
painting  of  the  plucky  Dutch  governor 
who  first  saluted  the  American  flag.  This 
painting  hangs  in  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  State  Capitol  at 
Concord,  N.  H.  On  June  2,  1837,  Mr. 
Paul  Craigin,  Jr.,  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  sent 
a  letter  to  Gov.  Isaac  Hill.  In  this  letter 
he  stated  that  his  brother,  F.  W.  Craigin, 
residing  in  Surinam,  South  America,  had 
ordered  the  portrait  to  be  taken,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  it  to  his  native 
state.  The  original  was  then  in  posses- 
sion of  Governor  de  Graeff 's  grandson  in 
Surinam,  though  he  afterwards  removed 
to  Barbadoes.  The  modern  Dutchman 
told  Mr.  Craigin  that, — 

"  on  declaring  their  independence  the  Americans 
sent  dispatches  to  the  several  countries  and  gov- 
ernments. Many  were  intercepted  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  vessel  that  carried  the  dispatches  to 
Holland  was  taken  and  carried  to  Liverpool;  but 
the  Andromeda  (sic)  that  sailed  for  St.  Eustatius 
arrived  safely,  making  a  short  voyage.  She  came 
to  and  made  the  island,  with  the  star-spangled 
banner  (sic)  flying  at  mast-head,  a  sight  entirely 
new  and  strange  to  St.  Eustatius.  The  com- 
mander of  the  island,  Hon.  Johannes  de  Graeff, 
on  learning  the  object  of  this  visit  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Americans,  ordered  a  national 
salute  to  be  fired  from  his  guns  in  answer  to  one 
fired  by  the  Andromeda;  and  he  was  said  to  be 
the  first  foreigner  who  saluted  the  nation's  flag. 
.  .  .  The  consequence  was  that  the  Honorable  de 
Graeff  was  called  home  to  Holland,  and  on  ar- 
riving at  the  Hague,  and  on  the  very  day  on 
which  he  was  to  be  called  before  the  Prince  and 
his  ministers  to  explain  and  account  for  this  affair, 
news  arrived  from  Erance  and,  I  believe,  from 
Russia  and  Prussia,  that  they  had  acknowledged 
the  American  flag,  and  requesting  the  Dutch  to 
do   the  same.     They  did  so,  and   all   proceedings 
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against  the  governor 
ended.  He  was  offered 
his  commission  back, 
but  refused  it,  having 
served  long,  and  ac- 
quired a  fortune." 

The  painting  re- 
presents de  Graeff 
in  his  official  dress, 
and  holding  the 
American  dis- 
patches  in  his  hand. 

This  epistolary 
account  is  not  ac- 
curate in  its  details, 
but  is,  in  the  main, 
true  to  the  chief 
statement  in  our 
article.  In  1876, 
the  Hon.  B.  F.  Pres- 
cott,    now   of   Ep- 

ping,  N.  H.,  was  Secretary  of  State, 
and  called  attention  to  this  painting  in  a 
pamphlet  of  twenty-six  pages  entitled 
"  The  Stars  and  Stripes  :  The  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  ;  When,  Where, 
and  by  Whom  Was  It  First  Saluted?  The 
Question  Answered."  In  correspondence 
with  the  American  minister  resident  at 
the  Hague,  the  Hon.  James  T.  Burney, 
some  of  the  important  points  of  the  in- 
cident gained  by  translations  from  the 
Dutch  Blue  Book,  which  were  written 
out,  and  are  published  by  Mr.  Prescott, 
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Map  of  St.  Eustatius. 

in  this  pamphlet.  The  writer  of  this 
article  did  not  see  Mr.  Prescott's  pamphlet 
(courteously  sent  him  by  the  latter),  un- 
til he  had  himself  translated,  out  of  the 
original  Dutch  documents,  the  letters  of 
Governor  de  Graeff  and  his  subordinates,, 
with  those  of  the  complaining  British 
agents.  Mr.  Prescott  in  his  pamphlet  says  : 

"  He  was  the  first  foreign  magistrate  who  sa- 
luted the  stars  and  stripes  after  our  independence 
was  declared  in  1776,  and  as  such  it  makes  him  a 
very  important  personage  in  our  history  as  a  na- 
tion." 


AN    OLD    BATTLEFIELD. 

By   Clifford  Trembly. 


FLOWER-STREWN  and  grassy  is  the  spot  where  once  men  stood 
Embittered  with  their  hates  at  War's  behest ; 
Forgetting  all  the  noble  things  that  make  life  good 
And  worthy  of  our  striving  for  the  best, 

As,  face  to  face,  they  fought  the  long  day  slowly  through, 

Marking  retreats  and  victories  with  blood, 
Until  the  little  stream  where  lilies  one  time  grew 

Flowed  onward  through  the  field  a  crimson  flood. 

To-day,  no  cannon's  boom  across  the  field  is  heard, 

No  rankling  discord  in  the  North  or  South  ; 
Instead,  the  sweet  notes  of  a  clarion-throated  bird 

Perched  on  the  rim  above  the  cannon's  mouth  ! 


TO   THE   WHIPPOORWILL. 


By  Harriet  C.    IF.  Stanton. 


^HE  moonbeams  strike  the  tall  pines  on  the  hill, 


1 


And  down  the  slope  gigantic  shadows  Aim 


Where  honeysuckles  breathe  the  sweets  that  bring 
The  humming  moths  to  feast.     The  hour,  so  still, 
Thy  confidence  invites,  lone  whippoorwill. 

No  brightest  mornings  of  the  jubilant  spring, 
No  June-day  glories  tempt  thy  noiseless  wing. 
What  offers  night  thy  longing  soul  to  fill? 
Doth  shyness  keep  thee  from  the  world  apart? 

What  grief,  regret,  or  gladness  hast  thou  had? 
Disclose  the  purport  of  that  moving  strain, 
Too  low  for  passion,  too  prolonged  for  pain, 
Too  sweet  for  sadness,  and  for  love  too  sad. 
Lay  bare  the  secret  of  thy  burdened  heart. 


THE    MAN   WHO    LIVED   A    PLOT. 

By  Everard  Jack  Apple  ton. 


HE  strangest  thing  I  ever 

came  across?"  repeated 

the  Novelist,  shutting  his 

teeth   on    his    cigar    and 

closing  one  eye  as  a  spiral 

of  blue  smoke  curled  up 

by  it. 

The     broad-shouldered,     blase    young 

man  opposite  pulled  at  his  short  pipe  and 

nodded.      "  The     very     strangest !  "     he 

said,  slowly. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  Novelist,  taking 
his  feet  from  the  chair  and  snapping  the 
ashes  of  his  cigar  down  upon  the  dog 
that  sprawled  beside  him,  "  as  a  rule  we 
do  not  care  to  retail  to  the  laity  our 
strange  stories  —  we  prefer  to  write  them 
and  let  you  buy  them.  Then,  too,  you 
should  know,  my  dear  fellow,  that  strange- 
ness really  has  no  comparative  value ; 
every  strange  thing  is  strange  in  its  own 
peculiar  way.     The  minute  you  have  two 


strange  things  of  the  same  class,  one  of 
them  at  once  becomes  commonplace. 
Do  you  see?  " 

"Ye  —  s,"  assented  the  broad-shoul- 
dered man  doubtfully.  "  But  go  on  with 
the  story." 

"  Now,"  declared  the  writer,  not  to  be 
turned  from  his  observations,  "  you  are 
impatient.  Impatience  is  the  cause  of 
more  trouble  in  this  world  than  any  other 
one  fault  we  poor  mortals  have.  You  can 
trace  two-thirds  of  the  broken  hearts, 
broken  heads  and  lost  fortunes  to  impa- 
tience —  especially  the  lost  fortunes." 

"  Exactly.  As  you  were  saying,  the 
strangest  thing  you  ever  knew  was —  ?  " 

The  Novelist  put  his  head  on  one  side. 
"  Maugenet,"  he  said,  "  if  you  had  not 
been  the  friend  indeed  that  I  needed  two 
years  ago,  I'd  be  pleased  to  drop  you 
out  the  window.  But  you  were  a  friend. 
You  saw  something  in  my  work  when  the 
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rest  of  the  world  refused  to,  point-blank. 
You  believed  in  me,  and  you  got  out  my 
book  and  set  me  on  my  feet.  Therefore 
I  must  be  kind  to  you.  Did  I  ever  tell 
you  of  the  man  who  lived  a  plot?  " 

"  Lived  a  plot?    I  do  not  remember  it." 

"  Very  well.  Be  kind  enough  to  hand 
me  that  letter-file  marked  '  M  ' ;  I  can't 
get  up  for  the  dog.  Martin  was  a  queer 
chap,"  he  went  on,  running  over  the  let- 
ter-file, "  and  his  confession  is  interesting 
from  several  points  of  view.  He  is  the 
only  man  I  ever  knew  who  thought  of 
me  in  a  business  way  just  before  his 
death.     You  knew  him,  did  you  not?  " 

"Archer  Martin,  the  actor?  Only 
slightly;  he  played  at  the  Bijou,  and  I 
met  him  after  the  performance  one 
night,"  answered  Maugenet,  re-lighting 
his  pipe  and  settling  himself  in  his  chair. 

"Then  you  did  not  know  him  —  you 
knew  just  half  of  him.  He  was  a  dou- 
ble, and  I  knew  only  the  part  you  and 
the  rest  of  the  public  never  noticed." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about?  " 

"  About  '  the  strangest  thing  I  ever 
knew.'  But  let  me  read  the  letter  to 
you,  and  you'll  understand.  It  is  rather 
long,  but  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  it 
tiresome."  The  Novelist  adjusted  his 
eye-glasses,  dropped  his  cigar  into  the 
receiver,  and,  bringing  forth  from  the  file 
a  worn  envelope  with  a  dark  stain  in  one 
corner,  took  from  it  a  closely  written  let- 
ter of  many  pages  and  began  : 

"  Dear  old  Friend  :  —  You  will  per- 
haps be  surprised  to  receive  this  letter 
from  one  of  whom  you  have  heard  noth- 
ing for  many  years  excepting  in  a  public 
way;  but  if  these  fool  authorities,  the 
chief-of-police,  or  '  bobbies,'  or  whatever 
they  call  them  here  in  '  darkest  England,' 
will  have  the  kindness  to  mail  it  to  you 
after  they  find  my  body,  you  will  perhaps 
be  glad  to  get  the  communication,  long 
though  it  be.  I  think  that  the  events  I 
am  about  to  relate  to  you  will  give  you 
material  at  any  rate  for  a  pretty  good 
story  some  day  when  you  run  short  of 
plots.  The  story  may  seem  incredible, 
but  you  can  keep  this  letter  to  refer  the 
sceptics  to.  If  you  do  ever  use  these 
facts,  my  only  request  concerning  them 
is  that  $50.00  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  your  story  be   sent   to   L.  J.  Norton, 


2783  South  St.,  New  York,  to  square  a 
bet  I  made  with  him  once  that  I  would 
live  to  be  seventy-five.  I  am,  at  present, 
just  twenty-nine  years  of  age ;  and  I 
shall  be  dead  inside  of  twenty-four  hours. 
However,  I  must  let  you  judge  as  to  my 
sanity  after  you  have  read  my  story. 
Whether  I  am  a  criminal  or  not  will  also 
have  to  be  decided  afterward. 

"  In  the  first  place,  let  me  recall  my- 
self to  you,  as  you  have  doubtless  for- 
gotten me.  Do  you  remember  a  sickly 
little  chap  with  big  eyes  who  used  to  run 
about  town  with  you  when  we  were  both 
not  more  than  half-a-dozen  years  old? 
That  little  chap  was  Bernard  Emery, — 
and  Bernard  Emery  is  the  writer  of  this. 
When  I  grew  up,  and  after  my  father  and 
mother  had  both  been  dead  some  years, 
I  came  to  the  city,  burning  with  the  de- 
sire which  those  good  parents  of  mine 
had  so  long  striven  to  quench  in  my 
enthusiastic  soul.  I  longed  to  be  an 
actor ;  and  from  my  first  sight  into  a 
theatre  until  the  present  moment  that 
longing  has  never  ceased,  though  it  has 
been  satisfied.  I  studied  and  worked 
and  went  to  dramatic  schools  and  had 
private  lessons ;  I  travelled  with  inferior 
'road  shows,'  and  knocked  about  the 
world  until  I  knew  the  ups  and  downs,  — 
and  as  you  know,  the  downs  are  plentiful 
in  this  profession,  —  of  theatrical  life 
better  than  I  knew  anything  else.  But 
the  work  and  study  and  travel  were 
wasted,  for  I  did  not  succeed ;  at  the 
end  of  years  of  such  hard  schooling,  I 
was  as  far  from  success  as  when  I  started. 
The  reason,  though  a  queer  one,  has  long 
since  lost  any  ludicrousness  for  me,  if, 
indeed,  it  ever  possessed  any.  My  body 
is  too  small ;  that  is  the  whole  matter  in 
a  nut-shell.  A  few  years  ago  I  went  to  a 
manager  and  asked  him  to  let  me  recite 
to  him.  He  did,  and  he  was  pleased. 
He  told  me  my  voice  was  good  and 
would  '  carry '  an  audience,  and  that  my 
ideas  of  gestures  and  stage  presence  were 
excellent,  but  —  and  there  he  stopped. 
I  asked  him  to  go  on.  'Your  stature, 
Mr.  Emery,'  he  said,  '  is  the  only  thing 
in  the  way.  You  are  too  small  and  thin 
and  sickly.  It  takes  a  sizable  man  to 
play  heroic  parts,  and  your  powers  are 
undoubtedly  all  in  that    direction.     Put 
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your  soul,  or  your  mind,  or  whatever  it 
is  which  makes  a  man  act,  into  a  body 
of  manly  proportions,  and  I'll  insure  you 
the  greatest  success  of  the  season.' 

"  The  idea  that  my  own  miserable 
body  stood  in  my  way  had  long  been 
forcing  itself  upon  me,  and  when  the 
truth  came  at  last,  so  plainly  put,  I  went 
home,  broken  in  spirits  and  full  of  de- 
spair. You  have  not  seen  me  —  the 
true  '  me,'  I  mean  —  for  some  time,  but 
you  can  imagine,  if  you  remember  me  in 
the  least,  what  I  am  like  :  a  short,  badly 
formed  man,  with  thin  arms  and  legs,  a 
hollow  chest,  and  large  head.  All  my 
life  I  have  had  to  fight  against  long  odds 
on  account  of  this  meanness  of  stature ; 
and  the  agony  and  helpless  rage  it  has 
caused  me  at  different  times  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  a  man  similarly  cursed. 
I  do  not  expect  you,  who  are  such  a 
specimen  of  American  'bone  and  sinew  ' 
as  we  poor  fellows  are  always  envying,  to 
fully  understand  this  feeling,  but  you  may 
gather  from  what  you  know  of  human 
nature  how  it  affects  us.  In  many,  it 
ends  in  absolute  self-repulsion ;  and 
-when  I  found  myself  home  from  the  in- 
terview with  my  friend,  it  had  ended  in 
that  for  me.  I  hated  my  body  with  all 
the  intensity  of  my  being  and  with  the 
candor  of  an  actual  enemy ;  I  realized 
for  the  first  time  that  it  was  a  drawback 
to  my  success  which  I  could  never  hope 
to  overcome. 

"  For  weeks  I  brooded  over  my  disap- 
pointment, feeling  that  fate  indeed  had 
dealt  hardly  with  me  ;  and  then,  as  sudden 
as  it  was  unexpected,  a  way  seemed  to 
open  to  me  out  of  my  difficulty.  You 
will  recollect  doubtless  —  nothing  escapes 
newspaper  men  and  novelists,  I  am  told — 
the  furore  caused  by  the  re-discovery  of 
the  art  of  hypnotism  a  few  years  ago.  At 
the  time  I  took  a  good  deal  of  interest 
in  the  matter,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
experiment  to  a  slight  degree.  My  suc- 
cess was  better  than  I  expected,  for,  as 
you  know,  persons  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment seem  to  possess  the  power  to  a 
greater  degree  than  their  more  phleg- 
matic brethren.  In  fact,  so  far  did  I 
carry  the  practice  that  I  finally  became 
alarmed  lest  I  should  do  harm  with  it, 
and  consequently  dropped  it.     I  had  not 


thought  of  the  thing  for  months,  till  one 
day,  while  musing  disconsolately  at  my 
window,  as  a  man  is  apt  to  muse  when 
defeat  has  hounded  him  to  cover,  the 
words  of  the  manager  came  back  to  me, 
and  they  seemed  to  startle  me  from  my 
gloomy  thoughts  with  a  new  meaning. 
'  Put  your  soul  or  your  mind,  or  whatever 
it  is  that  makes  a  man  act,  into  a  manly 
body,  and  I  will  insure  you  the  greatest 
success  of  the  season.'  A  problem  im- 
possible of  solution,  one  would  think ; 
and  yet  as  I  sat  there,  staring  out  of  my 
window  down  upon  the  quiet  street,  I  felt 
that  I  held  the  key,  and  had  held  it  for 
years,  without  once  suspecting  it  —  hyp- 
notism /  You  are  a  quick  man,  and 
already  you  have  leaped  ahead  of  my 
story  and  formed  one  for  yourself  before 
I  Ijave  the  words  on  paper ;  but  the  ex- 
tent to  which  I  carried  this  terrible  power, 
I  hardly  think  you  have  guessed.  As  you 
have  told  yourself,  the  rapidly  formed 
plan  was  set  to  work  at  once,  and  the 
search  for  the  Body  into  which  I  was  to 
project  my  acting  soul  began. 

"  As  soon  as  possible  I  made  my  way 
to  the  village  where  you  and  I  were  born, 
and  here  I  found  that  Body.  Archer 
Martin  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  there, 
—  a  tall,  handsome  fellow,  with  perfect 
health,  strong,  well-rounded  limbs,  a 
powerful  voice  and  a  good  face.  Two 
days  after  I  reached  there,  I  was  on  my 
way  back  to  the  city  with  my  young  Her- 
cules, eager  to  begin  my  experiment  and 
to  prove  my  reasoning  false  or  true.  It 
had  been  an  easy  matter  to  persuade 
Martin  to  accompany  me,  for  not  only 
had  the  man  a  strong  personal  liking  for 
me  then,  but  the  offer  of  a  good  salary 
and  unlimited  travelling  had  been  too 
much  for  him  to  resist.  I  suppose  he 
looked  upon  my  scheme  • — very  little  of 
which  I  had  thought  necessary  to  divulge 
to  him,  in  its  true  nature  —  as  a  harmless 
form  of  insanity  cropping  out  in  one  who 
had  been  kind  to  him  in  the  better  days 
of  the  past.  Arrived  in  New  York,  I 
took  a  suite  of  rooms  in  a  retired  part  of 
the  city,  where  we  might  be  undisturbed, 
■ —  and  then  the  work  began.  I  will  not 
take  your  time  in  detailing  to  you  what 
we  were  compelled  to  go  through  with : 
the  hours   of  tedious  study  and  practice 
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we  endured  ;  the  ceaseless  rehearsing  and 
posturing  and  gesturing  of  our  daily  life. 
Your  imagination,  my  friend,  is  a  large 
and  healthy  one,  if  I  may  judge  from  some 
of  your  books,  and  it  can  supply  what 
you  find  wanting  in  this  hurried  epistle. 
In  the  morning  I  read  to  Archer  as  much 
of  an  act  as  his  slow  brain  could  safely 
retain,  until  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with 
it ;  then,  while  he 
looked  steadily  into 
my  eyes,  I  brought 
him  under  my  con- 
trol, and  when  his 
will  had  finally  be- 
come entirely  sub- 
servient to  mine,  we 
would  proceed  to 
rehearse  the  scene 
just  read.  At  first 
Martin  proved  a 
hard  subject,  as  all 
slow  minds  are  apt 
to  be  ;  but,  as  time 
wore  on,  I  noticed 
that  he  went  into 
the  hypnotic  trance 
with  less  effort  on 
my  part  every  day, 
and  that  his  gestures 
were  much  more 
graceful,  and  his 
voice  clearer  and 
sweeter  than  at  first. 
His  action  became 
freer  and  his  post- 
ures began  to  show 
the  evidences  of 
our  severe  training. 
In  the  afternoon 
we  walked  about 
the   city,    and    at 

night  I  took  him  to  the  theatre,  for  I 
knew  the  more  he  saw  of  the  work  he 
was  soon  to  do  the  easier  the  task  would 
be  and  the  quicker  our  success.  For 
weeks  we  worked  thus,  and  slowly  I  saw 
grow  from  the  village  blacksmith  a  hand- 
some, self-possessed  man,  with  the  ability 
I  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  I  possessed 
showing  forth  in  his  every  action.  So, 
with  my  hopes  cheered  on,  and  the  suc- 
cess my  soul  thirsted  for  seeming  far 
nearer  than  it  had  been  for  years,  we  re- 
hearsed and  read  and  trained  as  only  men 


wh#  are  terribly  in  earnest  or  terribly  in 
love  can  work. 

"  And  I  was  in  both.  In  the  course 
of  my  wanderings,  and  while  I  was  con- 
nected with  a  small  opera  company,  play- 
ing light  parts, —  a  thing  for  which  I  have 
no  liking  or  talent, — I  met  Helen  Wright, 
one  of  the  loveliest  girls  in  the  world. 
Before  she  had  been  with   the  company 


three  excited  men  simply  caught  hands. 


two  days,  I  was  in  love  with  her  to  such 
an  extent  that  I  could  hardly  go  through 
with  my  lines  when  my  cue  came.  It  was 
an  old  story  of  want  and  necessity  in  her 
case,  for  she  told  me  she  was  the  daughter 
of  an  actress,  and  that  when  her  mother 
died  and  she  was  left  alone  —  for  of 
course  her  father  had  been  divorced  from 
her  mother  sometime  before  —  she  had 
but  the  one  alternative,  and  though  she 
hated  the  life,  she  had  taken  to  the  stage. 
When  she  joined  the  company  she  had 
been  in  the  profession  three  years ;   but 
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before  she  had  been  with  us  a  month, 
word  came  that  an  old  aunt  of  hers  had 
died  and  left  her  a  little  money,  enough 
to  live  comfortably  on,  and  that  was  all. 
Helen  went  at  once  to  New  York,  and  I 
was  happy  for  two  reasons  :  because  the 
woman  I  loved  was  to  be  away  from  the 
thousand  and  one  pitfalls  that  sui  round 
the  stage,  and  because  she  promised  the 
night  before  she  went  that  she  would  wait 
for  me.  So,  with  this  reward  in  view,  and 
the  glory  my  vain  soul  so  longed  for  to 
come,  you  can  imagine  the  work  was 
thoroughly  done. 

"  After  what  seemed  years  of  prepara- 
tion—  it  was  years  crowded  into  months 
—  I  felt  that  my  Body  was  ready  for  its 
first  trial  before  a  manager.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  same  one  I 
had  gone  to  before,  for  an  hour  one 
morning,  in  which  a  friend  and  pupil  of 
mine  was  to  rehearse  for  him.  The  hour 
came,  and  after  a  few  moments'  chat  about 
the  subject  in  hand,  I  signalled  to  Martin, 
and  he  rose  to  his  feet,  after  looking  into 
my  eyes  for  a  moment.  During  the  first 
part  of  his  rehearsal  I  dared  not  look  at 
the  manager,  for  if  I  had  seen  that  he 
was  bored  it  would  have  ruined  every- 
thing ;  but  I  need  not  have  dreaded  that, 
for  when  Martin  sat  down  at  last,  and  1 
restored  his  will  to  him,  the  manager 
came  to  me  with  his  hand  held  out. 
'  Mr.  Emery,'  he  said,  '  you  were  wise  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  going  on,  yourself; 
you  make  a  far  better  teacher.  As  for 
Mr.  Martin,  I  want  him  at  once  !  ' 

"  You  can  understand  my  feelings  at 
this  announcement ;  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  I  restrained  myself  and  entered  into 
the  discussion  of  details  concerning  our 
bringing  out  of  the  new  star  —  for  the 
manager,  being  a  man  of  decided  opin- 
ions, declared  he  should  star  Martin  and 
make  a  grand  success  of  him.  Nothing 
could  have  pleased  me  better,  and  I 
agreed  to  everything  he  offered,  so  that 
inside  of  a  week  the  play  had  been  se- 
lected, the  principal  characters  engaged, 
and  study  commenced.  Then  followed 
weeks  of  feverish  work  and  planning  and 
consulting,  till  even  Martin's  handsome 
face  began  to  look  thin  and  worn.  But 
the  night  of  his  debut  came  at  last,  and 
I  settled   myself  in  the  box,   hidden  by 


the  heavy  drapery,  and  waited  for  the 
play  to  begin. 

"The  house  was  well  filled  —  for  this 
erratic  manager,  having  determined  that 
our  unknown  star  should  succeed  from 
the  very  first,  had  advertised  far  beyond 
my  wildest  hopes ;  and  they  were  a  good 
class  of  people.  The  curtain  went  up 
and  the  play,  which  was  to  prove  my  tri- 
umph or  failure,  began.  The  minor  char- 
acters came  and  spoke  their  lines  and 
went ;  the  fighting  mob  of  men  rushed 
upon  the  stage  and  clashed  their  arms 
and  roared  and  stamped ;  and  then  sud- 
denly a  silence  fell  upon  them,  —  for 
there,  towering  above  the  rest  like  a  giant 
of  old,  stood  my  Body.  He  came  for- 
ward to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  for  a 
moment  seemed  bewildered  ;  but  I  caught 
his  wandering  glance  with  my  keen  eyes, 
and  in  another  moment  his  will  had 
slipped  into  mine,  and  he  turned  and 
spoke  to  the  mob,  sullen  and  silent  now, 
and  the  voice  rang  out  the  noble  words, 
so  clear  and  yet  so  low  and  sweet  that 
even  I  thrilled  at  it.  I  did  not  lose  my 
head,  however ;  I  remembered  that  once 
let  me  forget  the  lines,  and  this  fine  crea- 
ture, whose  magnificent  physique  had 
caused  such  a  ripple  of  admiration,  and 
who  carried  himself  and  looked  so  much 
like  a  king,  would  collapse  there  upon  the 
stage  before  those  glaring  lights  and  be- 
come but  a  village  blacksmith  again.  It 
was  I  who  moved  and  spoke  there ;  it 
was  I  who  must  sway  the  audience,  — 
and  I  threw  my  whole  soul  into  the  ef- 
fort. As  the  curtain  touched  the  stage 
at  last,  such  a  burst  of  applause  as  I  had 
never  heard  before  and  have  not  heard 
since  rent  the  air ;  the  stamping  of  feet 
in  the  gallery  fairly  shook  the  house, 
while  a  sea  of  fluttering  hands  in  the  pit 
told  of  the  appreciation  of  his  work. 
Martin  had  done  an  almost  incredible 
thing :  he  had  carried  both  the  gallery 
and  the  pit  by  storm. 

"At  the  end  of  the  third  act,  trem- 
bling with  excitement  and  with  the  strain 
I  had  been  put  to,  I  made  my  way  back 
of  the  scenes  to  his  dressing-room. 
Past  loose  flies  and  wings,  broken  scenes 
and  piles  of  dusty  mats,  carpets  and 
1  properties,'  I  hurried,  until  I  found 
myself  before  the  door.      The  manager 
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the    triumph   of 
You  know  of  the 


was  before  me,  but  neither  of  us  spoke 
as  I  entered.  We  three  excited  men 
simply  caught  hands  and  gripped  them 
silently  as  we  looked  into  each  others' 
happy  eyes.  It  was  a  triumph  too  splen- 
did for  words.  '  Gentlemen,'  said  the 
manager,  finally,  '  they  told  me  I  was  a 
fool  to  spend  so  much  money  bringing 
out  a  new  man.  They'll  change  their 
tune  after  to-night.  We  are  one  grand, 
unqualified  success  !  '  And  we  shook 
hands  again. 

"  From  that  night 
Archer  Martin  dates, 
grand  tour  he  made,  after  one  hundred 
nights  in  New  York ;  of  his  reception  all 
over  the  country,  and  what  the  papers 
and  the  public  said  of  him.  But  did  the 
newspapers,  or  the  public,  or  you  sus- 
pect the  little  man  in  the  box  of  being, 
in  reality,  the  actor?  Did  you  think 
that  the  shrunken  bit  of  humanity  who 
watched  so  intently  the  man  on  the  stage 
going  through  his  part  and  thrilling  the 
audience  with  his  eloquence  and  his  act- 
ing, was  the  cause  of  that  great  success? 
I  hardly  think  you  did ;  yet  he  was,  and 
he  and  Martin  were  the  only  two  who 
knew  it.  I  knew  it;  yes,  and  knowing 
it,  lived,  —  lived  as  I  had  never  lived 
before.  I  saw  happiness  at  last ;  I  felt 
the  years  I  had  spent  in  trying  to  outwit 
fate  were  at  an  end  at  last,  —  and  that  I 
might  be  as  happy  as  other  men  were 
now.  I  saw  the  immense  audiences  we 
played  to  in  the  cities  all  over  the  States 
enthused  by  my  acting  and  thrilled  by 
my  words ;  I  read  the  flattering  notices 
in  the  newspapers  ;  I  worked  and  re- 
hearsed Martin  and  spent  all  the  large 
salary  I  was  now  drawing  as  his  manager 
in  new  costumes  and  scenery  and  acces- 
sories, —  and  I  was  happy.  I  staked 
my  fortune,  my  life  and  my  soul  on  the 
outcome.  .  .  .  But  I  forget,  my  friend, 
that  you  are  the  Novelist,  and  I  only  the 
narrator  of  these  facts.  It  is  for  you  to 
describe  my  feelings  and  my  thoughts 
while  I  go  on  with  these  facts,  and  relate 
how  the  trouble  came  which  is  to  put  an 
end  to  my  life. 

"It  came  suddenly,  as  all  trouble  is 
apt  to  come.  We  had  returned  from  our 
tour  and  were  playing  a  two  weeks'  '  fare- 
well '  engagement,  preparatory  to   going 


to  England,  when  I  made  a  terrible  dis- 
covery. It  was  that  Martin  loved  Helen  ; 
and  he  came  home  from  her  house  one 
day  in  high  spirits  and  announced  his 
engagement  to  her.  Of  course  he 
wanted  my  congratulations  and  best 
wishes,  and  of  course  I  gave  them  to 
him  —  with  what  feelings  you  can  imag- 
ine. For  a  while  I  could  not  trust  my- 
self to  do  or  say  anything  more  ;  but 
when  I  had  slipped  away  and  taken  a 
turn  around  the  block,  I  came  back  and 
told  him  all.  She  had  not  engaged  her- 
self to  me,  but  she  had  promised  to  wait 
for  me,  —  but  I  did  not  tell  him  this 
until  the  last.  When  I  had  finished,  I 
never  saw  a  man  so  suddenly  broken; 
even  in  my  own  anguish  I  pitied  him. 
Finally  he  raised  his  head  and  looked  at 
me  with  his  fine  eyes  dull  and  sunken. 
'Then  it  is  you  she  loves,  for  she  loves 
the  actor.  Oh  my  God  !  '  —  and  the 
great  fellow  groaned  and  hid  his  face  in 
his  hands. 

"  1  have  never  posed  as  a  good  man, 
and  my  life  has  been  far  from  blameless 
in  many  ways ;  but  I  hardly  think  any 
one  would  call  me  inhuman,  and  I  have 
always  tried  to  see  justice  done  wherever 
I  could.  As  I  stood  looking  down  upon 
Martin,  bowed  in  his  uncontrollable  grief, 
I  felt  that  he  too  knew  what  it  was  to 
suffer,  and  my  own  agony,  deep-seated  as 
it  was,  could  appreciate  that  of  the  man 
before  me.  My  duty  was  plain,  and  after 
a  moment,  when  I  could  control  myself, 
I  spoke. 

"  '  Martin,'  I  said,  putting  my  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  speaking  slowly, 
so  that  my  voice  would  not  shake,  '  this 
is  hard  for  us  both,  but  there  is  no  help 
for  it,  and  there  is  only  one  way  to  de- 
cide it.  We  must  go  to  her  and  let  her 
choose.'  He  hesitated  a  moment,  but 
then  he  came  with  me.  We  went  di- 
rectly to  her  home  and  found  her  in.  It 
took  considerable  of  what  we  Americans 
call  '  grit '  to  tell  her  our  errand ;  but  I 
did  it,  and  then,  without  a  word  in  regard 
to  her  conduct,  I  asked  her  to  make  her 
choice.  She  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  then,  with  the  tears  dimming 
her  beautiful  eyes,  she  slipped  to  his  side 
and  put  her  small  hand  into  his  great  one. 

"  I  had  foreseen  this  as  the  inevitable 
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end,  but  I  could  not  check  the  exclama- 
tion of  pain  that  escaped  my  lips,  and  I 
clutched  at  the  table  for  support.  In  a 
moment  she  was  beside  me,  begging,  im- 
ploring my  forgiveness,  sobbing  as  if  she 
had  broken  her  own  heart,  not  mine.  I 
hardly  heard  what  she  said,  so  far  away 
it  all  seemed  to  me.  When  I  recovered 
myself  she  was  at  my  feet,  where  she  had 
thrown  herself.  I  told  her  to  stand  up,  — 
that  she  was  making  too  much  of  it,  — 
that  I  had  never  really  loved  her,  and 
that  I  blessed  them  with  all  my  heart. 
And  with  those  lying  words  on  my  lips  I 
rushed  from  the  house  and  left  them  to 
their  happiness. 

"Since  that  day  I  have  lived  not  on 
earth,  but  in  deepest  hell.  For  two 
weeks  we  have  been  in  England,  where 
our  success  has  been  even  more  marked 
than  at  home.  We  are  followed  on  the 
streets  and  dined  and  interviewed,  until 
Martin  says  he  longs  for  the  quiet  of  his 
native  village  once  more.  As  for  me, 
there  is  never  to  be  rest  for  me  again  in 
this  world.  Poor  simple  fool,  he  thinks 
that  I  spoke  the  truth  that  day  when  she 
knelt  at  my  feet ;  but  she,  —  she  knows 
different  !  She  writes  him  long  letters, 
and  he  answers  them  in  kind,  and  he 
comes  to  me  with  them  and  reads  parts 
of  them,  never  dreaming  that  he  is  kill- 
ing me  with  them.  At  times  I  feel  I 
cannot  stard  it,  —  and  then  I  walk, 
walk  far  into  the  country  and  back  into 
the  poor  part  of  the  city,  until  I  am 
weary  in  body  and  mind.  Sometimes  I 
sleep  at  night,  but  oftener  I  lie  staring 
about  me,  trying  to  live  down  this  awful 
trouble  which  is  slowly  killing  me.  For- 
get? I  might  as  well  try  to  forget  that 
there  is  a  death.  Every  day  my  strength 
grows  less,  and  I  know  my  mind  cannot 
stand  much  longer.  While  I  have  the 
sense  to  do  it,  I  have  written  down  here 
the  facts  in  the  case,  that  you,  my  child- 
hood's friend,  may  judge  me  in  the  end. 
There  is  little  of  real  interest  in  this  nar- 
rative, I  fear,  now  that  I  have  finished  it 
and  look  it  over;  it  is  but  the  story  we 
all  live  —  live,  and  love  and  lose.  But  you 
may  perhaps  find  in  it  the  germ  of  a  story 
out  of  the  ordinary.     Jf  you  do.   .  .   " 

14  A    break    occurs    here,"     said    the 


Novelist  5   "  and  on  another  sheet  I  find 
this  disconnected  ending  : 

"  If  I  put  an  end  to-  his  life,  I  make 
two  beings  unhappy ;  if  I  end  my  own,  I 
alone  suffer.  Which  is  the  crime?  God 
in  his  mercy,  have  pity  on  my  soul ! 

"Bernard  S.  Emery." 

"Very  fair  plot!"  said  Maugenet,  af- 
ter a  moment's  silence.  "  Sure  you  did- 
n't make  it  up?  " 

The  Novelist  handed  the  letter  and  its 
envelope  across  the  table. 

"  That  stain,  my  friend,"  he  said  qui- 
etly, pointing  to  the  dark  discoloration 
on  the  corner  of  the  envelope,  "  is  poor 
Emery's  blood.  He  shot  himself  the 
next  day  directly  over  his  heart,  and  this 
letter,  which  was  found  in  his  pocket, 
was  mailed  to  me  by  the  chief-of-police." 

"I  beg  your  pardon  for  what  I  said," 
said  Maugenet,  coloring.  "  I  meant  noth- 
ing. Have  you  never  used  this  remark- 
able story?  " 

"  No ;  and  the  fact  is,  I  am  waiting  for 
Martin  to  die  !  Of  course,  he  might  not 
ever  see  a  copy  of  a  novel  built  upon 
this  plot  which  Emery  kindly  lived  for  me  ; 
but  then,  again,  he  might  be  the  first  one 
to  buy  the  book.  Of  course  he  would 
be  likely  to  read  and  recognize  what  the 
poor  chap  did  for  him ;  and  that  would 
make  them  both  unhappy  —  Martin  and 
his  wife,  I  mean.  Poor  Emery  !  he  was 
a  smart  fellow,  and  he  deserved  better 
luck  in  this  world.  It  wasn't  his  fault, 
though ;  the  thing  which  ends  so  many 
of  us  ended  him,  that's  all  —  the  desire 
for  glory  and  for  a  woman.  Now  if  we 
could  only  learn  to  do  without  the  glory,. 
—  and  without  woman,  if  you  like  —  how 
much  trouble  —  " 

"  Is  there  no  sequel  to  the  story,, 
though  ?"  asked  Maugenet,  turning  aside 
the  lecture  he  saw  was  about  to  be  given 
him.  "What  became  of  Martin?  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  him  for  some  time." 

"This  is  the  last  document  in  the 
case,"  said  the  Novelist,  returning  to  the 
subject  with  seeming  reluctance  and  hand- 
ing him  a  clipping  from  an  English  news- 
paper.    It  read  : 

"Sad  Ending  to  a  Brilliant  Career. — 
Last  night,  at  the  Bijou,  where  Mr.  Archer  Mar- 
tin, the  famous  American  actor,  is  playing,  an 
exceedingly  embarrassing  accident  occurred.     He 
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"  When 


recovered  myself  she  was  at  my  feet." 


had  just  made  his  entre  and  was  about  to  speak, 
when  he  seemed  suddenly  to  lose  all  control  of 
himself,  the  colour  left  his  face,  and  he  put  his 
hand  to  his  head  quickly  as  if  in  pain.  He  tried 
once  or  twice  to  speak,  his  eyes  wandered  over 
the  audience  as  if  searching  for  some  familiar 
face,  and  then,  turning  rapidly  about,  he  fell  in* 
sensible  on  the  stage.  The  curtain  was  rung 
down  at  once,  but  though  medical  aid  was  sum- 
moned immediately,  Mr.  Martin  was  unable  to  go 
on  with  the  performance.  It  is  rumored  that  the 
unfortunate  death  by  his  own  hand  of  Mr.  Bern- 
ard Emery,  Mr.  Martin's  late  manager,  notice  of 
which  appeared  in  these  columns  yesterday,  has 
so  unnerved  the  talented  actor  that  he  will  retire 


from  the  stage  at  once.  He  declares  he  has  lost 
all  desire  to  pursue  his  profession,  even  in  the 
height  of  his  career,  and  will  return  to  America 
as  soon  as  it  is  possible." 

"That  is  one  of  the  strange  stories 
which  we  gather  about  us  in  the  course 
of  our  work,"  said  the  Novelist,  as  he 
put  the  file  back  upon  its  shelf,  "  and 
which  go  to  prove  the  old  saying  about 
truth  being  stranger  than  fiction.  Let  us 
go  down  stairs  and  have  supper.  I'm  as 
hungry  as  a  lion  !  " 


ENGRAVED    BY    M.    LAMONT    BROWN. 


IN   THE    FOOTSTEPS    OF   JANE   AUSTEN. 

By    Oscar  Fay  Adams. 


THE  feet  of  the  gentle  Hampshire 
novelist  never  wandered  far  afield  : 
to  follow  her  sweet  shade  is  not  to 
stray  for  any  great  distance  from  the  chalk 
downs  of  Hants.  Born  at  the  small  vil- 
lage of  Steventon,  a  dozen  miles  north- 
east  of  the  cathedral  city  of  Winchester, 
on  December  16,  1775,  and  dying  in 
Winchester  on  June  18,  1817,  her  forty- 


one  years  of  life  were  all  passed  in  the 
south,  of  England,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  in  the  shire  in  which  she 
was  born.  Devon  on  the  west  and  Kent 
on  the  east  mark  the  limit  of  her  travels 
in  these  directions,  and  only  on  rare  oc- 
casions did  she  journey  north  of  London. 
What  she  might  have  accomplished  had 
a  wider  field  of  observation  been  opened 
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to  her  it  were  idle  to  conjecture.  What 
she  was  able  to  do  in  the  small  field  which 
she  knew  the  world  knows  very  well. 

Hampshire  is  not  one  of  the  counties 
of  which  an  American  is  likely  to  see 
very  much,  for  even  if  he  lands  at  South- 
ampton, he  is  apt  to  rush  on  to  London, 
or,  at  the  most,  pause  for  an  hour  or  two 
at  Winchester  to  view  the  cathedral.  It 
cannot  boast  any  such  attractions  in  the 
way  of  scenery  as  the  Lake  Country,  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  or  the  Park 
region  of  Derbyshire,  nor  the  varied 
charms  of  such  counties  as  those  of 
Devon  or  Cornwall,  but  if  one  is  not  too 
exacting,  its  rolling  chalk  downs  will  cer- 
tainly be  found  pleasing  and  attractive. 
It  is  in  a  folding  of  these  same  downs 
that  one  must  look  for  Steventon.  Com- 
ing towards  it  from  the  south,  it  is  best  to 
leave  the  train  at  Micheldever  station  on 
the  London  and  South  Western  railway, 
for  then  there  is  a  walk  or  drive  of  but 
four  miles  to  be  taken,  while  from  Basing- 
stoke on  the  north  the  distance  to  Stev- 
enton is  considerably  more. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  that  walk  from 
Micheldever  in  all  the  glory  of  a  June 
day.  Over  the  downs  and  among  the 
hay  fields  the  road  wound  its  way. 
Broad  hedgerows, 

"  Hardly  hedgerows,  little  sportive  lines 
Of  wood  run  wild," 

divided  the  fields  that  here  and  there 
showed  seas  of  wheat.  On  distant  slopes 
lush  clover  spread  itself  waiting  for  the 


sickle,  or  shimmering  scarlet  poppies  ran 
like  a  broad  flame  over  the  hillside.  A 
hot  June  sun  beat  down  upon  the  land 
steeped  in  the  full  wine  of  summer,  and 
a  floating  haze  blotted  from  sight  the  line 
of  the  horizon  and  lay  like  a  thin  veil 
upon  the  farthest  hills.  I  met  but  few 
persons  as  I  walked  onward.  A  half- 
dozen  laborers  in  the  fields,  a  child  or 
two  by  the  wayside,  these  were  the  only 
persons  to  be  seen  till  I  reached  the  vil- 
lage. And  a  small  enough  village  it  is, 
with  hardly  two  dozen  houses  in  it,  all 
told,  a  straggling  thatched-roofed  hamlet 
well  defended  from  too  close  contact  with 
the  outer  world.  West  of  it  runs  the 
railway  on  a  high  embankment,  which 
shuts  off  the  view  in  that  quarter,  and  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  village  the  high- 
way is  lost  from  sight  in  an  archway  un- 
der the  embankment.  A  few  hundred 
yards  from  this  the  road  to  North  Wral- 
tham  turns  off  to  the  eastward,  and  on 
the  north  side  of  this  is  the  rectory  with 
a  sunny  lawn  before  it  sloping  down  to 
the  Waltham  road.  The  entrance  to  the 
rectory  is  beside  an  ivy- covered  cottage 
facing  the  other  highway  and  through  a 
small  thicket  or  wood. 

The  rectory  is  not  the  one  in  which 
the  novelist's  childish  years  were  passed ; 
that  disappeared  long  ago  when  Jane 
Austen  had  not  long  been  laid  to  rest  in 
the  cathedral  at  Winchester.  The  pres- 
ent rector  of  Steventon,  Rev.  Edward 
Alder,  is  the  fifth  to  hold  that  office  since 
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St.  Nicholas's.Church.  Steventon. 


Jane's  father  resigned  it  in  1800,  the  first 
two  who  followed  him  being  his  sons 
James  and  Henry,  and  the  third  his 
grandnephew,  who  was  rector  here  for 
half  a  century. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Alder,  who  had 
met  me  at  the  rectory  with  a  most  cor- 
dial welcome,  I  went  down  the  slope  of 
the  lawn  and  across  the  highway  at  the 
foot  of  it.  A  huge  key  weighing  over 
six  pounds  swung  from  my  companion's 
hand.  "The  church  key,"  he  explained. 
It  was  large  enough  for  cathedral  pur- 
poses, I  thought,  but  experience  has 
taught  me  since  that  the  size  of  a  church 
is  usually  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  propor- 
tions of  its  key.  The  spot  where  we 
paused  after  crossing  the  road  was  a  small 
grassy  meadow  much  shut  in  by  short 
slopes  all  about  and  with  tall  trees  shad- 
owing the  eastern  part  of  it.  Quite  near 
these  was  a  well  with  a  disused  pump,  and 
nearly  hidden  by  waving  grass  a  slight 
depression  in  the  soil  close  at  hand  indi- 
cated the  site  of  the  house  where  Jane 
Austen  was  born  and  lived  until  she  was 
twenty-five.  Back  of  this  and  to  the  east 
a  hedgerow  path,  quite  broad  enough  to 
be  called  a  road,  leads  up  the  slope  to 
the  parish  church  a  scant  half  mile  to 
the  south  ;   "  the  church  walk  "  the  Aus- 


tens termed  this  leafy  lane.  We  passed 
leisurely  along  where  once  Jane  Austen's 
feet  had  lightly  touched  the  sod  till  at 
the  end  of  the  path  we  saw  the  little 
churchyard  in  which  stands  the  small 
seven  centuried  church  of  St.  Nicholas. 
A  huge  hollow  yew,  more  ancient  even 
than  the  church,  stands  near  the  north- 
western angle  of  the  building  and  throws 
its  great  shadow  upon  the  graves  be- 
neath. In  the  accompanying  illustration 
it  is  seen  at  the  left  hand  corner.  The 
dumpy  little  spire  which  does  not  even 
pretend  to  fit  the  tower  on  which  it  has 
been  awkwardly  dropped,  is  an  excres- 
cence for  which  the  nineteenth  century 
is  responsible,  but  save  for  this  the  exte- 
rior looks  much  as  it  did  when  the  Rev. 
George  Austen  ministered  at  its  altar. 
The  interior,  however,  shows  the  marks 
of  the  restorer's  hand  and  save  for  the 
square  manor  pew  next  the  chancel  on 
the  south  wears  a  very  modern  air.  The 
chancel  walls  bear  tablets  to  the  memory 
of  Jane's  brother  James,  rector  here  from 
1 80 1  to  1 819,  and  to  her  nephew,  William 
Knight,  who  held  the  living  from  1823  to 
1873.  Both  these  departed  rectors  are 
buried  in  the  churchyard  north  of  the 
church. 

West  of   the  church   beyond   a   broad 
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expanse  of  closely 
shaven  turf  is  Steven- 
ton  Manor,  a  hand- 
some range  of  red 
brick  buildings  erect- 
ed less  than  twenty 
years  ago  by  Mr. 
Henry  Harris,  its 
present  occupant. 
From  its  windows  I 
looked  out  over  a 
wide  landscape,  misty 
with  summer  haze,  a 
land  drowsy  with  the 
breath  of  poppies 
that  blazed  from 
many  a  far  off  slope. 
South  of  the  lawn 
stands  the  old  manor, 
a  long  grey  stone 
building  of  the  early 
Tudor  era,  draped,  as 
in  the  picture,  with 
luxuriant  masses  of 
ivy  amongst  which 
gleamed  the  scarlet 
horns  of  the  trumpet 
honeysuckle.  It  is 
now  used  as  a  car- 
riage house  and 
offices  by  Mr.  Harris, 
but  in  Jane's  day  it 
was  the  home  of  the 
Austens'  friends,  the 
Digweeds,  whose  me- 
morial slabs  may  be 
seen  in  the  neighbor- 
ing church,  and  these 
ivied  walls  were  very 
familiar  to  Jane  as 
well  as  to  the  rest  of 
the  young  people  at 
the  rectory.  The 
view  from  the  higher  ground  beneath 
which  Steventon  village  shrinks  out  of 
sight,  though  near  at  hand,  is  practically 
the  same  which  she  saw  as  a  child  a  cen- 
tury and  more  ago. 

"  Time  that  shifts  and  veers  " 
has  not  worked  many  or  great  changes 
here.  Now  as  then  Steventon  and  its 
neighborhood  is  a  peaceful  corner  of  the 
world,  a  countryside  whose  quiet  is  bro- 
ken only  by  the  whistle  of  the  train  which 
rushes  past  without  stopping. 


Jane  Austen  at  Fifteen. 
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It  was  not  until  Jane  Austen  was  fif- 
teen that  she  saw  a  phase  of  life  much 
different  from  that  she  knew  about  her 
at  Steventon.  She  had  probably  taken 
an  occasional  drive  to  Winchester  and 
she  may  possibly  have  been  at  Reading 
at  school  with  her  sister  Cassandra  before 
this,  but  her  first  real  glimpse  of  the  out- 
side world  was  obtained  at  Bath  when 
she  went  there  in  1791  to  visit  her 
aunt.  After  that  year  she  came  to  know 
that  fair  city  by  the  Avon,  "  England's 
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Florence,"  as  Swinburne  styles  it,  very 
intimately,  as  the  pages  of  "  Northanger 
Abbey  "  and  "  Persuasion  "  would  tell  us, 
if  we  had  no  other  assurances.  We  know 
how  it  appeared  to  her  later  in  life,  but 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  know  how  it  im- 
pressed the  bright-eyed  keenly  observant 
girl  of  fifteen. 

A   lone:  list  of   famous  literarv  names 


No.  4  Syr 


Place.   Bath. 


may  be  summoned  up  in  connection  with 
Bath,  for  that  brilliant  fashionable  water- 
ing place  enjoyed  a  long  and  almost  an 
exclusive  popularity.  The  witty  Christo- 
pher Anstey,  Goldsmith,  Fielding,  Fanny 
Burney,  who  lies  buried  in  Saint  Swithin's 
Church,  Beckford,  Landor,  Thackeray,  all 
these  and  more  we  may  recall  as  we  sit 
in  the  Pump  Room  sipping  the  waters  or 
stroll  about  the  streets.  We  remember 
that  they  came   here  and  were  no  stran- 


gers to  Bath  and  its  ways.  But  after  all  it 
is  Jane  Austen,  who  when  she  lived  in 
Bath  was  quite  removed  from  its  literary 
or  its  most  fashionable  society,  that  we 
think  of  oftenest  at  Bath. 

She  seems  to  us  more  vitally  concerned 
with  the  past  of  Bath  than  any  of  the 
others.  If  we  go  to  the  Pump  Room 
and  watch  the  people  who  drift  through 
the  spacious  room,  or  linger  there 
as  we  are  doing,  it  is  her  men  and 
women  whose  faces  we  look  for. 
Catherine  Morland  and  her  bosom 
friend,  Isabella  Thorpe,  may  be 
close  at  hand,  and  that  handsome 
young  clergyman  crossing  to  speak 
to  them  may  be  Henry  Tilney.  In 
the  alcove  at  the  end  under  the 
statue  of  Beau  Nash,  Mrs.  Allen 
and  Mrs.  Thorpe  appear  to  be 
seated  ;  Anne  Elliott  and  Lady  Rus- 
sell are  by  one  of  the  windows  look- 
ing upon  the  Abbey  Yard,  and  that 
is  Captain  Wentworth  beside  them ; 
while  pompous,  handsome  Sir  Wal- 
ter is  paying  the  attendant  at  the 
counter  for  his  glass  of  "  the 
waters."  It  is  we  that  are  the 
shadows,  not  the  people  that  Jane 
Austen  sent  upon  this  scene. 

Let  us  leave  the  Pump  Room  and 
cross  the  Abbey  Yard  to  Cheap 
Street.  Opposite  us  is  Union  Pas- 
sage, a  narrow  street  for  foot  pas- 
sengers only,  well  lined  with  shop 
windows.  It  was  here  that  Cather- 
ine and  Isabella  perceived  the  young 
men  they  were  in  search  of,  and 
after  whom  they  hastened  in  order 
to  show  their  supreme  indifference 
to  the  other  sex  and  their  praise- 
worthy resolve  to  humble  it  if  pos- 
sible. A  little  farther  north  and  we 
come  to  Milsom  Street,  a  broad, 
handsome,  but  not  long  avenue  now,  as 
eighty  years  ago,  a  fashionable  shopping 
thoroughfare,  with  its  windows  fully  as  at- 
tractive to  our  eyes  as  when  one  of  them 
revealed  to  Isabella's  the  hat  with  the 
coquelicot  ribbons.  At  the  top  of  the 
street  we  may  observe  in  the  picture  Ed- 
gar's Buildings,  whose  walls  have  looked 
down  upon  the  slope  of  Milsom  Street 
ever  since  the  novelist  saw  them  shining 
fresh  and  new.     From  here  it  is   but  a 
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short  walk  by  way  of  Gay  Street,  the 
Circus  and  Brook  Streets  to  the  Crescent, 
a  great  semi-circle  of  handsome  resi- 
dences in  one  range  of  building  facing 
the  southwest.  This  route  was  the  scene 
of  Catherine's  memorable  chase  after  the 
Tilneys.  Several  of  the  steep  streets 
on  the  slope  of  Lansdown  will  bring  us 
to  Camden  Road  and  Camden  Crescent, 
the  place  Sir  Walter  Elliott  thought  so  ad- 
vantageous for  residence.  From  the  top 
of  Milsom  Street  we  can  easily  reach  the 
Upper  Assembly  Rooms  that  Catherine 
thought  so  fine,  and  where  she  danced 
not  for  want  of  a  partner.  Here  too  is 
the  Octagon  Room,  the  scene  of  a  talk 
between  Anne  Elliott  and  Captain  Went- 
worth  on  one  occasion. 

And  if  the  people  of  "Persuasion  "  and 
"  Northanger  Abbey"  meet  us  at  every  turn 
in  Bath,  the  novelist  herself  is  just  as 
constantly  before  us.  At  the  house  num- 
bered 13,  in  Queen  Square,  she  spent  the 


"  rather  picturesque,  as  it  commands  a 
prospective  view  of  the  left  side  of  Brook 
Street,  broken  by  three  Lombardy  poplars 
in  the  garden  of  the  last  house  in  Queen's 
Parade."  Although  the  poplars  no  longer 
are  seen,  and  what  was  open  common 
beyond  then  is  now  the  Victoria  Park,  the 
view  remains  much  the  same.  And  there 
was  always  a  pleasant  view  to  be  had 
wherever  Jane's  home  was  in  Bath, —  and 
she  had  several.  In  1801  the  family  re- 
moved to  Bath  and  remained  there  till 
after  Rev.  Mr.  Austen's  death  in  1805. 
The  greater  part  of  this  time  was  passed 
at  No.  4  Sydney  Place,  the  house  shown 
in  the  picture,  which  looks  out  upon  Syd- 
ney Gardens  opposite.  The  Gardens  are 
now  the  property  of  a  boys'  college,  but 
the  spot  was  then  a  pleasure  garden  and 
a  locality  of  which  Miss  Austin  was  very 
fond. 

Sydney  Place  is  on  the  Bathwick   side 
of  the  Avon,  a   roomy,  attractive   suburb 


The    Pump  Room,  Bath. 


months  of  May  and  June,  1799,  with  her 
mother.  It  is  a  quadrangle  of  handsome 
stone  residences,  enclosing  a  small  park 
with  an  obelisk  in  the  centre.  No.  13  is 
on  the  southwestern  corner,  and  Jane 
thought    the     view    from     her    windows 


of  Bath,  and  is  reached  from  the  region 
of  the  Abbey  by  way  of  Argyle  Street, 
Laura  Place,  and  Pulteney  Street,  well 
known  localities  to  Jane  Austen's  readers. 
After  Mr.  Austen's  death,  the  family  re- 
moved to  No.  1  Gay  Street,  a  house  which 
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has  since  been  destroyed  to  widen  an  ap- 
proach to  Victoria  Park,  and  after  this  to 
Xo.  27  Green  Park,  not  very  far  from 
the  Midland  Railway  Station.  It  must 
always  have  been  a  pleasant  spot,  with  the 
sharp  slope  of  Beechen  Cliff  for  a  lofty 


elsewhere.  Canterbury  Cathedral  was 
not  without  its  charms  for  her,  and  we 
know  that  she  loved  the  cathedral  at 
Winchester. 

Jane   Austen  was  a  good   walker,  and 
many  delightful  spots  in  the  neighborhood 


The  Upper  Assembly  Room,  Bath. 


green  background  at  the  south.  It  is  this 
same  Beechen  Cliff  which  Catherine  Mor- 
land  and  Henry  Tilney  found  so  interest- 
ing. It  is  not  a  fatiguing  climb  to  the 
top  of  the  cliff  by  any  means,  and  from  it 
is  one  of  the  best  views  of  Bath  and  its 
surroundings,  the  one  shown  in  the  illus- 
trations, though  I  am  not  sure  that  I  do  not 
prefer  the  prospect  from  Lansdown  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Bath,  where  Beechen  Cliff 
may  be  seen,  and  the  grounds  of  Prior 
Park  to  the  east  of  it,  the  scene  of  a  part 
of  Fielding's  Tom  Jones.  From  Lans- 
down and  the  region  beyond  the  view 
westward  is  more  extended,  but  rather 
less  of  the  city  is  visible. 

The  Abbey  is  the  most  prominent 
building  in  Bath,  but,  oddly  enough,  it  is 
hardly  referred  to  in  Miss  Austen's  novels 
and  very  seldom  in  her  letters  either.  It 
was  a  familiar  object  to  her,  of  course, —  so 
huge  a  structure  in  the  heart  of  the  town 
could  not  help  being  such, —  but  it  would 
seem  as  if  she  accepted  it  as  one  of  the 
facts  of  existence,  and  thought  no  more 
about  it.  It  was  not  that  she  was  indif- 
ferent to  buildings  of  a  similar  character 


of  Bath  became  well  known  to  her. 
Charlecombe  is  one  of  these,  a  tiny  vil- 
lage a  couple  of  miles  from  Bath,  shut 
quite  away  from  city  sights  and  sounds, 
but  not  from  prospect  of  fair  hillsides, 
from  the  cuckoo's  far-heard  call,  or  the 
lark's  sweet  shower  of  song.  One  likes 
to  think  of  that  tall  fair  woman  coming 
thither  over  Beacon  Hill  and  through  the 
lane  that  curves  around  its  eastern  side, 
along  which  Charlecombe's  diminutive 
church  and  few  houses  cling  to  the  slope, 
with  wide  intervals  between. 

Miss  Austen  knew  London  fairly  well, 
and  visited  her  brothers  there  a  good 
many  times  in  the  course  of  her  life.  We 
hear  of  her  at  Hans  Place,  and  again  at 
10  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  not 
a  locality  that  one  now  associates  with 
much  but  business ;  but  London  is  too 
vast  a  place  to  be  intimately  blended  in 
our  minds  with  any  author  who  has  not 
made  it  the  scene  of  his  whole  life  or  un- 
dertaken to  describe,  like  Dickens,  unique 
phases  of  London  existence. 

Canterbury  and  its  vicinity  was  a  fa- 
miliar  region  to    Jane   for  much  of  her 
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life.  Her  brother,  Edward  Austen,  who 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  Knight, 
lived  at  Godmersham  Park  in  the  valley 
of  the  Stour  between  Ashford  and  Can- 
terbury but  rather  nearer  to  the  latter 
place.  The  nearest  station  is  that  of 
Nye,  and  from  the  railway  north  of  Nye 
one  may  see  Godmersham  church.  Be^ 
yond  it  a  wall  intervenes  between  the 
road  and  the  shrubbery  of  the  park. 
Godmersham  House,  which  until  within  a 
few  years  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Knight  family,  is  in  sight  beyond  the 
church  backed  by  chalk  downs  sloping 
upward  to  the  west.  It  is  a  quiet,  lovely 
region,  this  valley  of  eastern  Kent, 

"A  land  of  hops  and  poppy-mingled  corn." 

Northward  lie  Chilham  Park  and  Castle, 
and  southward  is  Eastwell  Park,  places  at 
which  Jane  and  her  sister  were  often  to 
be  seen  at  dinners  and  other  social  gath- 
erings, and  both  within  an  easy  walk  from 
Godmersham.  Between  the  gap  in  the 
downs  at  Nye  the  Stour  makes  its  way,  to 
wind  placidly  northward  to  the  sea.  Fol- 
low up  with  the  eye  the  river's  curves 
beyond  the  downs  of  Chartham,  and  there 
comes  into  view  far  off  the  huge  mass  of 
the  cathedral  looming  above  the  cluster- 
ing red  roofs  of  Canterbury. 

Turning  now  to  the  southwest  of  Eng- 
land we  come  to  a  locality  which  made  a 


stronger  impression  upon  the  novelist, 
judging  from  her  work,  than  did  any 
other  with  which  she  was  familiar  except 
Bath, —  the  little  town  of  Lyme-Regis,  on 
the  Dorsetshire  coast  close  to  the  borders 
of  Devon.  Indeed  the  only  extended 
description  of  scenery  she  allows  herself 
in  any  of  her  novels  is  one  of  which 
Lyme-Regis  and  its  neighborhood  form 
the  subject.  Whether  she  visited  Lyme 
on  more  than  one  occasion  I  am  not  able 
to  say,  but  she  was  here  for  some  weeks 
in  September,  1804,  and  here  she  places 
some  of  the  memorable  scenes  of  "  Per- 
suasion." I  spent  several  days  here  in 
the  pretty  little  town  so  briefly  yet  so  ac- 
curately described  in  outline  in  the  novel, 
and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  situation 
and  hints  in  the  letters  was  able  to  settle, 
to  my  own  satisfaction  at  least,  that  the 
house  occupied  by  the  Austens  at  that 
time  was  one  of  those  seen  in  the  centre 
of  the  picture  of  Lyme  from  the  Cobb 
and  facing  the  esplanade.  The  more 
crowded  locality  east  of  the  small  river 
Lym  would  hardly  have  been  chosen  by 
them,  I  am  quite  certain. 

If  Bath  is  peopled  with  Jane  Austen's 
characters,  Lyme-Regis  is  quite  as  much 
so.  If  we  walk  along  the  esplanade, 
or  promenade  upon  the  Cobb,  as  the 
long  curving  breakwater  in  front  of  the 
town  is  called,   the  dramatis  persojice  of 


The  Cobb  — From  Lyme-Regis, 
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Lyme-Regis  —  From  the  Cobb. 


"  Persuasion  "  go  with  us.  Although  the 
Cobb  was  extended  and  reconstructed  in 
1825,  some  portions  of  the  older  structure 
yet  remain.  The  two  levels  of  the  Cobb 
are  connected  by  nights  of  steps  at  in- 
tervals, and  one  of  these  nights,  which  in 
the  illustration  is  shown  as  a  diagonal 
line  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  structure, 
is  a  part  of  the  earlier  masonry,  a  portion 
of  "  the  new  Cobb "  in  Jane  Austen's 
day.  By  Lyme  people  this  flight,  which 
is  merely  a  series  of  stones  projecting 
from  the  wall,  is  called  "  the  teeth,"  and 
it  was  down  these  stairs  that  Louisa  Mus- 
grove  fell. 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,"  exclaimed  the  indignant 
Tennyson  when  some  one  desired  to 
point  out  to  him  the  spot  where  that 
ill-fated  leader  landed ;  "  show  me  just 
where  Louisa  Musgrove  fell." 

Who  doubts  as  he  walks  along  the  Cobb 
that  here  Anne  Elliott  came  and  the  Mus- 
groves,  Captain  Wentworth  and  the  rest? 
One  may  see  them  here  still,  and  with 
them,  but  by  them  of  course  unseen,  the 
"divine  Jane  "  herself. 

it  is  claimed  that  Teignmouth  in  Dev- 
onshire, south  of  Exeter,  was  for  some  few 
weeks  the  home  of  Miss  Austen  and  that 
she  lived  there  in  a  house  known  as  Great 
Bella    Vista ;    but     nothing    is    definitely 


known.  That  she  was  familiar  with  the 
country  about  Exeter  "Sense  and  Sensi- 
bility "  gives  witness,  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  she  knew  certain  Devon  localities 
like  Teignmouth,  Dawlish  and  Exeter 
from  personal  observation.  Dawlish,  in- 
deed, we  know  her  to  have  visited. 

In  1805  the  Austens  removed  to  South- 
ampton, not  then  as  now  a  great  seaport 
town,  but  a  watering  place  which,  after 
having  been  a  fashionable  one  for  a  half 
century,  was  now  considered  the  resort  of 
persons  in  genuine  search  of  health.  In 
Miss  Austen's  novels  there  is  no  reference 
to  Southampton,  but  there  are  many  allu- 
sions to  it  in  her  letters,  and  the  town 
remained  their  home  for  four  years. 
During  this  time  they  occupied  a  house 
in  Castle  Square,  but  one  need  not  look 
for  it  now.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit 
my  guide  was  a  Southampton  gentleman 
well  versed  in  all  the  local  history,  and, 
with  his  assistance,  I  was  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact  that  no  house  now  in  the 
square  is  more  than  fifty  years  old.  The 
spot  is  approached  from  the  High  Street 
through  Castle  Lane  and  when  reached 
is  found  to  be  a  triangular  enclosure,  with 
squalid  houses  all  about,  in  what  was 
once  the  base  court  of  Southampton  Cas- 
tle. The  house  must  have  stood  on  the 
western  side  of  the  square,  for  the  Austen 
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garden  extended  to  the  city  wall  in  that 
direction,  and  on  the  ramparts  the  Aus- 
tens often  walked.  It  is  a  pleasant  place 
still,  if  one  forgets  the  squalor  close  at 
hand  and  looks  down  to  the  water  below, 
or.  gazes  across  the  estuary  of  the  Test, 
broadening  rapidly  into  Southampton 
Water,  and  sees  the  verdure  of  the  New 
Forest  on  the  shore  opposite.  To  the 
left  near  the  shore  is  a  decaying  wooden 
building  erected  in  1767  as  an  Assembly 
Room.  The  Austen  sisters  went  to 
dances  here,  but  since  the  days  of  the 
Regency,  I  fancy,  dancers'  feet  have  not 
pressed  its  floors.     Below  Castle  Square 


It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  these  things 
now  as  one  goes  about  Southampton,  for 
there  are  not  many  literary  associations 
connected  with  the  town.  We  do  know 
that  Miss  Austen  found  life  agreeable  here 
at  Southampton,  though  it  was  a  quiet 
one.  Home  duties,  some  social  ones, 
walks  about  what  was  then  a  small,  quiet 
town,  and  Sundays  spent  at  All  Saints' 
Church,  which  still  displays  its  Ionic 
columns  to  the  gaze  of  the  High  Street 
—  these  things  made  up  the  daily  round, 
a  round  broken  by  visits  to  Godmersham 
now  and  then. 

Some  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Win- 


Chawton  Cottage. 


is  an  arcaded  fragment  of  the  city  wall, 
the  same  which  is  here  shown.  It  is  not 
far  from  the  site  of  the  Austens'  South- 
ampton home  and,  like  the  fine  old  Bar- 
gate  which  spans  the  High  Street  at  the 
entrance  to  Castle  Lane,  was  a  familiar 
sight  to  Jane  upon  her  walks.  Some- 
times when  her  young  nephews  from  God- 
mersham came  to  visit  their  aunts  and 
grandmother  they  used  to  take  "  Aunt 
Jane  "  rowing  on  the  Itchen,  across  which 
a  great  floating  bridge  now  runs  back  and 
forth,  and  they  would  walk  on  beyond  to 
where  the  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey,  lovely 
then  as  now,  hide  themselves  in  a  vale 
near  the  shore. 


Chester  is  the  busy  little  town  of  Alton,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Hampshire.  A  mile 
to  the  westward  are  the  extensive  grounds 
of  Chawton  Park,  in  which  is  situated 
Chawton  House,  the  residence  of  Jane 
Austen's  grandnephew,  Montagu  Knight, 
Esq.  Near  to  the  entrance  of  the  park 
on  the  road  from  Alton  is  the  small  village 
of  Chawton,  not  much  larger  now  than  it 
was  a  century  ago  ;  and  in  the  last  of  these 
houses  on  the  right  as  one  comes  from 
Alton,  Jane  Austen  spent  the  last  years  of 
her  life.  It  is  close  upon  the  road,  as  the 
illustration  of  the  front  of  it  shows,  and 
had  been  originally  an  inn,  but  coming 
into    the    possession    of    Jane's    brother 
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Edward,  he  made  some  additions  to  it,  and 
offered  it  to  his  mother  and  sisters  for  their 
residence.  Chawton  Cottage  it  is  called. 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  great  house  in 
the  park  known  as  Chawton  House.  It 
is  now  subdivided  into  several  cottagers' 
homes,  and  one  end  is  devoted  to  the 
uses  of  a  laborers'  club.  What  was  once 
the  Austen  drawing-room,  where  "  Emma" 
and  "  Persuasion  "  were  written,  is  now  a 
reading-room,  furnished  with  rough  chairs 
and  tables  ;  and  one  or  two  laborers  were 
going  in  and  out  as  I  entered  the  room 
with  Mr.  Knight.  At  the  rear  of  the 
house,  and  sheltered  by  a  high  wall  from 


Old  City  Wall,  Southampton. 

the  gaze  of  passers-by  upon  the  road,  is 
the  kitchen-garden  of  the  cottagers,  very 
unlike  the  fragrant  pleasaunce  where  Jane 
used  to  walk  among  the  syringas,  the 
roses  and  the  pinks  she  writes  of  in  her 
letters,  and  where  long  years  after  her 
death,  her  sister  Cassandra,  a  cheery  old 
lady,  with  bright  apple-red  cheeks,  used 
to  work  among  her  flowers  and  fruit.  A 
half  century  has  flown  since  she  was  laid 
at  rest  by  Chawton  Church,  but  the  Bank- 
sia  roses  that  she  planted  still  flourish 
against  the  cottage  wall,  as  the  view  of 
the  rear  of  Chawton  Cottage  shows. 

Chawton  House,  which  some  persons 
have  fancied  might  be  the  original  of 
Mansfield  Park,  is  a  charming  old  stone 
mansion,  of  the  Elizabethan  time,  except 
one    wing,    which     was     built    by    Jane's 


brother.  It  is  only  a  short  walk  from  the 
cottage  by  a  foot-path,  though  a  little 
longer  by  the  carriage-drive  or  "  sweep," 
as  Jane  would  have  called  it.  A  broad 
lawn,  as  seen  in  the  picture,  stretches  in 
front  of  it,  and  between  it  and  the  park 
gates  is  the  small,  partly  modern  parish 
church  of  Chawton,  beside  which  are 
buried  Jane's  mother  and  sister.  The 
drawing-room  at  Chawton  House  is  a 
spacious  apartment  with  wide  mullioned 
windows  that  look  out  upon  the  lawn,  and 
walls  wainscoted  to  the  ceiling  in  dark 
oak.  It  was  here  that  Jane  spent  many 
hours,  and  it  was  easier  to  think  of  her 
here  than  at  Chawton 
Cottage  with  its 
changed  interior ;  for 
her  music  signed  with 
her  name,  and  some 
of  it  copied  with  her 
own  hand,  was  lying 
upon  the  piano,  as  if 
she  might  herself 
have  left  it  there. 
She  was  fond  of 
music,  and  not  only 
practiced  regularly  on 
the  piano  in  this 
room,  but  sang  to  her 
own  accompaniment, 
and  we  are  told  that 
her  voice  was  very 
sweet.  The  songs  of 
hers  which  I  saw 
were  Scotch  ones, 
and  among  her  music  were  six  sonatas  by 
Jean  Chretien  Bach.  In  the  great  dining- 
room  which  opens  from  this  apartment 
hang  a  number  of  portraits  of  Austens 
and  Knights,  among  them  being  almost  a 
full-length  oil  portrait  of  my  host's  grand- 
father, Jane's  brother  Edward,  while  still 
a  young  man,  and  a  small  portrait  of  him 
taken  late  in  life.  He  died  at  Godmers- 
ham  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  He  was 
undeniably  handsome,  and  family  tradition 
affirms  that  he  much  resembled  his  sister 
Jane.  He  seems  to  have  been  her  favor- 
ite brother,  and  at  his  two  houses,  the 
Godmersham  house  in  Kent,  and  this  one 
at  Chawton,  she  spent  much  time,  as  we 
have  seen. 

All  her  life  Jane  had  been  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  city  of  Winchester,  and 
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Chawton  House. 


when  in  May  of  1817  she  went  thither 
with  her  sister,  it  was  to  be  under  the 
care  of  a  Winchester  physician,  for  she 
had  been  an  invalid  for  some  months. 
South  of  the  cathedral  close,  a  street  not 
over  wide,  called  College  Street,  extends 
eastwardly  from  Kingsgate  Street  over  a 
small  branch  of  the  river  Itchen,  and  then 
disappears  from  sight  around  the  corner 
of  a  high  wall  beyond  the  bridge.  On 
the  left  are  first  two  or  three  houses,  then 
the  high  flint  wall  of  the  Close,  behind 
which,  farther  east,  are  the  ruins  of 
Wolvesey  Castle.  On  the  right  are  sev- 
eral shops,  among  them  one  handsome 
bookshop,  beyond  is  the  Commoners'  gate- 
way to  Winchester  College,  and  to  this 
succeeds  the  long  frontage  of  the  outer 
buildings  of  the  college.  Just  before  the 
Commoners'  Gate  is  reached  is  the  house 
seen  in  the  picture,  with  a  little  shop  on 
the  ground  floor,  into  which  one  descends 
by  a  single  step,  with  a  small,  bow  window 
filled  with  plants  projecting  from  the 
story  above.  In  181 7  this  house  was 
owned  by  a  Mrs.  David,  and  let  by  her 
for  lodgings.  At  her  death  it  became  the 
property  of  her  nephew,  whose  son,  a 
hale  old  man  of  perhaps  seventy,  still  oc- 
cupies it,  and  is  known  to  generations  of 
Winchester  School  boys  as  a  pastry  cook. 


He  is  a  pleasant  old  man,  grown  a  little 
deaf  now  I  noticed  on  the  occasion  of 
my  last  visit  to  Winchester,  and  is  rather 
proud  of  the  fact  that  it  was  in  his  house 
that  Jane  Austen's  last  hours  were  spent ; 
for  it  was  to  this  place  that  Cassandra 
Austen  brought  her  sister.  He  is  pretty 
sure  to  call  a  stranger's  attention  to  some 
pencilled  lines  on  the  walls  of  his  little 
shop  (which  has  a  sort  of  -age  in  the 
window  corner,  behind  which  a  young 
woman  surrounded  by  certain  triumphs  of 
culinary  art  sits  at  the  receipt  of  custom), 
and  perhaps  may  hand  you  a  printed  copy 
of  the  lines,  with  the  comment  that  they 
are  not  exactly  complimentary  to  himself, 
but  he  had  them  printed  in  order  to  pre- 
serve them.  To  aid  in  this  praiseworthy 
effort  I  insert  them  here  : 

IMPROMPTU  LINES 

Written  on  the  Wall  of  La  Croix's  Shop, 
Winchester. 

Locksley  Hall  (slightly  altered). 

Comrades,  leave  me  here  a  little,  you  have  seen 

me  here  before; 
Leave   me   here,   and  when  you  want  me,  smite 

upon  the  kitchen  door, — 
'Tis  the  place,  and  all  around  it,  as   of  old  each 

hungry  boy, 
"  Octo,"  "  Sugared  bun,"    "  confound    it,"   "  put 

me  down  a  bob,  La  Croix." 
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House  on  College  Street,  Winchester,  in  which  Jane  Austen  died. 


Many  a  morn  at  yon  familiar  cage,  I've  gazed  with 

longing  eyes, 
Whilst  my  keen  olfactory  organs  caught  the  whiff 

of  kidney  pies; 
Thence  into  this  parlour  wandered,  nourishing  a 

youth  sublime 
With  that  long   result  of  science   (a  Swiss  roll) 

till  dinner  time. 
Now    no    more   I  haunt  thy   parlour,  storm    thy 

kitchen  now  no  more. 
Still  thy  shop's  peculiar  odour  frights   no   custom 

from  the  door  — 


Memorial  Brass  in  Winchest* 


Now,  as  then,  this  votary  lingers  'neath  this  por- 
tal, O,  La  Qroix, 

Whilst  his  lazy,  lingering  fingers  with  the  ice- 
spoon  gently  toy; 

Courts,  as  then,  the  soft  seduction  of  the  sweetly- 
sugared  bun, 

Ruminating  o'er  his  suction  till  the  clocks  are 
striking  one. 

In  the  Spring  the  doughty  Lords'  man  dreams  of 
Eton  match  in  view, 

In  the  Spring  the  College  Praefect  dreams  of  get- 
ting off  to  "New," 

In  the  Spring  the  sinewy  athlete  tramps  New 
Field  and  strictly  trains, 

Thence  acquiring  rare  collections  of  unsightly 
boils  and  blains ; 

But  when  each  man's  toil  is  over,  ha !  this  hero 
straight  unbends, 

And  we  see  him  sporting  ices  freely  to  admiring 
friends. 

That  is  past, —  my  life  is  fallen  in  the  sear  and 
yellow  leaf, 

Tartlets  are  a  tasteless  mockery,  sausage  rolls  are 
empty  grief; 

Yet  a  gentler  thought  comes  o'er  me  —  once 
again  (whilst  yet  I  may) 

I  would  breathe  in  accents  faltering,  "  Sugared 
bun," — "  I'm  going  to  pay  !  !  !  " 

O.  W. 

In  Winchester,  not  all  unknown  to  fame, 
Lives  a  Confectioner,  La  Croix  by  name  : 
Ah  !  who  like  him  concocts  with  baleful  art 
The  sandy-sugared  bun  and  tasteless  tart?  — 
Who  can  beguile  the  hapless  Junior's  soul 
With  stale  Southampton  bun  and  sausage  roll? 
But  he's  a  wit, — ■  the  staleness  of  his  buns 
Surpasses  not  the  staleness  of  his  puns. 
One  word,  at  least,  of  praise  by  all  confessed, 
His  ices  (though  the  smallest)  are  the  best 
In  all  the  realm  produced;    what  recreant  boy 
Shall  dare  prefer  e'en  Gunter  to  La  Croix ! 
Long  may  he   flourish  !   long  may  Wykeham's 

sons 
Spoil  their  digestions,  and  enjoy  his  buns !  !  ! 

O.  W. 
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The  apartment  lighted  by  the  bow  win-  pant  on  those  summer  days  when  she  lay 

dow  above  the  shop  is  the  sitting-room  here,  and    reminded    her    of    the    young 

used  by   the   Austen   sisters :    the    "  neat  nephew  of  whom   she   was  so   fond.      It 

little  drawing-room "  Jane  calls  it  in  al-  was  thus  she  died  one  July  morning  in 

most  her   last   letter.     Over  the  way  one  1817. 

may  see  a  small  bit   of  garden,  then  the  In  the  north  aisle  of  Winchester  cathe- 


North  Aisle,  Winchester  Cathedral.  —  (In  tha  Floor  of  this  Aisle  is  the  Grave  of  Jane  Austen.) 


leafage  of  the  close  backed  by  the  south 
transept  and  lantern  tower  of  the  cathe- 
dral, a  view  the  invalid  could  see  from 
her  sofa  in  the  corner,  her  latest  glimpse 
of  earth.  It  was  a  June  day  when  I 
stood  here  in  the  quiet  room,  and  echoes 
of  school-boy  laughter  floated  up  to  my 
ears  through  the  open  windows,  as  no 
doubt  they  did  to  those  of  its  gentle  occu- 


dral  a  black  marble  slab  in  the  floor  of 
the  fifth  bay  counting  from  the  west,  marks 
the  spot  where  she  is  buried ;  and  on  the 
wall  beneath  the  aisle  window  is  a  cross 
to  her  memory,  placed  there  in  after 
years  by  the  youngest  mourner  at  her 
funeral,  the  nephew  Edward,  whose  son, 
Augustus  Austen-Leigh,  M.  A.,  is  now  the 
Provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
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Beyond  the  choir  is  crowded  with  the 
buried  dust  of  haughty  prelates  and  of 
queens  and  kings  ;  but  to  some  of  us  the 
slab  in  the  south  transept  floor  that  cov- 
ers the  grave  of  Izaak  Walton,  and  this 
other  in  the  north  aisle  above  the  grave 
oi  lane   Austen,    are   more   than   all   the 


long  cathedral's  spires  and  carven  chan- 
try tombs  of  mighty  wearers  of  the  mitre, 
than  all  its  treasured  dust  of  Kings. l 


1  The  view  of  Chawton  Cottage  was  kindly  taken  for 
the  writer  through  the  courtesy  of  Mantagu  G.  Knight  of 
Chawton  House,  Alton,  Hants,  and  those  of  Sydney  Place, 
the  house  on  Cottage  Street  and  the  cathedral  aisle,  the 
writer  caused  to  be  taken  for  use  in  these  pages. 
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A   TRAGEDY   OF   THE    HILLS. 

By    Wait  man  Barbe. 

ELL  me  a  tale  heroic  and  sublime 

Of  love  and  life  and  fields  where  heroes  fell  — 
A  tale  full  fit  for  this  stupendous  time, 
That  I  may  it  to  future  ages  tell. 

Thus  spoke  I  once  to  one  who  came  from  o'er 
The  ragged  hills  and  sat  beside  my  door. 

If  thou  wilt  go  with  me,"  he  said,  "  I'll  lead  thee  where 

Life's  greatest  tragedy  has  grown  so  old 
It  seems  as  common  as  the  common  air, 

So  wonted  that  none  thinks  it  need  be  told." 

And  far  across  the  hills  he  led  away  ; 

And  all  the  sky  and  all  the  fields  were  gray. 

At  length  he  stopped  beside  a  cabin  door, 

Amid  the  rocks  and  hills  of  barren  clay, 
Where  children  crept  upon  the  naked  floor, 

And  women  toiled  like  slaves  through  all  the  day. 

"  Behold,"  he  said,  "  the  story  —  writ  in  tears 

And  starved  and  dwarfed  lives  through  years  and  years  ! 
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THE    WOODEN    PEG. 

By  IV.  Grant. 


RS.  GEORGE  BUR- 
BANK,  of  Newton  Cross 
Roads,  Massachusetts,  to 
Mrs.  Andrew  Sterhold,  of 
Tombstone,  Arizona  : 


Dear  Kate,  —  Your 
long,  kind  letter  must  be  answered  im- 
mediately. I  have  often  delayed  writing 
to  you,  knowing  how  forgiving  you  are 
and  how  thoughtful  of  my  "much  serv- 
ing"; but  now  I  have  an  evening  to 
myself,  I  will  write  you  a  long  chron- 
icle in  answer  to  your  first  question, 
"Tell  me  all  about  the  Wooden  Peg." 
Indeed,  I  am  glad  to  have  something 
extraordinary  to  relate,  for  really  I  have 
often  been  jealous  of  you,  with  your 
Western  life,  highwaymen,  Indians,  tor- 
nadoes, everything  interesting  to  describe, 
while  I  have  had  nothing  but  the  most 
commonplace  suburban  life.  But  I  am 
afraid  you  will  expect  too  much,  since 
rumors  of  our  magical  peg  have  reached 
you  already.  You  mustn't  expect  any- 
thing like  the  Rochester  rappings,  modern 
hypnotism,  or  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost  that 
Mrs.  Nickleby  talked  about.  To  me  the 
whole  thing  was  not  so  extraordinary 
after  all,  and  I  will  resist  all  attempts  to 
make  it  more  so,  and  give  you  a  plain 
unvarnished  account  of  what  really  hap- 
pened. 

It  all  began  on  that  morning,  the  first 
Sunday  in  September,  when  George  and  I 
were  walking  to  church'  and  met  Dr.  Til- 
marsh,  whom  you  must  remember,  the 
old  gentleman  who  used  to  be  on  the 
School  Committee,  and  come  in  at  our 
examinations  at  the  High  School.  Do 
you  remember  his  praising  me  so  much 
when  we  graduated  for  the  answers  I  gave 
to  his  unexpected  algebra  questions  ?  He 
said  the  bumps  Over  my  eyes  showed 
calculation  and  a  mathematical  mind. 
He  was  then  a  great  phrenologist,  and  he 
is  just  as  full  of  fads  now  as  he  ever  was. 
He  is  always  writing  books  to  prove  all 


sorts  of  things,  which  he  publishes  at  his 
own  expense, —  and  I  should  think  he 
would  have  to  pay  people  to  read  them 
as  well.  Everyone  laughs  at  him ;  but, 
after  all,  why  shouldn't  the  poor  old  man 
amuse  himself  in  his  own  way?  He  does 
not  have  to  practise,  having  plenty  of 
money,  and  I  am  sure  he  spends  it  more 
harmlessly  than  most  people  do.  At  any 
rate,  I  shall  never  laugh  at  him  again 
with  anybody  but  you, —  for,  as  you  will 
see,  he  was  very  good  to  me. 

He  was  beaming  all  over  with  smiles 
of  benevolence  when  he  joined  us.  "Ah, 
Susie,"  he  said,  "  you're  looking  better. 
I'm  glad  to  see  you  about  again.  I  don't 
suppose  you  get  very  much  time  with 
your  three  little  ones  to  keep  up  your 
mathematical  studies?" 

I  freely  confessed  I  got  no  time  at  all. 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  said  Dr.  Tilmarsh,  "that 
you  should  forget  it  all.  I  only  wish  I 
had  a  little  of  your  quickness.  It  would 
be  a  great  help  to  me.  I  find  it  rather 
hard  to  get  people  who  will  do  just  the 
work  I  want.  I  could  get  plenty  of  ready 
reckoners,  but  I  need  something  besides." 

"  I  wish  I  could  help  you,"  I  said  in- 
cautiously. "  I  should  not  say  I  have  no 
time ;  I  have  time  enough  to  think  while 
I  am  darning  my  family  stockings." 

"Have  you?"  said  the  Doctor,  his 
little  eyes  twinkling  with  joy.  "  If  you 
could  work  up  some  percentages  for  me, 
it  would  be  such  a  help  !  " 

"  I  should  like  to  see  them  very  much. 
I  suppose  you  are  engaged  on  some  in- 
teresting work,  Doctor." 

"Very  interesting  !  Very  interesting  !  " 
exclaimed  the  Doctor.  "  I'll  come  to  see 
you  and  tell  you  all  about  it."  So  saying, 
he  went  in  at  the  front  door  of  the  church, 
to  his  pew  in  the  broad  aisle,  while  George 
and  I  went  round  by  the  side  door  to  our 
humble  seat  in  the  north  wing. 

"Susie,"  said  George  severely,  as  soon 
as  we  were  out  of  church  after  service, 
"  how  could  you  let  that  man  think  you 
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would  do  any  of  his  work?  As  if  you 
had  the  time  or  strength  to  do  any  more 
work  of  any  kind  !  " 

"  Oh,  it  does  no  harm  to  agree  with 
him,"  said  I.  "  He  will  never  expect  me 
to  do  any  real  work,  of  course." 

But  I  had  reckoned  without  my  host. 
George  was  sent  to  New  York  the  next 
day  on  business  for  the  firm,  and,  as#  I 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  evening  with  a 
work  basket  as  big  as  a  hamper  before 
me,  the  bell  rang  with  a  loud  peal,  and  in 
walked  Dr.  Tilmarsh.  He  had  a  port- 
folio of  papers  with  him,  which  he  held 
uneasily  while  he  talked  of  the  weather 
and  our  new  church,  till  I,  who  couldn't 
help  being  polite,  asked  him  if  he  would 
not  tell  me  about  his  work.  Then  he 
brought  out  his  tables,  some  of  which  he 
had  cut  from  an  educational  journal,  and 
some  from  the  report  of  a  society  of  den- 
tists. 

1  )r.  Tilmarsh,  I  found,  was  now  trying 
to  prove  that  the  deficiency  of  good  teeth 
in  American  women  was  owing  to  the 
spread  of  female  colleges,  and  he  wished 
me  to  find  out  in  what  ratio  the  demand 
for  false  teeth  was  greatest  in  states  where 
colleges  abounded.  Improper  exercise 
of  the  brain,  he  said,  took  all  the  phos- 
phorus demanded  for  the  teeth.  It  was 
one  of  his  notions  that  all  women  should 
be  wives  and  mothers,  so  he  thought  it 
would  do  me  no  harm  to  exercise  my 
brains.  He  highly  approved  of  me,  and 
kept  me  up  till  nearly  midnight,  trying  to 
prove  that  I  ought  to  keep  hens,  as  I 
could  feed  both  my  chickens  and  my 
children  on  the  same  corn  dough,  and  all 
the  eggs  I  could  sell  would  be  pure  gain. 

At  last  Mrs.  Maltby  began  to  go  about 
the  house,  shutting  the  doors  and  locking 
all  the  windows  with  a  loud  click.  Then 
she  came  into  the  parlor  and  remarked 
severely,  "  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs. 
Burbank,  I  came  to  put  out  the  lamp.  I 
thought  you  had  gone  to  bed  and  for- 
gotten it."  She  gave  Dr.  Tilmarsh  such 
a  look  that  even  he  dared  not  ignore  her 
hint,  and  he  rose  and  took  his  departure 
as  meekly  as  possible. 

I  must  tell  you  all  about  Mrs.  Maltby, 
as  she  is  one  of  the  principal  actors  in 
my  story.  She  was  a  treasure.  Like  all 
treasures,    she   involved  some   trouble  in 


the  keeping,  but  she  really  was  a  good 
woman.  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
have  done  without  her  when  Baby  came, 
and  I  thought  I  could  not  afford  a  nurse- 
maid for  Livie  and  Georgie.  It  was  a 
mystery  how  one  woman  could  continue  to 
do  all  the  work  she  did  then,  —  and  she  was 
as  thin  as  a  rail,  too.  She  came  to  me  of 
her  own  accord  when  I  was  in  need  of  help 
two  years  ago.  She  disdained  references, 
and  merely  said  that  she  had  concluded 
to  live  out,  and  wanted  me  to  take  her.  I 
took  her  and  all  the  advice  she  chose  to 
give  me  from  that  time  forth.  She  was 
very  superior  to  most  servants  in  educa- 
tion and  position,  and  I  never  thought  of 
calling  her  by  her  Christian  name.  She 
was  the  wife  of  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
who  had  been  settled  in  some  small  vil- 
lage in  New  York  state,  left  a  widow,  poor, 
and  with  one  son,  who,  I  am  afraid,  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  her  sinking  in  the 
world.  "  Dan'el,"  as  she  called  him,  had 
poor  health,  and  was  always  in  trouble  of 
some  kind,  trying  one  business  after  an- 
other, and  failing  in  all.  I  wondered 
that  so  energetic  a  woman  could  be  the 
mother  of  so  inefficient  a  creature.  She 
was  always  collecting  barrels  of  old 
clothes,  stores  of  crackers  and  unspoila- 
ble  food  to  send  to  Dan'el,  and  all  the 
money  she  could  rake  and  scrape  to- 
gether. She  never  spent  a  cent  on  her- 
self, wore  the  most  fearful  old  clothes,  and 
used  to  mortify  me  by  answering  the  door 
in  the  most  distressing  deshabille ;  but  I 
never  dared  to  remonstrate  with  her. 

Mrs.  Maltby  thought  it  her  duty  to  take 
care  of  me,  and  when  she  found  I  was 
doing  some  work  for  Dr.  Tilmarsh,  she 
did  not  approve  of  it  at  all.  When  she 
saw  me  darning  stockings  with  a  piece  of 
paper  before  me  scribbled  over  with  fig- 
ures, she  dropped  hints  about  the  im- 
portance of  young  mothers  preserving 
their  health,  and  how  much  more  fatiguing 
brain  work  was  than  hand  work.  George, 
too,  when  he  returned,  was  quite  pro- 
voked, and  said  he  hoped  I  would  know 
better  than  to  listen  to  Dr.  Tilmarsh  an- 
other time. 

In  spite  of  the  disapproval  of  my  hus- 
band and  my  cook,  I  persevered.  I  did 
not  like  to  speak  of  it  beforehand,  but  I 
had  an  idea  that  Dr.  Tilmarsh,  who  is  a 
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perfect  gentleman  with  all  his  notions, 
would  not  let  me  do  the  work  for  noth- 
ing. On  Saturday  I  sent  my  percentages 
neatly  copied  off  to  his  house,  having 
made  them  prove  everything  that  he 
wanted.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
suggest  that  in  states  like  Arkansas,  where 
there  are  few  female  colleges,  there  was 
not  much  demand  for  false  teeth,  because 
the  people  were  too  poor  to  indulge  in 
luxuries  of  any  kind.  You  know,  Kate, 
I  was  always  rather  canny,  and  had  an 
eye  to  the  main  chance. 

Mrs.  Maltby  always  would  make  me  go 
to  church,  that  I  might  have  the  outing, 
while  she  stayed  at  home,  washed  poor 
Baby  like  lightning,  and  cooked  a  fine 
Sunday  dinner.  I  was  glad  to  go  that 
Sunday,  and  was  not  surprised  to  see  Dr. 
Tilmarsh  waiting  for  us.  He  was  in  a 
state  of  great  delight. 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  Susie,"  he 
said.  "  I  have  examined  your  figures. 
They  are  wonderful.  I  thought  I  was  on 
the  right  track,  but  I  had  no  idea  they 
would  be  so  overwhelmingly  convincing. 
You  are  sure,  dear,"  he  asked  with  an 
anxiety  that  was  almost  pathetic,  "  that 
there  are  no  mistakes?  You  know  when 
you  are  really  going  to  print  a  book  to  be 
read,  there  must  be  no  flaws  in  your  ar- 
gument, no  weak  joints  in  your  armor." 

I  assured  him  that  I  had  been  over 
every  calculation  three  times,  and  proved 
them  all  carefully.  It  was  true  I  had, 
though  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  it 
would  not  matter  much  if  they  were 
wrong,  for  I  didn't  think  any  human  be- 
ing would  ever  take  the  trouble  to  go 
through  them. 

"  I  cannot  thank  you  enough,"  said  the 
Doctor,  fidgeting  with  something  he  held 
in  his  hand.  "  Of  course  I  cannot  repay 
you,  and  such  interesting  work  must  bring 
its  own  reward ;  but  I  know  you  are  a 
business  woman,  Susie,  and  won't  feel 
offended  —  in  short,  here  are  some  small 
wages  that  I  was  going  to  leave  at  your 
house  that  I  am  sure  you  have  more  than 
earned."  He  put  into  my  hand  a  tiny 
sealed  envelope  with  something  inside. 

I  was  not  at  all  offended,  but  I  had 
hardly  time  to  thank  him,  and  went  into 
church  with  the  envelope  in  my  hand, 
and  sat  holding  it  a  few  moments.     I  was 


really  trying  to  compose  my  thoughts, 
when  I  was  conscious  of  the  strangest 
feeling  in  my  right  arm,  a  tingling  as  if  it 
were  asleep,  yet  a  sort  of  glow,  too,  which 
was  positively  agreeable.  I  mechanically 
passed  the  envelope  over  to  my  left  hand, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  my  right  arm  was 
relieved  and  my  left  began  to  tingle  down 
to  the  tips  of  my  fingers.  Then  I  put  in 
my  pocket,  where  it  literally  seemed  to 
burn.  When  Mr.  Grant's  sermon  was 
half  over  I  suddenly  said  to  myself, 
"  Gold  !  "  Yes,  gold  it  must  be.  I  have 
always  thought  that  there  was  some  strong 
occult  power  in  the  yellow  metal  which, 
so  to  speak,  has  ruled  the  world  since  the 
days  when  it  was  found  by  the  river  Pison 
which  ran  by  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Ever 
since  I  was  a  child  I  have  had  a  desire 
for  gold,  not  to  spend,  but  just  for  itself. 
I  don't  wonder  misers  have  felt  it,  too. 

I  was  certain  there  was  gold  in  my 
pocket,  and  I  longed  to  know  how  much. 
I  did  try  to  listen  to  the  sermon,  and  not 
till  George  and  I  were  safe  out  of  the 
crowd  on  our  way  home  did  I  tear  open 
the  seal  and  find  (how  much  do  you 
think?)  five  gold  eagles  !  Dr.  Tilmarsh 
had  paid  me  well. 

Yet  he  had  put  me  in  a  good  deal  of 
perplexity.  If  he  had  given  me  ten 
dollars  I  should  have  known  just  what  to 
do  with  it.  I  should  have  added  it  to 
the  sum  I  had  already  laid  by  for  the  fall 
shopping,  and  bought  myself  and  the 
children  handsomer  clothes ;  but  though 
there  were  a  hundred  things  I  wanted  to 
buy,  I  couldn't  bear  to  break  into  my 
fifty  dollars. 

George  behaved  very  well.  Men  gen- 
erally don't  like  to  have  their  wives  earn- 
ing money,  but  he  congratulated  me  on 
my  success  and  took  back  his  grumbling. 
I  couldn't  bear  to  have  him  say  that  we 
might  as  well  get  a  little  out  of  Dr.  Til- 
marsh as  the  publishers.  He  told  me 
that  I  had  fairly  earned  my  wages,  and 
that  he  should  not  give  me  a  word  of  ad- 
vice as  to  disposing  of  them.  I  did  not 
dare  to  tell  Mrs.  Maltby  of  my  gold,  for 
fear  she  would  make  me  spend  it  on 
some  stupid  household  improvement,  or 
else  beg  part  of  it  for  Dan'el. 

Do  you  remember  the  fashion  we  had 
when    we   were    school   girls,   of  making 
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those  tiny  wash-leather  bags  hung  by  a 
silk  chain,  to  keep  our  medals  in  when 
we  got  them?  I  had  kept  mine  anong 
my  old  relics,,  and  as  soon  as  I  got  home 
that  day  I  went  upstairs,  took  it  out,  and 
finding  that  my  gold  would  just  go  into  it, 
I  put  my  eagles  in  and  hung  it  round  my 
neck,  under  my  gown,  so  that  no  one 
could  see  it.  Sometimes  I  thought  I 
would  buy  something  new  and  very  beau- 
tiful for  the  house,  a  picture  or  an  arm- 
chair; sometimes  I  thought  I  would  put 
it  all  in  the  bank  in  Baby's  name,  and  it 
would  be  quite  a  nest  egg  for  her  in  after 
years ;  sometimes  I  reflected  how  little  I 
had  been  able  to  give  away  in  my  life,  and 
thought  that  I  would  give  the  whole  fifty 
dollars  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  or  make  myself  a 
life  member  of  the  A.  ^.  A.  It  was  so 
pleasant  to  think  what  I  could  do,  that  I 
was  in  no  hurry  to  do  anything;  and 
really,  if  I  had  consulted  my  own  feel- 
ings, I  should  never  have  done  anything 
at  all, —  I  liked  so  much  to  feel  my  little 
bag  next  my  heart  day  and  night.  It  was 
not  heavy,  but  I  knew  in  a  moment  when 
its  position  had  shifted,  and  if  I  forgot  it 
was  there  a  warm  tingling  glow  would  re- 
mind me  of  my  secret. 

So  I  kept  it  till  that  dreadful  night 
more  than  a  fortnight  afterwards,  when 
Georgie  was  taken  with  the  croup.  Margie 
Smithson  says  she  wrote  to  you  about  his 
illness,  so  I  won't  describe  it.  It  was  too 
dreadful.  He  had  caught  cold  in  the 
rain  we  had  too  weeks  before,  and  had 
not  been  well  all  day,  but  Mrs.  Maltby 
insisted  on  my  going  to  bed  as  usual 
while  she  took  care  of  him.  I  woke  up 
in  the  night  and  heard  her  moving  about. 
I  knew  in  an  instant  something  was  the 
matter,  and  jumped  up  and  ran  into  the 
nursery  with  my  wrapper  on.  Mrs.  Malt- 
by  scolded  me,  but  even  she  could  not 
keep  me  away  from  him.  However,  she 
insisted  that,  if  I  were  going  to  sit  up,  I 
should  go  back  to  my  room  and  dress 
myself  entirely.  I  did  not  change  my 
clothes  again  till  thirty  hours  afterwards, 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  second  night,  he 
was  pronounced  out  of  danger.  Then  I 
left  him  to  the  sick  nurse  we  had  sent  for 
and  threw  myself  down  on  the  sofa  in  my 
room. 


There  was  a  fire,  but  I  was  so  cold,  so 
cold  !  I  cannot  describe  it.  Mechani- 
cally I  felt  for  my  little  warm  bag.  I 
could  not  find  it.  Then  I  sat  up  and 
searched  for  it.  It  was  nowhere.  I 
jumped  up  in  distress,  and  began  to 
rummage  among  my  things.  I  had  never 
taken  it  off,  and  could  not  remember  any 
reason  why  I  should  have  done  so ;  and 
if  I  had,  it  must  be  somewhere  in  the 
house.  I  knew  I  had  not  gone  outdoors 
since  I  had  last  felt  it.  I  looked  and 
looked  and  looked  in  vain.  Mrs.  Maltby 
came  in  and  severely  told  me  I  should  be 
lying  down  and  resting.  When  she  had 
gone,  George  came  and  found  me  crying, 
and  when  I  had  confessed  the  reason  he 
was  shocked  at  my  ingratitude  in  lament- 
ing such  a  trifle  when  the  life  of  our 
darling  child  was  spared. 

I  knew  he  was  right,  but  I  felt  so  cold 
and  forlorn  I  couldn't  help  myself.  When- 
ever I  got  a  chance  and  Mrs.  Maltby's 
eye  was  not  upon  me,  I  looked  and  rum- 
maged for  my  bag.  In  the  highest,  the 
lowest,  the  loneliest  spot,  I  sought  wildly, 
like  Lord  Lovel,  and  found  it  not.  I  was 
afraid  Mrs.  Maltby  would  suspect  some- 
thing, but  she  did  not  seem  to  notice  me. 
She  was  worried,  I  thought,  about  her 
own  affairs ;  and  the  day  on  which  Miss 
Barnes,  the  hospital  nurse,  left  us,  the 
postman  brought  her  a  letter,  which  I 
knew  was  in  Dan' el's  fearful  handwriting, 
but  the  stamp  and  post-mark  were 
changed.  I  carried  it  out  to  her  in  the 
kitchen,  and  left  it  for  her  to  read.  As  I 
was  walking  away  I  heard  a  cry,  and, 
running  back,  found  Mrs.  Maltby  in  tears, 
rocking  to  and  fro  in  agony.  Dan'el,  she 
said,  was  ill,  very  ill,  and  in  such  distress  ! 
What  should  she  do?  I  had  always  de- 
pended upon  her  so  much,  it  seemed 
strange  to  have  our  positions  reversed ; 
but  of  course  I  petted  and  encouraged 
her,  and  told  her  she  should  go  to  Dan'el 
at  once ;  and  when  she  seemed  too  para- 
lyzed to  move,  I  began  to  get  ready  for 
her. 

Dan'el,  it  seemed,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  was  now  in  a  small  town  in  Upper 
Canada.  As  he  was  always  moving  about 
and  doing  things  no  one  could  account 
for,  I  did  not  think  much  about  it.  I 
found    out    when    the    Montreal    express 
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left  Boston  that  night,  and,  as  Mrs.  Malt- 
by  seemed  still  too  dazed  to  think,  I  lent 
her  money,  bundled  all  her  things  into 
her  trunk,  and  sent  George  for  the  ex- 
pressman as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  town. 

Several  times  she  said  to  me,  "  Oh, 
Mrs.  Burbank,  if  you  would  leave  me  to 
think  !  "  But  there  was  no  time  for  that. 
George  and  I  bustled  about,  and  Livie, 
finding  that  she  was  going,  burst  into 
loud  lamentations,  and  hung  upon  her 
pitifully.  Just  as  she  was  leaving  she 
said,  "  I  won't  forget  this,  at  any  rate," 
and  went  upstairs  to  kiss  Baby  and 
Georgie,  her  particular  pet.  Then  she 
began  to  cry  again,  and  we  had  to  hurry 
her  out  of  the  house  to  catch  the  train. 
George  went  with  her,  and  I  was  left  to 
myself,  to  think  what  I  should  do  now 
with  all  my  housework  to  do,  two  tiny 
tots,  and  a  baby  three  months  old. 

The  idea  of  having  anyone  else  after 
Mrs.  Maltby,  who  knew  everything  about 
our  house,  from  our  rag-bag  in  the  attic 
to  our  ash-barrel  in  the  cellar,  better  than 
I  did,  was  terrible  to  me.  However,  I 
was  obliged  to  do  something,  for  her  re- 
turn was  perfectly  indefinite.  As  soon  as 
George  came  back,  reporting  that  he  had 
seen  her  on  board  the  train  at  Boston, 
but  that  she  really  seemed  beside  herself, 
kardly  fit  for  the  journey,  I  sent  him  out 
to  get  Mary  Finnerty,  the  laundress ;  and 
she  and  I  did  the  work  between  us, 
though  she  was  often  obliged  to  go  out  on 
her  other  engagements. 

I  thought  I  had  packed  off  all  Mrs. 
Maltby's  things ;  but  the  day  after  she 
left,  in  going  through  the  back  entry 
beyond  the  kitchen,  I  noticed  an  old 
untrimmed  straw  hat,  a  frightful  looking 
object,  which  she  used  to  wear  while 
hanging  out  the  clothes,  hanging  on  a 
wooden  peg.  And  now  I  come  to  the 
famous  Wooden  Peg,  whose  history  you 
have  inquired. 

You  know  our  house  is  an  old  rambling 
one,  which  we  can  have  for  very  little  a 
year.  The  last  tenant  before  us  was  Mr. 
Wild,  the  builder,  who  has  now  built  him- 
self a  fine  house.  He  had  made  for  one 
of  his  houses  some  large  wooden  pegs, 
such  as  people  hang  dresses  on  when 
they  wish  to  avoid  iron  rust.  As  there 
were  six  left  over,  he  put  them  up  in  his 


own  back  entry.  They  were  large,  and 
each  one  was  screwed  into  a  separate 
square  piece  of  wood,  which  was  in  its 
turn  screwed  into  a  large  board.  Mrs. 
Maltby's  hat  was  on  the  second  one  as 
you  go  into  the  entry  from  the  kitchen. 

I  looked  at  it  a  moment,  wondering 
where  the  poor  woman  was  then,  when  I 
heard  a  cry  of  distress  from  Livie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden.  I  threw  on  the 
hat  and  ran  to  help  her.  She  had  bumped 
herself,  but  as  soon  as  she  saw  me  in 
Mrs.  Maltby's  old  hat  she  was  so  amused 
that  she  began  to  laugh.  We  had  a  frolic 
together,  in  which  she  pushed  it  off  my 
head,  and  then  I  carried  her  up  to  the 
house.  A  little  while  afterwards  I  thought 
of  the  hat  and  that  I  would  go  and  get 
it.  On  going  through  the  back  entry  I 
saw  it  on  the  same  peg  as  before.  I 
must,  I  thought,  have  brought  it  back 
again,  though  I  had  no  recollection  of 
doing  so. 

While  I  could  keep  Mary  Finnerty  I 
hurried  about  trying  to  find  a  permanent 
general  housework  girl.  Fortunately 
Margie  Smithson  heard  that  the  Nasons 
were  going  abroad  and  that  their  cook, 
a  very  good  one,  wished  to  remain  in 
Newton  Cross  Roads,  having  many  friends 
here  and  at  Mount  Newton.  Margie 
went  to  find  her  immediately  and  sent 
her  to  interview  me.  She  was  a  very 
superior  young  woman,  a  good  deal 
above  my  pretensions,  and  haughtily 
asked  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  house 
if  we  had  a  zinc-lined  sink  in  our  china 
closet.  But  remembering  that  she  had 
let  me  in  at  the  Nason's  and  seen  me  at 
one  of  the  Norris's  teas  where  she  had 
been  borrowed  for  an  assistant,  she  was 
graciously  pleased  to  say  that  she  would 
come  and  try  to  get  along  by  herself. 
She  had  been  accustomed  to  two  other 
maids  besides  the  nurse. 

I  agreed  and,  when  she  was  gone,  went 
out  into  the  kitchen  to  tell  Mary  that  I 
had  the  prospect  of  a  cook  at  last.  To 
my  surprise  I  found  her  in  the  back  en- 
try, standing  apparently  lost  in  revery  and 
gazing  into  vacancy.  When  she  saw  me 
she  started  and  looked  ashamed. 

"Oh,  is  it  you,  Mrs.  Burbank?"  she 
said,  "  I'm  going  to  get  tea  right  off;  I 
was  joist  a  looking  at  that  peg." 
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I  saw  she  was  staring  at  the  second 
peg  from  the  door,  —  certainly  a  very 
interesting  occupation.  The  old  hat  lay 
beneath  it  on  .the  Moor,  as  if  it  had  been 
thrown  or  tumbled  down.  "  Do  you 
find  poor  Mrs.  Maltby's  hat  convenient 
when  you  run  outdoors  ?  "  I  asked,  to 
turn  her  thoughts  into  another  channel. 

"  Indeed,  and  I  wouldn't  touch  the  old 
thing,"  answered  Mary,  with  unnecessary 
violence. 

I  smiled  and.  after  telling  her  of  my 
prospects,  looked  out  at  the  back  door  to 
see  if  it  were  raining.  When  I  went 
back  to  the  kitchen  I  thought  she  must 
have  made  up  her  mind  to  touch  the  hat 
after  all,  for  it  was  hanging  on  the  peg 
again. 

The  next  morning  before  breakfast 
Mary  came  upstairs  and  burst  into  the 
nursery.  I  thought  the  fish  man  must 
have  called  at  an  unusually  early  hour 
and  was  amazed  and  distressed  to  see 
her  in  tears. 

"  Good-bye  and  Heaven  bless  you, 
Mrs.  Burbank,"  she  began;  "I  must  be 
going." 

"  Going  !  Why,  but  Mary,  you'll  be 
back  to-night?  " 

"  Oh,  but  I  can't,  Mrs.  Burbank,  and  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart  that  you  and  the 
blessed  children  were  coming  too.  I 
don't  like  to  leave  you  here,  I  don't." 

"  Mary  !  "  I  exclaimed,  "  what  do  you 
mean?  " 

I  could  get  nothing  out  of  her,  and 
called  George,  knowing  that  women  of 
that  sort  pay  much  more  attention  to  a 
masculine  than  a  feminine  voice  ;  but 
our  united  efforts  could  extract  no  reason. 
I  should  have  thought  her  very  ungrate- 
ful after  all  we  had  done  and  given  to 
the  Finnertys,  if  I  had  not  seen  that  she 
was  in  real  distress.  She  sobbed  and 
repeated,  "  things  was  queer  and  she 
couldn't  stay,"  —  and  off  she  went. 

She  was  gone,  and  Gatherine  Macdou- 
gall,  my  expected  cook,  could  not  come 
for  three  days.  I  got  on  as  well  as  I 
could,  George  taking  all  his  meals  in 
town  and  Margie  Smithson  carrying  off 
the  children.  I  couldn't  see  that  any- 
thing was  queer  about  the  house  but  the 
loss  of  my  money,  which  I  never  could 
explain.     While    I    was    left    alone    with 


Baby  I  had  a  great  hunt  for  it  again  and 
was  as  unsuccessful  as  ever. 

Well,  Gatherine  came,  and  was  so  good 
a  cook  that  I  was  delighted  when  she 
concluded  to  remain.  I  couldn't  expect 
any  one  to  do  as  much  work  as  Mrs. 
Maltby  had  done,  and  sent  to  engage 
Mary  Finnerty  to  come  and  do  the  wash- 
ing. But  to  my  surprise  she  absolutely 
refused  to  enter  the  house  again,  and  we 
had  to  send  all  our  clothes  to  her. 

Gatherine  dressed  far  more  elegantly 
than  I  did,  so  I  was  not  surprised  to 
meet  her  one  day  carrying  the  old  hat 
down  the  cellar  stairs.  Of  course  she 
would  not  wear  such  a  thing  and  had 
destined  it  for  the  ash  barrel ;  but  she 
must  have  relented  afterwards,  for  that 
very  evening  I  saw  it  in  its  old  place  in 
the  entry. 

George  was  more  than  satisfied,  the 
children  were  happy,  and  all  went  well 
for  about  a  fortnight ;  then  the  strange 
fatality  which  pursued  us  appeared  again. 
Catherine  began  to  look  distracted.  I 
fancied  she  had  the  same  curious  expres- 
sion on  her  face  which  I  had  noticed  in 
both  Mrs.  Maltby  and  Mary.  She  put 
pepper  in  the  cottage  pudding  and  salt 
in  the  cold  sauce.  She  would  not  allow 
the  children  to  come  near  the  kitchen, 
but  drove  the  poor  tots  away  if  they  ven- 
tured near  the  back  stairs.  I  felt  a  pre- 
monition that  she  was  going  to  give  warn- 
ing. One  day  I  was  in  the  nursery  and 
the  door  was  open,  I  heard  her  say  to 
Livie,  who  was  trotting  about  down-stairs  : 
"  Don't  you  come  here,  —  the  naughty 
peg  will  hurt  you." 

I  can't  tell  you  how  it  made  me  feel  to 
hear  her  say  so.  It  seemed  to  send  a 
shiver  down  my  back.  I  remembered 
what  Mary  had  said  about  looking  at  the 
peg.  Catherine,  with  all  her  airs,  was  a 
girl  with  a  good  deal  of  faculty  and  com- 
mon sense.  I  knew  that,  and  was  re- 
solved to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  mys- 
tery, if  there  were  one.  After  the  chil- 
dren were  in  bed  that  night  I  went  into 
the  kitchen.  Catherine  was  drearily  sit- 
ting doing  nothing.  There  was  a  hot  fire 
in  the  stove  and  the  room  was  very  close. 

"Catherine,"  I  said,  "don't  you  want 
the  door  open  into  the  entry?  You 
would  have  more  air." 
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"Oh,  Mrs.  Burbank,"  she  said  trem- 
bling, "  don't  open  that  door,  please." 

"  Now  Catherine,"  I  said,  sitting  down, 
"  something  is  the  matter,  and  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"It's  nothing,  ma'am,  nothing,"  said 
Catherine  sullenly. 

"Don't  you  feel  well?"  I  asked. 
"  Do  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"  Mrs.  Burbank,"  said  Catherine,  col- 
lecting herself,  "  I  like  you  and  Mr.  Bur- 
bank and  the  children  and  the  place  very 
much.  I  haven't  a  word  to  say  against 
any  of  you,  —  but  I  think  I  must  go. 
I  won't  leave  you  without  anybody  as 
that  Mary  Finnerty  did,  —  I  know  what's 
proper  too  well  for  that ;  but  if  you  can 
get  anyone  else  to  suit  you,  I  should  like 
to  leave." 

"Why,  Catherine,  if  you're  going  to 
leave  us,  won't  you  tell  us  the  reason?" 

Catherine  repeated  that  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  any  of  us.  It  was,  as  nearly 
as  I  could  make  out,  some  mysterious 
reason,  peculiar  to  herself,  which  I  had 
no  right  to  ask.  I  went  to  bed  puzzled 
and  disappointed.  When  I  told  George, 
he  could  not  realize  the  situation.  With 
a  man's  stupidity  he  said  we  could  not 
do  better  than  keep  Catherine  and  that  I 
must  tell  her  she  must  stay.  But  she 
utterly  refused  to  do  so. 

The  next  morning  I  had  the  agreeable 
prospect  before  me  of  going  out  in  search 
of  another  girl.  I  was  fearfully  busy  be- 
sides, and  to  crown  all  I  happened  to 
look  out  of  the  window  and  saw  Dr.  Til- 
marsh  approaching  the  house,  —  and  he 
saw  me.  I  had  avoided  meeting  him 
ever  since  I  had  lost  my  gold  eagles ; 
but  now  there  was  no  escape.  I  sup- 
pose I  must  have  looked  worried,  for  he 
noticed  my  appearance. 

"Ah  Susie,"  he  said,  "you  are  not 
quite  so  blooming  as  when  I  saw  you  last. 
Is  nursing  your  little  one  too  much  for 
you,  or  is  that  sharp  little  brain  of  yours 
needing  more  problems  to  crack?" 

This  last  was  said  in  an  insinuating 
tone  which  made  me  tremble.  The 
money  I  had  earned  had  brought  me  no 
good,  and  I  didn't  want  any  more. 

"  Dr.  Tilmarsh,"  I  burst  out,  "  I  am 
troubled  because  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing the   matter  with    my  house.     You 


know  Mrs.  Maltby  left  me?  Well,  so 
did  Mary  Finnerty  who  came  after  her, 
and  the  cook  I  have  now  looks  sick  and 
says  she  must  go,  too.  Do  you  suppose 
it  can  be  anything  the  matter  with  our 
drains?  We  thought  we  had  been  very 
careful." 

I  don't  know  what  possessed  me  to 
confide  in  Dr.  Tilmarsh,  but  he  gave  me 
no  reason  to  repent.  I  feared  an  endless 
lecture  on  his  idea  of  the  introduction  of 
Japanese  drainage,  but  I  was  surprised 
to  see  how,  when  a  real  call  was  made 
upon  his  professional  skill,  he  dropped 
all  his  fads  and  fancies  at  once  and  was 
the  model  of  a  kind,  fatherly  old  doctor. 

"  I  don't  believe  anyone  in  the  house 
is  in  more  need  of  a  doctor  than  you  are, 
Susie,"  he  said.  "  But  your  maid  is  not 
well,  you  say?  " 

"  Doctor,  she  isn't  right  in  some  way ; 
she  seems  queer,  —  that's  the  only  way  I 
can  describe  it."  I  dare  not  tell  him 
about  the  peg,  lest  he  should  think  us  all 
crazy. 

"  Well,  let  me  see  her,  'my  dear.  You 
know  I  am  not  practising  now,  so  you 
need  not  consider  it  a  doctor's  visit. 
Ask  her  to  come  in  here." 

I  didn't  tell  Catherine  what  she  was 
wanted  for.  I  just  went  out  to  the 
kitchen  and  said  a  gentleman  who  was  in 
the  parlor  wished  to  see  her.  She  was 
quite  fluttered,  but  put  on  a  clean  apron 
and  walked  towards  the  parlor  door,  when 
Dr.  Tilmarsh,  seeing  her,  called  out, 
"Come  in,  my  child,"  in  a  friendly  tone. 

She  went  into  the  room.  I  stayed  out- 
side, both  because  I  had  no  time  to 
spare  and  because  I  felt  a  delicacy  about 
intruding  in  what  seemed  like  a  confes- 
sional. I  went  upstairs  and  soon  heard 
both  doors  to  the  parlor  carefully  shut,  as 
if  a  most  fearful  secret  were  to  be  laid 
bare.  They  stayed  in  there  so  long  that 
I  quite  forgot  about  them,  and  had  put 
baby  down  for  her  nap,  when  I  heard 
Dr.  Tilmarsh  calling  me  cheerfully  from 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  "  Come  down, 
Susie  ! " 

I  went  down  and  found  Catherine  sit- 
ting with  her  handkerchief  in  her  hand. 
She  had  been  crying,  but  looked  relieved, 
even  happy.  Her  secret,  whatever  it 
was,  had  evidently  been  confessed. 
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-  Susie,"  said  Dr.  Tilmarsh,  "  I  have 
been  telling  Catherine,"  —  he  had  found 
out  her  name!  —  "that  there  is  some- 
thing the  matter  with  her  eyes.  Not 
with  the  sight,  for  they  are  very  good 
ones  indeed,  but  with  what  they  see.  So 
I  have  persuaded  her  to  think  they  may 
be  wrong,  and  she  has  promised  to  be- 
lieve us  if  you  and  I  see  differently.  Ah, 
there  are  the  children,  are  they  not? 
Well,  let  us  all  go  out  to  the  kitchen." 
The  doctor  led  the  way.  I  took  up 
Georgie,  Catherine  led  Livie,  and  we 
followed  in  solemn  procession.  We 
passed  through  the  kitchen,  and  the  doc- 
tor marshalled  us  all  in  the  back  entry. 
There  was  the  wooden  peg,  and  Mrs. 
Maltby's  old  hat  was  hanging  on  it  as 
usual.  He  carefully  removed  the  hat, 
put  it  on  the  end  of  his  cane,  held  it  be- 
fore him  like  a  banner,  and  marched 
us  to  the  front  door,  the  children  quite 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  He 
hung  the  hat  upon  the  deer  horns  in  the 
vestibule,  and  we  all  marched  back  again 
to  the  kitchen,  going  through  the  dining 
room  to  vary  our  proceedings,  and  out 
into  the  entry.  And  there  Kate,  —  I 
don't  expect  you  to  believe  me,  but  it  is 
solemnly  true, —  the  old  hat  we  had  just 
left  in  the  front  vestibule  was  hanging  on 
the  same  wooden  peg  from  which  we  had 
taken  it  ! 

The  children  thought  it  an  amusing 
game  and  shouted.  Catherine  looked 
almost  triumphant,  though  very  pale. 
But  poor  Dr.  Tilmarsh  jumped  a  foot  in- 
to the  air,  then,  valiantly  seizing  the  hat 
ran  with  it  to  the  kitchen,  opened  the 
larger  door  of  the  stove  and  thrust  it  in- 
to the  flames,  which  in  a  moment  were 
crackling  and  blazing  up. 

"  My  child,"  he  said  to  Catherine, 
"  you  were  right,  but  these  things  shall 
trouble  you  no  more." 

He  skipped  back  without  his  cane  into 
the  entry.  I  followed,  and  saw  that  he 
was  frantically  unscrewing  the  Wooden 
Peg.  He  got  it  out  without  much  diffi- 
culty and  looked  into  the  hole  it  had  left. 
He  started  back  in  horror  and  turned  to 
me. 

"  Susie,  what  have  you  done  ?  What 
do  you  know  about  this  matter?  " 

"  Why,  nothing,  Doctor,"  said  I,  com- 


ing to  look.  There  was  something  shin- 
ing in  the  dark  hole. 

"Take  that  thing  out  if  you  put  it 
there  !"  commanded  the  doctor. 

"  I  never  put  anything  there,"  said  I ; 
"but  I'll  get  it  out." 

Now  after  what  I  have  related,  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  my  name 
ought  to  go  down  to  posterity  with  the 
maid  of  Saragossa,  Hannah  Dustin,  and 
other  women  of  spirit.  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate an  instant.  I  pulled  a  hairpin  from 
my  head,  and  with  this  weapon  I  pried 
out,  —  What  do  you  think  ?  My  five  gold 
eagles  that  Dr.  Tilmarsh  had  given  me  ! 

"  Oh,  Doctor,"  said  I,  "  I  lost  these 
and  I  never  knew  what  became  of  them. 
Burn  up  the  peg,  if  you  like,  but  leave 
me  my  gold." 

The  doctor  quieted  down.  "  There  is 
a  mystery,"  he  said  solemnly,  "but  I  am 
going  to  command  you  all  as  a  physician, 
and  you  must  listen  to  me.  Don't  try  to 
find  out  the  reason  and  don't  talk  or 
think  about  it.  We  may  lawfully  explore 
the  open  domains  of  nature,  but  the  less 
we  pry  into  any  real  mystery  the  better. 
There  was  nothing  the  matter  with  your 
eyes,"  —  to  Catherine,  "  but  you  must 
not  leave  this  house  now.  Recollect 
that  if  there  are  powers  of  mischief  there 
are  powers  of  good,  and  we  must  not  fly 
before  the  bad  ones.  Take  these  child- 
ren out  awhile  in  the  wholesome  sunshine, 
and  you,  Susie,  drink  a  glass  of  that 
Tarragona  I  sent  you  and  go  upstairs  and 
lie  down  beside  your  baby.  Keep  cool 
and  quiet.  I  will  come  and  see  you 
again  this  evening." 

The  last  time  I  met  Dr.  Tilmarsh  he 
was  as  wild  as  ever  in  his  talk ;  but  after 
seeing  him  that  one  time  I  shall  always 
have  a  respect  as  well  as  a  liking  for  him. 

We  all  did  as  he  told  us.  I  felt  quite 
calm  and  peaceful  as  I  lay  down  with  my 
gold  in  my  hand.  I  must  have  dozed 
off,  for  I  had  forgotten  where  I  was  when 
I  was  roused  by  Catherine  coming  into 
the  room  with  both  the  children  dressed 
up  with  autumn  leaves  on  their  hats  and 
in  high  spirits.  Catherine  had  brought 
me  up  a  letter.  It  was  a  queer  looking, 
dirty  thing,  with  a  Canada  post  mark.  I 
opened  it  mechanically.  It  was  from 
Mrs.  Maltby  at  last,  and  read  : 
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"  Mestigook,  Ontario,  October  17th,  186- 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Burbank  : —  My  poor  boy  is  gone. 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  deserve  his  life  when  I  had 
sinned  for  him.  Mrs.  Burbank,  I  took  the  gold 
which  you  wore  round  your  neck.  That  night 
Georgie  was  so  sick  you  took  it  off  not  knowing 
what  you  did.  I  found  it  in  your  room  and  hid 
it.  If  you  want  to  find  it,  go  to  the  back  entry 
and  unscrew  the  second  peg  from  the  kitchen 
door.  I  shall  never  see  you  again,  but  I  thank 
you  all  a  hundred  times  for  your  kindness. 

Mehitabel  Maltby." 

Poor  Mrs.  Maltby !  So  Dan'el  was 
dead  at  last !  I  didn't  blame  her  for 
stealing  for  him ;  I  would  have  stolen  in 
a  minute  for  my  own  children.  We  have 
learned  since  that  poor  Dan'el  had  not 
been  strict  in  his  dealings  himself,  and 
that  was  why  he  had  sought  a  refuge  in 
Mestigook.  I  wrote  as  kind  a  letter  as  I 
could  to  Mrs.  Maltby ;  but  I  think  she 
must  have  gone  somewhere  else,  for  I 
had  no  answer. 

I  related  the  story  to  George  when  he 
returned  that  night,  but,  though  I  showed 
him  my  gold  and  proved  to  him  that  it 
could  have  been  hidden  beneath  the  peg, 
he  obstinately  refused  to  believe  the  hat 
part  of  the  story,  and  it  so  distressed 
him  when  I  insisted  upon  it  that  I  could 
not  frighten  him  by  talking  about  it.  He 
evidently  did  not  wish  to  consider  his 
wife  a  maniac. 

When  Dr.  Tilmarsh  came,  I  showed 
him  the  letter  and  told  him  there  was 
something  which  would  explain  the  mys- 
tery. He  read  it  through  and  then  said 
mildly,  "  I  do  not  think,  Susie,  it  ex- 
plains it  entirely.  It  does  explain  how 
and  why  the  gold  was  concealed.  I  sup- 
pose the  poor  woman  was  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  turn  it  into  bills  and  send  it 
away.  But  nothing  explains  how  the  hat 
put  itself  on  the  peg  when  we  had  taken 
it  off." 

"Doctor,"  said  I,  "I  think  there  is 
something  in  gold  we  don't  understand. 
It  acts  like  a  magnet.  Mrs.  Maltby  had 
hidden  the  gold  and  put  her  hat  on  the 
peg  to  cover  it  up.     When  she  had  gone 


the  gold  continued  to  attract  the  hat,  the 
only  thing  she  had  left  behind  her.  And 
if  you  knew  what  a  strong  will  she  had, 
you  would  not  wonder  at  her  hypnotizing 
wooden  pegs  or  anything  she  chose  to." 

"  That  hardly  explains  it  to  me,  my 
dear,"  repeated  the  Doctor;  "but  let  it 
go.  You  say  your  husband  does  not  be- 
lieve it.  Don't  try  to  convince  him.  Such 
incredulity  is  wholesome.  Everyday  life 
is  the  best  life  for  us.  Return  to  it  as. 
soon  as  you  can." 

We  took  his  good  advice,  and  since 
then  everything  in  the  house  has  gone  on' 
as  smoothly  as  possible.  Catherine  stayed' 
with  us,  and  is  here  still,  cooking  as  welt 
as  ever.  We  find  some  stories  got  about 
last  month, —  I  think  through  Mary  Fin- 
nerty,  for  Catherine  has  brains  enough  to> 
keep  her  tongue  ;  but  when  people  ques- 
tion us  we  all  try  to  appear  so  prosperous 
and  cheerful  that  no  one  can  believe  our 
house  is  haunted,  especially  as  George; 
denies  it  right  and  left. 

But  you  will  want  to  know  in  the  end 
what  I  did  with  my  precious  money. 
Well,  I  was  determined  not  to  be  super- 
stitious about  it  any  longer,  but  to  obey 
the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  spend 
it  for  what  I  really  needed  most.  So  next 
time  I  went  into  Boston  I  bought  a  cheap 
carpet  for  the  nursery,  and  what  remained 
over  I  put  into  the  sum  we  had  been 
saving  for  a  new  refrigerator,  which  we 
bought  and  put  in  the  back  entry,  where 
it  took  up  so  much  room  that  we  took 
down  all  the  wooden  pegs.  And,  deter- 
mined still  to  be  sensible,  as  we  had  no 
other  place  for  them,  I  put  them  all  in 
the  wood-box  and  they  were  burnt  up  for 
kindlings. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  Wooden  Peg, 
and  must  be  the  end  of  my  letter,  for  it 
is  past  midnight. 

Lovingly  yours, 

Susan  C.  Burbank. 

Newton  Cross  Roads, 

November  7  th,  189 — . 
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HE  Gazette  was 
issued  tri- weekly 
with  no  news  of  con- 
sequence beyond  the 
public  business,  and 
the  services  of  a  re- 
porter were  never 
required  to  gather 
local  items,  for  particulars  of  everything 
that  happened  were  brought  in  by  parties 
interested.  The  proceedings  of  the  gov- 
ernment, however,  were  reported  verba- 
tim by  a  stenographer  of  the  period,  and 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  sheet. 
The  yellow  fever  had  its  epidemical  sea- 
sons, which  repressed  activities,  but  no 
mention  was  made  of  incidents  connected 
with  it,  that  would  have  filled  columns  if 
chronicled  as  news  is  to-day.  One  in- 
stance I  especially  recall  of  a  most  affect- 
ing nature.  A  brig  had  arrived  from 
New  Brunswick,  the  captain  of  which 
had  brought  his  young  bride  with  him, 
and  their  lodgings  had  been  taken  at  a 
hotel  in  the  rear  of  our  office,  the  en- 
trance to  which  led  by  our  windows. 
The  Gazette  office  was  a  low  one-story 
building  as  unromantic  as  a  rope-walk, 
open  to  the  eyes  of  all  passers  by,  and 
commanded  a  view  of  the  hotel  and 
grounds.  The  evening  after  their  arrival, 
the  captain  went  to  the  market  with 
friends  and  drank  a  glass  of  ginger  beer. 
Returning  to  the  hotel,  he  was  stricken 
with  the  fever  at  nine  o'clock,  died  at  two 
in  the  morning,  and  was  borne  by  my 
window  at  seven,  unattended,  his  coffin 
draped  with  the  flag  of  his  vessel,  while 
his  young  widow  frantically  endeavored  to 
throw  herself  from  the  window  to  follow 
the  body,  women  at  that  time  being 
denied  the  privilege  of  following  their 
dead  to  the  grave.  It  was  a  painful 
scene.     Its  nearness  made  it  horrible. 

A  very  monotonous  existence  was  soon 
interrupted  by  an  event  that  swallowed 
Up  all  fear  of  fever  and  gave  vital  activitv 


to  the  place.  One  fine  summer  morning, 
before  the  day  had  become  well  defined, 
the  town  was  aroused  by  the  report  of  a 
heavy  cannon  at  the  water  side,  succeeded 
by  others  after  the  interval  of  a  minute, 
and  the  inhabitants  naturally  concluded 
that  something  of  an  unusual  character 
had  transpired.  I  ran  with  the  rest  to 
the  point  from  which  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded, and  found  a  detachment  of  local 
artillery  on  the  wharf,  with  one  gun, 
engaged  in  firing  the  solemn  salute.  In 
answer  to  the  question  why  this  was  thus, 
the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  port- 
fire, replied  as  he  touched  off  the  piece 
—  "The  King  is  dead."  A  quick  sail- 
ing vessel  had  arrived  during  the  night 
bringing  the  news  of  the  death  of 
William  IV.,  with  whose  countenance  I 
had  been  for  some  time  familiar,  stamped 
as  it  was  upon  all  the  shilling  pieces  I 
had  chanced  to  possess,  and  I  felt,  al- 
though I  had  but  two  dollars  invested  in 
the  country,  that  I  had  lost  a  personal 
friend.  The  news  cast  a  deep  gloom 
over  all  the  people,  for  it  was  then,  as  I 
believe  is  the  case  now,  that  British  colo- 
nists in  the  West  Indies  have  a  stronger 
feeling  of  loyalty  than  those  "at  home," 
as  they  term  it.  The  papers  brought 
by  the  ship  gave  all  the  details  regarding 
the  death  of  the  king,  June  21,  1837, 
and  the  succession  of  Victoria  to  the 
throne.  Mourning  for  the  monarch  must 
of  course  precede  jubilation  for  his  suc- 
cessor, and  the  magistracy  "  laid  them- 
selves out "  for  a  great  demonstration  of 
respect  for  the  defunct  king.  The 
churches  and  courts  were  soon  arrayed 
in  the  profoundest  garniture  of  grief; 
the  vessels  in  the  harbor  lowered  their 
flags  to  half-staff,  and  the  papers  ap- 
peared in  the  most  lugubrious  trimmings, 
with  all  the  leaders,  ship  news,  and  adver- 
tisements invested  in  the  solemnity  of 
inverted  rules,  looking  constrained,  like 
one  dressed  in  a  suit  of  black  that  is  too 
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small  for  him.  Our  government  organ, 
The  Royal  Gazette,  was  overwhelmed  with 
the  rest  by  the  tidal  wave  of  woe  which 
swept  all  before  it.  Its  publication  led 
the  rest,  as  it  appeared  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  in  which  the  news  had  come, 
and  an  extra  effort  was  made  to  have  the 
mourning  "  respectable." 

As  soon  as  our  paper  was  issued,  down 
came  the  Colonial  Secretary,  in  a  great 
heat,  demanding  why,  in  the  name  of 
some  heathen  deity  or  other,  we  had  not 
waited  for  orders.  The  King  was  not 
yet  dead,  officially,  and  such  elaborate 
demonstration  of  grief,  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  not  called  for.  He  spoke 
for  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  and 
bade  us  "  manumit  our  blacks  "  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  remain  in  statu  quo  until 
orders  came  from  headquarters  to  "  let 
on  the  water,"  and  so  we  came  out  of 
our  cloud,  while  the  other  papers,  over 
which  no  official  control  was  held,  kept 
on  in  unrestricted  sorrow.  Black  ruled 
the  hour  —  three-fifths  of  the  population 
being  of  the  same  dark  hue  —  while  we 
sported  an  entire  indifference  regarding 
the  calamity —  didn't  care  a  snap  so  to 
speak,  —  and  with  ill-timed  levity  did 
thrust  ourselves  among  the  mourners,  as 
it  were  a  rough  man,  unshaven  and  in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  thrusting  himself  into  a 
solemn  ecclesiastical  council. 

In  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  regular  mail 
came,  bringing  a  huge  package  bearing  a 
large  black  seal,  and  then,  when  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  had  settled  down  to  submis- 
sion, the  wound  was  torn  open  again  by 
the  official  announcement.  The  Royal 
Gazette  resumed  its  weeds  and  became 
painfully  grieved,  with  almost  ludicrous 
solemnity  giving  vent  to  its  woe  in  pon- 
derous jeremiads,  written,  I  think,  by  the 
Secretary  himself,  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted until  ordered.  Presently  a  special 
transport  arrived,  bringing  the  intelligence 
that  Victoria  had  assumed  the  throne, 
and  jubilee  officially  succeeded.  Though 
she  became  queen,  she  was  not  crowned 
until  a  year  later,  when  elaborate  prepar- 
ations were  made  by  our  colonists  to  cel- 
ebrate the  event.  A  holiday  was  decreed, 
business  was  suspended,  flags  streamed 
in  all  directions,  bells  were  rung,  royal 
salutes  thundered  from  the   fort,  and  at 


twelve  meridian,  a  grand  feu  de  joie  was 
to  be  fired,  by  the  entire  military  force  of 
the  colony,  in  presence  of  the  Governor 
and  suite.  There  was  a  battery  of  local 
artillery,  two  regiments  of  regular  infan- 
try, a  battalion  of  black  regulars,  and  the 
home  militia  from  which  I  had  strataget- 
ically  escaped.  It  was  an  imposing  sight 
to  see  them  all  in  line,  extending  almost 
the  entire  length  of  the  town  on  its  prin- 
cipal avenue,  with  arms  at  "  P'sent," 
waiting  the  signal  from  the  Governor, 
when  the  clock  near  by  on  St.  George's 
Church  should  strike  twelve. 

A  feu  de  joie  is  a  pretty  performance 
when  done  well.  The  firing  begins  at 
the  right  and  runs  down  the  line  in  suc- 
cessive pops,  and  now  when  every  one 
was  on  the  alert,  awaiting  the  order,  an 
unfortunate  little  darkey  on  an  adjacent 
fence  shouted  "  Fire  !  "  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs.  Fatal  intrusion  !  The  word  was 
spoken,  and  in  an  instant  a  dozen  militia 
guns  went  popping  off,  like  kernels  among 
a  shovelful  of  popcorn,  bursting  indis- 
criminately, and  when  the  order  was 
given  to  fire,  half  the  pieces  had  been 
discharged.  The  regulars  did  their  part 
well  enough,  but  the  feu  de  joie  was  not 
a  marked  success,  though  The  Royal  Ga- 
zette next  day  said  it  was ;  and  probably 
to  this  day  Queen  Victoria  has  never 
known  the  truth  regarding  that  grand 
demonstration  in  her  honor.  Of  course 
the  official  dispatches  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary,  and  he  could  represent 
the  matter  as  he  chose. 

During  the  year  succeeding  the  queen's 
coronation,  Gov.  Sir  James  Carmichael 
Smythe  died,  the  last  military  governor  of 
British  Guiana,  deeply  deplored  by  the 
entire  people,  especially  by  those  who 
had  first  opposed  him  under  misapprehen- 
sion. He  was  one  of  Wellington's  aides 
at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Scott  in  "  Paul's  Letters  to  His 
Kinfolks  "  as  plain  "  Carmichael  Smith." 
The  Emancipation  Act,  abolishing  slavery 
in  the  British  colonies,  staggered  for 
awhile  the  loyalty  of  the  colonists,  who 
were  in  high  dudgeon,  and  when  Sir 
James  came  out  as  governor  to  enforce 
the  law,  backed  by  commissioners  to  stand 
between  the  freedmen  and  their  former 
proprietors,  he  was  received   in   a   most 
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disloyal  and  discourteous  spirit,  press  and 
people  in  unqualified  hostility,  extending 
even  to  the  common  courtesies  on  the 
part  of  some  —  memorably  of  an  editor, 
who,  when  he  met  the  Governor  taking  an 
airing  in  his  carriage,  whose  custom  it 
was  to  raise  his  plumed  military  hat  on 
passing  any  one  —  would  turn  his  back  to 
the  carriage,  lift  his  hat  and  bow  to  the 
wall,  which  discourtesy  the  stout  old  Sir 
Tames  received  with  much  amusement. 
Few,  however,  went  so  far  as  this,  for  they 
were  a  polite  people  in  exteriors,  although 
not  cordial  towards  him.  At  length  a 
climax  was  reached,  when  on  the  king's 
birthday  the  governor  at  dinner  gave  a 
royal  toast,  that  was  responded  to  by  the 
"  cannonier  without  "  with  royal  vim. 

The  yellow  fever  was  raging  at  the 
time,  and  the  salute  was  made  excuse  for 
an  attack  upon  the  governor  in  the  local 
press,  the  question  being  asked  whether, 
in  view  of  the  prevailing  calamity,  there 
was  any  necessity  for  such  a  demonstra- 
tion merely  because  a  "  drunken  governor 
in  his  cups"  chose  to  drink  the  king's 
health.  This  called  for  notice,  and  the 
governor  sent  to  the  local  magistrates  for 
protection  from  such  insults  from  the 
press,  who  politely  told  His  Excellency 
that  they  could  not  interfere,  whereupon 
he  sent  a  posse  which  took  away  the  bar 
of  the  press.  This  action  brought  about 
his  ears  a  storm  of  invective,  and  he  pru- 
dently restored  the  bar,  abiding  the  con- 
sequences. He  even  apologized  for  his 
action,  which  greatly  mollified  the  angry 
editor,  and  when,  not  long  after,  he  had 
occasion  to  severely  criticise  the  conduct 
of  the  magistracy,  they  came  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  signified  their  willingness  to 
assist  him  in  humbling  the  offender.  He 
quietly  informed  them  that  as  they  had 
refused  to  aid  him,  he  should  leave  them 
to  fight  their  own  battles,  and  that  editor 
became  his  fast  friend.  Public  opposi- 
tion waned,  and  soon  the  governor  was 
regarded,  as  he  really  was,  one  of  the 
best  friends  of  the  colony,  and  most  truly 
alive  to  its  interests.  His  funeral  was  one 
of  the  grandest  spectacles  of  sincere 
popular  grief  I  have  ever  seen,  the 
blacks  especially  manifesting  their  regard 
by  every  token  of  sorrow. 

It   being    a    military    government,   the 


successor  to  the  office  on  the  death  of  a 
governor  was  the  highest  commissioned 
officer  on  duty,  and,  as  it  happened  in 
this  instance  the  colonels  of  the  two 
regiments  —  one  a  lieutenant-colonel  in 
command,  the  other  without  this  subor- 
dinate,—  were  absent  among  the  islands, 
and  the  highest  officer  was  a  Major  Nes- 
bit,  who  thus  had  the  honor  thrust  upon 
him  as  providential  and  provisional  gov- 
ernor of  that  immense  colony.  He  per- 
formed his  duties  well,  however,  and  went 
through  the  motions  creditably.  I  sup- 
pose the  family  of  Nesbits  to  this  day 
put  on  airs  in  consequence  of  this  acci- 
dental elevation  of  their  ancestor  to  the 
proud  position  which  he  occupied  for  a 
month,  or  until  his  superior  returned. 
The  change  soon  after  from  a  military 
to  a  civil  government  destroyed  all  chance 
of  like  preferment  thereafter. 

The  novelty  of  colonial  life,  under  a 
vertical  sun,  having  worn  off,  with  escape 
from  death  by  yellow  fever  scored  in  my 
favor,  I  surrendered  my  indentures,  and 
having  fully  recovered  from  the  trouble 
which  had  sent  me  there,  resolved  to  re- 
turn home.  There  was  a  law  in  force 
which  required  every  person  desirous  of 
leaving  to  publish  his  intention  in  the 
papers,  to  prevent  debtors  or  other  delin- 
quents from  evading  their  obligations,  so 
many  cases  having  occurred  as  to  render 
this  necessary ;  swindled  creditors,  but 
more  especially  deserted  families  mourn- 
ing in  yellow  melancholy  the  loss  of  pro- 
tectors who,  by  sneaking  away,  left  them 
to  the  mercies  of  a  public  not  too  tender. 
Severe  penalties  were  attached  to  viola-, 
tions  of  this  law,  which  rendered  cap- 
tains cautious  regarding  what  passengers 
they  took. 

There  were  cases,  however,  where  de- 
linquents would  slip  out  into  the  offing 
and  board  vessels  not  regular  traders,  and 
thus  escape.  In  one  instance  of  this 
kind  I  participated,  and  helped  a  poor 
fellow  away  who  was  dying  of  bile  and 
homesickness,  with  encumbering  debt  that 
prevented  his  leaving  legally.  A  Connec- 
ticut transient  furnished  the  means  of  es- 
cape, and  I  have  been  grateful  to  that 
state  ever  since.  No  families  were  be- 
reaved, nor  hearts  broken  by  the  act,  but 
creditors    were    very   wroth,    and    efforts 
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were  made  to  discover  who  were  the 
aiders  and  abettors,  and  by  what  door  the 
escape  was  effected  ;  but  close  counsel  was 
kept,  and  no  discovery  was  made,  the 
profit  and  loss  account  of  the  aggrieved 
parties  being  unchanged  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  debtor,  as  they  would 
not  have  been  a  dollar  better  off  by  his 
remaining. 

My  name  was  duly  chronicled  to  leave 
"  in  fourteen  days  or  six  weeks  "  on  the 
good  brig  Alexander,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
that  had  'brought  me  there.  She  was 
daily  expected,  but,  through  a  provoking 
fate  which  always  tortures  the  anxiously 
expectant,  was  delayed  several  days,  and, 
when  arrived,  though  to  remain  a  week  or 
two  in  port,  I  immediately  began  my 
preparations  for  departure.  The  passion 
of  homesickness,  not  experienced  previ- 
ously, took  entire  possession  of  me,  and 
I  moped  like  a  sick  hen  under  restraint. 
The  grasshopper  became  a  burden,  all 
work  a  bore,  kind  counsel  was  ineffectual, 
and,  with  the  home  yearning,  I  was,  in- 
deed, wretched.     Do  all  feel  so? 

At  last  the  announcement  was  made 
that  the  brig  would  sail  at  a  certain  time, 
and  then  all  my  friends  were  active  in 
providing  for  my  comfort  on  the  voyage. 
White  and  black  vied  in  these  attentions, 
and  while  the  former  supplied  many 
things  of  a  luxurious  character,  the  latter 
came  to  present  a  hen  perhaps,  or 
phantains  and  green  cocoanuts,  obtained 
I  did  not  ask  how  or  where. 

The  deck  of  the  vessel  was  flush,  and 
quite  a  barnyard  scene  was  presented  up- 
on going  on  board.  The  poultry  was 
numerous  and  declamatory )  tender  pigs 
ran  about  here  and  there,  and  a  stately 
goat,  —  the  dairy  for  a  sick  child  passen- 
ger, —  gravely  watched  proceedings  as  if 
she  were  endowed  with  human  reason, 
and  was  wondering  what  it  all  meant. 
The  small  stores  were  gathered  in  a  pile, 
and  each  passenger  —  of  which  there 
were  several  —  was  required  to  select  his 
own  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
steward,  though  subsequently  imitating 
the  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower,  we  formed 
a  solemn  compact,  and  threw  all  supplies 
into  a  common  stock.  Prominent  among 
these  was  a  long  boat  filled  with  green 
cocoanuts,    which    loomed    up    like    an 


elephant  in  a  caravan,  and  never  was  voy- 
age more  abundantly  victualled.  All 
hearts  beat  high  in  contemplation  of  this 
plenty,  and  the  prospect  of  seasickness 
was  forgotten  in    gustatory  anticipation. 

And  now  commenced  the  circuit  of 
farewells,  and  adieux  to  me  made  pleas- 
ant by  nearly  two  years  of  association  — 
farewells  forever,  at  least  on  this  "  bank 
and  shoal  of  time"  —  and  like  the 
one  condemned,  I  was  ready  to  go, 
yet  loth  to  depart,  for  it  did  approach  to 
regret,  where  so  much  kindness  had  been 
shown  and  so  many  gentle  services 
rendered.  I  tore  myself  away,  leaving 
behind,  I  hope  and  believe,  a  memory  not 
quite  as  fleeting  as  the  wind,  to  come  up, 
perchance  in  after  times,  prompting 
those  who  entertained  it  to  question  the 
fate  of  the  stranger  so  long  within  their 
gates.  The  "  old  familiar  faces"  come 
back  to  me  as  I  recall  that  past,  and 
though  long  years  have  fled  since  they 
were  with  the  living,  the  smile  which  they 
then  wore  still  beams  as  brightly  as  when 
life  gave  it  expression,  and  the  familiar 
voices  speak  to  my  dreaming  ear  in  con- 
stant reminder  of  those  early  days. 

It  was  a  lovely  day,  about  the  first  of 
July,  when  we  set  sail  for  home  \  the 
wharf  was  thronged  with  friends  of  all 
parties  on  board,  some  of  whom  were 
going  for  business,  but  the  majority  were 
returning  to  scenes  long  unvisited.  Per- 
haps I  was  the  only  one  imbued  with 
genuine  home-feeling,  but  all  referred  to 
it  as  "  going  home."  The  wind  set  in 
"the  shoulder  of  the  sail,"  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  brisk  trades,  the  good 
brig  Alexander,  —  the  best  that  ever 
floated  I  thought,  —  swept  out  of  the 
harbor  of  Demarara,  by  the  fort  and  by 
the  shipping  which  lay  at  anchor,  into 
the  broad,  yellow  sea  which  opened 
before  us  and  beyond  which  was  destina- 
tion. We  saw  and  responded  to  the 
flutter  of  handkerchiefs  which  waved 
loud  benedictions  upon  us  until  they 
were  lost  in  distance,  the  tall  cabbage 
palms  and  cocoanut  trees  grew  less  and 
less  distinct,  the  dark  outline  of  the 
shore  melted  into  purple  mist  and  finally 
disappeared  entirely,  and  we  were  alone 
.upon  the  waters,  bowling  gaily  along,  with 
the  tropical    sky  bright  above  us  and  all 
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hearts  happy  with  pleasant  anticipation. 
Capt.  Daniel  Simpson  of  York,  Me.,  was 
master  of  the  brig,  a  little,  awkward  man, 
but  a  thorough  sailor  \  not  very  talkative, 
but  with  an  ever  watchful  eye  for  duty, 
and  his  mate,  Andersen,  a  Dane,  was  a 
pleasant  and  active  officer.  We  had 
likewise  on  board  Capt.  William  Kellogg, 
of  Hartford,  the  owner  and  supercargo 
of  the  brig,  an  old  sailor  and  most  agree- 
able gentleman,  whose  presence  was  wel- 
come to  all,  and  which  proved  a  most 
happy  feature  of  our  voyage. 

The  brig  was  doing  her  best  work  when 
suddenly  there  was  commotion  aft.  The 
mate  had  struck  the  man  at  the  wheel 
(whose  bleeding  face  attested  the  force 
of  the  blow)  apparently  without  cause. 
After  striking  the  man  he  proceeded  for- 
ward in  discharge  of  his  duties,  but  acted 
very  strangely  and  was  exceedingly  violent 
towards  the  men.  Soon  the  matter  was 
explained.  The  poor  fellow,  in  the  heat 
and  excitement  attending  our  departure, 
had  not  been  sufficiently  careful  of  him- 
self, and  had  received  a  slight  sunstroke 
which,  temporarily  at  least,  crazed  him. 
He  was  placed  in  his  berth,  and  the  cap- 
tain administered  a  seaman's  dose  of 
medicine,  which  partly  quieted  him, 
though  he  continued  delirious,  giving 
orders  to  the  sailors,  fancying  himself 
engaged  in  his  duties  of  seamanship. 
He  grew  better  in  a  day  or  two,  and  was 
rapidly  convalescing,  when  off  Antegua, 
he  suffered  a  relapse  and  died  in  a  few 
hours,  upon  deck,  where  he  had  been 
taken  to  get  such  air  as  might  be  stirring  ; 
but  it  was  nearly  dead  calm.  During 
these  last  hours  every  sound  of  his  voice 
was  audible  to  us,  but  in  his  wanderings, 
his  mind  was  not  on  seamanly  duties ;  his 
delirium  had  a  tender  cast,  his  tones  soft 
and  gentle,  as  if  indulging  in  living  con- 
versation ;  but  not  one  word  of  English, 
which  he  knew  perfectly,  was  uttered  by 
him.  His  face  wore  a  pleasant  smile,  and, 
as  if  his  hard  bed  were  surrounded  by 
those  he  loved,  he  passed  away  just  as 
the  sun  was  going  down.  The  next  morn- 
ing we  committed  the  "body  of  our 
messmate  to  the  deep  "  with  the  custom- 
ary honors.  There  was  not  a  breath  of 
air  stirring  and  the  sails  flapped  idly  with 
the  motion  of  the  vessel   as  she   felt   the 


ground  swell.  I  was  filled  with  nervous 
trepidation,  and  scarcely  dared  look  down 
into  the  sea,  lest  my  eyes  should  be  para- 
lyzed by  the  sight  of  the  deceased  mate 
coming  to  the  surface  demanding  to  be 
taken  on  board.  We  buried  him  on 
Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  had  not  moved 
a  mile  from  the  spot.  A  tornado,  I  thought, 
would  be  preferable  to  such  stagnation. 

A  day  or  two  after  leaving  Demarara, 
a  boy  stow-a-way  was  found,  who  had 
secreted  himself  below,  probably  with  the 
connivance  of  some  of  the  crew.  He 
had  come  out  in  a  Scotch  ship,  every  one 
of  whose  crew,  except  himself,  had  died 
of  yellow  fever,  and,  fearing  a  like  fate, 
had  left  the  ship,  finding  a  home  with 
some  countryman  until  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  away,  which  he  had 
found  and  improved  by  stealing  on  board 
our  brig,  and  stowing  himself  away  as 
has  been  stated.  His  discovery  caused 
considerable  debate  between  the  captain 
and  supercargo  as  to  whether  he  should 
not  be  put  ashore  at  Nevis,  the  first  port 
to  near,  but  kind  feeling  prevailed,  and 
the  risk  of  offending  the  English  colonial 
law  was  accepted,  the  penalty  of  which 
was  a  fine  of  $6,000  on  the  vessel  and 
the  same  amount  on  the  captain.  He 
was  a  fine  little  fellow,  scarcely  more  than 
a  child,  and  a  great  favorite  with  the  crew. 
This  calm  and  sultry  afternoon,  we  were 
sitting  under  the  awning,  gasping  for  air, 
when  Willie,  the  boy,  came  aft  and  tim- 
idly touched  his  cap  to  the  captain. 

"  Well,  Willie,  what  is  it?  "  asked  Cap- 
tain Simpson.  We  saw  the  sailors  from 
the  forward  part  of  the  ship,  watching 
him,  and  the  ebony  face  of  the  cook, 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  thrust  out  of  the 
caboose. 

"Well,  what  is  it,  Willie?  "  again  the 
captain  asked. 

"  Please,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  they,  say  in 
Scotland,  that  when  you  want  to  break  a 
calm,  if  you  will  only  stick  a  knife  into 
the  forward  part  of  the  foremast,  the 
breeze  will  come  at  once.  I've  come  to 
ask  if  you  will  let  me  try  it,  sir?  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  Willie,"  said 
the  good-natured  captain,  "  that  must  be 
a  very  nice  operation.  Suppose  you 
stick  the  knife  in  too  far  and  raise  a  hur- 
ricane.    That  would  be  bad,  you  see." 
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"Perhaps  it  would,"  replied  the  boy, 
"I  didn't  think  of  that,"  and  turned 
about  to  leave  us. 

"  Well,  Willie,"  said  the  captain,  call- 
ing him  back,  "  you  may  try,  but  be  very 
careful  that  you  do  not  raise  a  hurricane 
by  sticking  the  knife  in  too  far." 

The  little  fellow  went  away  to  make 
his  experiment  as  gravely  as  any  savan  of 
the  schools,  while  we  engaged  in  conver- 
sation regarding  the  superstitions  of 
Scotchmen  and  sailors,  occasionally  wet- 
ting a  finger  slyly  and  holding  it  up  to 
detect  the  first  breath  of  change,  or 
whistling  for  any  passing  air,  as  if  it  were 
a  dog. 

"  Look  there  !  "  suddenly  exclaimed 
Captain  Simpson,  pointing  to  some  object 
on  the  water  at  not  a  very  long  distance 
away. 

We  looked,  and  there  was  a  ripple  of 
beautiful  blue,  over  which  the  breeze  was 
evidently  blowing,  and  which  we  were 
sure  would  soon  come  to  us. 

"  Willie's  charm  is  working,"  we  cried 
exultantly,  "  now  who  will  longer  doubt 
the  wind-raising  power  of  the  jack- 
knife?" 

Soon  came  the  grateful  souffle,  the 
water  rippled  into  little  billows,  the  sails 
swelled  to  their  utmost,  and  the  old  brig 
laying  herself  out  to  work,  sped  away 
before  the  wind,  the  water  gurgling  at 
her  prow  with  a  music  delightful  to  men 
late  becalmed  upon  a  glassy  sea.  Willie 
became  a  marked  man.  The  sailors  be- 
lieved that  he  had  produced  the  breeze 
by  his  necromancy,  and  they  who  were 
wiser,  or  thought  they  were,  had  many  a 
pleasant  word  for  him  when  they  met 
him  about  the  deck,  and  he  received 
delicacies  frequently  from  the  cabin  table 
on  account  of  his  seership. 

The  remainder  of  the  voyage  was 
eventless,  but  pleasant,  favoring  breezes 
were  the  rule,  and  a  happier  party  could 
not  be  possible  than  that  which  met 
daily  under  the  awning  of  the  little  brig, 
with  Capt.  Kellogg  as  a  constant  inspira- 
tion, jolly  himself  and  exciting  jollity  in 
others.  For  eighteen  days  we  had  whiled 
the  time  along,  when  entering  Long  Is- 
land Sound,  our  hopes  were  crushed  by  a 
calm.  It  was  Sunday,  with  the  Connec- 
ticut hills  in  view,  but  we  lay  moveless 


upon  the  water.  Everything  in  nature 
was  serene  and  holy,  but  our  spirits  were 
rebellious.  Even  the  captain,  who  was  a 
very  pious  man,  flew  in  the  face  of  Prov- 
idence, and  "allowed"  that  though  such 
a  condition  of  things  might  be  favorable 
for  a  Sabbath-day  on  land,  it  was  quite 
another  matter  on  the  sea.  After  lying 
there  for  a  large  part  of  the  day,  "  the 
good  South  wind  sprung  up  behind,"  and 
just  at  sunset  we  dropped  anchor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river,  while 
the  sound  of  an  evening  bell  swept  to 
us  over  the  trees  from  the  shore,  and 
thrilled  us  "as  if  an  angel  spake."  The 
next  morning  a  gallant  little  steamer  of- 
fered its  arm  to  our  brig  and  took  us  up 
to  Hartford. 

The  last  of  July,  1838,  I  reached 
Boston,  and  on  the  succeeding  fifteenth 
of  August,  I  became  a  Benedict,  a  step 
preluding  a  life  of  forty-five  years  of  un- 
alloyed conjugal  happiness.  I  resumed 
my  former  position,  but  the  progress 
towards  fortune  in  this  field  was  not  rapid. 
I  could  say  almost  like  Mr.  Yeagar,  an 
old  press  man  who  printed  wood  cuts, 
after  the  improved  power  press  had  su- 
perceded his  work  :  "  I  have  a  good  situa- 
tion but,  comparatively  speaking,  nothing 
to  do."  I  had  something  to  do,  but  the  re- 
turns were  very  small,  as  was  the  case  in 
all  book  offices  at  that  time.  Among  those 
associated  with  me  in  the  office  was  Hugh 
O'Brien,  afterwards  for  four  years  Mayor 
of  Boston,  and  previously  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal aldermen.  As  an  office  companion 
he  gave  evidence  of  superior  ability  which 
culminated  in  his  subsequent  advance- 
ment to  positions  of  honor  and  trust. 

I  had  special  charge  of  a  chemical 
class-book  by  Prof.  John  W.  Webster,  of 
Harvard,  for  the  proofs  of  which  I  was 
made  responsible.  The  work  was  full  of 
wood  cuts,  some  difficult  to  adjust,  and 
there  were  frequent  delays,  to  the  great 
anger  of  the  Professor.  He  was  a  fussy, 
pursy  man,  liable  to  great  heat  when  an- 
gry, as  I  had  reason  to  know  on  one  oc- 
casion. I  had  promised  him  a  proof  of 
one  of  his  forms  at  four  o'clock,  but  he 
brought  in  a  cut  for  a  foot  note  that  had 
to  be  run  up  into  the  text,  the  time 
required    to    do    which    precluding    the 
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possibility  of  having  the  proof  ready  as 
promised.  At  four  o'clock  the  Professor 
came  in  and  I  could  detect  a  frown  on  his 
brow  as  if  he  were  anticipating  my  failure. 
He  asked  me' in  a  harsh  tone  if  his  proof 
was  ready.  I  told  him  it  was  not,  and 
stated  the  cause  of  delay.  He  was  too 
angry  to  speak,  turned  livid  with  rage, 
and,  looking  daggers  at  me,  went  out, 
slamming  the  door  with  an  emphasis  that 
shook  the  building.  "  If  he  had  been 
alone  with  you  he  would  have  killed  you," 
said  Tuttle.  This  expression  was  re- 
called not  long  after,  when  Dr.  Parkman 
was  killed  by  him  when  he  had  him  alone  ; 
and  perhaps  the  estimate  of  my  fate  was 
correct, 

IV. 

It  was  an  important  change  for  me 
when  1  received  a  "call"  to  fill  a  situa- 
tion upon  the  Boston  Post,  which  I 
accepted  with  great  alacrity.  A  new 
realm  was  thus  opened  to  me,  as  the 
Post,  under  Col.  Charles  Gordon  Greene, 
stood  first  among  the  papers  of  that  day, 
and  a  position  upon  it  was  greatly  to  be 
desired.  The  situation  was  secured 
through  my  townsman,  George  F.  Emery, 
then  foreman,  who,  through  successive 
changes  in  business,  became  a  bank 
president,  and  died  full  of  years  and 
honor  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  Post  was  in  the  high  tide  of  pros- 
perity, and  was  published  by  Beals  & 
Greene,  a  firm  that  combined  the  most 
opposite  qualities.  Mr.  William  Beals 
the  senior,  was  a  thorough  business  man- 
ager, to  whom  the  paper  was  greatly 
indebted  for  its  success,  but  exteriorly, 
he  was  a  stern  and  forbidding  man  who 
repelled  people  by  his  brusque  and  rough 
manners  and  who,  with  the  many  provo- 
cations that  offered  in  a  business  way, 
indulged  in  language  not  quite  accordant 
with  polite  usage  ;  but  beneath  the  rough 
exterior  was  a  kind-heartedness  that,  with 
those  who  knew  him,  compensated  abun- 
dantly for  what  was  severe.  He  was 
never  appealed  to  in  behalf  of  any 
charity,  that  he  was  not  found  ready  to 
respond  to  liberally,  and  if  he  offended 
as  he  oft-times  did,  was  immediately 
ready  to  atone  for  it,  not  perhaps  by  con- 
fession of  his  error  in  words,  if  he  were 


to  blame,  but  by  some  act  showing  his 
sense  of  the  wrong  done,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  be  forgiven.  Colonel  Greene, 
the  junior  partner,  was  one  of  the  most 
perfect  gentlemen,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
that  term,  I  had  ever  known.  Hand- 
some, dignified  and  urbane,  he  won  the 
friendship  of  all,  and  retained  it  by  the 
magic  of  manner  that  characterized  all 
his  intercourse  with  the  world. 

There  was  small  sympathy  between  the 
two  partners  beyond  their  business  rela- 
tions, and  these  sometimes  conflicted,  as 
when  on  extra  occasions  the  publication 
of  news  anticipated  the  appearance  of 
the  paper,  which  made  matter  of  traffic 
in  the  counting-room,  while  the  Colonel 
above,  would  throw  the  extras  out  by 
hundreds  to  be  scrambled  for.  But  ther^ 
were  no  remonstrances. 

Richard  Frothingham,  Jr.,  the  histo< 
rian,  who  wrote  the  political  leaders,  and 
did  the  heavy  editorial  business,  had  like- 
wise an  interest  in  the  paper.  He  was  a 
cause  of  worriment  in  the  counting-room 
which  culminated  at  last  in  a  compromise 
that  involved  his  selling  out  and  retiring, 
which  occurred,  however,  after  I  had  left 
the  office. 

Mr.  Ruggles  Slack  was  the  Post  co\- 
lector,  whose  coming,  to  a  debtor,  was 
like  a  visit  of  Fate,  and  pocket-books 
were  out  before  he  had  time  to  present  a 
bill,  to  avoid  what  was  likely  to  follow  in 
the  event  of  a  refusal.  He  was  inexor- 
able in  his  claims. 

The  Post  establishment  was. at  Nos.  19 
and  21  in  the  smoky  old  buildings  on 
Water  street,  on  the  site  of  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  now  stands. 
J.  W.  Carter  and  Brother  kept  the  gro- 
cery below  stairs  at  No.  1 7  in  the  same 
building,  while  atop  was  a  huge  coffee- 
roaster  that  drowned  all  minor  smells 
which  might  assail  the  "  oilfactories  "  of 
the  occupants  of  the  rooms  below.  The 
seeker  for  the  Post  Orifice  could  then  be 
guided  by  the  sense  of  smell,  and  from 
the  prevalence  of  the  subtle  aroma  the 
premises  might  have  been  deemed  by  a 
stranger  to  be  a  branch  of  Java  "  Old 
Government"  instead  of  a  Democratic 
scenter.  The  financial  bureau  was  at 
No.  21  on  the  corner  of  a  passageway 
leading  to  a  livery  stable  in  the  rear,  and 
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•was  not  savory  in  the  summer,  besides 
affording  more  rats  to  the  Post  premises 
than  regular  printers  cared  to  tolerate. 
I  got  myself  into  trouble  (which  cropped 
out  only  after  many  years)  by  a  little 
pleasantry  regarding  these  rats  which  was 
laughed  at  at  the  time,  and  passed  over 
until  revised  by  a  malicious  mischief- 
maker  who  made  it  the  means  of  divid- 
ing two  who  had  always  been,  till  then, 
fast  friends.  The  clerk  who  slept  in  the 
counting-room  was  fearfully  annoyed  by 
these  rodents  that  came  in  battalions, 
destroying  his  paste  and  his  patience, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  he  make  com- 
plaint to  the  senior  partner,  who  might 
issue  an  edict  forbidding  their  trespass. 
This  it  was  pretended  he  had  threatened 
them  within  the  following  lines : 

"  I  vow  by  my  head  and  I  vow  by  my  heels, 
I  vow  by  my  flesh  which  this  night  air  feels. 
If  you  don't  stop  your  pestilent  squeals, 
Straight  to  headquarters  I'll  make  appeals, 
And  state  your  conduct  to  Mr.  B ." 

The  sequel  of  which  was  that  the  rats 
instantly  disappeared,  and  even  carried 
off  the  holes  by  which  they  had  entered. 
I  published  this  harmless  squib  in  the 
Boston  Post,  on  its  fiftieth  anniversary, 
and  its  appearance  was  made  the  occa- 
sion for  the  malice  alluded  to. 

The  editorial  rooms  and  printing-office 
occupied  all  of  the  first  floor  above  the 
street  —  not  being  very  spacious  nor  con- 
venient—  and  every  inch  was  utilized.  A 
square  box  in  the  corner  over  the  counting- 
room  was  divided  into  three  little  compart- 
ments, the  centre  occupied  by  Colonel 
Greene,  the  others  respectively  by  Thomas 
Gill,  the  reporter,  and  the  ship-news  and 
the  general-news  man.  The  Colonel's 
room  was  just  large  enough  for  one,  with 
a  desk  and  shelf  for  useful  books,  its 
wails  elegantly  decorated  with  lithographs 
of  celebrities  and  such  articles  of  "vir- 
tue "  as  accrued  with  passing  time. 
About  his  premises  I  have  seen  the  most 
distinguished  people  of  the  land  :  States- 
men, philosophers,  actors,  poets,  wits, 
artists,  scribes  —  with  more  humble  seek- 
ers, including  Abigail  Folsom,  a  noted 
crank  of  that  time,  and  others  less  noted, 
ail  of  whom  received  the  same  polite 
attention.  The  only  exceptions  that  I 
recall  were  the  actor  who  attempted  to 


awe  the  editor  into  a  recantation  of  a 
criticism,  and  was  toed  out  after  a  little 
tug,  and  a  Chinese  musician  whose  vocal 
performances  had  been  pronounced  infe- 
rior to  those  of  Malibran  or  Bosio,  who 
was  removed  to  the  landing  to  do  hari- 
kari  on  the  stairs  which  he  had  threatened 
in  the  office,  but  he  didn't  do  it.  Once 
an  inebriate  stranger  came  in  and  took 
possession  of  one  of  the  chairs  near  the 
door,  but  the  kind-hearted  Colonel  al- 
lowed him  to  remain  unmolested,  as  a 
solemn  example  to  the  dissolute  jours, 
who  came  for  copy. 

The  irate  actor  referred  to,  however, 
was  not  only  "  toed  out,"  but  was  has- 
tened summarily,  head-first,  downstairs, 
and  landed  on  the  sidewalk.  The  Col- 
onel was  alarmed  at  what  he  had  done  in 
his  anger,  and  fearing  the  worst,  ran  down- 
stairs. But  he  was  quickly  relieved  by 
the  actor's  rising  to  his  feet,  and  saying, 
as  he  brushed  the  dust  from  his  clothes  : 
"  Mr.  Greene,  you  shall  hear  from  me." 
"Thank  God  that  I  hear  from  you  at 
all,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  "  for  I  feared 
that  I  had  killed  you." 

Among  the  many  who  found  their  way 
into  the  precinct  by  some  mysterious 
attraction  and  was  tolerated  by  the  genial 
Colonel,  was  Silas  Lamson,  the  inventor 
of  the  crooked  scythe-swaith,  who  seemed 
a  veritable  prophet  in  Israel,  clothed  in 
light-colored  raiment  from  hat  to  shoes, 
his  long  white  hair  flowing  over  his  shoul- 
ders, and  a  white  beard  covering  his  face. 
Invariably  appearing  with  the  "  swaith  " 
upon  his  shoulder  he  attracted  profound 
attention,  and  many  of  his  followers  came 
with  him  when  he  made  his  visits.  He 
was  intellectually  a  little  off  color  but 
inoffensive,  and  when  questioned  by  the 
compositors  regarding  his  peculiar  "  mis- 
sion," would  imitate  the  divine  examplar 
by  writing  on  the  floor  with  his  swaith, 
while  preserving  expressive  silence.  Yet 
he  was  said  to  be  shrewd  in  disposing  of 
his  patent,  and  gave  no  offence  by  his 
cranky  assumption.  He  was  a  character 
of  the  time  and  never  appeared  on  the 
street  without  a  curious  retinue  that  he 
seemed  to  hold  in  awe  without  uttering  a 
word  to  them,  they  deeming  his  silence 
the  profundity  of  wisdom. 

Although  I  was   not  admitted  to   the 
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familiarity  of  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  visitors  I  nevertheless  enjoyed  the 
satisfaction  oi  reckoning  their  reflected 
intercourse  among  my  positional  assets  as 
Silas  Wegg  enjoyed  the  imaginary  patron- 
age of  "  Uncle  Parker,  Master  George 
and  Miss  Elizabeth."  They  were  the 
friends  of  "  Ours  "  and  therefore  mine, 
and  I  plumed  myself  greatly  upon  the 
character  of  our  visitors. 

The  Colonel  was  like  that  fisherman 
who  drew  all  fish  in  his  net.  The  ones 
who  gathered  about  his  sanctum  door 
were,  as  I  have  said,  from  all  walks  of 
life,  and  all  shades  of  opinion,  and  the 
fragments  of  conversations  that  I  over- 
heard, from  my  near  proximity,  possessed 
a  richness  of  savor  which  placed  me  in 
the  position  of  a  hungry  man,  passing  a 
cook-shop,  catching  the  odors  of  gus- 
tatory delights,  but  denied  the  gratifica- 
tion of  partaking. 

The  stairs  were  worn  by  the  feet  of 
those  who  came  from  the  world  and  its 
strifes  to  grind  their  axes,  so  to  speak,  on 
the  Colonel's  grindstone,  to  gain  new 
strength  from  his  counsellings,  or  catch 
new  inspiration  through  the  sharp  en- 
counter of  wits  which  they  always  had 
there.  Over  the  editorial  door  the  bust 
of  Old  Hickory  had  a  place,  his  face  of 
rigid  clay  refusing  to  bend  from  its  aus- 
terity, while,  with  an  attentive  expression, 
he  seemed  watching  the  men  at  their 
work,  in  the  office  beyond,  as  if  curious 
to  know  what  they  were  about. 

Franklin  Pierce  was  a  frequent  caller, 
before  and  after  he  was  President.  Tall, 
elegant,  gentlemanly,  he  won  respect  by 
his  urbane  manner  which  was  the  most 
perfect  I  ever  saw.  I  had  a  number  of 
occasions  for  testing  this  myself,  and  his 
fascinating  courtesy  and  kindness  attracted 
every  one  to  him  as  it  did  me.  When 
elected    President    the    telegraphic    wag 

sent  over  the  wires,  "  Every  d thing 

for  Pierce  and  King."  Even  his  opponents 
were  glad  of  it  on  personal  grounds. 

David  Henshaw  was  another  whom  I 
greatly  admired,  both  for  his  intellectual 
massiveness,  revealed  in  his  contributions 
to  the  Post,  and  his  pleasant  bearing. 
His  srnile  and  voice  were  delightful,  but 
his  arguments  were  hard  as  cannon  balls. 
He  was  gentle  as  a  child,  and  the  crust 


of  bachelorism  never  attached  to  him. 
I  once  went  with  a  proof  to  his  room  at 
the  house  of  a  relative,  in  Temple  Place, 
and  while  he  was  reading  it  a  little  child 
came  in  and  ran  up  to  him.  Rather  im- 
patiently he  bade  the  little  creature  go, 
but,  ere  it  reached  the  door,  called  it 
back,  and  giving  it  a  kiss  and  smile,  said, 
"  Go,  darling,  now ;  Uncle  David  is 
busy,"  and  the  child  ran  away,  the  very 
pictare  of  happiness.  He  was  a  good 
man,  and  every  voter  who  deposits  a 
printed  ballot  at  an  election,  has  reason 
to  thank  David  Henshaw. 

William  Pitt  Fessenden  was  another 
greatly  esteemed  visitor,  whose  relation- 
ship with  the  Colonel,  though  differing 
politically,  were  of  the  most  kindly  na- 
ture. I  accorded  him  my  admiration  at 
the  first  glance.  He  was  gentlemanly 
perfect,  with  an  intellectual  grandeur  in 
his  expression  that  carried  a  sense  of 
power  with  it,  revealed  at  a  glance. 
Though  with  nothing  to  warrant  it,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  his  vote 
against  impeaching  President  Johnson 
was  due  in  some  way  to  his  intimacy  with 
Colonel  Greene,  even  though  I  could 
make  no  one  share  in  the  belief. 

Judge  Marcus  Morton,  suave,  gentle 
and  courtly,  was  a  frequent  visitor.  He 
regarded  the  Post 'as  his  "  political  Bible," 
he  said,  though  he  grew  recusant  to  the 
old  faith  at  last,  and  found  a  new  Bible,  or 
new  interpretation  of  the  former  gospel. 
When  Judge  Morton  became  Governor 
Morton  by  one  majority,  Mr.  Greene  was 
honored  by  being  placed  upon  his  staff 
and  the  title  of  Colonel  bestowed  upon 
him,  but  as  the  Governor  was  not  re- 
elected, the  Colonel  on  the  morning  follow- 
ing his  defeat,  announced  "a  uniform  for 
sale  "  which  became  a  joke  all  over  the  land. 

Isaac  Hill,  the  printer  statesman  of 
New  Hampshire,  was  likewis'e  a  visitor. 
A  lame,  thin,  cadaverous  looking  man, 
with  eyes  sharp  as  needles,  but  timid  in 
bearing  as  if  oppressed  by  a  feeling  of 
infirmity,  and  hesitating  in  his  speech ; 
yet,  beneath  an  unprepossessing  exterior, 
was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  active 
politicians  of  his  day,  of  immense  power 
and  exhaustless  energy,  whose  word  was 
law  in  his  own  state,  and  whose  influence 
the  whole  country  confessed. 
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George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  late 
Republican  Minister  to  Germany,  every 
day  poured  his  compliments  into  the  edi- 
torial door,  a  Democrat,  then,  of  the 
most  ardent  type,  whose  shrill  voice  was 
often  heard  at  election  times,  and  was 
subsequently  collector  of  the  port  under 
a  Democratic  administration. 

General  Caleb  Cushing,  while  playing 
his  Democratic  role,  was  also  very  atten- 
tive. When  getting  his  regiment  ready 
for  Mexico,  he  on  several  occasions  spent 
the  night  with  us,  in  order  to  read  the 
proof  of  some  speech  he  had  just  made. 
He  was  liberal  with  cigars  and  refresh- 
ments, and  won  character  for  urbanity 
and  consideration  which  has  not  yet  faded 
out  from  the  memory  of  one  at  least. 
■    Major  John  H.  Eastburn,  city  printer, 


also  frequently  enlivened  the  precinct  by 
his  portly  and  jolly  presence.  No  better 
man  ever  stepped  in  leather  than  he,  and 
none  better  deserved  the  warm  regard  of 
the  printer,  among  whom  he  still  retains 
the  title  of  the  "  the  printers'  friend." 

Horace  Greeley's  gold  spectacles  always 
appeared  when  the  owner  was  in  town — 
a  welcome  guest  always. 

N.  P.  Willis,  Albert  Pike,  George  W. 
Kendall,  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune, 
never  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  I 
find  it,  however,  impossible  to  name  the 
whole.  I  must,  however,  mention  Ben- 
jamin F.  Hallett,  and  should  have  spoken 
of  him  at  first  but  for  the  wish  to  give  an 
incident,  showing  the  political  conduct  of 
the  times,  and  an  inkling  of  how  they  did 
things  politically  in  that  day. 


(To  be  continued.) 


A  TRIUMPH  OF  MIND. 

A  Twentieth  Century  Love  Story. 
By  M.   G.  L.   Underwood. 


BROMFIELD  EMORY  was  gener- 
ally spoken  of  by  the  members  of 
his  mother's  family  as  an  example 
of  Eliot  good  breeding,  and  by  the  mem- 
bers of  his  father's  family  as  an  inveterate 
smoker.^  Late  on  the  afternoon  of  one 
gray  day  he  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Com- 


mon steps,  opposite  the  Somerset  Club, 
turning  his  tall,  stooping  figure  toward 
various  points  of  the  compass,  in  his 
effort  to  protect  his  cigar  from  the  wind. 
Already  half  a  dozen  matches  had  splut- 
tered and  gone  out.  A  man's  last  chance 
of  a  light  is  a    matter    for  anxiety,  and 
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Emory  felt  more  than  ordinary  interest  in 
his  last  match.  Indeed,  it  so  absorbed 
his  attention  that  not  until  he  had  struck 
the  light  was  he  made  aware  of  a  second 
presence  by  a  hand  which,  stretched 
suddenly  from  behind,  shut  off  a  violent 
gust.  The  flame  shot  up  clear  and 
effective.  He  drew  a  satisfying  puff  or 
two  and  turned,  expecting  to  greet  some 
old  acquaintance.  Instead,  across  the 
path,  and  directly  in  front  of  him  stood  a 
young  woman,  with  friendly  blue  eyes  and 
an  expression  which  said  as  plainly  as 
words  that  she  was  waiting  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

And  to  the  best  of  Emory's  recollec- 
tion he  had  never  seen  her  before.  He 
stared  back  at  her  accordingly  with  a 
good  deal  of  dismay,  feeling  that  one  of 
them  must  be  making  a  mistake,  and 
doubtless  that  one  was  himself,  —  that 
probably  her  name  ought  to  be  ready 
upon  his  lips.  There  was  something  so 
confident  about  the  serene  poise  with 
which  she  waited  for  him  to  speak  that 
his  embarrassment  grew  with  each  second. 
He  plunged  into  his  memory  for  men 
friends  who  might  have  wives  with  pale 
yellow  hair,  very  much  blown,  surmount- 
ed by  a  French  hat  in  lavenders  and 
pinks.  He  ran  over  in  his  mind  the 
younger  sisters  in  the  houses  where  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  going,  one  of  whom 
might,  by  a  miracle,  have  come  home 
from  school  developed  into  this  lovely 
woman. 

The  silence  emphasized  the  awkward- 
ness. If  he  did  not  know  her  it  was 
plain  that  the  fault  was  his,  and  that  he 
ought  to.  For  practical  purposes  it 
would  be  best  to  assume  that  he  did  rec- 
ognize her;  doubtless  her  identity  would 
be  fixed  in  conversation. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  found  voice  to  say, 
"  I  was  so  much  overwhelmed  to  find  you 
abetting  a  vice,  I  hadn't  graciousness  left 
to  thank  you." 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  understood  that 
I  approvedof  smoking,"  said  the  girl. 

"  Do  you,  really?  Most  women  are  so 
unpleasant  about  it  !  They  put  it  on  the 
ground  of  anxiety  for  one's  health,  but  I 
suspect  it's  for  their  own  window  cur- 
tains." 

The  girl  smiled. 


"  Shall  we  go  on?"  she  asked,  leading 
off,  with  her  head  turned  back  to  him 
over  her  fur-trimmed  collar. 

They  walked  a  few  steps  in  silence  ; 
then  she  began  again  :  "  Aren't  you  feel- 
ing well  to-day?  You  seem  a  little  ab- 
sent-minded. Don't  you  recall,  Brom- 
field,  that  we  have  been  all  over  this 
smoking  question  before?  " 

Emory  breathed  short  at  the  sound  of 
his  given  name.  A  new  suggestion  took 
form,  and  he  wondered  why  it  had  not 
entered  his  head  that  she  might  be  a  rela- 
tive—  one  of  the  little  Beacon  Hill  Brom- 
fields  grown  up.  He  had  not  visited 
these  cousins  since  before  his  college 
days  j  this  girl  was  one  of  them,  of 
course.  The  only  point  that  now  re- 
mained was  which  one.  As  a  child  Oc- 
tavia  had  been  the  lighter ;  he  deter- 
mined to  take  a  chance. 

uThat  was  so  long  ago,  Octavia." 

"Long  ago?"  she  repeated  argumen- 
tatively ;  then  with  a  suddenly  suspicious 
tone  she  exclaimed,  "Who  is  Octavia?" 

"  Why,  I  —  that  is,—  " 

"Who  is  Octavia?" 

Emory  lowered  his  eyes  and  colored  a 
dull  red  in  his  annoyance.  Whoever  this 
girl  might  be,  she  surely  had  no  right  to 
ask  him  such  purely  personal  questions. 
Yet  he  answered  humbly  enough  : 

"Octavia  is  —  my  cousin.  I  haven't 
seen  her  for  years.  You  —  somehow  you 
reminded  me  of  her." 

"Oh,"  said  the  girl,  "maybe  I  look 
queer  to  you  to-day  in  this  hat.  It's  a 
Virot  hat.  Do  you  like  it?  But  never 
mind  that.  I  had  to  know  about  Octavia, 
you  see,  because  when  I  caught  sight  of 
you  from  Aunt  Gardiner's  window,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  something  very  important, 
and  I  came  out  to  meet  you  at  once. 
Bramfield,  we  always  understand  each 
other.  We  have  a  great  deal  tempera- 
mentally in  common, —  don't  you  think 
so?" 

They  were  crossing  Charles  street,  and 
an  electric  car  helped  Emory  to  escape 
from  any  attempt  at  an  answer.  In  the 
Public  Garden  the  girl  immediately  took 
up  her  subject  again. 

"  I  think,  in  fairness  to  myself,  I  ought 
to  say,  to  begin  with,  that  I  have  had 
five  offers  of  marriage  \  there  was  even  a 
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German  baron  who  wanted  ridiculous 
settlements  —  but  that  isn't  really  rele- 
vant. What  I  wanted  to  say  is,  that  I 
am  going  to  surprise  you,  and  I  could 
make  myself  more  clear  if  you  wouldn't 
interrupt  me  in  that  annoying  way  you 
have  of  taking  the  words  out  of  one's 
mouth." 

Bromfield  had  heard  this  criticism  of 
himself  before.     He  stiffened  and  bowed. 

"  Of  course  I  am  in  a  trying  situation," 
she  continued,  "  and  I  feel  it  —  some. 
But  I  haven't  been  born  and  bred  in 
Boston  without  finding  out  that  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  point  of  view 
from  which  you  take  yourself.  Now  if  I 
were  taking  myself  from  my  grandmoth- 
er's point  of  view,  I  should  sink  right 
down  here  on  the  grass  and  die  of  proper 
shame.  But  I'm  not.  I'm  taking  myself 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  coming 
generations  of  Boston  girls.  Somebody 
must  always  be  a  pioneer.  Now  I  recog- 
nize, as  I  said,  that  we  belong  to  each 
other  temperamentally.  We  have  tasks 
and  inclinations  and  ideals  in  common. 
Your  only  fault  is  that  you  lack  force,  the 
strength  of  your  own  conviction.  We 
might  have  waited  ten  years  for  you  to 
say  this  to  me.  Now  if  you  care  for  me, 
we  can't  afford  to  wait  ten  years  for  hap- 
piness. Bromfield,  can  you  care  for 
me?" 

Emory  glanced  sideways  at  the  flushed, 
girlish  face ;  and  the  sight  of  it  checked 
any  unpleasant  suspicion  he  might  have 
harbored.  Whether  the  girl  was  sane  or 
not  he  was  unprepared  to  pronounce. 
Of  her  complete  good  faith  he  felt  posi- 
tive. But,  however  it  had  been  brought 
about,  his  position  was  not  easy.  The 
necessity  of  making  some  reply  forced 
him  to  speech. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  the  man  you 
think  lam-" 

"That  is  for  me  to  judge,  isn't  it," 
she  interrupted. 

"  What  I  mean  to  explain  is  that  I  am 
afraid  you  have  made  a  mistake.  I 
am  —  "  He  paused,  unable  to  tell  what 
he  was  relatively  to  her. 

They  had  left  the  Public  Garden,  and 
were  entering  Newbury  street,  in  front  of 
the  St.  Botolph  Club.  The  sight  of  two 
or  three  men  grouped  in  one  of  the  win- 


dows gave  him  a  fresh  sense  of  his  plight. 
"If  you  cannot  care,  please  be  frank," 
the  voice  at  his  side  was  saying.  "  We 
shall  be  friends  still ;  it  wouldn't  be  lib- 
eral minded  or  —  or  courteous,  to  hold 
it  against  each  other." 

Emory  wanted  to  make  some  answer, 
but  found  nothing  to  say.  All  at  once 
he  was  alive  to  the  fact  that  his  compan- 
ion had  tripped  on  the  curbing.  In- 
stinctively he  put  out  his  hand  to  save 
her;  he  even  clutched  at  her;  but  his 
fingers  went  through  the  velvet  cape  like 
a  mist.  There  was  a  "blurred  outline  for 
the  fraction  of  a  second,  and  then  he 
again  stood  alone. 

He  went  into  the  club,  more  from  force 
of  habit  than  because  he  had  any  object 
just  then  in  being  there.  The  group  at 
the  window  hailed  him  with  the  usual 
greetings,  and  he  joined  them,  wonder- 
ing whether  anything  singular  had  been 
noticed  in  his  approach.  He  waited, 
expecting  each  moment  some  allusion 
either  to  his  late  companion  or  his  gyra- 
tions on  the  sidewalk ;  but  the  conversa- 
tion turned  off  into  safe  channels  of  every 
day  gossip. 

"  Have  you  heard  that  the  Bradley- 
Whites  are  home  a  week?  "  inquired  one 
man. 

Emory  replied  absently  that  he  had 
not,  and  then  pulled  himself  together 
with  a  start  as  he  realized  that  he  had 
drunk  tea  with  young  Mrs.  Bradley-White 
only  the  previous  afternoon.  Presently 
somebody  brought  up  a  house-party  which 
Mrs.  Bowdoin  was  giving  at  her  Glouces- 
ter place  the  first  of  the  coming  month. 
Emory  admitted  without  enthusiasm  that 
he  was  to  be  among  the  guests. 

"As  such  things  go,"  commented  an 
elderly  man,  "  Mrs.  Bowdoin  will  be 
worth  while.  She  does  these  things  well 
—  and  I  hear  there  will  be  none  of  her 
own  people.  The  Bowdoin  connections 
are  all  stiffly  disagreeable.  The  Bradley- 
Whites  will  be  there,  and  that  young 
artist  who  painted  her  in  London,  and 
Miss  Hancock  and  her  married  sister. 
It  isn't  too  late  to  add  names  yet,  I  fancy. 
By  the  way,  I  saw  Miss  Hancock  in  Ge- 
neva. She  hasn't  lost  a  bit  of  color  by 
all  her  foreign  travel.  She's  the  typical 
Boston  girl  through  and  through  —  clear 
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eyes,     perfect     selt-possession,     decided 
opinions  —  and  a  good  nose." 

Emory  rose. 

11  Going,  Emory?  " 

"  I  must.     I  have  an  engagement." 

He  walked  the  streets  for  two  hours 
trying  to  work  out  what  had  happened  to 
him.  And  the  more  he  dwelt  on  his  ex- 
perience, the  more  unreal  and  elusive  it 
grew. 

Mrs.  Bowdoin  was  a  charming  hostess. 
She  offered  her  guests  plenty  of  amusing 
opportunities,  but  made  no  demands  be- 
fore her  dinner  hour.  On  the  subject  of 
dinner  punctuality,  tardy  people  said  she 
was  a  fanatic.  Emory  had  not  been  her 
friend  for  so  long  without  discovering 
this,  and  on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  he 
slipped  into  her  large,  square  hall  with  a 
general  feeling  of  not  being  firmly  put 
together.  It  was  evident  that  his  tardi- 
ness only  had  delayed  the  serving  of  the 
dinner.  Mrs.  Bowdoin  at  once  mar- 
shalled him  informally,  together  with  some 
eleven  other  men  and  women,  into  the 
dining-room. 

The  oyster  and  soup  courses  had  been 
gone  through,  and  he  was  just  settling 
down  comfortably  to  the  fish,  when  the 
woman  on  his  right  leaned  back,  and  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  girl  sitting  at 
the  end  of  the  table  by  the  host.  He 
looked  away  instantly,  and  then,  regard- 
less of  manners,  bent  well  over  his  plate 
in  order  to  see  her  again.  This  time 
their  eyes  met  squarely  —  and  there  was 
no  doubt  left  in  his  mind.  She  was  the 
girl  with  whom  he  had  crossed  the  Com- 
mon. He  noticed,  however,  that  the 
light  made  her  more  vivid ;  her  figure 
was  fuller,  her  hair  more  golden,  her  eyes 
more  blue.  He  would  have  liked  to  be- 
lieve himself  the  victim  of  an  optical 
delusion,  and,  in  fact,  told  himself  that 
he  would  see  an  eminent  optician  with- 
out delay.  But  all  the  while  he  was  con- 
vinced that  no  optical  delusion  ever 
talked  with  such  familiar  evenness  of 
tone.  He  ended  by  going  to  his  hostess, 
as  soon  as  the  men  had  joined  the  ladies, 
and  asking  to  be  presented.  Mrs.  Bow 
doin  went  through  the  brief  formality, 
"Miss  Hancock,  —  Mr.  Emory,"  and 
left  them. 

From  the   first  Emory  had  felt   intui- 


tively that  their  meeting  was  to  be  that 
of  strangers.  Whatever  his  curiosity 
might  be  about  the  way  in  which  she  had 
left  him,  and  which,  until  he  saw  her 
again  in  the  flesh,  had  almost  led  him  to 
believe  in  the  supernatural,  he  recog- 
nized that,  by  all  the  instincts  of  cour- 
tesy, he  was  bound  to  ignore  what  he  now 
concluded  had  been  a  sentimental  freak. 

Miss  Hancock  was  apparently  ready  to 
meet  him  more  than  half  way  in  this. 
She  guided  their  talk  safely  into  topics  of 
foreign  travel  and  art ;  in  fact  she  chatted 
so  naturally  that  Emory  found  himself 
almost  wholly  forgetting  the  past  in  the 
present. 

The  next  morning,  when  they  were 
told  off  to  the  back  seat  of  the  T-cart,  it 
was  the  same.  And  so  gradually  he  came 
to  dwell  less  and  less  on  the  Common 
episode,  until  one  afternoon  when  he  ran 
across  Miss  Hancock  in  the  gun  room, 
reading,  he  remembered  all  of  a  sudden 
that  in  effect  he  had  once  refused  to  marry 
her.  As  he  now  turned  it  over  in  his 
mind,  such  imbecility  appeared  impossi- 
ble, incredible,  —  brutal.  Whatever  the 
result,  he  decided  to  apologize  on  the 
spot. 

"Miss  Hancock,"  he  began,  "  I  want 
to  tell  vou  how  good  you  have  been  to 
me." 

"  That  isn't  always  a  safe  thing  to  say 
to  a  woman ;  it  almost  puts  her  on  her 
guard  against  being  better." 

"  Oh,  please  don't  take  me  up  so 
sharply.  Try  to  forget  there  ever  was  a 
time  before  the  last  few  days  —  that  is, 
afterward.  First,  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  —  that  I  love  you,  —  and  have  al- 
ways loved  you ;  and  then  —  I  want  to 
ask  you  to  forget  that  I  was  such  a  fool 
as  not  to  know  it  that  day,  —  the  day  V 
first  met  you.  Can't  you  forget  it, 
Ellen?" 

"  I  didn't  notice  that  you  showed  any 
antipathy  for  me  when  we  first  met,"  re- 
turned Miss  Hancock,  coloring  but  self- 
possessed. 

"Antipathy?  No,  of  course  not.  But 
I  was  pretty  well  cut  up.  I  wasn't  clear- 
headed enough  to  see  how  brave  and  true 
you  were  —  and  it  was  so  unusual  —  and 
the  public  place." 

"The  public  place?" 
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"  Weil,  the  Common  isn't  quite  private." 

"The  Common,  Mr.  Emory?" 

"  Why,  yes,  the  Common.     Was  it  not 

right  at  the  foot  of  the   Common   steps 

that    you    met    me?     It    was    just    three 

weeks  ago  yesterday,  was  it  not?  " 

"  But  —  my  good  Mr.  Emory  —  I  don't 
understand  —  at  all.  How  could  I  have 
met  you  three  weeks  ago,  when  we  were 
only  off  the  Fusiyama  ten  days  ago?  " 

Emory  said  to  himself  that  if  she 
wanted  to  keep  up  this  little  fiction  it  was 
certainly  a  harmless  deceit,  since  she  must 
know  that  he  was  not  deceived  by  it ;  and 
at  all  events,  it  was  a  delicate  way  of 
settling  the  subject  forever. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said.  "1 
was  mistaken  in  speaking ;  and  anyway 
it  is  of  no  importance.  I  have  met  you, 
which  vis  the  main  thing — and," — he 
took  Miss  Hancock's  hand  and  gently 
drew  her  out  into  the  gathering  twilight 
on  the  piazza. 

Emory  went  down  one  morning,  a 
couple  of  months  later,  to  meet  his  cousin, 
the  literary  Bromfield  of  the  family, 
who  had  just  landed.  As  the  brougham 
rolled  up  Beacon  Street,  the  two  men 
having  got  through  the  preliminary  in- 
quiries about  their  mutual  welfare,  Emory 
leaned  forward  and  pointed  out  a  narrow 
brown  stone  house. 

"Mrs.  Hunnewell  took  the  Baker's 
house  this  season,"  he  said,  "and  I  had 
better  tell  you  now  that  my  engagement 
to  her  sister  was  announced  last  week.  I 
should  have  written  before,  only  Miss 
Hancock  was  a  bit  particular  about  having 
it  kept  to  ourselves." 

"  Man  alive  !  You  engaged  to  Miss 
Hancock  !  My  dear  fellow,  my  congrat- 
ulations,—  my  warmest!  You  needn't 
tell  me  anything  about  Miss  Hancock.  I 
knew  her  in  Paris, —  saw  a  great  deal  of 
her  in  Paris  just  before  she  sailed." 
"So  she  said." 

"  She  took  an  earlier  steamer  if  I  re- 
member, in  order  to  get  here  for  a  house 
party,  or  something  of  the  sort,  —  the 
Fusiyama,  if  I  remember." 

Emory  recalled  the  careful  deception 
which  Miss  Hancock  even  now  kept  up 
about  her  arrival  on  the  Fusiyama. 

"Was  it  the  Fusiyama??"  he  replied 
discreetly. 


"  Yes,  —  and  upon  my  soul,  I  seem  to 
have  had  a  sort  of  premonition  about 
this.  Speaking  of  her  sailing  reminds 
me  of  it.  To  show  you  how  delighted  I 
am,  let  me  tell  you  that  I've  actually 
thought  of  how  well  suited  you  are  to 
each  other.  I  remember  sitting  in  my 
room  one  night  about  ten  days  before  she 
left  Paris.  I'd  been  seeing  her  party 
pretty  steadily,  and  I  wondered  if  you'd 
meet  her  over  here,  and  whether  perhaps 
you  wouldn't  —  well,  I  can't  say  marry 
—  I  didn't  really  think  you'd  make  the 
effort  to  propose.  By  Jove,  I  believe  I 
'  held  you  in  the  thought '  of  this,  as  they 
say.  It  all  comes  back  to  me.  I  held  a 
regular  imaginary  conversation  between 
you  and  Miss  Hancock.  I  reversed 
things,  though,  and  had  her  propose  to 
you  at  the  end  of  a  six  month's  acquaint- 
ance. I  needn't  have  troubled  myself,  I 
see,  —  you  didn't  wait  six  months.  Upon 
my  word,  I  didn't  think  you  had  the  '  go 
in  and  win '  in  you.  The  truth  is,  I 
gloated  over  the  shock  it  would  give  you 
to  be  made  love  to  by  a  woman  —  if  any- 
thing could  rouse  you,  I  said  to  myself, 
that  would." 

"Did  you,  indeed?"  said  Bromfield 
dryly.  "  Isn't  it  a  pity  that  this  was  only 
in  your  imagination?     I  suppose  —  " 

Emory  stopped,  struck  by  a  sudden 
suggestion. 

"You  suppose,"  went  on  the  elder 
man,  "  that  you've  missed  a  sensation.  I 
shouldn't  wonder.  I  made  the  proposal 
picturesque,  anyhow.  I  had  you  walking 
across  the  Common."  . 

Emory  said  nothing ;  but  that  night,  as 
the  literary  Bromfield  was  shaving,  his 
cousin  appeared  in  his  dressing-room. 

"Look  here,"  he  demanded.  "  I  want 
to  ask  you  one  question.  Take  it  serious- 
ly. Do  you  believe  in  the  power  of  mind 
waves  to  produce  effects?  " 

The  literary  Bromfield  screwed  up  one 
side  of  his  face  to  keep  on  the  lather. 

"Eh?"  he  said. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  the  power  of  mind 
waves?  " 

"  Well,  I  belong  to  the  psychical  soci- 
ety. I  can't  say  that  I  ever  saw  the  thing 
work  out  myself." 

Emory  regarded  him  solemnly,  while 
he  plastered  his  chin. 


ART'S    DELAY. 

By  Anthony  P.  De  Freitas. 

TO  Art's  delay  the  world  doth  owe 
Some  gems  of  written  words  that  glow 
With  living  lustre  on  the  face, 
All  polished  to  a  fitting  grace 
A  lucid  radiance  to  show, 

Some  tinkle  on  the  hearing  low 
Like  sunset  bells  across  the  snow, 
For  writers  ceded  pause  and  space 
To  Art's  delay. 

But  in  our  time  swift  pens  bestow 

No  labored  touch  on  thoughts  that  grow 

In  hurried  throng,  in  eager  race 

To  glut  the  venal  market-place. 
Ah  !  could  we  yield  as  long  ago 
To  Art's  delay. 


A   FRONTIER   ARMY    POST. 

By  Price    Collier. 


HE  Army  Post  on  the 
frontier  is  a  very  indefi- 
nite factor  in  American 
civilization  to  the  New 
England  man  or  woman. 
Short  paragraphs  in  the 
newspapers  announcing 
the  retirement  of  this  officer,  the  transfer 
of  that,  and  the  promotion  of  another, 
comprise  our  army  bulletins.  It  is  only 
when  the  Mexican  turns  bandit  or  the 
Indian  goes  astray,  and  our  troops  take 
the  field,  that  we  begin  to  learn  -some- 
thing of  their  doings  and  of  their  value 
as  a  weapon  of  defence. 

The  hard-drinking,  gambling,  swearing 
trooper  of  other  days  is  no  longer  more 
than  a  figure  out  of  the  mythology  of  the 
prairies.  No  doubt  the  spirit  of  Athos, 
Porthos  and  Aramis  exists  still,  and  many 
a  young  officer  of  the  United  States  cav- 
alry has  rivalled  the  feats  of  arms  and 
horsemanship  of  Charles  O'Malley ;    but 


in  our  quiet,  commercial  New  England 
we  know  little  of  the  hardships,  the  ad- 
ventures and  the  daring  of  our  troops 
stationed  upon  the  western  plains. 

Sydney  Smith  described  his  country 
parish  as  being  "  fifteen  miles  from  a 
lemon,"  using  the  gastronomic  illustra- 
tion that  would  most  readily  appeal  to 
his  London  friends.  Fort  Niobrara  is  a 
good  many  miles  from  any  of  the  delica- 
cies dear  to  the  gourmand.  It  is  some 
four  miles  from  the  little  town  of  Valen- 
tine, Nebraska,  a  station  on  the  Fremont, 
Elkhorn  and  Missouri  Valley  Railroad. 
The  fort  so-called  is  an  enclosure  in  the 
centre  of  a  United  States  military  reser- 
vation eight  miles  square,  and  is  deemed 
an  important  post  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  only  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the  Rose 
Bud  Indian  agency,  and  140  miles  from 
the  Pine  Ridge  agency,  which  are  the 
two  largest  Indian  reservations  in  the 
United  *"  States.       At    this    garrison    are 
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stationed  the  headquarters,  staff  and  band, 
six  troops  of  the  Sixth  cavalry,  and  two 
companies  of  the  Eighth  infantry.  Col- 
onel David  S.  Gordon  of  the  Sixth  cav- 
alry is  the  commandant  of  the  garrison. 
He  is  a  soldierly-looking  gentleman,  who 
has  worn  the  shoulder  straps  of  an  officer 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and,  besides 
camping  in  the  battlefields  Of  the  rebellion, 
has  camped  all  over  this  Western  country 
from  Texas  to  Oregon.  Under  him  are 
officers  who  have  chased  Mexicans  and 
Indians,  who  have  followed  on  the  trail 
•of  Geronimo  and  Sitting  Bull,  who  have 
been  frozen  on  the  plains  of  the  North, 
and  choked  with  the  dust,  and  tanned  by 
the  roasting  sun  of  the  Alkali  Plains  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  It  was  from 
this  garrison  that  the  troops  were  hurried 
to  quell  the  outbreak  of  the  Sioux  during 
the  winter  of  1890-91  and  both  Lieu- 
tenants Cheever  and  Howze  of  the  Sixth 
cavalry  won  at  that  time  that  very  rare 
medal  of  honor  that  has  been  conferred 
only  some  eighty  times  since  1863  upon 
either  officers  or  enlisted  men.  "  For 
t)ravery  in  the  field"  are  the  talismanic 
words  engraved  upon  the  back  of  this 
small    medal,   which    is    made    from   the 


brass  of  captured  cannon ;  but  those 
words  mean  a  whole  heaven  of  pride  to 
the  possessor,  and  a  hell  of  bullets  and 
shrieking  Sioux,  a  thundering  of  hoofs,  a 
flashing  of  sabres,  shouts  of  encourage- 
ment and  groans  of  pain,  the  Indians 
put  to  flight  and  the  victors  dismounting 
to  count  the  cost  in  killed  and  wounded. 
It  is  not  always  so,  however ;  Custer  and 
his  men  surrounded  and  killed  in  1876, 
and  poor  Lieutenant  Casey  shot  in  the 
back  and  killed  by  a  Sioux  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign  of  1890-91  are 
well-remembered  examples  of  the  prow- 
ess and  of  the  treachery  of  the  Indians. 

See  these  Indians  lounging  about  the 
Trader's  store,  begging  for  tobacco  or 
coffee,  or  jogging  over  the  hills  on  their 
ponies,  one  would  think  them  a  species 
of  Occidental  lazzaroni ;  but  let  their 
supplies  run  short,  let  their  Medicine 
Men  madden  them  with  stories  of  the 
deeds  of  their  fathers,  let  their  dances 
become  more  and  more  frequent  and 
furious,  —  and  what  with  the  sneers  of 
the  squaws  at  their  fighting  powers,  and 
the  intoxication  wrought  by  dreams  of 
battle  and  victory,  and  these  same  pic- 
turesque beggars  become  as  wild  beasts, 
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subtle,  crafty,  cruel,  enured  to  hardship, 
swift  to  appear  and  to  disappear,  know- 
ing the  country  as  do  the  wolves  and 
birds,  and  armed  almost  to  a  man  with 
Winchester  or  Springfield  carbine. 

General  Miles,  after  the  campaign  of 
1S90-91,  wrote  that  the  Indians  had 
been  disarmed,  and  while  the  newspapers 
were  comforting  the  East  with  this  assur- 
ance, the  Indians  were  marching  back  to 
their  reservations  with  their  rifles  across 
their  saddle-bows.  It  is  as  nonsensical 
to  talk  of  disarming  the  Indian  as  it  is  to 
talk  of  putting  salt  on  a  sparrow's  tail. 
They  "  cache "  their  arms  at  the  first 
intimation  of  a  search,  and  an  army  of 
half  a  million  men  might  tramp  over 
these  prairies  and  through  the  sinuosi- 
ties, chasms  and  abysses  of  the  impossi- 
ble Bad  Lands  in  vain  to  find  them. 
These  frontier  posts  serve  as  picket  guards 
posted  near  the  Indians,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  defend  the  fast-advancing 
line  of  civilization  from  murder  and 
rapine. 

The  civilian  is  very  apt  to  think  that 
the  soldier's  whole  duty  is  fighting,  and 
wonders  not  a  little  what  occupies  his 
time  and  energies  in  times  of  peace.  A 
visitor  to  Fort  Niobrara  comes  away,  how- 
ever, with  the  impression  that  war  is  only 
after  all  the  avocation  of  the  soldier ;  for 
from  "  Reveille  "  until  "  Taps  "  there  is  a 
never-ceasing  round  of  duties  for  both 
officers  and  men  :  guard-mounting  in  the 
morning,  inspection  of  quarters,  in-door 
drill  when  the  weather  is  cold,  —  and 
cold  out  here,  be  it  said,  means  from  ten 
to  fifty  degrees  below  zero  —  horse  exer- 
cise, or  perhaps  a  mounted  drill  for  the 
cavalry,  "  Stables,"  —  the  term  used  for 
the  hour  when  the  horses  are  groomed 
under  the  direction  of  an  officer,  —  the 
signing  and  transferring  of  innumerable 
papers  relating  to  quartermaster,  com- 
missary, ordinance  and  administrative 
matters,  classes  in  tactics  and  a  lyceum 
system  in  other  branches  of  martial  learn- 
ing for  the  officers,  a  school  for  the  en- 
listed men  and  their  children,  all  requir- 
ing constant  study,  in  addition  to  this, 
every  officer  before  promotion  must  go 
before  an  examining  board  and  pass  an 
examination  that  is  becoming  year  by 
year    more     rigid,    so     that     the     soldier 


"  brave  com  me  son  epee  et  bete  comme  son 
cJieval"  is  no  longer  possible.  These 
and  other  details  of  daily  routine  make 
these  army  posts  seem  rather  like  great 
bureaux  of  commerce  or  finance,  with 
the  clerks  booted,  spurred,  and  with 
clanking  sabres  at  their  heels.  From  the 
first  notes  of  the  "  Reveille"  "  in  the  morn- 
ing till  "Taps"  sound  at  night  it  seems 
as  if  the  trumpets  were  sounding  for  one 
and  another  duty  every  half  hour  through 
the  day.  To  the  Philistine,  however,  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  care,  responsibility 
and  monotony  of  the  life  here,  the  whole 
scene  constantly  changing  and  offering  a 
novelty  every  hour  or  so  is  delightful 
enough. 

The  post  at  Fort  Niobrara  is  largely 
made  up  of  cavalry,  and  only  the  bugles 
are  used  for  the  different  calls.  The 
bright,  quick  notes  of  the  "  Reveille," 
the  comfort-bearing  sounds  of  the  "  Fa- 
tigue Call,"  the  rattle  of  the  "Assembly," 
and  the  mournfully  prolonged  tones  of 
"Taps"  serve  as  refrains  for  the  recur- 
ring duties.  There  is  a  poetry  in  the  life 
that  even  the  most  hardened  old  warrior 
feels.  "Taps"  he  has  heard  sounded 
over  the  grave  of  many  a  comrade,  and 
ever  and  again  it  awakens  memories  that 
are  hard  to  down.  He  has  heard  it  at 
West  Point,  when  his  pulses  were  still 
dancing  to  the  tune  of  the  last  waltz  ;  he 
has  heard  it  out  here  on  the  prairies  over 
the  grave  of  a  brother  officer  left  dead 
with  a  few  feet  of  sand  heaped  over  him 
where  his  hasty  grave  was  made ;  he  has 
heard  it  faintly  as  he  lay  in  his  tent 
buried  in  one  of  those  awful  snow  and 
wind  storms,  hundreds  of  miles  out  on 
the  plains,  with  a  few  troopers  and  their 
beasts  for  company ;  and  to  him  it  has 
the  wail  of  death  and  the  sigh  of  mourn- 
ing in  it,  —  and  many  a  man  closes  his 
book,  takes  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and 
strides  to  the  window  to  look  out  upon 
the  deserted  Parade  Ground  when  he 
hears  that  sad  "  Good-night,"  "  Good- 
night," of  the  soldier,  sounded  in  the 
distance.  It  has  been  good-night  to 
hope,  good-night  to  love,  good-night  to 
life,  for  many  a  brave  fellow,  and  with 
the  notes  are  entwined  associations  that 
sometimes  send  civilian  as  well  as  soldier 
to   bed   with  a  heaving  about  the  chest 
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and  a  moisture  in  the 
eye.  For  "  good- 
bye "  to  anything  is 
a  sad  ordeal,  even 
though  it  be  only 
good-bye  to  a  dreary 
day  that  is  dead,  and 
a  man  comes  to  be- 
lieve that  even, "  der 
rich  rcgiert,  ist 
(nicht)  riut  zufall 
fertig. ' ' 

Such  a  life  as  this, 
when  any  day  may 
summon  a  man  to 
pack  up  his  tent,  his 
blankets  and  his  few 
camp  comforts,  to 
set  out  on  a  march 
across  the  plains  to 
face  all  kinds  of  ter- 
rors by  night  and 
pestilences  by  day, 
must  necessarily 
produce  its  effect 
upon  the  character. 
But  these  officers 
maintain  a  cheery 
optimism  and  give 
themselves  with  a 
certain  vim,  as  might 
be  expected,  to  such 
comforts  and  hap- 
piness as  their  en- 
vironment affords. 
The  quarters  of  two 
or  three  young  offi- 
cers with  which  we 
are  familiar,  with 
boots  and  spurs, 
sabres  and  revolvers, 
caps  and  cloaks  in 
every  corner,  tobac- 
co and  instruments 
for    its    comfortable 

inhalation  and  exhalation  strewn  about  on 
tables  and  desks,  a  profusion  A  photo- 
graphs of  various  gauze-girdled  girls  of 
the  Ballet  perched  heie  and  there  on 
mantel  and  book  shelf,  and  an  uncom- 
promising atmosphere  of  bachelordom 
throughout,  is  something  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. And  though  one  hears  the  chant 
in  it  of  "  I've  got  no  wife  to  bother  my 
life,  no  lover  to  prove  untrue,"  there  re- 
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main?  still  something  of  the  loneliness 
that  is  always  present  where  a  woman's 
care  is  lacking.  Such  quarters  remind 
one  of  a  Junior's  room  at  college,  touched 
up  with  a  certain  flavor  of  earnestness 
and  battle.  But  there  is  a  certain  pathos 
about  it  all.  Men  are  much  alike  the 
world  over,  and  there  are  men  here,  too, 
with  their  dreams  and  their  regrets,  with 
their   hopes   and    their   losses,    and   with 
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lines  here  and  there  on  their  faces,  that 
bespeak  other  tragedies  than  those  of 
war,  their  carelessness  of  the  pettiness  of 
ethics  masks  often  enough,  as  in  the  case 
of  men  of  the  world  everywhere,  a  very 
tender  love  of  home,  a  very  fervent  re- 
spect  for  purity  and  constancy  in  women, 
and  for  straightforwardness  and  courage 
in  men.  If  there  is  something  more  of 
profanity  hereabouts  than  one  hears  in 
Boston  clubs,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  to  men  who  deal  with  the  Redskin 
and  the  army  mule,  profanity  to  awe  the 
one  and  to  stimulate  the  other  is  merely 


Sergeant  of  Infantry  in  Heavy  Marching  Order 

an  accepted  patois,  more  harmful  rhetor- 
ically than  morally. 

To  the  uninitiated  it  comes  as  a  sur- 
prise that  the  uniforms  of  both  the  offi- 
cers   and  the   men  of   our  armv  are    so 


picturesque.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tions are  all  taken  from  life  ;  they  give  a 
cavalry  officer  in  full-dress  uniform,  a 
cavalry  officer  in  undress  uniform  mounted, 
and  another  unmounted  ;  an  officer  of 
infantry  in  cap  and  overcoat,  and  a  ser- 
geant of  infantry  in  heavy  marching  order, 
each  exact  in  every  detail  as  they  were 
drawn  under  the  eyes  of  the  officers 
themselves.  A  squadron  of  cavalry,  with 
the  waving  yellow  plumes  of  the  officers, 
with  the  carbines  hanging  from  the 
saddles,  and  the  drawn  sabres  flashing  in 
this  marvelously  clear  atmosphere,  makes 
a  picture  worthy  of  compari- 
son with  some  of  the  crack 
cavalry  regiments  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  Even 
the  undress  uniforms,  with 
the  slouch  hat  and  service- 
able blouse,  with  leggins  for 
the  infantry  and  boots  for  the 
cavalry,  look  business  -  like, 
and  give  both  men  and  offi- 
cers the  air  of  being  prepar- 
ed for  the  work  required  of 
them  on  these  dreary  plains  ; 
and  effectiveness,  whether  it 
be  in  the  spigot  of  a  bath-tub 
or  in  the  uniform  of  a  soldier, 
always  conveys  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  to  the  eyes 
through  the  brain  :  the  im- 
pression given  of  being  able 
to  do  what  one  sets  out  to 
do  is  good  art,  whether  it  be 
the  Farnese  Hercules  or  the 
Springfield  carbine  that  is  the 
instrument  to  convey  that 
impression. 

In  the  summer  months 
much  of  the  time  of  both 
officers  and  men  is  taken  up 
with  target  practice.  No 
body  of  soldiers  in  the  world 
are  so  proficient  as  marksmen 
as  are  those  of  our  army. 
There  are  two  months  of 
target  practice,  with  an  extra 
month  of  pistol  practice  for 
the  cavalry.  The  Springfield  carbine  and 
rifle  are  used,  and  the  firing  is  done  at  a 
bull's-eye  target  at  200,  300,  500  and  600 
yards,  and  at  800  yards  for  sharp-shooters, 
and   in  addition  there   is  what  is  called 
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skirmish  firing.  In  the  skirmish  firing  a 
line  of  men  start  at  a  distance  of  600 
yards  from  a  line  of  silhouette  figures  in  sets 
of  three,  representing  a  man  lying  down, 
kneeling  and  standing,  each  man  having 
a  set  of  these  figures  at  which  he  fires. 
Five  halts  are  made  anywhere  between 
600  and  200  yards  from  the  figures,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  officer  in  com- 
mand. Each  halt  is  for  thirty  seconds, 
and  each  man  must  fix  his  sight  and 
fire  two  shots  at  each  halt.  The  men 
then  retreat  from  the  200-yards  mark 
to  the  600-yards  mark,  halting  again 
five  times  and  firing  two  shots  at  each 
halt.  This  teaches  men  to  judge  of 
distance  and  to  think  and  to  act 
quickly.  To  become  a  sharpshooter, 
a  man  must  make  a  total  of  500  with 
the  rifle  or  450  with  the  carbine.  He 
has  twenty  shots  each  at  the  bull's- 
eye  target,  at  200,  300,  500,  600,  and 
800  yards,  with  a  possible  total  of 
500,  and  two  skirmish  runs  with 
twenty  shots  each  with  a  possible 
total  of  200;  so  that  to  become  a 
sharpshooter  he  must  make  500  out 
of  a  possible  700  at  the  combined 
bull's-eye  target  and  skirmish  firing. 
The  newly-adopted  rifle  has  not  yet 
been  distributed  to  the  army.  What 
these  men  will  be  able  to  do  with  the 
new  gun,  which  is  of  smaller  calibre, 
but  which  throws  a  ball  two  miles  and 
a  half  and  shoots  600  or  700  yards 
without  any  trajectory  to  speak  of, 
leaving  almost  no  safety  -  ground  at 
that  distance,  it  is  hard  to  guess.  \ 
The  cost  per  man  for  ammunition, 
including  entire  course  of  practice 
and  competitions,  is  six  to  seven  dol- 
lars per  man,  —  this  being  exclusive 
of  the  wear  and  breakage  of  the  weapons, 
—  making  a  total  cost  for  the  whole 
army  of  about  $150,000  per  annum. 
The  American  army  is  small,  and  it  is 
easy  to  calculate  that  if  with  our  econ- 
omical management  of  the  army  it  costs 
thus  much  to  make  marksmen,  the  sum 
necessary  to  give  an  equal  amount  of 
target  practice  to  the  soldiers  of  Russia, 
Germany  or  France  would  be  enormous. 
It  is  well  within  the  limits  of  truth,  there- 
fore, to  affirm  that  the  American  army  to- 
day is   the  finest   body   of  marksmen  in 


the  world.  Indeed,  for  the  kind  of  fight- 
ing they  are  called  upon  to  do,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  any  sort  of  success  that  they 
should  be  good  marksmen.  The  Indians, 
Mexican  bandits  and  lawless  characters 
of  the  West  do  not  adopt  the  tactics 
either  in  defence  or  attack  of  a  European 


Cavalry  Officer  in  Undress  Uniform. 

army,  and  to  be  able  to  judge  distance 
accurately,  to  elevate  the  sight  of  the  gun 
properly,  and  to  fire  quickly  are  essential 
to  any  warlike  dealings  with  such  enemies. 
During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Proc- 
tor as  Secretary  of  War,  the  army,  at 
least  in  its  own  estimation,  suffered  con- 
siderably. Among  other  innovations,  Mr. 
Proctor  carried  out  the  project  of  making 
soldiers  of  the  Indians,  —  and  since 
March,  1891,  we  have  had  Indians  as 
soldiers.  The  law  says  that  there  shall 
be    one    Indian    troop    for    every    white 
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regiment  of  cavalry,  and  one  Indian  com- 
pany for  every  white  regiment  of  infantry. 
These  Indians  make  fairly  good  soldiers, 
but  they  are  useless  in  case  of  war  with 
the  Indians  of  their  own  nation.  No 
officer  would  dare  charge  upon  Sioux 
enemies  with  Sioux  troopers  behind  him, 
or  against  Apache  enemies  with  Apache 
troopers  behind  him,  for  if  he  did,  ex- 
perience   has    shown   that   he   would  fall 


with  more  bullets  in  his  back 
than  in  his  breast.  Strange 
to  say,  too,  the  Indians  can- 
not shoot  as  well  as  the  whites. 
At  long  range  shooting  they 
are  greatly  inferior ;  and  it  is 
just  this  ability  to  kill  at  500, 
600,  and  even  800  yards  that 
has  made  the  white  soldier 
superior  to  the  Indian.  The 
Indians  were  put  into  the 
army  in  order  that  the  army 
might  assist  in  civilizing 
them ;  and  although  this  is 
good  for  the  Indian,  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  use  our  already 
sadly  overworked  little  army 
as  a  kindergarten  for  its  worst 
enemies.  In  case  of  another 
campaign  against  the  Sioux, 
the  Sioux  in  the  army  would 
return  to  their  own  people 
and  aid  them  with  the  valu- 
able knowledge  they  have  ac- 
quired of  the  methods,  pre- 
cautions, and  stratagems  of 
the  white  soldiers. 

Of  Troop  L  of  the  Sixth 
Cavalry,  which  is  composed 
of  Indians  of  the  Sioux 
nation,  there  is  little  to  be 
said  that  is  not  favorable. 
They  are  stationed  at  Fort 
Niobrara.  They  are  easily 
disciplined  and  make  good 
cavalrymen,  but  the  danger 
in  the  system  lies  in  the  fact 
that  all  they  have  learned 
may  some  day  be  put  to  ac- 
count in  battle  against  their 
own  teachers. 

Of  the  general  character 
of  the  officers  and  men  at 
these  army  posts  it  is  danger- 
ous for  the  occasional  visitor 
to  speak,  for  it  would  be  necessary  to  live 
some  time  with  them  to  give  a  fair  all-round 
analysis  of  character.  That  they  are  graci- 
ous and  graceful  hosts  no  one  who  has  par- 
taken of  their  hospitality  can  deny.  But 
a  week's  intercourse  with  any  body  of 
men  is  not  sufficient  to  make  any  but  the 
superficial  willing  to  attempt  a  categorical 
statement.  The  general  verdict,  however, 
among  the   officers  themselves,  candidly 
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given,  is  that  the  moral  tone  of  the 
army  was  never  so  high  as  now.  There 
has  been  some  adverse  criticism  and  some 
vehement  comment  by  the  fanatics  anent 
the  new  arrangement  which  puts  the 
"  Canteen  "  under  the  control  of  the  offi- 
cers in  each  post.  The  "Canteen,"  be 
it  said,  is  the  military  name  for  the  store 
at  each  army  post,  where  articles  useful 
to  the  soldiers  are  sold,  and  where  beer  is 
also  sold  at  specified  hours  of  the  day. 
The  argument  in  favor  of  this  system  is 
that  the  profits  now  go  to  the  soldiers 
themselves,  and  are  distributed  pro  rata 
among  the  different  company  messes 
and  used  for  the  purchase  of  such  ad- 
ditional delicacies  for  the  table  as  the 
men  may  prefer.  The  profits  of  the 
Canteen  at  Fort  Niobrara  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1892,  were  #5,371.33* 
and  this  profit  was  used  as  indicated 
above,  for  the  purchase  of  food.  It 
would  seem  on  the  face  of  it,  therefore, 
that  this  method  accrued  to  the  benefit 
of  the  men.  The  chief  reasonable  ob- 
jection to  the  system  is  that  it  puts  still 
another  burden  upon  one  or  more  of  the 
officers  at  each  post ;  but  that  the  army 
?c  .  "hole  should  profit  by  the  sale  of 
jer  ,  ">  its  own  men  is  not,  except  in  the 
eyes  ot  the  acrid  prohibitionist,  an  of- 
fense against  good  morals.  Certainly 
this  is  preferable  to  the  alternative  of 
driving  men  into  the  lugubrious  saloons 
of  a  frontier  town.  But  no  class  of 
men,  except  perhaps  the  clergy,  are 
so  fortunate  as  army  men,  in  that  their 
defects  are   glaringly   conspicuous.,  while 


their  virtues  are  much  less  often  ap- 
parent. The  greater  part  of  the  time 
they  are  cooped  up  in  small  army  posts, 
most  of  them  far  away  from  civilized 
companionship  and  burdened  with  the 
monotonous  duties  of  an  almost  bureau- 
cratic system  of  details  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  conduct  of  the  clerical  affairs 
of  their  post.  The  patience,  cheerful- 
ness and  accuracy  with  which  this  work 
is  done  are  unheralded,  while  the  mis- 
chievous pranks  of  a  young  officer  on 
leave,  or  the  escapade  of  a  man  spending 
a  night  in  one  of  these  frontier  towns, 
are  related  at  length.  That  these  men 
are  bound  at  any  momont  to  leave  wife 
and  children  and  all  comforts  behind  and 
make  of  themselves  targets  for  the  treach- 
erous malice  of  the  Indian,  to  camp  for 
months  at  a  time  in  the  burning  sand  or 
in  the  snow  of  these  great  oceans  of 
prairie,  to  live  perhaps  for  days  on  bacon 
and  hardtack,  or  to  push  along  the  trail 
of  an  escaping  enemy  at  the  rate  of  forty 
miles  a  day,  and  often  more,  over  a  coun- 
try that  only  mountain-sheep,  wolves  and 
Apaches  can  traverse  with  safety,  —  all 
these  dangers,  discomforts  and  hardships 
are  too  often  forgotten. 

We  do  not  as  a  nation  take  much  pride 
or  interest  in  our  army.  In  the  West, 
where  of  late  the  army  has  done  so  much 
for  the  safety  and  progress  of  the  people, 
they  are  neither  financially  or  politically 
powerful  enough  to  bring  these  services 
into  public  prominence ;  while  in  the 
East  very  little  is  known  of  the  regular 
army,    and   such   military  enthusiasm    as 
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exists  is  properly  enough  lavished  upon 
the  militia.  But  no  nation  aets  wisely  in 
putting  all  its  emphasis  upon  the  amiable 
virtues  and  little  or  none  upon  the  heroic 
virtues.  There"  is  more  than  ever  need 
of  the  military  Spartan,  with  his  habits 
of  trained  obedience,  his  courage,  and 
his  physical  endurance,  in  these  days 
when  the  philanthropic  Laodicean,  with 
his  theories  and  his  cheque-book,  plays 
such  a  prominent  role.  A  nation  does 
much  to  cultivate  the  feline  and  the  fem- 
inine in  its  youth  when  it  omits  to  keep 


them  in  mind  of  the  fact  that  it  often 
requires  quite  as  valuable  attributes  of 
character  to  track  down  a  treacherous 
and  malicious  savage  as  to  pray  over  and 
convert  a  drunkard.  The  army  has  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  physical  status  ;  and 
were  there  no  physical  disturbance  to  put 
down  by  force,  there  are  always  the  temp- 
tations to  an  epicure  luxury  and  a  sloth- 
ful selfishness  to  be  guarded  against  by 
the  examples  of  men  whose  profession  is 
one  requiring  endurance  and  physical 
courage. 
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TILL  stands  the  ancient  meeting-house 
Upon  the  village  green, 
And  white  above  the  circling  trees 
The  belfry  tower  is  seen. 


Uncolored  through  the  simple  panes 
The  common  sunlight  pours, 

No  Gothic  arches  spring  above 
The  latched  and  painted  doors. 

Their  thresholds  witness  to  the  tread 

Of  feet  long  since  at  rest 
In  yonder  field  of  moss-grown  slates 

With  Bible-texts  impressed. 

Xo  more  at  rise  and  set  of  sun 
Is  heard  the  numbered  toll 

That  spoke  to  all  the  country  round 
The  passing  of  a  soul : 

Yet  still  with   every  new-born  week 

Across  the  meadows  fair, 
And  over  all  the  upland   farms 

Sounds  the  old  call  to  prayer. 

I  walked  again  the  village  street 
By  absence  made  more  dear; 

That  summer  Sunday  held  the  bloom 
And  fragrance  of  the  year. 

I  followed  with  the  worshippers, 
The  ancient  house  within; 


For  me,  with  all  I  saw  and  heard 
Was  mingled  what  had  been. 

Far  deeper  than  the  sermon's  thought, 
Above  the  words  of  prayer, 

Sweeter  than  hymn  and  organ's  breath, 
My  soul's  communion  there  ! 

For  memory  had  new-kindled  love, 
And  love  had  quickened  faith; 

I  lived  that  hour  within  a  world 
That  knew  not  change  and  death. 

In  vain  the  pride  of  ritual  art, 
The  pomps  of  worship,  vain; 

The  village  meeting-house  may  shame 
The  incense-breathing  fane ! 

The  inward  more  than  outward  is, 

The  soul  than  any  shrine; 
Alone  can  living  love  and  trust 

The  altar  make  divine. 

Long  may  the  ancient  meeting-house 
Rise  from  the  village  green, 

And  over  all  the  country  round 
Its  belfried  tower  be  seen : 

Still  may  the  call  to  praise  and  prayer 
I5e  heard  each  Sunday  morn, 

And  bind  in  growing  faith  the  past 
With  ages  yet  unborn  ! 
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LD  MOTHER  RIGBY 
was  so  well  pleased  with 
her  scarecrow  that  she 
decided  to  let  him  take 
a  pull  or  two  at  her 
pipe  and  send  him  into 
the  world  with  a  mouthful  of  "  senti- 
ments," to  seek  his  fortune  "among  the 
other  men  of  straw."  And  so  out  into 
the  world  went  Feathertop,  and  for  a 
time  he  prospered  (as  those  who  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  devil  are  apt  to 
do)  ;  and  he  would  doubtless  have  con- 
tinued to  prosper  but  for  the  sudden 
awakening  of  a  spark  of  divine  sympathy 
in  his  breast :  a  fact  which,  at  the  first 
glance,  remembering  the  implication  of 
the  title  of  this  paper,  scarcely  makes  my 
point.  But  this  is  one  of  those  subtle 
legal  concessions  that  are  made  in  court 
to  show  a  catholic  spirit,  and  surprise  the 
Bench  with  the  force  and  lucidity  of  one's 
argument  in  contrast.  Old  Mother  Rigby 
could  easily  handle  a  bundle  of  rags  and 
straw  invested  by  witchcraft  with  the 
semblance  of  a  man,  but  the  complexity 
and  contradictory  character  of  a  man 
with  a  soul,  was  beyond  her  power ;  and 
there  are  many  authors  who  are  quite  of 
her  mind,  and  many  critics  who  regard 
the  introduction  of  the  human  into  liter- 
ature as  unpardonable  —  although  they 
confess  to  an  acquaintance  with  Shake- 
speare. But  the  Elizabethan  writers  had 
the  advantage  of  writing  for  an  age  that 
was  coarse-grained  enough  to  enjoy  grown 
up  men  and  women,  and  the  common 
emotions  of  grown  up  men  and  women, 
in  its  literature  :  possibly  because  science 
had  not  then  taken  complete  charge  of 
men's  passions,  and  so  they  found  their 
natural  presentation  in  poetry  and  the 
drama.  The  plea  that  is  oftenest  set  up 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Watteau  style 
of  literature  is,  that  this  age  is  not  robust 
enough  in  taste  to  endure  the  truth ;  to 
which  the  answer  should  be  that  art  is 
not  formed  upon  the  taste  of  the  multi- 
tude, but  the  taste  of  the  multitude  is  to 


be  formed  upon  art,  or  left  to  wallow  in 
its  congenital  miriness.  This  is  an  utterly 
specious  argument.  Its  analogy  is  that 
because  a  child  is  not  born  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  alphabet,  he  can  never  read 
literature.  A  long  course  of  sensational 
novels  (the  mastery  of  the  alphabet  hav- 
ing been  accomplished)  will  not  assist  in 
the  appreciation  of  Shakespeare.  But  a 
long  course  of  Shakespeare  will  assist  in 
the  illumination  of  all  literature  and  life. 
Every  book  that  does  not  help  in  some 
measure  to  illuminate  life,  is  in  the  exact 
proportion  of  obscuration  a  pernicious 
influence  ;  and  to  illuminate  life,  a  writer 
cannot  despise  the  materials  of  the 
great  drama  which  the  Creator  has  put 
to  his  hand.  The  man  has  lost  his  soul, 
not  found  it,  who  despises  and  withdraws 
from  his  fellows  and  the  examination  of 
the  mystery  of  life.  Feathertop  was  fin- 
ally exiled  to  the  turnip  field  to  act  in 
the  capacity  for  which  he  was  originally 
intended ;  and  there  have  been  many 
writers  who  simply  robbed  the  turnip 
patch  for  their  human  nature.  Feather- 
tops  have  often  flourished  abundantly  in 
works  which  have  secured  remembrance 
through  the  possession  of  qualities  foreign 
to  the  Feathertop  tribe  —  they  have  been 
preserved  in  sugar,  as  it  were.  But  one  can 
willingly  forgive  an  author  the  perpetra- 
tion of  a  dozen  dull  narrative  poems,  or 
novels,  for  a  few  good  lyrics,  a  little  good 
philosophy,  some  pages  of  witty  para- 
doxes, or  some  pictures  of  the  times  that 
make  us  forget  the  Feathertops  of  the 
fiction,  as  well  as  those  around  us,  in  a 
world  that  is  new  to  us  because  it  is  that 
of  yesterday.  In  the  essay  that  mixes 
up  reminiscences  with  fiction,  and  fiction 
with  literature  and  gossip,  for  instance, 
one  is  willing  to  forgive  almost  everything 
for  the  setting,  and  the  personal  revela- 
tions. 

Mother  Rigby  is  the  prototype  of  a 
great  many  novelists,  and,  if  one  must 
confess  it,  and  still   hope  for  considera- 

*  Copyrighted  by  Walter  Blackburn  Harte,  1893. 
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tion  as  a  truly  catholic  spirit,  the  Feather- 
top  oi  real  life  is  an  infinitely  more  inter- 
esting creature  than  the  Feathertop  of 
fiction  ;  indeed  the  former  introduced 
into  literature  will  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the 
subtlest  professor  of  psychology  —  the 
elements  of  the  human  "  straw  "  man  are 
so  complex.  One  touch  of  nature  brought 
about  the  collapse  of  Hawthorne's  Fea- 
ertop,  but  his  brethren  in  literature  usu- 
ally do  not  develop  any  human  charac- 
teristics whatever :  their  social  position, 
however,  is  undisputed  (the  reading  pub- 
lic, including  housemaids  and  bell-boys,  is 
very  particular  in  this  regard),  their  pol- 
itics are  outside  the  range  of  reason, 
their  morals  are  of  the  "  correct  "  pat- 
tern (which  usually  means  divorced  alto- 
gether from  true  morality),  and  their 
outlines  are  sufficiently  vague  to  accom- 
modate the  social  and  moral  proportions 
of  the  average  orthodox  tax  payer  and 
Christian  man  or  woman.  I  think  this 
gives  a  suggestion  both  of  the  fictitious 
population  which  I  have  in  mind  and  of 
that  class  in  the  community  which  it 
entertains  —  a  class  which  sometimes,  in 
one's  choleric  moments,  when  one's  mem- 
ory for  compensations  is  short,  seems  to 
be  almost  equally  as  preposterous  in  this 
world  of  wonder  and  mystery.  It  is  that 
class  which  cannot  conceive  of  literature 
having  higher  purpose  than  that  of  af- 
fording mere  amusement,  although,  with 
the  contradictoriness  of  human  nature,  it 
has  a  profound  veneration  for  the  minis- 
terial office,  which,  as  a  moral  agency, 
can  never  be  compared  with  literature. 
Whose  sermons,  except  Christ's,  will  live 
as  long  and  reach  as  many  minds  as 
Shakespeare's  plays  have  lived  and  won 
already?  If  the  art  of  Shakespeare  is  only 
to  be  regarded  as  an  amusement,  what  is 
one  to  think  of  the  office  of  the  mere 
bishop  ?  The  written  word  outlasts  temples 
and  pyramids,  and  cities  and  peoples,  and 
we  do  not  want  the  amusements  of  in- 
ferior natures  cast  in  such  an  imperishable 
mould,  even  though,  by  the  law  of  com- 
pensations, the  rank  luxuriance  of  each 
year's  growth  of  bastard  literature  usually 
relegates  the  crop  immediately  preceding 
it  to  obscurity  and  the  trunk-maker.  Its 
very  prevalence  insures  its  destruction, 
just  as  the  multitude  of  newspapers  is  the 


reason  that  in  most  houses  you  cannot 
find  a  newspaper  twenty- four  hours  old 
in  a  whole  state  of  preservation.  The 
air  on  mountain  tops  is  not  changed  to 
suit  the  lungs  of  those  who  adventure 
there,  and  the  greatest  literature  is  the 
peak  of  human  thought.  The  doctrine 
of  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber, may  be  advanced,  indeed  often  is 
advanced,  for  the  dilution  of  thought, 
but  one  might  as  well  try  to  hold  the 
lightning  in  check  as  to  ask  thinkers  to 
conform  to  the  standard  of  the  thought- 
less. The  writer  is  but  the  clerk  of  a 
higher  power,  and  the  same  law  which 
governs  the  lightning  governs  thought. 
And  to  secure  due  performance  in  the 
agent,  Nature  deprives  him  of  the  power 
of  facile  adaptation  to  existing  demands 
and  conditions,  and  supplements  necessity 
with  the  tenacity  of  despair.  If  every 
poet  and  philosopher,  who  has  lived  in 
semi-starvation  all  his  life,  could  at  fifty 
(when  penury  begins  to  oppress  the  body 
as  it  does  not  in  the  enthusiasm  of  early 
manhood),  have  obtained  a  comfortable 
livelihood  at  some  other  employment,  in 
most  cases  we  should  not  now  possess 
their  completed  poetry  or  philosophy. 
For  the  most  practical  of  all  employ- 
ments, Nature  selects  those  whom  the 
world  considers  unpractical,  and  so  that 
she  may  not  after  all  be  cheated  by  their 
instincts,  she  gives  them  such  a  measure 
of  moral  vision,  that  so-called  practical 
things  seem  to  them  either  insignificant 
or  portentously  impossible  —  for  in  the 
making  of  man,  Nature  is  lavish  of  para- 
dox. Thus,  a  genius  clinging  to  his  nar- 
row plank,  tempest-tossed  in  the  sea  of 
life,  rising  and  falling  under  the  lowering 
sky  of  fortune,  finds  himself  surrounded 
by  men  floating  by  in  what  seem  golden 
argosies  in  a  sunlit  calm,  and  he  would 
change  places  with  them ;  but  the  deep 
sea  is  between  them  and  they  do  not  heed 
him,  and  so  he  clings  to  his  plank,  and 
tossed  again  to  the  crest  of  the  wave,  he 
looks  down  upon  a  black  and  troubled 
sea  upon  which  no  argosies  ride,  but 
from  which  come  the  cries  that  have 
rung  in  his  ears  since  boyhood. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  joy  and 
color  should  be  abolished  from  literature, 
and  blackboard  sociology  or  photography 
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substituted  for  them,  but  that  the  affording 
of  amusement  should  be  subservient  to  the 
affording  of  the  higher  pleasures,  which 
are  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  high- 
est morality.  The  desire  for  mere  amuse- 
ment is  disease,  and  is  incompatible  with 
any  real  appreciation  of  literature,  and 
its  gratification  is  impossible  to  the  writer 
of  literature.  It  is  this  public  itch  which 
has  robbed  genius  only  too  often  of  the 
sun  in  the  heavens,  and  made  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  real  education.  The  only  sat- 
isfying pleasures  involve  a  moral  element, 
and  that  pleasure  only  is  communicable 
which  is  felt.  As  some  one  has  well  said, 
"  There  are  no  real  pleasures  without  real 
needs."  Amusement  is  the  dissolute  half- 
sister  of  Pleasure ;  but  the  discerning 
know  that  to  assiduously  court  the  one 
leads  but  to  the  troughs  of  the  lost,  and 
to  seek  the  other  means  to  come  into 
one's  inheritance  and  go  through  life  with 
seeing  eyes.  The  literature  intended 
simply  to  amuse  is  a  spiritual  incongruity  ; 
it  is  the  murdering  of  thought.  And  if 
it  is  a  capital  offence  to  murder  a  man, 
how  infinitely  more  heinous  is  it  to  stifle 
thought  which  might  lead  a  thousand  men 
to  find  their  souls?  There  is  little  doubt 
that  it  is  sometimes  more  criminal  to 
suppress  a  book  than  to  murder  a  single 
individual,  whose  characteristics  may  ac- 
tually lend  some  color  to  the  hideous 
theory  of  "  total  depravity."  A  great 
thinker  had  better  leave  his  family  unpro- 
vided for,  and  be  true  to  himself,  than 
listen  to  the  cry  of  the  market-place  that 
bids  him  worship  its  gods  instead  of  giv- 
ing ten  isolated  thinkers  his  true  and 
spontaneous  thought.  The  eternal  music 
of  the  sea  and  the  woods  is  not  the  music 
to  jig  by,  and  the  man  who  has  ears  for  it 
and  takes  heed  of  the  mob  and  jigs, 
murders  his  soul  for  bed  and  board. 

Literature  need  not  be  either  doleful  or 
impossible  to  be  healthy ;  and  mere  crude 
health  is  not  sufficient  to  make  thought 
literature.  But  one  of  the  most  dreary 
things  in  the  world,  to  people  of  healthy 
imaginations,  is  the  so-called  literature 
which  does  not  touch  their  imaginations 
and  sympathies,  because  it  is  wholly  de- 
tached from  the  natural.  It  is  a  healthy 
instinct  which   impels   men   to    smother 


horrible  deformities  at  birth.  The  art  of 
caricature  proper  is  essentially  moral  in 
its  inferential  teaching ;  and  we  can  only 
enjoy  the  grotesque  through  its  play  upon 
the  normal.  These  do  not  falsify ;  they 
but  throw  the  true  and  the  beautiful  into 
strong  contrast.  The  introduction  of 
truth  in  literature  abolishes  nothing  that  is 
beautiful,  helpful  and  vital.  But  the  exclu- 
sion of  truth  is  a  movement  wholly  ad- 
ventitious in  its  character,  is  born  of  ex- 
trinsic necessities  foreign  to  the  artist's 
real  impulses,  and  it  involves  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  vital,  and 
reduces  literature  to  the  artificiality  of 
confectionery.  The  wedding-cake  is  not 
the  symbol  of  marriage  and  home,  and  a 
literature  that  travesties  the  moral  integri- 
ty that  underlies  all  conventional  life,  is  a 
political  instrument,  but  it  is  not  literature. 
This  is  the  leprosy  that  has  entered  the  very 
vitals  of  the  greater  part  of  contemporary 
English  literature,  and  has  even  tainted 
the  work  of  some  of  the  best  minds 
in  England.  With  eyes  to  see,  the  Eng- 
lish writers  have  not  dealt  with  life  with 
the  imperial  independence  of  their  genius  ; 
they  have  not  truly  expressed  their  indi- 
vidual impressions,  but  have  allowed  the 
conventional  governmental  opinions  to 
color  their  pictures.  They  have  thrown 
philosophy  overboard,  and  have  produced 
literature  that  would  receive  a  majority 
vote  of  commendation  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Thackeray  startled  the  English 
world  by  robbing  the  nobility  of  its  tradi- 
tionary virtues  of  inherited  principle, 
courage,  pride,  etc. ;  but  he  could  not 
quite  bring  himself  to  believe  that  there 
was  not  some  divine  potency  in  a  rent- 
roll  which  was  entirely  lacking  about  an 
income  derived  from  the  selling  of  wine 
or  bread  or  clothes. 

The  Titanic  babes  of  literature  —  in- 
fantile and  Titanic  at  once  in  their  strange 
discomfiture  in  the  face  of  troubles  so 
clearly  illusory,  contrasted  with  their  super- 
human welding  of  apparently  overwhelm- 
ing circumstances  —  are  intended  to  be 
broadly  complimentary  to  the  admirable 
qualities  of  dulness.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  spite  of  the  instinctive  hypocrisy  and 
self-flattery  of  the  race,  only  the  weakest 
minds  are  contented  with  such  crude 
coloring;    and  hence,   in   a    degree,  the 
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widespread  contempt  of,  or  condescen- 
sion toward,,  literature  (especially  fiction) 
in  the  minds  of  the  "  practical "  is  account- 
ed for  by  an  unfortunate  acquaintance  with 
such  vaporous  literature,  in  the  intervals 
of  a  constant  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  re- 
vealing life  in  the  quick.  The  generality 
of  men,  although  not  much  given  to  re- 
flection upon  life,  in  the  school  of  exper- 
ience acquire  by  a  sort  of  divination  a 
surer  test  of  literature  than  that  afforded 
either  by  comparative  criticism  or  the 
study  of  systematized  philosophy,  and 
they  know  that  the  books  are  few  that  af- 
ford a  glimpse  of  the  mystery  in  the 
world.  Hence  the  distrust  which  finds  a 
crude  expression  among  the  ignorant  in 
one  of  their  congenital  beliefs,  that 
"books  are  made  up  of  lies,"  while  the 
theatre,  which  appeals  more  directly  to  the 
senses,  has  only  got  to  adopt  real  horses 
and  locomotives  to  be  "true."  Literate 
and  illiterate  do  not  realize  it  often,  and 
when  they  do,  only  vaguely  in  the  crises 
of  life,  but  in  the  whirl  of  the  world  they 
are  dimly  conscious  of  an  ever  present 
element  of  grandeur  and  tragedy  that  is 
but  rarely  even  suggested  in  literature. 
But  withal,  one  must  admit  the  extraor- 
dinary potency  of  bad  portraits  (that 
seem  to  flatter  through  the  elimination  of 
the  human),  over  the  minds  of  men,  who 
look  upon  life  without  that  imagination, 
which  alone  reveals  man  as  well  as  nature 
truly.  It  is  indeed  ludicrous,  and  some- 
what pathetic  too,  that  so  many  thousands 
of  good  honest  folk  accept  the  libels 
made  upon  them  with  such  cheerfulness, 
and  with  such  an  entire  ignorance  of  the 
complexity  of  their  own  being,  as  to  ac- 
tually endeavor  sometimes  to  imitate  in 
conduct  and  character  the  poor  paste- 
board silhouettes  of  themselves  —  the 
miserable  changelings  of  fancy,  that  have 
perhaps  already  almost  broken  the  hearts 
of  their  creators,  whose  vision  exceeded 
the  cunning  of  their  pens.  Emerson  says  : 
"  The  soul  is  superior  to  its  knowledge ; 
wiser  than  any  of  its  works.  The  great 
poet  makes  us  feel  our  own  wealth,  and 
then  we  think  less  of  his  compositions. 
Shakespeare  carries  us  to  such  a  lofty 
strain  of  intelligent  activity,  as  to  suggest 
a  wealth  which  beggars  his  own."     Thus 


the  great  writers  teach  us  to  turn  our 
curiosity  into  self-knowledge,  and  to  dis- 
cover that  beauty  in  life  which  we  have 
sought,  mistrusting  our  imaginations,  and 
failed  to  find,  elsewhere,  whilst  they  have 
carried  discovery  in  our  common  lives  to 
the  point  where  perception  passed  beyond 
expression. 

We  have  not  got  a  tithe  of  the  beauty 
that  has  thrilled  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  poets,  for  there  are  no  true  equiva- 
lents in  language  for  heart  throbs.  The 
inadequacy  of  words  has  been  the  ex- 
quisite torture  of  the  greatest  imagina- 
tions. The  greatest  writers  have  not 
made  men  wonder  at  their  skill  in  creating 
a  fictitious  world,  or  even  in  depicting 
life,  but  they  have  made  men  suddenly 
awake,  lay  down  the  book  and  say,  "  How 
wonderful  is  life  ;  what  a  mysterious  being 
/  am  !  "  There  is  no  surprise,  no  strange- 
ness ;  all  is  in  complete  relevance  with 
every  life,  bare  of  extrinsic  circumstances, 
and  every  man  in  a  flash  naturally  redeems 
his  inheritance.  This  is  the  art  that 
lives ;  not  the  art  that  makes  men  say : 
"How  extraordinary!  What  next?" 
Thus  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  are 
found  in  most  homes  where  other  books 
are  regarded  as  an  extravagance  or  a  sin. 
One  of  the  most  original  and  suggestive 
thinkers  I  have  ever  had  the  good  fortune 
to  know  was  so  straitened  in  circum- 
stances that  his  whole  library  consisted  of 
a  Bible  and  a  Shakespeare.  But  then  he 
was  not  contained  in  his  library. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  some  of  the 
mechanical  monstrosities  to  which  I  have 
referred  under  the  generic  term  of  Fea- 
thertops,  are  introduced  to  us  in  a  setting 
of  consummate  literary  art;  but  in  the 
sister  arts  we  do  not  so  much  consider 
the  marble  or  the  frame,  or  the  fineness 
of  the  colors,  as  the  complete  work  — 
the  harmony  of  details  in  true  propor- 
tion. One  can  magnify  like  Michael  An- 
gelo,  and  still  keep  within  the  limits  of 
truth,  indeed  len,d  emphasis  to  truth; 
but  art  is  only  art  through  its  power  of 
suggestion,  of  awakening  certain  emo- 
tions and  instincts,  and  so  it  must  find  its 
source  in  nature.  A  Madonna  with  a 
Japanese  doll  in  her  arms  is  incongruous, 
and  leaves  untouched  the  sentiment  of 
reverence  for  womanhood  and  the  love 
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of  motherhood,  however  beautiful  the 
Madonna  or  perfect  the  doll.  This  is  a 
violent  parallel  perhaps,  but  caricature  is 
sometimes  the  only  medium  which  prop- 
erly reveals  caricature.  A  setting  of  human 
conditions  about  lay  figures,  or  the  invest- 
ing of  human  creatures  with  unrecogniza- 
ble emotions,  is  just  as  incongruous,  and  no 
excellence  in  the  literary  treatment  of  the 
background  can  entirely  redeem  the  whole 
from  the  charge  of  caricature.  The  fig- 
ures in  the  foreground  must  satisfy  before 
one  can  consider  the  atmosphere.  The 
latter  is  necessary,  of  course,  but  in  the 
whole  picture  is  merely  accessory.  For 
instance,  we  grant  the  realism  of  Byron's 
Manfred  without  thinking  of  the  impos- 
sible background.  To  set  up  certain  lit- 
erary lay  figures  as  the  standards  of  com- 
parison for  the  delineation  of  men  and 
women  in  art,  because  the  treatment  of 
the  subordinate  details  shows  the  touch 
of  genius  is  as  ridiculous  as  to  believe  in 
the  mental  and  moral  qualities  attributed 
by  social  courtesy  to  a  negative  man,  on 
account  of  the  splendor  of  the  appoint- 
ments in  his  house  :  which,  by  the  way, 
is  precisely  the  procedure  of  one  half  the 
world.  Christianity  never  abolished  idol- 
atry in  any  corner  of  the  world. 

In  the  criticism  of  literature,  and  in  lit- 
erature itself,  idolatry  has  been  almost  as 
rampant  as  in  politics  and  society  and 
religion,  and  the  cause  is  that  literature 
by  a  logical  necessity  must  go  to  life  for 
its  material,  but  it  has  been  so  often  per- 
verted from  its  true  purpose  as  not  to  be 
a  reflection  of  life,  but  a  reflection  of 
reigning  social  and  political  prejudices. 
This  element  once  established  makes  lit- 
erature not  a  light  for  the  future  but  a 
bundle  of  reminiscences  and  retrospec- 
tions. Entertaining  literature  may  be  re- 
trospective ;  great  literature  must  be  in- 
trospective, and  true  to  the  atmosphere  of 
its  time,  independent  of  all  fashions  and 
polities.  The  English  veneration  for  the 
trappings  of  wealth,  has  compelled  all 
but  the  very  greatest  English  writers,  to 
look  out  upon  life  through  a  well-filled 
butler's  pantry;  and  in  modern  English 
imaginative  literature,  under  the  mask  of 
idealism  and  romanticism,  we  can  find 
little  but  political  tracts  setting  forth  the 
divinity  of  precedents.     Its  teachings  are, 


mainly,  that  those  who  eat  off  silver  plate 
are  the  elect  of  God,  and  to  these  only 
is  the  grandeur  of  life  revealed.  And 
yet  there  is  the  strongest  temptation  for 
every  man  to  tell  the  truth  when  alone 
with  ink  and  paper,  for  in  the  exaltation  of 
thought  the  gospel  of  expediency  loses  its 
force  —  a  fact  which  shows  to  what  an  ex- 
tent tradition  in  England  has  supplanted 
instinct.  In  England  men  are  content  to 
remain  "  in  that  station  of  life  in  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  call  them  " — that  is  the 
British  formula,  imbibed  with  the  mother's 
milk ;  and  this  is  not  so  dreadful,  for  am- 
bition is  a  cheat,  and  Fate  has  always  a 
card  up  her  sleeve ;  but  they  are  also 
content  with  the  ideals  of  life  supplied 
for  their  station  by  those  whom  "  God 
has  pleased  to  call"  to  a  higher.  Pre- 
destination is  in  the  unwritten  British 
constitution  ;  and,  as  Emerson  points  out, 
the  English  church  thanks  God  for  health 
and  wealth,  and  little  else. 

Everything  has  its  genesis,  and  it  may 
be  supposed  that  smugness  as  a  distinct 
literary  virtue  and  excellence  in  Great 
Britain  is  traceable  in  some  way  to  the 
accession  to  the  throne  of  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  William  of  Orange,  who 
was  the  personification  of  this  virtue  — 
an  invention  of  the  devil.  Smugness  was 
certainly  not  a  trait  of  the  Elizabethan 
age  ;  and  with  all  the  narrowness  of  the 
Puritan  spirit,  the  Puritan  literature  was 
too  sincere  to  be  characterized  as  smug ; 
and  after  the  Restoration  the  poets  and 
dramatists,  abandoned  as  they  may  have 
been,  could  not  stomach  this  one  horri- 
ble, nasty  virtue.  It  came  in  with  the 
smuggest  royal  personage  in  English  his- 
tory, in  a  time  of  national  discontent, 
insecurity  and  reaction,  and  it  quickly 
permeated  English  society,  —  since  soci- 
ety in  England  naturally  takes  its  hue 
from  the  court ;  and  English  literature, 
as  a  whole,  has  always  been  a  reflection 
of  aristocratic  and  plutocratic  power,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Grub  street  has  re- 
ceived but  scant  courtesies  either  from 
St.  James's  or  Lombard  street.  Smug- 
ness gained  ascendancy  in  English  litera- 
ture in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  and  it 
has  persisted  unto  this  day.  Of  course 
there  have  been  those  who  were  recalci- 
trant to  the  dominant  power,  but  there  is 
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in  the  bulk  of  the  English  literature  of 
the  iSth  and  19th  centuries  this  brutal 
element,  forbidding  our  entire  sympathy, 
and  forcing  us  •  to  qualify  our  admiration 
with  a  considerable  admixture  of  moral 
alloy,  even  in  the  reading  of  works  of 
genius. 

To  define  this  corrupting  quality  by 
a  careful  analysis  would  be  too  tedi- 
ous, for  it  would  involve  a  considera- 
tion of  the  entire  political  and  social  sys- 
tem of  Great  Britain ;  but  it  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  contrasting  the  art  of  Shake- 
speare with  that  of  a  writer  of  dramas  in 
narrative  form,  who  is  usually  esteemed 
in  England  the  master  of  his  class. 
Shakespeare's  kings  and  queens,  nobles, 
merchants  and  servants  are  always  men 
and  women,  and  their  rank  is  shown  to 
be  a  purely  adventitious  circumstance, 
capable  perhaps  of  coloring  their  man- 
ners somewhat,  as  fine  or  mean  clothes 
always  will  dominate  the  imaginations  of 
the  masses  in  the  most  democratic  of 
communities,  but  incapable  of  magnify- 
ing or  lessening  their  souls.  And  this, 
too,  although  Shakespeare  lived  in  an  age 
before  the  people  had  obtained  enough 
political  significance  to  give  any  color  to 
literature,  and  although  Shakespeare's 
mind  was  naturally  attracted  to  the  de- 
picting of  the  class  which  represented  the 
highest  intellectual  and  moral  power  :  a  fact 
evidenced  by  his  rule  of  taking  nobles 
for  his  central  figures  in  all  his  dramas. 
But  he  was  too  great  a  poet  and  philoso- 
pher ever  to  degrade  men  because  their 
social  station  forbade  them  to  wear  ruf- 
fles. His  princes  are  men  and  no  more, 
and  his  porters  and  clowns  are  men  also. 
He  never  made  his  human  nature  fit  the 
cut  of  men's  garments.  Walter  Scott, 
on  the  other  hand,  rarely  saw  little  more 
than  the  badges  men  wore.  He  tailored 
not  only  for  men's  social  conditions,  but 
he  tailored  for  their  souls.  He  was  a 
skilled  tailor.  He  sometimes  gave  us,  too, 
some  fine  descriptions  of  interiors,  social 
conditions,  scenery  etc. ;  but  he  seldom 
forgot  his  dinner  engagements  with  Lord 
This  and  Eord  That  so  completely  as  to 
give  us  men  and  throw  his  badges  over- 
board, or  even  to  mix  them  up  and 
take  them  out  of  his  chest  without  con- 
sulting the   Peerage   List  and  other  such 


literature.  He  was  afraid  to  trust  Nature 
without  documentary  evidence.  To  have 
done  this  would  have  been  to  merge  the 
Tory  gentleman  in  the  novelist,  and 
Walter  Scott  never  took  the  novelist  so 
seriously  as  that.  He  painted  large  can- 
vasses and  he  showed  genius  in  his  hand- 
ling of  them,  but  his  art  is  spectacular  — 
the  art  of  the  costumier  and  not  that  of  the 
poet ;  an  art,  which,  of  necessity,  de- 
mands philosophy.  The  majority  of  the 
figures  in  the  long  Walter  Scott  gallery  are 
seldom  more  than  well  preserved  speci- 
mens of  stuffed  armor  and  court  clothes 
of  different  periods,  not  men  of  any  pe- 
riod or  station  in  life.  The  Waverley 
novels,  as  a  whole,  show  more  than  any- 
thing else  the  extreme  danger  of  observ- 
ing human  life  through  a  very  small  the- 
ory of  the  proper  constitution  of  human 
society.  These  novels  give  us  as  much 
true  insight  into  the  inner  human  life  of 
this  aristocracy  (which  inner  life  can 
alone  make  the  study  of  aristocracy  more 
interesting  than  the  show  room  of  a  the- 
atrical costumier)  as  does  Debrett's  list 
of  names  and  dates.  We  can  never  get 
these  dolls  into  a  corner  and  make  them 
confess  that  their  stars  and  garters  can  be 
bought  by  the  gross,  and  that  their  cooks 
and  scullions  may  possibly  be  nobler  than 
they.  They  live  and  die  by  clockwork. 
No,  although  it  is  inviting  the  stake  and 
fagots,  Walter  Scott  was  not  the  compeer 
of  Fielding,  George  Eliot,  Thackeray, 
Balzac,  Dickens,  George  Meredith  or 
Zola.  He  was  inventive,  and  had  a  quick 
apprehension  of  the  melodramatic,  but 
he  lacked  the  true  imagination,  and  he 
was  too  good  a  Tory  to  be  a  philosopher  \ 
and  a  novelist  without  philosophy  paints 
life  in  the  dark.  He  may  produce  com- 
positions that  are  not  without  interest, 
but  he  cannot  picture  life.  The  attitude 
of  Scott  is  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of 
English  novelists,  and  it  is  an  attitude 
that  almost  wholly  invalidates  their  work. 
There  is  a  condescension,  not  always  for- 
mally expressed,  but  insistent  neverthe- 
less, to  all  those  who  do  not  belong  to 
the  divinely  dowered  class,  which  spends 
life  in  amusing  itself.  The  men  of  af- 
fairs, the  lawyers,  the  merchants,  the  sai- 
lors and  fishermen,  the  woodsmen  and 
builders,  the  weavers  and  tillers  may  be 
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good  creatures  in  their  way,  but  they  are 
only  sent  into  the  world  to  serve  as  a 
background  to  those  who  do  God's  work 
of  amusing  themselves  —  dining,  wining, 
dressing,  gaming,  hunting  game  and  hunt- 
ing women  ;  —  their  lives  are  wholly  de- 
void of  grandeur,  of  tragedy,  comedy, 
mystery.  Only  the  ennobled  can  be  no- 
ble ;  the  lowly  are  de  facto  ignoble. 
Labels  suffice  to  describe  them.  These 
English  writers  have  learned  but  little 
from  Shakespeare :  it  is  part  of  their 
religion,  their  loyalty  to  everything  Brit- 
ish, to  learn  nothing  from  the  literature 
of  any  other  nation ;  and  so  at  this  latter 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  is  not 
from  England  we  expect  any  new  and  sig- 
nificant literature,  but  from  France,  Rus- 
sia, Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries ;  and  occasionally  from  English 
exiles,  who,  in  other  lands,  have  managed 
to  absorb  some  foreign  ideas,  and  with  a 
finer  perception,  added  to  their  latent 
rectitude  of  mind,  have  contrived  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  native  smugness. 
James  Russell  Lowell,  referring  to  the 
Transcendental  movement  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  return  to  Nature  by  the  so- 
called  apostles  of  the  Newness  (who  still 
get  pretty  freely  condemned  in  many 
quarters) ,  says  : 

"  It  was  simply  a  struggle  for  fresh  air,  in  which, 
if  the  windows  could  not  be  opened,  there  was 
danger  that  panes  would  be  broken,  though  paint- 
ed with  images  of  saints  and  martyrs.  Light, 
colored  by  these  reverend  effigies,  was  none  the 
more  respirable  for  being  picturesque.  There  is 
only  one  thing  better  than  tradition,  and  that  is 
the  original  and  elemental  life  out  of  which  all 
tradition  takes  rise." 

Only  the  finest  spirits  can  escape  tradi- 
tion, and  yet  keep  hold  of  the  good  it 
has  conserved.  But  few  who  steep  their 
minds  in  tradition  ever  realize  that  those 
who  do  not  live  vitally  in  the  present  rob 
posterity  and  subtract  from  the  dignity  of 
the  traditions  of  mankind.  Many,  in 
their  impatience  to  clamber  to  the  moun- 
tain-top to  see  the  sun  rise  for  themselves, 
are  apt  to  declare  that  it  never  rose  in 
the  ages  agone  ;  and  in  this  they  are  as 
ridiculous  as  those  admirably  orthodox 
persons  who  scale  no  heights,  but  keep 
their  shutters  closed,  and  declared  that 
the  sun  ceased  to  shine  two  thousand 
years  since.     It  perhaps  never  occurs  to 


these  purblind  folk  that  they  are  not  so 
much  expressing  their  contempt  of  their 
kind  as  of  their  Creator.  Only  too  many 
catch  the  wind  of  tradition,  but  having 
no  spiritual  sight  for  the  old,  old  and  ever 
new  mystery  of  to-day,  they  bring  unspir- 
itual  eyes  to  the  argosies  and  their  car- 
goes which  it  has  brought  down  from  the 
dim  past.  Tradition  is  but  a  trade  wind 
to  them,  and  they  are  merely  literary 
brokers,  quoting  what  will  sell  their 
"goods."  All  great  geniuses  are  experi- 
menters. Every  conserving  force  in  the 
world  seems  to  have  been  exaggerated  in 
order  to  effect  its  purpose.  Men  are  apt 
to  try  to  find  their  way  to  Heaven  with 
the  aid  of  chance  linkboys,  unless  the 
stars  are  big  enough.  The  appetites  and 
passions  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  phy- 
sical needs ;  spiritual  fear  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  spiritual  restraint  and  grace  ; 
but  excess  alone  insures  perpetuity  and 
enforces  growth.  There  is  little  economy 
in  Nature,  but  then  there  is  no  waste,  for 
it  is  only  through  waste  that  Nature  se- 
cures the  economy  of  properly  distributed 
growth*  and  continual  renovation.  The 
violets  and  the  lilies  do  not  blush  and  re- 
fuse to  unclose  because  there  were  violets 
and  lilies  as  beautiful  eons  upon  eons 
ago ;  and  why  should  men's  minds  refuse 
to  freely  open  to  the  wonders  around 
them  because  about  two  thousand  years 
ago  other  men  wrapt  in  the  same  mystery 
wondered  and  died  wondering?  The 
poet  must  worship,  for  all  true  poetry  is 
religion ;  and  that  man  is  no  poet  who 
needs  some  other  man's  description  of 
the  sea,  the  mountains  and  the  woods, 
when  he  is  in  their  very  presence.  Every 
great  poetic  mind  locks  and  bars  the  door 
against  all  the  song  and  culture  of  the 
past  when  entertaining  one  of  those  rare 
visitants  from  the  eternal  intelligence. 
The  sun  shines  to  ripen  blackberries  ;  and 
so  tradition  glares  in  an  exaggerated  way, 
trying  to  put  out  the  light  of  to-day,  to 
vitalize  for  us  the  thought  of  yesterday ; 
and  it  is  well,  for  thought  breeds  thought ; 
although  it  must  be  said,  that  the  thought 
of  yesterday  will  surely  be  repeated  in 
some  form  or  other  to-morrow.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  men  should  allow  tradition 
to  blow  them  off  their  intellectual  legs 
out  of  the  present,  which  alone   is  theirs 
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for  verifications.  I  am  a  poor  sceptic  if 
1  am  content  to  read  of  the  loves  of  gods 
and  men  and  do  not  seek  to  love.  But 
there  is  this  compensating  thought,  that, 
since  Nature  works  in  cycles,  the  results 
to  the  antiquarians  may  not  be  so  dread- 
ful intellectually,  because  from  the  past 
they  really  get  much  of  the  stimulus  they 
could  get  by  actually  living  in  their  own 
time  and  neighborhood ;  although  the 
man  who  merely  has  another's  word  for 
it,  that  the  lark  is  soaring  with  its  song  in 
the  heavens  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
thrill  as  did  the  man  who  listened  to  the 
song.  On  the  other  hand,  the  men  who 
are  caught  and  held  in  the  rapid  vortex 
of  their  own  day  if  they  look  upon  life 
with  seeing  eyes,  really  lose  little  of  the 
thought  and  knowledge  of  the  past,  for 
the  human  intellect  is  like  a  clock  —  it 
keeps  telling  the  time  !  In  the  fields,  in 
the  woods,  at  the  seashore,  and  in  the 
streets,  with  their  music,  the  epitome  of 
all  philosophy  and  all  poetry,  we  can  all 
escape  tradition,  and  with  chastened 
spirits  listen  and  become  poets ;  for  here 
is  the  mystic  key  that  picks  the  lock  of 
all  knowledge,  and  with  hearts  and  minds 
in  attune,  we  can  steep  ourselves  in  the 
mystery  and  become  as  philosophically 
ignorant  as  our  insight  and  education  will 
admit. 

"  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens." 

The  complaint  of  mediocrity  is  that 
there  is  nothing  left  to  write  about,  and 
yet  the  English  novelists  who  have  dealt 
with  life  can  almost  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  The  artist  who  dis- 
cards all  the  "properties"  of  fiction,  and 
gives  us  an  incident  or  series  of  incidents 
in  the  lives  of  two  or  three  people  in  one 
of  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  without 
setting  forth  with  any  problem  to  be 
solved,  or  theorem  to  be  demonstrated, 
at  once  produces  the  truest  art  in  the 
most  dramatic  form.  He  is  immediately 
hailed  as  the  one  original  and  imaginative 
rnind  among  the  thousands  of  plastic  im- 
itative minds.  He  catches  life  in  the 
quick,  while  others  simply  combine  old 
materials  in  a  vain  attempt  to  surprise 
with  the  bizarre.  But  the  really  great 
artist  writes  as  if  no  art  ever  existed  be- 
fore his  own,  and  if  his  work  seems  fan- 


tastic to  us,  it  is  not  because  he  does  not 
go  to  Nature,  but  because  his  imagination 
receives  impressions  to  which  we  are 
blind  and  deaf.  After  him  come  a  thou- 
sand writers  who  admire,  but  see  nothing 
in  life  for  themselves,  and  then  they  set 
to  work  making  dolls  out  of  the  small 
clothes  of  the  giant,  form  a  "  school," 
and  declare  that  all  who  refuse  to  conform 
are  leagued  to  degrade  art.  The  fact  is, 
in  art,  that  when  twelve  men  are  agreed 
upon  a  certain  point  of  view,  one  is  a 
creator,  whose  imagination  is  colored  by 
multiplex  forces  that  even  he  can  not 
wholly  comprehend,  since  men's  minds 
are  often  at  war  with  the  spirit ;  and  the 
other  eleven  are  leagued  together  in 
awful  authority  because  they  are  merely 
imitators  and  lack  imagination.  Leagues 
in  art  disseminate  more  error  than  truth, 
for  those  who  see  life  truly  can  proclaim 
no  verdicts.  Great  artists  may  start 
schools  of  art,  and  they  may  sometimes 
be  betrayed  into  the  making  of  formulas, 
but  they  can  never  belong  to  any  school, 
or  accept  any  formulas,  not  even  their 
own.  The  flesh  is  weak,  and  great  artists 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  many  op- 
portunities provided  by  those  who  love 
to  gape  in  accord,  to  strut  up  and  down, 
and  declare  the  true  tenets,  but  they  are 
not  to  be  found  among  their  own  disciples. 
As  John  Wilkes  said  to  his  sovereign,  when 
the  latter  rallied  him  upon  his  former 
radical  professions,  "Ah,  but  I  was  never 
a  Wilkeite  !  "  All  "  schools  "  of  art 
formed  upon  certain  views  and  tenden- 
cies of  particular  writers  are  false  to  the 
whole  of  reality,  for  they  reduce  certain 
angles  of  vision  to  formulas,  and  so  make 
the  part  greater  than  the  whole.  They 
sometimes  perform  the  service  of  attract- 
ing attention  to  certain  aspects  of  life, 
which  otherwise  would  receive  scant 
notice ;  but  the  good  they  may  effect  is 
largely  overbalanced  by  the  fact  that  they 
more  frequently  develop  intellectual  and 
moral  squints.  The  "  schools "  usually 
prey  upon  each  other,  but  the  true  lover 
of  art  would  not  see  any  one  of  them 
gobble  up  the  other,  for  their  multiplicity 
insures  the  permanence  of  art.  The 
complete  domination  of  any  one  of  them 
would  be  fatally  stifling  to  great  creative 
minds.     As  a  veteran  of  the  sister  art  of 
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painting  once  remarked  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  the  more  mere- 
tricious features  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
School  would  have  an  injurious  effect 
upon  the  art  students  who  were  crowding 
a  certain  art  gallery,  "  Oh,  no ;  the  more 
1  schools  '  they  see  the  better.  When  we 
get  an  art  student  hopelessly  muddled, 
then  we  begin  to  have  some  hope  for 
him  !  " 

One  cannot  make  a  plea  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  common  and  human  in  liter- 
ature, and  at  the  same  time  deny  the 
legitimacy  of  the  fantastic,  for  that  would 
be  tantamount  to  interdicting  the  treat- 
ment of  life  in  literature.  We  cannot  in 
our  sober  senses  declare  war  against  fancy, 
for  fancy  is  fact  robbed  of  its  specious 
trappings.  The  highest  flights  of  imag- 
ination are  rooted  in  the  divine  in  human 
life  —  in  a  word,  fact.  The  "  Ancient 
Mariner "  with  its  gruesomeness  is  this 
side  of  the  veil,  and  the  horrors  of  Dan- 
te's hell  are  in  strict  relation  to  the  phy- 
sical and  mental  miseries  and  bankrupt- 
cies and  moral  squalor  of  the  world. 
"The  Scarlet  Letter"  is  the  work  of  a 
man  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  realities  of  life.  The  burning  letter 
in  Arthur  Dimmesdale's  bosom  was  a 
poetic  symbol  of  a  reality-  It  is  the 
basis  of  reality  alone,  subjective  truth, 
we  contend  for,  not  the  facts  of  invento- 
ries and  costume.  But  we  must  not  make 
the  fantastic  the  standard  of  all  art,  be- 
cause that  would  impugn  the  beauty  of 
simplicity,  and  deny  the  legitimacy  of 
another  large  side  of  life.  The  highest 
beauty  and  truth  is  only  attained  by  the 
art  that  is  subjective,  and  thus  the  great- 
est poets  and  seers  have  always  been 
more  or  less  misunderstood  by  the 
masses,  who  demand  an  art  of  mere  sen- 
sation :  for  by  this  standard  every  great 
poet  is  a  realist.  Hence,  too,  the  mis- 
conceptions of  critics,  who  lay  down  strict 
lines  of  demarcation  between  what  they 
.are  pleased  to  call  the  art  of  imagination 
.and  the  art  of  reality,  and  then  wage 
fierce  paper  battles  to  extend  their  boun- 
daries —  and  so  incidentally  provide 
themselves  with  a  means  of  livelihood. 
The  confusion  usually  arises  from  a  lack 
•of  comprehension  of  the  true  nature  and 
elements  of  reality.     Every  enduring  work 


of  art,  every  romance  and  allegory,  pos- 
sesses this  element  of  illuminated  fact. 
It  is  not  that  which  is  outside  of  human 
experience,  but  that  which  is  rarely  de- 
tected in  life,  which  constitutes  the  rare 
charm  of  all  imaginative  literature.  As 
Lowell  has  put  it  in  one  of  his  essays  : 
"  The  divine  faculty  is  to  see  what  every- 
body can  look  at."  There  is  apparently 
something  like  a  concensus  of  opinion 
upon  this  particular  generalization.  Em- 
erson has  expressed  the  same  thought  in 
more  than  one  place  in  his  works,  and  it 
has  received  confirmation  in  the  writings 
of  Augustus  William  Schlegel,  Longfellow, 
Carlyle,  George  Eliot,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Walt  Whitman  and  others.  In  his 
"  Moosehead  Journal  "  Lowell  has  a  para- 
graph which  I  select,  because  it  ought 
to  reconcile  all  the  "  schools  "  (whether 
it  was  ever  intended  to  or  not),  for  it 
expresses  the  prime  requirement  of  the 
true  artist,  let  him  call  himself  "  realist," 
"  romanticist,"  or  anything  else  he 
chooses  : 

"  It  has  passed  into  a  scornful  proverb  that  it 
needs  good  optics  to  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen; 
and  yet  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  first 
essential  of  a  good  traveller  [and  of  a  good 
writer]  was  to  be  gifted  with  eyesight  of  pre- 
cisely that  kind.  All  his  senses  should  be  as  deli- 
cate as  eyes;  and  above  all,  he  should  be  able  to 
see  with  the  fine  eye  of  imagination,  compared 
with  which  all  the  other  organs  with  which  the 
mind  grasps  and  the  memory  holds  are  as  clumsy 
as  thumbs." 

The  man  who  only  sees  externals,  sees 
scarcely  anything.  WTe  find  this  exem- 
plified by  the  thousands  of  books  of 
travel,  which  are  written  after  a  few  months 
mostly  spent  in  catching  trains  and  boats 
and  in  the  inspection  of  public  buildings, 
when  all  the  world  is  on  the  offensive  and 
holds  one  at  arm's  length.  To  state  the 
case  paradoxically,  the  only  way  in  which 
one  can  travel  and  see  anything,  is  to 
settle  down  and  learn  the  secrets  con- 
tained within  the  radius  of  a  square  mile. 
Thoreau,  as  I  am  reminded,  puts  this 
much  more  suggestively,  when  he  says, 
"  I  would  fain  travel  by  a  foot-path  round 
the  world."  The  man  who  cannot  see 
clear  through  rags  or  broadcloth,  and  find 
the  Man  contained  within,  ought  to  be 
kept  away  from  pens  and  ink  and  paper ; 
otherwise,  he  is  a  mischievous  force  in  the 
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world.  It  is  no  more  the  office  of  litera- 
ture to  add  to  our  social  fog,  than  it  is 
the  office  of  chemistry  to  create  violent 
stenches  for  the-  sake  of  the  stench  and 
for  no  other  purpose.  The  rarely  beau- 
tiful in  art  is  the  common  life  transfused 
in  the  alchemy  of  beautiful  thought ;  and 
this  is  only  possible  to  writers  whose  in- 
tellects are  true  to  their  imaginations,  and 
whose  hearts  are  good.  No  man  without 
illusions  has  ever  done  anything  great  in 
art  —  anything  that  is  as  permanently 
true  as  the  divine  love  in  the  world  in 
every  age.  It  is  the  living  of  life  in  the 
quick  which  compels  expression,  and 
makes  that  expression  the  work  of  gen- 
ius. The  great  artist  is  merciless  in  his 
observation,  and  merciless  to  his  own 
responsive  emotional  life  in  consequence. 
As  Emerson  says,  "  In  love,  in  art,  in 
avarice,  in  politics,  in  labor,  in  games, 
we  study  to  utter  our  painful  secret.  The 
man  is  only  half  himself;  the  other  half 
is  expression."  The  writer  who  has  lost 
his  illusions  has  lost  his  sight,  and  he  lies 
most  when  he  thinks  he  is  telling  the  bru- 
tal truth.  A  creator  must  have  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  and  especially  Charity, 
which  in  the  last  analysis  means  a  strong 
perception  of  Justice.  The  great  poet 
sees  the  world  with  his  own  eyes,  and  he 
sees  it  rightly.  He  sees  men  in  all  walks 
of  life  pursuing  shadows  they  call  facts, 
and  he  strips  them  with  merciless  charity, 
and  when  there  is  health  in  them  they 
recognize  their  own  dreams  and  enter 
into  new  compacts  with  themselves. 
When  they  are  confirmed  in  spiritual  val- 
etudinarism  they  scoff  and  laugh,  and,  in 
trying  to  conceal  it,  proclaim  the  hope- 
lessness of  their  disease.  The  poet  dis- 
covers in  the  common  life  realities,  which 
the  circles  of  thoughtless  Philistinism  — 
the  comfortable  beings  who  severely  di- 
vide the  whole  of  humanity  into  polite 
persons  and  ragamuffins  —  declare  to  be 
mere  illusions.  Emerson,  Wordsworth, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Whitman,  saw  the 
world  thus.  It  is  only  by  throwing  aside 
the  illusions  of  the  conventional  world, 
the  world  of  outward  seeming  and  masks, 
that  a  poet  can  win  what  other  men  often 
call  illusions,  and  enter  upon  his  heritage 
of  real  life  in  a  world  of  realities.  It 
is    a    great    day  for    any   man    when    he 


gets  to  know  a  Man.  It  is  only  because 
so  few  of  us  ever  live  long  enough 
to  know  ourselves  that  we  so  sel- 
dom know  each  other.  If  we  actually 
knew  men  better,  we  should  more  often 
find  ourselves  strangers  to  hatred.  But 
the  illusions  of  the  world  obtain  too 
much  in  our  literature,  criticism,  and  the 
drama,  and  so  one  of  the  gates  of  Para- 
dise is  seldom  more  than  just  ajar.  The 
majority  of  good  Philistines,  readers  and 
critics  alike,  seek  the  phenomena  they 
can  only  find  in  themselves  in  what  they 
are  possibly  pleased  to  call  "  the  realm  of 
pure  imagination,"  or  in  the  old  cloud- 
wrapt  days  of  the  gods.  The  true  poetr 
struggling  and  striving  in  this  actual  world, 
instead  of  going  through  the  subtle  mental 
and  emotional  process  ordinarily  called 
"losing  one's  illusions,"  finds  his  spiritual 
horizon  broaden  with  his  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  real  life,  and  in  finding  his 
natural  utterance  in  poetry  he  does  not 
discover  any  necessity  to  cut  his  acquaint- 
ances of  the  fields  and  highways,  for 
an  unsatisfactory  acquaintance  with  the 
wooden  gods  of  the  mythologies. 

"  To  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life 
Is  the  prime  wisdom." 

If  only  some  of  our  writers,  who  are 
ever  in  search  of  novelty  in  "  local  color" 
and  startling  supersensual  conditions,, 
would  only  abandon  their  voyages  to  the 
Moon  and  those  uncomfortable  beings 
who  in  the  transplanting  from  this  world 
lose  their  humanness  without  obtaining  a 
new  semblance,  and  also  without  obtain- 
ing any  equivalent  qualities  for  those  of 
which  they  are  bereft,  and  deal  with  what, 
unfortunately,  they  regard  as  common- 
place, we  should  undoubtedly  suffer  less 
from  the  commonplace  in  our  literature. 
The  literature  of  the  pantomime  never 
excites  any  higher  or  deeper  feeling  than 
that  of  surprise,  and  is  therefore  not  very 
satisfying ;  and  its  lease  of  life  is  subject 
to  the  caprices  of  fashion.  The  poets 
who  open  the  world  to  us  and  thrill  us 
were  not  able  to  deliver  their  message  in 
the  murky,  sawdusty  arena  of  Arcadia. 
Some  poets  have  been  constrained  by  the 
literary  fashion  of  their  time  to  try  to 
falsify  the  world  with  a  rushlight ;  but  the 
greatest  have  always  become   so  by  open 
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contempt  of  both  fashion  and  tradition — 
or  through  their  lapses  from  the  prevail- 
ing standard  rather  than  through  their 
successes.  Shakespeare  shifts  his  scene 
to  Arcadia,  and  immediately  God's  sun, 
that  had  scarcely  ever  penetrated  there  be- 
fore, breaks  in,  the  gray  mist  is  dissolved, 
and  lo  !  the  scene  is  familiar  —  we  have 
always  moved  and  lived  in  Arcadia,  and 
wonder  why  we  were  stifled  in  it  before. 
Shakespeare  has  made  us  forget  it  is  Ar- 
cadia —  he  himself  has  forgotten  it.  This 
is  not  the  Arcadia  of  Spenser  and  others. 
It  is  the  everyday  world  in  an  unfamiliar 
guise.  The  usual  inhabitants  of  Arcadia 
are  wheeled  off  the  scene  the  moment 
Shakespeare  peoples  it.  These  fantastic 
knights  and  ladies  are  sensible  to  human 
emotions,  passions,  love,  and  pity  —  they 
are  men  and  women,  wits  and  philosophers 
in  motley.  "  The  Faerie  Queene  "  on 
the  other  hand,  as  a  protracted  study  or 
entertainment,  becomes  very  hard  read- 
ing. 

True  poetry  does  not  make  the  real 
living  present  a  suburb  of  some  Arcadia, 
whose  life  is  not  derived  from  oxygen,  but 
from  the  faint  odor  of  old  and  respectable 
tomes.  If  it  is  not  the  poet's  mission  to 
touch  human  hearts  with  the  woes  and 
joys  of  other  hearts,  then  God  deliver  us 
from  all  poets  whatsoever.  Mystery  is  a 
perfectly  legitimate  factor  in  literature,, 
for  life  is  filled  with  mystery  —  it  is  the 
mystery  of  mysteries.  The  inner  life, 
(and  this  is  the  real  life)  of  the  veriest 
clown  cannot  be  explained  by  any  philos- 
ophy. And  since  no  writer  has  ever 
solved  the  problem  of  his  own  personali- 
ty—  who  feels  certain  of  his  conduct  for 
a  whole  day,  much  less  a  period  of  years  ? 
—  surely  the  study  of  mankind  will  not 
easily  be  exhausted.  It  savors  of  some- 
thing more  than  supererogation  when  an 
artist  feels  impelled  to  put  colors  into 
God's  rainbow;  and  we  may  rest  assured 
that  men's  purposes  and  motives  are  suf- 
ficiently fantastic  and  complex  to  save 
our  art  from  vulgarization.  We  are  in 
no  danger  of  being  cramped  through  the 
paucity  of  our  materials. 

There  have  been  no  heroic  ages,  but 
there  have  been  heroes  in  every  age,  and 
not  less  in  this  age  than  in  others.  It 
has  usually  required  considerably    more 


heroism  to  bear  the  burdens  of  ordinary 
civic  life,  in  all  countries  and  centuries, 
than  to  belong  to  the  legions  of  fighting 
men.  It  demands  more  courage  to  live 
in  misery  than  to  die  at  the  sword's  point. 
It  is  indeed  possible  to  die  more  than 
once.  One's  spiritual  self  may  precede 
one's  body  in  death  ten,  twenty,  thirty 
years,  and  one  can  thus  live  with  one's 
dead  self,  and  in  death  hope  and  pray  for 
dissolution.  It  is  often  nobler  to  live  for 
others  than  to  die  for  them.  The  soldier 
who  falls  fighting  at  the  head  of  a  column  is 
not  nearly  so  brave  as  the  laborer,  who, 
working  from  dawn  to  sunset  for  a  bare  pit- 
tance, starves  in  a  garret  in  a  dark  alley, 
while  in  the  street  at  the  end  of  the  court 
there  are  shop  windows  filled  with  plenty, 
and  perhaps  with  fripperies,  whose  pur- 
chasing power,  by  some  strange  and  uni- 
versally diffused  illusion,  is  such  that  it 
can  compass  souls  —  and  yet  he  starves, 
mentally,  morally,  physically,  and  con- 
sents to  live,  because,  perchance,  God  has 
placed  other  souls  in  his  temporary  keep- 
ing. It  requires  more  high  moral  courage 
to  be  a  poet  or  philosopher  than  a  gen- 
eral. And  as  for  physical  courage,  which 
has  usually  been  regarded  as  the  badge 
of  heroism,  no  race  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered that  lacked  it  in  desperate 
moments  ;  and  in  the  so-called  "  heroic  " 
days  the  social  conditions  were  such  that 
more  men  were  confronted  with  situations 
which  demanded  physical  desperation 
than  is  usual  nowadays.  If  gas  and  elec- 
tric lighting  and  the  police  system  were 
abolished,  we  should  have  more  rowdyism 
and  fisticuffs  in  our  streets,  and  so,  I  sup- 
pose, logically,  more  heroes.  Physical 
courage  is  usually  not  the  highest  form 
of  courage,  if  it  deserves  the  name  of 
courage  at  all ;  and  it  has  usually  been 
more  of  a  mischief  than  a  benefit  in  the 
world.  It  certainly  possesses  any  value 
only  when  allied  to  moral  courage. 
Cowardice  —  of  the  physical  sort  —  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  one  of  the  greatest  fac- 
tors in  civilization ;  it  is  a  wonderful 
lever  of  justice  and  progress,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly a  lovable,  humanizing  quality.  It 
has,  however,  one  decided  drawback ;  it 
contributes  largely  to  the  bolstering  up 
of  the  iniquity  of  philanthropy,  and  so 
insures  continual  surety  to  the  oppressor. 
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We  are  to  ourselves  what  we  think  our- 
selves to  be  j  and  this  in  reality  we  are 
but  seldom.  To  others  we  are  either 
mere  shadows,  or  what  their  hasty  im- 
pression is  from  some  one  angle  of  our 
character,  or  from  some  circumstance 
about  which  they  build  our  character  in 
conformity  with  their  own  prejudice  — 
and  this  we  are  even  less  often.  There- 
fore we  constantly  live  a  dual  existence, 
and  have  multiform  appearances.  We 
credit  ourselves  with  more  virtues  than 
we  possess  —  sometimes  exaggerating  our 
shortcomings  into  virtues,  and  sometimes 
clinging  with  pertinacious  fondness  in 
imagination  to  vices  we  are  not  blessed 
or  cursed  with  :  and  others  credit  us  with 
vices,  and  virtues,  too,  with  which  we  have 
no  acquaintance.  And  then  as  our  vir- 
tues themselves  are  indeterminate  quali- 
ties, matters  often  of  temperamental  in- 
difference or  moderation,  or  excess,  we 
rarely  recognize  the  true  essence  of  health 
in  us.  We  can  recognize  our  special 
talents,  but  our  virtues  elude  us.  We  are 
too  apt  to  label  ourselves  with  certain 
positive  qualities,  or  with  certain  qualities 
positively,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  if 
these  are  not  sometimes  elastic,  they  are 
habits  of  constitution,  and  are  not  only 
not  virtues  positively,  but  are  active 
agencies  the  opposites  of  virtues,  and 
detrimental  to  the  whole  moral  atmos- 
phere. Every  man  is  a  thousand  men  as 
he  comes  into   contact  with  others ;  and 


the  student  of  men,  seeing  himself  in  so 
many  mirrors,  is  wise  if  he  knows  some- 
thing of  himself,  much  less  penetrates  the 
mystery  of  the  chameleon  humanity  about 
him.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  knowledge 
of  men  begins,  and  largely  consists  in,  a 
large  measure,  of  real  self-knowledge. 
"  Know  thyself "  means  more  than  mere 
self  culture,  for  men's  feelings  and  emo- 
tions are  similar  in  character,  if  they  do 
differ  largely  in  degree.  This  makes 
portraiture  in  fiction  and  poetry  the  most 
difficult,  the  most  fascinating  and  the 
most  satisfying,  when  well  done,  of  all 
arts,  for  it  has  to  give  form  to  facts  as 
elusive  as  the  mystery  of  dawn  and  dark- 
ness, of  love  and  hate,  of  birth  and  death. 
It  may  be  said  I  have  arrived  at  no 
conclusion,  I  have  not  proved  realism  to 
be  right  or  romance  wrong,  or  vice  versa. 
I  hope  I  have  not,  for  this  is  the  great 
folly  of  the  different  "  schools."  I  admit 
the  truth  of  every  school,  and  the  im- 
portance of  their  contributions  to  litera- 
ture ;  but  I  contend  that  every  school  is 
wrong  because  it  distrusts  the  eyes  of  the 
individual,  and  would  put  experience  and 
observation  through  a  formula  that  changes 
its'  complexion  and  character.  I  have 
tried  to  make  clear  that  the  poets  and 
novelists  who  deal  with  the  common  are 
more  likely  to  escape  the  thralldom  of 
any  particular  point  of  view,  and  are  lim- 
ited in  their  materials  only  by  their  own 
power  of  perception  and  observation. 


TREATY    WITH    THE    CZAR. 

By  James    Vila  Blake. 

UNUTTERABLE  tyrant,  whose  legs  stride  their  span 
On  necks  of  knouted  women,  'tis  base-born  clatter 
That  if  thou  heal  thy  realm,  nobles  that  flatter 
Will  rend  thee  then.     Is't  so?     Well,  play  the  man  ! 
Thou  shalt  have  friends  :   but  now  thy  foes  in  clan 
Are  groans,  cries,  curses,  tears  —  whirlwinds  that  scatter. 
Tyrant  by  choice  or  cowardice  —  what  matter? 
Shunned  of  all  hearts  that  camp  in  freedom's  van  ! 
What  !     Treaty  with  thee  ?     To  make  the  flood 
Of  salt,  clean  seas,  and  these  our  shores  no  bounds 
To  thy  ill  clutch?     Away,  in  honor's  name  !  — 
Test  our  soil  quake  and  speak,  and  young  men's  blood 
That  blushed  so  late  on  all  our  battle  grounds 
For  liberty,  blush  there  once  more  for  shame  ! 
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By  Edmund  K.  Alden. 


:HE  connection  of  man  with 
his  environment  has  be- 
come familiar  to  us  in 
recent  years.  Especially 
interesting  has  been  ren- 
dered the  effect  of  terri- 
torial configuration  upon 
a  nation  or  race,  or  on 
the  development  of  a  country.  Various 
historians,  Curtius  among  others,  have 
dwelt  upon  the  physical  features  of 
Greece.  Italy,  Egypt,  the  Euphrates- 
Tigris  valley,  are  so  many  stock  examples 
on  which  to  enlarge.  Green,  in  such 
cases  as  his  treatment  of  the  West-Saxon 
advance  through  the  Andreds-Weald  and 
beyond,  has  caused  "  The  Making  of 
England  "to  be  more  fascinating  than 
most  novels.  Nor  is  the  relation  of  man 
to  nature  in  New  England  without  inter- 
est to  the  ordinary  reader. 

But  when  we  come  to  consider  New 
England  as  a  unit,  we  are  struck  by  the 
fact  that  its  boundaries  are  in  certain 
directions  largely  illusory.  Eastward  and 
southward  the  sea  forms  its  limit ;  but 
westward  nature  has  nowhere  sharply 
drawn  a  line  of  demarcation,  except  in 
Lake  Champlain.  The  traveller  passes 
insensibly  from  southern  Connecticut  into 
southern  New  York ;  and  farther  north- 
ward, the  Taconic  range  of  hills  and  low 
mountains  —  one  of  whose  summits,  Bald 
Peak,  rises  near  the  frontiers  of  three 
states,  —  is  not  strongly  enough  accented 
to  form  a  real  physical  limit.  In  many 
respects  the  Connecticut  Valley  is  a  more 
significant  point  of  divergence  than  the 
Berkshire  Hills  and  their  prolongations. 
As  far  as  various  customs  and  phenomena 
are  concerned,  the  native  of  the  eastern 
coast  finds  himself  at  Northampton  or  in 
Litchfield  County  in  a  stranger  land  than 
does  the  denizen  of  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley if  he  migrates  to  Westchester  or 
Dutchess  County,  New  York. 

Along  the  Canadian  oorder  northern 
Vermont    merges    into    the    province   of 


Quebec.  The  irregular  groups  that  ex- 
tend from  the  White  Mountains  to  the 
north  and  northeast  are  continued  into 
the  Laurentian  highlands.  Nor  are  the 
rivers  Saint  John  and  Saint  Croix  of  suf- 
ficient size  and  importance  to  constitute 
a  natural  frontier.  The  treaty-makers  of 
1783  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  ridge  which 
should  delimit  the  frontiers  northward 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  Connecticut ; 
in  fact  the  divide  between  the  basins  of 
the  Saint  Lawrence  and  Saint  John  is  only 
six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  'in 
height.1  And  these  disputes  incidental 
to  the  vague  boundaries  were  unsettled 
less  than  two  generations  agO,  at  an  epoch 
when  commissioners  were  still  debating 
which  of  several  streams  was  the  River 
Saint  Croix. 

Nevertheless,  if  any  one  section  of  the 
United  States  has  been  regarded  as  a 
whole,  and  has  generally  felt  and  acted 
as  a  whole,  it  has  been  undoubtedly  New 
England.  We  have  only  to  glance  at 
such  a  salient  fact  as  the  general  solidar- 
ity of  the  region  in  political  and  econom- 
ical history.  That  Burgoyne's  expedition 
would  separate  New  England  from  the 
rest  of  the  nascent  Union ;  that  New 
York's  refusal  to  ratify  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution would  cut  the  United  States  in 
two ;  that  the  Eastern  States  were  in 
common  injured  by  the  Embargo  and  the 
war  of  181 2,  and  in  common  influenced 
by  feelings  of  opposition  to  the  war ;  that 
the  same  States  formed  the  final  strong- 
hold of  the  Federalists,  and  had  sectional 
interests  in  the  tariff  questions,  all  these 
are  among  the  commonplaces  of  Amer- 
ican history. 

In  a  maritime  region  the  obvious  fact 
is  its  coast  line.  From  Passamaquoddy 
Bay  past  the  fjords  of  the  Maine  shore, 
to  the  western  end  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
the  New  England  coast  is  sufficiently  in- 
dented to  furnish  natural  harbors,  if  not 
in  profusion,  yet  enough  to  early  fix  the 

1  J.  D.  Whitney,  United  States. 
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status  of  the  district  as  a  sea-faring  and 
commercial  community.  From  the  con- 
junction of  harbors  at  the  estuaries  with 
the  abundant  forests  which  line  the  great 
southern  water-ways  of  Maine,  one  might 
have  predicted  the  growth  of  ship-build- 
ing and  lumber-exporting  ports.  Farther 
south  the  river  and  marine  harbors  are 
placed  near  enough  together  to  ensure 
the  early  commercial  supremacy  of 
the  region.  Portsmouth,  Newburyport, 
Gloucester,  Salem,  Marblehead,  Boston, 
New  Bedford,  Newport,  New  London, 
New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  some  of  them 
as  ports  in  full  decadence,  are  familiar 
instances.  Southward  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston  the  character  of  the 
coast  changes  ;  the  rocky  shore  of  north- 
ern Massachusetts  gives  place  to  the 
sandy  stretches  of  the  Old  Colony,  and 
good  harbors  are  rarer.  Mrs.  Hemans 
sings  of  the  "  stern  and  rock-bound 
coast"  of  the  Pilgrim  landfall;  but  in 
truth  there  is  not  a  rock  of  size  from  the 
vicinity  of  Cohasset  southward  for  many 
miles,  except  the  reddish  mass  of  the 
brown  Brant  Rock.  The  Pilgrim  Separ- 
atists landed  in  a  region  which  could 
never  develop  into  a  great  marine  state. 
The  Puritans  of  the  Bay  found  their  des- 
tinies marked  out  for  them. 

No  less  interesting  is  the  orography  of 
this  part  of  the  country.  The  highlands 
are  in  the  north  and  west ;  in  Maine  they 
approach  the  coast ]  leaving  no  shore 
region  proper.  Farther  south  the  eleva- 
tions are  at  a  considerable  distance  in- 
land ;  the  groups  of  the  White  Hills,  the 
ranges  of  the  Green  Mountains,  the 
Hoosac  and  Taconic  chains,  recede  to  a 
distance  of  seventy-five  or  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  intervening 
country  is  hilly  and  low,  never  a  true 
plain.  There  are  isolated  heights,  of  no 
great  elevation,  like  Monadnock,  Wachu- 
sett,  and  on  a  less  scale  the  Blue  Hills  of 
Milton.  The  Connecticut  Valley  is  cut 
midway  in  its  course  by  the  low  chain  of 
Mounts  Tom  and  Holyoke. 

The  highest  peaks  do  not  touch  the 
snow-line,  nor  except  in  the  loftier  sum- 
mits of  the  Presidential  range  and  a  few 
others  do  they  ascend  above  the  line  of 
vegetation.     Such  as  they  are,  they  rise 

1  Touching  it  sometimes,  as  at  Mt.  Desert. 


relatively  to  a  considerable  height  above 
the  surrounding  valleys  and  plateaus. 
But  the  congeries  of  chains,  imperfectly 
marked,  and  pierced  by  many  passes, 
forms  no  real  barrier.  Says  Professor 
Shaler  :  "  Every  part  of  the  Appalachians 
is  open  .to  the  free  movements  of  savage 
men";2  and  again:  "There  are  no 
natural  strongholds  "  3  [i.  <?.,  in  the  New 
England  region]. 

The  Canadian  Indians  penetrated  again 
and  again  by  the  Crawford  Notch  and 
other  passes  into  the  very  heart  of  New 
England.  The  obstacles  encountered  by 
Benedict  Arnold  in  his  celebrated  march 
through  the  wilderness  of  Maine  were 
great  indeed,  but  not  insurmountable,  nor 
chiefly  due  to  the  mountain  barrier.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  a  high- 
land or  mountaineer  class  in  the  North- 
eastern States ;  Vermont  is  perhaps  the 
most  purely  upland  State  of  the  six,  — 
and  the  physique  of  Vermonters  may  be 
possibly  above  the  average  of  the  rest. 
If  the  mountains  do  not  sharply  segre- 
gate New  England,  neither  are  they  so 
arranged  as  to  facilitate  the  growth  of 
independent  states.  A  river  line  divides 
New  Hampshire  from  Vermont ;  but  all 
the  other  inter-state  boundaries  are  mainly 
arbitrary,  and  the  development  of  politi- 
cal units  such  as  colonies  and  states  is 
due  to  accidents  of  settlement,  like  the 
foul  weather  which  caught  the  Mayflower 
colonists,  "  prevented  any  accurate  cal- 
culations of  latitude  and  longitude,"  4  and 
drove  them  to  Cape  Cod. 

From  the  mountain  we  pass  to  the 
rivers,  and  we  are  immediately  impressed 
with  the  paucity,  not  indeed  of  streams, 
but  of  interior  channels  of  trade.  The 
Connecticut  to  be  sure  divides  the  whole 
land,  but  it  is  navigable  to  Hartford  only, 
and  even  to  that  point  for  small  vessels 
alone.  Maine  possesses  the  best  water- 
ways, and  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot 
are  important  economical  factors.  But 
the  Housatonic,  with  a  length  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the  Thames, 
Blackstone,  Charles  and  Merrimac  are 
for  commercial  purposes  practically  nil, 
except  for  a  few  miles  at  their  mouths. 
On  the  other  hand,  so  abundant  are   the 

2  N.  S.  Shaler,  "  Nature  and  Man  in  America,"  p.  171. 

8  Ibid. 

4  Fiske,  "  Beginnings  of  New  England,"  p.  81. 
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falls  of  these  and  various  minor  streams, 
that  rich  manufacturing  power  was  ready 
for  use.  We  can  trace  the  course  of  an 
economically  important  river  like  the 
Merrimac  by  the  chain  of  industrial  towns 
on  its  banks,  —  Haverhill,  Lawrence, 
Lowell,  Nashua,  Manchester,  and  Con- 
cord. Putting  this  feature  with  the  coast- 
line, we  may  say  that  for  New  England's 
two  leading  industries  of  commerce  and 
manufactures,  ample  provision  was  made 
by  nature. 

Except  in  Maine  there  is  not  a  pro- 
fusion of  lakes ;  nor  are  they  of  great 
size.  The  declivities  of  the  ground  are 
such  that  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
large  bodies  of  stagnant  water  to  collect 
and  materially  affect  the  climate.  In  no 
way  are  the  New  England  lakes  of  great 
importance,  strategically  or  economically. 
Lake  Champlain,  however,  in  part  a  New 
England  lake,  was  one  of  the  essential 
links  in  the  line  connecting  the  Hudson 
with  the  north. 

According  to  the  general  conception, 
the  soil  is  not  very  fertile  ;  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut  is  regarded  as  an  excep- 
tion, and  there  are  some  other  favored 
spots.  Against  this,  which  is  probably 
the  prevailing  opinion,  must  be  set  that 
of  Prof.  Shaler ;  in  his  view,  the  glacial 
soils  of  the  region  gain  in  fertility  by 
constant  tillage,  and  the  section  has  an 
agricultural  future,  not  merely  bright,  but 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  country. 
Whatever  may  be  the  soil  conditions,  the 
farmer  has  not  been  obliged  to  contend 
against  certain  curses  of  his  vocation. 
The  cyclone  that  devastates  the  farms  of 
the  far  west  is  a  rarity.  Drought  is  un- 
common, and  irrigation  has  none  of  the 
importance  that  it  has  in  the  Cordilleran 
regions.  Destructive  inundations  are 
absent.  Such  phenomena  as  earthquakes 
are  almost  unknown.  The  products  are, 
and  must  be,  those  of  the  temperate  zone. 
Rye  prospers  better  than  wheat.  The 
ordinary  cereals  and  vegetables,  certain 
kinds  of  the  hardy  fruits,  flourish,  but 
not  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Nature 
clothed  the  hills,  mountains,  and  lowlands 
with  wellnigh  unbroken  forests,  and  they 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  wealth  of 
the  section. 

On  the  interesting  subject  of  the  effects 


of  climate  we  can  barely  touch.  The 
harsh,  raw  winds  from  the  sea,  rendering 
so  large  a  part  of  March,  April  and  May 
a  time  of  terror,  and  the  fluctuations  of 
temperature,  have  combined  to  give  a 
bad  name  to  New  England's  climate. 
Such  as  it  is,  it  has  not  apparently 
changed  since  the  settlement  by  Euro- 
peans. l  Consumption  figures  high  in 
the  list  of  scourges  of  the  northeastern 
States,  and  is  very  probably  a  commen- 
tary on  the  rapid  changes  such  as  occur 
in  and  near  Boston,  where  "  the  mercury 
has  been  known  to  range  through  forty- 
five  degrees  within  twenty-four  hours."  2 
What  has  been  the  climatal  effect  on  the 
so-called  New  England  type  ?  As  popular- 
ly conceived,  the  "  typical  "  New  Eng- 
lander  is  rather  tall,  slender,  angular, 
of  nervous  temperament,  cool  withal,  and 
self  contained  ;  in  an  exaggerated  form 
he  is  a  familiar  object  in  almost  every 
village,  a  counterfeit  of  the  Uncle  Sam 
or  Brother  Jonathan  of  romance.  It 
may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the 
phrases  "  New  England  type,"  "  Mary- 
land type,"  "  Western  type,"  are  not 
after  all  largely  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
In  any  case,  more  data  must  be  collected 
before  we  can  arrive  at  any  approximate 
guess  of  cause  and  effect.  The  distinc- 
tions may  be  real.  Dr.  Holmes  humor- 
ously ascribes  the  "Maryland  type"  to  a 
diet  of  bivalves  and  canvas-back  ducks. 
Until  we  are  better  advised,  it  might  not 
be  well  to  omit  from  the  causes  of  the 
alleged  "New  England  type"  the  in- 
numerable pies,  the  uncounted  puddings, 
and  in  general  the  much-abused  system 
of  the  local  cookery. 

The  influence  of  nature  on  man  in  a 
region  not  sharply  defined  and  in  modern 
times,  obviously  requires  different  con- 
sideration from  the  same  phenomena  in 
antiquity,  in  a  district  like  Arcadia  or  the 
Nile  valley.  The  recent  death  of  Taine 
has  recalled  the  potency  of  his  theories 
of  the  influences  of  climate  and  land  on 
race  and  literature ;  and  it  has  also 
served  to  note  the  re-action  from  his 
views  which  has  taken  place.  Since 
Taine,  however,  no  treatment  of  a  sec- 
tional or  national   literature   is  complete 

1  Palfrey,  "History  of  New  England,"  I.  it. 

2  Falfrey,  "  History  of  New  England,"  I.  n. 
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without  a  preliminary  reference  to  physi- 
cal conditions.  We  call  such  authors  as 
Whittier,  Hawthorne,  Lucy  Larcom,  Celia 
Thaxter,  Mary  Wilkins,  distinctively  New 
England  writers,  in  environment,  themes, 
and  methods  ;  and  we  need  to  study  more 
closely  the  circumstances  of  their  sur- 
roundings. I  would  not  be  understood 
as  going  to  the  lengths  of  Draper ;  wit- 
ness, for  instance,  these  extraordinary 
generalizations  : 

"The  January  isothermal  line  of  410  .  .  . 
passing  through  what  are  known  in  America  as 
the  Border  States,  ...  so  far,  therefore  as  the 
Continent  of  Europe  is  concerned,  separates  the 
countries  of  intellectual  activity  from  those  of 
intellectual  repose."  '  "  Had  the  Puritans  settled 
in  the  Southern  States  they  would  have  become 
extinct.  They  settled  above  the  January  isothermal 
of  41°,  the  line  that  marks  the  boundary  of  in- 
tellectual freedom.  They  prospered  because 
Nature  was  propitious."  ' 

1  J.  W.  Draper,  "  Civil  War",  I.  124. 
1  Ibid,  I.  157. 


Such  eccentric  statements  serve  only  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  value  of  climatal  and 
physical  surroundings. 

But  though  Taine,  Draper,  and  the 
members  of  their  school  may  have  exag- 
gerated, there  are  undoubted  truths 
behind  their  rhetoric.  And  the  part 
played  by  environment  on  race  modifica- 
tions, on  temperament  and  character  in 
the  New  England  States,  on  occupations, 
modes  and  subjects  of  thought,  habits  of 
life,  would  be  a  fruitful  theme  of  inquiry. 
To  sum  up  :  Given  the  New  Englanders, 
their  physique,  traits,  achievements  in 
state,  war,  society,  business,  literature,, 
and  the  arts,  and  the  causes  which  have 
brought  about  these  results,  —  how  shall 
we  distinguish  between  the  influence  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  land  they  found 
and  the  race-characteristics  which  they 
brought  from  their  earlier  homes,  and  the 
accide?iis  of  history? 


INCONSTANCY. 

By  Archie  Freeman  Douglass. 


I. 


SELF,  I  despise  thee  !     Canst  thou  thus  give  way 
To  all  this  bitter  anguish,  blinding  tears? 
Dost  thou  turn  coward  in  the  morn  of  day 
Give  up  the  struggle  in  thy  life's  young  years? 
What  though  thy  sorrow  is  without  relief, 

And  all  thy  future  but  a  starless  night, 
Is  there  no  healing  for  a  mortal  grief? 

Call  on  thyself !     Arouse  thy  native  might,  — 
For  thou  canst  forget ! 


II. 

Self,  I  despise  thee  !     Ere  the  months  have  fled 

What  !   art  thou  tranquil,  art  thou  passing  gay', 
Art  thou  unmindful  of  thy  sacred  dead, 

And  all  thine  anguish  —  has  it  passed  away? 
Hast  thou  found  healing  for  thy  deep  distress, 

Grown  half-accustomed  to  thy  lonely  lot? 
Thou  art  but  paltry  !     Oh,  my  Soul,  confess 

That  thou  art  shallow.     I  esteem  thee  not,  — 
For  —  thou  hast  forgot. 


STEALIN'   A   MEETIN'    HOUSE. 

By  A.  M.    TirrelL 


N  the  New  England  hills 
are  many  crumbling 
landmarks.  Not  far 
from  deserted  homes 
and  abandoned  farms 
loom  up  here  and 
there  old  churches 
whose  battered  win- 
dows look  towards  the 
burying  -  ground,  and  whose  tall  spires 
point  their  white  fingers  silently  upward 
in  answer  to  the  query,  —  "  Where  are 
the  worshippers  who  once  filled  these 
lonely  buildings?  " 

One  of  these  relics  of  long-extinguished 
fervor  stood  for  years  on  Blandfield 
Mountain.  For  twenty  years  the  Bland- 
field  Methodist  Church  had  held  no  con- 
gregation but  the  bats  and  swallows. 
Some  of  the  members  had  drifted  away 
on  the  tides  of  Universalism  and  Spirit- 
ualism which  had  swept  over  these  hills 
earlier  in  this  century ;  others  had  "  fal- 
len from  grace,"  or  moved  away  and 
taken  church  letters,  and  many  had  been 
gathered  to  the  church  universal.  Feud 
and  faction,  drift  and  discussion  had  de- 
stroyed the  spirit  of  the  church,  and  tem- 
pest and  time  were  battering  away  at  its 
body. 

Job  Tucker,  his  sister,  and  his  daugh- 
ter formed  three-fifths  of  the  members 
of  the  old  Methodist  society  left  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Blandfield.  Summer 
evenings  the  old  people  often  sat  upon 
the  front  piazza  and  gazed  up  the  steep 
rock- scarred  mountain  at  the  old  church 
spire  which  gleamed  brightly  in  the 
pink  and  yellow  tints  of  twilight  and 
gave  a  more  golden  halo  to  recollections. 
It  was  the  close  of  a  day  which  had 
lavished  upon  the  hills  July's  richest 
treasures  and  crowned  them  with  a  radi- 
ant sunset.  To  Bessie  Clarke  there 
seemed  an  unearthly  effulgence  that  lin- 
gered about  the  slender  church  spire, 
sending  its  slim  shaft  up  towards  the 
golden  clouds  and  pointing  to  the  early 
evening  star  above  them.     As  she  listened 


to  her  grandfather's  voice,  sad  and  mo- 
notonous, in  its  reminiscences  of  the  old 
church's  departed  glory,  her  blue  eyes 
grew  purple  and  dreamy,  for  her  sympa- 
thetic sensibilities  were  unconsciously 
aroused  by  the  harmony  of  scene  and 
subject.  The  young  man  beside  her 
was  a  tall,  athletic  young  fellow,  with  a 
vigorous  beauty  roughened  by  fresh  air 
and  sunshine.  She,  too,  was  full  of 
bloom  and  vitality,  but  her  strong,  lithe 
form  was  slender  and  graceful,  and  her 
features  as  delicately  outlined  as  the  rar- 
est wild  rose  on  the  mountains.  To- 
morrow she  would  be  merely  a  pretty 
country  girl,  but,  in  the  lambent  flush  of 
the  early  evening,  she  seemed  like  some 
rare  creature,  born  of  the  sunset-winged 
clouds  above  her.  A  gleam  of  perpetual 
sunlight  rippled  across  the  chestnut 
meshes  of  her  hair,  and  the  brown  and 
pink  of  her  cheeks  were  like  peaches 
ripening  in  the  sunshine. 

Grandpa  Tucker  was  talking  to  a  thin, 
worldly-looking  old  man  with  a  yellow 
pointed  face  and  sharp,  deep-set  eyes 
that  were  hard  and  calculating. 

He  was  Stephen  Brown,  a  neighbor 
who  came  to  torment  good  old  John 
Tucker  by  his  heretical  opinions  upon 
theology.  But  that  evening  he  was  not 
inclined  to  talk,  and  he  tipped  back  in 
his  chair  and  smoked  in  silent  abstraction, 
while  the  garrulous  old  man  continued 
his  reminiscences. 

"  Yis  !  Yis  !  It  don't  seem  but  yis- 
terday  sence  the  Methodists  wair  ez  thick 
ez  flies  'round  here.  Why,  when  ol' 
Elder  Young  hild  meetin's  in  the  ol' 
tannery  where  thet  brown  hole  is  in  the 
paster  yender,  there  wan't  hardly  a  fam'ly 
thet  didn't  hev  its  Methodist  in't." 

"There  wan't  no  Metherdist  in  our 
fam'ly,"  said  Stephen  Brown.  "  When 
we  boys  wint  tew  the  meetins,  it  wair  un- 
beknown tew  Mother.  She  wair  dretful 
horrefied  'cos  Aunt  Jane  here  let  her 
Dorcas  go." 

"  Ef  yer  mother  hedn't  bin  so  sot  agin 
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us,  'n  hed  let  her  chiFren  go  tew  good 
Metherdist  meetins,  they  wouldn't  hev 
run  off  arter  Universalism  'n  all  sorts  o' 
free-thinking'  ser  much,"  said  Job  Tuck- 
er's daughter.  She  was  a  tall,  dark  wo- 
man, with  the  tallowy  skin  and  parched 
expression  so  common  among  the  work- 
ing women  of  her  class.  She  had  a 
stern  mouth  and,  as  she  spoke,  it  came 
together  very  closely,  as  if  with  some  un- 
pleasant memory. 

"  Wal,  wal,  Jerushy,  ye  must  let  by- 
gones be  by-gones.  Aunt  Lisbeth  wair  a 
good  woman  arter  all,"  said  old  Job 
benevolently.  "  She  wair  a  stric'  Pres- 
byterin,  tew  be  sure.  No  one  fought  fer 
'lection  'n  allers  bein'  in  grace  longer 
then  she  did.  Ez  Stephen  sez,  she  wair 
horrefied  over  Aunt  Jane's  lettin'  Dorcas 
hev  the  power.  But  what  wair  the  harm  ? 
Ye  never '11  fergit  the  curus  way  o'  Dorcas 
hevin'  on't,  will  ye,  Jane  ?  " 

The  corpulent  old  woman  in  the  rock- 
ing-chair at  the  end  of  the  piazza  stopped 
rocking  and  lifted  her  fat,  amiable  face 
with  a  sudden  fire  in  her  lustreless  eyes 
as  she  spoke  : 

"  No,  no.  I  never'll  fergit  the  day 
thet  Dorcas  wair  stricken  down  ser 
strange,  though  it  all  air  forty  year  ago. 
'Twair  a  mos'  wonderful  meetin',  —  peo- 
ple wair  a  fallin'  down  all  round  me,  'n  I 
wair  wonderin'  ef  any  o'  my  chil'ren  'd 
go  off,  'n  I  looked  'round,  'n  I  vum,  ef 
there  wa'nt  my  Dorcas  a  goin'  off,  jest  ez 
the  sperit  hed  seized  her  'n  made  her  fall 
a  wrastlin'  'n  a  groanin'.  Elder  Young 
'n  the  brethren  prayed  over  her  a  long 
time.  She  said  when  she  kem  tew  thet 
she  saw,  ez  she  lay  there,  a  charrit  full  o' 
shinin'  angels." 

Softened  by  tender  recollections,  the 
fat,  material  face  grew  refined  in  the 
twilight,  the  big  double  chin  began  to 
quiver,  and  there  were  tears  in  the  faded 
eyes  as  she  continued  : 

"  Stephen  here  thinks  it  wair  all  egsite- 
ment;  but,  though  Dorcas  hev  bin  dead 
these  thirty-nine  year,  I  still  ralely  b'lieve 
thet  she  saw  the  charrit  'n  shinin'  angels 
thet  come  so  soon  ter  take  her  tew  her 
long  home." 

"There,  there  !  Jane,  don't  mourn," 
said  Job  Tucker.  We  should  be  ser 
thankful    thet    Dorcas    lived    ter  see  the 


Metherdist  church  finished.  'Twair  a  new 
church  then  ter  us,  though  'twair  only  an 
oF  buildin'  fixed  up.  We  hed  many  a 
scene  o'  grace  there.  Ets  a  strange  Prov- 
erdence  thet  let  the  ol'  church  go  tew 
smash  ez  it  did." 

"  'Twa'nt  Prov'dence,  'twair  Ann  Hunt 
who  wair  tew  blame  fer  the  Metherdist 
church  a  goin'  ter  smash,"  said  Jerushy 
severely. 

"Wal,  the  Hunt  quarril  wair  a  great 
quarril,"  said  her  father.  "  I  remember 
jist  how  'twair,"  and  he  leaned  forward 
and  gesticulated  with  his  long,  shrivelled 
forefinger,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  telling  an 
oft-repeated  story." 

"  You  see,  arter  Passin  Hubbard  died, 
the  Metherdist  folks  got  tew  quarrelin' 
'bout  Martin  Hunt's  hired  gal,  she  thet 
wair  M'randy  Healy.  Miss  Martin  Hunt 
allers  wair  a  hard  hand  ter  git  'long  with 
her  help,  but  when  she  kem  tew  bossin' 
M'randy,  M'randy's  red  hair  showed  it- 
self. One  day,  when  Miss  Hunt  wair  a 
jawin'  her,  M'randy  ketched  up  the  pail 
o'  water  with  which  she  was  a  moppin'  'n 
threw  it  all  over  her.  Wal,  three  or  four 
years  arter  thet,  when  M'randy  thought 
she  hed  ev'dence  o'  her  convarsion  'n 
wanted  ter  jine  the  church,  Mr.  'n  Miss 
Martin  Hunt  objected,  on  the  ground 
thet  M'randy  ought  ter  beg  Miss  Martin's 
pard'n  fer  throwin'  thet  water  on  her 
three  or  four  years  before." 

"Wal,  M'randy  declared  she  would 
never  humiliate  herself  like  thet.  She 
said  thet  she  wair  not  sorry  fer  wettin'  up 
Miss  Hunt,  'n  nobody  could  ever  make 
her  sorry. 

"  Wal,  the  hull  church  tuk  up  the  quar- 
ril. Some  wair  on  Miss  Hunt's  side  'n 
some  wair  on  M'randy's ;  but  nobody 
could  ever  seem  tew  settle  the  dif'culty, 
not  even  the  oF  presidin'  elder  hisself. 
OF  Passin  Adams  went  crazy  over  the 
fuss.  He  !  He  !  What  curus  things  he 
said  in  the  sarmons  he  preached  arter 
goin'  crazy  !  " 

"  Father,  it  air  no  subject  for  merri- 
ment," said  his  daughter.  "Miss  Hunt 
succeeded  in  breakin'  up  the  church  and 
M'randy  went  down  hill  ez  she  wouldn't 
hev  done  ef  she  hed  bin  propped  up  by 
the  church.  I  s'pose  it's  wrong,  but  I 
allers  wair  glad  thet  Tom  Healy  knocked 
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Martin  Hunt  down,  the  day  he  heard 
thet  they  hed  decided  not  tew  let  M'randy 
jine  the  church." 

"  Et  stirred  up  all  the  evil  in  Martin's 
natur,"  said  Grandpa  Tucker.  "  He 
wair  dretful  unfergivin  '.  Et  runs  in  the 
Hunt  blood,  ef  they  air  my  relatives. 
Tom  Healy's  gravestun  wan't  up  two 
weeks  'fore  et  wair  broken,  in  the  night, 
right  in  tew.  Somebody  found  an  axe  in 
the  graveyard  with  Martin's  'nitials  on  it. 
Some  think  that  Tom's  ghost  appeared 
tew  him  then  'n  there,  'n  thet  he  dropped 
the  axe  'n  run.  Since  Martin  died,"  and 
the  old  man's  voice  grew  lower  and  less 
shrill, — "  some  say  they  hev  heerd  an  axe 
wackin'  away  up  there,  'n  thet  Martin  'n 
Tom  both  appear  at  night  tew  accuse  one 
another." 

Stephen  Brown  smiled  sceptically  and 
Bessie  Clark  felt  a  chilly  sensation  as  she 
looked  across  the  dusky  meadow  at  the 
far-stretching  hills  opposite.  Vast  and 
solemn  they  looked  down  upon  her,  and 
in  the  purple  mystery  that  night  was  en- 
circling about  them,  Blandfield  Mountain, 
with  its  vacant  church  and  lonely  ceme- 
tery, oppressed  her. 

The  old  gravestones  gleamed  white  in 
the  slumberous  mists  settling  upon  them. 
Even  at  that  distance  she  could  see  Tom 
Healy's  broken  headstone  staring  down 
the  valley  like  a  grotesque,  distorted  face, 
calling  for  vengeance.  Visions  of  dis- 
turbed spirits,  still  wrangling  and  discor- 
dant, peopled  her  fancy  as  the  river-fog 
began  to  send  vague,  indefinable  figures 
gliding  up  from  the  valley. 

"Wal,"  sighed  Grandpa  Tucker,  "  et 
broke  up  the  church,  arter  thet ;  the  folks 
quairriled  so  'bout  ev'rything  thet  they 
couldn't  even  agree  'bout  sellin'  the 
church  etself." 

"Thet's  so,"  said  Stephen  Brown,  aris- 
ing and  putting  up  his  pipe.  "  I've  tried 
tew  hev  you  sell  't  tew  me  sev'ral  times, 
ef  you'd  only  sell  't  cheap  enough.  But 
you  seem  tew  prefer  tew  hev  it  rot  down 
tew  sellin'  on't  fer  sens'ble  pupposes. 
Thet's  Metherdist  style.  Eh,  Widder 
Clarke?" 

He  pretended  to  be  watching  the 
clouds  as  he  spoke,  but  he  was  slyly 
observing  the  widow's  serious  face. 
Years  before,   she  had  refused  to  marry 


him  because  he  was  "  tew  liberal  in  his 
princ'ples,"  and  he  had  attributed  her 
objections  to  Methodist  influence  and 
had  never  forgiven  the  Methodists  for  it. 
There  was  also  a  little  Hunt  blood  in  his 
veins.  Widow  Jerusha  Clarke  shook  her 
head  emphatically. 

"  None  o'  those  who  air  left  on  the 
M'randy  Healy  side  o'  the  quarril  '11  ever 
consent  tew  thet  sacred  building's  bein' 
used  fer  secular  pupposes,  though  the 
Martin  Hunt  side  wair  in  fer  sellin' 
on't." 

"There's  where's  the  trouble,"  said 
Stephen  Brown  with  a  little  laugh,  "  I 
guess  the  sacredness  o'  the  oP  buildin' 
haint  ser  important  ez  not  lettin'  the 
other  side  get  the  better  on  ye.  Ye'll 
quarril  ez  long  ez  there's  two  on  ye  left." 

With  this  last  shot,  he  shuffled  off  down 
the  road. 

Grandpa  Job  went  into  the  house  "  tew 
wrastle  in  prayer  for  Stephen  Brown's 
soul,"  and  the  older  women  soon  followed 
him. 

Tom  Brown  and  Bessie  were  left  alone 
on  the  piazza.  In  their  freedom  to  talk 
in  confidence  a  sudden  bashfulness  came 
upon  the  lovers  and  they  silently  watched 
the  bent,  swaying  figure  of  the  old  man, 
his  body  so  thin  and  his  clothes  so  short 
that,  in  the  dusk,  he  appeared  mere  arms 
and  legs  going  bodiless  down  the  road. 
When  a  fork  in  the  road  had  hidden  him 
from  view,  Tom  spoke. 

"  Et's  queer,"  he  grumbled,  "thet 
Father  believes  in  no  Hell,  when  he's  ser 
spiteful  ter  ev'rybody." 

"Won't  he  consent  ter  our  marriage?" 
asked  she,  with  a  slight  blush  at  her  bold- 
ness in  asking. 

"  No,  nor  he  never  will.  He  sez  he'll 
will  all  his  prop'ty  away,  ef  I  marry  inter 
yer  mother's  fam'ly.  He's  mad  'cos  yer 
mother  wouldn't  marry  him  once,  'n  he's 
up  here  ter  night,  ter  see  ef  she  felt  come 
up  with.  You  know  he's  second  cousin 
tew  Martin  Hunt,  'n  he  can't  fergit. 
Think  o'  his  willin'  away  all  that  bank  ac- 
count, 'n  the  lan's,  'n  the  stock  !  "  There 
was  a  frightened  expression  in  her  eyes 
as  she  looked  towards  Martin  Hunt's  rest- 
ing place.  Was  the  curse  of  his  revenge- 
ful nature  going  to  rest  on  her? 

"  Father's  the  richest  man  round  here, 
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'n  the  tightest,"  Tom  continued  to 
grumble.  She  had  a  troubled  suspicion 
that  it  was  Tom's  inheritance  of  his 
father's  "  tightness "  that  made  him  un- 
willing to  marry  her  in  spite  of  the  loss 
of  lands,  stock  and  bank  account,  but  she 
resisted  these  suspicions  loyally. 

"Well, Tom,"  she  replied  soberly,  "we 
mus'  wait,  though  mother  don't  b'lieve 
in  long  engagements.  Her  pride's  up, 
too,  I  guess ;  fer  she  sez  thet  I  mus'  tell 
you  thet  ef  you  hev  no  immediate  inten- 
tions, you  mus'  quit  comin'  here,  fer  she 
won't  be  connivin'  with  Stephen  Brown's 
boy.  But  we'll  think  just  as  much  o'  one 
'nuther,  won't  we,  Tom?" 

" 1  don't  see  why  we  can't  see  one 
'nuther  jest  the  same,"  said  he  sullenly. 
"  Can't  we  meet  once  in  a  while  'n  hev  a 
ride  or  a  walk  tergether,  'thout  yer 
mother  knowin'  on't?"  But  there  was 
no  intrigue  in  the  pure  simplicity  of  her 
nature.  She  would  obey  her  mother  now 
as  hereafter  she  would  implicitly  obey  her 
husband. 

"Tom  Brown,"  said  she  in  general 
rebuke,  "  I'll  do  nothin'  thet  aint  fair  'n 
'bove  board,  ef  I  hev  ter  wait  twenty 
year,  Tom.  And  oh,  Tom  !  We  could 
love  ez  long  ez  thet,  couldn't  we?  " 

But  he  was  irresponsive  to  the  trust  in 
those  soft  blue  eyes.  He  was  a  bold, 
brave  fellow,  and  he  loved  her,  but  he 
was  too  narrow-minded  and  impatient  to 
spare  her  in  his  wrath. 

"  You  don't  care  ez  I  do,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, jumping  up  and  walking  away. 

"Tom  !  Tom  !  "  she  cried  ;  but  he  did 
not  look  back,  and  she  went  into  the 
house  to  sob  herself  to  sleep. 

Meanwhile,  old  Stephen  Brown  on  his 
way  home  had  followed  the  grass-grown 
road  up  the  hill  to  where  it  passed  the 
Methodist  church.  He  stopped  and 
gazed  at  the  church,  with  an  intensity  of 
the  covetous  expression  that  had  become 
habitual  to  his  keen  eyes. 

"  Kt's  a  shame,"  he  muttered,  "  tew 
let  all  thet  lumber  go  tew  waste.  'Nough 
left  on't  tew  make  a  splendid  kerridge 
house." 

"  I  wonder  ef  anybody  diskivered 
where  I  got  my  las'  fence  rails,"  he  con- 
tinued sauntering  slowly  around  the  build- 
ing until  he  came  to  the  rear  where  the 


stripping  away  of  several  boards  had  been 
partially  hidden  by  a  rank  growth  of 
sumach  and  elder. 

"No,  no,"  he  chuckled,  "the  secular 
use  of  those  boards  haint  bin  larned  by 
either  the  M 'randy  Healy  or  the  Martin 
Hunt  side  o'  the  trouble." 

Stephen  Brown  had  been  pilfering  from 
the  old  church  for  ten  years.  It  was  on 
his  land  and  he  had  argued  himself 
almost  into  the  belief  that  it  belonged  to 
him.  No  sense  of  reverence  awed  his. 
soul  as  he  peered  through  a  broken  win- 
dow pane  at  the  high-backed  pews  inside. 
A  more  imaginative  man  might  have  seen 
a  company  of  long-dead  Methodists 
glaring  at  him ;  but  Stephen  Brown  saw 
nothing  of  this.  Save  his  vindictive 
spirit,  his  mind  was  controlled  by  no 
emotion  more  intense  than  penuriousness. 
He  cared  as  little  for  the  dead  who  had 
gone  from  those  pews  to  the  churchyard 
as  he  did  for  the  words  that  had  been 
hurled  from  the  pulpit  before  him. 

"  I  declare,"  he  muttered,  "  there  ain't 
an  occerpied  house  within  a  mile  o'  here. 
I  might  tear  down  the  hull  darned  thing, 
'n  no  one'd  be  the  wiser  fer't  'fore  t'wair 
done ;  'n  ef  they  did  find  et  out,  there 
haint  'nough  on  em  lef  tew  make  a  fuss 
'bout  et." 

The  more  he  gazed,  the  more  valuable 
the  place  seemed  to  grow,  and  when  he 
went  on  he  kept  whispering,  — 

"  No  wonder  Martin  Hunt  ha'nts  the 
place  with  his  axe.  He  prob'ly  will  fer 
some  time." 

The  long,  hot  summer  advanced  slow- 
ly. Bessie  Clarke  grew  thin  and  pale. 
Tom  Brown  had  treated  her  very  shab- 
bily. In  the  first  heat  of  his  anger,  he 
had  endeavored  to  solace  himself  by  be- 
ing gallant  to  a  pretty  brunette  over  in 
Blandfield  Hollow.  Upon  hearing  of  it, 
Bessie's  mother  declared  resentfully  : 

"  None  o'  Stephen  Brown's  boys  shell 
trifle  with  my  gal.  He'll  never  come 
here  agin  unless  he  asks  yer  pard'n  'n  '11 
marry  ye  et  once." 

So  Bessie,  with  the  womanly,  unreason- 
ing instinct  that  worships  the  more  as  it 
is  injured,  pined  for  Tom  in  silence ; 
and  Tom  worked  and  sulked,  angry  at 
his  father  for  thwarting  him,  and  angry 
at    Bessie    for    her   filial    devotion,    too 
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avaricious  to  risk  being  disinherited  and  to 
marry  the  girl  at  once,  and  yet  unhappy 
without  her. 

As  the  weeks  passed,  rumors  that  the 
old  church  was  haunted  became  more 
and  more  current.  A  strange  pounding 
had  been  heard  at  midnight  echoing 
wildly  down  the  hill  and  appearing  to 
come  from  the  old  church.  Belated 
farmers,  passing  that  way,  told  of  seeing 
a  tall  gaunt  figure  gliding  around  the 
building  and  flourishing  something  that 
looked  like  an  axe.  Even  sceptical 
Stephen  Brown  declared  that  he  had  seen 
the  ghost,  and  that  it  was  Martin  Hunt's 
.ghost,  doing  penance  for  his  sacrilegious 
chopping.  Grandpa  Tucker  and  Aunt 
Jane  declared  that  it  might  be  the  devil 
himself;  but  the  Widow  Clarke  looked 
stern  and  said  nothing.  People  said  that 
time  was  mutilating  the  church  quite 
seriously,  and  that  one  end  of  it  was 
falling  in.  These  reports  made  her  a 
little  conscience  stricken,  for  she  had 
been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  feud  that 
had  broken  up  the  church.  "  Righteous 
indignation"  she  had  called  her  action 
at  the  time  ;  but,  now  that  the  lapse  of 
years  permitted  the  details  of  the  strife 
to  be  regarded  more  in  the  light  of  facts 
than  of  personal  grievances,  she  some- 
times acknowledged  that  she  might  have 
made  better  improvement  of  her  oppor- 
tunities to  be  a  peacemaker. 

One  Sultry  August  evening  she  sat  by 
her  window  until  very  late.  She  was 
worried  over  her  child,  who  was  daily 
growing  pale  and  listless.  She  recalled 
the  early  death  of  Aunt  Jane's  Dorcas. 
Bessie  resembled  this  girl  who  had  died 
so  young  and  had  lain  so  long  in  the 
cemetery  up  there  on  the  hill.  As  she 
looked  at  the  white  cemetery  and  the 
white  church,  her  thoughts  reviewed  all 
the  history  of  the  Methodist  society.  She 
had  not  given  herself  up  to  such  vivid 
retrospection  for  years,  and  the  old  bit- 
terness began  to  rankle  as  memory  became 
more  and  more  realistic.  That  day  a 
neighbor  had  reported  that  the  last  high 
wind  had  done  more  injury  to  the  church, 
and  Grandpa  Tucker  had  mourned  all  the 
afternoon  that  he  should  "  live  tew  see 
the  ol'  church  go  down  fust."  A  breeze 
had  arisen,  and  it  wailed  out  a  wild  and 


solemn  refrain  as  it  climbed  up  the  dark, 
shadowy  gorge  from  the  valley  and  swept 
across  the  hills.  Something  in  the  wind 
brought  to  her  mind  the  stories  of  the 
spirits  haunting  the  church,  and  she 
shivered  nervously. 

"  Nonsense,"  she  said  aloud.  "  I'm 
not  goin'  tew  git  nervous  over  their 
stories.     I'm  goin'  tew  bed." 

She  started  to  arise,  but  she  stopped 
almost  with  a  jerk.  Suddenly,  clear  and 
well-defined  in  the  warm  night  air,  came 
the  sound  of  blows,  —  quick,  sharp,  and 
vibrant. 

"  They  surely  come  from  thet  d'rec- 
tion,"  she  whispered,  growing  a  shade 
paler,  and  beginning  to  breathe  more 
quickly.  There  was  pictured  on  her  face 
a  conflict  of  emotions.  Fear  and  sur- 
prise were  succeeded  by  deep  thought, 
suspicion,  and  then  sudden  determina- 
tion.    The  old  Hunt  blood  was  aroused. 

"  I'm  not  'feered  o'  any  sperit,  in  the 
body  or  out.  I'm  goin'  tew  invester- 
gate,"  said  she  combatively. 

"  Mother,  where  are  you  goin'  ?  "  called 
a  sweet  voice  from  the  chamber  window. 

"Tew  the  hill,  with  the  ol'  gun,  tew 
shoot  the  sperits,"  replied  her  mother 
grimly. 

"  Mother  !  Mother  !  Come  back  !  " 
implored  Bessie.  But  her  mother  paid 
no  attention.  Tremblingly  the  girl  fol- 
lowed her  mother.  Love's  solicitude  was 
greater  than  her  timidity. 

Together  they  followed  the  rough,  grass 
grown  road  through  the  woods  and  up  the 
hill.  The  damp  grass  rustled  about  their 
feet,  and  Bessie,  glancing  timorously 
through  the  bushes,  saw7  dark  silhouettes 
of  strange  figures  among  them.  There 
were  few  sounds  to  temper  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  night  except  the  moan  of  the 
wind  and  that  sharp,  reverberating 
"Whack,  whack!"  sounding  down  the 
hill  and  thrown  back  by  the  echoes  across 
the  valley. 

To  the  frightened  girl  the  lurid  light- 
nings that  streaked  the  sombre  clouds 
rimming  the  northern  horizon  seemed  the 
visible  incarnation  of  those  hideous  echoes. 
But  her  mother  paid  no  attention  to  the 
night's  weird  scenery,  as  she  strode  boldly 
ahead  like  an  avenging  spirit,  and  Bessie 
followed   like   a   bewildered   Peri.       Her 
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blue  eyes  gleamed  almost  as  dark  as 
their  fringed  lashes  and,  in  the  stream  of 
moonlight  pouring  through  the  branches 
above,  her  golden  hair  shone  like  a  halo, 
as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  church.  The 
moon  suddenly  plunged  into  a  cloud,  but 
Bessie  could  see  very  distinctly  the  broken 
shaft  on  Tom  Haley's  grave,  and,  lying 
on  the  ground  beside  it,  the  half  that  had 
been  broken  off  by  the  axe  of  Martin 
Hunt.  Nearby  was  the  grave  of  Dorcas 
Green.  Becoming  somewhat  used  to  her 
strange  surroundings,  Bessie's  mind  had 
gone  back  to  its  chief  topic,  her  love 
affairs.  She  had  a  perplexed  comprehen- 
sion that  the  dust  of  this  relative  which 
had  been  lying  here  so  many  years  had 
once  been  a  young,  sentient  being  like 
herself,  capable  of  joy  and  suffering ;  and 
she  speculated  about  the  probability  of 
Dorcas  Green's  ever  having  had  a  love 
affair. 

The  sudden  tightening  of  her  mother's 
hand  arrested  her  thoughts,  and  her  heart 
gave  a  great  throb  as  she  realized  what 
had  made  her  mother  become  so  rigid. 

There,  in  a  black,  yawning  mouth  that 
had  been  cut  in  the  side  of  the  church, 
stood  a  tall,  thin  figure  slowly  raising 
something  that  resembled  an  axe  and 
pointing  with  it  towards  the  churchyard. 
Instantly  all  the  stones  seemed  to  acquire 
an  expression  and  leered  back  at  the 
phantom  with  their  melancholy  white  and 
gray  faces. 

"  Et's  Martin  Hunt,"  whispered  Bessie, 
closing  her  eyes  with  a  sensation  of  terror 
that  made  everything  whirl. 

Just  then  the  moon  shot  out  of  the 
cloud,  and  Bessie's  mother  uttered  an 
exclamation,  dropped  her  gun,  and  strode 
angrily  forward.  Her  pale  face  was  crim- 
son as  she  cried,  shrilly, — 

"  Stephen  Brown,  don'  -try  ter  play  yer 
ghost  performances  on  me  any  longer. 
You  thief!  You  allers  wair  slippery,  'n 
now  you  air  tryin'  tew  steal  a  meetin' 
house  !  " 

Assisted  by  the  ghost  rumor,  the  old 
man's  undertaking  had  prospered  even 
better  than  he  had  expected.  He  had 
made  kindling-wood  of  the  pews,  a  hog- 
trough  of  the  pulpit,  and  had  put  the 
clapboards  to  many  a  useful  service.  He 
was  hoping  that  night  —  by  the  aid  of  his 


oxen,  browsing  in  the  cemetery  —  to 
drag  away  the  best  lumber  of  the  building. 

Of  the  five  people  formerly  connected 
with  the  church  who  had  remainad  in  the 
vicinity  of  Blandfield,  he  was  the  most  in 
awe  of  the  Widow  Clarke.  But  he  as- 
sumed a  haughty  indifference  as  he  faced 
his  accusers,  and  replied  in  his  crispest, 
most  business-like  tones  : 

"Whaton't?  Haint  et  good  kindlin' 
wood?  'Twair  a  roarin'  ol'  church,  'n  et 
makes  a  roarin'  good  fire." 

"But  tew  steal  a  meetin'-house  !  "  she 
gasped. 

"  What  o'  thet?  "  he  snapped.  "  Who 
ever  stole  any  thin'  any  better?"  He 
rolled  his  tobacco  quid  into  a  bunch  in 
one  cheek,  nodded  at  Bessie,  and  began 
again  that  "  Whack  !  Whack  !  Whack  !  " 
now  no  longer  mysterious  and  ghostly. 

"  Stop  !  "  The  widow's  voice  was  sharp 
and  energetic,  and  he  paused. 

"  I'll  hev  the  law  on  ye,  Stephen  Brown. 
Ye'll  hev  a  pretty  fine  tew  pay.  The  ol' 
church  's  all  tew  pieces.  Most  o'  the 
brethren  'n  sisters  air  in  their  graves  ven- 
der, but  justice  ain't  dead  yit."  Her 
voice  was  trembling  with  the  loneliness 
that  came  over  her,  standing  there  in  the 
presence  of  the  dead,  and  realizing  that 
she  was  left  almost  alone  to  fight  for  the 
church. 

"  Can't  say  ez  tew  justice,  but  I  fear 
no  wimmin  folks,"  growled  Stephen, 
whacking  obstinately  away,  and,  for  once 
in  his  life,  becoming  figurative. 

"  Let  the  ol'  church  go  tew  pieces." 
(  Whack,  whack  !  )  "  You  members 
whacked  the  life  all  out  on't,  years  ago, 
by  your  quarrelin's  'n  bickerin's."  (Whack, 
whack  !)  "  'N  now  I'm  whackin'  at  the 
boards.  You  stole  all  its  intarnal  parts 
by  yer  quarrelin's  'n  bickerin's,  I  say,  'n 
now  I'm  takin'  its  extarnals."  (Whack, 
Whack  !)      "  Which  's  the  worst?  " 

The  widow  grew  so  rigid  that  Bessie 
feared  that  the  spirit  of  Martin  Hunt  was 
tempting  her.  She  did  not  realize  how 
her  mother's  conscience  had  been  kindled 
by  the  old  man's  taunts. 

"  Mother  !  "  she  pleaded,  "  don't  look 
thet  way.     Let's  go  home." 

At  this  crisis  another  witness  appeared. 
Tom  Brown  had  been  eeling,  and,  hear- 
ing   the    chopping,    had    also    come    to 
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investigate.  He  had  suspected  the  ghost, 
although  his  father  had  endeavored  to  be 
very  sly  in  hiding  the  timber  in  the  woods 
on  the  outskirts  of  his  farm.  Tom  came 
forward  with  his  father's  instinct  for  se- 
curing a  bargain. 

"Father,"  said  he,  "I'm  'stonished  at 
you.  But  you  let  Bess  'n  me  fix  things. 
Ef  you'll  say  the  word,  'n  Bess  will,  we'll 
git  married  right  away ;  'n  you  c'n  settle 
on  us  the  medder  farm,  which'll  more 
then  pay  fer  the  church,  'n  keep  the 
widder.  quiet.  Bess  'n  I'll  agree  ter  go 
ter  camp-meetin'  ev'ry  year,  'n  take  all 
our  chil'ren  with  us,  'n  like  's  not  all  git 
convarted.  Thet  'rangement  '11  do  more 
good  then  the  ol'  church  '11  do   stan'in." 

At  first  the  old  man  glared  angrily  at 
Tom  for  interfering,  and  then  his  face 
evinced  something  like  pride  as  he  real- 
ized that  his  offspring  was  a  chip  of  the 
old  block.  But  he  grew  sullen  again  as 
he  looked  at  the  widow. 

"Speak  up,  Bess,"  whispered  Tom,  im- 
proving the  opportunity  to  support  her 
trembling  figure.  Giving  her  lover  one 
glance  of  gratified  yearning,  she  glided 
forward,  her  face  suffused  with  the  rich 
flush  of  feeling,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on 
the  old  man's  arm  and  pleaded : 

"Tom  'n  I  think  so  much  o'  each 
other,  'n  'twill  make  us  all  so  happy." 
Old  skinflint  that  he  was,  he  couldn't  re- 
sist the  witchery  of  those  luscious  lips  and 
begging  eyes.  With  clumsy  gallantry  he 
leaned  forward  and  gave  her  such  a  hearty 
smack  that  Tom  frowned. 

"Wal,"  he  replied,  "I'm  not  'feered  o' 
yer  law  bizness ;  but  I  wair  a  gal  man 
once  myself,  'n  fer  this  putty  gal's  sake, 
I'll  keep  clear  o'  fusses.  Come,  widder, 
what  d'ye  say?  You  ralely  don't  own  the 
meetin'-house,  'n  et's  none  o'  yoor  con- 
sarn ;  but  ef  you'll  keep  quiet,  I'll  stan' 
by  my  word." 

"Now,  mother!"  urged  Bessie,  "you 
know  you  tuk  a  letter  'n  jined  over  in 
Colebrook  et  the  time  o'  the  fuss.  'Taint 
yer  duty  to  tell.  Now,  please."  And 
again  Beauty  triumphed  over  justice.  The 
widow  looked  down  into  the  faced  she 
loved  so  well,  and,  though  exasperated  at 
its  power  over  her,  yielded  with  an  exhi- 
bition of  peevishness. 

"Ye   leetle  silly  thing,    I    'spose    ye'd 


ruther  lose  a  dozen  meetin'- houses  then 
not  ter  hev  thet  fellar,  but  I'll  not  hender 
things  now,"  she  snapped,  bursting  into 
tears  and  hurrying  away. 

"  The  weddin'  'd  better  be  ter-morrer, 
dad,"  said  Tom,  afraid  that  his  father 
might  repent  of  his  promise  if  they  wait- 
ed too  long. 

"  Yis,  yis  !  "  said  the  old  man.  "  Now 
clear  out.  I  mus'  git  through  with  this 
job  ez  soon  ez  possible.  I  dunno  ez  I'd 
hev  undertook  it  ef  I'd  known  'twair 
goin'  ter  make  me  sich  fussin'  with  wim- 
men  folks." 

Beneath  the  eternal  march  of  the  stars 
in  the  heavens  above  them,  Tom  and 
Bessie  walked  hand  in  hand  down  the  hill 
together,  in  the  fulness  of  an  emotion 
which  is  also  eternal.  Awed  by  love's 
contentment,  they  had  few  words  even 
for  the  strange  episode  that  had  reunited 
them.  They  were  almost  home  when 
Bessie  broke  the  silence. 

"  Mother's  mad,  I  guess,"  said  she. 

"  Never  mind,  little  one,"  he  replied. 
"Dad's  mad,  too.  He'll  hate  dretfully 
ter  give  up  thet  medder  farm,  but  I  knew 
he  ralely  thought  he  wair  in  a  scrape,  'n  I 
might  ez  well  git  a  good  haul  while  I  wair 
'bout  et." 

But  it  was  the  sting  of  self-accusation 
and  not  anger  that  made  the  widow  hurry 
home  so  rapidly.  In  his  angry  words 
about  stealing  the  internal  part  of  the 
church,  the  sceptical  old  man  had  preached 
her  a  powerful  sermon. 

"  I  hev  guarded  the  faith  o'  the  ol' 
church,  but  I  hev  given  deadly  blows  at 
its  sperit,"  she  said  humbly. 

The  next  evening  a  few  friends  as- 
sembled in  Grandpa  Tucker's  parlor  to 
witness  a  wedding.  Tom  Brown's  mother 
was  among  them,  but  his  father  was  absent. 

The  moonlight  streamed  into  the  win- 
dow, and  the  widow  sat  where  she  could 
see  the  radiance  of  the  evening  resting 
upon  the  old  church  like  a  benediction. 
As  the  minister  said,- 

"  I  pronounce  you  man  and  wife,"  there 
was  a  dull  crash  in  the  distance.  The 
spire  of  the  Methodist  church  suddenly 
disappeared. 

"  Thet  wicked  man  !  But  what  am  I 
thet  I  should  m'lest  him?  "  said  the  widow 
to  herself,  as  she  arose  to  kiss  the  bride. 
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By  Henry  Lambert. 


HE  uses  of  forests  in 
supplying  the  wants 
of  mankind  are  al- 
most endless.  We 
owe  to  them  coal, 
charcoal  and  wood, 
to  warm  us ;  a  great 
variety  of  fruits  to 
feed  us  ;  timber  for  our  houses  and  furni- 
ture, ships,  railroads,  bridges  ;  pitch,  resin, 
turpentine,  tannin,  paper,  silk,  sugar  ; 
quinine,  and  many  other  medicines ;  and 


they  furnish  material  for  an  endless  variety 
of  uses  in  arts,  sciences  and  manufac- 
tures. They  are  a  storehouse  of  benefits 
to  mankind. 

In  addition  to  these  uses  to  man,  they 
perform  most  important  functions  in  the 
general  economy  of  Nature.  To  their 
great  abundance  in  early  geologic  peri- 
ods, we  owe  the  vast  formations  now 
represented  by  the  coal  beds.  To  their 
decayed  trunks,  branches,  leaves  and 
roots,  we  owe  the  vegetable  soil  so  need- 
ful to  supply  food  for  plants  and  for  the 
animal  creation. 

Upon  forests  we  depend  largely  for  the 
localization  of  rains,  and  the  storage  of 
water  supplies,  which  give  rise  to  springs, 
rivers,  lakes  and  ponds.  They  affect  the 
quality  of  the  atmosphere.  They  absorb 
its  carbon,  which  is  converted  into  woody 
fibre,  then  to  coal  and  other  products 
useful  to  man.  Their  leaves  diffuse  mois- 
ture and  the  oxygen  so  necessary  to  sup- 
port animal  life.  Prof.  Asa  Gray  says 
that  the  Washington  elm  at  Cambridge 
has  been  estimated  to  produce  seven  mil- 
lions of  leaves,  which  would  make  a  sur- 
face radiation  of  about  five  acres  in  ex- 
tent and  give  out  every  fair  day,  in  the 
growing  season,  7^  tons  of  moisture. 
\  he  radiation  from  large  forest  areas  must 
therefore  be  immense. 

Forests  shield  the  earth  from  the  heats 
of  summer,  and  the  cold  of  winter,  thus 
tending  to  equalize  temperature.  Their 
presence  or  absence  can  cause  permanent 
climatic  changes,  seriously  affecting  vege- 


table and  animal  life.  Owing  to  the  fel- 
ling of  the  woods  on  the  Apennines,  the 
"  sirocco  "  injures  the  vineyards  of  Parma 
and  Lombardy.  On  the  other  hand,  near 
Ravenna,  the  replanting  of  an  old  forest 
which  had  been  destroyed,  cut  off  the 
sirocco  and  restored  in  a  great  degree 
the  ancient  climate.  At  Piazzatorre, 
where,  owing  to  a  sudden  demand  for 
iron  from  the  mines,  the  woods  had  been 
cut  down  to  feed  the  furnaces,  the  climate 
became  so  much  colder  that  maize  no 
longer  ripened;  but  when,  in  lapse  of 
time  the  forests  had  been  restored,  the 
maize  crops  ripened  again.  A  French 
writer  says  that  in  many  localities  north 
of  the  Alps,  owing  to  the  felling  of  the 
woods,  late  spring  frosts  are  more  fre- 
quent, fruit  trees  will  no  longer  bear,  and 
young  trees  can  be  raised  only  with  diffi- 
culty. Not  far  from  Antwerp,  where 
once  was  a  vast  desert  plain,  there  is  now 
an  extensive  forest.  Planting  it  has  amel- 
iorated the  climate  so  far  that  a  Belgian 
writer  says:  "Lands  far  more  barren 
than  the  plateau  of  La  Hague,  have  been 
transformed  under  their  protection,  into 
fertile  fields." 

Forests  preserve  the  mountain  and  hill 
surfaces  on  which  they  grow  from  the  ef- 
fects of  storms.  Their  destruction  is 
followed  by  the  washing  away  of  the  sur- 
face soil  and  all  light  material,  leaving 
the  land  broken  and  barren ;  and  the 
debris  washed  down  to  lower  regions  is 
productive  of  many  injurious  changes  in 
rivers,  low  lands  and  coast  lines.  River 
beds  are  filled  up  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  bottom  is  higher  than  the  land  through 
which  the  river  flows.  A  Swiss  writer 
says  : 

"The  channel  of  the  Tyrolese  brooks  is  often 
raised  much  above  the  valleys  through  which  they 
flow.  The  bed  of  the  Fersina  is  elevated  high 
above  the  City  of  Trient  which  lies  near  it.  The 
Billerback  flows  at  a  much  more  elevated  level 
than  that  of  the  market  place  of  Newmarket  and 
Vill,  and  threatens  to  overwhelm  both  with  its 
waters.  The  Talfer  at  Botsen  is  at  least  even 
with  the  roofs  of  the  adjacent  town,  if  not  above 
them." 
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And  he  cites  other  similar  cases.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  two  hundred  millions 
of  cubic  yards  of  earth,  are  annually 
borne  down  from  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
by  running  water.  One  result  of  this 
constant  erosion  of  the  land  has  been, 
that  Adria,  —  once  a  port  so  important 
as  to  give  name  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  now 
lies  fourteen  miles  inland. 

The  destruction  of  forests  is  due  to  in- 
sect ravages,  to  the  browsing  of  animals 
running  at  large  upon  young  shoots,  to 
fires,  and,  most  potent  of  all,  to  the  axe 
of  the  woodman.  He  fells  them  to  get 
money  for  their  various  products,  and  to 
raise  crops  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  grow- 
ing populations.  We  are  confronted  with 
the  problem  how  best  to  preserve  forests 
for  their  manifold  uses,  and  yet  destroy 
them  for  our  own  needs. 

To  accomplish  both  these  ends,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  prevent  the  in- 
discriminate destruction  of  woods  by  in- 
dividuals by  restrictions  commonly  en- 
forced. Forest  areas  generally,  whether 
owned  by  individuals,  corporations,  com- 
munes, religious  societies,  or  the  state, 
are  put  under  the  control  of  the  state  in 
almost  every  country  in  Europe.  A  branch 
•of  the  public  administration  is  devoted  to 
the  care  of  forests,  and  the  enforcement 
of  forest  laws.  In  Austria-Hungary, 
which  has  the  largest  percentage  of  forest 
lands  of  any  country  in  Europe  excepting 
Sweden, —  it  being  over  twenty-nine  per 
cent  of  its  total  area, —  the  forestry  de- 
partment is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture.  Under  him  are 
provincial  presidents,  district  captains, 
forest  inspectors,  and  other  subordinate 
•officers,  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
who  have  entered  the  service  perma- 
nently, and  are  entitled  to  promotion  like 
officers  in  the  regular  army,  and  volun- 
teers who  desire  to  gain  experience,  and 
accept  official  position  as  an  honorable 
distinction ;  but  they  must  pass  a  regular 
examination  before  they  are  accepted. 
Provincial  presidents  have  a  general  over- 
sight of  the  forests  in  their  localities. 
Under  them  are  forest  inspectors,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  secure  execution  of  forest 
laws,  make  frequent  visits  to  inspect 
the  forests  and  report  thereon,  prevent 
waste,    and     regulate     the    cutting    and 


planting  of  woods.       Says    the    consular 
report  : 

"  In  short,  there  is  not  a  single  act  of  owner- 
ship which  the  holder  of  the  title  deeds  to  an  es- 
tate could  exercise  which  is  not  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  forest  inspector." 

There  is  a  thorough  system  of  educa- 
tion of  those  who  intend  to  make  forestry 
their  fixed  occupation.  There  are  ele- 
mentary or  lower  schools,  middle  or  pre- 
paratory schools,  and  a  university,  which 
was  founded  in  1875  in  Vienna,  also  four 
lower  schools  located  in  different  pro- 
vinces. The  teachers  are  experienced 
forest  officers.  The  course  of  study  in- 
cludes mathematics,  geometrical  exer- 
cises, field  engineering,  measuring  of 
wood,  cut  and  standing,  of  earth  and  ex- 
cavations, writing,  drawing,  natural  his- 
tory, geology,  mineralogy,  zoology,  and 
game  as  distinguished  from  other  animals. 
The  practical  work  includes  felling  tim- 
ber, numbering  and  piling  it,  planting  and 
replanting  forests,  draining  and  irrigation, 
protection  against  insects  and  fires,  char- 
coal making,  sawing  lumber,  and  hunting. 
The  forest  laws  must  be  studied,  and  the 
most  important  committed  to  memory. 
Students  are  also  taught  the  use  and 
value  of  all  building  materials,  and  in- 
structed in  making  forest  roads,  securing 
the  banks  of  streams,  and  similar  work. 

The  discipline  of  these  schools  is  very 
strict.  A  scholar  must  not  absent  him- 
self without  leave.  An  offence  three 
times  repeated  is  followed  by  dismissal. 
Strict  moral  conduct  is  enforced,  and  all 
moneys  belonging  to  the  scholars  must  be 
deposited  with  the  teachers,  who  dole  it 
out  to  them  as  required.  The  discipline 
is  of  a  strictly  military  spirit,  as  obedi- 
ence to  rules  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
first  requisites  for  a  successful  course  of 
study. 

There  are  three  preparatory  schools. 
The  conditions  of  admission  at  Eulenberg 
are  as  follows  :  The  applicant  must  be  a 
graduate  of  a  lower  gymnasium  or  pre- 
paratory college,  and  must  pass  an  exam- 
ination by  the  teachers  of  the  school. 
He  must  have  served  satisfactorily  at  least 
for  one  year  as  an  apprentice  to  a  forest 
official ;  he  must  not  be  less  tlian  seven- 
teen, nor  more  than  twenty-four  years  old, 
in    perfect    health,   and   vaccinated,   and 
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must  furnish  security  for  instruction,  cloth- 
ing, and  support.  The  number  of  scholars 
at  one  institute  must  not  exceed  twenty- 
five,  and  they  must  reside  at  the  institute. 
The  branches  taught  are  field  engineering, 
mathematics,  drawing,  natural  history, 
forest  culture,  forest  laws,  business  cor- 
respondence, office  routine  business,  and 
hunting.  Excursions  are  made  with  the 
teachers  to  get  practical  knowledge  of  the 
various  branches  of  forest  culture. 

The  university  aims  at  the  highest  pos- 
sible scientific  education  in  land  and  forest 
culture.  All  expenditures  are  borne  by 
the  state.  The  terms  are  limited  to  six. 
The  students  are  either  ordinary  or  ex- 
traordinary. The  ordinary  student  must 
be  a  graduate  of  a  gymnasium  or  high 
school.  One  not  thus  qualified  may  be 
admitted  as  an  extraordinary  hearer  if  he 
is  eighteen,  and  has  education  enough  to 
understand  the  lectures.  The  themes  of 
examination  for  a  diploma  are  :  physics 
with  climatology,  chemistry,  general  and 
special  botany,  mineralogy  and  geology, 
mathematics,  geodesy,  mechanics,  geom- 
etry, and  national  economy.  Another 
group  includes  forest  culture,  forest  felling 
and  forest  technology  and  laws,  forest 
yield,  regulation,  and  management,  sta- 
tistics and  engineering. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  state  as  a  forest  officer,  he  must 
pass  two  state  examinations  after  he  has 
obtained  the  university  diploma.  The 
first  embraces  physics,  climatology,  chem- 
istry, botany,  geology,  higher  mathe- 
matics, geodesy,  and  national  economy. 
The  second  examination  embraces  :  use 
and  yield  of  forest  lands,  calculations  on 
values  of  forests,  forest  machinery  and 
forest  laws. 

Examinations  including  topics  already 
mentioned  are  oral  and  public,  and  the 
state  issues  diplomas  to  the  successful 
candidates. 

It  is  said  with  much  truth  that 

"a  young  man  who  has  graduated  from  an  ele- 
mentary to  a  middle  forest  school,  and  from  that 
to  the  university  or  high  school  of  forest  culture, 
who  has  obtained  his  diploma  at  the  latter,  and 
has  also  passed  two  state  examinations,  may  be 
said  to  be  thoroughly  fitted  for  his  profession,  and 
is,  besides,  undoubtedly  clean,  healthy,  robust,  and 
thoroughly  manly  in  a  physical  as  well  as  moral 
sense." 


Attached  to  the  forest  administration 
is  a  body  of  guards,  who  take  the  oath  of 
office,  wear  a  uniform,  and  carry  arms. 
Every  one  is  required  to  obey  any  orders 
they  may  be  given  in  the  line  of  their 
duty.  Forestry  officials  of  all  grades 
number  nearly  32,000, — a  number  greater 
than  that  of  the  whole  army  of  the 
United  States. 

In  Germany  about  fourteen  millions  of 
acres,  one-fourth  of  its  whole  area,  is 
covered  by  forests.  About  one-third  of 
this  extent  is  owned  by  the  different 
states,  the  other  two-thirds  by  communi- 
ties, charitable  institutions,  corporations, 
and  private  owners.  The  states  all  have 
forestry  laws,  which,  with  some  variations 
in  details,  seek  the  same  ends.  It  will 
therefore  be  sufficient  to  note  what  is 
done  in  Prussia. 

There  are  two  departments  of  the 
subordinate  service,  one  called  "  Forest 
protective  service,"  the  other  "  Forest  ad- 
ministration service."  For  foresters  and 
their  assistants  the  training  is  of  a  plain, 
practical  character.  They  must  have 
had  previous  service  in  the  corps  of  rifle- 
men, and  be  of  good  moral  and  physical 
standing. 

The  candidate  for  instruction  in  the 
forest  administration  service  must  have 
passed  in  a  gymnasium,  through  classes 
in  languages,  natural  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, geography,  and  other  branches. 
The  practical  training  in  forestry  begins 
with  at  least  seven  months  preparatory 
study,  with  a  royal  chief  forester.  After 
that  the  student  receives  a  certificate  and 
the  title  of  "  forest  pupil."  He  must 
then  spend  two  and  one-half  years  in  a 
forest  academy  or  similar  institution,  con- 
nected with  a  university.  Here  he  must 
pass  an  examination  in  forestal  sciences. 
He  then  receives  the  title  of  "  candidate 
of  forestry."  After  that  he  has  to  take 
the  oath  of  a  state  officer,  and  must  pass 
examination  as  a  surveyor.  His  course 
is  completed  after  two  years  of  practical 
study  under  a  chief  forester.  After  spend- 
ing another  year  of  service  in  the  army, 
he  may  apply  for  final  examination  by  the 
chief  board  of  examiners  at  Berlin.  After 
this  is  passed,  he  receives  the  title  of 
"  chief  forester  candidate,"  and  is  en- 
titled to  a  position  when  a  vacancy  occurs. 
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Including  the  year  spent  in  the  army,  the 
candidate  for  the  forest  administration 
service  spends  six  and  one-half  years  be- 
fore he  is  fully  qualified  for  duty.  There 
are  two  academies,  in  which  the  instruc- 
tion is  as  varied  and  thorough  as  in 
Austria. 

The  forests  are  under  control  of  a 
Chief  Forester.  Under  him  are  foresters, 
assistant  foresters,  and  guards. 

The  number  employed  in  Prussia,  of  all 
grades,  is  3,400.  Their  salary  averages 
about  $250  a  year.  The  guards  get  from 
$100  to  $125.  In  addition  to  their  salar- 
ies, all  forestal  officials  are  allowed  free 
fuel  and  free  quarters,  or  compensation 
when  they  have  to  pay  rent. 

The  higher  officials  must  have  passed 
creditably  through  a  gymnasium,  and  are 
selected  from  the  best  of  their  class  for 
the  chief  positions.  This  way  of  choos- 
ing men  solely,  for  their  superior  merit 
has  made  Prussia  noted  for  its  able  and 
well  qualified  officials.  The  action  of 
the  government  is  aided  by  the  union  of 
private  owners  in  what  are  called  "  Forest 
Protective  Associations."  These  have 
done  much  to  preserve  and  to  extend  the 
growth  of  forest  and  increase  the  yield 
of  their  products. 

France  has  suffered  much  from  the 
destruction  of  its  forests.  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  legislation  was  en- 
acted to  prevent  it.  But  the  evil  has 
grown  greater  since  then.  For  centuries 
the  peasants  have  pastured  their  flocks  and 
herds  upon  all  uninclosed  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  communes  and  the  State,  with 
the  result  that  all  young  wood  growths 
upon  many  thousands  of  acres  were  des- 
troyed so  constantly,  that  the  growth  of 
trees  was  prevented.  The  French  Revo- 
lution helped  to  increase  the  evil.  It  led 
to  the  division  of  estates  among  a  greatly 
increased  number  of  small  peasant  pro- 
prietors whose  poverty  led  them  to  cut 
down  the  woods  for  sale  or  to  clear  the 
land  for  pasture  or  cultivation.  With  loss 
of  the  forests  the  rains  diminished,  or  if 
they  fell,  were  not  retained  by  the  earth 
of  the  forest,  but  rush  down  the  barren 
slopes,  burying  the  lands  below  with  un- 
productive soil. 

To  prevent  such  destruction  the  gov- 
ernment, about  seventy  years  ago  began 


the  national  supervision  of  forests.  It 
established  two  schools  of  forestry,  one, 
to  educate  the  officers,  the  other  to  train 
guards  and  subordinates.  In  the  school 
for  officers  are  seven  professors  and  five 
tutors,  and  the  course  of  study  takes  two 
years.  Candidates  for  admission  must 
have  diplomas  as  bachelors  of  sciences, 
to  show  that  they  are  liberally  educated 
before  beginning  their  forestal  studies. 
Although  in  general  appointees  to  forest 
service  must  be  Frenchmen,  other  nation- 
alities may  be  admitted  to  the  school. 
Natives  of  England  have  been  trained 
there  for  service  in  India. 

After  graduation  the  student  receives 
an  appointment  as  guarde-general-licenti- 
ate  and  draws  a  salary  of  about  $400  per 
annum,  when  assigned  to  service.  By  pro- 
motion he  may  pass  through  the  grades 
of  deputy  inspector,  inspector  conserva- 
teur,  and  inspector  general ;  the  salary  of 
the  latter  is  $3,000  per  annum.  In  the 
school  for  subordinates,  the  course  is  two 
years,  and  is  elementary  and  practical. 
Upon  graduation,  students  are  appointed 
"  brigadiers  "  in  the  forestry  corps.  The 
privates  in  the  corps  are  mainly  ex-sol- 
diers who  have  shown  especial  intelligence 
and  fidelity  while  in  the  army.  After 
long  service  they  may  be  promoted  to  be 
brigadiers  without  going  through  the 
customary  course  of  study.  In  1874 
nearly  twenty-one  millions  of  acres  of 
forests  were  under  government  supervi- 
sion. In  the  nineteen  years  previous  to 
1879,  250,000  acres  of  waste  land  had 
been  reclaimed,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000  a 
year.  France  is  noted  for  its  success  in 
reclaiming  sand  dunes.  Six  hundred 
miles  of  the  coast  on  the  west  and  north 
of  France  were  made  desolate  by  the 
sand  blowing  in  from  the  sea,  sometimes 
to  the  height  of  200  feet,  burying  in  its 
course  whole  villiages  and  ruining  large 
tracts  of  cultivated  land.  In  1787,  the 
work  of  reclamation  was  begun,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  government.  The 
plan  pursued  was  to  make  the  winds  build 
up  a  barrier  of  the  sand  itself.  This  was 
done  by  placing  along  the  shore,  three  or 
four  hundred  feet  from  the  water's  edge, 
bundles  of  faggots,  set  in  diagonal  rows 
together,  on  planks  three  or  four  feet 
high,  with  a  space  of  an  inch  between. 
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A  part  of  the  sand  will  lodge  in  front  of 
the  obstructions  and  a  part  -will  pass 
through  and  settle  behind.  As  they  get 
buried,  more  faggots  are  piled  up,  or 
planks  raised,  till  a  huge  mound  of  sand 
is  formed  with  a  gentle  slope  towards  the 
sea,  and  one  more  abrupt  on  the  land 
side.  These  slopes  are  then  sown  with 
beach  grass  and  other  maritime  plants, 
and  behind  these  the  seeds  of  trees  are 
sown.  This  plan  proved  so  successful, 
that  the  whole  coast  is  now  covered  with 
a  fine  growth  of  timber,  which  from  its 
various  products  is  a  source  of  wealth. 

In  Italy  the  area  of  forests  is  over  ten 
millions  of  acres,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  extent  of  the  country.  As  early 
as  1826,  laws  existed  in  the  different 
kingdoms  to  regulate  their  preservation. 

After  the  unification  of  Italy  in  1877, 
the  Italian  Parliament  passed  a  general 
forestry  law,  which  is  now  in  force  in  the 
whole  kingdom.  This  prescribes  how 
provincial  bureaus  shall  be  established, 
and  defines  their  duties.  These  bureaus 
enact  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they 
deem  best  for  their  localities.  There  is 
a  government  institute  in  which  pupils 
are  trained  for  the  practice  of  forestry. 
They  are  either  "  ordinary"  or  "extra- 
ordinary." The  former  are  expected  to 
enter  and  remain  in  the  government 
service  in  connection  with  forestry ;  the 
latter  attend  the  institute  to  pursue  for 
their  own  benefit  the  studies  relating  to 
forestry.  The  pupils  must  be  not  under 
sixteen,  or  over  twenty-two,  of  good 
health  and  good  character,  and  must  give 
a  bond  for  the  payment  of  $135  a  year 
for  three  years  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  their  education.  Extraordinary  pupils 
are  admitted  on  the  same  conditions,  and 
may  be  of  any  age  above  sixteen.  For 
those  who  have  studied  surveying  and 
agriculture  in  a  technical  school,  the 
course  is  two  years ;  for  those  who  have 
not,  three  years.  Candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  both  classes  must  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  such  topics  as  we  have  seen 
are  required  in  other  countries.  Those 
who  pass  successfully  serve  in  the  forest 
guard  with  the  rank  of  brigadier,  and 
when  vacancies  occur,  are  appointed  sub- 
inspectors. 

In   no   country  is  the  preservation   of 


forests  more  important  than  in  Switzer- 
land. Owing  to  its  mountainous  forma- 
tion, slopes  denuded  of  trees  are  liable  to 
be  swept  by  torrents  that  work  destruc- 
tion in  their  path,  carrying  everything 
but  the  solid  rock  down  to  the  regions 
below,  making  of  them  desolate  wastes, 
or  by  undermining  the  soil,  causing  ava- 
lanches that  at  times  bury  whole  villages 
and  destroy  the  inhabitants.  An  ava- 
lanche in  1879  rushed  7,000  feet  down 
the  Jungfrau  into  the  Lanterbrunnen 
valley,  and  such  was  the  atmospheric 
force  generated  by  its  movement  that 
not  only  along  its  course,  but  even  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  1,200  feet  away, 
it  levelled  entire  forests.  Such  catastro- 
phies  early  led  to  a  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  forests  from 
destruction,  so  that  from  time  immemo- 
rial the  Forest  Cantons  passed  laws  to 
protect  woodlands  on  their  higher  slopes ; 
and  when  the  federal  constitution  was 
revised,  a  law  was  passed  placing  all  the 
Forest  Cantons  under  federal  supervision. 

All  forests  in  the  protected  districts, 
whether  owned  by  the  cantons,  town- 
ships, corporations,  or  individuals,  come 
under  the  same  provisions,  and  are  under 
the  care  of  the  central  Government. 
Forests  outside  of  this  district  are  con- 
trolled by  the  governments  of  the  can- 
tons in  which  they  lie.  In  most  of  the 
cities  and  large  towns  there  is  a  town- 
ship forestry  force,  mostly  composed  of 
men  scientifically  trained. 

There  is  a  federal  polytechnic  school, 
in  which  the  course  of  instruction  covers 
three  years.  The  subjects  studied  it  is 
needless  to  give  in  detail,  as  they  are  very 
much  the  same  as  those  in  similar  insti- 
tutions elsewhere.  According  to  the 
census  of  1880  forest  culture  and  its  kin- 
dred pursuits  gave  employment  to  nearly 
6,000  persons.  And  so  thoroughly  has 
the  work  of  reforesting  been  done  that 
waste  places  have  been  renewed  by  the 
planting,  in  seven  years,  of  42,000,000 
of  young  trees. 

Turning  from  Europe  to  America,  the 
contrast  is  great.  Here  we  find  no  na- 
tional supervision  of  forests,  no  institu- 
tions especially  provided  for  forest  cul- 
ture, no  large  corps  of  officials  high  and 
low,  for  the  care  of  forests  and  the  en- 
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forcement  of  forest  laws.  We  have  only 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, a  "  Division  of  Forestry,"  and  in 
some  states  commissions,  which  have 
such  limited  powers  as  to  give  them  little 
practical  value. 

A  faint  attempt  at  national  supervision 
of  forests  in  this  country,  was  made  in 
early  colonial  days  in  New  Hampshire, 
where,  by  royal  appointment,  there  was  a 
"Surveyor  of  the  King's  Woods."  The 
office  was  considered  honorable  and  was 
held  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  state.  The  salary  was  re- 
spectable, and  the  most  laborious  duties 
were  discharged  by  deputies. 

At  times  lumber  was  received  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  and  its  value  for  that  pur- 
pose was  fixed  by  statute.  The  white 
pines  were  considered  so  valuable  for 
masts  and  spars  for  the  royal  navy,  that 
in  making  grants  of  lands  the  crown  re- 
served to  itself  the  finest  of  these  trees. 
Those  selected  were  marked  with  the 
broad  arrow,  and  it  was  made  a  penal 
offence  to  cut  them  down. 

New  Hampshire  has  a  Forestry  Com- 
mission, which  is  striving  to  secure  State 
control  of  the  forests,  but  has  too  little 
power  to  make  it  effective  and  Mr.  Har- 
rison is  earnestly  endeavoring  to  arouse 
the  people  of  the  state,  on  the  subject. 
The  destruction  of  forests  has  been  so 
great  in  the  White  Mountain  region  that 
thousands  of  acres  are  now  barren  wastes. 
The  forests  are  all  held  by  private  owners. 
The  state  does  not  own  an  acre.  In 
1867,  it  sold  for  $25,000  all  its  magnifi- 
cent timber  lands,  worth,  Mr.  Harrison 
says,  "  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  —  a  transaction 
entirely  indefensible,  if  not  inexplicable." 

Private  owners,  of  course,  cut  timber  to 
suit  themselves,  without  much  regard  to 
ulterior  consequences. 

Mr.  Harrison's  object  is  so  to  control 
their  actions  that  indiscriminate  destruc- 
tion shall  be  prevented,  and  the  contin- 
ued growth  of  young  timber  secured. 
In  this  way  the  forests  will  not  only  be 
perpetuated,  but  continued  as  a  source 
of  profit  to  their  owners. 

In  Massachusetts  there  is  no  state  or- 
ganization for  the  protection  of  forests  ; 
but   individual    action    is    striving   to  do 


what  the  state  neglects.  In  1890,  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Appalachian 
Club  sent  to  about  2,000  persons  a  call 
for  a  meeting  of  those  interested  in  for- 
estry. As  a  result  of  this  meeting  certain 
gentlemen  united  themselves  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Trustees  of  Public  Reser- 
vations." Their  object  is  "  to  acquire,, 
maintain  and  open  to  the  public,  beauti- 
ful and  historic  places,  and  tracts  of  land, 
in  the  Commonwealth."  Doubtless  some- 
thing of  importance  will  come  of  their 
action.  Although  Massachusetts  has  no 
Forestry  organization,  it  owns,  and  has 
always  owned,  a  few  thousand  acres  of 
forest.  The  tract  embraces  the  extreme 
end  of  Cape  Cod,  and  is  called  "The 
Province  Lands."  At  a  very  early  period 
these  lands  were  reserved  as  a  colonial 
fishing  ground,  for  the  people  of  the 
Province.  In  1 661,  it  was  enacted  "  that 
no  stranger  or  foreigner  shall  improve  our 
lands  or  woods  at  the  Cape,  for  the  mak- 
ing of  fish,  without  liberty  from  the  Gov- 
ernment." A  large  part  of  Province- 
town  stands  on  this  land,  which  is  still 
owned  by  the  state.  Besides  this  there 
is  an  unoccupied  area  of  about  4,000 
acres.  One  half  of  this  is  fairly  well 
wooded.  The  rest  is  a  region  of  moving 
sand,  which  every  year  rolls  farther  in- 
land towards  the  village,  burying  the  for- 
est trees  as  they  stand.  Much  money 
has  been  spent  in  trying  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  sands.  So  far  the  means 
used  have  been  ineffectual ;  but  Mr.  Har- 
rison is  confident  that  if  measures  on  a 
sufficiently  extensive  scale  are  taken  the 
trouble  can  be  arrested. 

The  State  of  New  York  owns  over 
700,000  acres  of  woodland ;  but  little 
has  been  done  to  protect  or  develop 
them.  All  the  rivers  in  the  state  but 
three  have  their  rise  in  the  springs  of 
the  Catskill  and  Adirondack  regions,  but 
the  woods  that  feed  and  protect  these 
springs  have  been  destroyed  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Hudson  is  said  to  have 
been  seriously  affected. 

In  1875,  a  society  was  formed  under 
the  name  of  The  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation. Its  object  was  to  collect  and 
disseminate  information  on  the  subject  of 
forestry.  This  led  to  the  formation  of 
the   American   Forestry  Congress,  which 
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in  1SS2  held  a  meeting  in  New  York,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  forests.  Probably  as 
an  effect  of  this  movement,  a  law  was 
enacted  in  1885  for  that  purpose,  and  a 
forest  commission  appointed.  There  are 
six  commissioners,  a  secretary,  warden, 
assistant  warden,  inspector,  twenty- four 
forest  guards,  and  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  fire  wardens.  But  there  is  no 
State  institution  for  instruction  in  forestry. 
All  that  has  been  done  in  that  direction 
is  that  steps  were  taken  by  the  commit- 
tee to  secure  some  elementary  instruction 
in  schools.  A  law  was  passed  especially 
for  the  protection  of  woods  from  fires 
from  railroads,  lumber  men  and  others. 
It  provides  that  the  rules  for  the  preven- 
tion and  suppression  of  forest  fires  shall 
be  posted  in  schoolhouses,  inns,  saw  mills 
and  other  wood-working  establishments, 
lumber  camps,  and  other  places  where  it 
may  be  deemed  necessary ;  and  the  com- 
missioners in  their  last  report  state  that 
the  posting  of  such  notices  in  the  Cat- 
skill  and  Adirondack  preserves  has  been 
followed  by  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
number  of  fires. 

The  regions  west  of  the  Mississippi 
have  suffered  much  from  the  destruction 
of  their  forests.  Minnesota,  with  an  area 
of  fifty-four  millions  of  acres,  has  only 
four  of  woodlands  remaining.  Iowa  with 
an  area  of  thirty-five  millions  has  little 
over  two.  In  Colorado  the  mountain 
sides  once  covered  with  trees  are  now 
deserted.  For  hundreds  of  miles  down 
to  Mexico  the  land  is  bare  of  trees. 
Indeed,  to  get  forests  out  of  the  way 
was  regarded  by  early  settlers  as  the  first 
work  to  be  done.  "The  woodman's  axe 
was  the  symbol  of  civilization;  and  the 
state  seal  of  Indiana  bears  the  figure  of 
a  wood-chopper." 

But  there  are  signs  of  promise  that 
wholesale  destruction  will  be  checked,  and 
ireas  planted  with  forests.  The  first 
explorers  of  the  West  thought  that  treeless 
ins  would  be  uninhabitable  from  their 
want  of  timber  for  houses,  fences  and  fuel. 
But  it  was  a  subject  of  such  importance, 
that  it  led  to  much  discussion,  and  this 
led  to  the  formation  of  horticultural  and 
agricultural  societies,  which  urged  in  all 
their  publications  the  planting  of  trees. 


The  Atchison  and  Topeka  railroad 
hired  a  forester  to  make  the  experiment 
of  planting  trees  where  there  were  none 
in  Kansas.  In  1882,  he  reported  that 
since  1874,  58,000  trees  had  been  plant- 
ed. The  Kansas  Pacific  also  planted 
trees,  and  established  experimental  gar- 
dens and  nurseries.  The  Burlington  and 
Missouri  made  plantations.  The  Mis- 
souri, Fort  Scott,  and  Gulf,  in  two  locali- 
ties, planted  one  and  one-half  million  of 
trees,  and  the  Missouri  and  Iron  Moun- 
tain has  planted  400,000.  But  when  it 
was  found  that  private  parties  were  suc- 
ceeding in  raising  trees  and  the  question 
of  possibility  was  so  far  settled,  the  rail- 
roads suspended  their  operations.  The 
result  of  the  increased  interest  in  forest 
culture  is  seen  in  the  extension  of  forests 
in  many  parts  of  the  West.  Kansas  has 
now  one-fifth  of  its  area  in  woods.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  in 
Nebraska  244,000  acres  had  been  plant- 
ed, and  that  if  the  spontaneous  growth 
in  woods  that  had  been  cut  down 
were  added,  the  total  number  of  trees 
in  the  state  would  be  over  six  hundred 
millions. 

To  create  woodlands  in  the  treeless 
regions  of  the  West,  Congress  passed  an 
act,  which  required  that  to  secure  a  grant 
of  160  acres,  ten  must  be  cultivated  as 
woodland.  This  condition  could  be 
seemingly  complied  with,  and  yet  easily 
evaded.  A  settler  could  sow  ten  acres 
with  seeds  of  trees,  so  far  complying  with 
the  law ;  but  he  could  sow  the  same  acres, 
at  the  same  time,  with  oats  or  some  other 
crop.  When  the  crop  was  gathered  not 
much  was  to  be  seen  of  the  trees  after- 
ward ;  but  having  complied  with  the  law, 
and  secured  this  title  to  160  acres,  he 
could  sell  his  grant ;  and  the  purchaser, 
not  being  bound  by  the  same  conditions, 
could  cultivate  the  land  as  he  saw  fit. 
In  this  and  other  ways,  how  far  the  law 
was  evaded  may  be  judged  from  the  fol- 
lowing :  the  Register  and  Receiver  of 
the  United  States  land  office  in  Montana 
unite  in  the  statement : 

"  We  are  of  the  opinion  out  here  that  nine  per- 
sons out  of  ten  who  make  timber  culture  entries, 
do  not  expect  to  ever  plant  a  cutting  slip  or  to 
sow  a  seed  of  a  tree." 

And  they  tell  of  one   man  whose  entry 
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for  a  grant  on  a  town  site  cost  him  four- 
teen dollars  and  who  sold  it  for  $5000. 

The  act  of  Congress  has  been  twice 
amended,  but  is  still  considered  imper- 
fect. It  is  contended  that  a  "  timber 
land  grant "  should  be  always  a  timber 
land  grant,  no  matter  how  many  hands  it 
may  pass  through ;  that  this  would  pre- 
vent its  diversion  to  other  uses,  put  an 
•end  to  speculation  in  such  lots,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  increasing  popula- 
tion. Notwithstanding  all  the  defects  in 
the  law,  up  to  1882  about  thirteen  mil- 
lions of  acres  had  been  entered  and  of 
these  about  nine  millions  had  been  planted 
with  trees.  The  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  for  1891  says  :  "The  past  year 
has  witnessed  greater  activity  and  interest 
in  forestry  matters  than  any  previous  one." 
The  institution  of  "  Arbor  Day"  which 
was  first  adopted  in  Nebraska,  helped  to 
quicken  public  sentiment.  In  Minnesota 
on  the  first  Arbor  Day,  in  1876,  one  and 
one-half  million  of  trees  were  planted. 
Premiums  were  offered  by  the  State 
Forestry  Association,  and  by  individuals, 
until  it  is  said  "  every  farmer  in  Minne- 
sota seems  to  be  a  forester."  In  Iowa  the 
day  has  become  a  fixed  institution,  and  in 
Kansas  and  Ohio  also.  Although  the 
strong  interest  at  first  excited  has  abated, 
the  planting  of  trees  still  continues  to 
some  extent. 

In  California  in  1885  a  Board  of  Fores- 
try was  created.  It  consisted  of  three 
persons  chosen  by  the  Governor.  Forest 
guards,  and  others  were  appointed  to  but 
a  small  extent,  owing  to  the  want  of  funds. 
The  destruction  of  the  woods,  has  been 
very  great.  The  Head  Forester  reported 
in  1888  that  half  the  accessible  timber 
in  the  state  had  been  cut  down.  Owing 
to  this  there  has  been  noted  a  marked 
diminution  in  the  volume  of  water  in 
several  of  the  rivers.  The  State  has  done 
something  to  preserve  ks  trees  by  making 
portions  of  the  red  woods  national  parks, 
and  by  the  establishment  of  an  experi- 
mental station  at  Santa  Monica,  for 
raising  young  forest  trees.  From  this 
station  seedlings  and  plants  are  given 
freely  to  those  who  desire  them  for 
their  own  use.  This  has  had  the  effect 
of  stimulating  planting  throughout  the 
state. 


Canada  is  supposed  to  have  about  as 
large  a  forest  area  as  the  United  States. 
As  one  goes  northward  the  trees  diminish 
in  size  and  extent.  To  the  northwest  of 
the  timbered  region  are  extensive  tracts 
called  prairies,  where  trees  grow  to  some 
extent.  Beyond  them  to  the  northwest 
are  vast  regions  called  the  "  plains," 
which  are  treeless.  These  differences 
are  due  to  climatic  and  other  conditions 
and  not  to  the  effect  of  fires,  as  is  some- 
times supposed.  In  these  northern 
regions  there  is  less  variety  of  climate 
than  in  the  southern  part  of  the  conti- 
nent. This  is  shown  by  the  smaller  vari- 
ety in  the  flora.  From  Newfoundland 
to  Alaska,  4000  miles,  the  same  groups 
of  trees  are  found.  Again  in  the  tri- 
angular space  between  the  United  States, 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Laurentian 
region,  an  area  of  over  600,000,  square 
miles,  there  are  only  about  half  a  dozen 
different  groups  of  trees.  While  in  the 
United  States  340  species  of  forest  trees 
are  found,  there  are  only  ninety  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  There  has  been  im- 
mense destruction  of  forests.  Mr.  Bell  of 
the  geological  survey  says  :  "  the  quantities 
that  have  disappeared  are  almost  incalcu- 
lable" and  are  of  "serious  national  con- 
sequence." Yet  so  immense  has  been 
the  forest  area  that  the  great  destruction 
has  excited  little  public  attention.  No 
organized  effort  has  been  made  to  check 
it,  and  promote  reforesting.  In  Quebec 
and  New  Brunswick  they  have,  however, 
got  so  far  as  to  appoint  "Arbor  Day," 
and  in  Ontario  an  act  was  passed  in 
1883,  to  encourage  tree  planting  along 
the  highways,  and  a  fund  was  set  apart  for 
it.  Mr.  Bell  concludes  his  report  by  urg- 
ing that  the  time  has  come  for  more 
vigorous  action  by  the  general  govern- 
ment and  local  legislatures,  looking  to  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  the 
forests  that  still  remain.  This  cursory 
survey  of  what  has  been  done  in  this 
country,  is  enough  to  show  that  we  are 
far  behind  European  nations  in  realizing 
the  great  value  of  forests,  and  in  the 
efforts  we  make  to  preserve  them.  It  is 
time  that  more  was  done  to  enlighten  the 
public,  and  secure  national  and  state 
legislation  to  check  their  destruction.  It 
is  a  duty  we  owe  not  only  to  ourselves, 
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but  to  posterity.  Forests  are  of  such 
great  importance  to  the  common  welfare 
that  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  heir- 
looms to  be  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another.  Proper  culture, 
while  allowing  of  their  use  for  passing 
needs,  will  also  preserve  them  to  do  like 


service  for  those  who  come  after  us  ;  and 
to  meet  the  needs  of  increasing  popula- 
tion, their  area  can  be  extended  over  vast 
regions  where  now  there  are  none.  But 
these  ends  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  the  supervision,  and  control  by 
the  state  or  the  nation. 


DIET. 

By  Samuel  R.  Elliott. 


OLD  DR.  JOHN  ABERNETHY, 
the  father  of  modern  medicine  and 
the  Nestor  who  is  credited  with 
putting  into  circulation  the  blue  pill,  used 
to  say  to  his  patients  that  he  regarded 
the  stomach  as  the  kitchen  of  the  body, 
that  when  that  source  of  nutrition  was 
out  of  order,  the  whole  house  would  very 
soon  be  disturbed  in  proportion  to  its 
disarrangement.  So  firmly  did  this  idea 
fasten  upon  him,  that  he  was  wont  to  attri- 
bute very  many  of  the  ills  that  the  flesh 
of  his  patients  was  heir  to,  in  great  meas- 
ure to  abuse  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Moreover,  when  the  good  old  man  came 
to  die  a  natural  death,  full  of  years  and 
honors,  he  whimsically  insisted  that  his 
disease  was  all  in  the  stomach,  saying, 
"  We  all  treat  our  stomachs  ill  when  we  are 
young,  and  when  we  are  old  they  fail  us." 
Of  course  it  is  most  natural  that  the 
question  of  nourishment  should  occupy 
the  attention  of  all  who  do  affect  the  heal- 
ing art,  but  it  now  seems  wholly  inexpli- 
cable that  such  extreme  views  should  be 
maintained  upon  the  subject  as  would 
justify  the  starving  and  bleeding  of  former 
days  or  the  fantastical  feeding  or  cram- 
ming of  a  more  recent  period.  Not  only 
in  the  days  of  Sangrado  celebrated  by  Le 
Sage  in  Gil  Bias,  but  away  down  to  the 
middle  of  this  century  or  later,  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  most  reputable  and  re- 
spected members  of  the  profession  to  bleed 
a  patient  for  almost  any  inflammatory  com- 
plaint—  to  bleed  him  until  he  fainted,  to 
follow  this  up  by  a  season  of  rigid  starva- 
tion, and  if  anything  was  left  of  the  patient 
after  all  this,  he  was  bombarded  with 
mercury  to  within  an  inch  of  his  life. 
The    almost    universal    procedure  in  the 


treatment  of  disease  was  first  to  bleed 
from  the  arm  —  apply  cups  drawing 
more  or  less  blood  over  the  part  affect- 
ed, and  restrict  to  vegetable  diet  —  this 
much  as  a  matter  of  course.  After  thaty 
treatment  varied  in  severity,  although, 
strictly  maintaining  the  stern  discipline 
which  denied  water  to  those  parched  with 
fever  thirst  and  food  to  those  famished 
with  the  hunger  of  convalescence.  Then 
came  reaction.  The  tonic  or  supporting 
treatment  came  into  vogue  in  the  hospi- 
tals of  Ward's  and  Blackwell's  islands,  at 
Bellevue  and  elsewhere.  In  all  private 
practice  the  use  of  the  lancet  was  discon- 
tinued, and  patients  were  permitted  with 
certain  limitations  to  eat  whatever  they 
liked  ;  until  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  fell 
ill  of  typhoid  fever,  and  prayers  had  been, 
offered  for  his  recovery  in  nearly  every 
English  speaking  community,  save  Ireland 
and  New  York,  there  came  in  response 
to  these  prayers  a  certain  Dr.  Gull,  who 
speedily  became  Sir  William  on  his  illus- 
trious patient's  recovery.  Sir  William,  on 
being  asked  by  what  means  he  had  wrought 
this  miracle,  is  said  to  have  replied  :  "  Soup 
and  wine  were  my  only  medicaments."  Of 
course  a  system  so  sweeping  in  its  nega- 
tions was  liable  to  abuse,  indeed  to  cari- 
cature, so  that  within  two  years  we  are 
informed  that  patients  suffering  from  neu- 
ralgia at  the  London  hospitals  were  cram- 
med with  the  richest  broths  and  wines,, 
far  beyond  their  desires,  and  actually 
wrapped  in  cloth  saturated  with  beef  tea, 
so  that  the  struggling  patient  would  long 
for  the  scant  diet  and  involuntary  fasting 
of  his  out-door  life  as  tramp  or  pauper. 

Physiologists  tell  us  that  the  conforma- 
tion and  equipment  of  the  human  body,, 
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especially  all  that  appertains  to  the  diges- 
tive tract,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
man  is  intended  for  a  mixed  diet ;  and  yet 
the  way  that  whole  peoples  seem  to  thrive 
on  a  partly  vegetable  diet  and  somewhat 
scanty  withal  must  make  us  pause.  The 
peasantry  of  the  west  of  Ireland  and  of 
Scotland  have  fed  for  many  generations 
on  a  diet  of  grain  and  roots,  and  yet  to 
this  day  they  furnish  a  formidable  fight- 
ing element  to  the  armies  of  Great 
Britain.  Not  only  do  the  soldiery  of 
these  races  garrison  England's  possessions 
from  Canada's  icy  mountains  to  India's 
coral  strand  —  but  it  is  from  these  people 
almost  exclusively  that  the  athletic  ele- 
ment is  drawn,  not  only  in  Great  Britain, 
but  in  this  country.  Our  pedestrians, 
our  base  ball  players,  pugilists,  oarsmen, 
nay,  even  our  circus  riders,  abound  in 
Celtic  names  to  such  an  extent  as  to  show 
that  however  much  our  institutions  may 
have  fostered  the  pride  and  mettle  neces- 
sary for  emulative  contests,  the  stamina 
dates  further  back,  and  that  Duncan  Ross, 
John  Sullivan,  Hanlon,  came  from  an 
ancestry  which  never  tasted  meat.  The 
diet  of  the  French  peasantry  has  for 
centuries  consisted  mostly  of  bread,  yet 
they  enacted  the  French  Revolution  and 
fought  the  marvellous  battles  of  the  First 
Napoleon.  The  soldiers  of  Hernando 
Cortes  were  fed  on  a  sort  of  maize  or 
Indian  meal  during  a  campaign  that  for  a 
display  of  fortitude,  courage  and  relig- 
ious devotion  stands  almost  alone  amid 
the  world's  greater  achievements. 

It  is  related  of  Charles  O'Connor,  by 
acclamation  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
ornaments  of  the  American  bar,  that 
after  his  third  attack  of  apparently  fatal 
illness,  and  after  the  last  offices  of  the 
church  had  been  administered  for  the 
third  time,  he  rallied  and  appeared  once 
more  to  confront  his  enemies  —  success- 
fully—  in  the  noted  ring  trials  of  '72. 
When  this  amazing  vitality  was  commented 
on  in  the  presence  of  his  physician,  that 
gentleman  replied  :  "  He's  living  on  ten 
generations  of  hard  riding  Irishmen." 
All  his  life  he  had  been  a  man  of  most 
abstemious  habits  and,  if  report  spoke 
truly,  his  hereditary  tastes  were  derived 
from  an  ancestry  used  to  lenten  fare. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  glance  at  the 


effects,  so  far  as  can  be  surmised,  of  an 
exclusively  meat  diet.  The  only  large 
bodies  of  people  who  live  almost  ex- 
clusively on  meat  are  the  North  American 
Indians,  —  at  least  certain  tribes  of  the 
cattle  hunting  natives  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  prairie  Indians  have  done  well  enough 
in  their  way.  They  make  excellent  skir- 
mishers. Given  certain  coignes  of  vantage, 
such  as  the  lava  beds,  and  a  handful  of 
Modocs  could  contrive  to  keep  the  U.  S. 
army  busy  and  perturbed  for  a  year  or  so. 
But  as  an  athlete  the  Indian  scarce  fulfils 
the  promise  of  his  dawn.  He  has  been 
outfought  at  every  point ;  white  wrestlers 
have  thrown  him,  white  pedestrians  have 
run  away  from  him,  and  city  marksmen  from 
Creedmoor  can  show  him  how  to  shoot. 
Close  investigation  has  shown  that  his 
health  is  poor,  with  a  tendency  to  con- 
sumption far  beyond  the  reach  of  cod 
liver  oil  or  firewater.  Properly  converted, 
he  might  doubtless  make  an  excellent 
saint  on  occasion,  but  as  a  citizen  the 
less  said  the  better. 

As  for  the  South  American  beefeaters 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  I  am  informed  by  per- 
sons who  have  lived  there  that  the  first 
effects  noticed  by  Irish  or  other  European 
or  even  North  American  emigrants  to 
that  place  are  a  steadily  increasing  sallow- 
ness  of  skin  and  a  progressive  shortness 
of  breath  sometimes  very  distressing  to 
people  of  such  active  habits,, while,  not- 
withstanding the  extreme  healthfulness 
of  the  climate,  the  people  are  not  long- 
lived  or  energetic.  How  much  of  all 
this  is  due  to  meat  diet  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  say ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
contrasting  this  state  of  things  with  the 
sight  that  greets  you  when  riding  on  the 
outside  of  a  Scotch  or  Irish  stage  coach, 
or  of  a  Spanish  diligencia.  There  the 
hope  or,  better  still,  the  display  of  a  few 
copper  coins  arouses  the  tattered  boy 
population,  who  will  follow  the  coach  for 
miles,  sometimes  at  full  speed  of  gallop- 
ing horses,  in  hope  of  a  stray  penny, 
often,  alas,  an  American  cent  —  not 
current. 

People  of  extremely  cold  regions  — 
either  Arctic  or  Anarctic  —  have  learned 
by  experience  the  uses  and  comforting 
qualities  of  that  form  of  hydro-carbon 
known    as     blubber  —  furnishing     food, 
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drink  and  fuel  to  the  half-starved  and 
half-frozen  populace  ;  and  here  Nature's 
marvellous  faculty  of  adapting  the  means 
to  the  end  can  be  admired  in  the 
stomach  of  an  Esquimo,  which  is  capable 
of  disposing  of  such  dishes  without  com- 
plaint. It  has  been  remarked  how  ad- 
mirably the  food  supply,  in  both  arctic 
and  tropical  regions,  is  adapted  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  denizens  thereof. 
Travellers  tell  us  that  here  in  the  temper- 
ate zone  we  can  have  no  conception  of 
the  deliciousness  and  the  refreshing 
qualities  of  tropical  fruits  when  eaten 
in  that  climate.  Moore  is  eloquent  over 
the  succulence  of  the  native  Bermuda 
pineapple,  and  even  the  grave  Dr.  Living- 
ston literally  makes  his  reader's  mouth 
water  when  he  describes  the  mangoes 
of  Central  Africa.  Before  the  discov- 
eries of  the  eminent  German  who  now 
fills  the  public  eye  —  I  mean  Profes- 
sor Koch  —  the  science  of  medicine 
was  much  occupied  with  the  cure  of 
consumption  by  dietetic  or  by  hygienic 
methods,  the  inefflcacy  of  all  manner  of 
drugs  being  freely  confessed,  and  the 
myths  of  mind  cure  not  yet  having  been 
born, —  or,  at  least,  christened  by  that 
name, —  for  I  suppose  they  always  existed. 
There  was  the  famous  grape  cure,  which 
entertained  consumptives  some  years  with 
fruit  and  wine.  Kelly's  Island  being  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  grapes  for  this 
explicit  purpose  (by,  I  believe,  a  relative 
of  the  distinguished  viticulturist,  Nicholas 
Longworth,  who  claimed  to  owe  his 
restoration  to  health  to  the  Catawba 
grape),  vineyards  were  soon  established 
in  many  places  throughout  the  country, 
and,  doubtless,  many  were  benefited  by 
the  change  of  scene  and  diet,  open-air 
life  and  abounding  faith  which  usually 
attended  these  experiments.  It  is  pos- 
sible, too,  that  some  consumptives  died, 
although  no  record  of  the  fact  was  ever 
made  known.  Then  came  the  sugar 
cure.  Thousands  of  sick  were  housed 
where  the  steam  from  the  boiling  sugar 
kettles  could  be  inhaled,  and  for  a  time 
the  press  teemed  with  accounts  of  mir- 
aculous cures  in  this  manner  wrought ; 
but  in  time  the  sugar-cured  consumptives 
of  Louisiana  joined  the  grape-cured  of 
Kelly's    Island,    and    the    same    oblivion 


gathered  in  theory  and  victim.  Then  the 
liver  of  New  England  cod  was  induced  to 
give  up  its  oil,  and  it  took  another  gene- 
ration to  find  out  that  cod  liver  oil  does 
not  cure  consumption  —  only  retards  it. 
Then  Dr.  Horace  Green  discovered  that 
in  Old  New  York,  undrained  and  shaky, 
intermittent  fever  was  everywhere  pre- 
valent, while  consumption  was  almost 
unknown ;  whence  he  proceeded  to  write 
a  book  to  prove  that  these  two  diseases, 
springing  evidently  from  opposite  causes, 
could  not  co-exist,  so  that  the  presence 
of  one  prevented  the  other.  And  this 
man  was  president  of  a  medical  college 
in  New  York  city  ! 

During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  many 
times  the  question  of  food  became  fraught 
with  tragic  interest.  In  barracks,  and  dur- 
ing the  winter,  the  men  of  the  Federal 
army  fared  comfortably  enough,  the  sup- 
plies being  ample  and  of  excellent  qual- 
ity ;  but  during  campaign  the  difficulties 
of  transport  increased  the  perplexities  of 
the  commisariat,  for  it  took  five  miles  of 
loaded  wagon  train  to  feed  ten  thousand 
men  for  a  week ;  hence  there  was  abund- 
ant fasting,  if  very  little  prayer.  The 
soldiers  almost  literally  lived  on  coffee, 
with  occasional  crackers  and  such  vege- 
tables as  they  could  steal.  For  purposes 
of  differentiation  they  were  called  by 
local  satirists  Feds ;  while  our  gallant 
enemies  were  stigmatized  as  Confeds,  or, 
as  they  pronounced  it,  Cornfeds, —  and, 
sure  enough,  many  and  many  time  have 
I  seen  the  haversack  of  a  dead  Confeder- 
ate opened  only  to  show  a  pint  of  raw  corn 
for  his  day's  provender;  and  yet  when 
Lee  surrendered,  we  issued  twenty-six 
thousand  rations,  although  we  could  count 
only  thirteen  thousand  bayonets  stacked 
for  surrender. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  I, 
being  a  young  army  surgeon,  found  my- 
self alone  in  charge  of  a  hospital  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  in  Virginia.  One  of  my 
hospital  stewards  having  been  a  French 
cook,  and  the  means  at  my  disposal  being 
most  ample,  I  determined  to  try  what 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  treating  dis- 
ease with  varying  food  instead  of  medicine. 

Shortly  before  that  period,  a  school  of 
philosophers  had  sprung  up  in  the  pro- 
lific soil  of  Germany,  numbering  among 
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them  certain  physiologists  claiming  to 
belong  to  the  school  of  Moleschotf. 
These  gentlemen,  after  much  research, 
had  come  to  the  sapient  conclusion  that 
the  soul  is  a  secretion  :  that  all  theories 
pointing  to  a  future  life  are  at  least 
hypothetical,  and  that  the  best  thing  we 
can  do  now  we  are  here  is  to  stay  as 
long  as  we  can  and  get  what  we  can  out 
of  the  situation. 

This  revival  of  sundry  well-worn  dog- 
mas had,  at  least,  the  effect  —  so  we  are 
told  by  their  spokesman,  Herr  Moleschotf 
—  of  stimulating  original  research  into 
many  subjects,  but  more  especially  that 
of  food  in  its  relation  to  improving  health 
and  prolonging  life.  Youmans  had  lec- 
tured upon  it.  Liebig  now  turned  his 
attention  to  the  table,  and  astonished  us 
all  by  declaring  that  tea  —  hitherto  re- 
garded as  a  cup  that  cheers  but  neither 
inebriates  nor  nourishes  —  contains  1 5 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  stands  high 
among  the  liquid  foods.  Others  came 
forward  and  declared  that  alcohol  is 
force,  and  all  food  resolves  itself  into 
force.  This  introduction  of  King  Alcohol 
into  the  controversy  had  the  confusing  in- 
fluence which  might  have  been  expected 
where  the  zeal  of  moral  reform  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  cold  and  im- 
passive facts  of  modern  science. 

For  instance,  one  young  enthusiast  of 
the  profession  declared  that  for  his  part 
typhoid  patients  should  get  well  without 
brandy,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Alco- 
hol, in  some  form,  continues  to  hold  its 
place  to  this  day  in  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries, and  the  London  Practitioner  came 
out  with  a  series  of  articles  on  the  dietetic 
use  of  wines.  Having  absolute  control 
of  my  hospital,  I  very  soon  instituted  a 
series  of  experiments  which,  in  the  main, 
tended  to  confirm  the  statements  of 
Liebig.     We  speedily  found  that  patients 


in  hospitals  and  all  persons  leading  a 
sedentary  life  must  avoid  too  concen- 
trated food,  content  themselves  with 
less  variety,  and  drink  abundantly  of 
diluent  fluids;  that  coffee  act^ed  upon  the 
liver  and  was  altogether  the  best  remedy 
for  constipation  and  what  was  called  a 
bilious  condition ;  that  tea  usually  acted 
in  precisely  the  opposite  direction,  name- 
ly, as  an  astringent ;  that  hot  poppies 
nor  mandragora  nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups 
of  the  East  could  bring  the  peace  to  a 
sufferer  from  malarial  chill  that  would 
come  of  strong  coffee,  with  a  little  lemon 
juice  added ;  that  strong  tea  was  almost  a 
specific  for  neuralgia  in  its  simple  un- 
complicated form ;  while  turnips  were 
found  to  be  almost  a  specific  in  the  sim- 
pler types  of  rheumatism  common  to 
young  men,  where  the  only  predisposing 
cause  was  exposure  to  the  elements.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  milder 
types  of  intermittent  fever  disappeared 
during  the  tomato  season ;  whereas 
certain  languors  and  pains,  having  their 
origin  in  the  de-nitrogenizing  viscera, 
were  relieved  and  abated  by  the  free  use 
of  asparagus. 

Having  read  that  many  years  before, 
the  soldiers  of  the  U.  S.  army,  in  some 
remote  cantonment,  had  been  fed  on 
bread  from  unbolted  flour,  and  the  in- 
creased health  and  efficiency  of  the 
men  of  that  detachment  having  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  and  given  a  boom 
to  the  then  famous  Grahamite  movement 
in  dietetics,  that,  too,  was  tried  with, 
in  the  main,  satisfactory  results.  With 
the  milk  diet  for  worn  and  exhausted 
patients  we  had  such  a  signal  success 
that,  whenever  practicable,  it  was  adopt- 
ed for  many  forms  of  indigestion  and 
mal-nutrition,  some  of  my  patients  de- 
claring that  they  had  not  felt  so  well 
since  they  were  weaned. 
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The  publication  of  a  "  Guide  to  the  United 
States "  in  the  famous  Baedeker  series  of 
guide-books  is  an  event  of  no  ordinary  in- 
terest to  the  world  of  travellers.  It  appears  at 
an  opportune  time,  just  as  thousands  of  people 
from  Europe  are  coming  to  attend  the  Columbian 
Exposition  and  to  make  their  first  acquaintance 
with  the  United  States.  To  these,  the  people 
from  England  and  Germany  and  France,  who  have 
had  Baedeker  for  their  companion  through  sum- 
mers on  the  Rhine  and  among  the  Alps,  and 
through  winters  in  Florence,  Rome  and  Naples, 
this  new  American  Baedeker  will  be  very  grate- 
ful. It  will  be  welcomed  no  less  warmly  by 
Americans  themselves,  Americans  who  stay  at 
home  as  well  as  Americans  who  go  to  California 
from  New  England  and  to  New  England  from 
California.  For  guide-books  are  by  no  means  the 
least  interesting  of  books  to  the  general  reader. 
We  confess  to  finding  them  a  fascinating  class  of 
books, —  much  more  fascinating  than  most  of  the 
ordinary  books  of  travel,  —  and  to  have  taken 
hundreds  of  trips  to  castles  in  Spain,  and  through 
high-ways  and  by-ways  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other,  in  company  with  Baedeker  and 
Murray,  while  we  toasted  our  toes  by  our  Boston 
fire  or  swung  in  a  New  Hampshire  hammock, 
trips  which  we  never  expect  to  take  in  any  other 
way.  We  expect  much  similar  service  from  this 
American  Baedeker. 

But  we  have  been  chiefly  led,  picking  up  this 
American  guide-book  from  Germany  at  the  Old 
Corner  Bookstore,  to  think  of  our  own  native 
literature  of  this  class.  Much  of  it  is  poor 
enough;  we  are  certainly  very  far  behind  Ger- 
many and  very  far  behind  England,  in  the  matter 
especially  of  local  guides.  But  the  appearance  of 
this  Baedeker  volume  in  the  American  field  gives 
us  occasion  to  felicitate  ourselves  anew  upon  our 
two  admirable  New  England  guide-books  by  Mr. 
Sweetser, —  the  general  guide  to  New  England, 
and  the  special  handbook  devoted  to  the  White 
Mountains.  These  books  were  prepared  express- 
ly upon  the  same  plan  as  the  famous  Baedeker 
guides;  and  we  do  not  think  that  they  are  in  any 
respect — in  thoroughness  and  accuracy,  in  correct- 
appreciation,  in  fulness  of  historical  information, 
in  literary  quality,  in  good  proportion  and  good 
taste  —  inferior  to  their  German  models.  New 
England  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  these 
books.  Mr.  Sweetser  is  an  ideal  guide.  lie  is  a 
born  traveller,  a  lover  of  nature  and  a  lover  of 
New  England,  thoroughly  at  home  in  New  Eng- 
land history  and  literature,  able  from  wide  Euro- 
pean experience  to  make  good  comparisons,  able, 
with  his  genius  for  details,  to  look  at  his  subject 
always  in  both  the  broad  way  and  the  narrow 
way;  and  his  books  are  invaluable  alike  for  the 
library  and  for  the  valise.  They  have  now,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Sweetser's  other  hand-book,  that 
upon  the  Maritime  Provinces,  been  before  the 
public  for  nearly  twenty  years;  but  they  are 
always  kept  carefully  "  up  to  date  "  by  their  inde- 
fatigable author;    and  as  we  turn  the  pages  of  the 


present  year's  editions  we  feel  new  gratitude  to 
him  for  the  faithful  and  interesting  way  in  which 
he  makes  us  realize,  what  of  course  we  know 
very  well  without  his  help,  that  New  England  is 
indeed  the  best  place  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Sweetser  is  the  author  of  "  King's  Hand- 
book of  the  United  States,"  published  last  year, 
not  a  guide-book,  but  a  mine  of  general  informa- 
tion concerning  the  various  states  of  the  Union, 
prepared  with  special  reference  to  this  Columbian 
anniversary  time.  We  understand  that  he  has  long 
been  making  preparations  also  for  a  special  book 
—  descriptive,  historical  and  statistical  —  upon 
Massachusetts,  treating  the  state  as  a  whole,  and 
taking  up  the  towns  separately.  This  too  will  be 
warmly  welcomed  when  it  comes. 


The  step  from  guide-books  to  atlases  is  a  short 
one;  and  as  the  New  American  Baedeker  makes 
us  think  of  the  one,  the  new  "  Library  Atlas  of 
Modern  Geography,"  just  published  by  Appleton 
&  Co. — whose  general  guide-book  to  the  United 
States,  it  should  be  said  in  passing,  is  so  excellent 
that  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  mention  it  while 
we  speak  of  Baedeker — makes  us  think  of  the 
other.  This  new  atlas  is  certainly  to  be  com- 
mended as  the  best  atlas  for  the  use  of  the  great 
body  of  our  people.  Some  of  its  maps  are  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  corresponding  maps  in 
larger  American  atlases, — we  think,  not  to  go  out- 
side New  England,  of  the  beautiful  map  of  New 
Hampshire  in  Bradley's  Atlas,  and  the  beautiful 
map  of  Massachusetts  in  Rand  &  McNally's;  but 
it  is  a  cheaper  atlas  than  these,  and  for  nine 
people  out  of  ten  it  is  more  convenient  and  use- 
ful. Many  of  its  maps,  especially  of  the  Euro- 
pean maps  —  Scotland,  Ireland,  Switzerland,  the 
two  devoted  to  the  German  Empire  and  others  — 
are  models  at  once  of  clearness  and  fulness;  and 
altogether  we  have  turned  its  pages  through  and 
through  with  great  delight.  Were  we  disposed 
to  be  critical,  we  should  direct  our  criticism 
chiefly  to  the  section  devoted  to  the  United 
States.  The  maps  of  the  different  states  vary 
greatly  in  excellence  ;  the  maps  of  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  are  greatly  inferior 
to  the  maps  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  which 
latter  really  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  But 
what  we  chiefly  object  to  in  these  maps  of  our 
own  states  is  the  method  of  their  arrangement — 
alphabetical  instead  of  topographical, — beginning, 
that  is,  with  Alabama  instead  of  Maine.  Perhaps 
there  would  not  be  so  much  to  say  against  this 
arrangement,  if  the  breaks  and  cross  references 
could  be  avoided  which  are  made  necessary  by 
the  fact  that  states  and  territories  which  are  far 
apart  alphabetically  are  printed  on  the  same  sheet 
—  Alaska  and  Nevada,  for  instance,  on  the  same 
sheet  with  California.  Why,  too,  where  it  is 
possible,  should  not  the  maps  of  cities  always 
stand  next  to  the  states  to  which  they  belong? 
Why  should  Maine  separate  New  Orleans  from 
Louisiana?     The    maps    of  American    cities  are 
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given  special  prominence  in  this  atlas.  The  maps 
of  cities  ought  to  be  made  more  prominent  and 
numerous  in  all  modern  atlases.  It  is  as  interest- 
ing and  important  for  hundreds  of  people,  mere 
readers  of  the  newspapers,  to  be  able  to  consult  a 
niap  of  London  as  a  map  of  England,  a  map  of 
Paris  as  one  of  France.  The  city  of  New  York 
is  more  important  to  most  of  our  people,  enters 
into  more  of  their  interests,  than  the  state  of  New 
York.  The  maps  of  European  cities  in  this  atlas 
are  small  and  insignificant;  but  our  chief  Ameri- 
can cities  receive,  as  we  have  said,  unusual  atten- 
tion. These  maps  of  cities  are  very  often  much 
better  indeed  than  the  maps  of  the  states  to  which 
they  belong  —  as  in  the  case  of  San  Francisco,  of 
Milwaukee,  and  of  Detroit. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibitions  which 
we  have  had  in  America  in  recent  years  was  the 
great  Geographical  Exhibition  two  or  three  years 
ago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute, 
—  first  held  in  Brooklyn,  and  afterwards  repeated 
in  Boston.  There  was  gathered  for  this  exhibition 
a  most  complete  collection  of  the  geographies, 
maps  and  atlases  published  in  every  country  in 
the  world.  No  one  who  attended  that  exhibition 
will  forget  the  wonderful  cantonal  maps  of 
Switzerland  which  hung  upon  the  walls,  the 
beautiful  French  maps,  the  magnificent  German 
atlases,  or  the  English  atlases.  The  exhibition 
brought  home  to  us  how  far  behind  Europe  we 
were  in  the  art  of  map-making.  We  have  still 
-very  much  to  learn;  but  this  new  Appleton  atlas 
is  to  be  heartily  welcomed  as  a  mark  of  progress. 

The  work  is  a  general  geography  as  well  as  an 
atlas,  and  its  descriptive  and  statistical  matter  is 
very  valuable.  We  think  that  the  publishers  of 
large  atlases  like  this  might  learn  one  good  lesson 
from  the  common  school  geographies  of  the  latest 
time,  which,  especially  in  the  matter  of  maps, 
show  such  a  vast  improvement  over  the  geog- 
raphies of  a  few  years  ago;  and  that  is,  to  vary 
the  atlases  somewhat  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
various  sections.  To  the  Massachusetts  man,  for 
instance,  or  the  New  England  man,  Massachusetts 
and  New  England  have  an  every-day  importance 
vastly  greater  than  Texas  or  Dakota  has,  or  than 
Massachusetts  has  to  the  Texas  man.  Why,  then, 
should  we  not  have  a  New  England  edition  of  an 
atlas  like  the  present,  as  we  have  a  New  England 
edition  of  Appleton's  geography  and  Harper's 
geography,  with  specially  full  maps  of  the  New 
England  states?  So  there  should  be  an  edition 
for  Texas,  and  editions  for  New  York  and  other 
states  where  the  atlas  has  large  circulation;  the 
people  of  a  great  state  like  New  York  need  much 
more  than  they  get  in  any  atlas  prepared  accord- 
ing to  present  methods.  We  ask  the  publishers 
of  atlases  to  consider  this  point. 

** 

*   * 

The  Old  South  Lectures  for  the  summer  of 
1893  —  the  eleventh  season  of  these  lectures  for 
the  young  people  —  are  to  begin  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  July.  The  Columbian  Exposition 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  country  in  a  special 
manner  at  this  time  to  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  West  during  the  century,  the  present 
year's  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
The    Opening  of  the    Great    West,    the    several 


lectures  being  as  follows :  "  Spain  and  France  in 
the  Great  West";  "Washington's  Work  in 
Opening  the  West";  "The  Northwest  Territory 
and  the  Ordinance  of  1787  ";  "  Marietta  and  the 
Western  Reserve";  "How  the  Great  West  was 
settled";  "Lewis  and  Clarke  and  the  Explorers 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ";    "  California  and  Ore- 


gon: 


The  Story  of  Chicago. 


The  subjects  proposed  for  the  Old  South  Essays 
for  the  year  are  the  following:  "  Coronado  and 
the  Early  Spanish  Explorations  of  New  Mexico  "; 
"The  Part  taken  by  Massachusetts  Men  in  con- 
nection with  the  Ordinance  of  1 787." 

Reference  has  been  made  more  than  once  in 
these  columns  to  the  great  interest  in  the  Old 
South  work  which  has  been  felt  in  Philadelphia. 
We  have  quoted  the  warm  words  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Welsh  and  of  James  MacAllister,  the  president  of 
the  Drexel  Institute.  This  interest  has  now  re- 
sulted in  the  definite  inauguration  in  Philadelphia 
of  work  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Old  South  work, 
the  effort  being  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
of  Colonial  Dames.  A  course  of  historical  lectures 
for  the  young  pe'ople  of  the  public  schools  is  now 
in  progress.  The  lectures  are  given  in  the  Coun- 
cil Chamber  in  the  historic  old  State  House,  in 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed  and  the  Constitution  adopted.  They  are 
given  on  Friday  afternoons,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  crowd  the  little  hall,  adding  by  their  singing 
of  patriotic  songs  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  occa- 
sion. Started  in  a  place  so  historic  and  sacred, 
by  men  and  women  with  such  talent  for  organiza- 
tion, in  a  city  whose  rich  men,  like  Child  and 
Drexel,  are  so  generous  in  their  support  of  all 
good  things,  this  latest  offshoot  of  the  Old  South 
movement  should  have  a  great  success. 


The  far-away  time  of  Coronado  and  the  early 
Spanish  explorers  of  New  Mexico  is  modern 
enough  when  compared  with  the  history  of  the 
Zufiis  and  the  other  ancient  peoples  whom  the 
Spaniards  found  in  the  country,  living  there  then 
just  as  they  had  lived  for  ages,  and  just  as  we  find 
the  Zunis  and  the  Moquis  living  to-day.  We 
spoke  two  months  ago,  in  connection  with  Edna 
Dean  Proctor's  stirring  Corn  Song,  of  her  poetry  in 
general,  and  especially  of  the  large  number  of  her 
poems  touching  American  history.  By  far  the 
most  remarkable,  and  to  our  thinking  the  finest, 
of  all  Miss  Proctor's  poems  is  "  The  Song  of  the 
Ancient  People,"  recently  published,  touching 
this  strange  Moqui-Zuni  life,  going  on  there  in 
New  Mexico  to-day  as  it  has  gone  on  during  the 
centuries.  The  amount  of  study  and  research,  in 
a  remote  and  difficult  field,  necessary  in  the  pre- 
paration for  writing  a  poem  like  this,  must  have 
been  very  great.  But  so  completely  has  Miss 
Proctor  digested  her  material,  that  in  reading  one 
never  thinks  of  the  study  and  research;  one  is 
only  affected  by  the  strong  imagination  and 
emotion,  by  the  sweep  of  the  lines  in  which  the 
poet,  catching  so  truly  and  so  impressively  the 
spirit  of  the  Ancient  People,  makes  them  alive 
to  us. 

The  volume  in  which  this  great  and  solemn 
poem  is  given  us,  published  by  Messrs.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
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mens  of  book-making  that  we  have  seen  for  many 
a  day;  and  the  illustrations,  aquatints,  by  Julian 
Scott,  are  of  rare  interest  and  power.  There  is  a 
commentary  by  Mr.  dishing,  of  Zurii  fame;  and 
the  preface  and  notes  by  John  Fiske  give  the 
volume  a  high  historical  value.  The  preface 
especially  is  so  striking  that  we  reproduce  it  here, 
for  the  sake  of  giving  it  larger  currency,  and  of 
drawing  more  general  attention  to  the  remarkable 
poem  which  it  accompanies.     Mr.  Fiske  says  : — 

"  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  America  as  the 
New  World;  and  to  the  white  race  of  men  it  is 
indeed  a  world  that  has  but  recently  been  made 
known,  and  in  which  European  civilization  has 
begun  to  flourish  under  new  conditions.  The 
scene  of  the  political  and  social  development  of 
New  York,  of  Manitoba,  or  of  Chili,  is  very  prop- 
erly called  a  New  World,  But  there  is  another 
point  of  view  from  which  America  must  be  re- 
garded as  pre-eminently  an  Old  World.  The 
people  of  aboriginal  America,  when  visited  by 
Europeans  in  the  time  of  Columbus  and  Cortes, 
were  in  a  stage  of  social  development  somewhat 
such  as  the  people  of  Europe  had  passed  through 
and  left  behind  some  centuries  before  the  city  of 
Rome  was  built,  or  the  Greeks  had  begun  to 
reckon  time  by  Olympiads.  The  parallelism  is 
not  in  all  respects  complete,  but  it  is  very  striking 
and  instructive. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  should  think,  that  the 
gradual  differentiation  of  the  races  of  mankind 
took  place  after  man  had  become  distinctively 
human,  and  in  all  probability  this  differentiation 
began  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  In  other  words, 
the  aborigines  of  America  probably  migrated  to 
this  continent  either  from  Asia  or  from  Europe. 
But  these  things  happened  a  great  while  ago, 
probably  long  before  the  Glacial  Period,  and  — 
as  I  believe  it  will  ultimately  be  proved  —  even  as 
far  back  as  the  Pliocene  age.  The  ancestors  of 
the  Red  Men  doubtless  made  their  way  hither  on 
foot  during  some  one  of  the  many  periods  when 
North  America  was  joined  both  to  Siberia  and  to 
northern  Europe.  Their  race-peculiarities  may 
have  been  developed  partly  in  the  slow  dispersal 
and  migration,  still  more  in  the  countless  ages 
during  which  they  have  dwelt  upon  American 
soil.  For  a  length  of  time,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  interval  between  the  building 'of  Sol- 
omon's temple  and  that  of  the  World's  Fair  edi- 
fices at  Chicago  seems  extremely  brief,  the  isola- 
tion of  America  from  the  Eastern  hemisphere  was 
complete.  All  attempts  at  tracing  an  Asiatic  or 
European  influence  upon  the  thoughts,  the  cus- 
toms, the  arts  of  pre-Columbian  America  have 
failed  utterly.  There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that 
the  state  of  society  found  on  this  continent  by  the 
Spaniards  was  in  all  its  phases  and  in  every  par- 
ticular a  purely  American  growth.  Wherever  it 
presented  points  of  resemblance,  either  deep- 
d  or  superficial,  to  social  phenomena  in 
Europe  or  Asia,  the  true  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  limited  range  of  culture  and  the 
similarity  in  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  at 
different  times  and  places.  That  similarity  is  often 
very  remarkable,  as  the  comparative  study  of 
languages,  of  folk-lore,  and  of  institutions  abun- 
dantly teaches  us. 

"  Society  in  America  then,  and  society  in  the 


Eastern  hemisphere  followed  each  its  own  course 
in  utter  independence  and  ignorance  of  the  other. 
There  were  many  parallelisms,  both  curious  and 
instructive,  between  the  two;  as,  for  example,  the 
general  organization  of  society  in  clans,  phratries, 
and  tribes,  and  even  such  special  correspondences 
as  the  function  of  the  phratry  in  prosecuting  crim- 
inals, among  Aztecs  and  Iroquois,  as  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  our  own  Germanic  forefathers. 
The  divergences  are  quite  as  interesting  as  the 
parallelisms.  Social  development  in  America 
proceeded  much  more  slowly  than  in  Europe : 
and  the  advance  toward  civilization  among  the 
Mexicans,  Mayas,  and  Peruvians  had  begun  to 
take  on  a  very  different  aspect  from  anything  ever 
seen  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  The  causes  of 
the  slowness  of  social  progress  in  ancient  Amer- 
ica were  complex,  but  one  very  important  cause 
may  here  be  singled  out  for  mention.  The  dog, 
used  chiefly  for  hunting,  was  from  time  immemo- 
rial domesticated  in  both  hemispheres;  but  of 
those  agricultural  animals  —  the  ass,  horse,  camel, 
ox,  goat,  sheep,  and  hog  —  the  New  World  had 
not  one.  The  effects  of  this  difference  were  very 
profound  and  very  far-reaching.  The  longest 
strides  toward  civilization  that  ever  were  taken  in 
the  Old  World  were  the  evolution  of  the  patri- 
archal family  in  place  of  the  old  maternally-re- 
lated clan,  and  of  private  wealth  in  place  of  the 
primitive  communism,  and  both  these  strides  were 
closely  connected  with  the  keeping  of  flocks  and 
herds.  In  the  Mediterranean  countries  these 
strides  had  been  taken  before  the  times  of  Aga- 
memnon or  of  Abraham.  In  aboriginal  America, 
where  there  was  never  a  pastoral  stage  of  social 
development,  they  were  never  taken  at  all.  Of 
the  vast  mass  of  ideas  and  sentiments  originating 
in  indissoluble  wedlock,  with  the  accumulation 
and  inheritance  of  private  property,  the  minds  of 
the  Red  Men  were  destitute.  In  this  respect,  and 
in  general,  society  in  the  Western  hemisphere 
lagged  at  least  sixty  or  seventy  centuries,  and 
perhaps  more,  behind  society  in  the  Eastern.  The 
dim  past  that  lies  back  of  European  history  is  to 
some  extent  brought  before  us  in  the  Red  Man 
contemporary  with  us.  Except  for  changes  wrought 
by  contact  with  white  men,  his  mental  furnishing 
and  his  social  arrangements  are  in  many  ways  like 
those  of  our  own  forefathers  in  that  far-off  time 
when  the  Aryan  mother-speech  was  forming. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  legitimate  inference  from  all 
the  facts  before  us :  and  thus  it  appears  that  in  a 
very  deep  sense  America  may  be  regarded  as  pre- 
eminently an  Old  World,  and  its  native  inhabi- 
tants as  especially  an  Ancient  People.  If  not  in 
all  senses  more  ancient  than  ourselves,  they  are 
unquestionably  more  old-fashioned. 

"  Among  the  aboriginal  Americans  there  were, 
and  still  are,  great  and  important  differences  in 
degree  of  culture.  The  highest  grade  reached 
anywhere  was  a  barbarism  without  iron  or  the  al- 
phabet, but  in  some  respects  simulating  civiliza- 
tion, and  unquestionably  different  from  anything 
ever  seen  at  any  time  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 
Without  beasts  of  draught,  the  Red  Man  had  no 
use  for  a  plough  or  a  wheel-carriage.  Agricul- 
ture, properly  so  called,  was  impossible,  but  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  rude  horticulture  was  practised,  in 
which   the   ground  was  scratched  and  hoed,  and 
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maize,  pumpkins,  tobacco,  and  other  vegetables 
were  grown.  Chief  among  these  plants  was  the 
maize,  the  Indian  corn,  most  beautiful  and  bene- 
ficent of  the  cereals,  and  as  typical  of  ancient 
American  culture  as  the  cow  was  typical  of  pri- 
vate property  (J>eculiuni)  among  the  early  Aryans. 
No  other  plant  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
whole  aboriginal  history  of  the  Western  hemis- 
phere as  Indian  corn.  Far  more  than  any  other 
plant  it  is  the  emblem  of  America.  In  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  thence  southward  along  the  Cordil- 
leras as  far  as  Lake  Titicaca,  the  aborigines  culti- 
vated this  cereal  systematically  and  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  with  the  aid  of  irrigation.  This  improved 
horticulture  was  the  chief  basis  of  the  semi-civil- 
izations of  the  Cordilleras.  With  the  increase  of 
population  clans  grew  to  large  dimensions,  and 
learned  to  build  for  themselves  great  communal 
fortresses  of  adobe-brick  and  ultimately  of  stone. 
These  pueblo-castles  and  their  neighboring  gar- 
dens of  maize  are  typical  of  the  most  advanced 
society  in  aboriginal  America,  as  tents  and  herds 
of  cattle  were  once  typical  of  the  most  progress- 
ive societies  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  The  city 
of  Mexico,  which  was  so  bewildering  to  its  Span- 
ish visitors  and  conquerors,  was  doubtless  a  col- 
lection of  such  communal  fortresses. 

"  The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona are  still  surviving  examples  of  this  advanced 
aboriginal  society.  In  many  respects  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  attained  to  as  high  a  stage  of  semi- 
civilization  as  the  Mayas  and  Mexicans,  but  they 
are  to  be  classed  with  these  peoples  as  belonging 
to  a  stage  far  more  advanced  than  the  partly 
hunting  and  partly  horticultural  Indians  of  North 
America,  such  as  the  Creeks  or  the  Iroquois.  Of 
the  Pueblo  Indians  the  principal  surviving  groups 
are  those  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  the  Zuhis  of 
New  Mexico,  and  the  Moquis  (or  Hopi)  of  Ari- 
zona. The  two  last-named  groups  have  been  less 
affected  by  contact  with  white  men  than  those  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  In  many  respects  the  Zunis  are 
the  most  characteristic  and  interesting  of  all.  But 
the  pueblos  least  modified  by  contact  with  white 
men  are  surely  those  of  the  Moquis,  with  whom 
my  friend,  Mr.  Julian  Scott,  lived  for  a  year  or  so, 
and  from  whom  he  has  taken  the  subjects  of 
some  of  his  most  charming  sketches  in  the  pres- 
ent volume.  Few  Americans  realize  how  highly 
our  country  is  favored  in  having  within  its  limits 
such  communities  as  those  of  the  Moquis  and 
Zuhis.  Our  land  is  certainly  lacking  in  such 
features  of  human  interest  as  the  ruins  of  medi- 
aeval castles  and  Grecian  temples.     But  we  may 


be  to  some  extent  consoled  when  we  reflect  that 
within  our  broad  domains  we  have  surviving  rem- 
nants of  a  state  of  society  so  old-fashioned  as  to 
make  that  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  seem  modern 
by  comparison.  In  some  respects  the  Moquis  and 
Zunis  may  be  called  half-civilized;  but  their  tJrn 
of  thought  is  still  very  primitive.  They  are  peace- 
ful and  self-respecting  people,  and  in  true  refine- 
ment of  behavior  are  far  superior  to  ourselves. 
We  have  still  much  to  learn  from  them  concern- 
ing ancient  society,  and  we  ought  not  to  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  civilize  them,  especially  if  they 
do  not  demand  it  of  us. 

"  Miss  Proctor's  noble  and  spirited  poem  speaks 
for  itself  and  tells  its  own  story.  As  a  rendering 
of  Moqui-Zuni  thought  it  is  a  contribution  of 
great  and  permanent  value  to  American  literature. 
So  it  was  regarded  —  as  I  think  it  permissible  to 
tell  —  by  our  beloved  poet  Whittier,  who  has  just 
left  us.  Miss  Proctor  had  entitled  her  poem  sim- 
ply "  The  Ancient  People,"  but  when  Mr.  Whit- 
tier listened  with  keen  pleasure  to  the  reading  of 
it,  he  said  at  once  that  it  should  be  called  "  The 
Song  of  the  Ancient  People";  for  do  we  not 
hear  their  own  voice  and  feel  their  own  heart's 
beat  in  every  line?  The  poet's  instinct  was  here 
as  sure  as  if  he  had  been  an  ethnologist. 

"The  poem,  I  say,  tells  its  own  story;  but  as 
Mr.  Cushing  also  feels  a  lively  interest  in  that 
story,  we  could  not  lose  the  opportunity  to  have 
him  further  elucidate  and  enrich  it  in  his  "  Com- 
mentary of  a  Zufii  Familiar."  Somewhat  as  the 
old  hymns  of  the  Veda  had  their  commentary, 
half  poetical,  half  philosophical,  in  the  Upani- 
shads,  so  in  a  somewhat  similar  way —  though  all 
such  comparisons  need  qualification  —  does  "  The 
Song  of  the  Ancient  People  "  find  further  inter- 
pretation at  the  hands  of  the  adopted  priest  of 
the  Zunis. 

"  For  such  phrases  and  allusions  in  the  poem  as 
seem  to  need  explanation  for  the  general  reader, 
I  have  appended  explanatory  notes;  and  in  these 
notes,  so  far  as  the  pictures  are  concerned,  I  have 
embodied  sundry  materials  furnished  by  Mr.  Julian 
Scott.  While  my  own  share  in  the  book  has  been 
a  brief  and  humble  one,  I  shall  never  forget  the 
delightful  sense  of  comradeship  aroused  in  working 
with  such  friends  and  allies.  But  I  am  sure  we 
should  all  feel  this  little  book  to  be  sadly  incomplete 
and  ungrateful,  if  in  its  Preface  no  mention  were  to 
be  made  of  our  beloved  and  revered  friend,  Mrs. 
Mary  Hemenway,  to  whose  enlightened  and  un- 
tiring zeal  American  archaeology,  no  less  than  the 
later  history  of  our  country,  is  more  deeply  in- 
debted than  is  ever  likely  to  be  generally  known." 
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The  Jay-Bird. 

Blue- Jay  !  — 
The  dreadful  things  that  people  say 

Give  you  dark  reputation  — 
To  carry  sand-grains,  day  by  day 
To  burn  poor  sinners,  forced  to  stay 
In  purgatory  fires  ahvay 

Is  sure  a  bad  vocation  ! 
But  when  I've  seen  you  sit  a-tilt 
On  bough,  and  sing  so  sweet  a  lilt 
I  feel  inclined  to  doubt  your  guilt, 

And  think  perchance  you  are  belied 

By  those  who  seek  to  turn  your  pride 

To  scorn  and  reprobation  ! 

True-blue 
You  are,  and  since  so  very  few 

Through  trial  and  temptation, 
Keep  ever  to  their  colors  true, 
But  like  chameleons  change  their  hue 
To  suit  each  time  and  place,  —  your  due 

Is  honest  commendation;  — 
And  yet,  a  debt  of  hate  we  owe 
That  you  thus  add  to  sinner's  woe. 
But  O,  your  song  is  sweet  I  know  !  — 

And  since  I  come  to  think,  Blue-Jay, 
There  is  so  much  that  people  say, 
Not  worth  consideration  ! 

—  Zitella  Cocke. 


A  Rough  Little  Poem. 

Only  some  brief  little  verses 

A  poet  had  paused  to  rehearse; 
Simply  a  rough -hewn  stanza, 

Homely  and  simple  and  terse; 
Only  a  ray  shining  out  from 

The  soul  of  the  universe. 

Yet  many  a  highly-wrought  story 

Was  heedlessly  cast  away, 
While  this  one  sweet  little  poem, 

A  frail  and  unstudied  lay, 
Was  fondly  read  and  remembered 

And  treasured  for  many  a  day. 

And  the  critics  read  it  all  over 

And  said  :      "  It  is  nothing,  in  fine, 

Perhaps  a  bit  of  grace  somewhere, 
(That  reminds  of  a  poem  of  mine  ), 

But  there  really  is  nothing  immortal 
Unless  it  be  in  this  line." 

I  think  of  the  rocks  of  the  ocean 
Where  waves  have  ceaselessly  rolled, 

How  polished  and  perfect  their  surface 
Beside  the  rough  quartz  that  I  hold ! 

Yet  "  a  single  line  "  pleads  for  the  latter, 
And  the  line  is  a  vein  of  gold. 

—  C.  H.Crandall. 


*   * 
Speech  and  Rhyme. 

Whither  have  ye  fled  away, 
Flashing  thought  of  yesterday; 

Sparkling  simile,  that  told 
Love's  old  truth  in  newest  mould; 

Bright  ideas,  that  kissed  my  brain 
With  the  tenderness  of  rain; 

Whither  have  ye  fled  away, 
That  ye  come  not  back  to-day  ? 

That  ye  come  not  back  to  grace 
What  my  prosy  pen  doth  trace, 

With  a  glamour  that  should  move 
Tenderness  in  one  I  love? 

But  since  pleading  is  in  vain, 
And  ye  will  not  come  again, 

I  will  tell  my  love,  in  speech, 
What  my  earnest  heart  doth  teach. 

'I  ho'  my  words  shall  lack  the  dress 
Of  thy  winning  loveliness, 

They  shall  burn  with  truth,  till  she 
Deems  them  more  than  poetry. 

—  Charles  Gordon  Rogers. 


The   Grandmother  a  la   Mode. 

She  wears  a  handsome  toilet  in  the  latest  Paris 
style, 
And   her   hair   is   dressed   in   quite  the  newest 
way; 
She's  a  member  of  a  Womans'  Club,  talks  cleverly 
the  while, 
And  she  paints  on  china  nearly  every  day; 
She's  a  quick  and  graceful  walker  and,  although 
she  may  not  dance, 
I  am  sure  she  does  Delsartics  very  well; 
And  she  scorns  the  use  of  spectacles,  but  she  aids 
her  kindly  glance 
By  an  eye-glass  on  a  stick  of  tortoise-shell. 

Now  I  wonder  where   they've   gone   to,  all   those 
grandmamas  of  old, 
That  we  read  of,  —  with  their  broad  expansive 
laps, 
With  their   quaint   old  nursery  jingles  that  were 
none  too  often  told, 
With  their   kerchiefs,  and  their  ruffled  muslin 
caps. 
They  wore  spectacles  and  aprons,  and  they  used 
to  rock  and  knit, 
And  I  think  they  all  had  puffs  of  snowy  hair. 
I  have  read  of  them  in  stories — but  I've  looked 
around  a  bit, 
And  I  do  not  seem  to  find  one  any  where  ! 

-*-  J.  R.  Gray. 
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THE    BOSTON    LATIN    SCHOOL.1 

By  Phillips  Brooks. 


GREAT  public  school 
which  has  lived  to 
celebrate  its  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  must 
surely  have  a  story 
of  which  it  need 
not  be  ashamed.  It 
may  well  fling  wide 
its  doors  and  invite  the  congratulations  of 
the  world,  for  it  has  entered  for  an  appre- 
ciable period  into  the  world's  history. 
Its  arc  on  the  great  circle  is  long  enough 
for  the  eye  to  see.  It  evidently  has  pos- 
sessed a  true  vitality,  and  had  to  do  with 
perpetual  principles  and  the  continual 
necessities  of  man.  For,  lo,  it  has  lived 
through  the  changing  seasons.  It  evi- 
dently was  no  creature  of  the  air.  It 
must  have  had  its  roots  in  the  unchan- 
ging ground.  It  stands  before  us  in  that 
peculiar  richness  of  old  age  which  belongs 
alike  to  old  trees  and  old  schools,  forever 
fresh  with  the  new  leaves  of  each  new 
spring,  growing  stronger  as  they  grow 
older,  with  ever  sturdier  grasp  upon  the 
soil.  There  is  nothing  which  the  world 
has  to  show  which  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old  that  more  deserves  the 
thankful  congratulations  of  its  friends  and 
children  than  an  old  school,  all  the  more 
strong  and  alive  for  its  venerable  age. 

1  Address  at  the  celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  1885.  Reprinted 
by  consent  of  the  Latin  School  Association. 
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A  quarter  of  a  millennium  !  Let  us 
think  for  a  moment  how  long  a  period  of 
time  that  is.  It  is  time  enough  for  the 
world  to  turn  a  new  face  to  her  sister 
stars.  It  is  a  time  long  enough  for  a  new 
order  of  government,  a  new  religion,  a 
new  kind  of  man  to  appear  and  to  become 
familiar  on  our  planet.  It  is  a  time  long 
enough  for  a  new  continent  to  be  discov- 
ered and  settled,  and  for  men  almost  to 
forget  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  its 
shores  were  unknown.  It  is  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  from  the  crowning  of  Charle- 
magne to  the  battle  of  Hastings,  from  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  to  the  Black  Prince, 
from  Robert  Bruce  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
from  Oliver  Cromwell  to  Gen.  Grant. 
It  is  a  quarter  of  a  millennium  from  Chau- 
cer to  Milton,  or  from  Shakespeare  to 
Tennyson.  Is  it  not  manifest  how  the 
world  may  change  in  such  a  period  as  sep- 
arates the  reign  of  Master  Pormont  from 
the  reign  of  Master  Merrill  in  our  Boston 
Latin  School? 

When  an  institution  has  covered  so 
long  a  period  of  time  with  its  continuous 
life,  it  becomes  a  bond  to  hold  the  cen- 
turies together.  It  makes  most  pictur- 
esquely evident  the  unity  of  human  life 
which  underlies  all  the  variety  of  human 
living.  One  of  the  values  of  this  anni- 
versary occasion  lies  in  this,  that  in  the 
unbroken  life  of  our  great  mother  the 
lives  of  all  her  children  claim  brotherhood 

Association,  1885. 
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with  one  another.  You  and  I  are  fellow- 
students  and  schoolmates  with  the  little 
Indians  who  came  in  out  of  the  wilderness 


First   Latin  School,   on   North  Side  of  School   Street 


to  claim  their  privilege  of  free  tuition, 
when  Boston  hardly  reached  as  far  as 
Winter  Street.  The  little  Puritan  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  little  Ration- 
alist of  the  nineteenth  look  each  other  in 
the  face,  and  understand  each  other  better 
because  they  are  both 
pupils  of  the  Latin 
School.  Nay,  I  am  not 
sure  but  even  more 
than  that  is  true.  Who 
can  say  that  in  the 
school's  unity  of  life 
the  boys  of  the  cen 
turies  to  be,  the  boys 
who  will  learn  strange 
lessons,  play  strange 
games,  and  ask  strange 
questions  in  the  Latin 
School  in  1985,  are 
not  in  some  subtle 
way  present  already  as 
companions  and  as  in- 
fluences to  the  boys 
who  are  to-day  stand- 
ing on  the  narrow  line 
of  the  present  between 
the  great  expanses  of 
the  past  and  future? 

It    is    safer,    and    so 
it  is  wiser,  that  on  this  anniversary  even- 
ing we  should  deal  more  with  the   past 
than   with  the   future,  and  be  more  his- 


torians than  prophets ;  yet  never  for- 
getting that  no  man  ever  deals  truly 
with  the  past,  when  he  turns  his  face  that 
way,  who  does  not 
feel  the  future  com- 
ing into  life  behind 
his  back.  Let  us  re- 
member, then,  that 
the  history  of  our 
school  covers  the 
most  of  three  cen- 
turies, and  that  it 
began  to  be,  just  at 
the  time  when  what 
we  may  most  truly 
call  the  modern  life 
of  our  English  race 
had  at  last,  after 
many  struggles,  be- 
come thoroughly  es- 
tablished. 

It  is  good  to  be 
It  is  good  for  a  man 
or  an  institution  to  date  its  life  from 
the  days  when  an  order  of  things, 
which  is  to  exist  for  a  long  time  in 
the  world,  is  in  the  freshness  of  its 
youth.     Such  a  time  was  the  first  half  of 


born  at  sunrise. 


First  Schoolhouse  on  South  Side  of   School  Street, 
1748-1810. 

the  seventeenth  century.  Then  were  be- 
ing sown  the  seeds  whose  harvests  have 
not  yet  all  been  reaped.  .  The  eighteenth 
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century  which  followed,  and  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  which  we  live,  were 
both  enfolded  in  that  great  germinal  cen- 
tury of  English  life.  As  I  have  read  the 
history  of  our  school,  it  has  appeared  to 
me  that  there  was  a  true  correspondence 
between  the  periods  of  its  career  and  the 
three  centuries  through  which  its  life  has 
stretched.  One  evi- 
dence of  what  a  vital 
institution  it  has 
been,  of  how  it  has 
responded  to  the 
changing  life  around 
it,  of  how  it  has  had 
its  changing,  ever 
appropriate  ministry 
to  render  to  that 
changing  life,  has 
seemed  to  me  to  lie 
in  this  :  that  its  his- 
tory divides  itself 
into  three  great 
periods,  marked  by 
three  of  its  most 
illustrious  teacher- 
ships,  and  corre- 
sponding in  a  strik- 
ing way  to  the  three 
centuries,  the  seven- 
teenth, the  eigh- 
teenth, and  the  nine- 
teenth. It  is  in  the 
light  of  that  corre- 
spondence, which  I 
am  sure  you  will  see 
is  no  idle  fancy  of 
my  own,  that  I  shall 
ask  you  to  consider 
the  history  of  our 
venerable  school  to- 
night. Happily,  her 
annals  have  been  so 
faithfully  gathered  by 
a  few  of  her  devoted  sons,  and  so  fully 
displayed  in  the  historical  account  which 
has  been  or  will  shortly  be  spread  before 
all  her  children,  that  I  am  not  called  upon 
to  write  her  history.  I  need  only  try, 
availing  myself  freely  of  the  results  of 
their  indefatigable  labors,  to  show  with 
what  broad  and  simple  readiness  she  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  each  passing  time,  and 
•done  her  duty  by  them  all. 

The  institution  which  grows  naturally 


in  its  own  atmosphere  and  soil  grows  un- 
observed. It  is  the  Hindu  juggler's  arti- 
ficial mango-tree  whose  growth  you  watch, 
seeing  each  leaf  put  forth.  The  healthy 
rose-tree  no  man  sees  as  it  opens  its 
healthy  buds  to  flowers.  Only  you  look 
out  some  morning,  and  there  it  is.  So  it 
is  with  the  Latin  School.     It  was  a  nat- 


John  Lovell,  Head  Master,  1733-1775. 

ural  and  necessary  fruit  of  the  first  life  of 
New  England ;  and  that  very  fact  makes 
its  beginning  misty  and  obscure.  The 
colony  under  Winthrop  arrived  in  the  "  Ar- 
abella "  and  founded  Boston  in  1630.  On 
the  4th  of  September,  1633,  the  "Griffin" 
brought  John  Cotton  from  the  Lincoln- 
shire Boston,  full  of  pious  spirit  and  wise 
plans  for  the  new  colony  with  which  he 
had  cast  in  his  lot.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  possibly  we  owe  to  John  Cotton  the 
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first  suggestion  of  the  first  town  school. 
Certainly  we  owe  some  other  of  the  early 


The  Third  Latin  School,  South  Side  of  School  Street,  1812. 

things  of  the  town  to  him.  He  brought 
the  Thursday  Lecture  and  the  Market- 
Day  in  the  "Griffin"  with  him.  And  it 
is  evident  that  in  his  old  city  on  the 
Witham  he  had  been  actually 
interested  in  the  growth  of  a 
school  which,  in  some  of  its 
features,  was  not  unlike  the  one 
which  in  the  second  year  after 
his  arrival  was  set  up  in  the 
new  Boston.  However  this  may 
be,  here  is  the  town  record  of 
the  13th  of  the  second  month, 
1635.  I*  is  forever  memorable, 
for  it  is  the  first  chapter  of  our 
Book  of  Genesis,  the  very 
cradle  of  all  our  race:  "At  a 
general  meeting  upon  publique 
notice  .  .  .  it  was  then  generally 
agreed  upon  that  our  brother 
Philemon  Pormort  shall  be  in- 
treated  to  become  scholemaster, 
for  the  teaching  and  nourtering 


of  children  among  us."  It  was  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago  to-day,  just  nine- 
teen years  after  the  day  when  William 
Shakespeare  died,  just  seventy-one  years, 
after  the  day  when  he  was  born. 

How  simple  that  short  record  is,  and 
how  unconscious  that  short  view  is  of  the 
future  which  is  wrapped  up  in  it !     Fifty- 
nine  thousand  children  who  crowd  the  Bos- 
ton public  schools  to-day  —  and  who  can 
count  what  thousands  yet  unborn?  —  are 
to    be    heard  crying  out   for   life   in  the 
dry,    quaint   words    of  that  old   vote- 
By  it  the  first  educational  institution,, 
which  was  to  have  continuous  existence 
in  America,  and  in  it  the  public  school 
system  of  the  land,  came  into  being. 

Philemon  Pormort,  the  first  teacher 
of  the    Latin    School,  is  hardly  more 
than  a  mere  shadow  of  a  name.     It 
is  not  even  clear  that  he  ever  actually 
taught  the  school  at  all.     A  few  years 
later,  with  Mr.  Wheelwright,  after  the 
Hutchinson  excitement,  he  disappears 
into    the    northern  woods,  and  is  one 
of  the    founders   of  Exeter,    in  New 
Hampshire.     There   are    rumors    that 
he    came   back   to   Boston  and   died 
here,  but  it  is  all  very  uncertain.     One 
would  say  that  it  was  better  so.     This- 
was  no  one  man's  school.     It  was  the 
school  of  the  people,  the  school  of  the 
town.    Dim,  half-discerned  Philemon  Por- 
mort, with  the  very  spelling  of  his  name 
disputed,  with  his  face  looking  out  upon 
us  from  the  mist,  or  rather  with  the  mist 
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•shaping  itself  for  a  moment  into  a  face 
which  we  may  call  his,  merely  serves  to 
give  a  sort  of  human  reality  to  that  which 
would  otherwise  be  wholly  vague. 

Around  the  shadowy  form  of  Philemon 
Pormort  hovers  the  hardly  less  misty  fig- 
ure of  Daniel  Maude,  sometimes  blending 
with    it   as    possible  assistant,  sometimes 
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Epes  Sargent  Dixwell. 

separating  from  it  as  rival  and  successor 
—  "a  good  man,  of  a  serious  spirit,  and  of 
a  peaceable  and  quiet  disposition."  He, 
too,  disappears  northward  after  a  while, 
and  goes  to  be  the  minister  in  Dover,  in 
New  Hampshire.  In  his  place  came  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  of  whom  even  less  is  known 
than  of  his  predecessors,  and  after  him 
Robert  Woodmansey,  who  ruled  for  twenty 
years  from  1650  to  1670.  He,  too,  has 
faded  to  a  shadow,  leaving  room  for  a 
picture  only  the  least  trifle  clearer  of  Ben- 
jamin Thomson,  of  whom  it  is  known  that 
he  wrote  verses,  which  have  given  him  a 
humble  place  among  our  earlier  New  Eng- 
land poets.  They  were  not  light  or  buoy- 
ant rhymes.  None  of  the  poems  of  those 
days  would  please  our  ear  to-day.     These 


were  no  gay  or  careless  song-birds  whose 
music  breaks  forth  now  and  then  in  the 
morning  of  national  life.  Indeed,  there  is 
a  strange  lack  of  the  gayety  of  sunrise  in 
all  those  earliest  New  England  days.  The 
dawn  of  our  history  was  not  fresh  and 
dewy.  It  was  rather  like  the  breaking  of 
the  daylight  over  a  field  where  the  battle 
which  passed  with  the  sunset  of  yesterday 
is  to  be  opened  again  with  the  sunrise  of 
to-day,  and  the  best  of  its  music  is  rather 
like  the  hoarse  beating  of  drums  than  like 
the  songs  of  birds. 

Pormort,  and  Maude,  and  Woodbridge, 
and  Woodmansey,  and  singing  Thomson, 
—  these  fill  with  their  ghostly  shapes  the 
vague,  chaotic,  almost  prehistoric  period 
of  our  school.  And  yet  under  these  men 
the  school  got  itself  well  established  and 
became  a  certain  fact.  It  was  not  what 
in  these  days  we  call  a  free  school.  The 
great  idea  of  education  offered  without 
cost  to  all  the  town's  children  at  the 
town's  expense  had  not  yet  taken  shape. 
It  needed  long  and  gradual  development. 
The  name  "  free  school"  in  those  days 
seems  to  have  been  used  to  characterize 
an  institution  which  should  not  be  re- 
stricted to  any  class  of  children,  and 
which  should  not  be  dependent  on  the 
fluctuating  attendance  of  scholars  for  its 
support.  It  looked  forward  to  ultimate 
endowment,  like  the  schools  of  England. 
The  town  set  apart  the  rent  of  Deer  Is- 
land, and  some  of  the  other  islands  in  the 
harbor,  for  its  help.  All  the  great  citi- 
zens, Governor  Winthrop,  Governor  Vane, 
Mr.  Bellingham,  and  the  rest,  made  gen- 
erous contributions  to  it.  But  it  called, 
also,  for  support  from  those  who  sent  their 
children  to  it,  and  who  were  able  to  pay 
something ;  and  it  was  only  of  the  Indian 
children  that  it  was  distinctly  provided 
that  they  should  be  "  taught  gratis." 

It  was  older  than  any  of  the  schools 
which,  in  a  few  years,  grew  up  thick 
around  it.  The  same  power  which  made 
it  spring  out  of  the  soil  was  in  all  the  rich 
ground  on  which  these  colonists,  unlike 
any  other  colonists  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  had  set  their  feet.  Roxbury 
had  its  school  under  the  Apostle  Eliot 
in  1645.  Cambridge  was  already  pro- 
vided before  1643.  Charlestown  did  not 
wait  later  than  1636.     Salem  and  Ipswich 
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were,  both  of  them,  ready  in  1637. 
Plymouth  did  not  begin  its  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  till  1663.  It  was  in  1647 
that    the    General    Court    enacted    that 


Charles  K.   Dillaway. 

resolve  which  is  the  great  charter  of  free 
education  in  our  Commonwealth,  in  whose 
preamble  and  ordinance  stand  the  immor- 
tal words  :  "  That  learning  may  not  be 
buried  in  the  grave  of  our  fathers,  in 
church  and  Commonwealth,  the  Lord  as- 
sisting our  endeavors,  it  is  therefore  or- 
dered that  every  township  in  this  jurisdic- 
tion, after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them 
to  the  number  of  fifty  householders,  shall 
then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their 
town  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall 
resort  to  him  to  write  and  read." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  of  our 
priority.  But  mere  priority  is  no  great 
thing.  The  real  interest  of  the  beginning 
of  the  school  is  the  large  idea  and  scale  on 
which  it  started.  It  taught  the  children, 
little  Indians  and  all,  to  read  and  write. 
But  there  seems  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  taught  also  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  all  that  then  was  deemed  the  higher 
knowledge.  It  was  the  town's  only  school 
till  1682.  Side  by  side  on  its  humble 
benches  sat  the  son  of  the  governor  and 
the  son  of  the  fisherman,  each  free  to  take 
the  best  that  he  could  grasp.  The  highest 
learning  was  declared  at  once  to  be  no 
privilege  of  an  aristocratic  class,  but  the 
portion  of  any  boy  in  town  who  had  the 


soul  to  desire  it  and  the  brain  to  appropri- 
ate it.  So  simply,  so  unconsciously,  there 
was  set  up,  where  the  School  Street  of  the 
days  to  come  was  not  even  yet  a  country 
road,  this  institution,  whose  exact  like  the 
world  had  never  seen,  and  which  had  in 
itself  the  germs  of  free  commercial  rivalry 
and  republican  government  and  universal 
suffrage  and  all  the  wondrous  unborn 
things. 

The  most  valuable,  perhaps,  of  all  things 
which  this  new  public  school  represented 
was  that  which  we  may  well  hold  to  con- 
stitute the  greatest  claim  of  the  public 
school  system  in  all  time  to  our  affection 
and  esteem.  It  represented  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  town  undertaking  the 
education  of  her  children.  It  is  in  the 
loyalty,  the  gratitude,  the  educated  notion 
of  obedience  to  the  town  which  has  trained 
them.  It  is  in  the  dignity  and  breadth 
and  seriousness  which  the  sense  that  their 
town  is  training  them  gives  to  their  train- 
ing that  the  advantage  of  the  public  school 
boys  over  the  boys  of  the  best  private 
schools  always  consists.  And  this  was  al- 
ready present  from  the  day  that  the  doors 
of  the  first  public  school  were  opened,  two 


Francis    Gardner. 


hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The  boys  of 
Pormort  and  of  Woodmansey  were  dimly 
conscious  of  it,  and  it  had  influence  on 
them.     Who  was  it  that  had  built   their 
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schoolhouse  ?  Who  was  it  that  had  laid 
out  their  course  of  study  and  arranged 
their  hours?  Who  was  it  that  set  them 
their  lessons  and  heard  their  recitations? 
Whose  were  the  sacred  hands  that  flogged 
them?  Who  was  it  that  sat,  a  shadowy- 
form,  but  their  real  ruler  and  friend,  be- 
hind   the    master's  awful  chair?     It  was 


has  been  the  power  of  our  Latin  School 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

Thus,  then,  the  school  is  in  existence, 
and  now  appears  the  first  of  the  three 
great  masters  of  whom  I  spoke  who  have 
given  it  its  character.  Now  its  history 
comes  forth  from  the  mist,  for  in  the  year 
1670,  Ezekiel  Cheever  becomes  its  mas- 
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their  town.  That  is  the  real  heart  of  the 
whole  matter.  That  is  the  real  power  of 
the  public  school  system  always.  It  edu- 
cates the  thought  of  law  and  obedience, 
the  sense  of  mingled  love  and  fear,  which 
is  the  true  citizen's  true  emotion  to  his 
city.  It  educates  this  in  the  very  lessons 
of  the  schoolroom,  and  makes  the  person 
of  the  State  the  familiar  master  of  the 
grateful  subject  from  his  boyhood.     Such 


ter,  with    his   long    reign   of  thirty-eight 
years  before  him. 

The  time  will  come,  perhaps,  when 
some  poetic  brain  will  figure  to  itself,  and 
some  hands,  alert  with  historical  imagi- 
nation, —  perhaps  the  same  which  have 
bidden  John  Harvard  live  in  immortal 
youth  in  Cambridge,  —  will  shape  out  of 
vital  bronze  what  sort  of  man  the  first 
great  master,  Ezekiel  Cheever,  was.     It 
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will  be  well  worth  doing,  and  it  will  not 
be  hard  for  genius  to  do.  Whoever  knows 
the  seventeenth  century  will  see  start  into 
life  its  typical  man,  —  the  man  of  prayer, 
the  man  of  faith,  the  man  of  duty,  the 
man  of  God.     Already,  when  he  came  to 


tury  than  Ezekiel  Cheever.  He  had 
been  born  in  London,  in  1614,  and  had 
come  first  to  our  Boston  when  he  was 
twenty-three  years  old.  He  did  not  tarry 
here  then,  but  went  on  to  New  Haven, 
where  he   taught  scholars,  among  whom 


Moses  Merrill. 


teach  the  school  in  Boston,  the  wild  tu- 
mult of  the  Restoration  was  engulfing 
social  life  in  England,  but  it  had  not 
reached  these  quiet  shores,  or  it  had 
been  beaten  back  from  against  our  sol- 
emn rocks.  The  men  here  were  Crom- 
well's men,  and  none  was  more  thor- 
oughly a  man  of  the  first  half  of  his  cen- 


was  Michael  Wigglesworth,  the  fearful  poet 
of  "  The  Day  of  Doom."  Thence  he 
came,  by  and  by,  to  Ipswich,  then  to 
Charlestown,  and  he  was  a  mature  Puritan 
fifty-six  years  old  before,  with  solemn  cere- 
mony, he  received  from  the  great  men  of 
the  town,  on  the  sixth  day  of  November, 
1670,  the  keys  of  the  schoolhouse,  and 
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became  the  master  of  the  Latin  School. 
He  lived  in  the  schoolhouse,  and  received 
a  salary  of  sixty  pounds  a  year.  For  this 
he  evidently  felt  that  he  accepted  grave 
responsibility.  It  was  not  only  to  teach 
these  boys  Latin.  Latin  was  merely  an 
instrument  to  life.  And  so  all  those  con- 
ceptions and  those  rules  of  life  which 
English  Puritanism  had  beaten  out  per- 


titles  —  he  was  called  by  Cotton  Mather 
"  a  sober  chiliast."  The  next  world  for 
him  was  always  brooding  over  and  flow- 
ing through  this  world.  We  can  well  be- 
lieve that  it  was  the  eternal  terror,  and 
no  mere  earthly  rage,  which  was  burning 
in  his  eye  when  his  scholar,  the  reverend 
Mr.  Samuel  Maxwell,  got  that  idea  of 
him    which,  years    afterwards,  he    wrote 


The  Main  Corridor. 


haps  more  clearly  and  precisely  than  any 
other  religious  system  which  ever  ruled 
the  thoughts  of  men, —  all  these  filled 
and  were  blended  with  the  classic  edu- 
cation of  his  school.  He  prayed  with 
the  boys  one  by  one  when  he  had  heard 
their  lessons.  He  not  merely  educated 
their  minds,  but  he  wrestled  for  their 
souls.  He  wrote  two  books,  his  famous 
"Accidence,"  which  for  a  century  held 
the  place  of  honor  among  Latin  school- 
books,  and  his  "  Scripture  Prophecies 
Explained,"  which  reverently  but  confi- 
dently lifted  the  veil  from  the  eternal 
things.  Probably  the  second  book,  no 
less  —  nay,  much  more  —  than  the  first, 
lay  near  his  heart.  He  was  called  — 
perhaps  some  of  my  modern  hearers  may 
not  attach  very  clear  notions  to  the 
name,  but  we  are  sure  that  he  would 
have    treasured    it    among    his    choicest 


among  his  reminiscences.  It  is  the  only 
scrap  of  personal  portrait,  I  think,  which 
is  left  of  Master  Cheever.  Mr.  Maxwell 
says  :  "  He  wore  a  long  white  beard,  ter- 
minating in  a  point,  and  when  he  stroked 
his  beard  to  the  point  it  was  a  sign  for 
the  boys  to  stand  clear." 

It  has  often  come  to  pass  that  great 
schoolmasters  have  found  among  their 
pupils  the  voice  or  pen  which  has  saved 
them  from  oblivion,  —  the  "  vates  sacer  " 
who  has  rescued  them  from  lying  unknown 
in  long  night :  what  Stanley  did  for  Dr. 
Arnold  of  Rugby ;  what  Ernest  Renan 
has  done  for  Bishop  Dupanloup  of  St. 
Nicolas  du  Chardonnet ;  that  Cotton 
Mather,  the  historian  and  poet  laureate 
of  early  Boston,  did  in  a  funeral  sermon 
and  a  memorial  poem  for  Ezekiel  Chee- 
ver. The  muse  was  never  more  modish 
and  self-conscious,  poetry  never  labored 
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under  such  mountain-weight  of  pedantry, 
conceits  never  so  turned  and  returned 
and  doubled  on  themselves,  the  flowers 
of  rhetoric  never  so  ran  to  seed,  as  in 
the  marvellous  verses  in  which  the 
minister  of  the  North  Church  did  obit- 
uary honor  to  the  master  of  the  Latin 
School.  And  yet  it  shows  how  great  a 
man  the  master  was  that  the  reality  of 
his  pupil's  tribute  to  his  greatness  pierces 
through  all  his  absurd  exaggeration,  and 


And  then  these  verses,  which  link  his 
name  with  that  of  his  brother  teacher  in 
Cambridge  :  — 

"  Tis  Corlet's  pains  and  Cheever's  we  must  own 
That  thou,  New  England,  art  not  Scythia  grown; 
The  Isles  of  Scilly  had  o'errun  this  day 
The  Continent  of  our  America." 

It  is  poor  verse,  not  to  be  made  much 
of  in  this  presence.  But  there  is  a 
certain  reality  about  it,  nevertheless.     It 


A   Corner  of  the   Library. 


he  walks  grandly  even  in  these  preposter- 
ous clothes.  Hear  him  one  instant  pa- 
tiently, just  to  see  what  it  is  like  :  — 

"  A  mighty  tribe  of  well-instructed  youth 
Tell  what  they  owe  to  him,  and  tell  with  truth; 
All  the  eight  parts  of  speech  he  taught  to  them 
They  now  employ  to  trumpet  his  esteem; 
They  fill  Fame'sTrumpet,  and  they  spreadhis  Fame 
To  last  till  the  last  Trumpet  drown  the  same." 

Then  come  some  lines  which  give  us 
an  idea  of  the  specimen  words  of  the 
famous  "  Accidence  "  :  — 

" Magister  pleased  them  well,  because  'twas  he; 
They  saw  that  Bonus  did  with  it  agree; 
When  they  said  Amo  they  the  hint  improve, 
Him  for  to  make  the  object  of  their  love." 


catches  something  of  the  stumbling  style, 
half  grand,  half  commonplace,  with 
which  all  that  old  New  England  greatness 
used  to  walk.  It  has  the  same  patch- 
work coloring,  yet  giving  on  the  whole  a 
total  and  complete  impression,  which  we 
behold  in  the  sentence  which  Judge  Sewall 
wrote  in  his  diary  on  the  twenty-first  day 
of  August,  1708,  when  he  heard  at  last 
that  the  old  schoolmaster  was  dead  at  the 
good  age  of  ninety-four.  "  He  labored 
in  his  calling,"  Sewall  says,  "skilfully, 
diligently,  constantly,  religiously,  seventy 
years,  —  a  rare  instance  of  piety,  health, 
strength,  serviceableness.  The  welfare 
of  the  Province  was  much  upon  his  spirit. 
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He  abominated  periwigs."  Can  we  not 
see  the  good,  simple,  severe  old  man? 
They  buried  him  from  the  schoolhouse, 
with  the  familiar  desks  and  benches  look- 
ing on  at  the  service,  and  as  the  gram- 
marian's funeral  passed  out  over  the 
Neck  to  Roxbury  Burial  Ground,  the 
reign  of  the  first  great  master  of  the 
Latin  School  was  over  ! 


times,  we  need  to  remember  that  the 
brightness  or  dulness  of  any  spot  in  a 
picture  depends  altogether  on  the  tone 
or  key  in  which  the  picture,  as  a  whole, 
is  painted.  A  spot  of  dull  red  in  a  can- 
vas which  is  all  ashen  gray  will  glow  and 
burn  as  the  most  brilliant  scarlet  fails  to 
do  in  the  midst  of  a  great  carnival  of 
frantic  color.     It  is  a  question  of  back- 
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No  doubt  it  was  all  very 
grim.  The  master  was 
grim,  and  the  boys  were 
grim.  And  a  grim  boy  is 
the  grimmest  thing  on 
earth.  But  we  must  not  let  the  picture 
of  the  Puritan  schoolhouse  grow  too  som- 
bre in  our  thoughts.  They  were  boys 
still,  those  little  Puritans,  and  the  whole 
generation  of  sober  manners  and  re- 
pressed feelings  cannot  have  wholly  ex- 
orcised the  spirit  of  mischief  which  has 
haunted  the  boy-nature  in  all  the  ages. 
And  always,  in  thinking  about  the  Puritan 


grounds  and  proportions.  And  so  a  very 
little  frolic  must  have  gone  a  great  way 
in  the  Boston  of  Ezekiel  Cheever,  which 
was  the  Boston  of  the  "  Scarlet  Letter." 
Where  Cotton  Mather  was  the  Homer 
and  the  "Magnalia"  was  the  "Iliad,"  the 
power  of  being  amused  was  no  doubt  in 
true  relation  to  the  means  of  amusement 
which  were  offered ;  and  it  may  well  be 
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doubted  whether,  save  in  some  excep- 
tional mortal  here  and  there,  born  out  of 
due  time,  too  early  or  too  late,  born  with 
a  humorous  and  freakish  spirit  which  had 
embodied  itself  in  the  wrong  place,  there 
was  any  felt  lack  of  those  brighter  ele- 
ments, that  ozone  in  the  atmosphere 
of  life,  which  has  come  to  seem  to  us  so 
absolutely  necessary. 


devotion  was  a  fetich-worship.  Indeed, 
any  one  who  thoroughly  believes  that 
the  classical  study  is  to-day  a  homage 
to  an  effete  idol  may  still  be  free  to  own 
that  in  the  days  of  Cheever  it  was  a 
true  service  of  a  still  living  master. 
The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation, 
both  full  of  the  spirit  of  classicism,  were 
hardly  two  centuries  old.     Latin  was  still 


Class  Room. 


But  if  we  leave  the  question  of  amuse- 
ment on  one  side,  and  think  about  more 
serious  things,  then  the  school  shines 
with  an  unquestionable  light.  It  may 
have  been  very  grim,  but  that  it  was 
pervaded  with  a  clear,  deep  sense  of 
duty,  that  it  was  a  place  where  life  was 
seriously  thought  of  and  where  hard  work 
was  done,  no  student  of  those  days  can 
doubt.  Not  yet  had  come  the  slightest 
hesitation  concerning  the  direction  which 
education  ought  to  take.  They  gave 
themselves  to  the  classics  without  any 
mocking    voice    to    tell    them    that  their 


the  living  language  of  diplomacy.  John 
Milton,  once  the  Latin  secretary  of  Crom- 
well, possibly  himself  a  teacher  of  Ezekiel 
Cheever  in  his  youth,  did  not  die  till  the 
great  Boston  master  had  been  teaching 
here  four  years.  And  the  New  Testa- 
ment, being  the  book  which  lay  at  the 
very  soul  of  all  New  England,  kept  the 
Greek  tongue  vital  and  sacred  in  every 
true  New  England  heart  and  household. 
To  forget  that  days  have  changed  since 
then  is  folly.  To  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
great  procession  of  new  sciences  which 
have  come   trooping   in,  demanding  the 
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recognition  and  study  of  educated  men, 
is  to  be  blind  to  a  great  series  of  events 
which  the  world  sees  and  in  which  it 
glories.  The  classics  are  not,  cannot  be, 
what  they  were  when  Ezekiel  Cheever 
taught  Cotton  Mather  and  President 
Leverett  their  Latin  grammar.  They 
are  not  and  they  cannot  be  again  the 
tools  of  present  life,  the    instruments  of 


more  they  may  show  enshrined  within 
them  the  large  and  simple  types  of  human 
life  and  character,  the  men  and  women 
who  shine  on  our  perplexed,  distracted, 
modern  life  as  the  calm  moon  shines 
upon  the  vexed  and  broken  waters  of 
the  sea.  So  long  as  they  can  do  these 
offices  for  man,  the  classics  will  not  pass 
out  of  men's  study.     It  is  good  to  make 


current  thought.  All  the  more  for  that 
they  may  be  something  greater,  some- 
thing better.  All  the  more  they  may 
stand  to  those  whose  privilege  it  is  to 
study  them  as  the  monumental  structures 
which  display  the  power  of  perfected 
human  speech.  All  the  more  they  may 
shine  in  their  finished  beauty  in  the 
midst  of  our  glorious,  tumultuous  modern 
life  as  the  Greek  temples  stand  in  the 
same  Europe  which  holds  the  Gothic 
cathedrals,  offering  forever  the  rest  of 
their  completeness,  for  the  comfort  of 
men's  eagerness  and  discontent.     All  the 


them  elective,  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
students  will  elect  them  abundantly  in 
school  and  college. 

It  was  the  classic  culture  in  those 
earliest  days  that  bound  the  Latin  School 
and  Harvard  College  close  together. 
The  college  is  young  beside  our  vener- 
able school.  It  did  not  come  to  birth 
till  we  were  four  years  old.  But  when 
the  college  had  been  founded,  it  and 
the  school  became,  and  ever  since  have 
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made,  one  system  of  continuous  edu- 
cation. Boys  learnt  their  Accidence 
in  School  Street,  and  went  and  were 
examined  in  it  at  Cambridge.  The 
compilers  of  our  catalogue  have  thought 
it  right  to  assume  that  every  Boston 
graduate    of   Harvard    in    those    earliest 


the  school.  But  the  school  also  has 
helped  the  college.  Its  response  to  all 
the  new  methods  which  have  risen  in 
the  university  has  ever  been  cordial  and 
sincere.  Its  thoroughness  of  work  has 
helped  to  make  those  methods  possible. 
The  men  in  whose  minds  those  methods 


Battalion  Parade  on  Boston  Common. 


years  had  studied  at  the  Latin  School. 
Such  union  between  school  and  college 
has  continued  year  after  year,  and  has 
been  a  great  and  helpful  influence  for 
both.  It  has  kept  the  school  always 
alert  and  ready  for  the  highest  standards. 
In  the  days  of  the  first  great  master, 
Cotton  Mather  wrote  :  "  It  was  noted 
that  when  scholars  came  to  be  admitted 
into  the  college  they  who  came  from 
the  Cheverian  education  were  generally 
the  most  unexceptionable."  We  Latin 
School  boys  have  loved  to  think  that 
that  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  case. 
And  so  the    college    has    always    helped 


have  arisen  have  been  often  men  of  our 
school.  From  Leverett  to  Eliot  the 
school  has  given  to  the  college  not  a 
few  of  its  best  presidents  and  professors. 
And  so  we  have  a  right  to  feel  that  we 
have  not  merely  been  dragged  in  the 
wake  of  our  great  neighbor,  but  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  shaping 
of  her  course.  Ships  which  met  the 
"Alaska"  and  the  "Winnipeg"  upon  mid- 
ocean  thought  that  they  saw  only  a  great 
steamer  with  a  little  one  in  tow ;  but 
really  the  little  steamer  was  the  rudder 
that  was  keeping  the  great  steamer  in 
her  course. 
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And  so  we  part  with  Master  Cheever, 
the  great  seventeenth-century  schoolmas- 
ter, and  pass  on.  Almost  the  last  glimpse 
which  we  catch  of  him  in  the  school- 
room, when  he  is  more  than  eighty  years 
old,  has  something  noble  in  its  simpli- 
city. A  boy  is  angrily  rebuked  by  him 
for  a  false  syntax.  He  ventures  to  dis- 
pute the  master's  judgment.  He  shows 
a  rule  which  had  escaped  the  master's 
memory,  and  proves  that  he  is  right. 
The  master  smiles  and  says,  "Thou  art 
a  brave  boy.  I  had  forgot  it."  That 
is  the  very  heroism  of  school-teaching. 
So  let  his  serious  face  pass  smiling  out 
of  our  sight. 

With  Cheever's  death  the  school  passed 
into  the  reign  of  Nathaniel  Williams.  He 
is  already  a  different  kind  of  man.  It  is 
said  of  him  that  he  was  "  agreeable," 
which  nobody  had  said  of  Cheever.  He 
has  accomplishments.  And  in  him  there 
are  signs  of  versatility  which  belong  more 
to  the  new  century  than  to  the  old ;  for 
he  was  minister  and  doctor  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  schoolmaster.  It  is 
written  that  "  amid  the  multiplicity  of  his 
duties  as  instructor  and  physician  in  ex- 
tensive practice,  he  never  left  the  minis- 
terial work."  No  part  of  man's  threefold 
nature  was  left  out  of  his  care.  Well 
might  he  have  written  as  the  motto  of  his 
memorandum  book,  in  which  perhaps  he 
kept  altogether  his  prescriptions  and  the 
notes  of  his  sermons,  and  the  roster  of 
his  school,  "  Humani  a  me  nil  alienum 
putoT  No  doubt  his  pupils  were  both 
losers  and  gainers  by  the  diffusion  of  their 
master's  mind. 

In  those  pupils  also  we  begin  to  see  a 
change.  It  is  no  longer  Cotton  Mather, 
but  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  is  the  typical 
Boston  boy.  At  eight  years  old,  his 
father  intending  to  devote  him,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  as  the  tithe  of  his 
sons  to  the  service  of  the  church,  he  was 
put  to  the  grammar  school.  He  did  not 
stay  there  long,  for  he  did  not  accept 
his  father's  consecration  of  his  life,  but 
soon  passed  out  to  the  printer's  shop, 
and  the  Continental  Congress,  and  the 
French  Court,  and  experiments  upon 
the  thunderous  skies.  But  he  and 
Samuel  Adams,  who  was  one  of  Master 
Williams's  later  scholars,  let  us  feel  how 


the  times  have  changed  and  another  cen- 
tury begun. 

Yet  still  the  sober,  religious  spirit  of  the 
past  days  has  not  vanished.  For  years  to 
come  the  school  is  dismissed  early  for 
the  Thursday  Lecture.  In  1709  the  first 
beginning  of  what  now  is  the  school  com- 
mittee makes  its  appearance.  A  certain 
number  of  gentlemen  of  liberal  education, 
together  with  some  of  the  reverend  minis- 
ters of  the  town,  are  asked  to  be  inspec- 
tors of  the  school ;  and  at  their  visitation, 
"  one  of  the  ministers  by  turns  to  pray 
with  the  scholars,  and  entertain  'em  with 
some  instructions  of  piety  especially 
adapted  to  their  age  and  education." 
According  to  its  light  the  town  still 
counted  that  it  was  its  responsibility  and 
right  to  watch  over  its  children's  charac- 
ters. And  the  child  honored  religion  all 
the  more  because  he  had  heard  his 
mother  city  praying,  his  Jerusalem  cry- 
ing out  to  God  for  him. 

But  I  suppose  the  most  striking  thing 
which  came  in  the  teachership  of  Wil- 
liams must  have  been  the  disturbance  in 
town  meeting  in  the  year  171 1.  Some 
innovators,  restless  spirits  who  were  not 
satisfied  to  leave  things  as  they  were,  had 
made  inquiries,  and  found  that  in  the 
schools  of  Europe  boys  really  learned 
Latin,  and  learned  it  with  less  of  toil  and 
misery  than  here.  And  so  they  sent  a 
memorial  to  the  town  house  which  re- 
counted, to  use  its  curious  words,  that 
"according  to  the  methods  used  here 
very  many  hundreds  of  boys  in  this  town, 
who  by  their  parents  were  never  designed 
for  a  more  liberal  education,  have  spent 
two,  three,  and  four  years  or  more  of 
their  early  days  at  the  Latin  School, 
which  hath  proved  of  very  little  or  no 
benefit  to  their  after  accomplishment," 
and  asked  "whether  it  might  not  be 
advisable  that  some  more  easie  and  de- 
lightful methods  be  attended  and  put  in 
practice."  It  was  referred  to  committees 
in  the  good  old  way,  and  came  to  nothing 
then ;  but  it  is  interesting,  because  in  it 
there  is  the  first  symptom  which  our  town 
has  to  show  of  that  rebellion  against  the 
tyranny  and  narrowness  and  unreasonable- 
ness of  the  classical  system  which  will  be 
heard  as  long  as  the  classical  system 
manifests  its  perpetual  tendency  to  be- 
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come  tyrannical  and  narrow  and  un- 
reasonable. "  Some  more  easie  and 
delightful  methods  !"  How  the  souls  of 
the  schoolboys  have  hungered  for  them 
through  the  ages  all  along  !  How  we, 
the  students  of  a  century  and  a  half  later, 
looking  back  on  our  own  schoolboy  days, 
feel  still  that  a  more  easy  and  delightful 


method  than  that  which  we  know  some- 
where exists,  and  must  some  day  be 
found  !  Were  not  we  started  on  a  course 
of  study  which,  if  one  of  Pormort's  boys 
had  begun  it  on  the  day  on  which  the 
school  was  opened  and  continued  it  till 
now,  he  hardly  would  have  mastered  yet? 
Were  not  we  treated  as  if  the  object  of 


%fy  ^tamwarfong  gmitnL 


OR, 


An  ELEGY  compofed  upon  the  Death  of  Mr.  fohn  Woodrrumcy, 
formerly  a  School-Mafter  in  Bofion  :  But  now  Publiihed  upon 
the  DEATH  of  the  Venerable 

Mr.  Ezekiel  Chevers, 

The  late  and  famous  School-Mafter  of  Bojtan   in  New-England  ;   Who  Departed  this  Life  the 
Twenty- firft  of  Augujl  i  7  o  8.  Early  in  the  Morning.  In  the  Ninety- fourth  Year  of  his  Age. 


ElghtParts  of  Speech  thisDay  wzzxMourningGowns 
Declin'd  Verts,  pronouns.  Participles,  Nouns. 
And  not  declined,  Adverbs  and  Conjunctions, 
In  Liflits  I  orch  they  ftand  to  do  their  functions. 
With  PrepofuioH  ;  but  the  moft  affection 
Was  ftill  -obferved  in  the  Interjettion. 
The  Subjlantivc  feeming  the  limbed  beft, 
Would  fet  an  hand  to  bear  him  to  his  Reft, 
The  Adjetlive  with  very  grief  did  fay, 
Hold  me  by  ftrength,  or  I  mall  faint  away. 
The  Clouds  of  Tears  did  ovcr-caft  their  faces, 
Yea  all  were  in  moft  lamentable  Cafe's. 
The  five  Dedenftons  did  the  Work  decline, 
And  Told  the  Pronoun  lu,  The  work  is  thine  .- 
But  in  this  cafe  thofe  have  no  call  to  go 
That  want  the  Vocative,  and  can't  fay  O ! 
The  Pronouns  faid  that  if  the  Nouns  were  there, 
There  was  no  need  of  them,  they  might  themfpare : 
But  for  the  fake  of  Emphafts  they  would, 
In  their  Difcretion  do  what  ere  they  could. 
Great  honour  was  confer'd  on  Conjugations, 
They  were  to  follow  next  to  the   Relations. 
Amo  did  love  him  beft,  and  Doceo  might 
Alledge  he  was  hi3  Glory  and  Dclighc. 
But  Lego  laid    by  me  he  got  his  skill, 
And  therefore  next  the  Herfe  I  follow  wilL 
Audio  faid  little,  hearing  them  fo  hot, 
Yet  knew  by  him  much  Learning  he  had  gOL~, 
0  Verbs  the  Aclive  were,  Or  Pajfive  fure, 
Sum  to  be  Neuter  could  not  well  endure: 
But  this  was  common    to  them  all  to  Moan, 
Their  load  of  grief  they  could  not.foon  Depone. 
A  doleful  Day  for  Verbs,  they  look  fo  moody, 
They  drove  Spectators  to  a  Mournful  Study. 
The  Verbs  irregular,  'twas  thought  bylbme, 
Would  break  no  rule,  if  they  were  pleas'd  to  come. 
Gaudeo  could  not  be  found  ;    fearing  difgrace 
He  had  with-drawn,  fent  Marco  in  his  Place^ 
Pojfum  did  to  the  utmoft  he  was  able, 
And  bore  as  Stout  as  if  he'd  been  A  Table. 


Volo  was  willing,  Nolo  fome-what  flour, 
But  Malo  rather  chofe,  not  to  ftand  out. 
Poffum  and  Volo  wifh'd  all  might  afford 
Their  help,  but  had  not  an  Imperative  Woti. 
Edo  from  Service  would  by.  no  means  Swerve, 
Rather  than  fail,  he  thought  the  Cakes  to  Serve. 
Fio  was  taken  in  a  fit,    and  faid, 
By  him  a  Mournful  POEM  fhould  be  made* 
Fero  was  willing  for  to  bear  a  part, 
Altho'  he  did  it  with  an  aking  heart. 
Feror  exeus'd,  with  grief  he  was  -fo  Torn, 
He  could  not  bear,  he  needed  to  be  born. 

Such  Nouns  and  Verbs  as  we  defective  find, 
No  Gramti*:sr  Rule  did  their  attendance  bind. 
They  were  excepted,  and  exempted  hence, 
But  Supines,  all  did  blame  for  negligence. 
Verbs  Offspring,  Participles  hand-in-hand, 
Follow,  and  by  the  fame  direction  ftand  : 
The  reft  Promifcuoufly  did  croud  and  cumber, 
Such  Multitudes  of  each,  they  wanted  Number. 
Next  to  the  Corps  to  make  ch'  attendance  even, 
Jove,  Mercury,  Apollo  came  from  heaven. 
And  Virgil,  Cato,  gods,  men,  Rivers,  Winds, 
With  Elegies,  Tears,  Sighs,  came  in  their  .kinds. 
Ovid  from  Pontus  haft's  ApparrelTd  thus, 
In  Exile-weeds  bringing  De  Trijlibus  : 
And  Homer  fure  had  been  among  the  Rour, 
But  that  the  Stories  fay  his  Eyes  were  out. 
Queens,  Cities,  Countries,  Jjlands,   Come 
All  Trees,  Birds,  Fillies,  and  each  Word  in  Urn. 

What  Syntax  here  can  you  expect  to  find  i 
Where  each  one  bears  fuch  difcompofed  mind. 
Figures  of  Diction  and  Conftruction, 
Do  little  :   Yet  ftand  fadly  looking  on. 
That  fuch  a  Train  may  in  their  motion  chord, 
Profodia  gives  the  mcal'ure  Word  for  Word. 

Sic  Mxjlus  Cecinit, 

TBtnj.  5Eompfon- 
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our  stucjy  were  not  that  we  should  get  the 
delight  out  of  Cicero  and  Vergil,  but  as 
if  every  one  of  us  were  meant  to  be  either 
another  Andrews  or  another  Stoddard? 
Remembering  these  things,  we  bless  the 
memory  of  the  memorialists  of.1711  ;  we 
rejoice  to  think  that  the  classics,  finding 
themselves  hard  pressed  by  upstart  mod- 
ern sciences,  must  ultimately  justify  and 
keep  their  place  by  finding  out  more 
"easie  and  delightful  methods." 

The  eighteenth  century  then  was  well 
upon  its  way  when,  almost  exactly  a  hun- 
dred years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
school,  John  Lovell,  the  second  of  its  rep- 
resentative men,  became  its  master.  The 
school  at  last  has  reached  that  stage  of 
growth  in  which  it  produces  its  own  seed 
and  renews  itself  from  its  own  stock. 
John  Lovell  was  the  first  true  Boston  boy, 
bred  in  the  orthodox  routine  of  Latin 
School  and  Harvard  College,  who  attained 
the  mastership.  Since  him  only  one 
master  has  ascended  to  that  dignity  save 
by  those  sacred  stairs.  It  has  kept  us 
very  local,  but  has  made  no  small  part  of 
our  strength. 

John  Lovell's  name  shines  in  our  history 
as  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  our  sov- 
ereigns. His  portrait,  painted  by  Smibert, 
whose  son  he  taught,  hangs  in  the  Memo- 
rial Hall  at  Cambridge,  and  its  copy  here 
looks  down  on  us  to-night  as  it  has  gazed 
on  many  of  the  fast-coming  and  fast-going 
generations  of  Latin  School  boys  here  and 
in  Bedford  Street.  Look  on  its  calm  com- 
placency and  say  if  it  be  not  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  the  first  three  quarters  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  before  the  great  dis- 
turbance and  explosion  came.  The  age 
of  troublesome  questions  and  of  wrestling 
souls  has  passed  away.  The  time  of  reason 
has  succeeded  to  the  time  of  faith.  Au- 
thority and  obedience  are  the  domi- 
nant ideas.  System  and  order  are  the 
worshipped  standards.  Satisfaction  with 
things  as  they  are  is  the  prevailing  temper. 
A  long  and  somewhat  sultry  calm  pre- 
cedes the  outburst,  as  yet  unfeared,  with 
which  the  century  is  to  close,  and  which 
is  to  clear  the  air  for  the  richer  days  in 
which  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  live. 

John  Lovell  seems  to  have  been  thor- 
oughly a  man  of  his  time.  It  is  said  of 
him  that  "  though  a  severe  teacher,  yet  he 


was  remarkably  humorous  and  an  agreeable 
companion."  That  is  a  true  eighteenth- 
century  description.  Insistence  on  author- 
ity and  comfortable  good-humor  united  in 
the  self-satisfied  conservatism,  the  marvel- 
lous self-contentment,  of  those  days.  The 
great  achievement  of  the  master  was  his 
oration  on  the  death  of  Peter  Faneuil, 
Esq.,  delivered  in  the  new  hall,  which 
the  benefactor  of  the  town  had  built.  It 
is  florid  and  was  considered  eloquent. 
"  May  this  hall  be  ever  sacred  to  the 
interests  of  truth,  of  justice,  of  loyalty,  of 
honor,  of  liberty.  May  no  private  views 
or  party  broils  ever  enter  these  walls." 
How  little  he  who  so  consecrated  the 
cradle  knew  of  the  tumultuous  child  who 
was  to  fill  it,  and  to  make  the  country  and 
the  world  ring  with  its  cries  !  The  whole 
oration  is  timid  and  profuse,  real  no  doubt 
in  its  day,  but  bearing  now  an  inevitable 
suspicion  of  unreality  and  superficialness. 
Ezekiel  Cheever  could  not  have  written 
it.  But  we  think  that  Ezekiel  Cheever 
would  not  have  written  it  if  he  could ;  he 
would  have  had  stronger  things  to  say. 

I  have  not  thus  far  tried  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  schoolhouse  in  which  the 
masters  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking 
taught,  because  the  negligent  records  have 
allowed  it  almost  altogether  to  slip  through 
their  careless  fingers  ;  and  there  are  hardly 
more  than  modern  guesses  left.  The  soul 
was  sacred,  and  the  body  got  but  little  care. 
We  only  know  that  from  the  first  a  school- 
house,  which  was  also  the  head  master's 
dwelling,  stood  where  now  the  rear  of  the 
King's  Chapel  stands,  its  ground  reaching 
about  to  where  the  statue  of  its  former 
pupil,  Benjamin  Franklin,  has  been  set  up 
in  bronze.  This  schoolhouse  lasted  until 
Lovell's  time.  It  is  of  it  in  his  time  that  it 
is  said  that  the  garden,  which  belonged  to 
it,  was  cultivated  in  the  most  thrifty  man- 
ner, free  of  all  expense,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  best  boys  in  school,  who  were  per- 
mitted to  work  in  it  as  a  reward  of  merit. 
The  same  best  boys  were  allowed  to  saw 
the  master's  wood  and  bottle  his  cider, 
and  to  laugh  as  much  as  they  pleased  while 
performing  these  delightful  offices.  Re- 
member that  these  "best  boys  "  were  the 
future  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. They  were  John  Hancock  and 
Robert  Treat  Paine  and  William  Hooper. 
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James  Bowdoin  and   Harrison  Gray  Otis  ish  soldiers.     The  spirit  of  loyalty  and  the 

were  the  names  of  the  boys  who  made  the  spirit  of  liberty  together,  the  readiness  to 

garden  which  they  tilled  ring  with  their  obey  legitimate  authority  and  the  deter- 

licensed    laughter.      The    hands    which  mination  not  to  submit  to  tyranny,  these 

sawed  the  master's  wood  were  the  same  two  which  united  to  secure  and  which  have 
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Fac-simile  of  letter  of  Phillips  Brooks,  accepting  invitation  to  speak  at  the  Latin  School 
on  Washington's  Birthday,   1893. 

hands    which     dragged     their     sleds    to  united  to  sustain  our  institutions,  burned 

Gen.  I laldimand's  headquarters  in  1775,  together  in  the  bosoms  of  the  boys  who 

and  whose  owners  remonstrated,  with  the  went  to  the  old  school  on  the  north  side 

vigor  of  young  freemen,  against  the  dese-  of  School  Street. 

oration  of  their  coast  by  the  insolent  Brit-  In  1748  the  disturbance  of  that  school- 
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house  came.  It  made  a  wild  excitement 
then  in  the  little  town,  but  the  tumult  has 
sunk  into  silent  oblivion  with  the  old  quar- 
rels of  the  Athenian  Agora  and  the  Forum 
of  Rome.  The  King's  Chapel  was  pros- 
perous, and  wanted  to  enlarge  its  house 
of  worship.  The  schoolhouse  stood  right 
in  the  way.  Science  and  religion  were 
in  conflict.  The  influential  chapel  asked 
the  town  for  leave  to  tear  the  schoolhouse 
down  and  build  another  on  land  which 
the  chapel  would  provide  across  the 
street.  The  town's  people  for  some 
reason,  perhaps  because  of  the  offen- 
sive prelacy  of  the  petitioners,  were  vio- 
lently opposed  to  the  idea.  Master  Lov- 
ell  himself  fought  hard  against  it.  Town 
meeting  after  town  meeting  of  the  most 
excited  kind  was  held.  The  strife  ran 
high,  but  the  chapel  carried  the  day,  and 
in  a  town  meeting  of  April  18,  1748,  by 
a  vote  of  205  to  197,  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners  was  granted. 

The  only  epigram  to  which  our  school 
ever  gave  occasion,  the  only  flash  of  wit 
which  lightens  the  sky  of  our  serious  his- 
tory, comes  in  here,  and,  unique  as  it  is, 
must  not  be  omitted,  however  familiar  it 
may  be,  in  any  memorial  address.  I 
charge  my  successor  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  hence  to  find  for  it  a  place  in 
his  semi-millennial  oration.  On  the  morn- 
ing after  the  great  fight  was  over  and  the 
great  defeat  had  come,  Mr.  Joseph  Green, 
the  wearer  at  that  time  of  the  never-fad- 
ing laurel  of  the  wit  of  Boston,  sent  in  to 
the  school  to  Master  Lovell  these  verses, 
which  the  master  probably  read  out  to 
the  boys : — 

"  'A  fig  for  your  learning,  I  tell  you  the  town, 
To  make  the  church  larger,  must  pull  the  school 

down.' 
'Unluckily  spoken,'  replied  Master  Birch, 
'  Then  learning,  I  fear,  stops  the  growth  of  the 
church.'  " 

The  schoolhouse  which  the  King's 
Chapel  built  in  fulfilment  of  its  promise, 
which  stood  where  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Parker  House  now  stands,  seems  to 
have  vanished  mysteriously  and  com- 
pletely from  the  memory  of  man.  It 
stood  for  sixty  years,  and  to-day  no  record 
tells  us  what  was  its  look.  There  is 
something  pathetic  in  this  total  vanishing 


of  an  old  house,  especially  of  an  old 
schoolhouse.  It  was  so  terribly  familiar 
once.  It  is  so  hopelessly  lost  now.  We 
might  as  well  try  to  reconstruct  the  ship 
of  Jason  or  the  horse  of  Troy.  A  hundred 
years  is  as  good  as  a  thousand  to  such 
pure  oblivion. 

The  successor  of  that  first  schoolhouse 
on  the  south  side  of  School  Street  was  the 
building  in  which  you,  sir,  and  many  whom 
the  city  still  delights  to  honor,  gained 
their  education  between  the  time  of  its* 
completion  in  181 2  and  its  destruction 
in  1844.  Nothing  remains  of  it  now  ex- 
cept its  key,  which  makes  part  of  our 
modest  museum,  and  which  I  here  hold 
up  for  the  recognition  of  my  older  friends. 
After  that  came  the  Bedford  Street  house, 
which  many  of  us  who  still  feel  young 
when  we  talk  with  the  boy  who  went  to 
school  in  School  Street  remember  with 
various  emotions,  and  which  gave  way 
only  four  years  ago  to  this  palatial  edifice, 
which,  standing  in  our  imaginations 
alongside  of  the  little,  hardly  discover- 
able shed  in  which  Philemon  Pormort 
taught,  is  the  real  orator  of  this  occasion. 

We  must  not  linger  too  long  with  Mas- 
ter Lovell.  It  was  in  the  mysterious 
building  which  the  world  has  now  forgotten 
that  he  was  teaching  when  the  Revolution 
took  him  by  surprise.  He  was  not  equal 
to  the  time,  and  saw  no  farther  into  the 
future  than  allowed  him  to  be  a  Tory.  But 
his  son  James,  whom  he  had  called  to  be 
his  assistant,  had  the  spirit  of  the  second 
and  not  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  was  a  patriot.  Tradition 
tells  how  the  old  man  and  the  young  man 
sat,  like  the  embodied  spirits  of  the  past 
and  the  future,  on  separate  platforms  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  long-vanished  school- 
room, and  taught  the  rights  of  the  crown 
and  the  rights  of  the  people  to  the  boys, 
who  listened  to  both,  but  turned  surely  at 
last  away  from  the  setting  to  the  rising  sun. 
At  last  there  came  the  day  of  which  Har- 
rison Gray  Otis,  then  a  schoolboy  nine 
years  old,  has  left  us  his  account.  I  must 
recite  to  you  his  graphic  words  :  "  On  the 
19th  of  April,  t 7 75,  I  went  to  school  for 
the  last  time.  In  the  morning  about 
seven  Percy's  Brigade  was  drawn  up, 
extending  from  Scollay's  building  through 
Tremont  Street  and  nearly  to  the  bottom 
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of  the  Mall,  preparing  to  take  up  their 
march  for  Lexington.  A  corporal  came 
up  to  me  as  I  was  going  to  school  and 
turned  me  off  to  pass  down  Court  Street, 
which  I  did,  and  came  up  School  Street 
to  the  schoolhouse.  It  may  well  be 
imagined  that  great  agitation  prevailed, 
the  British  line  being  drawn  up  a  few 
yards  only  from  the  schoolhouse  door. 
As  I  entered  the  school  I  heard  the 
announcement  of  Deponite  libros,  and 
•ran  home  for  fear  of  the  regulars." 

That  was  the  end  of  one  scene  of  our 
drama  :  with  the  departing  form  of  little 
Otis  running  home  "for  fear  of  the  regu- 
lars" ends  the  administration  of  Master 
Lovell  and  closes  the  distinctively  eigh- 
teenth-century period  of  our  history.  The 
master  himself  disappears  soon  with  the 
evacuating  British.  His  son  John  was 
carried  off  a  prisoner,  perhaps  in  the  same 
ship,  no  doubt  in  revengeful  memory  of 
the  oration  which  he  had  dared  to  deliver 
in  the  Old  South  Meeting-House  in  honor 
of  the  victims  of  the  Boston  Massacre. 

There  is  nothing  heroic  about  Master 
Lovell.  It  was  not  an  heroic  nature.  It 
was  not  an  heroic  world  in  which  he  lived. 
The  lamps  were  being  overtaken  by  the 
sunrise,  and  looked  pale  and  belated  as 
they  always  do.  But  he  will  ever  be  re- 
membered as  one  who  served  his  city  well 
according  to  his  light.  He  keeps  and  will 
long  keep  a  local  fame.  He  is  of  that 
class  of  men  whose  monuments  we  read 
everywhere  in  quaint  and  ancient  towns 
and  own  that  though  their  fame  never 
overleaped  the  walls  within  which  they 
were  born,  yet  it  is  better  for  the  world 
that  they  have  lived  than  that  many  a  great 
man  with  whom  Fame  and  her  silly  trum- 
pet have  been  busy  should  have  strutted 
on  his  loftier  stage.  They  have  given 
great  faithfulness  to  little  things,  and  no 
one  can  say  how  wide-reaching  the  results 
have  been.  "  In  tenui  labor  at  tenuis  non 
gloria."  We  smile  at  their  exaggerated 
eulogy,  but  are  glad  that  their  city  does 
thern  honor.  So  we  may  leave  the  good 
name  of  John  Lovell  to  the  safe-keeping 
of  his  grateful  town  of  Boston. 

You  will  remind  me,  if  I  do  not  soon  re- 
mind myself,  that  I  have  not  undertaken 
to  write  the  whole  history  of  the  Latin 
School,  but  only  to  recall  something  of  the 


spirit  of  what  its  past  has  been,  letting  my 
thoughts  gather  especially  about  the  names 
of  its  three  great  masters  who  mark  the 
three  centuries  in  which  it  has  lived.  Re- 
membering this,  I  must  not  pause  to  re- 
mind you  of  how,  after  LovelPs  flight,  the 
school  was  closed  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  of  how  then  it  was  reopened  under 
the  mastership  of  Samuel  Hunt.  His 
reign  has  left  severer  memories  than  that 
of  any  other  of  our  masters.  As  we  listen 
at  the  windows  which  the  recollections  of 
some  of  his  pupils  have  left  open,  it  is 
almost  like  Vergil's  awful  record  :  — 

"  Hinc  exaudiri  gemitus  et  sseva  sonare 
Verbera;   turn  stridor  ferri  tractteque  catenae." 

After  him  came  William  Biglow,  of 
whom  there  remains  no  strong  mark  on 
our  annals.  Then  to  a  school  fallen  a 
good  deal  into  degeneracy,  as  if  to  set  it 
in  order  for  the  demands  of  another  cen- 
tury, came  the  wise,  energetic  administra- 
tion of  Master  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould, 
the  teacher  of  Emerson  and  Motley  and 
Adams  and  Winthrop  and  Sumner  and 
Hillard  and  Beecher  and  James  Freeman 
Clarke.  We  have  come  now  to  familiar 
names  and  days.  We  are  binding  the 
pride  of  modern  Boston  very  closely  to 
the  promise  of  the  past  when  we  see  the 
boys  of  1824  come  forward  to  receive 
their  prizes  at  the  hands  of  Master  Gould. 
Charles  Sumner  has  written  a  translation 
from  Sallust  for  which  he  receives  two 
dollars  as  a  second  prize  ;  and  a  transla- 
tion from  Ovid  for  which  one  dollar  is 
thought  enough.  George  S.  Llillard  has 
two  dollars  for  the  third  declamation 
prize,  and  is  loaded  down  with  other 
rewards  of  merit.  Robert  C.  Winthrop 
has  written  a  Latin  poem  for  which  he 
wins  a  second  prize  and  gets  six  dollars. 
Epes  S.  Dixwell  was  even  then  singing  in 
Latin  odes,  his  hymn  for  that  year  bring- 
ing him  just  as  much  as  Mr.  Winthrop's 
poem.  Not  this  year,  but  the  next,  James 
F.  Clarke  gets  the  first  prize  for  an  Eng- 
lish poem,  and  little  Wendell  Phillips 
gains  one  of  six  third  prizes  for  declama- 
tion. 

To  read  those  old  catalogues  makes  the 
last  sixty  years  seem  very  short.  The  mas- 
ters and  scholars  of  those  days  are  only 
the  masters  and  scholars  of  to-day  standing 
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just  far  enough  off  for  us  to  study  them. 
The  dusty  drudgery  of  the  schoolroom 
has  settled,  and  we  can  see  its  meanings 
clearly.  Let  us  pause  a  moment  and 
think  what  this  school-keeping  and 
school-going  mean.  There  stands  the 
master,  like  a  priest  between  the  present 
and  the  past,  between  the  living  and  the 
dead,  between  the  ideas  and  the  life  of 
the  world.  His  is  a  noble,  nay  a  holy, 
priesthood.  He  is  the  lens  through 
which  truth  pours  itself  on  young  human 
souls  ;  he  is  the  window  through  which 
fresh  young  eyes  look  out  at  human  life  : 
and  there  around  him  sit  his  scholars. 
Like  Homer's  heroes,  Mr.  Hillard  says 
they  are,  in  the  frankness  and  directness 
of  their  life.  They  make  their  friend- 
ships and  their  feuds.  They  meet  the 
old  temptations  with  their  sublime  young 
confidence.  That  school  life  is  to  them 
their  hill  of  Ida  or  their  palace  of  Jeru- 
salem. They  are  Paris  or  Solomon  in 
their  critical  encounters  with  the  nobler 
and  the  baser  allurements  of  their  life. 
Yet  for  the  time  they  live  magnificently 
apart.  The  old  world  roars  around  them 
and  they  do  not  care,  but  live  their  sepa- 
rate life  and  are  in  no  impatience  for-State 
Street  or  Court  Street.  In  these  days 
School  Street  and  the  Common  and  the 
Charles  River  made  their  sufficient  world. 
This  ever-recurring  life  of  the  new  genera- 
tions, this  narrow  life  of  boyhood  opening 
by  and  by  into  the  larger  experience  of 
manhood,  to  be  narrowed  again  into  the 
boyhood  of  their  children,  and  so  on  per- 
petually, —  this  makes  perpetual  inspira- 
tion ;  this  makes  the  rhythmic  life  of  the 
community.  It  is  the  systole  and  diastole 
of  the  city's  heart. 

Master  Gould  passes  away,  and  Master 
Leverett  succeeds.  He  was  scholarly  and 
gracious,  and  goes  down  the  road  of  sure 
and  well-earned  fame  with,  his  dictionary 
under  his  arm.  Then  Master  Dillaway, 
our  honored  president,  takes  up  the  scep- 
tre, and  wins  the  grateful  honor  which  he 
has  never  lost.  Then  Mr.  Dixwell  begins 
his  long-respected  reign,  which  will  hence- 
forward be  commemorated  by  this  speak- 
ing portrait.  The  old  walls  in  Bedford 
Street  have  disappeared,  but  they  would 
almost  rise  up  from  the  dust  to  protest 
against  my  effrontery  if   I  dared    to  say 


more  than  to  pay  passing  tribute  to  his 
mastership  with  this  one  word  of  thanks. 
Who  is  the  scholar,  that  he  should  forget 
himself  and  exercise  his  irreverent  analy- 
sis on  his  old  master  to  his  living  face? 
Long  may  it  be  before  any  of  his  scholars 
has  the  right  to  do  it. 

But  with  the  close  of  Mr.  Dixwell's  rule 
came  Francis  Gardner.  That  is  to  say, 
that  remarkable  man  then  became  head 
master  of  the  school  of  which  he  had  long 
been  under-teacher.  How  shall  I  speak 
of  him  in  the  presence  of  so  many  of  his 
old  boys,  to  whom  he  is  a  never-fading 
memory?  At  least  I  know  that  he  will 
be  a  very  vivid  recollection  with  you  as  I 
speak. 

The  character  and  work  of  Francis 
Gardner  will  furnish  subjects  of  discus- 
sion as  long  as  any  men  live  who  were 
his  pupils,  and  perhaps  long  after  the 
latest  of  his  scholars  shall  have  tottered 
to  the  grave.  But  certain  things  wrll 
always  be  clear  regarding  him,  and  will 
insure  his  perpetual  remembrance,  espe- 
cially these  two.  His  whole  life  was 
bound  up  in  the  school  and  its  interests, 
and  his  originality  and  intensity  of  mind 
and  nature  exercised  the  strongest  influ- 
ence over  the  boys  who  passed  under  his 
charge. 

This  last  is  the  best  thing,  after  all, 
that  a  teacher  can  bring  to  his  scholars. 
Best  of  all  things  which  can  happen  to  a 
schoolboy  is  the  contact  with  a  vigorous 
and  strongly  marked  nature  which  breaks 
its  cords  and  snaps  its  shells,  and  sets  it 
free  for  whatever  it  has  in  it  the  capacity 
to  do  and  be. 

My  honored  and  beloved  classmate 
and  friend,  Dr.  William  Reynolds  Dim- 
mock,  himself  a  notable  instructor,  has 
left  a  very  complete  account  of  Dr.  Gard- 
ner in  the  Memorial  Address  which  he 
delivered  at  the  time  of  our  master's 
death.  In  his  way  he  did  for  Francis 
Gardner  what  Cotton  Mather  did  two 
centuries  before  for  Ezekiel  Cheever. 
As  I  read  his  graphic  pages  I  feel  very 
strongly  what  I  have  already  suggested, 
that  in  Gardner  the  century  to  which  he 
belonged  is  very  strikingly  embodied. 
Think  of  him,  O  my  fellow-students,  as 
he  sat  upon  his  platform  or  moved  about 
the    hall  among   our    desks  thirty    years 
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ago  !  Tall,  gaunt,  muscular,  uncouth  in 
body  ;  quaint,  sinewy,  severe  in  thought 
and  speech  ;  impressing  every  boy  with 
the  strong  sense  of  vigor,  now  lovely  and 
now  hateful,  but  never  for  a  moment 
tame,  or  dull,  or  false ;  indignant,  pas- 
sionate, an  athlete  both  in  mind  and 
body,  —  think  what  an  interesting  mix- 
ture of  opposites  he  was  !  He  was  proud 
of  himself,  his  school,  his  city,  and  his 
time  :  yet  no  man  saw  more  clearly  the 
faults  of  each,  or  was  more  discontented 
with  them  all.  He  was  one  of  the  frank- 
est of  men,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  re- 
served. He  was  the  most  patient  mor- 
tal, and  the  most  impatient.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  earnest  of  men,  and  yet 
nobody,  probably  not  even  himself,  knew 
his  positive  belief  upon  any  of  the  deep- 
est themes.  He  was  almost  a  sentimen- 
talist with  one  swing  of  the  pendulum, 
and  almost  a  cynic  with  the  next.  There 
was  sympathy  not  unmixed  with  mockery 
in  his  grim  smile.  He  clung  with  almost 
obstinate  conservatism  to  the  old  stand- 
ards of  education,  while  he  defied  the 
conventionalities  of  ordinary  life  with 
every  movement  of  his  restless  frame. 
Can  you  not  see  him  as  we  spoke  our 
pieces  on  the  stage,  bored  ourselves  and 
boring  our  youthful  audiences,  and  no 
doubt  boring  him,  with  the  unreality  of 
the  whole  preposterous  performance? 
Can  you  not  see  him  in  his  restlessness 
taking  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  climb 
and  dust  off  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas, 
which  stood  over  the  schoolroom  door, 
and  thundering  down  from  his  ladder 
some  furious  correction  which  for  an  in- 
stant broke  the  cloud  of  sham  and  sent  a 
lightning  flash  of  reality  into  the  dreary 
speech?  Can  you  not  hear  him  as  he 
swept  the  grammar  with  its  tinkling  lists 
aside  for  an  hour,  and  very  possibly  with 
a  blackboard  illustration  enforced  some 
point  of  fundamental  morals  in  a  way  his 
students  never  could  forget?  Can  you 
not  feel  his  proverbs  and  his  phrases, 
each  hard  as  iron  with  yjerpetual  use, 
come  pelting  across  the  hall,  finding  the 
weak  spot  in  your  self-complacency  and 
making  it  sensitive  and  humble  ever 
since? 

He  was  a  narrow  man  in  the  intensity 
with  which  he  thought  of   his  profession. 


I  heard  him  say  once  that  he  never  knew 
a  man  who  had  failed  as  a  schoolmaster 
to  succeed  in  any  other  occupation. 
And  yet  he  was  a  broad  man  in  his  idea 
of  the  range  which  he  conceived  that  his 
teaching  ought  to  cover.  He  made  the 
shabby  old  schoolhouse  to  blossom  with 
the  first  suggestions  of  the  artistic  side  of 
classical  study,  with  busts  and  pictures, 
with  photographs  and  casts ;  and  hosts 
of  men  who  have  forgotten  every  gram- 
mar rule,  and  cannot  tell  an  ablative  from 
an  accusative,  nor  scan  a  verse  of  Vergil, 
nor  conjugate  the  least  irregular  of  regu- 
lar verbs  to-day,  still  feel,  while  all  these 
flimsy  superstructures  of  their  study  have 
vanished  like  the  architecture  of  a  dream, 
the  solid  moral  basis  of  respect  for  work 
and  honor,  for  pure  truthfulness,  which 
he  put  under  it  all,  still  lying  sound  and 
deep  and  undecayed. 

Mr.  Gardner's  great  years  were  the 
years  of  the  war.  It  would  have  been  a 
sad  thing  if  the  mighty  struggle  of  the 
nation  for  its  life  had  found  in  the  chief 
teacher  of  the  boys  of  Boston  a  soul 
either  hostile  or  indifferent.  The  soul 
which  it  did  find  was  all  alive  for  freedom 
and  for  union.  The.  last  news  from  the 
battle-field  came  hot  into  the  schoolroom, 
and  made  the  close  air  tingle  with  in- 
spiration. He  told  the  boys  about  Gettys- 
burg as  Cheever  must  have  told  his  boys 
about  Marston  Moor,  and  Lovell  must 
have  told  his  about  Ticonderoga.  He 
formed  his  pupils  into  companies  and 
regiments,  and  drilled  with  them  himself. 
It  was  a  war  which  a  great  master  might 
well  praise,  and  into  which  a  school  full 
of  generous  pupils  might  well  throw  their 
whole  souls,  for  it  was  no  war  of  mere 
military  prowess.  It  was  a  war  of  prin- 
ciples. It  was  a  war  whose  soldiers  were 
citizens.  It  was  a  war  which  hated  war- 
making,  and  whose  me/hods  were  kept 
transparent  always  with  their  sacred  pur- 
poses shining  clearly  through.  Such  a 
war  mothers  might  pray  for  as  their  sons 
went  forth ;  masters  might  bid  their 
scholars  pause  from  their  books  and  lis- 
ten to  the  throbbing  of  the  distant  can- 
non. The  statue  of  the  school  honoring 
her  heroic  dead,  under  whose  shadow 
the  boys  will  go  and  come  about  their 
studies    every    day    for   generations,   will 
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fire  no  young  heart  with  the  passion  for 
military  glory,  but  it  will  speak  patriotism 
and  self-devotion  from  its  silent  lips  so 
long  as  the  schoolboys  come  and  go. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  graduates 
of  the  school  served  in  the  war  with  the  re- 
bellion, and  fifty-one  laid  down  their  lives. 
Who  of  us  is  there  that  does  not  believe 
that  the  school  where  they  were  trained 
had  something  to  do  with  the  simple 
courage  with  which  each  of  these  heroic 
men  went  forth  to  do  the  duty  of  the  hour  ! 

"  Patriseque  impendere  vitam 
Nee  sibi  sed  toti  genitum  se  credere  mundo." 

The  life  of  Francis  Gardner  was  not 
without  a  certain  look  of  pathos,  even  in 
the  eyes  of  his  light-hearted  pupils.  As 
we  looked  back  upon  it  after  we  had  left 
him,  we  always  thought  of  it  as  sad. 
That  color  of  pain  and  disappointment 
grew  deeper  in  it  as  it  approached  its 
end.  It  was  no  smug,  smooth,  rounded, 
satisfactory  career.  It  was  full  of  vehe- 
mence and  contradiction  and  disturbance. 
He  was  not  always  easy  for  the  boys  to 
get  along  with.  Probably  it  was  not 
always  easy  for  him  to  get  along  with 
himself.  But  it  has  left  a  strength  of 
truth  and  honor  and  devoted  manliness 
which  will  always  be  a  treasure  in  the 
school  he  loved.  The  very  confusion  and 
struggle  always  after  something  greater 
than  itself  make  it  a  true  typical  life  of 
the  century  in  which  he  lived.  We  look 
into  his  stormy  face  upon  our  walls,  and 
bid  him  at  last  rest  in  peace. 

I  must  not  tell  of  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded him  ;  not  of  him  whom  death  re- 
moved almost  as  soon  as  he  was  seated  in 
the  master's  chair ;  not  of  him  who  to- 
day so  wisely  and  happily  and  strongly 
rules  the  venerable  school.  I  hope  that 
you  can  see  as  I  do  how  our  whole  his- 
tory falls  into  shape  about  these  three 
great  masters  to  whom  I  have  given  most 
of  my  discourse.  Let  that  be  the  pic- 
ture which  is  left  upon  our  memories. 
Cheever  and  Lovell  and  Gardner  !  The 
Puritan,  the  Tory,  and,  shall  we  not  say 
in  some  fuller  sense,  the  Man,  —  are 
they  not  characteristic  figures  ?  One  be- 
longs to  the  century  of  Milton,  one  to 
the  century  of  Johnson,  one  to  the  cen- 
tury of  Carlyle.     One's  eye  is  on  the  New 


Jerusalem,  one's  soul  is  all  wrapped  up  in 
Boston,  one  has  caught  sight  of  Human- 
ity. One  is  of  the  century  of  Faith,  one 
of  the  century  of  Common-sense,  one  of 
the  century  of  Conscience.  One  teaches 
his  boys  the  Christian  doctrine,  one  bids 
them  keep  the  order  of  the  school,  one 
inspires  them  to  do  their  duty.  The 
times  they  represent  are  great  expanses 
on  the  sea  of  time ;  one  shallower,  one 
deeper,  than  the  others.  Through  them 
all  sails  on  the  constant  school,  with  its 
monotonous  routines  like  the  clattering 
machinery  of  a  great  ship,  which,  over 
many  waters  of  different  depths,  feeling 
now  the  deepness  and  now  the  shallow- 
ness under  its  keel,  presses  along  to  some 
sea  of  the  future  which  shall  be  better 
than  them  all. 

To  that  distant  sea  and  the  waters  which 
are  still  to  cross  before  it  shall  be  reached, 
to  the  future  of  the  Latin  School  for  which 
all  this  past  has  been  preparing,  let  me 
direct  your  thoughts  for  a  few  moments 
before  I  close.  Our  century  is  growing 
better  towards  its  end.  With  the  wealth 
and  richness  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  gathered  and  distilled  into 
its  life,  the  nineteenth  century  has  been 
larger  and  nobler  than  them  both.  Its 
master  is  the  greatest  of  the  three.  What 
sort  of  figure  shall  we  picture  to  ourselves 
the  master  of  the  Latin  School  who  shall 
illustrate  the  twentieth  century,  the  gates 
of  which  are  almost  ready  to  swing  back  ? 
What  shall  be  the  life  which  he  will  gov- 
ern and  will  help  to  create? 

It  will  bear,  no  doubt,  the  same  great 
general  features  which  have  marked  the 
past,  but  with  more  generous  and  broad 
development.  Let  me  only  make  three 
easy  prophecies  :  — 

i .  In  the  twentieth  century,  as  in  those 
which  have  gone  before,  our  school  will 
be  a  city  school.  Its  students  will  find 
that  enlargement  of  thought  and  life  which 
comes  from  close  personal  connection  in 
the  most  sensive  years  with  the  public  life. 
Here,  let  me  say  again,  is  a  blessing  which 
no  private  school  can  give.  The  German 
statesman,  if  you  talk  with  him,  will  tell 
you  that,  with  every  evil  of  his  great  mil- 
itary system,  which  makes  every  citizen  a 
soldier  for  some  portion  of  his  life,  it  yet 
has  one  redeeming  good.     It  brings  each 
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young  man  of  the  land  once  in  his  life 
directly  into  the  country's  service,  lets  him 
directly  feel  its  touch  of  dignity  and  power, 
makes  him  proud  of  it  as  his  personal 
commander,  and  so  insures  a  more  defi- 
nite and  vivid  loyalty  through  all  his  life. 
.More  graciously,  more  healthily,  more 
christianly,  the  American  public  school 
does  what  the  barracks  and  the  drill-room 
try  to  do.  Would  that  its  blessing  might 
be  made  absolutely  universal !  Would  that 
it  might  be  so  arranged  that  once  in  the 
life  of  every  Boston  boy,  if  only  for  three 
months,  he  might  be  a  pupil  of  a  public 
school,  might  see  his  city  sitting  in  the 
teacher's  chair,  might  find  himself,  along 
with  boys  of  all  degrees  and  classes,  sim- 
ply recognized  by  his  community  as  one 
of  her  children  !  It  would  put  an  ele- 
ment into  his  character  and  life  which  he 
would  never  lose.  It  would  insure  the 
unity  and  public  spirit  of  our  citizens. 
It  would  add  tenderness  and  pride  and 
gratitude  to  the  more  base  and  sordid  feel- 
ings with  which  her  sons  rejoice  in  their 
mother's  wealth  and  strength  and  fame. 

2.  And  again  our  school  always  must 
be,  in  the  twentieth  century  as  well  as  in 
the  nineteenth,  a  school  of  broad  and  undi- 
vided scholarship.  No  doubt  her  teaching 
will  grow  more  comprehensive  as  the  years 
go  on.  The  Latin  and  Greek  classics  are 
destined  not  to  be  dropped  out  of  our  cul- 
ture, but  to  share  with  other  studies  the 
generous  task  of  developing  the  youthful 
powers  and  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
more  special  work  of  life.  They  must  ac- 
cept their  place  and  learn  to  teach  in  easier 
and  quicker  ways  those  lessons  for  which 
men  will  have  less  leisure  than  they  used 
to  have,  but  which  they  never  will  consent 
to  leave  entirely  unlearned.  The  sciences 
of  physical  nature  will  open  more  and 
more  capacity  for  the  development  of  char- 
acter  and  thought.  Art  and  the  modern 
sp  iech  and  life  of  man  will  prove  them- 
selves able  to  do  much  for  which  it  has 
seemed  as  if  only  the  study  of  antiquity 
had  the  power.  Changes  like  these  must 
com  ;,  and  will  be  welcome.  Hut  the  first 
principle  of  liberal  learning,  the  principle 
that  all  special  education  must  open  out 
of  a  broad  general  culture  which  is  prac- 
tical only  in  the  deepest  and  the  truest 
sense,  must  ever  be   the   principle  which 


rules  and  shapes  our  school.  "  The  strictly 
practical  is  not  practical  enough,"  says  a 
wise  writer  upon  education.  To  the  edu- 
cation which  is  most  practical  because  it 
aims  at  that  breadth  of  nature  in  which  all 
special  practices  shall  by  and  by  come  to 
their  best,  let  us  dedicate  our  school  anew. 

3.  And,  yet  once  more,  the  school  with 
its  continuous  history  running  on  into  the 
new  centuries,  as  it  has  run  thiough  these 
three,  taking  the  boys  who  are  to-day  un- 
born and  educating  them  for  the  duties 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  new  centuries 
are  to  bring,  will  bear  perpetual  witness 
that  civic  manhood  is  the  same  always. 
The  school  of  the  period  may  start  out  of 
the  exigencies  of  the  period,  and  perish 
with  the  period  that  gave  it  birth.  It 
bears  its  testimony  of  how  every  age  is 
exceptional  and  different  from  every  other. 
Our  school,  the  school  of  Cheever  and 
Lovell  and  Gardner,  bears  witness  to  a 
nobler,  deeper  truth,  —  the  truth  that,  how- 
ever circumstances  may  change,  the  neces- 
sary bases  of  public  and  private  character 
are  still  the  same ;  that  truth  and  bravery 
and  patriotism  and  manliness  are  the 
foundations  of  private  and  public  happi- 
ness and  strength,  not  merely  in  the  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  but  in  the  twentieth  century  and 
all  the  centuries  to  come  until  the  end. 

A  great  school  is  a  great  person,  only  it 
has,  what  we  men  vainly  desire,  the  privi- 
lege of  growing  mature  without  any  of  the 
weakness  of  growing  old,  the  ripeness  of 
age  with  none  of  its  premonitions  of  decay. 
We  greet  our  school  to-night,  then,  vener- 
able in  its  antiquity,  but  with  the  dew  of 
perpetual  youth  upon  its  forehead.  We 
congratulate  the  boys,  its  present  pupils, 
who  feel  the  thrill  along  its  deck  as  the  old 
ship  sails  bravely  through  the  straits  of 
this  commemoration  and  catches  sight  of 
vast  new  seas  beyond.  We  commend  her 
to  the  great  wise  future,  to  the  needs  and 
the  capacities  of  the  coming  generations, 
to  the  care  of  the  God  of  the  fathers,  who 
will  be  the  God  of  the  children  too. 

With  the  same  kind  heart  and  with  yet 
wiser  hands  may  she  who  educated  us  ed- 
ucate the  boys  of  Boston  for  centuries  to 
come,  so  long  as  the  harbor  flashes  in  the 
sunlight  and  the  State  House  shines  upon 
the  hill ! 


JOHN  BALLANTYNE,  AMERICAN. 

By  Helen   Campbell. 
XII.  —  Continued. 


MRS.  BARSTOW  talked  well  and 
bandied  words  with  Morris,  who, 
to  his  surprise,  proved  to  have  a 
reservoir  of  nonsense  adapted  to  pre- 
cisely such  encounters,  and  laughed 
delightedly  at  every  turn  of  the  swift 
talk.  It  was  impossible  not  to  share 
it  all  and  even  light-heartedly  for  the 
time  being,  so  contagious  was  the 
abounding  vitality  and  cheer  of  this  mys- 
terious man,  as  to  whom  question  and 
perplexity  never  ceased.  A  man  of  the 
world  most  certainly,  and  meeting  these 
people  of  the  same  order  on  their  own 
ground,  yet,  if  words  meant  anything, 
they  too  summed  up  for  him  in  the  defi- 
nition he  had  quoted.  He  colored  once 
as  he  met  Ballantyne's  scrutinizing  look, 
and  as  he  passed  him  later  on  the  deck 
said  hastily, — 

"  Philistines  all,  but  the  best  of  their 
kind.  They  are  one  of  the  first  families 
in  Boston.  You  cannot  know  better. 
If  that  were  your  part  of  the  country, 
now  "  —  he  paused  interrogatively  — 
"you  could  be  coached  beyond  belief. 
The  old  lady  there  has  every  pedigree  at 
her  fingers'  ends." 

"Pedigree?"  returned  Ballantyne  in 
some  amazement;  but  Morris  had  shot 
back  to  his  post,  and  was  bowing  and 
smiling  and  gesticulating  with  abnormal 
facility,  and  he  joined  them  again  pres- 
ently, to  listen  to  joint  reminiscences  of 
a  Roman  winter,  and  at  last  to  an  analy- 
sis of  all  to  be  expected  on  a  return  to 
Boston  after  a  year's  absence. 


"  Of  course  it  will  and  must  seem  a 
trifle  crude,"  Mrs.  Barstowsaid  decisively. 
"  That  we  are  prepared  for,  though  I  con- 
fess there  are  certain  compensations. 
Boston  is  more  English  than  anything 
else  you  will  find  among  us,"  she  added, 
turning  to  Ballantyne,  who  bowed  gravely. 

"I  had  supposed  and  hoped  that  it 
would  be  more  genuinely  American  than 
any  other  point,"  he  said.  "  Perhaps 
you  mean,  however,  that  it  preserves  more 
of  the  early  spirit,  and  is  thus  a  repeti- 
tion of  that  phase  of  English  force  that 
founded  it  in  the  beginning." 

"  Hardly,"  returned  Mrs.  Barstow,  a 
little  puzzled.  "  Of  course  the  old  fam- 
ilies are  devoted  to  anything  belonging 
to  those  early  days.  But  I  hardly  meant 
that.  It  is  modern  England  of  which  I 
was  thinking." 

Ballantyne's  eyes  rested  on  her  with  a 
look  she  could  not  understand. 

"Then  the  American  idea  is  dying 
out?  "  he  said. 

"The  American  idea?"  repeated  the 
elder  girl  with  a  little  raising  or  her  eye- 
brows. "  You  have  been  reading  some 
political  speech,  Mr.  Ballantyne.  That 
is  part  of  their  vocabulary.  You  will  not 
find  it  outside  of  newspapers,  I  am  cer- 
tain." 

Ballantyne's  eyes  darkened. 

"  It  is  difficult  for  me,"  he  said,  "  to 
understand  American  indifference.  To 
belong  to  America  seems  to  me  so  dear  a 
birthright,  that  I  find  what  I  must  count 
as  merely   a  fad  incomprehensible.     An 
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1  Lilian,  a  Frenchman,  disdains  the  thought 
of  claiming  any  other  country  for  him- 
self. Are  you,  with  your  noble  inher- 
itance, less  patriotic  than  they?" 

"Aggressive  Americanism  —  the  kind 
Dickens  found  with  us  —  has  gone  out 
since  good  taste  became  more  general," 
said  Mrs.  Barstow  severely.  "  It  was  never 
so  rampant  as  he  gave  you  to  understand, 
but  his  associations  were  while  here  most 
miscellaneous,  unhappily  so." 

"  As  I  intend  mine  to  be,"  said  Bal- 
lantyne quietly.  "  The  Major  Pogram 
type,  I  suppose,  may  still  exist,  but  there 
must  be  some  remnant  of  another — that 
of  the  American  citizen,  who  is  not 
ashamed  to  honor  his  native  land." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  certainly,"  Mrs.  Bar- 
*  stow  returned  nervously,  embarrassed  by 
a  significant  look  from  Morris ;  and  Bal- 
lantyne,  hot  with  indignation,  left  them 
shortly,  with  a  slight  inclination  which  the 
daughters  pronounced  deliciously  English. 

"  Most  extraordinary,"  the  mother 
murmured.  "  What  has  he  been  reading 
or  hearing  that  has  given  him  such  a  set 
of  ideas !  " 

She  looked  suspiciously  at  Morris,  whose 
countenance  wore  its  most  childlike  and 
candid  expression,  but  he  gave  her  no 
enlightenment.  Now  and  then,  as  he 
chatted,  he  cast  a  reflective  glance  toward 
Ballantyne,  who  had  settled  into  his 
steamer  chair  with  a  book,  and  presently 
he  left  the  group  and  descended  to  his 
stateroom.  Land  was  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  there  were  words  still  to 
be  spoken  that  needed  more  of  the 
thought  he  had  already  given. 

XIII. 

Ballantyne,  who  had  argued  himself 
into  repentance  for  a  show  of  feeling, 
too  much  on  the  order  of  breaking 
a  butterfly,  gave  another  hour  of  after- 
dinner  chat  to  the  Boston  party,  who 
went  below  as  the  wind  freshened ;  a 
wind  that  urged  them  forward,  and  that 
would  send  them  by  early  morning  easily 
into  port. 

A  keen  excitement  throbbed  in  his 
veins,  of  which  his  quiet  face  gave  no 
token.  To  sleep  was  impossible;  and 
he  paced  up  and  down  the   deck  more 


and  more  restless.  He  began  to  realize 
now  his  practical  aimlessness.  No  fixed 
plans  had  been  made  beyond  the  imme- 
diate journey  to  Nantucket  and  the  lay- 
ing his  mother  among  their  own  kin  ;  and 
now  he  strove  to  settle  definitely  his 
course  for  the  coming  months. 

After  Nantucket,  what?  A  cousin  in 
St.  Louis  and  one  in  Chicago  were  pos- 
sible objective  points,  and  Boston  cer- 
tainly held  kinsfolk,  who,  however,  if  they 
shared  the  development  which  had  ex- 
patriated Marion  and  spoke  in  the  words 
of  the  Barstow  family,  could  hardly  aid 
him  in  the  acquirement  of  any  real  knowl- 
edge. 

From  day  to  day  he  had  looked  curi- 
ously at  the  men  on  board,  finding  a 
large  element  of  prosperous,  comfortable, 
well-fed  subjects,  differing  little,  save  for 
a  slightly  more  alert  expression,  from  the 
same  class  in  London.  He  had  met  their 
order  season  after  season,  and  knew  well 
what  they  represented.  He  had  knowl- 
edge no  less  accurate  of  the  more 
aggressive  and  pushing  type,  the  Ameri- 
can, for  his  own  generation  incurably, 
ineradicably  vulgar,  but  leaving  behind  an 
ameliorated  product,  often  developing 
into  finer  forms.  How  it  would  be  to 
deal  with  them  in  the  mass  he  hardly 
dared  consider. 

For  the  moment  the  temptation  came 
upon  him  to  travel  as  Englishman  rather 
than  American,  and  take  the  side  pre- 
sented in  this  way,  letting  his  own  con- 
clusions rule,  but  accepting  what  people 
seemed  ready  to  offer  as  their  own  esti- 
mate of  the  thing  to  be  judged. 

"  Evidently  I  am  to  be  both,"  he 
thought  at  last,  imitation  and  amusement 
contending  within  him,  "  and  thus  have 
a  double  opportunity  of  getting  both  sides 
of  everything." 

He  looked  up  as  he  ended  and  saw 
Percival  making  his  way  toward  him. 

"May  I  join  you?"  he  said,  as  he 
came  nearer.  "  The  last  night  out  is 
fairly  certain  to  be  a  restless  one,  and  I 
am  as  curious  as  you  must  be  to  know 
what  this  strange  land  has  to  offer.  I 
heard  an  American  a  few  minutes  ago 
insist  that  he  had  caught  in  some  cross 
current  of  wind  the  perfume  of  ripe 
corn-fields;    something  purely  American 
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he  claimed,  but  I  was  not  competent  to 
judge." 

"It  is  your  first  crossing,  then?"  Bal- 
lantyne  asked,  wondering  how  he  hap- 
pened to  be  alone,  and  also  at  a  very 
perceptible  nervousness  of  manner  which 
he  was  evidently  trying  to  shake  off. 

"Yes,  the  first,"  he  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment, and  went  on  :  "  We  all  part  so  soon 
that  I  want  to  say  one  or  two  things  that 
have  been  uppermost  in  my  mind  ever 
since  our  real  talks  began.  Morris  always 
objected,  and  said  there  was  time  enough  ; 
but  this  is  my  affair  really,  rather  than 
his.  I  want  you  to  join  us.  Not  at  once, 
for  I  understand  you  intend  to  travel 
somewhat ;  but  after  a  little.  I  want 
you  to  think  of  us  as  representing  some- 
thing you  may  by  and  by  like  to  look  at ; 
as  representing  something  you  may  be 
glad  even  to  fall  back  upon." 

He  had  lost  all  nervousness  as  he  spoke, 
and  looked  at  Ballantyne  with  his  clear 
eyes  as  if  he  had  the  right  to  expect 
interest. 

"What  is  'us'?"  the  latter  asked. 

"A  community  to  be  ;  now,  only  a  few 
of  like  mind.  The  'Brotherhood  of  the 
New  Life.'  " 

"I  know  no  new  life,"  Ballantyne  an- 
swered slowly.  "The  best  things  in  any 
generation  have  been  from  the  beginning. 
The  name  itself  is  an  exclusion  of  our 
whole  inheritance." 

"But  you  must  grant,"  Percival  said 
eagerly,  "that  all  progress  consists  in  a 
modification,  a  rearrangement  of  old 
forms  into  newer,  more  available  shape. 
The  many  cleave  to  the  old,  are  bound 
by  custom  and  tradition  and  remain  bond 
slaves  till  death.  This  is  one  class,  and 
rich  and  poor  alike  are  in  it,  because  it 
includes  all  the  unthinking.  Then  comes 
the  pure  materialist,  who  wants  nothing, 
and  affirms  nothing  beyond  what  his  mi- 
croscope or  his  chemical  tests  will  give 
him.  In  his  own  fashion  he  is  no  less 
bound  than  the  first.  Last,  you  have  the 
few  to  whom  insight  has  been  granted, 
and  who  must  work  together  toward  such 
ends  as  it  is  possible  to  realize.  There  is 
no  less  chance  for  high  purpose,  for  con- 
secration, than  in  those  elder  days  we 
count  so  precious  and  so  impossible  to 
reproduce." 


"  But  this  is  the  aim  of  the  church  ;  of 
unions  of  all  sorts,  from  socialism  up  and 
down,"  said  Ballantyne.  "Why  do  you 
need  a  fresh  organization  or  revamping 
of  names?  " 

"Because  the  time  has  come  when  the 
few  who  know  must  band  together  and 
live  their  lives  untouched  by  the  mass  of 
lower  aims.  The  church,  you  must  know, 
modern  philanthropy,  civilization,  as 
we  use  the  word,  each  and  all  are  be- 
numbing, deadening  forces.  All  the 
beauty  and  color  of  life  are  washed  out  in 
the  flood  of  dreary  common-schooling 
and  the  hideous  monotony  of  working 
life.  We  want  a  new  basis.  We  want 
the  union  of  beauty  in  all  its  most 
glorious  forms,  with  a  life  of  service 
and  high  thought.  We  are  all  earn- 
ers as  well  as  students,  but  we  believe 
each  can  help  the  other." 

"A  co-operative  scheme,  then?" 

"  Yes,  in  part,  but  differing  from  the 
ordinary  communal  arrangement,  in  that 
we  affirm  our  own  individuality,  and  the 
rights  of  each  as  against  the  tyranny  of 
any  whole.  It  is  a  declaration  of  free- 
dom we  sign,  not  a  contract  of  subjec- 
tion to  the  many." 

"You  have  tried  it,  then?  " 

"  Not  here,  no.  But  there  is  a  small 
society  in  London,  which  owes  its  life  to 
Morris's  theory.  We  worked  it  out  to- 
gether in  Italy,  or  rather  he  worked  it 
out,  allowing,  me  to  follow  his  thought, 
and  I  went  back  for  a  winter  and  began 
in  his  lines,  after  he  had  himself  been 
with  us  a  short  time  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions. It  aims  to  include  the  advantage 
of  monastic  seclusion  in  freedom  for 
thought  and  study,  without  the  monastic 
incubus  of  religious  formalism,  and  with 
the  family  permitted  or  not  excluded, 
though  the  time  for  that  has  not  yet  come, 
I  believe." 

"Then  women  have  a  future  rathei 
than  a  present  share  ?  " 

In  spite  of  himself  Ballantyne's  tone 
was  curt.  A  scheme  of  Morris's  coulct 
not  commend  itself,  yet  his  liking  for 
Percival  was  so  cordial  that  he  labored  to 
make  his  tone  the  same. 

"  I  imagine  so,"  Percival  replied. 
"  There  are  a  housekeeper  and  maids,  I 
believe.     But  now  that  you  know  a  little 
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of  our  aims,  will  you  not  come  and  see 
for  yourself?  The  place  is  back  of  New 
York  somewhere;  Morris  will  tell  you; 
an  old  house  he  found  in  his  tramps 
through  what,  he  says,  is  an  unknown 
country.  It  is  easy  of  access,  as  it  would 
have  to  be  for  his  lectures." 

"Then  he  lectures?     On  what?" 

"Did  you  not  know  it?"  Percival 
asked  in  surprise.  "  He  has  two  special- 
ities,—  Greek  art  and  Italian  philosophy. 
He  is  a  remarkable  linguist." 

"  Does  that  bring  with  it  comprehension 
of  ancient  art?"  Ballantyne  asked  with 
an  irritation  he  recognized  as  quite  un- 
reasonable. 

"  With  a  common  man  it  might  make 
against  it,"  Percival  answered  simply. 
"  He  has  the  gifts  of  a  host.  He  has 
lived  in  Greece,  and  belongs  to  all  the 
archaeological  societies  as  an  accepted 
authority,  and  he  knows  Rome  also,  al- 
most as  well  as  Lanciani  himself.  He 
has  studied  in  Italian  monasteries ;  lived 
with  the  monks,  and  knows  more  of 
mediaeval  philosophy,  church  and  other- 
wise, than  any  man  alive.  One  canto  of 
Dante  with  him  gives  you  the  heart  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  I  have  felt  that  you 
did  not  understand  him.  Many  do  not, 
and  I  wanted  you  to  know  the  purity  of 
his  aims  and  something  of  what  you  would 
hardly  gather  from  him  save  incidentally." 

"  He  is  fortunate  in  his  friends,"  Bal- 
lantyne said  with  compunction,  as  the 
absurdity  of  his  prejudice  again  came 
over  him.  "  But  you  are  bringing  in 
alien  elements  to  a  country  whose  gospel 
is  to  the  poor.  It  seems  to  me  anti- 
American." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  Percival  replied 
eagerly,  "  it  is  because  Morris  believes 
in  the  restoration  of  the  original  Ameri- 
can idea  ;  because  he  feels  that  the  sense 
of  what  a  real  citizenship  involves  and 
means  must  be  learned  again,  that  he 
would  bring  together  men  who  can  be 
trained  to  understanding  of  what  a  state 
implies.  J  am  ardently  republican  in 
thought.  1  could  not  tolerate  a  scheme 
that  excluded  it.  At  least  come  for  a 
little  and  see  what  we  mean." 

"Very  well,"  Ballantyne  answered, 
moved  and  drawn,  as  he  had  been  from 
the  beginning,  by  the   personal  quality  of 


the  speaker,  "I  will  come.  You  may 
depend  upon  it,"  for  Percival  had  looked 
at  him  with  a  little  doubt.  "You  must 
tell  me  how  to  find  you.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  see  how  you  are  working  out 
your  scheme.  Your  share  at  least  can 
mean  nothing  but  good." 

"  Whatever  it  means,  or  may  mean, 
owes  any  good  in  it  first  of  all  to 
Morris,"  he  said  earnestly.  He  had 
searched  for  a  card,  and  now  they  ex- 
changed addresses,  and  parted  for  what 
remained  of  the  night. 

Fog  veiled  the  harbor,  as  they  steamed 
slowly  in  the  next  morning,  and  thus 
prevented  any  impressions  but  those  of 
discomfort ;  and  in  the  general  confusion 
of  landing,  the  delay  of  custom  house 
and  all  that  torments  the  newly  arrived, 
he  chose  a  hotel  almost  at  random. 
Firm  ground  was  a  luxury  sufficient  for 
the  hour;  but  after  lunch,  energy  awa- 
kened, and  he  gave  the  afternoon  to  veri- 
fying certain  memories,  possession  of 
which  he  had  felt  must  be  his.  A 
pocket-map  aided  him,  when  once  the 
points  of  the  compass  were  settled,  and 
thus  it  happened  that,  having  wandered 
into  the  neighborhood  of  Louisburg 
Square,  he  .  suddenly  recalled  that  one  of 
the  old  household  lived  here  —  a  cousin  of 
his  father's,  whose  occasional  letters  his 
mother  had  always  dreaded,  since  their 
charm  made  another  strand  in  the  slender 
cord  that  bound  them  to  America. 

A  year  or  more  had  passed  without 
word  of  any  sort,  and  he  rang  the  bell 
and  asked  for  Mrs.  LeBaron,  uncertain 
even  as  to  whether  she  still  lived,  and 
happy  in  being  told  that  she  was  at  home 
and  would  see  him.  As  he  waited,  he 
looked  about  with  vivid  curiosity.  A 
work-basket  in  a  corner  was  the  only 
token  of  feminine  occupation.  For  the 
rest,  it  was  the  room  of  student  and  book 
lover,  a  few  good  pictures,  and  a  very 
perfect  cast  of  the  Venus  de  Milo,  being 
the  only  adornments.  The  great  oak 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  was 
filled  with  new  books,  reviews,  and  pe- 
riodicals, and  a  set  of  exquisitely  carved 
chessmen  was  set  out  as  if  some  problem 
were  under  study.  He  recalled  now  that 
her  husband  had  been  interested  in  one 
of  the   Boston  daily  papers  and,  till  his 
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health  failed,  for  some  years  its  editor-in- 
chief,  and  he  remembered  that  since  her 
widowhood  they  had  been  told  most  of 
her  income  came  from  general  literary 
work  always  unsigned. 

The  bell  rang  before  his  kinswoman 
appeared,  and  as  he  stood  there  examin- 
ing the  carving  of  the  white  queen,  quick 
steps  ran  up  the  stairs,  and  Morris  en- 
tered the  room  with  a  breezy  rush,  as  if 
on  most  familiar  ground,  pausing  in  pro- 
found amazement  as  he  saw  Ballantyne. 

"Well,  John,  and  is  it  you  really?"  a 
voice  said,  and  he  turned  to  see  the 
stately  figure  and  noble  head  of  a  woman 
well  beyond  middle  life,  who  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  in  momentary  sur- 
prise, going  forward  then  with  both  hands 
extended,  and  with  a  peculiarly  sweet, 
bright  smile. 

"John  Ballantyne  the  card  had  pre- 
pared me  for,"  she  said,  "but  John  Mor- 
ris is  hardly  a  less  surprising  appari- 
tion. You  do  not  come  together,  do 
you?" 

She  shook  hands  as  .she  turned  to  the 
latter,  who  burst  into  profuse  explanation. 

"  Boston  via  Liverpool  is  sometimes 
easier  to  one  than  via  New  York,"  he 
said.  "Threads  tangle,  and  hold  fast, 
wherever  one  elects  to  settle,  and  my 
web  is  spun  closest  on  Hudson  Heights. 
But  I  am  curious  enough  to  wonder  what 
brings  you  to  this  old  friend  of  mine," 
he  added,  turning  to  Ballantyne  with  his 
frankest  smile. 

"Kinship,"  Mrs.  LeBaron  said  quietly. 
"We  are  cousins  once  removed." 

Morris's  uneasy  black  eyes  darted  from 
one  to  the  other. 

"You  are  absolutely  unlike,"  he  said 
indifferently,  and  fell  at  once  into  ques- 
tion as  to  the  doing  of  Boston  in  the 
year  since  he  had  seen  it. 

"  I  had  just  this  half-hour,"  he  said  at 
last.  "The  cab  is  below  that  brought 
me  here,  and  we  take  the  steamboat 
train  for  Fall  River.  I  have  come  back 
with  my  prize." 

"Young  Percival,  I  suppose  you  mean?" 

"Then  you  have  not  forgotten,"  he 
cried.  "  I  remember  I  showed  you  his 
portrait.  He  is  in  the  cab,  but  was 
rather  shaky  and  uncertain  as  to  footing, 
and  I  left  him  there.     You  know  we  all 


step  high  for  a  day  or  so  after  shipboard. 
May  I  bring  him  up  for  a  moment?  " 

He  was  gone  as  he  spoke,  and  back 
again,  presenting  Percival  with  an  effu- 
siveness at  which  the  young  man  colored 
like  a  girl.  Mrs.  LeBaron  met  him  with 
quiet,  friendly  ease,  but  Ballantyne,  who 
was  watching  them  all  with  a  curious 
eagerness,  as  if  it  were  an  intermediate 
scene  in  a  play,  to  lead  up  to  something 
impossible  to  guess,  saw  that  her  eyes 
rested  on  him  with  pity  as  well  as  inter- 
est, and  that  Morris  noted  it,  and  looked 
resentfully  at  her. 

"The  Philistine  still  battles  with  the 
child  of  light,"  he  said,  half  aside.  "  You 
cleave  to  Boston  so  closely,  my  friend, 
that  you  will  never  give  me  opportunity 
to  show  you  the  likable  side  of  her  rival." 

"  I  know  no  rival,"  she  answered  lightly. 
"  We  are  of  one  order,  and  your  chosen 
place  of  another.  Rivalry  does  not  rise 
between  absolutely  alien  elements." 

"  I  would  defeat  your  position  if  we 
had  two  more  minutes,"  Morris  said, 
gayly.  "  Come,  Tom,  we  have  barely 
time." 

"  If  you  were  nearer,  I  should  say, 
come  to  me  when  you  want  to  talk  over 
your  impressions,"  Mrs.  LeBaron  said  as 
she  looked  earnestly  at  young  Percival, 
who,  in  turn,  had  met  her  eyes,  as  if  he 
wished  that  better  knowledge  were  possi- 
ble. Then,  in  the  deluge  of  words,  he 
was  hurried  away,  and  Mrs.  LeBaron, 
who  looked  after  them  with  a  clouded 
face,  turned  cordially  to  Ballantyne. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  you  to-day,"  she 
said.  "Now  and  then  sudden  tempta- 
tions come  to  try  this  wide  sea,  and  what 
may  wait  on  the  other  side,  but  I  do  not 
need  to  now  that  you  have  come  to  me. 
How  is  it  that  you  are  alone  ?  I  thought 
that  when  you  did  come,  your  mother 
would  be  with  you.  Is  it  so?"  she 
added  gently,  as  a  look  in  Ballantyne's 
face  answered  her. 

"  I  am  bringing  her  with  me,"  he  said. 
"  I  am  on  my  way  now  to  Nantucket." 

"Not  at  once?" 

"To-morrow,  unless  some  reason  for 
delay  arises." 

"  You  will  stay  here  with  me  to-night, 
will  you  not?"  she  asked,  after  a  little 
silence  in  which  she  looked  at  him  with 
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friendly  eyes,  "  unless,  indeed,  you  may 
prefer  the  hotel,  which  1  hope  you  will 
not." 

"  Here,  by  all  means,  if  I  may,"  Bal- 
lantyne answered,  with  a  sense  of  rest  and 
comfort  long  unknown. 

Reserved  and  calm  as  she  seemed  in 
manner,  her  eyes  held  deep  sympathy, 
and  in  her  voice,  rich  and  full  in  tone, 
was  also  a  gentle,  benignant  quality,  that 
moved  him  like  music.  It  was  impossible 
to  think  of  her  as  a  stranger,  and  she,  in 
turn,  looked  at  him  with  an  interest  sel- 
dom so  deeply  roused. 

"  Simon  can  be  sent  over  for  whatever 
you  require,"  she  said  ;  and  Ballantyne 
wrote  the  necessary  order,  and  gave  it  to 
the  discreet  and  grizzled  African  who 
had  answered  the  bell. 

"  You  will  have  to  be  contented  with 
a  mere  box  of  a  room  for  the  night,"  she 
said,  "which  of  course  I  ought  to  have 
told  you  beforehand.  Now  you  have 
no  choice.  You  know  that  as  one  of 
my  various  means  of  living,  I  have  with 
me  three  of  the  young  fellows  my  hus- 
band trained.  They  are  all  on  the  paper, 
and  the  sister  of  one  of  them  also,  but 
they  are  a  little  erratic  in  the  matter  of 
time,  as  newspaper  folk  must  be,  though 
tolerably  certain  to  be  here  punctually 
at  dinner.  This  is  the  old  house,  and 
to  keep  it  at  all  that  seemed  to  be  the 
most  practical  method.  Simon  and  his 
wife  leave  me  very  little  real  responsi- 
bility." 

"  Then  it  is  possible  I  shall  see  some 
genuine  Americans,"  he  said.  "  I  had 
begun  to  believe  the  race  was  dying 
out." 

"  Not  in  this  house,  thank  God  !  No, 
nor  in  many  another  you  shall  know," 
said  Mrs.  EeBaron  with  fervor.  "I 
protest  perpetually  against  the  present 
craze  for  everything  English.  Why  can 
we  not  take  yotir  best  and  ignore  the 
rest?  1  want  all  that  literature  and  art 
can  give,  but  your  Philistinism  seems  to 
me  a  more  offensive  type  even  than 
ours." 

"  I  object  to  your  pronouns,"  Ballantyne 
said  with  a  smile ;  "  I  have  come  home 
and  refused  to  be  classed  under  the  head 
1  British  '  or  '  Philistine.'  Do  you  disown 
rne?" 


"  Hardly.  A  recruit  on  my  side  who 
at  the  same  time  may  serve  as  model  of 
the  '  howling  swell '  some  of  my  young 
people  adore,  is  something  unexampled." 

"What  am  I  to  do?  What  do  I 
do?  "  said  Ballantyne,  laughing,  but  with 
some  irritation.  "  How  am  I  different? 
Tell  me,  that  I  may  change  it." 

"  You  cannot.  You  have  come  up  in 
an  atmosphere  of  leisure.  Do  you  ever 
hurry  ?  Can  you  conceive  yourself  eating 
a  lunch  in  five  minutes,  or  rushing  to 
catch  a  car  and  save  a  minute  and  a 
half?  You  sit  still,  whereas  the  American 
cannot.  There  is  repose  about  you. 
No,  you  have  simply  returned  to  the 
original  type,  for,  after  all,  we  are  English 
too,  of  purer  blood,  if  Freeman  tells  the 
truth,  than  most  of  those  who  stayed 
behind." 

"  But  this  does  not  tell  me  how  to 
change." 

"  No,  nor  will  it.  I  want  no  change. 
It  is  the  spirit  that  is  the  real  thing,  and 
we  can  let  differences  drop.  Do  you 
hear  that  rush?  Thank  Heaven,  there 
is  one  young  fellow  left  who  whistles 
without  any  conviction  of  glaring  im- 
propriety— whistles  like  a  lark." 

"  Evidently  you  are  a  sort  of  elegant 
Bohemian,"  Ballantyne  said,  as  she  looked 
expectantly  toward  the  door.  A  curly 
black  head  was  thrust  in  for  a  moment, 
and  dancing  black  eyes  carried  the  tune 
the  lips  had  dropped. 

"  Pardon,"  he  said,  "  I  can't  help  it 
when  I  see  the  old  house.  It's  heaven 
after  that  pandemonium  over  there  on 
Washington  Street.  Jack  and  I  are  here, 
and  Julian  is  on  the  way  with  Margaret. 
You  will  have  us  all  to-night." 

He  turned  without  having  seen  Ballan- 
tyne, who  sat  in  the  shadow,  and  in  a 
moment  other  voices  sounded  in  the 
hall. 

"This  is  the  bright  hour  of  the  day," 
Mrs.  LeBaron  said.  "  I  could  hardly 
live  my  life  without  these  young  people. 
You  will  not  mind,  John?  We  shall  have 
the  evening  to  ourselves." 

"On  the  contrary,"  he  said,  "I  shall 
enjoy  it  all"  ;  and  then  as  she  left  him  sat 
restkig  till  roused  by  the  sound  of  an  in- 
strument of  some  sort,  the  one  clear, 
high  note  of  which  seemed  to  melt  in  a 
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thousand  silvery  shades,  and  die  away  so 
slowly  that  the  waves  still  vibrated  as  he 
rose  to  seek  their  source. 

"  It  is  as  ravishing  as  the  verger's 
'  howl '  in  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa," 
he  said,  meeting  Mrs.  LeBaron  at  the 
door ;  "  Americans  bring  home  every- 
thing, they  say.  Have  you  a  bit  of  the 
echo?  " 

"  Something  better,  since  it  does  not 
depend  on  the  life  of  that  particular 
verger.  It  is  the  gift  of  a  Burmese 
missionary ;  a  gong  used  at  the  sacred 
shrines,  though  to  call  it  gong  is  oppro- 
brious. See ;  it  is  a  crescent  of  many 
metals,  silver  the  chief,  but  all  blended 
in  curious  layers,  the  secret  of  the  priests. 
The  sound  whispers  on,  long  after  you 
think  it  ended." 

She  had  brought  the  crescent,  and  as 
Ballantyne  looked  at  it  with  curiosity,  the 
group  entered,  and,  when  introductions 
were  over,  went  down  to  the  dining-room. 

A  slight  constraint  ruled  for  a  little, 
but  as  Mrs.  LeBaron  chatted  on  it  soon 
melted  away,  and  eager  talk  began. 
Margaret  Howard,  who  sat  next  him,  was 
simply  a  blond  copy  of  her  dark  and 
vivacious  brother  Ralph,  and  chatted  and 
laughed  to  the  silent  but  appreciative 
content  of  her  neighbor  Brownson,  a  pale 


and  critical-looking  young  fellow  with  the 
expression  which  Ballantyne  later  came 
to  know  technically  as  "  the  Harvard 
look." 

His  companion,  Ashton,  was  neutral, 
whity-brown  seeming  the  tint  of  eyes, 
hair,  clothes,  and  complexion  ;  but  now 
and  then  a  keenly  penetrating  look  fell 
upon  one  or  another  speaker  :  and  Ballan- 
tyne, who  found  it  at  intervals  meeting 
his  own,  settled  that  the  balance  of  power 
for  the  four  was  really  here. 

They  lingered  over  the  coffee  till  eight 
chimed  from  some  bell  tower  not  far 
away,  separating  then  for  the  evening  en- 
gagements, and  Ballantyne  followed  Mrs. 
LeBaron  into  the  study,  and  fell  at  once 
into  the  story  her  questions  prompted. 
They  talked  long,  but  not  till  they  had 
separated  for  the  night  did  it  occur  to 
him  that  in  all  their  discussion  of  old 
plans  no  word  had  been  said  of  Morris 
and  the  "Brotherhood  of  the  New  Life." 
He  would  ask  her  in  the  morning  what 
she  really  knew  of  him,  and  what  his 
motives  and  standing  were  ;  and  if  he  had 
misinterpreted  him,  learn  to  do  him  jus- 
tice ;  and  he  fell  asleep  with  a  vision  of 
young  Percival's  face,  which  melted  into 
Marion's,  losing  itself  in  the  mocking, 
restless  eyes  of  Morris. 


{To  be  continued,) 
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THE  marvel  is,  that  we  can  bear  our  part 
With  such  strange  courage,  and  endure  so  much  ; 
When  Sorrow  brands  us  with  her  fiery  touch, 
That  we  can  face  her  with  so  high  a  heart. 

That,  though  with  failing,  staggering  feet  we  trace 
The  blank,  unmeasured  pathways  of  the  night, 
We  still  move  forward,  without  strength  or  sight, 

Straight  to  some  fair  unknown  abiding-place. 

Oh,  dauntless  soul  of  man  !     How  vast  a  hope  — 
Renewed  forever  —  is  thy  rightful  dower ; 
How  fair  a  presage  of  delight  and  power,  f 

When  thy  life  broadens  to  its  destined  scope  ! 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN 

FORESTS. 


By   George  B.   James. 
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OUNTAINS  are  the  natural  home 
of  the  forest.  Trees  grow  better 
on  hillsides  than  on  plains.  The 
forest  must  have  moisture  in  abundance 
to  render  available  the  mineral  constit- 
uents of  the  soil.  The  forest  does  not 
create  rain,  but  it  cannot  exist  in  a 
country  without  rain,  or  in  sections  of 
periodic  rain  and  drought.  Forests  con- 
serve rain  by  storage  in  their  mossy  base. 
The  forest-clad  mountains  cause  heavy 
rainfalls,  on  account  of  the  air  being 
chilled  in  the  ascent  of  their  cold  slopes 
and  the  consequent  precipitation  of 
moisture.  The  best  forest  growths, 
especially  those  of  spruce,  occur  on 
the  sides  of  mountains  which  are  pre- 
sented to  the  prevailing  winds,  thus  re- 
ceiving a  larger  share  of  moisture  than 
theother  slopes.  Forests  prevent  sudden 
changes  of  temperature ;  their  climate  is 
more  equable  than  that  of  the  cleared 
land. 

The  White  Mountains,  with  their 
lofty  heights,  their  forest  covering,  and 
their  ever-flowing  springs,  give  birth  and 
sustenance  to  four  of  New  England's 
mighty  rivers.  The  valleys  of  the  Merri- 
mack, the  Connecticut,  the  Saco,  and  the 
Androscoggin  are  made  fertile  by  the 
snows  and  rains  which  fall  on  the  rocky 
summits  and  forest  glens  of  the  mountains. 
More  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
ocean  level  starts  the  downward  flow  of 
these  powerful  streams,  contributing  to 
drive  the  busy  wheels  of  New  England's 
varied  industries.  Neither  the  steam 
engine  nor  the  dynamo  can  successfully 
i  ompete  with  the  natural  flow  of  water 
in  the  development  of  mechanical  power. 
No  more  important  factor  in  maintaining 
New  England's  manufacturing  supremacy 
presents  itself  than  the  great  water  powers 
of  our  principal  rivers.  Is  not  the  con- 
servation of  the  rainfall  in  our  mountain 
forests    of   sufficient    importance    to    our 


manufacturers  to  make  them  keenly  alive 
to  the  preservation  of  our  forests? 

Upwards  of  250,000  people  annually 
visit  the  White  Mountains,  for  health 
and  recreation,  spending  not  less  than 
$6,000,000  each  season.  Certainly  this 
feature  is  important.  Anything  which 
tends  to  promote  the  health  and  vigor  of 
our  communities,  anything  which  affords 
rest  and  recreation  to  busy  brains  and 
bodies,  has  a  positive  money  value  to  our 
communities,  apart  from  all  matters  of 
sentiment  and  pleasure. 

How  important  that  the  forest  scenery 
should  remain  attractive,  and  that  in- 
creasing numbers  of  people  should  be 
induced  to  visit  and  enjoy  the  White 
Mountain  region  ! 

The  forests  may  be  made  to  yield  their 
annual  income  of  wood  products,  and 
yet  be  kept  as  beautiful  in  appearance  as 
ever,  through  co-operative  ownership  and 
comprehensive  plans  of  forestry  manage- 
ment. Pleasure  and  profit  may  be  com- 
bined, education  and  remuneration  go 
hand  in  hand.  If  each  visitor  would 
contribute  a  dollar  a  year  for  a  few 
seasons  to  a  general  fund,  to  be  managed 
by  a  representative  board  of  trustees,  or 
by  a  corporation  or  club  organized  for  the 
purpose,  those  who  now  enjoy  the  White 
Mountain  forests  and  fear  their  destruc- 
tion might  soon  own  these  broad  wood- 
land areas  and  preserve  them,  to  bless 
mankind  for  generations  to  come.  With- 
out some  such  plan  of  co-operative 
ownership,  eloquent  protests  against  pres- 
ent management  are  all  in  vain. 

These  forests  can  never  be  saved  by 
generalization.  They  can  never  be  saved 
by  legislation,  pure  and  simple.  An 
object  lesson  in  forestry  is  needed  by  the 
present  owners  of  woodlands.  One's 
pet  theories  cannot  be  demonstrated  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense  alone.  The  better 
example  must  be  set;   then  followers  of 
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the  new  gospel  of  forestry  may  be  ex- 
pected. The  farmers  of  New  Hampshire 
will  not  willingly  tax  themselves  to  provide 
a  public  park  or  to  preserve  these  forests 
lands  for  their  scenic  interest  or  for  their 
climatic  effects.  This  must  be  the  work 
of  the  capitalist  and  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  these  matters. 

The  fact  that  these  forests  have  a  two- 
fold value,  first  in  scenery  and  then  in 
natural  product,  is  a  reason  why  their 
broad  areas  would  be  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  those  who  appreciate  this 
double  value.  The  only  feasible  scheme 
of  preserving  these  forests  is  one  of  co- 
operative ownership,  be  it  on  a  large  or 
small  scale,  through  the  contributions  of 
a  few  wealthy  men  or  the  smaller  contri- 
butions of  a  larger  number  of  people  of 
moderate  means. 

There  must  be  co-operation  in  the 
absolute  purchase  of  these  tracts  of  forest 
land,  for  the  purposes  of  park  or  pre- 
serve, to  erect  suitable  buildings  upon, 
to  make  healthful  resorts  of,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  hands  of  careful  forestry  ex- 
perts for  management.  The  income 
could  easily  be  made  ■  to  pay  the  entire 
expenses  of  the  co-operative  movement. 
The  first  investment  would  cover  the  cost 
for  all  time.  The  natural  growth  in 
value  of  these  forests  will  make  their 
purchase  at  present  prices  an  unusually 
good  investment.  Investors  would  have 
their  reward,  first,  in  a  healthful  and 
attractive  spot  for  their  vacations  ;  second, 
in  an  income  which  would  pay  the  bills  • 
and  third,  in  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
value  of  this  growing  timber. 

The  proper  management  of  the  forests 
demands  a  systematic  cutting  out  of  the 
ripe  and  fully  grown  trees.  This  will  not 
only  conserve  the  forests,  but  will  pro- 
duce a  large  annual  income  from  the 
same.  The  forests  should  be  treated  as 
any  other  crop„ subject  to  annual  cut- 
tings. The  primeval  forest  shows  no 
perceptible  growth.  Decay  is  stamped 
on  every  side.  The  original  forest  is 
cold,  mossy,  solemn,  and  devoid  of  life. 
The  old  trees  should  be  cut  out  and 
marketed.  A  new  growth  immediately 
springs  up  when  the  sunshine  is  admitted. 
The  smaller  trees  get  part  of  the  sun- 
light, air,  and  mineral  food  of  the  soil, 


and  growth  is  visible  on  every  side.  A 
proper  thinning  out  of  the  forests  con- 
duces to  increased  income,  not  only  in 
the  timber  removed,  but  in  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  what  is  left.  Nature  is 
profuse  in  forest  growth  as  in  everything 
else,  and  a  system  of  thinning  out  is  as 
necessary  in  the  forest  as  in  the  garden 
or  in  the  cultivated  field. 

Every  well-balanced  person  has  the 
ambition  to  leave  the  world  better  than 
he  found  it.  To  be  remembered  as  one 
who  loved  Nature  and  interpreted  her  in 
a  language  plain  to  all  is  worthy  the  effort 
of  any  man.  The  Arabs  say,  "He  who 
plants  a  tree  is  a  friend  to  mankind." 
There  is  something  noble  in  promoting 
the  growth  of  a  grand  old  forest,  in  pre- 
venting the  wasteful  sacrifice  of  its  pro- 
ducts, in  utilizing  its  beneficent  effect  on 
climate,  in  contemplating  the  wonders  of 
nature  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  solemn 
forests  with  their  tall  trunks  piercing  the 
sky.  Communion  with  these  monarchs 
of  the  forest,  the  growth  of  centuries,  and 
contemplation  of  grand  mountain  scenery, 
the  wondrous  creations  of  the  Great 
Architect,  elevate  the  mind,  teach  lessons 
of  humility,  and  inspire  men  to  nobler 
work  and  purer  lives. 

The  White  Mountain  section  is  the 
most  accessible  spot  in  the  country,  com- 
bining natural  scenery  and  forest  value. 
No  forests  in  America  are  situated  in  the 
midst  of  such  grand  and  beautiful  scen- 
ery as  are  the  White  Mountain  "  forests. 
Nowhere  else  in  America  is  there  the 
combination  of  growth,  of  foliage,  of  lofty 
mountains,  of  abrupt  ledges,  of  springs 
and  streams,  of  lakes  and  intervales,  of 
pretty  hamlets  and  busy  villages,  which 
exists  in  the  White  Mountains.  These 
mountains  are  within  one  day's  railroad 
travel  of  12,000,000  people,  within  four 
hours'  easy  ride  from  Boston.  They  are 
the  most  prominent  natural  object  on  the 
Atlantic  slope.  They  should  be  the  pride 
of  our  citizens,  and  the  health  resort,  not 
only  of  New-Englanders,  but  of  our  peo- 
ple West  and  South,  and  of  the  foreigners 
who  visit  our  shores. 

Co-operative  ownership  of  forest  and 
mountain  areas,  managed  in  a  public- 
spirited  way,  with  well-regulated  hotels, 
clubs,  and  boarding  houses,  with  well-con- 
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structed  roads,  will  attract  increasing 
throngs  of  visitors.  Before  many  years 
the  ^\  hite  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire 
will  vie  with  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land. Little  Switzerland  is  to-day  the 
most  travelled  country  in  Europe,  with  an 
annual  income  from  tourists  aggregating 
$30,000,000.  Yet  the  appreciation  of 
the  fine  mountain  scenery  of  the  Alps  is 
only  a  development  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. In  the  last  century  the  Alps  were 
regarded  as  ugly  and  formidable  obstacles 
in  the  journey  southward  to  Italy. 

There  hive  been  mistakes  in  belittling 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  forest  areas 
of  the  White  Mountains,  both  in  their 
aesthetic  and  practical  qualities.  The 
White  Mountains  proper  cover  an  area  of 
about  800,000  acres ;  while  the  timber 
area,  primeval  and  secondary,  covers  up- 
wards of  1,000,000  acres.  Not  ten  per 
cent  of  this  land  has  been  damaged 
beyond  reparation.  The  scenery  remains 
attractive  and  unique.  Except  in  a  few 
isolated  cases,  the  main  damage  to  the 
mountain-sides  in  this  territory  has  been 
occasioned  by  fires,  rather  than  by  the 
lumberman's  axe.  Notably  is  this  the 
case  on  Moat  Mountain,  west  of  Conway  ; 
on  Potash  Mountain,  on  the  East  Branch 
of  the  Pemigewassett ;  and  on  Cannon 
Mountain,  near  the  Profile  House.  One 
of  the  best  sections  in  the  recent  forestry 
law  passed  by  the  New  Hampshire  Legis- 
lature is  that  which  makes  better  provis- 
ion for  the  prevention  of  fires,  and  for 
the  guarding  of  the  forests  by  the  official 
supervision  of  firewardens. 

Perhaps  too  much  dependence  has 
been  placed  upon  the  sentimental  side  of 
this  question.  'Phis  is  unnecessary  in  ap- 
pealing to  practical  business  men.  It  is 
easy  to  convince  these  men  that  in- 
vestments in  well-selected  timber  lands 
surpass  all  other  investments  in  absolute 
worth  and  certain  increase  in  value,  in  a 
positive  demand  for  future  products,  and 
in  a  certainty  that  neither  time  nor  cus- 
tom nor  fashion  can  change  the  public 
want  for  this  material,  so  long  as  it  can  be 
supplied  at  any  reasonable  cost.  Com- 
petition in  production  cannot  reduce  its 
demand  nor  increase  the  number  of  trees, 
except  through  intervals  of  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  devoted  to 


planting  and  growth.  The  ownership  of 
timber  lands  is  free  from  the  contingen- 
cies which  surround  investments  in  rail- 
„road  property,  industrial  stocks,  and  cor- 
ner lots. 

Co-operative  ownership  is  the  key  to 
the  situation.  Divided  and  scattered 
ownership  means  destruction  ;  co-opera- 
tive holdings  tend  to  proper  development 
and  care.  The  value  of  detached  parcels 
of  forest  land,  held  by  numerous  owners 
many  of  whom  may  be  possessed  of  but 
limited  means,  with  no  connected  pur- 
pose or  general  aim  in  the  workings,  is 
greatly  enhanced  when  a  strong  and 
powerful  combination  represents  the 
scattered  interests.  Frequently  weak 
holders  of  timber,  to  answer  their  imme- 
diate necessities,  are  inclined  to  flood  the 
market  when  low  prices  prevail,  making 
the  depression  still  greater,  whereas  abler 
and  richer  owners  would  wait  for  a  de- 
mand before  manufacturing  the  supply. 

Any  plan  of  planting  forest  trees  in  the 
mountain  regions  of  New  England  at  the 
present  time  is  purely  theoretical.  It 
has  no  practical  argument  in  its  favor. 
The  capitalists  can  buy  to-day,  in  the 
White  Mountain  forests,  fully  grown  forest 
trees  at  less  than  the  cost  of  plantations  a 
year  old.  Thus  the  most  enthusiastic  in- 
dividual would  not  contract  to  plant  an 
acre  to  seedling  spruces,  maples,  and 
birches,  and  cultivate  for  one  year  alone, 
at  a  less  cost  than  forty  dollars  to  fifty 
dollars  per  acre,  leaving  out  of  the  ques- 
tion the  original  value  of  the  land.  Let 
the  statistician  figure  what  such  areas 
would  cost,  compounding  the  interest 
upon  the  original  outlay,  for  a  period  of 
one  hundred  years.  The  aggregate  would 
show  something  over  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  per  acre. 

Nature  shows  us  forests,  averaging  one 
hundred  years  old,  which  are  available  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  ten  ceats  a  tree.  Thus, 
in  the  White  Mountain  forests,  nature  has 
worked  one  hundred  years,  with  air  and 
moisture,  and  with  the  chemical  labora- 
tory of  the  soil,  in  producing  full-grown 
trees,  which  in  the  year  1893  man  can 
buy  and  own  in  quantity,  at  ten  cents  per 
tree,  at  the  point  of  growth.  Can  the 
mind  conceive  of  more  stately,  more  sat- 
isfying, and    more    remunerative    estate 
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than  century-old  forest  trees,  within  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  Boston,  at  a 
cost  of  ten  cents  each?  What  shall  be 
said  of  the  theorists  who  would  purchase 
naked  land,  plant  and  care  for  trees  a 
hundred  years,  in  competition  with  the 
abundant  growth  of  nature  now  in  sight, 
and   available   at  such  reasonable  cost? 

Ah,  says  the  theorist,  the  immense  drain 
upon  our  forests  will  soon  exterminate 
them  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  this 
were  true,  how  attractive  the  investment 
in  White  Mountain  forests  at  the  present 
time,  when  they  have  the  double  value 
of  scenery  and  health  resorts,  combined 
with  the  salable  value  of  forest  products  ! 
If  the  American  forest  is  to  fall  before 
the  axe,  how  satisfying  the  ownership  of 
100,000  or  200,000  acres  of  primeval 
forest,  at  the  low  cost  of  to-day  !  It  is 
the  White  Mountain  forests  now  under 
consideration  which  are  entirely  within 
the  co-operative  control  of  a  reasonably 
large  company  of  capitalists,  and  which, 
under  such  control,  would  not  suffer  the 
wasteful  destruction  predicted  for  Ameri- 
can forests  in  general. 

Present  cotton  machinery  can  supply 
fifteen  per  cent  extra  demand  for  fabrics 
without  the  erection  of  new  buildings. 
Shoe  factories  can  supply  the  present 
demand  by  working  only  eight  months 
'in  the  year.  The  same  factories  could 
add  fifty  per  cent  to  their  present  pro- 
duct without  new  outlays  for  plant  or 
machinery  by  manufacturing  every  month 
in  the  year.  The  iron,  coal,  and  steel 
output  could  be  doubled  by  a  few  years 
of  increased  enterprise.  Yet  it  must 
take  from  100  to  150  years  to  perfect 
a  spruce-tree,  and  perhaps  200  to  250 
years  to  produce  a  timber  pine.  The 
owners  of  forest  lands  may  look  with 
equanimity  upon  their  property,  which 
everywhere  shows  an  increased  demand 
for  lumber,  pulp  wood,  and  fuel,  with 
everywhere  a  diminishing  supply  of  raw 
material. 

Rational  forestry  demands  a  method 
covering  generations.  Individual  owner- 
ship is  dictated  by  selfish  motives,  regu- 
lated by  short-sighted  plans,  and  termi- 
nated with  insufficient  profits.  The  plans 
of  rational  forest  management  should 
be  far  reaching.      The  rights  of  individ- 


ual ownership  should  be  respected,  yet 
enlightened  public  opinion  and  an  eco- 
nomic consideration  of  values  must  insist 
in  the  end  upon  a  preservation  of  the 
forests  through  broader  co-operative 
ownerships,  if  not  by  State  or  nation  as 
in  Europe,  then  by  capitalists,  clubs,  or 
companies  of  public-spirited  citizens. 
Public  policy  dictates  the  conservation  cf 
forests,  and  sound  business  judgment 
detects  therein  good  investments  and 
ever-increasing  values. 

In  Europe,  forestry  matters  are  subject 
to  government  control.  In  France  an 
eminent  legal  authority  has  laid  down 
the  principle  "  that  the  preservation  of 
the  forests  is  one  of  the  first  interests  of 
society,  and  consequently  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  government." 

The  United  States  is  still  a  young 
country,  in  comparison  with  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  in  order  to  secure  the 
attention  of  our  capitalists,  as  regards 
the  forest  lands,  some  argument  must 
be  presented  besides  that  of  public- 
spirited  ownership  for  the  preservation 
of  these  forests  and  the  natural  scenery 
connected  therewith.  If  we  had  a  large 
leisure  class,  or  the  accumulated  wealth 
of  a  thousand  years,  there  might  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  rich  men  who  would 
purchase  these  forest  lands  through  the 
promptings  of  sentiment  and  the  public 
good.  As  it  is,  the  utilitarian  argument 
of  practical  worth  must  be  brought  into 
consideration.  This  is  where  the  co- 
operative movement  in  the  White 
Mountain  forests  has  its  greatest  basis  of 
strength.  The  value  of  these  forests 
being  twofold, —  first  as  to  scenery  and 
value  in  maintaining  the  water  flow  and 
atmospheric  conditions,  and  secondly  in 
the  sale  of  the  forest  products,  —  the 
very  conditions  are  met  which  are  needed 
to  attract  our  public-spirited  and  wealthy 
men,  who  desire  to  benefit  the  community 
in  which  they  live,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  a  profitable  investment  of  their 
money. 

Real  estate  is  the  safest  of  all  invest- 
ments and  the  most  certain  to  appreciate 
in  value  during  a  term  of  years.  Forest 
lands  are  the  most  valuable  of  all  forms 
of  real  estate,  the  most  difficult  to  dupli- 
cate,  and   the   most    promising,  both  in 
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remunerative  returns  and  future  enhanced 
value.  In  the  Old  World,  forest  lands 
are  selected  by  rich  families  as  entail- 
ments. Future  generations  will  profit  by 
these  investments.  With  an  ever-in- 
creasing demand  and  a  lessened  supply, 
enhanced  future  values  are  a  certainty. 

Individual  ownership  is  not  equal  to 
the  business  of  controlling  large  blocks 
of  timber  lands.  The  proprietor  perhaps 
lacks  experience  in  cutting,  manufacturing, 
and  marketing  the  forest  products.  He 
has  only  limited  quantities  of  any  one 
variety  on  sale.  His  operations  are  not 
sufficiently  extensive  to  warrant  the  em- 
ployment of  the  best  talent,  either  in  the 
forest,  the  mill,  or  the  market.  It  is  only 
by  the  co-operation  of  small  owners,  or 
a  joint  ownership  of  a  large  tract,  that 
the  means  for  profitable  management 
are  secured.  Under  these  conditions 
skilled  labor  may  be  employed  in  each 
department,  and  the  work  proceed  with 
economy  and  system. 

The  principal  coniferous  growth  in  the 
White  Mountain  forests  is  spruce,  with 
some  pine,  hemlock,  and  fir.  Spruce  is 
among  the  hardiest  growths  known  to 
America,  and  will  thrive  at  greater  alti- 
tudes than  any  other  available  tree.  The 
deciduous  growth,  embracing  the  maples, 
birches,  and  beeches,  is  of  superior  char- 
acter. White  ash  grows  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, while  there  is  but  little  oak  north 
of  Sandwich  and  Campton.  Spruce  is 
now  more  valuable  than  sapling  pine,  by 
reason  of  the  rapidly  increasing  demand 
for  wood  pulp.  Formerly  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturers  preferred  poplar  for  their 
process,  but  now  spruce  wood  stands  at  the 
head  for  strength  and  quality  of  fibre. 
Poplar  wood  is  still  used  for  pulp  in  a 
limited  way  and  at  less  price  than  spruce. 
Forty  per  cent  of  a.11  the  spruce  annually 
cut  in  New  England  and  New  York  is 
now  used  in  the  wood-pulp  industry.  It 
is  estimated  that  this  demand  is  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  within  eight  or  ten 
years  will  call  for  fully  as  large  a  quantity 
of  spruce  logs  as  is  now  cut  for  all  pur- 
'1  he  cut  of  spruce  last  year  in 
New  Kngland  and  New  York  aggregated 
about  1,200,000,000  feet,  of  which  700,- 
000,000  feet  were  consumed  in  the  man- 


ufacture of  lumber,  and  500,000,000  feet 
in  the  wood-pulp  industry.  There  are  no 
large  areas  of  spruce  forest  in  America, 
except  those  in  Northern  New  England, 
the  Adirondacks,  and  the  Province  of 
Quebec. 

The  spruce  of  the  White  Mountain  for- 
ests is  more  highly  esteemed  for.  lumber, 
and  especially  for  wood  pulp,  than  that  of 
other  sections,  and  brings  a  larger  price. 
This  superiority  is  by  reason  of  its  large 
size,  great  length,  smoothness,  softness, 
and  freedom  from  defects.  Much  of  the 
Canadian  spruce  imported  by  our  pulp 
and  paper  concerns  is  glassy  and  hard  to 
work,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  grows 
on  wet  and  swampy  soil.  Both  the  hard 
and  soft  woods  of  the  New  Hampshire 
forests  command  comparatively  higher 
prices,  by  reason  of  their  high  quality,  as 
well  as  by  reason  of  their  proximity  to 
favorable  routes  of  transportation  to  mar- 
ket. These  products  will  always  be  mar- 
ketable at  the  best  prices,  and  hence  are 
the  most  favorable  for  co-operative  own- 
ership. The  income  from  these  New 
Hampshire  forests  may  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  all  the  woodlands  in  New  Eng- 
land, by  reason  of  their  accessibility  and 
superior  quality.  The  owners  of  the  New 
Hampshire  forest  lands  have  a  rare  com- 
bination of  advantages.  These  lands  pro- 
duce more  timber  to  the  acre  than  the 
forests  of  other  sections.  There  is  but  a 
small  percentage  of  waste  lands.  Their 
accessibility  to  low-cost  transportation  is 
without  parallel,  whether  the  logs  be 
floated  down  the  great  rivers,  or  freighted 
on  railway  cars,  coming  within  easy  haul- 
ing distance  of  the  timber  areas.  Few 
other  forest  areas  can  be  approached,  as 
these  may  be,  by  three  or  four  express 
trains  each  day,  thus  permitting  frequent 
oversight  of  the  proprietors  and  pleasure 
in  superintending  the  business. 

The  practice  of  intelligent  forestry  is 
all  important  in  the  development  and 
preservation  of  these  magnificent  White 
Mountain  forests.  There  is  a  grave  mis- 
apprehension of  the  province  of  forestry 
and  its  objects  among  the  lumbermen  and 
present  owners  of  forests,  who  are  apt  to 
sneer  at  progressive  ideas  in  the  manage- 
ment of  woodlands.  The  owner  is  as 
much  entitled   to    his  annual  harvest  of 
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forest  products  as  the  farmer  to  his  sea- 
son's growth  of  grass  and  grain,  or  the 
fisherman  to  his  seasonable  catch  of  fish. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake  for  the  present 
generation  of  lumbermen  to  think  there 
is  nothing  to  be  learned  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  forest.  The  price  of  timber 
lands  has  heretofore  been  so  cheap  that 
the  lumberman  has  felt  its  only  value  to 
be  that  of  the  material  he  could  cut  off  at 
one  fell  swoop.  He  has  had  no  realizing 
sense  of  the  permanent  income  to  be  re- 
alized from  his  forest  lands  by  rational 
management.  He  has  much  to  learn, 
even  though  he  has  spent  a  lifetime  in 
slaughtering  the  monarchs  of  the  forest. 

In  the  White  Mountain  district  nature 
may  be  relied  upon  to  cover  with  forests 
every  spot  where  the  soil  is  left  intact. 
Man  cannot  destroy  these  forests  by  the 
axe  alone  ;  but  he  may  injure  their  value 
by  his  ignorance,  indifference,  or  greed. 
That  fruit  grower  would  be  considered 
insane  who  should  cut  down  his  orchards 
to  secure  one  crop  of  apples,  pears,  or 
peaches.  That  florist  would  be  adjudged 
foolish  who  should  pull  up  his  vines  and 
shrubs  and  bushes  rather  than  cut  his 
buds  and  flowers  at  the  seasons  of  bloom. 
Yet  the  average  American  lumberman 
recklessly  destroys  his  forest,  or  renders 
it  valueless  for  generations  to  come,  by 
cutting  off  all  growth,  large  and  small,  at 
one  operation.  In  the  light  of  progress- 
ive forestry,  the  White  Mountain  forests 
are  worth  many  times  the  present  value 
attached  to  them  by  the  wood  chopper 
who  only  seeks  for  one  crop  and  one 
cutting,  regardless  of  the  possibilities  of 
future  workings. 

The  transfer  of  the  White  Mountain  for- 
ests from  the  improvident  and  impecu- 
nious ownership  which  seeks  to  secure  a 
petty  return  for  one  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter of  all  the  growth,  to  the  wise,  substantial 
ownership  which  shall  seek  the  largest  an- 
nual income  for  all  time,  consistent  with 
the  processes  of  practical  forestry  and  the 
natural  condition  of  the  forests,  would 
add  millions  of  dollars  to  the  forest  wealth 
of  New  Hampshire.  The  true  preserva- 
tion of  the  forests  lies  in  conserving  their 
growth,  utilizing  mature  and  marketable 
products,  and  in  a  management  which 
looks  to  annual  income  for  all  time. 


It  is  easy  to  criticise  the  methods  of  the 
present  owners  of  these  forests.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
round them  forces  them  to  destructive 
methods.  The  ownership  of  the  White 
Mountain  forests  has  been  divided  up  into 
a  large  number  of  small  holdings.  The 
present  tendency  is  to  aggregate  larger 
areas  under  fewer  ownerships.  Take  the 
case,  however,  of  an  impecunious  farmer 
who,  in  addition  to  a  few  acres  of  rocky 
land,  may  have  fifty  or  one  hundred  acres 
of  woodland  or  forest  growth.  His  little 
farm  will  not  support  his  family.  He 
ekes  out  a  scanty  income  by  annual  drafts 
upon  his  forest  growth.  He  is  not  in  a 
position  to  avail  himself  of  the  forester's 
art :  he  needs  cash  to  buy  groceries  and 
clothing,  to  pay  his  taxes,  and  for  many 
other  purposes  of  family  need.  He  can 
best  secure  his  cash  income  from  the  sale 
of  his  forest  products.  He  cuts  and  sells 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  necessi- 
ties. 

Co-operative  efforts  in  purchasing  these 
forests  and  utilizing  their  growth,  through 
organized  companies  or  clubs,  would  nat- 
urally lead  to  the  establishment  of  one 
or  more  schools  of  forestry.  Such  for- 
estry schools  would  be  an  important  aid 
in  this  movement,  and  would  yield  prac- 
tical results.  At  present  the  price  of 
forest  lands  in  New  England  is  too  cheap 
to  warrant  other  than  experimental  work 
in  planting  seedlings.  However,  there  is 
much  intelligent  work  necessary  in  the 
proper  management  of  existing  forests, 
and  there  is  an  absolute  lack  of  individ- 
uals educated  in  forestry  matters  to  give 
proper  care  to  the  valuable  areas  now 
demanding  intelligent  attention. 

While  the  variation  in  soil,  climate, 
and  economic  conditions  precludes  our 
full  acceptance  of  European  forestry  prac- 
tice in  the  management  of  our  American 
forests,  there  are  general  principles  every- 
where acceptable.  In  thickly  settled  Eu- 
rope, every  variety  of  forest  product  has 
a  cash  value.  With  us,  "the  high  cost 
of  labor,  the  exorbitant  rates  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  abundance  of  firewood 
throughout  New  England,  necessitate  the 
waste  in  the  forest  and  at  the  sawmill 
of  more  than  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
total    growth.       In    France    fagots    and 
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kindling  wood  sell  by  the  pound.  Little 
or  no  waste  is  permitted  ;  while  Ameri- 
cans actually  market  less  than  thirty  per 
cent  ot  the  tree  as  nature  produces  it. 
The  lumberman  leaves  behind  in  the 
forest,  in  root,  limb,  and  top,  and  at  the 
sawmill,  in  slabs,  edgings,  and  sawdust, 
folly  seventy  per  cent  of  the  total  growth 
of  the  entire  tree. 

In  many  sections  forest  lands  in 
Europe  are  valued  at  $100  and  up- 
wards per  acre,  while  equally  well-stocked 
forests  can  be  purchased  here  at  $10 
to  Si 5  per  acre.  This  inequality  can- 
not last  for  many  years.  The  consump- 
tion of  wood  is  much  larger  per  capita  in 
this  country  than  in  any  other  on  the 
globe.  With  a  rapidly  increasing  de- 
mand and  a  constantly  diminishing  sup- 
ply, not  many  years  must  elapse  before 
American  forest  products  will  advance 
materially  in  price.  This  is  in  favor  of 
those  investments  which  may  be  made 
at  the  present  time ;  it  is  in  favor  of 
those  people  who  are  willing  to  come 
forward  with  their  means  and  preserve 
the  White  Mountain  forests.  This  pres- 
ervation is  not  a  Utopian  idea,  born  of 
sentiment  and  fancy,  but  an  investment 
worthy  the  investigation  of  the  most 
critical  and  conservative  capitalist. 

Co-operative  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  forest  lands  are  well  exemplified 
by  several  clubs  in  the  Adirondacks, 
one  of  which  controls  a  large  area  of 
land,  the  cost  of  which  was  contributed 
by  five  hundred  wealthy  gentlemen, 
who  subscribed  $1,000  each  to  the 
original  purchase.  The  sale  of  ripe 
and  marketable  timber  and  wood  from 
this  area,  under  the  guidance  of  care- 
ful managers,  nets  an  income  beyond 
the  cost  of  the  club  management.  The 
shares  in  the  principal  club  in  the  Adi- 
rondack region,  which  originally  cost 
$1,000  each,  now  stand  $1,250  bid,  with 
$1,500  asked  for  each  share.  Its  mem- 
bers and  their  families  have  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  the  club  beyond  measure. 
Life  in  the  forests,  and  on  the  lakes  and 
streams,  has  newly  created  many  city 
dwellers.     They  have  realized  the  charms 


of  nature.  Better  work  will  result  all 
along  the  line  of  human  endeavor  from 
such  outings. 

The  establishment  of  clubs,  Alpine 
societies,  and  co-operative  ownerships  of 
these  mountain  forests  will  soon  make 
the  White  Mountains  as  favorite  a  walk- 
ing ground  for  our  vigorous  youth  of  the 
present  generation  as  the  Scottish  High- 
lands or  the  Swiss  Alps.  Such  associa- 
tions as  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club 
are  doing  good  service  in  promoting  this 
beneficent  work.  They  should  receive 
the  encouragement  and  aid  of  those  of  our 
citizens  who  are  interested  in  preserving 
the  stately  forests  of  New  Hampshire. 
A  healthy  public  sentiment  should  be 
created  in  forestry  matters. 

This  sentiment  needs  a  rallying  point. 
Suppose  the  Appalachian  Club  had  five 
thousand  or  ten  thousand  members  in- 
stead of  one  thousand.  It  is  worthy  of 
such  a  membership.  It  would  then  be- 
come a  leading  factor  in  the  great  army 
of  forest  preservers ;  it  could  then  in- 
augurate comprehensive  plans  and  stim- 
ulate subscriptions  to  purchase  valuable 
areas  of  forest  growth  and  mountain 
scenery.  Around  its  organization  might 
crystallize  a  mighty  movement  which, 
by  gaining  public  confidence,  could  own 
and  hold  for  the  public  good  vast  areas 
among  the  White  Mountain  forests. 

Little  or  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  any  scheme  for  inducing  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature  to  tax  the  people 
of  that  State  in  the  preservation  of  for- 
ests, which  are  as  much  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  other 
near  States  as  those  of  New  Hampshire. 
It  must  not  be  expected  that  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire  will  tax  themselves 
in  a  burdensome  way  to  provide  health 
resorts,  mountain  scenery,  and  forest  prop- 
erty for  the  people  of  other  sections. 
This  is  not  necessary,  if  the  wealthy 
men,  or  those  of  moderate  means,  of 
other  States  can  be  convinced  that  the 
White  Mountain  forests  cannot  only  be 
saved  in  their  aesthetic  aspect,  but  can 
also  be  cultivated  as  any  other  crop  and 
return  an  annual  income  to  the  owners. 
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R.  HALLETT  was  a  most  intense 
politician,  —  a  Democrat  from  the 
crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  01 
his  foot.  He  was  a  man  of  active  mind, 
Titanic  energy,  untiring  industry,  and 
contributed  more  to  the  political  litera- 
ture of  his  day  than  any  other  man, — 
not  excepting  Henshaw.  He  was  a  bold 
and  fearless  antagonist,  and  gave  sturdy 
battle  for  principle  with  pen  and  voice, 
an  eloquent  speaker,  and  an  immense 
favorite  with  the  masses.  There  was  no 
man  more  abused  for  opinion's  sake,  and 
no  man  so  hard  to  put  down.  Banquo's 
ghost  to  Macbeth  was  a  pleasant  feature 
at  his  banquet  compared  with  Mr.  Hallett, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Whigs.  They 
could  not  make  him  '-down"  at  their  bid- 
ding. He  stood  as  firm  as  a  bed  of 
rocks  and  defied  them,  hurling  his  party 
javelins  till  they  rattled  round  the  heads 
of  his  antagonists  like  hailstones.  He 
was  always  ready  to  speak  or  write,  and 
never  appeared  to  know  fatigue.  Always 
faithful  to  his  party  and  its  principles, 
there  was  no  wavering  in  him.  Away 
down  to  the  Rebellion  he  stood  as  true 
as  steel  to  the  Democratic  faith,  and 
then,  without  changing,  he  devoted  his 
energies  to  saving  the  Union  he  had  so 
long  revered  and  supported, — dying 
before  the  end  had  been  attained.  He 
was  very  often  in  the  office,  and  we  had 
learned  to  regard  him  as  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  party,  as  indeed  he  was.  In 
the  Presidential  struggle  of  1840,  party 
feeling  ran  very  high,  and  personal  abuse 
was  fearfully  malignant.  Mr.  Hallett 
naturally  came  in  for  a  large  share  01 
this.  He  had  written  a  sharp  article  for 
the  Post, —  his  style  always  betraying  his 
authorship, — and  the  Boston  Atlas  next 
morning  came  out  with  what  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber  might  have  termed  "a  floorer,"  call- 
ing him  by  name,  but  mutilating  it,  and 
denying  him  even  the  dignity  of  capital 


letters,  —  simply  "ben  halet"  in  Italics. 
I  was  comparatively  verdant  then,  and 
believed  this  was  all  in  earnest,  real  fight- 
ing talk.  I  had  about  made  up  my  mind 
that  a  duel  or  some  other  fearful  result 
might  follow,  when,  just  as  I  was  reaching 
this  conclusion,  the  door  opened,  and  the 
pleasant  face  of  Mr.  William  Hayden, 
editor  of  the  Atlas,  appeared.  I  felt  my 
brow  contract  into  a  frown  as  I  looked 
upon  him,  and  as  he  neared  the  editorial 
door  I  wondered  whether  the  Colonel 
would  kill  him  outright,  or  serve  him  as 
he  did  the  irate  actor.  To  my  utter  be- 
wilderment, he  was  cordially  received, 
and,  crowding  into  the  little  editorial  box, 
seated  himself  familiarly  on  a  pile  of 
the  Colonel's  new  exchanges,  and  both 
laughed  in  chorus,  perhaps  about  the 
offensive  article  itself.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  door  opened  again,  and,  —  mirabile 
visit!  —  Mr.  Hallett  himself  walked  in,  his 
features  beaming  with  good-nature  and 
glowing  with  the  flush  of  healthful  exer- 
cise. Now,  thought  I,  the  catastrophe 
must  come.  The  bust  of  General  Jack- 
son over  the  door  became,  to  my  heated 
fancy,  a  sort  of  umpire  to  decide  between 
the  athletes  when  they  met.  The  air 
seemed  close,  as  if  some  terror  were  im- 
pending, like  the  hush  of  nature  before 
the  thunjder  comes.  Mr.  Hallett  neared 
the  door  and  looked  in ;  then  suddenly  a 
shout  of  laughter  arose,  and  throwing  him- 
self into  a  theatrical  attitude,  he  cried, 
"  Now,  I  can  say  with  Cato,  '  my  bane 
and  my  antidote  are  both  before  me.' " 
After  shaking  hands,  a  general  conversa- 
tion ensued  very  pleasantly,  and  the  bloom 
was  brushed  from  my  credulity  forever. 
I  never  believed  in  politicians  again. 
Even  when  my  fellow-citizens  nominated 
me  for  representative,  I  doubted  myself 
as  my  constituents  did,  who  honored  me 
with  a  vote  about  seventeen  hundred 
short  of  enough    to    elect    me.      There 
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have  since  been  occasions,  however, 
when  I  thought  I  might  triumphantly  run, 
but  it  was  inconvenient  on  crutches,  and 
so  I  curbed  my  ambition. 

None  are  left  .of  those  visitors  to  the 
old  Post,  —  Colonel  Greene  almost  the 
last  to  go,  —  and  almost  every  one  de- 
serves more  than  this  hasty  mention,  but 
the  best  of  us  do  not  get  half  our  deserts, 
very  fortunately  for  us  perhaps  some- 
times. 

The  excitement  and  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing attending  that  election  of  1840  has 
never  since  been  equalled,  and  never 
before  save  during  the  times  when  Fed- 
eralists and  Republicans  were  fighting 
over  the  new  Constitution.  Personalities 
were  indulged  in  to  such  a  degree  that 
enmities  ensued  as  lasting  as  the  lives  of 
the  disputants.  The  alleged  trouble  be- 
tween the  Calhounites  and  the  Van 
Buren  party  weakened  the  latter ;  Mr.  Van 
Buren  already  showed  signs  of  sympathy 
with  the  North,  which  made  General 
Harrison's  success  assured  from  the  start, 
as  the  Whigs  of  that  day  claimed  to  be 
more  of  a  constitutional  party  than  the 
Democrats,  with  no  taint  of  abolitionism 
about  it.  All  the  expedients  to  catch 
wavering  voters  was  on  their  side,  —  log- 
cabins,  hard  cider,  big  balls,  processions, 
songs,  etc.,  —  against  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  contend  successfully.  The  songs 
were  as  effective  as  anything  which  were 
near  to  Boston  political  tactics.  I  re- 
member the  first  one  sung  in  Boston, 
entitled  "The  Hero  of  North  Bend," 
which  one  of  the  printers,-  who  had  never 
heard  of  the  candidate's  locality,  pub- 
lished as  the  "Hero  of  North  End," 
which  gave  the  Post  occasion  to  wonder 
whom  it  could  mean,  concluding  that  it 
inn  it  be  the  veteran  Ebenezer  Clough, 
the  last  of  the  cocked-hat  and  knee- 
breeches  dynasty. 

There  was  a  picture,  too,  in  all  the 
Whig  papers,  which  caused  much  fun  for 
the  Post.  This  was  a  little  temple  on  an 
eminence,  inscribed  "  Liberty,"  looking 
up  to  which  was  a  band  of  voters  appar- 
ently, who,  with  uplifted  hands,  were 
waving  to  support  it.  Among  them  was 
an  aged  continentaler  in  full  uniform, 
which  led  the  Post  to  observe,  in  com- 
menting on  the  picture,  that  the  veteran 


was  a  capital  portrait  of  Major  Horton, 
of  the  Atlas,  and  that  the  Post  Office  on 
the  hill,  towards  which  his  hand  pointed, 
revealed  exactly  his  own  wishes,  and  that 
of  his  party  for  office. 

That  year  torchlight  processions  were 
more  effective  than  ever  before,  and 
threw  their  light,  perhaps,  upon  the 
principles  of  the  party  (the  largest  dis- 
play attracting  more  political  moths  to 
the  burning  of  their  wings).  Then  the 
unction  of  train  oil  infused  its  influence 
to  make  the  movement  go  easier,  and  no 
processionist,  either  principal  or  proxy, 
escaped  with  less  than  the  spoiling  of  two 
or  three  coats  during  one  campaign.  The 
torch  has  lost  its  power  as  an  illuminator 
of  principles  since  i860,  when  capes  and 
caps  were  introduced,  and  prettiness 
superseded  vim,  for  it  needed  a  strong 
backing  to  principle  to  carry  a  torch  that 
was  pouring  a  flood  of  superfluous  oil 
down  one's  back. 

The  great  event  of  1840,  in  Boston, 
was  the  Whig  procession  to  Bunker  Hill, 
composed  of  delegates  from  all  over  the 
State,  who  were  going  up  to  the  sacred 
mount  to  pledge  their  vows,  as  was  said, 
in  support  of  freedom,  of  which  the 
Whig  party  was  the  rightful  custodian, 
that  had  long  been  denied  possession  of 
the  goods.  All  the  magnates  of  the 
party  were  in  the  procession,  — Webster, 
Everett,  Choate,  and  the  rest, —  down  to 
Attorney-General  Austin,  regarding  whom 
the  Post  said:  "If  the  bridge  breaks 
down,  for  Heaven's  sake  save  the  attor- 
ney general."  Before  the  procession 
reached  the  hill  there  came  a  rain  such 
as  had  not  fallen  since  the  deluge,  drench- 
ing every  one,  leading  Mr.  Webster  to 
remark,  with  all  his  force  of  expression, 
"Any  rain  is  preferable  to  the  reign  of 
Martin  Van  Buren."  The  hill  was  already 
stormed  when  such  of  the  paraders  as 
chose  to  proceed  attained  the  height, 
and  then  hurried  down  as  fast  as  Howe's 
soldiers  retreated  in  '76. 

That  was  a  disastrous  day  for  the  par- 
itcipants,  and  unsympathetic  lookers-on 
were  delighted  to  see  the  flying  hosts  of 
that  gallant  multitude  that  were  "left." 
A  stranger  stood  in  the  Post  door  as  a 
colored  man  came  along  over  the  flooded 
way,  splashing  with  his  big  feet.     "  Hi !  " 
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cried  the  stranger ;  at  which  summons 
the  colored  man  stopped,  wading  across 
with  the  water  nearly  to  his  knees.  "Can 
you  tell  me,"  inquired  the  stranger  quite 
slowly,  "what  street  this  is?"  "Water 
Street,  sar,"  was  the  reply.  "  Thank  you  ; 
I  thought  so,"  said  the  stranger;  and  the 
colored  man  turned  away,  casting  a  very 
black  glance  at  his  interlocutor. 

The  day  of  triumph  and  disappoint- 
ment on  which  that  election  was  decided 
is  very  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  I  knew 
one  voter  among  the  defeated,  who  had 
sustained,  unmoved,  a  number  of  victo- 
ries for  his  party,  wept  like  a  child  at  the 
resujt.  He  said  he  could  "bear  any 
amount  of  victory,  but  he  must  say  that 
defeat  had  a  very  depressing  effect  upon 
him." 

The  death  of  President  Harrison,  a  few 
weeks  after  his  inauguration,  making  John 
Tyler  President,  with  different  views  from 
the  party  that  elected  him,  caused  an  un- 
settled feeling  in  politics  ;  and  though  the 
Whigs  held  ascendency  in  Massachusetts, 
through  loyalty  to  party,  there  was  an 
under-current  of  restlessness,  though  not 
very  apparent,  which  continued  to  lapse 
away  under  the  green  banks  of  seeming 
security,  until  in  1855  there  was  a  cave- 
in,  which  caused  astonishment  and  dis- 
may to  the  standard  politicians. 

There  were  premonitions  that  some- 
thing was  "brewing,"  but  so  vague  and 
indefinite  that  an  opinion  could  not  be 
hinged  upon  it,  but  it  caused  little  con- 
cern to  the  politicians,  who  completed 
their  organizations  as  usual,  anticipating 
the  customary  result.  But  erelong  the 
sensitive  felt  that  things  were  going  wrong, 
and  "a  sense  of  mystery,  the  spirit 
daunted."  Conclaves  in  the  dark  were 
being  gathered  in  Boston,  and  the  cities 
round  about,  to  the  doings  of  which  no 
clew  could  be  gained.  The  reporter's 
province,  more  limited  then,  failed  to 
reach  the  penetralia  of  the  nocturnal  cir- 
cles that  were  being  held,  and  in  response 
to  inquiries  for  information,  the  invari- 
able reply  was,  "  Don't  know."  I  used 
all  of  my  art  to  obtain  an  inkling  of  the 
secret  movement,  but  in  vain.  It  was  as- 
tonishing how  much  people  didn't  know, 
and  trying  to  find  out  was  abandoned. 
Grave  people  would  be  seen  late  at  night 


coming  out  of  obscure  places,  knots  in 
earnest  conversation  under  their  breath 
met  at  street  corners,  and  from  the  num- 
ber and  frequency  of  visitors  at  private 
houses  one  might  deem  that  a  new  so- 
cial system  was  about  to  be  established. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  a  like  con- 
duct was  observed  throughout  the  State, 
under  the  same  veil  of  mystery,  with  the 
same  "  don't  know "  characteristic,  but 
no  outspoken  demonstration  was  made, 
the  politicians  still  pursuing  their  plans, 
undreaming  of  aught  offensive,  and  this 
condition  of  things  continued  until  the 
several  party  squadrons  were  set  in  the 
field  and  the  leaders  nominated,  Henry 
Wilson  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs. 

Down  to  the  very  day  of  election  there 
was  no  intimation,  at  best  but  a  surmise 
among  the  prophets,  that  anything  of  a 
momentous  character  was  to  occur  to  dis- 
turb the  usual  routine  of  events  ;  and  the 
"Know  Nothing"  mystery  was  revealed 
at  the  polls  with  an  entire  State  ticket 
nominated,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Henry  J.  Gardiner,  a  Boston  merchant, 
for  governor.  Thunder  out  of  clear  sky 
could  not  have  been  more  startling,  and 
the  result  was  so  astonishing  that  opposi- 
tion was  dumb.  The  ticket  swept  the 
field  in  Boston,  to  a  man,  and  from  Berk- 
shire Hills  to  the  Cape  of  Cod,  the  tri- 
umph was  complete  for  the  "  Know  Noth- 
ings," as  the  party  was  termed.  The 
Senate  was  almost,  if  not  entirely,  unani- 
mous, the  House  overwhelmingly  so,  and 
even  minor  offices  in  the  towns  were  sub- 
jected to  the  same  rule  of  change.  One 
I  knew,  a  faithful  town  clerk  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  who  had  prepared 
a  modest  spread  upon  which  to  regale 
his  friends  after  his  election,  but  they 
failed  to  come,  and  next  day  he  found,  to 
his  dismay,  that  he  had  not  received  a 
quarter  part  of  the  necessary  votes. 

The  reason  for  the  revolution  was  not 
at  first  apparent  to  the  dull  conscious- 
ness of  the  political  partisan.  There 
were  no  known  grievances  to  be  redressed, 
and  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to 
cause  such  a  revulsion.  The  movement 
was  more  moral  than  political,  although 
the  principles  of  the  "  American  Party  " 
served  for  its  base,  the  first  of  which  was 
a    twenty-one    years'    residence    in    the 
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country  before  receiving  the  franchise. 
The  party  was  composed  of  anti-Catho- 
lics, prohibitionists,  abolitionists,  moral 
reformers,  laborers,  and  ismists  of  every 
quality,  besides  "the  floating  population 
and  lovers  of  change,  with  enough  politi- 
cians desirous  of  making  something  out 
of  the  movement.  The  moral  tone  of 
the  party  was  unquestioned,  but  the  sud- 
den attainment  of  power  seemed  unavail- 
able for  any  purpose,  as  it  had  unpractical 
men  for  leaders,  and  that  it  lost  its  pres- 
tige in  two  short  years  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at. 

I  attended  upon  its  legislative  sessions 
as  Senate  reporter  for  the  Post,  and  from 
my  elevated  position  witnessed  the  acts 
done  in  the  body,  without  sharing  the 
responsibility.  The  Senate  was  called  to 
order  by  a  venerable  senator  from  Suf- 
folk, who  congratulated  the  body  on  the 
success  of  its  party,  so  triumphant,  he 
said,  that  they  could  afford  to  be  "  mag- 
nificent"  ;  and  after  the  election  of  presi- 
dent, the  chaplain,  one  of  our  most 
popular  doctors  of  divinity,  prayed  that 
the  board  might  act,  as  senators,  in  a 
manner  to  merit  the  "plaudits  "  of  Deity. 
The  Senate  was  respectable,  intellec- 
tually, and  honest  in  its  intentions,  which, 
however,  were  not  always  apparent,  and 
the  business  of  the  State  was  done  per- 
haps well  enough ;  but  few  acts  of  its  ses- 
sions, I  think,  found  their  way  to  the 
statute  books,  that  requiring  transverse 
railway  trains  to  stop  before  reaching  a 
crossing  —  called  "the  Know  Nothing 
station" — being    the   most    important. 

After  one  year,  the  new  party  having 
achieved  little  besides  a  glorious  victory, 
politics  resumed  their  former  course  with 
less  "magnificence."  Henry  Wilson  was 
elected  United  States  senator  by  the 
"  Know  Nothings." 

I  was  never  a  very  active  politician, 
though  deeply  interested  in  all  the  issues 
that  presented  themselves,  and  never 
failed  to  vote.  At  a  local  election  in 
Chelsea,  when  some  question  was  pend- 
ing that  had  excited  public  feeling,  I  was 
standing  in  the  ward  room  awaiting  the 
declaration  of  the  result,  when  I  became 
sensible  of  some  one's  drawing  alongside 
of  me.  1  looked  around  and  saw  it  was 
a  stranger,  and  without  speaking  changed 


my  position,  the  man  following  me.     At 
last  he  spoke  :  — 

"  And  was  your  name  on  the  ticket, 
sor?" 

"  No,"  I  replied. 

"  Indade  and  it  should  be  thin,"  said 
he ;  "  ye's  jist  the  kind  o'  man  as  is 
wanted,  sor." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  I,  much  flattered. 

"  Yis  indade ;  an'  if  yes  name  had 
been  on  the  ticket,  lverybody  would  have 
voted  fer  yez." 

"  I  had  no  idea  I  was  so  popular,"  I 
remarked. 

"  Pop'lar,  bedad  !  I  guess  so.  If  you 
were  up  for  Prisident,  or  major  gineral, 
or  anything,  ivery  man,  woman,  and  child 
down  our  way  would  have  voted  fer  yez. 
Yis,  sor." 

"  I'm  sure  I  am  very  grateful  to  be  so 
distinguished,"  said  I,  swelling  with  grati- 
fied pride,  and  feeling  for  a  dime  in  the 
corner  of  my  pocket  as  a  grateful  offering 
to  my  admirer. 

"  Yis,  sor,  ivery  wan  of  'em  would  have 
voted  fer  yez.  An'  what  might  your 
name  be,  sor?  " 

Having  reached  this  interesting  climax, 
I  turned  away,  too  full  to  speak,  like  En- 
sign Stebbins  after  the  Fourth  of  July 
dinner,  sparing  my  honest  friend  the 
mortification  of  receiving  the  dime,  and 
deferring  the  news  until  later. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  writers  of  the 
Post  in  1840  (and  there  were  many  then 
and  subsequently)  was  Oliver  C.  Wyman, 
the  "  Baron"  of  Boston,  whose  humorous 
short  sketches  and  poems  were  admirable  ; 
Benjamin  Drew,  a  young  teacher  in  the 
Phillips  School,  still  living,  who  wrote  over 
the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Shandy,"  his  forte 
being  the  production  of  funny  rhymes, 
very  brilliant ;  and  Fred  T.  Somerby, 
"Cymon,"  who  kept  the  town  alive  by 
his  quaint  oddities,  excelling  in  burlesque 
processions  and  hoaxes,  that  brought 
amusing  effects  upon  that  innocent  and 
credulous  period.  The  jokes  were  of  a 
character  to  justify  belief  in  them,  possess- 
ing, as  they  did,  an  intellectual  finish,  and, 
though  disturbing  the  eminent  gravity  of 
the  "sold,"  were  admitted  to  be  very 
clever  by  the  victims,  who  found  them- 
selves with  a  host  of  sympathizers,  and 
laughed  away  the  annoyance. 
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Foremost  among  these  was  the  great 
April  "  Cave  Sell,"  which  completely 
carried  the  crowd.  It  came  with  such 
persuasive  force  that  incredulity  was 
narcotized,  and  everybody  who  read  it 
was  added  to  the  holocaust.  The  story 
ran  that  a  gang  of  workmen  on  the  Com- 
mon, while  removing  a  tree,  had  discov- 
ered upon  the  spot  where  the  tree  stood 
a  trap-door  of  stone  with  a  rusty  iron  ring, 
and  upon  lifting  this,  which  was  accom- 
plished with  difficulty,  a  stone  stairway 
was  revealed  leading  to  a  square  chamber 
or  cave,  about  six  feet  deep,  and  the 
same  diameter,  formed  of  hewn  stone. 
Herein,  it  was  said,  had  been  found  jew- 
els and  old  coins  in  abundance,  with 
weapons  that  had  long  gone  to  rust,  and 
with  the  rest,  an  old  dagger  with  a  jew- 
elled handle,  which  had  been  found  thrust 
between  two  layers  of  stones,  and  which 
bore  upon  its  blade  an  inscription  which 
read  apparently  in  a  foreign  language, 
"  Loof  Lirpa."  There  were  also  other 
features  which  I  cannot  recall,  but  half 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  put  Boston 
or  any  community  into  a  fever  of  curiosity. 
It  was  rainy,  that  ist  of  April,  and  the 
Legislature  being  in  session,  it  was  an 
animated  scene  the  Common  presented, 
roofed  with  umbrellas,  sheltering  pilgrims 
on  their  way  to  the  new-found  cell.  The 
grave  legislators  marched  solemnly  down 
under  their  green  ginghams,  while  phi- 
losophers, archaeologists,  numismatists,  an- 
tiquarians of  all  degrees,  and  the  public 
generally  paid  tribute  to  the  wag's  inge- 
nuity. If  there  are  any  now  living  who 
took  that  walk  in  the  rain,  they  will  admit 
the  correctness  of  this  my  water-colored 
picture. 

Another  sell  by  the  same  author  oc- 
curred a  few  years  thereafter,  when  Frank- 
lin's statue,  in  City  Hall  Square,  was  on 
the  tapis.  A  model  of  the  statue,  in  clay, 
was  announced  in  the  Post  of  April  i, 
which  was  said  to  be  on  exhibition  in  the 
yard  before  City  Hall,  and  it  was  criticised 
most  severely  by  "  Cymon."  Its  pose 
was  imperfect,  its  likeness  miserable,  its 
anatomy  all  wrong,  and  there  was  scarcely 
a  commendable  point  which  the  fierce 
critic  would  recognize.  This  excited 
public  curiosity,  and  admirers  or  judges 
of  art  went  to  examine  for  themselves. 


The  senior  publisher  of  the  Post,  who  took 
his  paper  with  his  coffee,  came  down  to 
the  office,  early  in  the  morning,  with  an- 
ger in  his  face  and  the  Post  in  his  hand. 
"  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  he  cried  excit- 
edly ;  "who  gave  out  that  account  of  the 
statue?  'Tis  a  lie — a  wicked  lie;  I've 
been  on  all  sides  of  City  Hall,  and  there's 
no  statue  there." 

One  with  a  very  demure  countenance 
suggested  that,  as  it  was  the  ist  of  April, 
it  might  be  a  sell,  and  after  a  moment's 
'reflection,  the  angry  proprietor  plunged 
down-stairs  murmuring  as  he  went, 
"Schenck's  balsam  crowded  out  by  a 
d April-fool  hoax  !  " 

But  these  sells,  ingenious  as  they  were, 
paled  before  the  sublime  audacity  of  one 
perpetrated  under  the  old  regime,  the 
spring  before  I  became  connected  with 
the  paper  in  November,  the  parties  en- 
gaged in  which  I  knew,  though  they  had 
left  the  office.  It  was  known  as  the 
Atlas  Extra  hoax,  and  had  a  reactionary 
as  well  as  direct  effect.  The  Colonel 
came  down  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
ist  of  April,  and  had  his  attention  at- 
tracted to  something  posted  on  the  wall 
opposite  the  Post  office,  by  a  crowd 
eagerly  reading  it.  He  sent  Phil  Maguire, 
one  of  the  hands,  over  to  ascertain  what 
it  was,  who  returned  immediately,  and 
reported  that  it  was  an  Atlas  Extra  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  arrival,  during 
the  night,  in  ten.  days  from  Liverpool,  of 
the  ship  "  Steiglitz,"  one  of  the  most 
notoriously  slow  ships  in  the  world, 
with  late  news  from  Europe.  There  were 
riots  in  Ireland,  an  overthrow  of  the 
ministry  in  England,  a  revolution  in 
France,  a  disastrous  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius in  Italy,  an  inundation  in  Switzer- 
land, a  massacre  in  Turkey,  and  con- 
fusion generally  all  over  the  world.  In 
consequence  of  all  this  turmoil,  stocks 
had  fallen  fearfully,  markets  were  unset- 
tled, and  ships  had  arrived  and  cleared, 
abroad,  in  a  most  miraculous  manner, 
showing  the  most  alarming  commercial 
status  the  world  had  ever  known. 

Phil  assured  the  Colonel  that  it  must 
be  a  hoax,  and  he  had  just  made  up  his 
mind  to  laugh  about  it,  when  Major 
Horton,  the  editor  of  the  Atlas,  rushed 
in,  and  accused  the  Post  hands  of  issuing 
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the  Atlas  Extra.  This  charge  the  was  very  indignant,  ostensibly,  but  down 
Colonel  strenuously  denied,  but  Horton  under  his  vest  there  was  a  streak  of  fun 
insisted,  and  showed  that  it  was  printed  that  belied  his  denunciatory  words,  and 
on  the  /Itf/type,  and  bore  unmistakable  at  last  the  matter  of  the  extra  was  hushed, 
marks  of  its  paternity.  There  was  a  little  Years  afterwards,  Phil  told  the  story 
question  of  honor  involved  here,  and  regarding  it.  The  conspirators  watched 
investigation  was  commenced  by  both  for  the  disappearance  of  the  lights  in  the 
editors  to  discover  the  culprits.  The  fore-  Post  office  after  midnight,  when  they  re- 
man was  examined,  who  affirmed  that  he  turned,  and  each  one  took  a  part  to  set 
locked  the  form  up  at  the  accustomed  up  in  a  line  which  was  familiar  to  him. 
time,  the  men  having  gone,  after  which  The  result  was  as  described.  All  the  types 
he  had,  so  he  said,  blown  out  his  lights!  were  distributed  after  the  Extra  was 
and  gone  home.  The  pressman  had  printed,  and  quite  a  number  were  sent 
worked  his  form  off,  and  done  the  same,  off  by  mail,  the  balance  posted  up  for  the 
The  men  were  interrogated,  but  none  morning.  The  secret  of  the  authorship 
knew  anything  about  it,  and  the  examina-  of  the  Junius  letters  was  not  better  kept 
tion  showed  more  cases  of  injured  inno-  by  the  public  printer,  and  the  mystery 
cence  than  were  ever  before  gathered  never  would  have  been  solved  but  for 
together  under  one  roof.  Proof  sheets  Phil,  who  was  one  of  the  conspirators, 
and  tympan  impressions  were  sought  for,  Even  so  wise  a  paper  as  the  New  York 
but  not  a  trace  of  any  criminating  cir-  Journal  of  Commerce  was  deceived  by  it, 
cumstance  could  be  found.     The  Colonel  but  reserved  a  right  to  doubt. 

(To  be  continued.') 


GRANDMOTHER  IN  THE   DOORWAY. 

By  Edward  F.  Hay  ward. 

GRANDMOTHER  in  the  doorway,  with  her  hand  up  to  her  eyes, 
Stood  gazing  southward  where  in  view  the  road  began  to  rise. 
I  knew  the  dear  old  figure  as  we  slowly  climbed  the  hill ; 
And  oft,  in  later  fancy,  she  stands  waiting  for  me  still. 
A  poor  young  scholar  then  I  came  when  college  set  me  free  :  — 
In  all  the  world  no  refuge  like  that  humble  roof  for  me. 
So  vividly  the  scene  comes  back,  I  seem  to  see  it  all,  — 
The  thickets  where  I  hunted  when  the  nuts  began  to  fall; 
1  ne  hayfield  sweet  in  summer,  and  the  autumn  woods  so  still ; 
The  dotted  pastures  where  'the  herds  went  grazing  at  their  will ; 
The  barn  floor  and  the  husking,  where  the  lantern's  feeble  glare 
Shadowed  forth  the  stanchioned  cattle  with  their  dull-eyed  dreamy  stare. 
What  welcome  always  met  me  as  she  stood  there  in  the  door  ! 
What  faith  that  I  came  burdened  with  a  weight  of  learning's  lore  ! 
What  honor  for  the  college,  dear  old  simple  soul,  was  hers  ! 
The  thought  of  her  beguilement  now  a  saddened  memory  stirs. 
Not  for  myself  alone,  I  knew,  the  tender  feeling  sprang: 
A  son,  well  loved,  —  the  eldest,  —  when  the  nation's  war  cry  rang, 
Went  forth  to  never  more  return  when  freedom's  fight  was  won ; 
And  love  once  given  the  father,  she  now  doubly  gave  his  son. 
Grandmother  in  the  doorway,  now  a  mist  is  in  my  eyes; 
I  cannot  see  you  standing  where  the  road  begins  to  rise. 
'J  he  fields  seem  bare  and  silent,  and  the  hill  is  hard  to  climb ; 
And  hushed  the  voice  that  welcomed  me  at  manhood's  early  prime. 
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By  Howard  A.  Bridgman. 


NEXT  to  the  death  of  Phillips 
Brooks,  the  event  which  stirred 
Boston  religious  circles  most  pro- 
foundly last  winter  was  the  presence  in 
the  city  for  two  months  of  Professor 
Henry  Drummond.  It  was  perhaps  only 
a  coincidence  that  while  the  lamentations 
for  the  dead  bishop  were  still  fresh  and 
universal,  and  almost  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  pulpit  where  he  preached 
and  the  study  where  he  thought,  another 
voice  hardly  second,  to  his  in  the  atten- 
tion which  it  commands  throughout  the 
Christian  world  should  begin  to  utter  its 
message.  Devout  souls  whose  faith  is 
pillared  to  some  extent  on  the  faith  of 
others,  find  it  easy  to  see  in  this  coinci- 
dence another  proof  of  John  Wesley's 
declaration,  "  God  buries  his  workmen, 
but  carries  >  on  his  work."  Certainly, 
were  it  germane  to  this  article,  it  would 
be  easy  as  well  as  interesting  to  institute 
a  comparison  between  these  two  great 
leaders  of  religious  thought,  so  differ- 
ent in  the  spheres  in  which  they  have 
worked,  but  so  alike  in  their  super- 
abounding  vitality,  in  their  splendid  op- 
timism, and  in  their  insistence  on  the 
spiritual  and  ethical  elements  in  religion 
as  over  against  the  artificial  and  the 
dogmatic. 

To  Professor  Drummond,  as  Lowell 
lecturer,  were  accorded  a  welcome  and  a 
hearing  seldom  paralleled,  and  never 
surpassed  in  the  bistory  of  this  famous 
lectureship,  which  has  been  adorned  of 
late  by  such  eminent  men  as  Richard  S. 
Storrs,  John  Fiske,  and  James  Russell 
Lowell.  For  every  one  that  secured  a 
ticket  of  admission  there  were  ten  turned 
disappointed  away.  Clerks  and  shop- 
girls, laboring  people  of  both  sexes,  went 
without  their  supper  in  order  to  secure 
a  favorable  place  in  the  long  line  that 
awaited  the  opening  of  the  doors.  It 
was  a  representative  Boston  audience,  not 
only  in  the  sense  that  it  included  a  large 
proportion  of  the  professional  and  culti- 


vated classes,  but  it  was  also  an  assem- 
blage of  the  best  elements  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  population,  —  students, 
school  teachers,  and  the  thoughtful, 
intelligent  men  and  women  of  our 
churches  of  all  denominations.  In  the 
case  of  most  of  them  the  religious  rather 
than  the  scientific  interest  was  dominant. 
At  the  same  time  there  could  have  been 
few  in  that  crowded  hall  who  could  claim 
a  faith  wholly  undisturbed  by  the  per- 
plexities revealed,  if  not  created,  by  the 
wide  range  and  minute  particularity  of 
investigation  which  so  distinguishes  the 
scholarship  of  to-day.  The  hope  that  the 
Scottish  professor  in  the  elucidation  of 
his  theme,  the  Evolution  of  Man,  would 
clear  away  difficulties  and  dissipate  doubts 
was  undoubtedly  the  magnet  that  drew 
many  of  his  hearers. 

Of  course,  the  merely  curious  went 
away  with  but  a  dim  understanding  of 
what  was  said,  counterbalanced  by  a 
pride  that  they  had  "  heard  Drummond," 
and  could  tell  other  people  so.  Another 
class  of  listeners,  represented  by  the  con- 
ventional deacon  and  Sunday-school  su- 
perintendent, was  not  quite  sure  at  first 
where  the  lecturer  would  bring  up,  sus- 
tained a  few  shocks  to  traditional  ideas, 
but  concluded  as  the  course  went  on  that 
the  man  on  the  platform  was  at  home 
with  the  subjects  he  was  treating,  and 
that  his  ideas  were  worth  thinking  of, 
even  if  it  were  best  to  be  cautious  about 
accepting  them  root  and  branch.  The 
men  and  women  who  shook  their  heads 
most  ominously  were  the  ultra  orthodox 
ones  who  strayed  in  for  a  single  lecture 
and  then  came  no  more.  Unable  to  fol- 
low the  current  of  thought,  and  on  the 
watch  for  obnoxious  phrases,  these  went 
away  trembling  —  some  of  them  sincerely 
enough  —  for  the  foundations  of  revealed 
religion.  One  good  deacon  sadly  re- 
marked to  a  friend  as  they  came  down 
the  stairs  together,  "  I  do  wish  somebody 
would  send  that  man  a  Bible  and  ask  him 
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to  read  it."  But  over  against  the  timid  and 
half-appreciative  members  of  that  great 
audience  are  to  be  placed  the  scores  and 
hundreds  who  by  eager  attention,  kindling 
eye,  and  hearty  applause  testified  that  the 
lecturer  had  "  found "  them ;  and  they 
went  away  to  speak  his  praises  up  and 
down  the  city  streets. 

But  it  was  not  only  on  the  lecture 
platform  that  Professor  Drummond  made 
himself  felt  among  us.  He  was  in  de- 
mand for  every  sort  of  public  occasion 
and  private  gathering.  The  leading  pul- 
pits were  put  at  his  service ;  but  to  all 
proffers  of  this  kind  he  returned  a  cour- 
teous refusal,  since  it  is  his  invariable  rule 
never  to  go  into  a  pulpit  simply  to  preach 
to  the  customary  congregation.  He 
spoke  at  Harvard  and  at  Wellesley,  and 
at  one  or  two  college  dinners  and  rallies 
of  Boys'  Brigades,  in  which  movement  he 
is  deeply  interested ;  and  everywhere 
that  he  did  go,  it  was  the  same  story  of 
thronged  houses  and  open  minds  and 
hearts. 

No  man  coming  to  our  shores  from 
over  the  ocean  could  meet  with  such  a 
reception  as  this  on  the  strength  of  repu- 
tation only.  There  must  be  something 
besides  the  talk  that  is  current  on  men's 
lips  to  explain  a  welcome  which  had  in  it 
the  warmth  of  a  personal  attachment. 
The  secret  was  simple,  and  was  this : 
Two  or  three  years  ago  there  floated 
across  the  Atlantic  a  little  book.  It  came 
to  the  desk  of  the  scholar  and  to  the 
mechanic's  work  bench.  It  lodged  on 
the  news  stands  and  on  the  parlor  table. 
But  a  little  while  after  its  first  appearance 
you  encountered  it  in  some  remote  farm- 
house among  the  hills,  or  on  the  piazza 
of  some  fashionable  hotel  at  Bar  Harbor 
or  Newport.  The  thin  hand  of  the  in- 
valid, propped  up  in  bed,  grasped  it  and 
scanned  its  pages,  and  it  had  a  place  of 
honor  among  the  favorite  volumes  of  the 
college  athlete.  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
Trinitarian  and  Unitarian,  believer  and 
agnostic,  read  it  and  read  it  again.  The 
wide  popularity  of  "Robert  Klsmere " 
was  not  a  circumstance  to  the  reception 
of  "The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World." 
In  its  train  came  similar  little  booklets 
from  the  same  pen,  "The  Perfect  Life," 
"  Pax  Vobiscum,"   "Baxter's   Second  In- 


nings," and,  latest  of  all  and  inferior  to 
none,  "The  City  without  a  Church." 

First  the  book,  and  then  the  man.  It 
was  so  six  years  ago  when  he  first  visited 
this  country.  Then  the  way  had  been  paved 
for  him  by  his  remarkable  book,  "  The 
Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World." 
That  introduced  him  to  scholarly  circles 
in  America.  While  it  was  cast  in  a  popu- 
lar form,  and  had  an  excellent  sale,  the 
region  of  thought  in  which  it  moved  and 
its  size  —  several  times  that  of  any  of  his 
popular  booklets — naturally  limited  its 
circulation,  and  it  went  chiefly  into  the 
libraries  of  ministers  and  other  profes- 
sional men.  "  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the 
World "  was  Drummond's  introduction 
to  the  people ;  since  its  publication  the 
common  people  have  heard  him  gladly, 
and  have  claimed  him  as  their  friend. 

How  either  of  these  epoch-making 
books  came  to  be  written  or  to  be 
spoken,  for  they  were  spoken  before  they 
were  committed  to  type,  is  another  story, 
as  Rudyard  Kipling  would  say.  And  how 
Professor  Drummond  came  to  be  what 
he  is ;  how  he  grew  from  boyhood  to  man- 
hood on  the  other  side  of  the  sea;  how 
he  drew  his  life  blood  from  the  best  stock 
of  bonnie  Scotland  ;  how  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  finest  training  which  his  own 
country  and  Germany  could  provide ; 
how  he  went  to  strange  far-orT  lands,  and 
how  in  the  heart  of  Africa  and  Australia 
his  store  of  knowledge  kept  increasing, 
his  powers  of  observation  grew  more 
keen,  and  his  mental  faculties  were 
brought  into  more  perfect  discipline ; 
how  in  time  he  came  back  to  take  a 
professorship  in  Glasgow  University,  from 
which  point  of  vantage  for  the  last  ten 
years  he  has  wielded  an  influence  which 
cannot  be  measured ;  how  there,  and 
more  particularly  at  Edinburgh,  his  alma 
mater,  he  has  incited  the  students  to 
practical  Christian  endeavors  to  relieve 
the  unfortunate  and  the  fallen ;  how  along 
with  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Dr.  James 
Stalker,  and  other  noble  Scotchmen  of 
to-day  who  are  fired  with  a  love  for  their 
fellow-men,  he  is  taking  the  lead  in  move- 
ments looking  to  the  rectification  and 
purification  of  our  so-called  Christian 
civilization, —  all  this,  too,  is  another  story, 
and  one  which  cannot  be  expanded  here. 
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If  we  analyze  Drummond's  writings, 
and  his  personality  to  discover  the 
sources  of  his  fame  and  his  influence, 
we  are  not  impressed  so  much  by  his 
erudition  or  originality  as  by  his  marvel- 
lous skill  in  gleaning  through  all  the 
departments  of  human  knowledge,  gather- 
ing the  concrete  results,  sifting  the 
greater  from  the  less,  the  permanent 
from  the  transient,  the  essential  from  the 
unessential,  and  preserving  the  fruit  of 
his  toil  in  language  clear,  elegant,  and 
forcible.  He  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
specialist.  It  is  his  business  rather  to 
grasp  the  latest  findings  in  the  broad  field 
of  science,  to  state  them  accurately  and 
intelligibly,  and  put  them  in  their  proper 
place  in  the  vast  scheme  of  truth,  whose 
deepest  principle  is  unity.  It  afforded 
some  quiet  amusement  to  certain  Harvard 
professors  who  watched  the  progress  of 
Professor  Drummond's  Lowell  lectures, 
to  see  him  unfold  the  evolutionary  hypoth- 
esis. The  very  facts  and  theories  which 
they  had  labored  long  to  establish,  and 
for  the  promulgation  of  which  in  the  last 
twenty  years  they  had  suffered  not  a  little 
obloquy,  were  set  forth  by  this  gentle- 
tongued  Scotchman  so  discreetly  and  so 
persuasively,  that  his  orthodox  audience 
not  only  did  not  wince,  but  applauded  to 
the  echo.  The  art  of  clever  statement 
sugar-coats  many  truths  that  would  other- 
wise be  unpalatable  ;  and  Professor  Drum- 
mond  has  few  peers  in  the  ability  with 
which  he  uses  his  mother-tongue.  Cer- 
tain paragraphs  in  his  books  are  a  series 
of  brilliant  epigrams.  Sentences,  here 
and  there,  glow  like  gems.  "  Socrates 
went  about  the  world  asking  questions; 
Christ  went  about  the  world  answering 
questions."  "  It  is  better  to  live  to  be 
eaten  than  never  to  live  at  all."  "  No 
man  has  a  right  to  postpone  his  life  for 
the  sake  of  his  thoughts."  Such  expres- 
sions as  these  —  we  might  quote  several  of 
them  —  do  not  seem  to  be  studied  or 
forced.  They  are  thrown  off  by  his  con- 
structive and  synthetic  mind  like  sparks 
from  the  forge. 

Considering  the  practical  bent  of  Pro- 
fessor Drummond's  thinking,  and  the 
wide  range  of  his  study,  we  should  nat- 
urally expect  to  find  him  where  he  is, 
among  the  middlemen  of  this  age.     He 


is  emphatically  a  reconciler.  Being  such, 
he  is  exposed,  as  all  middlemen  are,  to 
bullets  from  both  camps.  He  who  under- 
takes to  mediate  between  traditional 
views  and  progressive  thought,  to  bring 
truth  out  from  the  cloister  into  the  forum 
and  market  place,  runs  the  risk  of  incur- 
ring the  fine  scorn  of  men  who  spend 
their  lives  over  the  intricacies  of  Greek 
accent  or  the  convolutions  of  an  earth- 
worm. They  are  after  "  truth  for  truth's 
sake,"  never  mind  about  the  poor  devils 
who  haven't  been  to  college.  It  is  the 
modern  version  of  the  Pharisaic  dictum, 
"  The  people  who  know  not  the  law  are 
accursed."  On  the  other  hand,  the  rec- 
onciler is  liable  to  arouse  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  very  persons  whom  he 
would  serve.  They  are  not  quite  sure 
whether  he  can  know  as  much  as  he  does 
and  remain  consistently  in  the  Christian 
Church ;  they  wonder  why  he  should 
want  to  disseminate  all  over  the  country 
these  new-fangled  notions,  which,  so  far 
as  they  can  see,  have  no  bearing  on  the 
salvation  of  the  heathen  world. 

But  criticism  from  either  party  is 
powerless  to  swerve  such  men  as  Drum- 
mond  from  their  chosen  course.  There 
was  a  time  in  his  career  when  he  had 
practically  committed  himself  to  the 
foreign-missionary  service.  The  turn  of 
circumstances  kept  him  at  home.  But 
none  the  less  does  it  seem  as  if  he  were 
now  fulfilling  a  peculiar  mission  to  entire 
Christendom.  What  man  of  our  age 
appreciates  more  keenly  its  peculiar 
religious  problems?  Who  understands 
better  the  needs  and  the  struggles  of  the 
average  Christian  life?  How  accurately 
his  books  diagnose  the  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  situation  which  prevails 
alike,  with  minor  local  differences,  on 
both  sides  of  the  sea.  But  he  does  not 
stand  aloof  as  an  interested  spectator 
merely  as  the  world  creeps  into  the  light 
of  a  better  day.  It  is  his  task  to  conspire 
with  that  increasing  purpose  which  runs 
through  the  ages.  Certain  great  simple 
truths  have  made  themselves  so  plain  to  him 
that  he  would  share  them  with  his  fellow- 
men.  Christianity  as  he  conceives  it, 
Christianity  divested  of  much  of  its  custom- 
ary drapery,  Christianity  brought  into  the 
open  and  demonstrating  its  divine  origin, 
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not  by  a  chain  of  proof-texts,  not  by 
miracles  in  far-off  centuries,  but  what  it 
can  do  and  is  doing  for  the  world  to-day, 
—  this  is  the  substance  of  his  message. 
If  there  is  in  it  anything  novel  or  start- 
ling, it  is  not  his  fault,  but  the  fault  of 
teachers  who  preceded  him,  and  who 
departed  from  the  simplicity  of  Christ. 
Professor  Drummond's  single  aim  has 
been  to  adapt  the  truth  of  the  gospel  to 
the  life  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  almost  presuming  to  advance 
further  into  the  region  of  his  inner  life. 
Yet  one  who  knows  him  cannot  think  of 
him  without  recalling  the  tribute  once 
paid  Lord  Chatham,  that  there  was  some- 
thing finer  in  the  man  than  in  anything 
he  said.  Had  Henry  Drummond  never 
put  pen  to  paper,  he  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  mightily  influence  the  world. 
He  is  a  genuinely  broad  man.  He  will 
not  be  drawn  into  controversy.  His 
sense  of  humor  furnishes  him  an  outlet 
for  what  with  men  not  thus  gifted  would 
take  the  form  of  recrimination.  He  is 
more  tolerant  of  the  conservative  school, 
more  patient  even  with  bigotry,  than 
liberals  are  prone  to  be.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  him  to  give  this  subject  to  a 
young  man  who  once  sought  from  him  a 
theme  on  which  to  write,  "The  Narrow- 
ness of  Breadth."  His  own  breadth  is 
matched  by  a  tender  sympathy  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  a  genuine 
interest  in  every  individual  who  crosses 
his  path.  It  is  so  easy  to  glorify  human- 
ity in  the  abstract,  and  neglect  or  vilify 
it  in  the  concrete.  To  this  accusation, 
sometimes  laid  at  the  door  of  no  less  a 
man  than  Carlyle  himself,  Henry  Drum- 
mond is  not  amenable. 

To  breadth  and  sympathy,  add  vitality, 
and  you  have  named  the   qualities  which 


impress  those  who  touch  Professor  Drum- 
mond's personality.  He  is  a  live  man 
in  the  largest  sense.  Whether  roaming 
about  among  the  natives  of  equatorial 
Africa,  or  participating  in  the  sports  of 
the  college  boys  assembled  on  the  breezy 
slopes  of  Northfield,  or  gracing  a  parlor 
company,  he  is  the  central  figure.  A 
clever  Englishwoman  divides  the  world 
into  two  classes, —  the  people  who  kindle, 
and  the  people  who  don't.  Professor 
Drummond  is  one  of  the  people  who 
kindle.  Contact  with  him  is  like  touch- 
ing the  "more  life  and  better"  for  which 
the  poet  panteth. 

There  was  a  fair  May  Sunday  a  little 
while  ago  when  the  privilege  which  he 
covets  more  than  almost  anything  else 
was  afforded  him.  He  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  address  two  collegiate  audiences 
whose  earnest  and  appreciative  attention 
might  have  inspired  any  man ;  and  dur- 
ing the  day  he  took  by  the  hand  and 
exchanged  words  with  many  of  the 
young  men  and  the  young  women  to 
whom  he  had  brought  his  message  of 
cheer  and  inspiration.  In  other  ways, 
too,  the  day  was  rich  and  memorable  to 
him  in  what  it  yielded  of  nature's  loveli- 
ness and  human  fellowship ;  and,  as  at 
its  close  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  little 
group,  he  exclaimed  suddenly  :  "  Was  it 
only  last  night  that  we  left  Boston  ?  It  seems 
a  week.  Ah,  that  is  the  way  in  which 
we  may  expand  life  !"  For  many  a  man 
and  woman  Henry  Drummond's  evangel 
is  expanding  life,  making  it  large  and 
beautiful,  as  the  soul  learns  to  respond  to 
God  and  to  spend  itself  for  its  brethren, 
interpreting  for  them  gain  and  loss,  and 
joy  and  pain,  and  spurring  them  on  to  lay 
hold  of  that  abundant  life  which  the 
Master  gives  to  all  who  follow  him. 


Henry  Drummond. 

FROM   A   RECENT  PHOTOGRAPH   BY   LAFAYETTE,   GLASGOW. 


NOVA  SCOTIA. 

By  Thomas  F.  Anderson. 


THE  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  whose 
glories  have  been  embalmed  in 
prose  and  verse  by  Longfellow, 
Warner,  and  other  American  writers,  has 
no  sooner  asserted  its  supremacy  as  a 
summer  resting  place  for  wearied  Ameri- 
cans, than  it  comes  to  the  front  as  a  most 
promising  repository  for  some  of  the  idle 
millions  of  New  England  capital ;  so  that 
we  are  confronted  to-day  with  a  section 
of  country  under  a  foreign  flag  that  means 
almost  as  much  to  us,  commercially  and 
socially,  as  one  of  our  own  neighboring 
states.  The  Yankees,  as  the  natives  of 
New  England  are  invariably  known  to  the 
steady-going  people  of  the  land  of  Evan- 
geline, took  their  time  about  finding  out 
just  what  the  province  means  from  the 
picturesque  point  of  view;  but  they  had 
no  sooner  satisfied  themselves  on  that 
.'  ore  than  the  practical  side  of  the  mat- 
ter presented  itself  to  them  also;  and  the 
result  is  that  the  past  few  months  have  wit- 
nessed the  formation  and  chartering  of 
syndicates  and  companies  innumerable, 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  almost 
inexhaustible  coal  and  gold  and  copper 
and  iron  deposits,  in   which  the  country 


revels,  while  still  others  have  taken  in 
hand  the  transportation  and  hotel  busi- 
ness of  the  province,  and  are  bringing 
things  up  to  an  American  standard  as 
rapidly  as  may  be. 

Thus  it  is  that,  while  the  political 
annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United 
States,  much  talked  about  in  these  days, 
has  not  yet  taken  place,  the  commercial 
annexation  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
favored  sections  of  the  Dominion  is  fairly 
under  way.  The  terms  of  the  annexation 
contract  are  mostly  in  favor  of  the  Amer- 
ican party  to  it,  for  the  latter  has  not 
only  gained  possession  of  some  of  the 
most  valuable  resources  of  the  land  of  Jo- 
seph Howe  and  "Sam  Slick,"  but  for  years 
has  enjoyed  the  presence  and  allegiance 
of  a  good  many  thousands  of  the  best  of 
Nova  Scotia's  sons  and  daughters.  These 
latter  are  now  almost  numerous  enough  to 
start  a  new  province  of  their  own  were 
they  so  disposed  ;  they  would  probably 
not  be  so  numerous  had  American  capital 
found  its  way  to  their  native  land  a  decade 
or  two  sooner.  But,  rapid  though  the 
evolution  of  the  country  has  latterly  been 
in  this  respect,   there  is  yet  much   to  be 
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Cliff  near  Digby  Light. 


told,  in  order  that  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land may  be  relieved  of  some  of  their 
ignorance  or  prejudice  concerning  Nova 
Scotia  and  Nova-Scotians,  that  both  may 
stand  out  in  their  true  relation  to  the 
times  and  "the  States."  Thousands  of 
New-Englanders,  in  the  great  stream  of 
summer  tourists  that  has  found  its  way 
thither  during  the  past  few  years,  have 
already  seen  the  charms  of  the  country 
with  their  own  eyes,  and  thousands  more 


Digby   Fishermen. 

will  do  so  in  the  near  future  ;  but  there 
are  still  many  who  cling  to  the  supersti- 
tious belief  that  Nova  Scotia  is  nothing 
more  than  a  barren,  fish-impregnated, 
storm- swept  recruiting  ground  for  the 
Gloucester  fleet,  and   coaling  station   for 


such  transatlantic  steamers  as  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  driven  there.  This  idea 
is  a  rank  injustice  to  one  of  the  finest 
countries  in  the  world.  The  distinguished 
Connecticut  writer,  who,  Columbus-like, 
but  taking  an  easterly  course,  went 
on  a  tour  of  discovery  to  Nova  Scotia 
some  years  ago,  confessed  that  he  never 
before  knew  how  much  water  improved  a 
river  until  he  had  seen  some  in  this  land 
of  high  tides;  but  this  was  not  the  only 
surprising  discovery  he 
made.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  there 
is  not  another  three- 
hundred-mile  stretch  of 
yk  territory    on    this    con- 

jk  tinent  where   finer  pas- 

H  toral  scenery,  more   in- 

teresting history  and 
legend  and  greater  di- 
versity of  population 
and  industry  are  to  be 
found  than  in  the 
country  of  the  Annapolis 
Valley,  of  Bras  d'Or,  ol 
Louisburg  and  Port 
Royal,  of  Glooscap  and 
the  Acadians. 

It  is  a  country  of 
contrasts,  too,  for  in  a  few  hours  you 
change  the  bustle  and  enterprise  of 
Yarmouth  for  the  sleepiness  of  Wey- 
mouth or  Digby,  the  lassitude  of  An- 
napolis for  the  stateliness  of  Kentville, 
and    the    peacefulness    of  YVolfville   and 
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Grand  Pre  for  the  dignified  activity  of 
Halifax,  where  the  people  are  nearer  to 
England  than  is  Glasgow,  —  if  the  con- 
stant touch  with  British  forts  and  ships 
and  British  soldiers  and  flags  counts  for 
anything, —  and  where  it  has  always  been 
an  unwritten  law  that  no  man  must  hurry. 


the  English  squire  or  retired  military 
gentleman  will  be  found  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  landscape  ;  and  everywhere 
that  you  go  will  be  discovered  some  rep- 
resentative of  the  two  colored  races  of 
the  province  —  the  copper-colored  and 
the  black.     There  is  not  much  contrast 


Coxheath  Copper  Mine. 
TEMPORARY  WORKS  AT  SHAFT    NO. 


The  people  themselves  go  by  contrasts 
and  contraries.  Where,  under  the  can- 
opy, could  one  find  such  a  diversified 
congregation  of  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
German,  Dutch,  French,  Indian,  African, 
and  other  nationalities  dwelling  together 
in  such  peace  and  harmony  and  making 
up,  in  the  course  of  natural  assimilation, 
the  typical  Nova-Scotian  —  Bluenose,  if 
you  prefer  to  call  him  by  that  meaningless 
name?  In  Halifax  you  can  find  every 
one  of  these,  either  in  the  original  or 
the  alloyed  state ;  at  Lunenburg  or  Ma- 
hone  Bay  it  will  be  the  Dutch  or  Germans 
who  predominate ;  in  Cape  Breton,  the 
brawny  Scot;  at  Meteghan  or  Clare  or 
Chezzetcook,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
France,  who  do  not,  however,  speak  their 
native  tongue  with  the  Parisian  accent ; 
at  Kentville,  the  Nova    Scotian    type  of 


between  these  two,  however,  for  the  one 
is  lazy  and  the  other  is  shiftless ;  but 
they  add  a  pleasing  bit  of  trimming  to 
the  general  enseitible,  and  render  the 
Nova  Scotian  make-up  just  so  much 
the  more  cosmopolitan. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  is  that  the 
visitor  enjoys  a  constant  change,  not  only 
of  scene,  but  of  faces  and  personal 
characteristics.  A  journey  through  the 
province  could  be  monotonous  only  to  a 
blind  man.  Even  the  blind  man  might 
be  buoyed  up  by  the  incense  of  the 
miles  and  miles  of  apple  blossoms 
through  which  he  could  travel  in  spring, 
or  the  sweet  odor  of  the  fir  or  the  marsh 
land  in  summer. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  bore 
a  hole  in  the  ground  in  any  part  of 
Nova    Scotia    without    striking    mineral 
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richness  o\  some  kind  :  and  similarly  it 
may  be  said  that  no  sportsman  can  take 
a  gun  and  a  rod  to  the  province  without 
having  something -to  show  for  each,  from 
a  quail  to  a  moose  on  the  one  hand,  or  a 
brook  trout  to  a  salmon  on  the  uther. 


in  another  season  or  two  the  fastidious 
New-Englander  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
comforts  and  privileges  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  at  the  numerous  beach  and 
mountain  resorts  of  his  own  section. 
Then    will    Nova    Scotia    be     the    ideal 


Entrance  to  Sydney  Harbor,   from  site  of  Coxheath  Smelting  Works. 


Add  to  this  already  long  catalogue  of 
Nova  Scotia's  possessions  a  few  more 
characteristics,  in  the  way  of  Bay  of 
Fundy  fogs,  forty- foot  tides,  bracing 
breezes,  the  coolest  of  nights  and  the 
balmiest  of  days  in  summer,  and  a  native 
hospitality  to  strangers  that  is  not  ex- 
celled by  any  people  under  the  sun,  and 
you  have  some  sort  of  a  composite  pho- 
tograph of  Nova  Scotia  as  it  really  is, 
and  not  what  some  deluded  people  have 
imagined  it  to  be. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  a  few  drawbacks  ; 
even  a  country  that  has  "Paradise"  on 
its  time-tables  must  fall  short  of  perfec- 
tion. The  most  serious  drawback  just 
now  is  the  absence  of  modern  and  com- 
modious hotels ;  but  if  people  can  go  a 
thousand  miles  to  Florida  and  sleep  for 
nights  at  a  time  on  the  decks  of  crowded 
river  steamers  and  come  back  and  say  they 
had  a  "lovely  time,"  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
limited  hotel  accommodations  of  the  land 
of  Evangeline  without  inveighing  against 
the  country  itself  too  severely.  But  even 
in  this  matter  American  capital  is  coming 
bravely  to  the  rescue  ;  one  of  the  omni- 
present "syndicates"  has  now  in  hand 
.-irningernents  for  erecting  summer  hotels 
in  various  parts  of  the   province,  where 


summer  vacation  land  indeed,  for  there 
are  no  mosquitoes  to  speak  of,  malaria  is  an 
unknown  quantity,  and  hay  fever  vanishes 
when  its  hapless  victim  sets  foot  upon 
this  romantic  soil. 

The  comfort  of  the  railroad  traveller 
has  already  been  provided  for,  for  fast 
modern  trains  are  now  run  on  the  various 
lines;  the  "Flying  Yankee"  of  New 
England  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
"  Flying  Bluenose  "  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
legal  tender  of  the  United  States  is 
accepted  now  in  most  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince at  its  face  value,  whereas  there  used 
to  be  a  substantial  and  decidedly  varied 
discount,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Amer- 
ican sojourner.  The  urchin  to  whom  you 
offer  your  dime  or  "nickel"  for  carrying 
your  valise  at  Digby  will  accept  it  as 
promptly  and  gratefully  as  the  diminutive 
darky  who  stands  on  his  head  for  you 
in  the  South  while  your  train  is  stopping 
"twenty  minutes  for  refreshments." 

Nova  Scotia  must  not  be  understood 
to  be  merely  a  dreamy  patchwork  of  farms 
and  forest,  vale  and  hill,  and  stream  and 
lake.  It  has  a  plenitude  of  all  these, 
but  it  also  has  towns  and  cities  of  no 
mean  proportions,  and  that  means  daily 
newspapers,  and  telegraph  lines,  and 
public  halls  and  theatres,  and  most  of  the 
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other  concomitants  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, not  forgetting  electric  street  railways 
and  free  postal  delivery  and  yacht  clubs. 
In  Halifax  they  actually  have  "  society," 
but  you  get  out  of  range  of  its  influence 
almost  as  quickly  as  you  have  left  the 
city,  and  by  the  time  you  have  reached 
some  of  the  more  remote  parts  of  Cape 
Breton  you  have  nothing  but  your  own. 

The  people  themselves,  as  a  class,  are 
endowed  with  intelligence  of  a  high  order, 
albeit  ofttimes  conspicuously  tempered 
with  conservatism,  while  their  moral  in- 
tegrity is  of  the  most  undoubted  quality. 
How  long  this  will  remain  as  unim- 
peachable as  it  is,  depends  largely  upon 
how  long  the  enterprising  journalists  of 
the  province  continue  to  dish  out  their 
glaring  broadsides  of  murders,  riots, 
and  highway  robberies  in  the  neighboring 
Republic,  which  form  the  major  portion 
of  the  "  news  "  sent  out  to  their  scandalized 
subscribers.  This  has  probably  done 
more  than  anything  else   to  foster   what 


or  the  back  country  of  Vermont.  The 
Halifaxian  and  the  Bostonian  can  meet 
socially  and  commercially  on  a  common 
platform,  and  neither  feel  the  need  of  the 
slightest  embarrassment.  If  Massachu- 
setts has  clever  statesmen  and  brilliant 
writers,  so  has  Nova  Scotia.  Has  it  not 
been  a  Nova-Scotian  who  has  recently 
been  presenting  the  claims  of  Canada 
before  the  august  Behring  Sea  arbitrators 
in  Paris,  and  is  not  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent invited  orators  at  frequent  Boston 
banquets  one  of  the  leading  politicians 
and  journalists  of  the  Mayflower  prov- 
ince? The  essential  difference  is  that 
Massachusetts  has  a  population  of  two 
million  and  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
greatest  and  most  progressive  country 
in  the  world,  while  Nova  Scotia  has  but 
a  paltry  half-million  in  its  18,670  square 
miles,  and  is  cut  off  from  its  natural 
American  connection  by  a  tariff  wall, 
and  from  its  Canadian  one  by  a  melan- 
choly wilderness. 
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prejudice  exists  to-day  against  the  United 
States  in  the  minds  of  these  peaceable 
souls ;  the  fact  that  there  is  really  so  little 
of  this  prejudice,  in  face  of  this  condition 
of  things,  speaks  volumes  for  the  friendly 
feeling  that  the  Nova-Scotians  as  a  body 
entertain  for  the  "Yankee." 

The  people  differ  from  the  native-born 
American  chiefly  in  their  more  deliberate 
way  of  doing  things.  They  have  the 
same  language,  the  same  ideas,  the  same 
general  knowledge,  the  same  business 
acumen  in  modified  form,  and  the  same 
modes  of  living  and  working  and  wor- 
shipping as  have  the  residents  of  Boston 


The  journalists  who  are  politically  bound 
to  the  other  side  of  the  question  will 
stoutly  affirm  to  you  that  there  is  no 
real  annexation  sentiment  in  the  prov- 
ince, and  will  try  to  look  as  if  they  were 
telling  the  gospel  truth,  and  others  will 
conscientiously  tell  the  American  visitor 
that  there  are  only  a  handful  of  annex- 
ationists in  existence,  and  that  these 
hardly  dare  express  their  "disloyal"  senti- 
ments. But  the  American  visitor  cannot 
pass  a  week  in  the  province  without  find- 
ing the  most  undoubted  evidence  that, 
especially  among  the  farming  class,  there 
is  a  most  widespread  feeling  in  favor  of 
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A   Blueberry  Caravan  at  Yarmouth. 


a  union  of  the  two  countries,  and  that 
it  is  a  feeling  they  are  not  backward 
in  expressing. 

There  are  several  ways  of  getting  to 
Nova  Scotia  from  the  metropolis  of  New 
England,  from  whence  one  must  surely 
start  upon  a  vacation  trip  in  order  to 
get  off  in  proper  form,  and  of  course 
each  one  of  them  is  the  "  best,"  accord- 
ing to  the  advertised  opinions  of  the 
respective  transportation  lines.  It  is  pre- 
supposed, however,  that  the  tourist  will 
go    by  water  at  least    a    portion    of   the 
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Low  Tide  at  Windsor. 


way,  else  the  true  romance  of  the  under- 
taking will  be  kicking.  Having  reached 
Nova  Scotia  —  and  he  can  get  to  any  point 
this  side  of  Halifax  in  from  sixteen  to 
twentv-flve   hours  from    Boston  —  he  will 


find  no  lack  of  interesting  novelty  or 
of  routes  to  follow.  If  he  be  a  bicyclist, 
he  will  find  good  roads  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  Yarmouth  and  Kentville  and  Halifax. 
In  Cape  Breton,  where  the  famous  inter- 
ocean  scenery  is  the  chief  attraction,  and 
where  they  talk  Gaelic  and  take  a  dis- 
count off  your  American  money,  it  may 
be  another  matter. 

It  is  in  Cape  Breton  that  most  of  the 
capitalistic  campaigning  against  the  coal 
mines  has  been  going  on  of  late,  in  which 
the  coal  mines  have  capitulated 
as  completely  as  did  the 
famous  fortress  at  Louisburg, 
whose  remains  are  still  to  be 
seen  not  far  from  the  coal  re- 
gion, when  an  earlier  New  Eng- 
land expedition  started  out 
against  it. 

It  is  at  Sydney,  the  quaint 
and  quiet  outpost  of  civilization, 
which  is  reached  after  a  sail  of 
an  afternoon  and  a  night  on 
the  little  lake  steamer,  that  the 
headquarters  of  the  first  and 
largest  of  these  syndicates,  the 
Dominion  Coal  Company,  will 
be  found  ;  and  the  tourist  who 
has  time  to  stop  can  gain  a 
very  instructive  idea  of  how 
the  mining  of  soft  coal  is' conducted  on 
a  large  scale  under  the  ocean,  for  even 
the  bed  of  the  sea  is  invaded  here  by 
the    industrious  miners. 

The  island   of  ('ape   Breton,  which  is 
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separated  from  Nova  Scotia  proper  by 
the  narrow  fifteen-mile  Strait  of  Canso, — 
a  sort  of  natural  Suez  Canal,  and  a  water- 
way of  no  little  importance,  —  is  about  a 


another  syndicate  upon  the  world.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  ink  was  hardly 
dry  upon  the  charter  of  the  first  American 
coal-mining  company,  the  Dominion  Coal 
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hundred  miles  in  extreme  length,  and 
something  like  eighty  miles  in  breadth. 
When  it  gets  a  few  more  hotels  and  a 
little  judicious  advertising,  Cape  Breton 
will  be  one  of  the  most  popular  vacation 
resorts  on  the  continent,  and  with  its 
beautiful  Bras  d'Or  scenery,  its  bracing 
air,  the  quaintness  of  the  people  and 
their  customs,  the  curious  Indian  cele- 
brations at  Chapel  Island  (which  have 
already  been  described  in  this  magazine), 
and  the  unlimited  opportunities  it  offers 
to  the  sportsman,  will  hold  its  popularity 
much  longer  than  many  of  the  so-called 
"  most  popular  resorts "  nearer  home. 
Perhaps  the  American  men  of  money 
realized  this  when  they  decided  to  annex 
the  coal  and  copper  mines  and  go  into 
the  hotel  syndicate  business. 

A  "syndicate"  nowadays  is  the  syno- 
nyme  for  about  all  that  is  good  and  evil, 
and  the  Cape  Breton  fisherman,  who 
invites  a  neighbor  to  join  with  him  in 
building  and  maintaining  of  a  set  of  fish 
flakes,  considers    that    he   has    launched 


Company,  before  a  second  and  a  third 
company  were  projected,  and  these  are 
now  in  full  possession  of  the  finest  coal 
beds  of  the  island,  with  "more  to  follow." 
One  of  them,  the  Boston  and  Nova  Scotia 
Coal  and  Railway  Company,  contemplates 
the  building  of  a  new  sixty-mile  railway 
from  Louisburg  to  a  point  on  the  Strait 
of  Canso,  opposite  the  present  railway 
terminus  on  the  mainland,  supplementing 
the  present  government  road  which  runs 
from  Sydney  and  down  through  the  island 
across  Grand  Narrows  to  about  the  same 
point.  This  will  intersect  a  region  where 
there  is  no  rail  communication  now,  and 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  com- 
pany in  the  way  of  distributing  its  coal 
product.  It  is  not  impossible  that  some 
day  the  great  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
which  now  sends  its  trains  from  Van- 
couver to  Boston  and  Halifax,  may  make 
this  the  final  link  in  its  tremendous 
reach  from  the  Pacific  toward  Europe. 
If  this  should  happen,  Louisburg  would 
be    its    Atlantic    terminus,  from    whence 
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fast  steamships  would  take  up  the  thread 
of  the  journey  and  carry  their  passengers 
to   England   in  an  amazingly  short  time. 

Meanwhile  the.  original  invading  body, 
the  Dominion  Coal  Com- 
pany, is  rapidly  constructing 
a  new  railway  from  Sydney 
to  Louisburg,  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  which,  with  the 
two  other  lines,  will  make 
a  circuit  around  the  eastern 
half  of  the  bisected  island 
and  be  a  great  thing  for 
Cape  Breton.  This  last-men- 
tioned road  will  also  be  of 
service  to  another  important 
Boston  enterprise,  the  Cox- 
heath  copper  mine,  one  of  the 
richest  deposits  of  this  mineral 
in  the  country. 

Up  to  the  present  time, 
coal  alone  of  the  minerals  of 
Cape  Breton  has  furnished 
a  basis  for  mining  operations  that  have 
resulted  in  productive  and  remunerative 
mines  of  any  magnitude.  It  is  gener- 
ally conceded  that  ample  evidences  of 
mineral  wealth  exist,  even  in  the  feeble 
developments  in  numerous  deposits,  prin- 
cipally iron  and  copper,  that  have  been 
discovered  in  various  sections  of  the 
island.  The  government  mining  leases 
covering  the  outcrops  of  these  deposits 
are  generally  owned  by  the  small  mer- 
chants to  whom  the  native  prospectors, 
on  '  whose  land  the  discovery  generally 
is  made,  look  for  the  slight  financial 
aid  needed  to  carry  on  the  first  crude 
surface  development   work.     The   future 


The    intelligent 


merchants 
who    originally    owned    the 
posits    on    the    Coxheath    Hills,    realiz- 
ing the  immense   importance  to  all  their 


of    Sydney, 
copper    de- 
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of  Cape  Hreton  lies  largely  in  the  will- 
ingness of  these  owners  to  dispose  of 
their  claims  on  reasonable  terms  to  those 
who  can  afford  to  risk  ample  develop- 
ment  money  on   the    present    prospects. 


Acadia  College,   Woifville. 

other  interests  of  the  establishment  cf 
smelting  works  on  Sydney  Harbor  in  re- 
lation to  the  coal  interests  of  that  sec- 
tion, transferred  their  mining  areas  to 
enterprising  Boston  parties,  who,  while 
realizing  the  great  possibilities  for  these 
mines,  as  shown  by  the  unusual  amount 
of  surface  work  carried  out  by  the  origi- 
nal owners,  and  appreciating  the  great 
advantages  of  their  proximity  to  the  cheap 
coal  and  the  deep-water  facilities  of  Syd- 
ney Harbor,  have  also  realized  that,  with 
the  steady  decline  in  the  market  price  of 
copper,  a  very  large  development  of  the 
mines  should  precede  any  attempt  to 
make  an  output  for  reduction  or  market- 
ing of  the  output.  The  pres- 
ent owners  of  these  Cox- 
heath and  Argyle  mines  are 
the  Eastern  Development 
_,  Company,  Limited,  a  Nova 
Scotia  corporation  with  head- 
quarters and  stockholders  in 
Boston.  The  company  has 
continued  systematic  surface 
and  underground  develop- 
ments at  intervals  for  several 
years,  and  has  proved  two  veins  of  magni- 
tude, from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  width,  con- 
taining copper  ores,  unusually  free  from 
impurities,  which  will  average  a  per  cent 
of  copper  that  will  be  profitable  to  smelt. 
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Entrance  to  Yarmouth  Harbor. 


The  visitor  to  these  mines  takes  a  team 
at  Sydney  and  rides  up  what  is  known  as 
the  Scotch  Road,  which  crosses  the  spurs 
of  the  Coxheath  Hills,  and  from  which 
charming  views  of  Sydney  Harbor  and 
the  surrounding  hills  and  valleys  can 
be  had ;  ten  miles  bring  one  to  the 
cottage  of  the  hospitable  mining  cap- 
tain, where  one  will  be  received,  es- 
pecially if  he  hails  from  the  "  States," 
with  a  genuine  Yankee  wel- 
come, and  have  a  chance  to 
scramble  over  the  rocks  and 
ravines  to  pick  ore  samples 
from  the  croppings  or  the  ore 
dumps,  and  to  inspect  the 
temporary  mining  plant  con- 
taining the  drilling  machinery. 
If  one  is  extra  venturesome, 
perhaps  he  can  go  below 
ground  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  and  see  the  power  drills 
eating  their  way  into  the  rich 
copper  rock.  From  the  main 
shaft  an  extensive  view  is  had 
of  the  valley  of  the  French 
Vale,  with  the  Boisdale  Hills  in  the 
background ;  and  if  you  care  to  climb 
still  higher  up  the  mountain  to  the 
crest,  where  work  on  the  recently  dis- 
covered cross  vein  is  being  worked  at 
No.  3  shaft,you  will  obtain  a  view  still  more 
extensive.  A  few  years  ago  a  fire  swept 
over  a  large  area  on  top  of  these  Coxheath 
Hills,  and  the  timber  and  brush  have  been 
succeeded  by  generous  crops  of  raspber- 
ries, checkerberries,  and  blueberries  ;  but 
whether  one's  object  be  outlook,  berries, 
or  mineralogy,  one  is  sure  to  be  surprised 
at  the  extent  of  the  company's  work. 

As    one    drives    back    to    Sydney,    he 


should  vary  the  trip  by  seeking  the  shores 
of  the  northwest  arm  of  the  harbor,  taking 
the  road  to  Ball's  Bridge,  which  closely 
follows  the  line  surveyed  for  the  com- 
pany's railroad :  five  miles  bring  one 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  following  the 
shore  for  another  mile  or  so,  one  comes 
to  the  Grantmyre  farm  on  which  the 
company  is  to  locate  its  extensive  smelting 
and  refining  works.  Beyond  the  Grantmyre 


Fishing  on  the  Tusket  Lakes. 

farmhouse  is  a  fine  view  of  the  outlet 
from  Sydney  Harbor  to  old  ocean,  with 
the  town  of  North  Sydney  strung  along 
the  opposite  shore.  The  deep-water 
facilities  at  Grantmyre's  could  not  well 
be  improved  upon. 

Some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  deposits 
controlled  by  the  Dominion  Coal  Company, 
or  "  Whitney  syndicate,"  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  it  covers  a  hundred 
square  miles  in  Cape  Breton  County, 
and  that  if  only  one  half  were  mined, 
there  would  be  a  product  of  600,000,000 
tons,  or  an  average  of  6,000,000  tons 
a   year    for    the    century's    lease.     It   is 
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calculated  that  the  annual  consumption 
of  coal  within  a  hundred-mile  radius 
of  Boston  is  about  5,000,000  tons,  while 
Canada  consumes  2,000,000  tons.  This 
would  make  a  pretty  fair  market  for  both 
this  company  and  the  Boston  and  Nova 
Scotia  Coal  and  Railway  Company,  which 
owns  ten  square  miles  at  Broad  Cove, 
in  Inverness  County,  with  at  least  200,- 
000,000  tons  of  coal  deposit.  The  nom- 
inal head  of  the  first-named  company 
is  Mr.  Henry  M.  Whitney,  the  well- 
known  street-railway  man  of  Boston, 
and  the  head  of  the  other  is  Hon.  John 
W.  Candler,  of  the  same  city.  Several 
local  companies  have  also  been  chartered, 
and  there  are  enormous  bituminous  de- 
posits of  a  somewhat  different  grade 
that  have  for  years  been  worked  at 
Pictou,  Spring  Hill,  and  other  places  in 
Cumberland  and  Pictou  Counties,  on 
the  mainland,  so  that  it  may  be  said 
that  the  coal  resources  of  Nova  Scotia 
are  practically  unlimited.  These  other 
mines  will  doubtless  find  their  way  into 
American  hands  before  long,  and  it  is 
reasonably  certain  that  a  strong  effort 
will  be  made  to  have  Congress  take  off 
the  present  duty  on  Canadian  coal. 
Whether  it  will  succeed  or  not  will 
depend  upon  the  influence  of  the  West- 


ern and  Southern  mine  owners,  who  have 
interests  of  their  own  at  stake. 

Some  rather  unkind  things  have  been 
written  about  the  peo- 
ple of  Cape  Breton. 
They  have  been  called 
ignorant  and  sordid  and 
unenterprising.  The 
Cape-Bretoners     are 
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Old  Church  at  Clementsport. 

naturally  indignant  at  these  strictures ; 
for  while  they  may  be  ignorant  so 
far  as  knowledge  of  the  course  of  stocks 
and  bonds  and  the  silver  question  and 
the  Panama  scandal  go, 
they  are  hospitable  before 
they  are  mercenary,  and 
are  no  longer  unenter- 
prising after  they  emigrate 
to  Boston. 

One  of  the  favorite 
stopping  places  is  Baddeck, 
half-way  up  the  Bras  d'Or, 
which,  besides  its  great 
natural  beauty  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  summer 
home  of  Prof.  A.  Graham 
Bell,  of  telephone  fame, 
and  George  Kennan,  the 
noted  traveller  and  writer, 
lays  claim  to  distinction 
because  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  once  used  it  as 
the  subject  of  a  book. 
The  little  steamer,  after 
sailing  through  a  nocturnal 
fairyland,  all  the  more 
fairy-like    if  it    be    moon- 
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light,  reaches  here  well  into  the 
night,  and  usually  stops  long  enough 
to  allow  such  of  its  passengers  as 
desire  to  take  a  stroll  through  the  de- 
serted streets  of  the  little  town.  They 
always  go  in  search  of  a  certain  curious 
jail  that  Mr.  Warner  and  others  have 
written  about,  but  they  never  find  it ; 
perhaps  they  would  if  it  were  daytime. 
After  retracing  one's  way  through  the 
little  canal  at  St.  Peter's,  and  speculat- 
ing as  to  whether  it  has  been  pur- 
chased by  a  syndicate,  the  mainland  is 
reached  once  more,  and  Halifax. 

In  travelling  through  Nova  Scotia 
you  cannot  go  anywhere  without  go- 
ing to  Halifax.  The  railroad  and 
steamship  companies  have  entered 
into  a  joint  conspiracy  to  this  effect ; 
but  whether  the  scheme  was  originally 
engineered  by  them,  the  Halifax  hotel 
people  or  the  hackmen,  has  never 
been  definitely  ascertained.  It  is  just 
as  well,  for  there  is  much  to  interest 
the  American  tourist  in  the  old  city 
by  the  sea.  It  is  a  sort  of  second 
Quebec,  without  the  latter's  French 
flavor,  and  the  simile  is  carried  out 
in  its  towering  fortress,  its  open-air 
market,  and  its  magnificent  waterway. 
You  can  stand  on  the  ramparts  of  the 
Citadel  and  watch  the  same  great 
ocean  steamer  coming  up  the  harbor 
that  you  may  see  a  few  days  later  from 
the  ramparts  at  Quebec  steaming  up 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Just  now  that 
steamer  is  more  than  likely  to  have  on 
board  several  hundred  immigrants, 
bound  for  the  Canadian  or  American 
Northwest;  for  the  stringent  cholera 
regulations  of  the  United  States  have 
served  to  deflect  a  large  part  of  this 
business  to  Halifax  and  other  Domin- 
ion ports  of  entry. 

For  a  town  that  has  such  a  "  slow 
freight "  reputation,  one  will  find  at 
certain  times  a  wonderful  amount  of 
social  life  in  Halifax ;  more,  per- 
haps, than  of  commercial  life.  In 
summer,  nowadays,  it  is  usually 
crowded  with  American  visitors,  who 
have  come  in  by  steamer  or  train  to 
"  do  "  the  place,  and  you  are  more 
than  likely  to  happen  upon  any  num- 
ber of  friends  at  the  "  Queen  "  or  the 
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"Halifax."       Driving    is    much   indulged 
in.  for  there  are    some  beautiful  drives, 
aside  from  the  primeval  Park  itself,  and 
there  is  a  constant  round  of  band 
concerts,  receptions  on  board  the 
always-present  British  and  foreign 
war  ships,  drills    and    parades   by 
the  red-coated  military,  sports  and 
tournaments  by  cricketers,  firemen, 
and    athletic     associations,    yacht 
races  and  holiday  celebrations  of 
various  kinds.      The  "society"  al- 
ready   referred    to  has   its  private 
clubs,   where   spreads    and   recep- 
tions are    given ;    and    there  is  a 
local  theatre  where  plays  are  pre- 
sented by  visiting  American  com- 
panies, "under  distinguished  pat- 
ronage."    "  Society"  attends  some 
of  these  histrionic  events  in  force, 
at  times,    but    there    are    no    box 
parties,    because     there     are     no 
boxes.     The   Halifaxians    take  an 
intense  pride  in  their  "Gardens"  ; 
and    they    are    quite   justified    in 
doing  so.      There  are  all  sorts  of 
public   institutions   and    places   to 
be  visited,  not  the  least  important 
of    which     is     the     now     famous 
"green  market"  scene  on  Saturday 
morning.     Between    the    good-na- 
tured   Dutch   lady,   who   wants   to     " ■"— — 
sell  you  "a  nice  fat  duck,"  and  the 
insistent  colored  woman  and  once 
noble  red  man  who  are  bound  that  you 
shall    purchase    their    berries   or  baskets, 
the  visitor  has  enough  to  keep  his  mind 
and    tongue    active    while    he   lingers  at 
this  curious  scene. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
friend  in  Halifax,  you  will  be  surprised, 
and  perhaps  embarrassed,  at  the  amount 


of  time  and  attention  he  appears  willing 
to  devote  to  you.  Time  is  no  object, 
and  in  some  cases  a  man  will  cheerfully 
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lock  up  his  store  or  office  in  order  to 
accompany  you  somewhere,  or  identify 
you  at  the  bank. 

Halifax  used  to  be  a  very  important 
shipping  centre,  and  even  now  there  are 
times  when  the  array  of  masts  and  fun- 
nels   along    its    noble    water    front  is  an 
inspiring  one.      Millions  of  dollars  have  in 
times  past  been  made  here  in  commerce, 
particularly    in    the    West    Indian    trade, 
and  some  of  these  millions  are 
still   stowed  carefully  away  in 
banks     and    stockings,    while 
foreign  capital   has  to  do  the 
service  they  ought  to  perform 
in  developing  the  rich  natural 
resources    of     the     province. 
Nova-Scotians    are    conserva- 
tive   in    this    as    in    all    other 
things,  and  are  quite  unwilling 
to  invest  their  money  in  any 
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enterprises  but  those  of  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers.  Gradually  the  shipping  busi- 
ness has  gone  down,  partly  because  of 
the  introduction  of  steam  traffic,  and 
partly  from  other  causes.  The  little  fish- 
dealing  and  vessel-owning  concerns  have 


ing  is  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate 
the  biggest  steamer  afloat,  save,  perhaps, 
a  vessel  of  the  size  of  the  old  "  Great 
Eastern,"  and  an  ordinary-sized  vessel 
looks  like  a  toy  ship  when  imprisoned 
within  its    cavernous  depths.      It   makes 


An  Apple  Orchard  in  the  Annapolis  Valley. 


been  swallowed  by  the  few  big  ones,  and 
the  maritime  glory  of  Halifax  is  not  what 
it  once  was.  Molasses-laden  brigantines 
no  longer  race  back  from  the  same  port, 
three  or  four  at  a  time,  to  see  which  will 
tie  up  to  the  wharf  first,  because  there 
are  seldom  three  or  four  to  sail  together  • 
and  the  bustle  and  activity  at  the  fish 
wharves,  where  the  dried  cod,  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  West-Indians,  is  packed 
in  "drums,"  and  the  waiting  vessels 
loaded  and  unloaded,  is  but  the  apolo- 
getic ghost  of  its  former  self. 

Nevertheless,  Halifax,  from  its  geo- 
graphical situation,  will  always  be  an 
important  harbor,  and  much  of  the  news 
of  ocean  disasters,  of  broken  shafts,  of 
heroic  rescues  and  coast  wrecks  that  has 
for  years  found  its  way  from  there  to  the 
American  papers,  will  continue  to  come 
in  the  same  way,  for  Halifax  means  much 
more  to  the  Atlantic  navigator  than  it 
does  to  the  great  world  on  shore.  In 
this  connection,  one  of  its  most  interest- 
ing features,  the  great  dry  dock,  but  a 
few  years  completed,  must  not  be  over- 
looked.    This  grand  triumph  of  engineer- 


Halifax  all  the  more  a  desirable  haven 
of  refuge  to  the  disabled  mariner. 

Some  of  the  most  dreadful  wrecks  of 
the  century  have  occurred  within  a  few 
hours'  sail  of  the  city  itself,  the  most  nota- 
ble having  been  that  of  the  White  Star 
steamer  "Atlantic,"  which  went  ashore 
near  Sambro  on  April  i,  1871,  sending 
six  hundred  souls  to  a  watery  grave. 
The  coast  hereabouts,  with  its  submerged 
reefs,  and  its  cliffs  of  ironstone  and 
granite,  its  deceptive  currents  and  fogs 
and  gales,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
on  the  continent.  Lighthouses  are  but 
a  poor  protection  to  the  vessels  that  ply 
along  its  shore,  on  account  of  these  far- 
extending  reefs,  and  the  advisability  of 
placing  a  series  of  light-ships  along  the 
coast  is  now  being  discussed. 

Charles  Dickens,  when  he  first  visited 
America  in  1842,  received  a  rather  ex- 
citing introduction  to  this  part  of  the 
coast.  The  steamer  on  which  he  was 
travelling  ran  aground  just  outside  of 
Halifax  Harbor,  in  the  fog,  and  remained 
there  several  hours  before  the  incoming 
tide    released    her.       Dickens    evidently 
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received  a  rather  pleasant 
impression  oi  Halifax  itself 
in  the  seven  hours'  stay 
there,  for  he  reports  that 
•*  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
town  is  cheerful,  thriving, 
and  industrious."  "It  hap- 
pened," writes  the  great 
novelist,  "to  be  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  Legislative 
Council  and  General  As- 
sembly, at  which  ceremonial 
the  forms  observed  on  the 
commencement  of  a  new 
session  of  Parliament  in 
England  were  so  clearly 
copied,  and  so  gravely  pre- 
sented on  a  small  scale,  that 
it  was  like  looking  at  West- 
minster through  the  wrong 
end  of  a  telescope.  The 
governor,  as  her  Majesty's 
representative,  delivered 
what  may  be  called  the 
speech  from  the  throne  : 
he  said  what  he  had  to  say 
manfully  and  well.  The 
military  band  outside  the 
building  struck  up  'God 
save  the  Queen'  with  great 
vigor  before  his  Excellency 
had  quite  finished ;  the 
people  shouted ;  the  ins 
rubbed  their  hands ;  the  outs  shook  their 
heads ;  the  government  party  said  there 
never  was  such  a  good  speech ;  the  op- 
position declared  there  never  was  such 
a  bad  one  ;  the  speaker  and  members  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  withdrew  from 
the  bar  to  say  a  great  deal  among  them- 
selves and  do  a  little  ;  and  in  short  every- 
thing went  on,  and  promised  to  go  on, 
just  as  it  does  at  home  upon  the  like 
occasions." 


Black  Bluenoses. 

About  the  same  thing  has  been  re- 
peated in  every  one  of  the  fifty  years  that 
have  passed  since  this  was  written.  The 
band  plays  the  same  air,  and  the  guns 
thunder  out  in  the  same  way  on  every 
repetition  of  this  highly  important  pro- 
ceeding. The  legislature  meets  in  the 
same  ancient  building,  and  within  its 
gloomy  interior  the  visitor  will  find 
the  offices  of  the  provincial  secretary, 
the    attorney-general,  and   various   other 
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officials  who  uphold  the  dignity  of  the 
province.  In  the  two  officials  partic- 
ularly mentioned,  the  American  will  find 
two  of  the  brightest  of  Nova  Scotia's 
sons,  and  two  of  the  best  known  on  the 
Yankee  side  of  the  line.  Both  are  splen- 
did orators,  and  both  are  masters  of  the 
art  of  politics,  and  have  had  as  much  to 
do  with  the  recent  commercial  renais- 
sance of  Nova  Scotia  as  any  one  within  its 
borders.  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  the  pro- 
vincial secretary  and  premier,  and  Hon. 
J.  W.  Longley,  the  attorney-general  of 
the  province,  are  both  a  credit  to  the 
land  that  gave  them  birth.  They  have 
had  some  illustrious  predecessors,  for 
Halifax  has  either  been  the  birthplace  or 
the  home  of  such  men  as  Hon.  Joseph 
Howe,  the  provincial  Clay  of  politics 
and  Raymond  of  journalism ;  of  Judge 
Thomas  C.  Haliburton,  the  famous  legis- 
lator, jurist,  and  author  of  "The  Clock- 
maker"  ;  of  Sir  Provo  Wallis,  the  hero  of 
the  "Shannon"  and  "Chesapeake"  fight; 
of  Sir  Adams  Archibald  ;  of  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  and  Sir  John  S.  D.  Thompson,  the 
astute  politicians  and  diplomats ;  of  Sir 
William  Fenwick  Williams,  and  Parker  and 
Welsford,  the  heroes  of  the  Crimea ;  of 
Lieut.  William  Stairs,  the  brave  Halifaxian 
who  faced  the  dangers  of  Africa  with  Stan- 
ley, and  finally  succumbed  to  them  ;  and  of 
scores  of  other  lights  that  have  shone  with 
greater  or  less  brilliancy  in  the  political, 
military,  or  judicial  firmaments. 

The  social  and  religious  life  of  the 
middle  class  in  Halifax  presents  an  inter- 
esting study,  though  not,  perhaps,  on 
account  of  anything  particularly  novel  or 
sensational.  All  the  leading  denomina- 
tions are  represented  by  churches,  the 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Episcopal, 
or  Church  of  England,  being  especially 
strong,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
numerous  and  have  two  of  the  finest 
church  edifices  in  the  city.  Sunday  in 
Halifax  means  something,  and  shows  a 
vivid  contrast  to  Sunday  in  some  of 
our  own  communities.  Such  a  thing  as 
an  open  store  is  practically  unknown,  and 
would  be  a  scandal  to  the  neighborhood. 
The  church  services  are  largely  attended  ; 
about  the  only  break  in  the  general 
quiet  is  the  morning  parade  of  the  red- 
coats to  the  Garrison  Chapel,  headed  by 


their  brass  band,  and  arrayed  in  all  the 
glittering  panoply  of  gilt,  and  pipe  clay, 
and  shoeblacking.  The  British  soldier 
is  not  one  of  your  fellows  who  hides  his 
light  under  a  bushel,  and  even  when  he 
goes  to  church  he  makes  that  fact  known 
to  the  world.  When  he  has  entered  the 
church,  after  an  informal  dress  parade  on 
the  lawn,  he  is  gravely  preached  to  by 
the  rector  on  the  vanities  of  the  world, 
joins  in  the  singing  and  chanting  in  a 
bass  voice  that  makes  the  building  quake, 
politely  loans  his  hymn-book  to  a  civilian 
whom  he  may  notice  without  one,  files 
out  of  the  church  like  a  blaze  of  sunlight 
leaving  a  tomb,  goes  through  some  more 
of  the  "  etiquettical  perfunctorisms  "  of 
military  life,  and  marches  off  to  his  bar- 
racks again,  through  the  crowd  of  admir- 
ing citizens  that  has  gathered  for  the 
thousandth  time  to  witness  the  always 
attractive  event. 

And  what  would  Halifax  be  without 
the  soldiers  ?  Some  idea  of  the  calamity 
can  be  gained  from  the  change  that  even 
the  withdrawal  of  part  of  the  original 
force  of  her  Majesty's  servants  has  brought 
about.  The  soldiers  are  half  the  life  of 
the  place ;  without  them  the  town  would 
not  be  Halifax.  They  lend  a  color  and 
picturesqueness  to  the  dingiest  streets, 
and  a  theoretical  activity  to  the  general 
life  of  the  place.  Usually  they  get  along 
fairly  well  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
marry  off  a  goodly  portion  of  the  fair 
sex,  to  leave  them  weeping  on  the  wharf 
when  the  troop-ship  carries  their  regi- 
ment off  to  Bermuda  or  Malta.  At  any 
rate,  the  marching  of  the  soldiers  on 
parade  with  their  excellent  music,  their 
strolling  through  the  streets  with  their 
best  girls  when  off  duty,  and  the  noc- 
turnal tramp  of  the  picket  guard  on  the 
outlook  for  stragglers  and  belligerents 
through  the  back  streets  of  the  town, 
give  to  the  place  a  life  that  is  all  its 
own. 

The  blue  uniformed  British  sailor  from 
the  war  ships  is  another  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  town.  He  is  not  so  self- 
assertive  as  the  soldier,  possibly  from 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  sailor,  and  is  con- 
tent to  confine  his  shore  peregrinations 
to  the  lower  streets  adjoining  the  water 
front  of  the  city.     He  is  quite  well  aware 
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that  he  is  engaged  in  the  highly  im- 
portant duty  of  representing  Britannia 
ruling  the  waves.  He  never  objects  to 
a  little  "  shindy,"  and  it  makes  but  little 
difference  to  him'  whether  this  is  with 
a  soldier  of  his  own  nationality,  or  with 
a  marine  representative  of  some  effete 
contemporary,  or  whether  the  scene  is 
laid  on  the  street  or  in  a  convenient  grog 
shop.  However,  nothing  very  serious  ever 
comes  of  these  little  diversions,  and  if 
it  were  not  for  them  the  Halifax  police 
would  have  an  absolute  sinecure. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  life 
in  Halifax  is  the  weekly  visitation  of 
country  people,  who  come  to  town  from 
places  all  the  way  from  five  to  forty 
miles  away,  with  teams  laden  with  butter, 
eggs,  garden  stuff,  and  almost  invariably 
a  big  churn  of  buttermilk,  for  all  of 
which  they  find  a  ready  sale  from  a  reg- 
ular list  of  customers.  With  the  money 
they  derive  from  this  they  stock  up  with 
provisions,  clothing,  and  other  necessa- 
ries, carefully  eschewing  anything  that 
savors  of  mere  worldly  vanity,  and  depart 
for  their  distant  homes.  Saturday,  which 
is  market  day,  is  the  usual  time  for 
visiting. 

The  colored  people,  who  have  their 
exclusive  settlements — and  nobody  else 
ever  casts  jealous  eyes  at  them  —  at  Pres- 
ton and  Hammond's  Plains,  and  other 
out-of-town  places,  also  come  to  town 
with  birch  brooms,  berries,  herbs  of 
various  miraculous  properties,  and  other 
samples  of  their  peculiar  stock  in  trade, 
and  return  laden  with  cornmeal  and 
molasses,  halibut  head,  soup  banes,  and 
other  delicacies,  not  to  speak  of  the  con- 
tents of  certain  brown  jugs  that  are  often 
responsible  for  making  night  hideous  on 
the  lonely  road  to  the  "darky"  settle- 
ments. Aside  from  the  genuine  African 
variety,  there  is  probably  no  negro  so 
black  as  the  Halifax  one. 

in  similar  manner  the  hardy  fishermen 
from  the  little  coves  down  the  coast 
bring  up  heaping  boatloads  of  mackerel, 
herring,  lobsters,  and  other  fish,  which 
are  retailed  at  the  public  "slip"  at 
prices  that  would  astonish  a  Boston  board- 
ing-house keeper.  Great  loads  of  hay 
are  brought  in  for  sale,  and  a  Saturday 
morning  at  the  market   which  does  not 


find  a  few  cows  and  litters  of  pigs  offered 
to  the  highest  bidder  is  an  exception. 

The  American  plan  of  selling  coal  to 
the  poorer  classes  by  the  basket  finds 
its  counterpart  here  in  the  case  of  the' 
coal  hucksters,  who  go  about  the  streets 
with  wagon-loads  of  the  product  of  the 
syndicates'  mines,  which  they  sell  by  the 
bushel  and  even  by  the  peck.  Their 
monotonous  cry  is  heard  everywhere. 

Among  outdoor  amusements,  base-ball 
has  to  take  a  back  seat  for  cricket,  the 
great  English  game,  which  is  played 
here  with  all  its  transatlantic  accompani- 
ments of  bands  and  crowds.  Polo  is 
another  favorite  sport,  and  the  military 
have  all  sorts  of  athletic  tournaments. 
Nothing  on  this  continent,  however,  is 
quite  so  English  as  the  way  in  which 
the  regimental  officers  play  their  cricket 
matches,  with  band  serenades  between 
each  inning,  and  a  refreshing  cup  of 
tea  from  the  kettle  that  is  being  brewed, 
gypsy  fashion,  in  the  refreshment  marquee. 
There  have  been  some  famous  boat  races 
on  the  harbor  in  times  gone  by,  and 
some  noted  scullers,  such  as  George 
Brown  and  Albert  Hamm,  have  been 
brought  up  in  or  near  Halifax. 

The  Halifaxian  is  always  ready  to  go 
on  a  picnic,  and  there  is  an  embarrass- 
ment of  riches  in  the  way  of  picnic 
resorts.  Scores  of  beautiful  places  are  at 
his  disposal,  at  Bedford  Basin,  the  mag- 
nificent termination  of  the  harbor  ;  the 
lovely  Northwest  Arm,  McNab's  Island, 
Cow  Bay,  and  innumerable  other  beautiful 
spots.  Sunday-school  picnics  are  very 
common,  and  the  happy  children,  in  their 
best  attire,  and  carrying  flags  and  banners, 
march  in  military  form  through  the  streets 
to  the  steamer  that  is  to  convey  them  to 
the  point  of  gathering.  In  the  afternoon 
their  parents  and  uncles  and  aunts  go 
down  and  join  them,  and  all  goes  merry. 

When  the  people  have  nothing  else  to 
do,  they  go  down  to  the  wharf  to  see 
their  friends  and  neighbors  depart  on  the 
steamer  for  Boston.  They  have  been 
doing  this  now  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  have  lost  track  of  the  number  they 
have  "seen  off,"  but,  like  the  Sunday- 
morning  parade  of  the  soldiers,  there 
seems  to  be  a  perennial  fascination  about 
this  that   they  cannot  withstand.      It  is 
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right  here  that  the  beginning  of  the  book 
of  Exodus  has  always  been,  so  far  as 
Halifax  is  concerned.  Nowadays,  how- 
ever, the  people  can  vary  the  monotony 
by  going  down  to  the  same  wharf  to  see 
the  crowd  of  American  tourists  come  in. 
The  city  has  lost  some  of  its  best  blood 
and  brawn  to  "the  States,"  but  it  is  now 
getting  back  a  few  Yankee  dollars  in  re- 
turn. 

But  even  quaint  and  curious  old 
Halifax,  with  its  kindly  bat  conservative 
people  ;  its  tendency  to  bemoan  the  "hard 
times,"  without  making  any  special  effort 
to  make  them  softer ;  its  streets  running 
down  hill ;  its  curious  blending  of  Old  and 
New  World  ideas ;  its  palpable  evidence 
of  British  military  domination  ;  its  glorious 
setting  of  forest  and  water ;  its  indiffer- 
ence to  what  is  going  on  in  the  busy 
world  about  it,  must  be  bidden  farewell ; 
for  Halifax,  after  all,  is  not  Nova  Scotia, 
and  there  are  other  places  that  call  to  the 
tourist. 

You  can  leave  the  capital  city  either  by 
the  front  or  the  rear  door,  as  you  prefer. 
If  by  the  former,  you  can  continue  your 
explorations  along  the  rock-bound  Atlan- 
tic coast,  touching  on  your  way  westward 
such  places  as  Chester,  with  its  alluring 
archipelago  and  reminiscences  of  the 
immortal  William  Kidd,  mariner  and 
freebooter ;  Mahone  Bay  and  Lunenburg, 
where  the  descendants  of  the  early  Ger- 
man settlers  predominate ;  Bridgewater, 
fifteen  miles  up  the  "Rhine  of  Nova 
Scotia,"  alias  the  Lahave  River,  where 
there  is  railway  connection  back  to  the 
Annapolis  Valley  ;  Liverpool,  where  access 
can  be  had  to  the  Molega  gold-mining 
region ;  Shelburne,  where  the  Loyalists 
once  vainly  tried  to  establish  a  capital 
city,  and  sank  a  couple  of  millions  in  the 
enterprise ;  Lockport,  Barrington,  and 
various  other  points  at  which  the  coast- 
ing steamer  stops,  .until  you  finally  get 
around  to  Yarmouth,  by  way  of  the 
Tusket  Islands.  Cape  Sable  Island  is  not 
far  from  Shelburne,  and  it  was  here  that 
our  Scandinavian  friend,  Leif  Ericson,  is 
supposed  to  have  discovered  America 
some  four  hundred  years  before  Colum- 
bus discovered  it,  for  which  his  Boston 
descendants  have  raised  to  him  a  monu- 
ment  that   would   make    his  unsophisti- 


cated   mind   lose    its   balance    could   he 
see  it. 

Lunenburg  is  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous places  in  the  list,  being  largely  inter- 
ested in  shipping  and  fishing  enterprises. 
Near  it  is  located  a  curious  natural  phe- 
nomenon known  as  the  Ovens.  These 
are  several  large  caverns  worn  out  by  the 
tide,  which  are  enshrouded  in  local  super- 
stition and  legend.  The  German  people 
hereabouts  are  noted  for  their  superstition, 
as  well  as  for  encouraging  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  do  field  work,  and  many  a 
hair-raising  tale  of  ghosts  and  pirates  do 
they  spin  to  each  other  as  they  sit  around 
their  old-fashioned  fireplaces.  Probably 
there  is  not  one  old  man  in  all  Lunenburg 
County,  clergymen  excepted,  who  has  not 
at  some  time  in  his  existence  there  dug 
for  a  hidden  pot  of  gold  on  some  dark 
night,  and  found  it,  only  to  have  it  dis- 
appear forever  because  of  breaking  the 
"spell"  by  dropping  some  unconscious 
remark.  Just  now  there  is  a  tension  of 
relations  between  Lunenburg  and  its  near 
neighbor,  Bridgewater,  which  places  that 
between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  quite  in 
the  shade.  The  trouble  has  all  been  over 
the  location  of  the  county  seat,  and 
actual  warfare  has  only  been  avoided  by 
the  issuing  of  a  Solomon-like  decree  that 
each  town  shall  have  a  court  sitting. 

The  mining  of  gold  in  Nova  Scotia 
dates  back  some  thirty  years,  and  during 
that  time  a  large  amount  has  been  added 
to  the  world's  product  from  the  score  or 
so  of  mines  in  the  province.  A  very 
good  idea  of  the  operation  can  be  had  at 
Molega,  located  near  the  picturesque 
Liverpool  lakes,  where  there  are  some 
very  rich  veins  and  a  number  of  mills. 
One  of  these  —  the  Molega — is  run  by 
provincial  capital,  but  most  of  the  others  in 
the  province  are  owned  by  American 
or  British  syndicates.  The  gold  is  of  a 
very  excellent  quality,  but  up  to  a  recent 
date  it  has  not  been  mined  in  the  most 
economical  manner. 

A  certain  Nova  Scotia  lady  in  Boston 
was  once  heard  to  remark,  at  a  gathering 
there,  that  she  did  not  know  many  Nova- 
Scotians,  as  she  had  always  lived  in 
Halifax.  If  one  leaves  Halifax  by  its 
back  door,  another  phase  of  Nova 
Scotian    life  will  be   met  with.      If  he  is 
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bound  for  the  neighboring  province  of 
New  Brunswick,  whose  metropolis,  St. 
John,  and  the  capital  city  he  is  just  leav- 
ing also  get  along  on  the  Chicago  and 
St  Louis  plan,  he  will  come,  in  course  of 
time,  to  Amherst,  where  the  much  talked 
of  fifteen-mile  ship  railway  between  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Strait  of  North- 
umberland is  being  constructed.  This  is 
the  first  of  its  kind,  and  has  been  under 
way  for  several  years,  financial  difficulties 
having  retarded  it.  It  is  being  con- 
structed by  English  capital  instead  of- 
American ;  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
completed  long  ago.  It  looks  now  as  if 
it  might  utterly  fail. 

It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the 
visitor  will  be  turning  his  steps  toward  the 
land  of  Evangeline  and  the  Annapolis 
Valley,  to  revel  in  the  beauties  and 
memories  of  Grand  Pre,  that  mystic 
neighborhood  that  has  been  so  much 
written  about,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  sections  of  the  province.  Nothing 
can  be  more  inspiring  than  a  drive 
through  the  lovely  Gasperaux  Valley  or 
the  breezy  Grand  Pre,  alike  redolent  with 
memories  of  Evangeline  and  the  exiled 
Acadians ;  and  to  ramble  about  here  look- 
ing at  the  old-time  dikes,  the  willows, 
apple-trees,  mounds,  and  other  relics  of 
the  French  occupation,  admiring  the 
grandeur  of  Cape  Blomidon  and  the 
beauty  of  the  sunsets,  and  studying  the 
simple  life  of  the  country  people,  is  indeed 
a  delightful  way  of  spending  a  vacation. 

Pretty  Wolfville,  with  Acadia  College, 
recalls  the  adjoining  town  of  Windsor, 
with  King's  College,  the  oldest  in  the 
province.  Here  is  also  the  former  resi- 
dence of  "  Sam  Slick."  Novia  Scotia  has 
her  poets  as  well  as  politicians,  and  among 
the  brightest  and  best  known  of  these  is 
Prof.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  of  King's. 

From  Kentville  you  drive  through  the 
Garden  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  broad  and 
beauteous  Cornwallis  Valley ;  and  from  the 
crest  of  the  North  Mountain,  at  "  Look 
Off,"  you  indeed  look  off  upon  a  wide- 
spreading  scene  of  fertility  and  beauty 
that  will  anchor  yon  to  the  spot  for  hours. 
Blomidon  itself  is  near  by,  with  its  wealth 
of  mineral  and  geological  specimens, 
and  a  hundred  miles  of  pastoral  scenery 
are  spread  out  before  you. 


Annapolis  is  another  important  stop- 
ping place,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  for 
what  is  to  be  seen  there,  unless  it  be  an 
inviting  dinner-table  at  the  railroad  cafe, 
as  for  what  one  is  provoked  to  think 
about ;  for  Annapolis  is  remarkable  more 
for  what  it  has  been  than  what  it  is. 
There  are,  however,  some  wonderfully 
pretty  spots  on  its  outskirts.  Annapolis 
was  founded  in  1604  by  the  French, 
abandoned  soon  after,  and  re-established 
in  1 6 13,  being  known  as  Annapolis  Royal. 
In  1613  it  was  destroyed  by  Argall,  the 
English  pirate,  and  was  afterwards  settled 
by  a  colony  of  Scotchmen,  only  to  be 
again  given  up  in  161 8.  In  1634  it  was 
once  more  in  the  possession  of  the 
French,  who  were  trying  to  possess  every- 
thing about  that  time;  but  in  1654  the 
English  again  secured  possession,  only  to 
be  succeeded  by  a  band  of  pirates  in 
1684.  The  English  regained  it  in  1690, 
the  French  ten  years  later,  and  the 
English  once  more  ten  years  later  still. 
A  year  after  this,  in  1 7 1 1 ,  occurred  the 
terrible  massacre  of  Bloody  Brook,  twelve 
miles  up  the  river,  when  eighty  New- 
Englanders  from  the  garrison  were  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  French  and  Indians,  and 
the  old  fortress,  whose  remains,  with  the 
ancient  magazine,  are  still  there,  was 
captured  by  the  foe.  Since  that  time 
the  old  place  has  been  mostly  in  English 
control,  until  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
American  tourist  five  or  six  years  ago. 

The  Annapolis  Basin  is  always  enchant- 
ing, whatever  its  mood,  and  a  sail  of 
twenty  miles  across  it,  or  a  similar  rail- 
way journey  around  it,  brings  one  event- 
ually to  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
attractive  watering  places  in  the  province 
—  Digby.  Here,  in  the  whilom  home  of 
the  famous  "Digby  chicken,"  and  the  scene 
of  some  of  the  most  exciting  incidents  in 
the  international  fisheries  imbroglio,  the 
vacation  tourist  will  be  sure  to .  find  all 
that  his  heart  yearns  for,  if  freedom  from 
business  excitement,  bracing  air,  and 
unlimited  opportunities  for  boating,  bath- 
ing, fishing,  picnicking,  riding,  and  bicy- 
cling count  for  anything.  The  famous 
"Gap,"  through  which  the' tide  rushes  in 
from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  with  alarming 
velocity,  the  lighthouse  and  the  cliffs, 
Acacia  Valley,  Bear  River,  and  the  poetic 
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Basin  itself  are  a  few  of  the  surrounding 
features  of  interest.  The  one  thing  which 
Digby  lacks  is  a  large  .summer  hotel  to 
supplement  the  numerous  small  ones  that 
already  exist.  One  would  hardly  believe, 
who  did  not  know  it,  that  Digby  is  only 
twenty  hours  from  Boston. 

Unlike  Annapolis,  which  is  the  St. 
Augustine  of  Nova  Scotia,  Digby  has  no 
special  history.  It  was  settled  by  the 
Loyalists,  who  evidently  knew  a  good 
thing  when  they  saw  it.  To-day  it  is 
variously  known  as  "  Digby  the  Delight- 
ful," "The  Bar  Harbor  of  Nova  Scotia," 
"The  Acadian  Newport"  [sans  the 
"society"  and  the  millions).  Anything 
that  is  pleasant  will  do  to  designate  it  by. 

Next  in  the  order  of  succession,  as  the 
course  trends  Boston-ward  again,  is  Yar- 
mouth. Yarmouth,  that  western  outpost 
of  Acadian  civilization,  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, for  it  is  not  "the  most  American 
of  all  provincial  towns,"  where  American 
money  and  American  ideas  go  at  par. 
Yarmouth,  with  its  quiet  yet  businesslike 
way  of  doing  things,  its  wideawake  and 
friendly  people,  who  own  140,000  tons  of 
shipping;  its  beautiful  private  gardens, 
and  English  hedges  of  hawthorn ;  its 
magnificent  drives,  and  its  bracing  Bay 
of  Fundy  atmosphere,  is  too  good  a  place 
to  be  dismissed  with  a  few  lines,  as  must 
needs  be  here.  It  is  reached  by  rail  in 
two  hours  from  Digby,  the  route  lying 
through  the  famous  French  communities 
of  Clare  and  Meteghan,  where  dwell  the 
last  descendants  of  the  ancient  Acadians 
of  Evangeline's  time,  in  almost  their 
primitive  state,  wresting  a  dearly  earned 
living  from  the  forest  and  sea  as  of  yore. 

Yarmouth  has  been  called  by  one  re- 
cent writer  "mildly  picturesque  when 
the  tide  is  in."  It  certainly  lays  no 
claim  to  being  wildly  picturesque,  except, 


perhaps,  when  the  Atlantic  storms  beat 
upon  its  rocky  breastworks.  As  to  the 
tide,  it  comes  and  goes  as  tides  will ;  and 
those  who  do  not  like  the  aspect  of 
things  when  it  is  out  can  take  a  drive  to 
such  delightful  retreats  as  Port  Maitland, 
with  its  shiny  beach,  or  Tusket,  with  its 
unrivalled  facilities  for  picnic  and  fishing 
parties,  and  stay  there  till  the  tide  comes 
in  again. 

There  is  money  in  Yarmouth  too,  and 
its  general  aspect,  coupled  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  of  its  leading  men, 
goes  far  to  prove  that  fact.  Most  of  the 
money  has  been  made  in  shipping  ven- 
tures, and  some  is  invested  in  railroads 
and  steamers  and  gold  mines  and  the 
always  growing  lobster  industry.  There 
will  soon  be  in  course  of  construction  a 
narrow-gauge  railroad  from  Yarmouth  to 
Lockport,  on  the  southwestern  shore  of 
the  province,  a  distance  of  ninety-one 
miles,  which  will  have  an  important  effect 
in  opening  up  that  section  of  the  country 
to  tourists. 

Yarmouth  makes  a  fitting  beginning  or 
ending  of  a  Nova  Scotian  trip,  as  one 
prefers,  being  but  sixteen  hours  distant 
from  Boston  by  the  Yarmouth  line  of 
steamers. 

As  to  the  province  as  a  whole,  when 
such  a  trip  has  been  concluded,  the 
verdict  of  all  reasonable  persons  must 
be  that  the  claims  set  forth  by  its  own 
industrious  and  law-abiding  inhabitants, 
and  the  fifty  thousand  or  more  of  its 
natives  who  have  found  a  new  and  more 
active  home  and  citizenship  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, are  not  at  all  overdrawn. 
These  same  reasonable  persons  must 
also  admit  that  the  American  capitalists 
knew  what  they  were  about  when  they 
sent  their  money  and  their  skilled  rep- 
resentatives to  its  hospitable  shores. 


DEED   OF  MOUNT  CHOCORUA. 

(Recorded  in  Carroll  County  (N.  H.)  Registry  of  Deeds, 
Book  4Q,page  i6y.) 

KNOW  all  men,  Lords,  esquires,  and  peasants, 
And  know  all  ivomen  by  these  presents,  — 
In  short,  let  all  creation  know, 
That  I,  Bill  Fox  of  Woliboro, 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  County  Carroll, 
A  yeoman  bald  unused  to  hair  oil, 
In  duplicate  consideration 
Of  good  will  towards  my  blood  relation, 
And  two  Bears'  feet  most  oleaginous 
(Ungrateful  let  no  man  imagine  us,) 
To  me  in  hand  before  enditing, 
Or  ever  thought  of,  was  this  writing 
(And  which  I,  bound  for  land  o'  Canaan, 
Will  daily  rub  upon  my  cranium), 
Delivered  by  one  Witt  De  Carter, 
A  true  descended  Son  of  Sparta, 
And  ward  ad  litem  of  old  Nimrod 
The  Tutelar  saint  of  gun  and  ramrod,  — 
Of  Ossipee  in  State  aforesaid, 
And  county  ditto  (be  no  more  said 
Of  that  venue  for  tattlers  gossipy, 
Enough  will  tell  of  "  righteous  "  Ossipee  !)  — 
Do  thus  remise,  release,  and  quitclaim, 
Nor  to  myself  henceforth  one  whit  claim, 
So  long  as  I  am  reckoned  vital, 
To  said  De  Witt  all  right  and  title 
Which  I  or  my  male  tail  descendant, 
In  gross  in  common  and  appendant, 
Can  claim  or  hope  to  claim  or  covet, 
While  glitters  gold  and  misers  love  it, 
In  and  unto  a  certain  parcel 
Or  piece  of  land  (don't  deem  it  farce  all) 
In  Sam's  dominions  situated, 
Containing,  as  'twas  estimated 
By  actual  measurement  and  survey 
Of  engineers  (now  dead  with  scurvy), 
Five  million  acres  nine  square  perches, 
Besides  the  Intervale  of  Birches, 
Including  mountains,  hills,  and  hollows, 
And  bounded  and  described  as  follows, 
To  witt :  Begin  at  Whiteface  Schoolhouse, 
And  running  tow'rds  McGaffey's  tool-house, 
Thence  where  two  highways  fork  and  spangle, 
Jog  off  upon  the  sin'ster  angle 
To  Dave  Rowe's  cabin  hospitable, 
Thence  where  the  d 1  you  are  able, 
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Keeping  in  close  perambulation 
Within  the  metes  of  Yankee  nation, — 
Remembering,  when  at  last  you've  done  it, 
To  leave  off  at  the  bounds  begun  at : 
Hereby  both  meaning  and  intending 
(That  litigation  it  mayn't  end  in) 
The  said  grantee  shall  be  invested 
With  all  Chocorua  granite  crested, 
Whereon  grim  Bruin  growls  in  glory, 
From  verdant  base  to  summit  hoary, — 
To  have  and  hold  the  same  forever, 
Provided  he  be  longest  liver, 
To  him,  his  heirs,  assigns,  successors,  — 
A  chain  of  undisturbed  possessors, — 
With  each  appurtenance  and  privilege 
Thereto  belonging — in  a  civil  age. 
And  I  do  covenant  with  said  Carter, 
While  earth  is  land  and  two  thirds  water, 
And  I  am  spared  by  rueful  Nemesis 
To  warrant  and  defend  the  premises, 
To  him  and  his  from  parchment  blunder, 
And  scamps  unborn  me  claiming  under ; 
But  not  to  warrant  and  defend  'em 
When  Ursa  Majors  seek  to  rend  'em, 
But  rightful  lords  and  lawless  squatters 
For  title  then  to  trust  their  trotters. 
In  witness  whereof,  super  Vellum, 
I  set  my  manum  et  sigillum. 
Year  eighteen  hundred  six  and  sixty, 
September  third,  O  Deed,  I  fixed  ye,  — 
May  Sirius  ne'er  in  wrath  o'erwhehn  us  : 
Subscripsi. 


VULPUS   GULIELMUS.  j    SEAL.  | 


Acknowledgment  et  ceterarum     \ 
Justitice  et  pacisque  quarum.        J 

Received  Sept.  22d,  1866,  examined  by 

Loammi  Hardy,  Recorder. 


A  true  Copy  of  Record,  Attest 

James  O.  Gerry,  Register  of  Deeds, 
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I.     POLITICAL   OPTIMISM. 


By  I.  W.  Howerth. 


A  MAN  who  proposes  to  engage  in 
active  life  has  not  time  before  set- 
ting to  work  to  sit  down  and  work 
out  a  theory  of  the  universe.  Whether  this 
world  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  or 
the  worst,  he* has  not  time  to  discover. 
He  must  accept  it  as  he  finds  it.  And 
yet,  the  positive  value  of  his  life  to  the 
world  will  depend  largely  on  what  he 
thinks  of  it.  If  he  believes  it  is  hope- 
lessly bad,  he  is  not  likely  to  strive  to 
make  it  better.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  thinks  that  "whatever  is,  is  right,"  he  is 
just  as  likely  to  fall  into  easy-going  inac- 
tivity. The  best  creed  which  he  can  form  is 
that  which  will  render  him  of  most  use  to 
the  world.  Such  a  creed,  whatever  else 
it  may  contain,  must  embody  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  imperfection  of  the  present 
order,  and  a  belief  that  it  can  be  reme- 
died ;  for  these  things  are  essential  to  an 
active,  unselfish  life.  The  man,  then,  who 
expects  to  be  of  any  real  use  in  the  world 
must  hold  to  some  form  of  optimism. 

If  this  is  true,  it  is  plain  that  the  atti- 
tude of  a  man  towards  politics,  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  the  state,  should 
be  an  attitude  of  hope.  Without  faith  in 
our  country's  future,  a-  man  will  never 
enter  unselfishly  into  active  participation 
in  public  affairs.  He  must  believe  that 
the  great  problems  of  politics  will  be 
solved,  that  evils  will  disappear,  that 
however  unpromising  our  present  polit- 
ical  condition  may  be,  it  is  tending 
toward  something  better.  Faith  in  our  po- 
litical  evolution,  the  belief  that  in  our 
politics  the  superlative  of  the  present  is 
the  positive  of  the  future,  that  is  what 
.  American  should  have;  and  that 
is  what  I  mean  by  political  optimism. 

How  to  obtain  this  confidence  is  a 
question  which  many  find  difficult  to 
solve.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  out  of 
the  present  political  corruption  anything 
but  evil  can   come.     The  decalogue  and 


the  moral  law  have  been  ruled  out. 
Many  good  men  have  given  up  the  fight 
in  disgust  or  despair.  Selfishness  and 
servility  control  the  field.  Is  it  possible, 
amid  all  this  corruption  and  apathy,  to 
find  any  solid  basis  for  political  opti- 
mism? There  is  a  class  of  persons,  to  be 
sure,  who  are  hopeful  by  nature.  They 
have  a  talent  for  faith.  Their  optimism 
is  not  a  creed,  but  a  temperament.  For 
them  no  particular  basis  is  required. 
Most  men,  however,  for  sanguine  views, 
demand  some  foundation  in  reason.  Let 
us  see  if  this  can  be  found. 

One  naturally  turns  first  to  the  so- 
called  law  of  progress.  Comparing  the 
present  with  the  past,  many  profess  to  see 
a  steady  advance,  not  only  in  material 
prosperity,  but  also  in  political  welfare. 
A  few  centuries  ago  political  liberty  was 
a  thing  unknown.  Now  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man  are  asserted  everywhere, 
especially  in  our  own  country.  On  these 
facts  they  build  their  hope.  Our  political 
condition  will  improve,  they  say,  because 
•man  is  progress.     Progress  is 

"  Man's  distinctive  work  alone; 
Not  God's,  and  not  the  beasts'; 

God  is,  they  are; 
Man  partly  is,  and  partly  hopes  to  be." 

This  doctrine  may  or  may  not  be  true, 
but  to  a  man  familiar  with  history  an  ad- 
vance during  a  period  of  a  few  hundred 
years  is  not  sufficient  grounds  for  opti- 
mism. He  remembers  the  rise  and  the 
fall  of  nations,  and  finds  in  our  own 
country  many  of  the  conditions  which 
accompanied  the  decline  of  others. 
"May  we  not,"  he  asks,  —  "  may  we  not  be 
nearing  the  end  of  our  period  of  advance- 
ment? Do  not  the  signs  indicate  that 
we  are  already  beginning  a  period  of 
retrogression?"  To  these  questions  he 
finds  no  negative  answer.  Progress  fur- 
nishes him  no  assurance  in  regard  to  our 
political  future. 
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The  same  difficulty  confronts  him  if  he 
turns  to  the  broader  ground  of  evolution. 
If,  with  Spencer,  he  concludes  that  "  the 
processes  which  have  brought  things  to 
their  present  stage  are  still  going  on,  not 
with  a  decreasing  rapidity,  indicating  ap- 
proach to  cessation,  but  with  an  increasing 
rapidity  that  implies  long  continuance 
and  numerous  transformations,"  he  yet 
sees  that  evolution  is  fed  by  death,  and 
fears  that  the  next  political  sacrifice  will 
be  our  own  country.  The  only  thing  that 
evolution  can  do  is  to  induce  him  faintly 
to  "  trust  the  larger  hope."  Of  the  im- 
mediate future  he  can  only  say  :  — 

"  Behold  we  know  not  anything : 
I  can  but  trust  that  good  will  fall 
At  last —  far  off —  at  last  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring." 

Even  if  evolution  could  furnish  a  basis 
for  political  optimism,  few  have  time  to 
find  it.  For  most  men  arrive  at  a  creed 
without  much  mental  effort.  They  seek  a 
short  cut  to  their  philosophy.  On  coming 
into  the  world  of  active  life  they  make  up 
their  minds  by  what  is  before  them. 

Now  there  are  two  classes  of  facts 
which  appeal  to  every  man.  His  phi- 
losophy will  depend  much  upon  which 
class  he  sees  with  greater  distinctness. 
On  the  one  hand  are  material  prosperity, 
the  extension  of  education,  liberty,  toler- 
ance, womanhood  elevated,  and  child- 
hood surrounded  by  tenderness.  These 
facts  fill  the  minds  of  some  with  rose- 
tinted,  Fourth-of-July  optimism,  and  in 
consequence  they  do  little  to  better  our 
political  condition.  They  fulfil  their 
idea  of  political  service  by  a  campaign 
speech,  a  patriotic  song,  or  by  marching 
in  a  torchlight  procession. 

That  is  one  view.  On  the  other  hand 
are  ignorance,  poverty,  brutality,  beggary, 
ruin,  starvation,  and  despair.  These  are 
likely  to  make  a  man  doubt  whether 
moral  progress  is  keeping  pace  with  ma- 
terial advancement.  He  may  see,  too, 
the  rich  confronting  the  poor,  labor 
against  capital,  Protestant  against  Catho- 
lic, the  saloon  against  everything,  politi- 
cal parties  in  the  hands  of  the  morally 
unfit,  great  political  problems  to  be 
solved,  and  by  whom  ?  By  selfish  politi- 
cians whose   chief  care   is   to   find   high 


position  for  a  low  order  of  intelligence, 
men  whose  statesmanship  consists  in 
knowing  how  to  get  rid  of  a  surplus. 
These  facts  may  well  make  a  man  de- 
spair of  our  ability  to  cope  with  existing 
evils.  But  both  these  views  are  one- 
sided and  therefore  false  ;  and  both  are 
equally  worthless  so  far  as  the.  transforma- 
tion of  our  politics  and  the  future  welfare 
of  our  country  are  concerned. 

There  is  one  other  source  of  optimism 
of  which  I  shall  speak,  and  that  is  the 
belief  that  "in  the  microcosm  of  civilized 
communities  events  are  supernaturally 
ordered,  not  only  for  the  human  race  at 
large,  but  also  for  the  immediate  good  of 
individual  nations."  This  is  a  comfort- 
able doctrine,  but  it  is  not  conducive  to 
individual  effort.  If  a  man  believes  that 
in  some  inscrutable  way  Providence  is 
going  to  take  care  of  this  country,  he  is 
likely  to  let  it  do  so.  But  Providence 
will  do  little  for  a  man  or  a  country  that 
expects  Providence  to  do  it  all.  From 
the  fact,  then,  that  this  belief  leads  to 
selfish  indolence,  it  must  be  rejected. 

Now,  if  a  sufficient  basis  for  political 
optimism  cannot  be  found  in  progress, 
evolution,  the  present  condition  or  divine 
interference,  where  is  there  any  hope  for 
our  future?  It  cannot  be  in  legislation, 
for  legislation  is  only  the  ratchet  on  the 
wheel  of  progress.  But  there  is  a  foun- 
dation. There  is  a  basis  for  hope.  It 
lies  in  individual  effort.  A  man  has  a 
basis  for  political  optimism  as  soon  as  he 
begins  to  work  for  political  purification. 
Just  as  he  believes  that  his  own  affairs 
will  turn  out  well  because  he  puts  into 
them  earnest  and  intelligent  effort,  so  may 
he  believe  that  politics,  the  management 
of  the  nation's  affairs,  are  growing  better 
because  he  is  carrying  good  into  them. 
To  be  sure,  he  is  told  that  if  he  goes  into 
politics  and  keeps  the  approval  of  his  own 
conscience,  his  adversaries  will  get  about 
everything  else.  But  what  is  "  everything 
else"  in  comparison  with  honor?  And 
besides,  a  man  should  go  into  politics  to 
give,  not  to  get  something.  He  who  does 
so,  and  he  only,  will  have  a  rational  basis 
for  political  optimism. 

Here,  then,  is  an  optimism  that  can  be 
obtained  by  all,  for  it  is  founded,  not  so 
much  on   thought  as  on  action,  not  on 
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theory  but  on  work.  Our  social  and 
political  condition  needs  men  who  will 
not  simply  say,  — 

u  Oh  vet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill," 

but  men  who  with  all  the  energy  of  a 


determined  purpose  will  declare  that  good 
shall  be  the  final  goal  of  ill.  Individual 
effort  guided  by  true  ideas  of  the  ethical 
principles  of  life,  that  is  our  only  hope. 
Faith  accompanied  by  works,  that  is  the 
only  true  political  optimism. 


II.      A  WORD    ABOUT   THE    CAUCUS. 


By   Frederick    W.  Dallinger. 


DURING  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Revolution,  the  caucus, 
or  primary  meeting  (which  is  the 
only  sense  in  which  I  shall  use  the  word), 
reached  a  state  of  development  which  a 
hundred  years  has  not  materially  changed. 
In  Boston,  where  both  the  word  and  the 
institution  originated,  there  were  at  that 
time  three  principal  caucuses  of  the 
patriot  party,  —  the  North  End  caucus,  the 
South  End  caucus,  and  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict caucus.  These  caucuses,  to  be 
sure,  differed  from  our  caucuses  to-day  in 
that  their  meetings  were  usually  secret. 
But  the  reason  for  this  was  the  obvious 
necessity  of  admitting  to  the  meetings 
only  those  who  were  known  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  patriot  party.  The 
secrecy  of  the  meeting  was  therefore 
simply  another  means  of  securing  the 
same  end  which  we  now  seek  to  secure 
by  the  party  check  list  and  the  challeng- 
ing of  doubtful  voters  ;  viz.,  the  exclusion 
from  the  caucus  of  members  of  the  oppo- 
site party.  A  study  of  contemporary 
writers  shows  that,  with  this  slight  ex- 
ception, the  caucuses  held  in  Boston  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  were  gov- 
erned by  the  same  mode  of  procedure 
as  our  caucuses  to-day,  and  performed 
the  same  functions.  For  example,  John 
Adams,  in  writing  of  one  which  he 
attended  in  t 7 6 3 ,  says  in  his  diary: 
"There  they  choose  a  moderator  who 
puts  questions  to  the  vote  regularly;  and 
selectmen,  assessors,  collectors,  wardens, 
firewards,  and  representatives  are  regu- 
larly chosen  before  they  are  chosen  in 
the  town." 


In  short,  the  caucus  was  then,  as  it 
is  now,  except  in  certain  of  our  large 
cities  where  it  has  been  perverted,  simply 
a  "town  meeting"  of  the  voters  of  a 
certain  political  faith  residing  in  a  certain 
district,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon 
party  candidates.  Surely  no  method  of 
nomination  could  be  simpler  or  more 
democratic  !  Practically  the  only  change 
which  has  since  taken  place  has  been 
the  additional  function  of  choosing  del- 
egates to  conventions  to  nominate  can- 
didates to  be  voted  for  by  the  people 
over  large  areas  of  territory,  where  a 
meeting  of  all  the  voters  of  a  party  is 
manifestly  impossible, — a  change  exactly 
parallel  to  the  natural  development  of 
the  State  Legislature  from  the  town 
meeting. 

Now  that  the  caucus  first  appeared  in 
New  England  is  due  to  the  same  cause 
that  the  town  meeting  first  appeared 
there,  viz.,  the  wide  extension  of  the 
suffrage.  Men  who  were  accustomed  to 
the  town  meeting,  when  political  parties 
arose,  naturally  hit  upon  a  similar  meet- 
ing of  the  members  ot  the  party  as  a 
method  of  nominating  party  candidates. 
Moreover,  as  the  idea  of  the  town  meet- 
ing has  gradually  spread  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage  to  other  parts  of  the 
country,  hand  in  hand  with  it  has  gone 
the  primary  caucus.  First  to  the  Middle 
States,  which,  on  account  of  their  prox- 
imity, were  first  affected  by  New  England 
ideas ;  next  to  the  West,  carried  thither 
by  immigration ;  last  of  all,  to  the  South, 
where,  down  to  the  Civil  War,  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  self-nominations  prevailed, 
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and  where  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 
is  of  comparatively  recent  date, — the 
institution  of  the  caucus  has  slowly  but 
surely  made  its  way,  until  to-day  it  is 
everywhere  the  basis  of  our  nominating 
machinery. 

Now  if  the  caucus  is  such  a  disreputable 
institution  as  is  so  frequently  asserted, 
it  is  strange,  to  say  the  least,  that  it 
has  met  with  such  universal  favor  among 
the  people.  The  fact  is  that  just  as  the 
town  meeting  has  been  gradually  substi- 
tuted for  other  forms  of  local  government 
because  it  is  the  best  form  of  local 
government  ever  yet  invented,  so  the 
caucus  has  taken  the  place  of  other  modes 
of  nominations  because  it  is  the  simplest 
and  most  practicable  mode  that  has  yet 
been  devised. 

But  although  this  is  the  case,  neverthe- 
less it  must  be  admitted  that  grave  evils 
exist  in  our  political  system,  as  has 
been  clearly  pointed  out  in  recent  maga- 
zine articles.  The  writers  of  many  arti- 
cles, however,  describe  the  evil  of  bad 
nominations  as  if  it  were  of  very  recent 
origin.  They  long  for  "the  good  old 
times "  when  such  things  as  caucuses, 
managed  by  politicians,  were  unknown, 
and  when  only  good  men  were  nomi- 
nated for  office ;  and  they  seem  to  take 
delight  in  picturing  some  of  the  disgrace- 
ful scenes  that  frequently  occur  in  the 
primary  meetings  of  our  recently  natural- 
ized fellow-citizens.  But  history  tells  us 
that  human  nature,  which,  in  a  govern- 
ment like  ours,  where  the  people  are  the 
rulers,  is  necessarily  the  primary  cause 
of  bad  government,  has  not  greatly 
changed  in  the  last  hundred  years,  and 
that  the  evils  so  despairingly  complained 
of  at  present  were  as  rife  in  the  "good 
old  times  "  as  they  are  to-day.  It  ap- 
pears, for  instance,  that  bad  men  were 
nominated  for  office  in  Baltimore  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  John  Adams. 
Again  we  learn  from  Niles's  Register 
that  in  1816  "the  management  of  cau- 
cuses was  a  thing  well  known  to  every 
experienced  politician,  Republican  or  Fed- 
eralist." Finally,  we  are  told  of  disgrace- 
ful proceedings  at  a  Federalist  caucus  in 
Puritan  Boston  in  1822,  and  of  periodic 
rows  in  the  Democratic  primaries  in  New 
York   and    Philadelphia.     Thus   we    see 


that  our  recently  naturalized  citizens  have 
only  just  reached  the  stage  in  self- 
government  which  our  grandfathers  had 
attained  seventy-five  years  ago. 

Our  grandfathers,  however,  appear  to 
have  got  bravely  over  these  troubles. 
We  seem  in  these  days,  and  in  those 
which  have  followed,  to  have  had  fairly 
capable  men  in  the  United  States  Senate 
and  in  other  positions  of  public  trust. 
Webster,  Everett,  Winthrop,  Sumner,  Sew- 
ard, Chase,  Lincoln, — all  were  brought 
forward  by  the  caucus,  although  that 
institution,  then  as  now,  was  occasion- 
ally abused  and  perverted  by  unscrupu- 
lous men.  Whenever  nominations  be- 
came glaringly  unfit,  we  find  that  the 
people  awoke,  attended  the  caucuses, 
and  the  machine,  if  not  destroyed,  was 
at  least  seriously  crippled. 

This  leads  us  to  the  true  cause  of  the 
existing  evil  of  bad  nominations.  Most 
of  the  writers  to  whom  I  have  referred 
assert  that  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
the  caucus  itself,  and  accordingly  they 
have  devised  new  and  elaborate  methods 
of  nomination  to  take  its  place  ;  as  if 
the  average  voter,  who  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  take  part  in  the  present  simple 
mode  of  nomination,  can  be  induced  to 
take  part  in  a  more  complicated  system  ! 
The  thing  which  all  these  writers  over- 
look is  that  no  system  of  nomination, 
whether  it  be  simple  or  elaborate,  can 
make  a  man  do  his  duty  if  he  does  not 
choose  to.  We  talk  very  glibly  of  our 
government  being  a  government  "  by  the 
people."  But  we  know  that  in  many  of 
our  large  cities  this  is  not  the  case ; 
that  there  the  government  is  "  by  an  oli- 
garchy," not  of  the  best,  but  of  the 
worst  citizens.  Why  is  this  so?  we 
ask.  Is  it  due  to  the  caucus?  And 
should  the  caucus  therefore  be  abol- 
ished? As  well  say  that  because  unfit 
persons  are  frequently  chosen  as  town 
officers,  therefore  the  town  meeting 
should  be  abolished.  No  !  The  present 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  things  is  due 
to  the  simple  fact  that  there  manifestly 
can  be  no  government  by  the  people 
unless  the  people  will  take  the  trouble 
to  govern. 

But  although  greater  attention  to  pub- 
lic affairs  on  the  part  of  the   voters   is 
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thus  the  first  requisite  of  good  nomina- 
tions, and  hence  of  good  government, 
the  attainment  of  the  desired  end  will 
be  greatly  aided  by  two  simple  reforms. 

The  first  of  these  reforms  is  the  over- 
throw of  the  spoils  system,  which  at 
present  is  the  great  incentive  to  the 
professional  politician  in  the  manage- 
ment of  caucuses.  The  second  and 
more  important  reform  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  State  regulation  of  the  caucuses 
themselves.  There  should  be  in  every 
State,  as  there  already  is  in  Massachu- 
setts, a  caucus  law  requiring  due  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and 
insuring  fair  ballot,  together  with  severe 
penalties  for  illegal  voting,  and  for  other 
violations  of  the  law. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  the  caucus 
originated,  and  where,  like  the  final 
election,  it  has  been  kept  abreast  of 
the  times  by  intelligent  legislation,  the 
party  caucuses,  as  a  rule,  are  thoroughly 
representative  meetings  of  the  voters. 
Whenever  unfit  nominations  are  made, 
it  will  invariably  be  found  to  have  been 
due  either  to  the  character  of  the  constit- 
uency, or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case, 
to  the  fact  that  the  voters  did  not  attend 
the  caucuses,  and  consequently  unscru- 
pulous men  obtained  control. 

Thus  present  practice,  as  well  as  past 
experience,  leads  to  the  same  conclusion, 
viz.,  that  after  every  precuation  has  been 
taken,  the  attendance  of  the  voters  is 
still  absolutely  essential  to  good  nomina- 
tions. 

But  how,  you  ask,  are  the  people  to  be 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  duty?  How 
is  our  busy  American  life,  with  its  cease- 
less drive,  to  be  induced  to  sacrifice 
some  of  its  precious  time?  The  answer 
is  only  by  education.  If  the  present 
generation,  blind  to  its  own  true  interests, 
refuses  to  heed  the  warning,  the  coming 
generation,  at  least,  is  still  open  to  in- 
struction. Something  has  already  been 
accomplished  in  this  direction.  In  some 
of  the  States  the  study  of  civil  govern- 
ment has  been  introduced  into  the  higher 
schools  with  most  beneficial  results.  But 
the  reform  should  not  stop  here.  The 
study  of  civil  government  should  every- 
where be  made  compulsory  in  the  lower 
as  well  as  in  the  higher   grades  of  our 


public  schools.  In  that  study  it  should 
be  carefully  pointed  out  to  those  who  are 
soon  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship that  it  is  in  the  caucuses  that  elec- 
tions are  decided,  and  that  it  is  just  as 
much  their  bounden  duty  to  attend  the 
caucuses  as  it  is  to  vote  on  election  day. 

To  sum  up :  In  the  short  space 
allotted  to  me,  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  caucus  is  a  very  old  Ameri- 
can institution,  older  even  than  the  Con- 
stitution ;  that,  like  its  prototype,  the 
town  meeting,  originating  in  New  Eng- 
land, it  has  gradually  spread  with  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  to  other  parts  of 
the  country ;  that  it  is  the  simplest  and 
best  mode  of  nomination  ever  yet  de- 
vised, being  simply  a  "  town  meeting  " 
of  the  party  voters ;  that  the  evils  so 
justly  complained  of  at  present  would 
exist  under  any  system  of  nomination, 
being  due  primarily  now,  as  in  the  past, 
not  to  the  caucus,  but  to  the  culpable 
neglect  of  the  voters ;  finally,  I  have  sug- 
gested three  remedies  for  the  existing 
evil  of  bad  nominations :  first,  the  re- 
moval of  the  incentive  to  the  selfish  man- 
agement of  our  caucuses  by  civil  service 
reform ;  secondly,  the  protection  of  the 
caucus  itself  against  fraud  and  corruption 
by  means  of  State  laws ;  and  third,  and 
most  important,  the  arousal  of  the  people 
to  a  sense  of  the  imperative  duty  of  at- 
tending the  caucuses  by  means  of  educa- 
tion. 

And  what  interest  has  all  this  for  col- 
lege men?  One  hears  it  so  frequently 
said  of  such  that  they  refuse  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  politics  "  because  they_ 
are  low."  But  in  their  supposed  excuse 
they  simply  speak  their  own  condemna- 
tion. If  politics  are  low,  then  that  is  the 
very  reason  why  college  men  above  all 
others  should  go  into  them  and  make 
them  better,  not  by  writing  long  articles 
on  the  evils  of  the  caucus,  but  by  personal 
example.  It  is  universally  admitted  that 
in  a  country  as  large  as  ours  political 
parties  are  essential  to  popular  govern- 
ment. This  being  the  case,  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  college  man,  it  is  the  duty  of 
each  one  of  us  as  college  men,  to  make 
up  his  mind  which  political  party  most 
nearly  coincides  with  his  views  on  public 
questions;  then  to  affiliate  himself  with 
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that  party,  to  attend  its  caucuses  and  we  do  this,  we  shall  prove  ourselves 
there  faithfully  and  fearlessly  to  exert  all  worthy  graduates  of  Harvard,  faithful 
his  influence   for  good  nominations.     If     citizens  of  our  country. 


III.     FIN    DE   SIECLE. 


By  S.  L.  Fridenberg. 


OUT  of  his  subjection  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  past  his  emancipation 
by  the  Reformation,  through  his 
continuous  development  since  Revolution 
times  of  '76  and  '93,  the  individual  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century  stops  to 
consider,  to  reflect,  to  ask.  He  considers 
what  is  doing ;  he  reflects  what  has  been 
done ;  he  asks  what  is  to  do.  The  in- 
dividual contemplates  the  living  picture 
that  the  epoch  offers  him,  and  is  be- 
wildered by  the  restless,  conflicting  ele- 
ments portrayed  there.  No  longer  can 
we  paint  one  face,  one  form  bestriding  a 
mass  of  shadow  shapes  and  say,  This  is 
our  time.  Nebulas  have  changed  to 
solid  worlds.  Shadow  shapes  have 
evolved  distinct,  self-conscious  bodies, 
who  perpetually  in  motion,  restraining 
and  restrained  by  each  other,  cry  out, 
"  We  are  the  actors,  we  are  history. 
Study  each,  to  know  us  all."  An  ocean  of 
set  faces,  a  myriad  of  fixed  eyes,  a  con- 
course of  bodies  struggling  for  their  goal, 
the  Zeitgeist  ranging  over  them  moving 
them  on.  Such  is  the  time.  A  quest  for 
truth,  such  is  the  spirit.  A  hunger  for 
the  knowledge  of  new  facts  giving  rise 
to  extraordinary  scientific  activity.  An 
open,  uncompromising  criticism  of  the 
truth  of  old  principles  and  of  the  raison 
d'etre  of  established  institutions,  creating 
a  ferment  in  philosophy  and  theology. 
An  intense  analysis  applying  the  principles 
of  science  to  history,  economics,  and 
every  branch  of  life.  A  love  of  experi- 
ment sending  out  a  continuous  stream  of 
fantasies  in  art  and  literature.  An  in- 
dividual energy  impelling  the  man  against 
barriers  to  his  complete  freedom,  carrying 
him  to  self-exaltation,  self-absorption, 
selfishness.  A  body  self-consciousness 
inciting  to  social  study  and  work.  Such 
are  the  consequences. 


The  crowd  moves,  a  resultant  of  the 
motions  of  its  individual  elements. 
From  and  over  them  rear  the  public 
building,  the  college  tower  and  the 
steeple.  The  public  building  gathers  in 
its  shadow  a  humming,  living  world  de- 
veloping material  resources,  raising  the 
material  standard,  tumbling  pell-mell  in 
the  struggle  of  each  to  attain  the  greatest 
share  of  resources  and  the  highest  stand- 
ard. Around  the  college  tower  mass  the 
living,  thinking  world  seeking  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake  and  as  a  power  of  action. 
Men  peer  into  the  world  of  the  unknow- 
able and  hear  the  whisper,  "  Realize  thy- 
self." They  gather  here  material  from 
every  source,  now  ransacking  the  records 
of  past  experience,  now  soaring  to  the 
stars,  now  delving  into  earth,  burrowing 
into  mind  itself;  testing,  scrutinizing, 
comparing,  criticising,  analyzing,  com- 
bining, readapting,  classifying ;  urged  on 
by  desire  to  act,  to  develop,  to  realize. 
Earth  and  air  quiver  with  the  strain- 
False  foundation  theories  give  way  and 
the  structure  built  upon  them  topples. 
Defective  walls  cave  in,  in  spite  of  good 
foundation.  New  buildings  must  be 
strong  to  stand  the  buffet  of  the  times. 
A  line  of  men  leave  college  to  join  the 
public  life,  carrying  with  them  and  pro- 
mulgating the  results  of  college  striving. 
A  counter  stream  sets  in  from  public  life 
to  college  tower.  The  steeple  is  jarred 
by  strife  within  the  church.  The  Old 
and  the  New  charge  each  other  for  the 
dissensions.  "  For  the  glory  of  God," 
cry  the  one,  uplifting  a  saint's  skull. 
"  For  the  glory  of  God,  by  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  Human  Race,"  reply  the 
other.  Good  men,  issuing  from  the 
church,  strive  to  purify  human  motives 
and  raise  human  ideals  by  church  teach- 
ings.    They  beckon  to  the  holy  places  as 
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harbors  of  rest.  Many  believe,  obey, 
enter,  and  find  solace. 

Others,  with  changed  conception  of  the 
Deity,  point  to  existing  pride  and  preju- 
dice, and  acknowledge  no  religion  that 
fails  to  overthrow  these  evils.  Between 
stand  the  great  mass  of  passive  acquiesc- 
ing, who,  not  convinced  of  church  dogmas, 
find  it  necessary  to  live  under  them  until 
some  better  substitute  is  at  hand.  Out- 
side, enemies  hurl  themselves  against  the 
whole  church  structure,  declaring  it  the 
source  of  unhappiness. 

The  crowd  moves,  a  resultant  of  the 
motions  of  its  individual  elements,  circu- 
lating through  public  buildmg  and  col- 
lege and  church.  Here,  one  discontented 
with  earthly  action,  dashes  against  the 
mass  and  goes  down  before  it.  There, 
some  have  raised  themselves  on  the 
shoulders  of  their  neighbors  and  rest  there 
till  their  supports  give  way.  In  the  back- 
ground are  thrones  and  feudal  castles  — 
still  living  relics  of  past  time — combat- 
ing the  hosts  of  besieging  assailants. 
Men,  broken  into  groups  as  political,  re- 
ligious, and  social  inclinations  dictate,  are 
gradually  coming  to  mix,  merge,  and 
learn  from  one  another.  A  jumble  of 
many  tongues  undoing  the  work  of  Babel 
learning  one  mother  language.  The  bell 
tolls,  the  noise  is  hushed,  people  bend 
uncovered  heads,  while  some  form  that 
they  have  learned  to  love  is  laid  away. 
Anon  a  shout  goes  up  proclaiming  the 
advent  of  some  new  friend.  That  shout 
breaks  overhanging  clouds,  showing  the 
great  crowd  below  in  all  the  glory  of  its 
struggle,  its  passion,  its  motion ;  while 
far  back  stretch  the  statues  of  the  great 


men,  standing  as  milestones  of  the  dis- 
tance covered  by  the  race  they  served. 

And  so  the  crowd  will  continue  to 
move.  For  what?  Men  must  have  a 
purpose  of  action.  For  development 
and  self-realization.  Out  of  this  analysis 
will  come  synthesis ;  out  of  separation 
will  come  combination ;  out  of  experi- 
menting, certainty.  Union  will  bring 
development;  and  this,  self-realization; 
and  this,  a  stronger  union ;  and  this,  re- 
newed development.  What  is  to  be  done 
to  secure  the  union?  Our  prejudices  of 
race  and  station — heritages  of  decayed 
ages  —  must  be  upset.  The  mists  that 
hide  men  from  each  other  must  be 
broken.  The  problems  that  keep  them 
apart  must  be  solved.  New  ground  must 
be  discovered  which  a  united  people  can 
occupy  and  till,  intending  to  help,  instead 
of  to  hinder  each  other  in  the  march 
onward.  If  present  creeds  and  principles 
of  action  foster  injurious  divisions  and 
prejudices,  new  ones  will  be  found  in 
which  men  in  the  world  may  meet  as 
men.  In  this  work  the  public  building, 
the  college,  and  the  church  will  play  their 
part.  So  let  us  then  each  to  the  place  he 
has  selected,  —  some  to  the  public  build- 
ing, some  to  the  college,  some  to  the 
church,  —  each  thereto  do  his  part  firmly, 
fully,  while  the  rising  sun  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  betokens  a  fruitful  day. 
Some  will  pioneer  a  way  to  new  regions  ; 
others  will  follow  when  the  way  has  been 
found ;  others  will  stay  in  the  places  of 
their  birth.  Some  will  invent  new  wheels 
for  life  ;  others  will  set  the  new  wheels  in 
their  places  ;  others  will  keep  the  wheels 
in  motion,  —  tasks  equally  important. 


IV.     THE    GREEKS   AGAIN. 
By  Henry  Greenleaf  Pearson. 


THE   Greeks   again  !      But  only  one 
of  them,  Plato ;  and  Plato  only  in 
so  far  as  he  touches  to-day  in  one 
respect,   in  the  matter  of  education. 

Jt  is  not  until  we  stop  and  tell  them 
thoughtfully  upon  our  fingers,  perhaps, 
that  we  realize  how  many  of  our  present 
theories  of  education  are  found  in  Plato. 


We  do  not  always  remember  to  give  him 
the  credit  of  advocating  the  equal  educa- 
tion of  both  sexes,  of  making  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  lower  and  the  higher 
education,  and,  in  the  way  of  details,  of 
suggesting  the  use  of  games  in  the  early 
instruction  of  children.  The  attention 
which    we    give    to    scientific    studies    is 
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closely  paralleled  by  the  emphasis  which 
Plato  lays  on  mathematics.  To  the  fresh 
minds  of  that  ever-young  people,  the 
bare  abstractions  of  arithmetic  and 
geometry  made  with  directness  and  fas- 
cinating force  an  appeal  which  these 
abstract  notions  stir  in  us  only  when  they 
come  clothed  in  the  richness  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  natural  world.  Powers 
and  roots  and  Pythagorean  propositions 
pleased  then,  where  we  demand  the  con- 
crete and  useful  laws  of  specific  gravity 
or  of  falling  bodies.  Gymnastics,  athlet- 
ics, as  we  call  it,  the  development  of  the 
body  along  with  the  mind,  Plato  energeti- 
cally and  imperatively  sets  forth  ;  and  we 
find  him  also  insisting  on  another  point,  a 
point  which  with  us  is  often  passed  over 
in  silence,  so  obvious  it  seems,  but  which 
to  Plato  had  all  the  prophetic  force  of  a 
newly  discovered  truth.  I  mean  the  idea 
of  the  obligation  of  education.  Let  us 
pause  for  a  moment  to  examine  this. 

Perhaps  you  remember  in  the  Seventh 
Book  of  the  Republic  that  parable,  almost 
biblical  in  its  simplicity  and  directness, 
the  parable  of  the  Cave.  You  remember 
the  wretches  bound  neck  and  ankles  in 
that  life-gloom ;  the  uncertain  glare  of* 
the  fire  behind  them,  their  sun;  the 
blurred  and  hovering  shadows  on  the  wall 
before  them,  their  world.  Once  known, 
the  story  is  no  more  to  be  forgotten  than 
is  its  scriptural  counterpart  of  Israel  in 
Egypt.  And  the  children  of  the  sunlight, 
how  solemnly  does  the  philosopher  point 
out  to  them  the  obligation  under  which 
they  lie,  simply  because  the  joy  of  the 
sunshine  has  been  theirs,  their  high  duty 
to  descend  into  the  Cave  and  spread  the 
light  in  the  dimness  of  that  dark  abode  ! 
A  new  lesson,  surely,  to  that  facile  race, 
so  easily  caught  by  the  glitter  of  the 
present  moment,  so  thoughtless  of  the 
future. 

"Yes,"  you  say,  "we  know  our  Plato; 
we  appreciate  his  services  to  education, 
and  the  need  of  his  impressing  the  idea 
of  the  obligation  of  education  upon  the 
Greeks,  to  them  a  new  and  necessary 
truth,  to  us  trite,  and  just  now,  perhaps 
(saving  your  presence),  a  trifle  tiresome." 

I  admit  it.  The  Greeks  again,  and  to 
what  purpose. 

These  methods  and  aims  in  education 


common  to  them  and  to  us,  and  by  us 
made  so  much  of,  were  to  the  Greeks  all 
of  secondary,  of  tributary  importance. 
Their  instruction  was  directed  to  one  all- 
absorbing  end,  complete  in  itself,  an  end 
above  the  most  perfect  attainments  of  a 
lifetime,  and  yet  (for  the  part  is  greater 
than  the  whole)  an  end  which  could  be 
kept  in  view  in  every  action  of  the  day, 
a  catchword  of  a  cult,  a  formula  for  solv- 
ing the  merest  equation,  a  temporary, 
tangible  summuni  bonum. 

This  sitmmum  bonum  of  the  Greeks, 
as  you  well  know,  you  who  have  heard  it 
so  many  times  within  the  walls  of  old 
Massachusetts,  was  the  training  of  the 
soul  to  the  perception  of  the  beautiful. 
Beauty  was  their  holiness,  the  tempered 
life  their  perfect  way.  Read  the  "  Repub- 
lic "  and  everywhere  find  indication  of 
this.  The  words  "beauty,"  "proportion," 
"fitness,"  "harmony,"  "symmetry,"  are 
again  and  again  on  Plato's  lips.  From 
their  earliest  moments,  the  children  are 
to  be  surrounded  with  objects  which  will 
develop  their  sense  of  beauty.  They  are 
to  hear  only  such  stories  as  will  educate 
their  feelings  of  fitness.  Everything 
repulsive,  everything  ridiculous,  every- 
thing immoral,  is  to  be  kept  away  from 
their  young  imaginations.  Far  from  all 
discord  of  the  evil  and  the  ugly,  they  are 
to  grow  into  the  knowledge  of  the  perfect 
standard  of  beauty.  Hence  the  impor- 
tance of  music ;  and  also  of  geometry, 
with  its  elementary  notions  of  form. 
Beauty,  wherever  found,  is  to  be  levied 
upon  to  lend  its  influence  in  the  training 
of  the  youth ;  and  when  its  images  fill  his 
nature,  he  never  can  lack  a  standard  both 
firm  and  rare. 

In  our  system  of  education,  to  mark  a 
nebulous  nothing  with  a  name,  have  we 
any  standard  corresponding  to  this? 

Law,  you  may  suggest.  From  the 
moment  a  child's  training  begins,  he  has 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  obedience.  Re- 
straint, reward,  punishment,  continually 
surround  him.  At  school  he  has  no 
outlook  on  the  world  save  through  them. 
Life  is  translated  into  terms  of  law  and 
lessons.  At  college  it  is  only  within  a 
generation  or  two  that  the  condition  of 
things  has  been  any  better ;  and  out  in 
the  world  are   the    all-powerful    dictates 
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oi  society.  Through  life  his  aim  is  to 
study  what  he  is  told  to  study ;  to  live 
as  he  is  told  to  live  ;  to  think  as  he  is 
told.      No,  such  a  standard  is  impossible. 

Again,  inclination  may  be  set  up  as 
an  aim.  From  the  earliest  moment,  you 
say,  the  child  should  be  watched  and 
encouraged  to  develop  himself  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  is  most  inclined. 
Yes,  and  at  college  the  elective  system 
receives  him,  and  there  he  exercises  his 
one  limb,  and  his  other  members  wither 
and  shrivel  away. 

Or  again,  and  worse  than  either,  is 
that  monstrous  hermaphrodite  of  the 
present  time,  where  law  and  inclination 
hold  divided  sway.  Like  gamesters  at 
dice,  they  gamble  for  the  privilege  of 
the  youth's  instruction,  and  play  into 
each  other's  hands.  "  Give  him  to  me 
first,"  cries  Law,  "and  I  will  tie  him 
down  for  ten  unreasoning  years  to  stupid 
stints  of  arithmetic  and  grammar,  alge- 
bra and  geometry,  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
all  preparation  for  your  care."  "And 
then  I  will  take  him,"  cries  Inclination, 
"and  for  four  years  will  turn  him  loose 
in  the  fields  of  science,  history,  and  art, 
to  rove  at  will,  with  no  other  guidance 
than  the  blind  advice  of  a  fellow-rover, 
a  dumb  feeling  that  he  must  study  the 
things  one  ought  to  know  about,  and  a 
deaf  desire  not  to  get  into  a  course 
that  is  held  at  nine  o'clock." 

"But,"  you  ask,  "why  this  persistent 
beating  about  the  bush?  Where  is  the 
nest,  and  the  eggs  in  it?" 

Patience ;  it  is  here.  The  supremacy 
of  beauty  in  the  Greek  system  of  edu- 
cation furnished,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
aim  which  merged  the  rival  claims  of 
law  and  inclination,  an  aim  always  in- 
finite. The  appeal  to  the  standard  of 
beauty  was  final,  and  yet  no  act  was 
too  mean  to  be  excluded  from  its  juris- 
diction. Trained  thus  to  test  and  reason, 
and  not  blindly  know,  the  Greek  went 
forth  secure  amid  a  world  of  things  to 
choose  among.  After  that  long  ap- 
prenticeship of  youth,  his  taste,  his  in- 
clination, never  could  lead  him  astray. 
Beauty  was  first  his  'aw,  then  his  desire. 

The  singleness  of  aim  is  what  held  the 


Greek  system  together.  It  is  the  lack  of 
it  that  makes  ours  all  at  loose  ends. 
Where  does  our  education  begin  ?  What 
does  it  aim  at?  What  road  does  it  take? 
How  nearly  does  it  accomplish  its  aim  ? 
Everybody  seems  to  be  working  at  cross 
purposes.  The  pupils,  poor  shuttlecocks, 
are '  at  the  mercy  of  the  battledores  of 
tutors,  public  schools,  boarding  schools, 
day  schools,  academies,  and  colleges.  If, 
at  the  start,  the  pupil  could  only  have 
some  clew  that  might  lead  him  through 
and  out  of  it  all !  If,  instead  of  groping 
blindly  along  from  year  to  year,  he  could 
see  the  reason  and  the  method  of  his 
progress,  and  know  to  what  large  free 
fields  it  was  leading  him  !  If  we,  at  the 
beginning,  had  only  had  put  in  to  our 
hands  the  thread  that  was  given  to  the 
Greek  boy ;  if  we  had  been  taught  to 
know  and  rightly  to  use  those  words 
"beautiful,"  "fit,"  "symmetrical,"  would 
they  have  grated  so  strangely  on  our  ears 
when  within  the  walls  of  old  Massachusetts 
we  first  heard  them,  scorning  to  be  dis- 
mayed thereat,  yet  dismayed  at  our  very 
scorn  !  There  is  the  kindergarten,  to  be 
sure,  that  brief  moment  of  delight  in  color, 
cubes,  and  clay,  a  moment  only,  but 
never  to  be  forgotten ;  and  after  it  the 
labyrinth. 

I  have  merely  wished  to  ask  whether, 
in  making  straight  and  good  the  path  of 
education,  that  which  did  the  Greeks  so 
great  stead  may  not  also  serve  us.  And 
we  must  not  forget  that  even  with  the 
Greeks  this  guide  did  not  prove  all 
sufficient.  It  taught  them  the  beauty  of 
a  single-tempered  life,  it  held  before 
them  the  ideal  of  a  rounded  individual- 
ity, but  it  went  no  further ;  for  to  them 
the  part  was  still  greater  than  the  whole. 
There  needed  the  words  of  the  Plato; 
the  parable  of  the  Cave,  and  the  lesson 
ot  the  obligation  of  education  to  make 
them,  the  bright  creatures  of  a  sunuy 
hour,  realize  the  complexity,  the  entan- 
glements of  life  with  life ;  just  as  we, 
black  beetles  of  an  age  of  steam,  need 
that  fine  sense  of  the  supremacy  of 
beauty  to  teach  us  to  look  up  and  know 
that  the  sky  is  fair.  It  is  for  us  to  make 
the  two  join  hands. 
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THE    CRADLE    OF    OHIO. 


By  Esther  E.  Barry. 


WHAT  is  the  meaning  of  the  stir- 
ring, curious  scene  in  front  of 
this  plain  wooden  house  in  the 
quiet  town  of  Rutland,  Massachusetts, 
on  this  winter  morning  in  1787?  Since 
early  morning  farmers'  teams  have  been 
arriving  with  loads  of  goods,  until  one 
not  acquainted  with  what  had  been  town 
talk  for  months  might  fancy  that  it  is  an 
auction  which  is  about  to  take  place. 
The  serious  countenances  of  the  men, 
however,  and  the  traces  of  tears  on  the 
faces  of  the  women  indicate  that  some- 
thing solemn  is  at  hand.  Why  are  the 
teams  loaded  with  household  goods,  while 
farm  implements  and  fodder  lie  in  piles 
in  the  corners  of  the  ample  yard  and 
along  the  grass- lined  road?  Well  was  it 
that  the  first  settlers  with  generous  fore- 
thought  laid   out   their  main  street   ten 
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rods  wide.  The  concourse  of  people 
and  the  teams  to-day  need  the  whole 
width. 

The  central  point  of  interest  seems  to 
be    a    long   wagon    whose    top,  made    of 


black  canvas  drawn  over  a  frame  of  ribs, 
certainly  makes  it  a  conspicuous  object. 
Into  this  vehicle  the  men  are  packing 
articles  for  housekeeping,  grain,  and  bas- 
kets of  provisions.  But  what  is  this 
which  now  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
crowd?  Standing  upon  a  barrel  at  the 
side  of  the  curious  wagon  is  a  man  wield- 
ing a  paint  brush.  Every  few  minutes  he 
turns  to  the  interested  spectators  and  ex- 
hibits his  progress,  enlarging  upon  the 
merits  of  his  work  and  the  scene  which 
his  sign  predicts. 

"  Glorious  country,  that  'ere  on  the 
Muskingum,  neighbors,"  he  said  persua- 
sively. "  Beats  this  'ere  Worcester 
County  holler.  Level  land  ;  no  stuns  ; 
corn  grows  six  inches  in  a  night !  Queer 
ye  don't  #//want  to  go,  when  gov'munt's 
sellin'  land  dirt  cheap  !  " 

He  gives  a  final  flourish  with  his  brush, 
and  throws  back  his  head  to  admire  his 
own  production.  There,  in  long  white 
letters,  not  of  the  most  approved  type, 
to  be  sure,  not  perfectly  symmetrical,  but 
distinct  and  imposing,  is  the  sign,  "  To 
Marietta  on  the  Ohio." 

This,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  all  the 
bustle,  the  gathering,  the  packing,  the 
eloquence.  Here  is  a  company  of  pio- 
neers, with  the  spirit  of  their  fathers 
strong  within  them,  starting  with  high 
hopes  and  undaunted  courage  for  the  far 
West. 

It  is  very  appropriate  that  this  house 
should  be  their  rendezvous ;  for  in  it  was 
conceived  the  idea  of  colonizing  the 
Northwest  Territory.  Its  owner,  Gen. 
Rufus  Putnam,  had  originated  the  idea, 
and  he  was  now  to  be  their  leader.  He 
had  been  in  correspondence  with  Wash- 
ington, to  whom  he  had  sent  the  petition 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty  officers  who 
served  in  the  Revolution,  a  petition  ask- 
ing to  be  paid  for  their  services  in  land. 
Washington,  always  the  soldiers'  friend, 
was  disposed  to  grant  the  petition ;  but 
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Congress  moved  slowly.  Gen.  Benjamin 
Tupper  had  been  out  to  the  region  and 
surveyed  it  under  government  orders. 
He  came  on  to  Rutland  and  held  a  long 
conference  with  Gen.  Putnam.  The 
fireplace  in  the  "  keeping  room "  kept 
them  company  into  the  "  wee  sma' 
hours,"  as  they  talked  and  planned. 
As  a  result  of  this  interview,  they 
issued  a  summous  to  all  interested, 
officers    and    adventurers,    to    send 


were  presented,  and  various  emotions 
appealed  to, —  with  the  result  that  a 
company  of  carpenters  and  other  me- 
chanics had  already  gone  in  advance  to 
build  boats  on  a  tributary  of  the  Monon- 
gahela;  and  now  this  band  is  starting. 
It  is  to  proceed  to  Hartford,  there  to  join 
a  larger  company,  and  all  are  to  push  on 
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delegates  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  the 
"Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern,"  in  Boston. 
This  delegate  meeting  and  others  which 
followed  resulted  in  the  Ohio  Company, 
whose  object  was  to  purchase  land  of 
the  government.  Then  Dr.  Manasseh 
Cutler  went  on  to  Congress  to  urge  the 
interests  of  the  company.  By  his  won- 
derful tact  and  skill  he  not  only  nego- 
tiated their  petition  successfully,  but  he 
secured  the  insertion  of  clauses  in  the 
ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  ter- 
ritory, the  famous  ordinance  of  1787, 
which  made  it  a  non-slaveholding  terri- 
tory. The  importance  of  this  service  of 
Mr.  Cutler  can  never  be  overestimated. 
Having  made  the  purchase  of  the 
government  at  two  thirds  of  a  dollar  per 
acre,  the  matter  of  immigration  to  the 
territory  was  pressed ;  meetings  took 
place ;  shares  were  sold  :  various  motives 


across  the  comparatively  unsettled  region, 
and  land,  from  the  second  "  Mayflower," 
at  the  junction  of  the  Muskingum  and 
Ohio,  there  to  found  the  present  city  of 
Marietta. 

This  was  the  opening  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  that  immense  tract  later  divided 
into  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  All  honor 
to  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler,  that  they  were 
secured  to  freedom  !  All  honor  to  Gen. 
Rufus  Putnam  for  the  part  he  took  in 
this  enterprise  !  But  for  him,  the  brave 
men  who  assisted  in  securing  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  country  would  have  had 
to  live  for  years  upon  the  worthless  paper 
promises  of  the  government  to  pay  them 
for  their  services. 

Rutland  remembers  its  hero  gratefully. 
He  was  the  town's  representative  at  the 
General  Court  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
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held  various  town  offices  of  importance, 
so  that  he  was  looked  up  to  with  reverence. 
His  house  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  town, 
substantial  but  not  showy.  Its  earlier 
history  is  of  interest.  It  was  built  by  Col. 
John  Murray,  a  man  who,  as  a  boy  from 
Ireland,  arrived  in  town  penniless.  He 
eventually  became  the  wealthiest  man  in 
the  place.  This  house  was  built  upon  one 
of  his  several  farms,  and  is  a  well-pre- 
served specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the 
times.  Its  walls  were  covered  with  fig- 
ured wall  paper,  which  evidently  came 
from  England,  bearing  the  king's  crown 
as  a  stamp  upon  the  back ;  for  this  man 
was  a  Tory.  He  was  the  town's  represent- 
ative to  the  General  Court  at  the  time  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  loyal  people  had 
misgivings  as  to  his  faithfully  representing 


cupant,   moving   his    family   from    North 
Brookfield. 

The  square  rooms  in  the  main  part  of 
the  house  are  suggestive  of  large-hearted- 
ness  and  family  cheer.  There  is  nothing 
showy  in  their  finishing.  The  panelled 
woodwork  of  that  time  surrounds  the  fire- 
places and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sides 
of  the  room.  The  main  hall  is  ample, 
and  a  wide  stairway  with  carved  balus- 
trades leads  to  the  second  story.  The 
kitchen  had  the  large  fireplace  and 
brick  oven.  In  this  oven  was  baked  the 
supply  of  bread  which  was  to  be  taken  by 
the  emigrating  party  on  that  eventful  day. 
We  are  told  it  was  forgotten  and  was 
found  by  the  sorrowing  friends  left  behind, 
and  that  some  one  was  sent  in  haste  to 
overtake  the  party  with  it. 

Many  stirring  scenes  has 
this  old  house  witnessed.  In- 
dian warfare  and  the  excite- 
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them.  A  letter  of  instructions  was  sent 
him,  embellished  with  many  capitals, 
cautioning  him  to  conform  his  actions  to 
the  interests  of  the  Colonies,  and  not  to 
those  of  England.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
he  heeded  this.  The  people  held  their 
impatience  in  check  only  till  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  collector  of  revenues  by  Great 
Britain,  and  then  they  indicated  very 
plainly  their  aversion  to  his  presence 
among  them.  Threats  of  personal  vio- 
lence reaching  his  ears,  he  felt  it  best  to 
betake  himself  elsewhere.  Accordingly 
he  departed  hastily  in  the  night  by  unfre- 
quented roads  of  the  county,  and  escaped 
to  Nova  Scotia.  His  several  farms  were 
confiscated  and  later  sold.  This  house 
thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  Rufus 
Putnam,  who  doubtless  was  its  first   oc- 


ment  of  the  early  years  of  the  Revolution 
were  among  these.  Later,  a  division  of 
Burgoyne's  surrendered  army  was  quar- 
tered in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and 
then  its  windows  looked  often  upon  the 
redcoats  on  parole,  travelling  between 
the  camp  and  the  village.  But  the  crown- 
ing honor  of  the  house  and  of  the  town, 
the  fact  which  entitles  it  to  veneration  in 
all  the  future,  is  the  fact  that  it  was  for 
ten  years  the  shelter  and  home  of  the  pa- 
triot Rufus  Putnam  and  his  family,  the 
founder  of  the  great  Western  colony.  Very 
appropriately  has  it  been  called  "  The 
Cradle  of  Ohio." 

How  little  stands  between  us  and  great- 
ness !  When,  in  1731,  Worcester  County 
was  incorporated,  Rutland,  its  central 
town,  failed  of  becoming  the  shire  town 
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by  only  one  vote  ;  and  that  vote,  it  is  said, 
was  a  hired  one.  Though  the  place,  had 
it  been  chosen,  might  not  have  become 
the  city  which  Worcester  is,  it  certainly 
would  have  been  a  larger  and  better  known 
town  than  at  present. 

It  may  not  be  a  fact  generally  known 
that  Rutland,  Vermont,  was  named  from 


Rutland,  Massachusetts,  by  a  settler  from 
the  latter  place.  The  naming  may  not 
have  been  decided,  as  tradition  says  that 
of  Barre,  Vermont,  was,  by  a  wrestling 
match  between  two  men  who  sought  the 
honor  of  naming  their  new  town  from 
Massachusetts  towns  from  which  they 
came.       However,    its    namesake  in  the 
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Green  Mountain  State  has  exceeded  "Old 
Rutland"'  in  growth  and  celebrity.  This 
central  town  oi  Massachusetts  —  for  such 


y^sdM^ti^- 


Burgoyne's  Headquarters. 

it  is — continues  to  be  a  rural  town  with 
a  small  population;  but  it  is]  worthy 
of  chronicling  in  the  magazine  which 
seeks  to  perpetuate  the  story  and  asso- 
ciations of  our  historic  towns.  Since  the 
building    of    the    Massachusetts    Central 


of  health,  rest,  or  pleasure,  all  of  which 
may  be  secured  in  this  breezy  town 
of  lovely  drives. 

Worcester  County  is  gener- 
ally hilly  land.  The  water 
divide  between  the  Connec- 
ticut and  the  Merrimac  is 
here  made  by  the  line  of 
hills  beginning  with  the  Wa- 
tatic  Range  and  extending 
southerly  across  the  state. 
Mount  Wachusett  is  the  high- 
est point.  Muschopauge  Hill 
'"'.  x,  jn  Rutland,  and  Asnebumskit 

in  Paxton,  lying  to  the  south 
of  Wachusett,  are  of  commanding  height. 
The  latter  hill  has  recently  been  purchased 
by  Senator  Hoar,  and  a  road  has  been 
constructed  to  its  summit,  from  which  a 
magnificent  view  is  obtained  of  the  city 
of  Worcester  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. From  the  centre  of  Rutland,  which 
boasts  the  elevation  of  1,250  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  spires  in  fourteen  towns 
can  be  seen,  and  mountains  nearly  a 
hundred   miles   distant.      One   sees  the 


Muschopauge  Lake. 


Railroad,  the  town  has  become  easily 
accessible  from  lioston,  and  its  fine  hotel, 
the  Muschopauge,  is  yearly  crowded 
with  summer  visitors,  who  come  in  search 


Blue  Hills  of  Milton  in  the  east,  Monad- 
nock  and  other  New  Hampshire  moun- 
tains in  the  north,  Greylock  in  the  west, 
and  the  highlands  of  Connecticut  in  the 
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south,  while  Wachusett  rises  close  at 
hand.  This  altitude  and  the  fine  air 
which  it  secures  are    excellent  curatives 


Rev.  Josiah  Clark. 
PASTOR  AT  RUTLAND,  1818-1845. 

for  asthma  and  malaria,  and  many  resort 
to  Rutland  for  relief  from  these  troubles. 
The  roads  of  the  town  are  excellent,  and 
present  fine  views  of  the  diversified 
country  at  every  elevation.  The  famous 
"Central  Tree,"  the  majestic  elm  on  the 
hill  a  mile  from  the  village,  is  said  to 
stand  at  the  exact  centre  of  Massa- 
chusetts, reckoning  both  from  north  to 
south  and  east  to  west.  Ponds  and  brooks 
abound,  and  give  pleasure  to  those  who 
enjoy  the  sports  they  afford.  The  region 
certainly  deserves  the  praise  of  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock, who  says  of  Worcester  County : 
"  Could  our  citizens  but  realize  the  riches 
of  our  scenery,  I  am  sure  so  many  would 
not  resort  to  distant  spots  beyond  our 
limits,  to  experience  often  less  gratification 
than  they  might  find  among  our  own 
mountains  and  vales." 

One  interested  in  historic  reminiscences 
will  find  Rutland  a  rich  field.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  not  of  very  ancient  origin,  its 
settlement  dating  no  further  back  than 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  There 
is  on  record  in  the  archives  of  Middlesex 
County,  of  which  it  was  then  a  part,  a 
deed  signed  in  1686  by  the  "marks"  of 
five  Indians  with  long,  unpronounceable 


names,  setting  forth  that,  for  the  sum  of 
twenty-three  pounds,  they  sell  to  six  white 
men,  several  of  whose  names  are  Willard, 
a  tract  of  land  twelve  miles  square,  the 
boundaries  thereof  being  specified.  This 
tract  included  several  towns  besides  Rut- 
land, and  was  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
state.  Fine  hunting  ground  and  trout 
streams  did  the  Indians  thus  resign, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  their  occu- 
pancy of  them  was  in  the  least  disturbed 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  At  that  time  the 
heirs  of  Simon  Willard  requested  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  have  a  part  of  this  region 
set  off  for  them.  Accordingly  a  tract  six 
miles  square  was  surveyed  and  given 
them,  upon  condition  that  sixty  families 
should  be  settled  upon  it  within  the  pe- 
riod of  five  years.  This  tract  received 
the  name  of  Rutland,  presumably  from 
the  town  or  the  duke  of  Rutland  in  Eng- 
land. 

Settlers  were  secured  mostly  from  towns 
nearer  Boston,  and  with  great  fortitude 
and  endurance  they  began  to  found  their 
homes  and  clear  their  farms.     Working 


Madame  Jumel. 


summers  and  returning  to  their  families 
winters,  they  were  able  the  third  season 
to  remove  their  families  to  the  hewn  houses 
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prepared  for  them.  In  the  town  archives 
we  rind  the  plans  drawn  showing  the  divis- 
ion of  the  town  into  sixty-three  lots,  one 
being  "  the  ministry  lot,"  one  "the  school 
lot."  and  the  others  for  the  settlers.  To 
each  of  the  latter  was  apportioned  a  par- 
cel ot  wood,  meadow,  and  upland.  A 
road  ten  rods  wide  was  laid  out  through 
the  centre  of  the  town,  "  the  same  being 
granted  and  confirmed  to  the  town  of 
Rutland  as  a  common  for  public  use, 
benefit,  and  behoof  forever,  without  any 
manner  of  alienation  or  appropriation." 
To  this  day  that  fine  broad  street  forms 
the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  town,  hav- 
ing situated  upon  it  the  churches,  hotels, 
town  hall,  the  high  and  grammar  school 
buildings,  the  stores,  the  public  library, 
and  most  of  the  village  residences.  An- 
other instance  of  the  generosity  of  the 
founders  of  the  town  is  the  recorded  fact 
that  a  tract  of  one  hundred  acres  was 
given  the  first  male  child  born  in  the  new 
community. 

We  read  of  the  industrious  habits  of 
those  early  settlers.  Capt.  Peter  Davis, 
who  in  1759  paid  the  second  largest  taxes 
in  the  town,  rose  to  his  wealthy  position 
by  painstaking  and  economy.  He  had  a 
grist  mill  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
where  it  would  accommodate  adjacent 
towns,  and  his  habit  was  to  be  at  the  mill 
before  the  daylight  streaked  the  east. 
Another  of  the  original  proprietors,  Mr. 
Eleazer  Brown,  purchased  cattle  from  the 
neighboring  towns,  let  them  run  in  the 
woods,  and  later  killed  and  salted  them. 
In  a  hostile  country  and  with  wild  animals 
roaming  the  woods,  this  was  an  occupa- 
tion involving  hardship.  The  blowing  of  a 
conch  shell  was  his  way  of  gathering  the 
cattle,  and  they  were  very  obedient  to  his 
call.  Mr.  Brown's  death  was  mysterious. 
The  record  says  :  "  He  was  found  dead, 
lying  by  the  side  of  a  Buck  Deer,  his  gun 
standing  by  a  tree."  After  his  death,  his 
wife  continued  her  husband's  business. 
She  would  mount  her  horse,  always 
armed,  ride  after  the  cattle  and  collect 
them  with  the  conch  shell,  and  drive 
them  long  distances  when  necessary. 
The  matron  of  those  days  was  made  in 
heroic  mould.  One  good  woman,  the 
neighborhood  "  auntie,"  doubtless,  stout 
and   kind-hearted,  was  always  willing  to 


go  to  the  assistance  of  any  family  hav- 
ing sickness.  She  would  mount  her 
horse  and  ride  at  full  speed,  whether 
the  call  came  by  day  or  night.  Of 
another  it  is  reported  that  during  the 
absence  of  her  husband  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  she  took  upon  herself  his 
work  of  sweeping  and  caring  for  the 
meeting-house. 

WTe  see  also  the  religious  character 
of  the  early  settlers  exhibited  in  their 
setting  apart  land  for  a  church  lot  and 
levying  a  tax  to  "  defray  the  expense 
of  building  the  meeting-house  and  com- 
pensating the  minister  for  his  salary." 
The  first  minister  chosen  was  Rev.  Joseph 
Willard.  He  accepted  the  call,  took 
possession  of  the  lot  intended  for  the 
"ministry  lot,"  and  there  being  great 
danger  from  the  Indians,  the  town  voted 
to  build  a  fort  about  his  house.  The 
time  was  set  for  his  ordination,  but  a 
few  months  before  the  date  his  death  oc- 
curred in  a  very  sad  manner.  He  was 
out  one  August  afternoon,  gunning  or 
collecting  fodder  for  the  cattle,  when  he 
was  surprised  by  two  Indians.  A  contest 
ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Willard  killed  one 
of  the  Indians,  and  would  have  overcome 
the  other  had  he  not  been  aided  by 
three  others  who  joined  him. 

The  same  day  some  of  the  family  of 
Deacon  Stevens  were  out  haying  and 
were  attacked  by  these  same  Indians. 
Two  sons  were  killed,  and  two  were 
taken  prisoners  and  carried  to  Canada. 
Here,  indeed,  was  a  "  New  England 
tragedy,"  —  a  family  bereft  of  four  of  its 
sons,  two  lying  scalped  and  two  in  cruel 
captivity,  and  the  minister  of  the  parish 
also  lying  dead,  he  who  would  have  been 
their  consoler. 

Deacon  Joseph  Stevens  was  a  man 
much  respected  in  the  town,  having  held 
offices  as  selectman,  treasurer,  assessor, 
and  captain  of  the  militia.  He  made 
two  journeys  into  Canada  in  the  effort 
to  rescue  his  sons,  and  after  a  year  of 
captivity  they  were  liberated.  Then  it 
was  that  the  particulars  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Willard's  murder  were  made  known,  these 
boys  being  eye-witnesses.  One  brother 
was  much  older  than  the  other,  and  in 
the  long  journey  to  Canada  he  often 
carried  the  younger  on   his   back   when 
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the  latter  was  too  weary  to  walk.     The 
poet  has  well  said  : — 


"  These  rocks  they  cry  out  history, 
Could  we  but  listen  well  " ; 


and  the  meadows  and  by-ways  of  New 
England  could  unfold  many  a  sad  tale 
had  we  the  ears  to  hear. 

Rutland  has  an  historic  building  con- 
nected   with    Rev.  Joseph  Willard,    who 


pearance,  wearing  a  gray  or  white  wig, 
cocked  hat,  and  white  bands.  He  was  a 
man  of  talents  and  learning,  and  set  his 
face  like  a  flint  against  immorality  of 
every  kind."  He  had  the  exceptionally 
long  pastorate  of  fifty  years.  The  house 
which  he  occupied  is  an  unpretentious 
dwelling  still  standing  a  little  distance 
from  the  main  road.  Rev.  Josiah  Clark 
was  pastor  from  1818  to  1845.  He  en- 
deared himself  to  all  the  people,  and  the 


The  Muschopauge  House. 


was  to  have  been  its  first  minister.  His 
house  was  afterwards  enlarged  or  built 
around,  and  was  used  as  a  tavern,  its  site 
being  that  of  the  present  Muschopauge 
Hotel.  When  the  old  building  was 
divided,  the  part  which  was  the  ministei's 
house  had  such  firm,  solid  timbers,  that  it 
was  newly  covered  and  now  makes  a 
good-looking  building. 

The  first  minister  settled  was  Rev. 
Thomas  Frink,  at  whose  ordination  a 
letter  of  thanks  was  voted  to  be  sent  to 
"Mr.  Samuel  Sewall  of  Boston,  Merchant, 
for  his  very  kind  and  valuable  Gift  of  the 
Sacramental  Vessels  to  the  Church." 
His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Buck- 
minster,  grandfather  of  the  pastor  of 
Park  Street  Church  in  Boston,  who  bore 
the  same  name.  He  is  described  as 
"having  a  dignified  and  ministerial  ap- 


older    members    of   the   community   still 
remember  him  with  affection. 

Next  to  religious  considerations  those 
of  education  were  the  first  in  the  minds 
of  the  original  proprietors.  It  was  one 
of  the  conditions  of  the  first  grant  that, 
"  Lot  No.  63,  next  adjoining  to  the  Min- 
istry Lot,  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  a 
School  in  said  Town  forever."  It  is 
hard  in  these  days  of  security  to  imagine 
how  it  was  in  those  earlier  days,  when  it 
was  "  dangerous  for  children  to  go  from 
house  to  house,  not  only  on  account 
of  Indians,  but  of  ravenous  Bears  and 
Wolves.  Mothers  sitting  at  the  door  with 
their  children  could  see  the  wild  beasts 
pass  by  with  their  young."  Hence  for  a 
number  of  years  there  were  no  school 
privileges;  but  in  1733  it  was  voted  "to 
have  a  school  master  before   November 
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Court."'  and  "  to  have  a  school  kept  two 
thirds  oi  the  time  in  the  middle  of  the 
town  at  Col.  Hatches  house,  and  one 
third  at  the  West  end,  at  the  pond." 
This  was  kept  by  Air.  Whitaker,  and  was 
the  first  public  school  taught  in  Rutland. 
Can  we  not  picture  the  pride  of  the  in- 
habitants when,  the  next  year,  two  regular 
schoolhouses  were  built !  And  they 
were  anxious  for  their  children  to  have  a 
classical  education.  Before  the  Revolu- 
tion there  was  a  Latin  grammar  school 
kept  in  one  part  of  the  town,  to  the  sup- 
port of  which  Col.  Murray  contributed 
twenty  dollars  yearly. 

Col.  Murray,  as  already  noted,  was  an 
important  member  of  the  community. 
His  history  reads  like  a  romance.  He 
was  plain  John  McMorrah  when  he  and 
six  others  arrived  in  town  from  Ireland 
with  "  letters  testimonials  of  their  church 
fellowship  in  Ireland."  He  was  in  debt 
for  his  passage  money,  and  was  obliged 
to  resort  to  hard  manual  labor  to  obtain 
money.  Laziness,  however,  prevented 
his  earning  much,  and  it  was  only  the 
kindness  of  a  countryman  which  set  him 
up  in  the  peddling  line  and  started  him 
on  his  upward  rise  to  fortune.  His  later 
occupations  were  storekeeping  and  sup- 
plying the  army  with  cattle.  He  became 
at  last  the  most  wealthy  man  in  the  town, 
and  owned  several  farms.  He  was  mar- 
ried twice  in  Rutland,  and  the  large 
tombstones  of  his  wives  can  be  seen  in 
the  rural  cemetery.  He  was  a  man  of 
fine  appearance,  and  his  style  of  living 
gave  an  air  of  splendor  to  the  town.  He 
was  public  spirited,  giving,  as  has  been 
said,  twenty  dollars  annually  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Latin  grammar  school,  and 
presenting  a  clock  to  the  church,  where 
it  was  placed  in  front  of  the  gallery.  He 
represented  the  town  in  the  General 
Court  twenty  consecutive  years.  He 
was,  however,  in  sympathy  with  England 
at  the  time  of  the  troubles  preceding  the 
Revolution,  and  was  instructed  by  the 
people  at  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act  "to 
use  his  best  endeavors  in  the  General 
Assembly  to  have  the  Rights  and  Privi- 
leges of  this  Province  vindicated  and 
preserved  to  us  and  our  Posterity,  .  .  . 
and  if  anything  further  should  occur  in 
derogation  to  our  privileges,  we  caution 


you  that  you  consent  not  to  anything 
which  may  relinquish  any  part  thereof, 
and  although  your  attachment  to  the 
present  measures  of  Administration,  etc. 
to  us  is  apparent,  yet,  sir,  in  as  much  as 
you  accept  the  office  of  our  Representa- 
tive we  expect  you  will  make  our  In- 
structions the  rule  of  your  conduct  in 
said  office,  etc.  so  far  as  we  are  at  any 
time  capable  particularly  to  point  out." 

When  he  was  appointed  mandamus 
counsellor  by  the  English  crown,  the 
people  were  exasperated  and  rose 
against  him,  compelling  him  to  leave  the 
town  in  the  manner  detailed  above.  His 
farms  were  confiscated,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  which  was  given  to  his 
son,  who  was  loyal  to  the  young  Republic  ; 
and  one  of  the  confiscated  farms,  with  its 
large  square  house,  was  purchased  by 
Gen.  Putnam. 

Gen.  Putnam  had  had  training  in 
warfare  during  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  and  his  journal  covering  three  years 
of  this  period  is  preserved  in  the  Marietta, 
Ohio,  public  library.  While  he  was  as- 
sisting Gen.Washington  in  the  Revolution, 
constructing,  among  other  works,  those 
unusual  defences  at  Dorchester  Heights 
which  frightened  Gen.  Howe  into  evacu- 
ating Boston,  he  could  only  attend  to  his 
farm  in  Rutland  by  proxy.  After  the 
fighting  had  ceased,  however,  he  removed 
with  his  family  from  North  Brookfield, 
and  soon  became  an  efficient  citizen  of 
the  town,  occupying  many  positions  of 
trust.  It  was  now  that  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  having  government  pay  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Revolution  by  tracts  of  land 
in  the  "Western  Territory,"  of  which  he 
and  Gen.  Tupper  had  been  appointed 
surveyors.  Some  of  the  meetings  in  the 
preliminary  negotiations  were  held  in 
Boston  at  the  "  Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern," 
but  some  were  held  at  Gen.  Putnam's 
house  here  in  Rutland  ;  and  this  house 
was  the  rendezvous  and  point  of  depart- 
ure for  the  company  which  started  for 
Ohio  in  the  winter  of  1787.  Forty  souls 
from  Rutland  were  among  the  emigrants, 
true  sons  of  their  pioneer  fathers.  Their 
household  goods  and  farm  implements 
were  packed  on  ox  teams.  The  day  of 
departure  must  indeed  have  been  an  im- 
portant day  in  the  little  community. 
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Marietta,  Ohio,  where  the  company 
settled,  is  said  to  have  all  the  appearance 
of  a  New  England  town. 

The  old  house  in  Rutland  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  Gen.  Putnam  is  situated  upon 
the  main  street,  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  centre  of  the  village.  It 
has  undulating  land  about  it,  across  which 
is  obtained  a  fine  view  of  Mount  Wa- 
chusett.  The  house  is  a  large  square 
one,  with  doors  upon  three  sides.  It  is 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  hav- 
ing been  well  kept  by  the  Mead  family, 
which  for  three  generations  has  occupied 
it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  be  kept  as 
an  historic  house  in  some  public  way, 
either  by  the  town  or  the  state.  It  could 
be  used  as  a  depository  for  colonial  relics, 
or  as  a  public  library  for  the  town.  The 
present  town  library  is  in  a  private  dwell- 
ing, whose  occupant  acts  as  librarian. 


instead,  ostensibly  for  the  health  of  the 
men,  but  in  reality,  no  doubt,  to  get  them 
into  a  quiet  place  where  they  would  be  in 
no  danger  of  doing  harm.1  A  fine  hill 
with  a  level  top  was  selected,  and  bar- 
racks were  erected.  A  parade  ground 
was  laid  out,  guarded  by  pickets  twenty 
feet  high,  with  sentinels  posted  at  the 
corners.  We  can  picture  the  redcoats 
going  through  their  evolutions.  Did  they 
appreciate  the  magnificent  view  which 
they  had?  The  officers  were  probably 
more  intent  upon  the  bright  eyes  of  the 
maidens  among  the  spectators,  whom 
they  began  to  fall  in  love  with.  For  it  is  a 
fact  that  three  of  the  officers,  when  they 
finally  went  back  to  England,  took  with 
them  wives  from  the  farmers'  families 
among  whom  they  had  lived.  The  account 
is  given  of  their  living  in  style,  with  horses, 
waiters,  and,  in  general,,  the  appurtenances 


The  Old   Elm  at  New  Boston. 


During  the  summer  of  1778  a  part  of 
Burgoyne's  army  was  quartered  in  Rutland. 
Although  the  conquered  general  himself 
was  allowed  to  return  to  England  upon 
signing  an  agreement  not  to  use  arms  or 
influence  against  the  government,  his 
troops  were  for  one  cause  and  another 
detained.  A  large  detachment  which  had 
gone  to  Cambridge,  with  the  expectation 
of  embarking  for  England,  was  sent  here 


of  gentlemen.  The  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers,  by  obtaining  per- 
mits, could  go  outside  the  guarded  enclos- 
ure and  enjoy  the  town,  barter  with  the 
farmers,  and  make  quite  a  holiday.  The 
German  soldiers  walking  contentedly,  with 
their  long  wooden  pipes  in   their  mouths, 


1  See  account  of  Lieut.  Aubury,  in  "  Travels  through 
the  Interior  Part  of  America,  in  a  Series  of  Letters.  By 
an  Officer."     London,  1789. 
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their  wives  trudging  behind  carrying  knap- 
sacks tilled  with  the  purchased  produce, 
presented  an  amusing  picture. 

This  connection  with  the  British  army 
had  an  effect  upon  the  town.  The  troops 
were  removed  South  in  the  fall,  but  the 
evidences  of  their  residence  in  the  town 
remained  for  over  a  hundred  years.  A 
fine  well  dug  by  the  soldiers  is  still  shown 
in  the  centre  of  the  field  which  was  their 
parade  ground.  It  is  fifty  feet  deep  and 
ten  feet  wide.  Moss  and  ferns  grow  in 
some  of  the  crevices,but  no  gaps  are  visible 
in  the  rocks.  The  sides  were  substan- 
tially built. 

The  committee  of  citizens  appointed  by 
the  government  to  build  the  barracks  also 
did  their  work  well.  The  building  was 
1 20  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  two 
stories  high,  and  contained  twenty-four 
rooms,  each  twenty  feet  square.  After  the 
removal  of  the  troops,  the  building  being 
too  large  for  ordinary  uses,  two  thirds  of 
it  were  taken  down,  and  the  remainder 
served  the  uses  of  a  tavern,  store,  factory, 
and  dwelling-house,  until  it  was  acciden- 
tally burned  about  fifty  years  ago.  The 
guard-house  was  long  ago  made  the  L  of 
a  house,  but  in  1888  that  was  taken 
down,  and  the  pile  of  logs  in  the  corner 
of  the  field  is  the  only  remnant  of  this 
British  camp  except  the  well. 

There  was  in  the  corner  of  the  barrack 
lot  a  burial  spot  for  soldiers  who  died, 
and  until  a  very  few  years  ago  the  mounds 
could  be  seen ;  but  the  farmer  now  own- 
ing the  field  has  levelled  them,  and  the 
greensward  does  not  indicate  the  resting- 
place  of  the  dead.  In  ploughing  the 
field,     small    articles     belonging     to    the 


soldiers  are  often  found.  The  bottom  of 
a  beer  bottle  thus  found  bears  the  date  of 
that  time  and  the  stamp  of  a  man  in  the 
neighborhood  known  to  be  a  Tory. 

That  fact  is  stranger  than  fiction  is 
illustrated  in  Rutland  in  the  story  of 
Madame  Jumel,  whose  early  life  was  con- 
nected with  Worcester  County.  A  family 
consisting  of  step-father,  mother,  and  two 
daughters  lived  a  vagrant  life  in  several 
towns,  being  asked  to  "  move  on  "  when 
their  occupancy  became  a  nuisance.  In 
Rutland  they  lived  in  a  dug-out  or  shanty 
with  a  brush  top,  built  against  a  sand- 
bank. The  spot  is  pointed  out  at  the 
entrance  of  an  old  cemetery  on  the  road 
to  New  Boston  in  the  western  part  of 
the  town.  The  family  afterwards  went 
South,  and  after  the  death  of  the  parents 
the  daughters  went  to  Washington  and 
New  York.  In  the  latter  city,  Betsey, 
who  was  very  handsome,  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  wealthy  Frenchman,  named 
Stephen  Jumel.  He  married  her  and 
placed  her  in  circumstances  of  ease  and 
luxury.  After  his  death  she  used  his 
money  partly  in  charity  and  partly  in 
show.  She  went  to  Paris  and  to  Saratoga, 
living  in  great  style  in  both  places.  After 
a  year  or  two  of  widowhood  she  was 
married  to  Aaron  Burr,  but  the  union 
was  of  short  duration.  At  her  death, 
litigation  over  the  will  brought  to  light 
her  connection  with  towns  in  Worcester 
County,  and  witnesses  from  Rutland  were 
summoned  to  New  York  to  testify  in 
regard  to  the  family.  Such  are  the 
romances  mixed  with  the  quite  as  in- 
teresting commonplace  in  these  old 
Worcester  County  towns. 
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By  William  B.  Shaw. 


THE  period  of  twenty  years  preced- 
ing our  Civil  War  has  been  termed 
the  first  era  of  humanitarianism  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  early  in  this 
period  that  socialism  made  its  most  nota- 
ble advances  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
What  may  be  called  the  first  socialistic 
wave  reached  our  shores  from  Eng- 
land in  the  form  of  Owenism.  There 
was  a  brief  enthusiasm  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Owen,  a  few  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  establish  communities  which 
should  realize  his  theories  in  practice, 
and  then  an  almost  total  oblivion.  In 
1840,  a  new  impulse  to  socialistic  agita- 
tion came  from  beyond  the  sea.  This 
second  impulse  came  from  France ;  and 
it  is  not  the  least  remarkable  fact  in 
connection  that  a  distinctively  French 
innovation,  especially  subversive  of  much 
that  had  been  cherished  in  the  early 
American  social  system,  sought  one  of 
its  first  footholds  and  gained  many  of 
its  first  adherents  in  conservative  New 
England. 

This  reform  spirit,  even  though  fostered, 
as  it  was,  by  the  intellectual  class,  would 
probably  not  have  resulted  in  so  active  a 
popular  agitation,  had  it  not  been  for 
certain  peculiar  social  conditions  exist- 
ing at  this  period.  It  was  a  time  of  great 
unrest  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  panic  of  1837  had  left  many 
broken  in  fortune  and  weary  of  the  exist- 
ing order,  ready  for  any  "new  thing." 
The  old  forms  and  customs  of  civilized 
society  had  become  irksome  to  some, 
and  subjects  of  doubt  to  many.  Ev- 
erything in  industrial  organization  was 
in  an  extremely  crude  state.  Important 
mechanical  inventions  had  been  made, 
but  many  of  these  had  not  been  fully 
perfected.  There  was  not  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  capital  to  engage  in  large 
manufacturing  enterprises,  giving  perma- 
nent employment  to  labor.  The  great 
States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  were  just 
beginning  to  be  opened  to    the    settler, 


but  the  railroads  did  not  reach  them. 
In  many  respects  it  was  hard  for  the 
individual  to  succeed  in  any  employ- 
ment. Under  such  favoring  conditions 
Fourierism  had  its  rise  in  the  United 
States. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1837, 
Fourier  had  a  very  small  following 
among  French  socialists.  His  works  were 
voluminous ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  his 
most  devoted  disciples  ever  mastered 
them  in  their  entirety.  Nor  was  it 
necessary  that  they  should  master  them. 
Fourier  wrote  much  that  was  purely  abstract 
philosophical  speculation.  His  plan  of 
social  organization,  in  his  own  view,  was 
based  upon  his  system  of  general  philoso- 
phy ;  but  many  of  his  most  active  adher- 
ents were  inclined  to  ignore  a  large  portion 
of  his  metaphysical  speculations,  and  he 
himself,  in  his  later  writings,  protested 
against  the  wholesale  condemnation  of 
his  work  on  the  ground  of  defects  in  his 
so-called  "  new  sciences  "  of  cosmogony, 
psychogony,  and  analogy.  "  Newton," 
he  said,  "  wrote  reveries  about  the  Apoc- 
alypse, attempted  to  prove  that  the  pope 
was  antichrist.  No  doubt  these  were 
scientific  follies ;  but  his  theories  con- 
cerning attraction  and  luminous  rays  are 
no  less  sound  and  admitted." 

Fourier's  followers  always  availed 
themselves  of  his  own  liberty ;  and  hence 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  just  what 
was  included  in  Fourierism  at  any  par- 
ticular time.  It  was  not  a  body  of 
doctrine  formulated  in  a  systematic 
manner,  acknowledged  by  a  general  fol- 
lowing of  believers  and  unwaveringly  ad- 
hered to  by  them.  There  were,  however, 
certain  cardinal  principles  in  Fourier's 
philosophy  that  were  made  the  ground- 
work of  every  system  that  came  to  be 
known  by  his  name.  Both  Fourier  and 
his  disciples  were  agreed  in  the  impor- 
tance they  assigned  to  the  last  one  of  his 
so-called  discoveries, —  the  law  of  "pas- 
sionate   attraction."     Briefly   stated,  the 
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"law"  is  simply  this:  Man's  natural 
desires,  in  themselves,  are  good  and  holy. 
It  is  only  as  they  become  perverted 
through  the  operation  of  the  bad  customs 
and  the  unjust  restraints  of  our  modern 
civilized  society  that  their  gratification  is 
harmful.  In  their  original  tendencies 
they  lead  only  to  the  harmony  of  man  with 
man,  and  man  with  the  universe.  From 
this  fundamental  theorem  the  principle 
of  "  association  "  is  a  simple  deduction. 
The  whole  scheme  of  industrial  organiza- 
tion, original  with  Fourier,  is  simply  an 
attempt  to  bring  about  in  modern  society 
the  free  operation  of  the  law  of  "  passion- 
ate attraction." 

By  this  plan  of  "  association,"  in  fact, 
Fourier  is  now  chiefly  known.  It  was 
this  practical  side  of  his  philosophy 
that  first  attracted  attention  in  this 
country;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
prominence  of  Fourier  the  social  re- 
former, it  is  not  probable  that  Fourier 
the  philosopher  would  ever  have  been 
read  or  studied  at  all  by  Americans. 

Albert  Brisbane,  a  young  American 
disciple  of  Fourier,  began  to  publish  ex- 
positions of  the  doctrines  of  his  master  in 
1840.  There  had  been  some  discussion 
of  "  association  "  in  New  York  City  before 
this  time,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  fruit- 
less in  noteworthy  results.  Brisbane's  in- 
spiration came  direct  from  the  fountain- 
head.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  personal 
pupil  of  Fourier.  Whether  or  not  this 
was  true,  he  had  certainly  studied  the 
system  in  France  very  thoroughly.  Mr. 
George  William  Curtis,  speaking  of  his 
personal  acquaintance  with  him,  says : 
"  He  was  more  familiar  with  the  doctrines 
of  Fourier  than  anybody  whom  I  knew." 
He  was  a  man  of  some  wealth,  and  de- 
voted himself  enthusiastically  to  the  new 
cause. 

Brisbane's  book,  entitled  "The  Social 
Destiny  of  Man,"  published  in  1840, 
was  the  text-book  of  American  Fourier- 
ism.  The  first  sentence  of  its  Introduc- 
tion strikes  the  key-note  of  the  whole 
work  :  "  We  assert,  and  will  prove,  that 
labor,  which  is  now  monotonous,  repug- 
nant, and  degrading,  can  be  ennobled, 
elevated,  and  made  honorable ;  or  in 
other  words,  that  industry  can  be 
rendered    attractive  !  "       Brisbane    enu- 


merates seven  " measures"  on  which  in- 
dustry is  based  :  — 

u  1st.  Slavery;  2d.  Servile  aid  —  that  of  hired 
persons,  working  without  emulation,  doing  the 
least  possible  ;  3d.  Discipline  and  obligatory  stat- 
utes —  measures  resorted  to  by  monastic  societies; 
4th.  Corporate  monopolies,  controlling  the  dis- 
tribution of  labor,  and  often  excluding  those  who 
possess  the  most  skill  and  talent;  5th.  Industrial 
prisons  or  large  closed  manufactories,  in  which 
the  workmen  are  subjected  to  strict  discipline, 
children  ill-treated,  and  the  health  of  both  often 
ruined  by  excess  of  labor  without  variety;  6th. 
Poorhouse  and  penitentiary  labor;  7th.  False 
competition  among  laborers,  mechanics,  and  mer- 
chants." 

Recognizing  these  evils  in  society  as  it 
existed  in  his  day,  Brisbane  brought  for- 
ward Fourier's  cure,  "  association."  He 
would  have  people  live  together  in  large 
"  phalanxes."  All  should  be  employed 
in  diversified  labor,  and  the  product 
should  be  apportioned,  to  labor,  capital, 
and  skill,  in  an  equitable  manner.  The 
institution  of  the  family  was  not  attacked. 
The  careful  training  of  children  was  ad- 
vocated. Private  property  was  not  to  be 
done  away  with. 

Brisbane's  success  was  rapid  —  and 
brief.  The  influential  writers  of  the  day 
gave  him  a  willing  hearing,  and  many  of 
them  adopted  his  views.  As  early  as 
1 84 1,  we  find  Horace  Greeley  making  this 
somewhat  startling  announcement  in  the 
Tribune :  — 

"  We  have  written  something,  and  shall  yet 
write  much  more,  in  illustration  and  advocacy  of 
the  great  social  revolution  which  our  age  is  des- 
tined to  commence,  in  rendering  all  useful  labor 
at  once  attractive  and  honorable,  and  banishing 
want  and  all  consequent  degradation  from  the 
globe.  The  germ  of  this  revolution  is  developed 
in  the  writings  of  Charles  Fourier." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Trib- 
une, at  this  time,  though  in  its  first  vol- 
ume, was  fast  becoming  an  influential 
journal.  It  was  recognized  as  the  peo- 
ple's paper.  It  was  bold  and  outspoken 
in  its  expressions  on  all  current  ques- 
tions. Its  early  advocacy  of  Fourier- 
ism  was  therefore  significant.  The  Trib- 
une became  a  powerful  agency  for  the 
propaganda  which  Brisbane  had  insti- 
tuted. 

Meanwhile,  the  group  of  New  England 
writers  and  thinkers  represented  by 
George  Ripley,  W.  H.  Channing,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  and  Margaret  Fuller  were 
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meditating  some  form  of  effort  in  the 
direction  of  association.  The  Brook  Farm 
community  was  the  result.  First  in  the 
order  of  time,  and  first  in  renown,  of  the 
experiments  of  the  epoch,  though  not  at 
once  a  professedly  Fourieristic  enterprise, 
Brook  Farm  was  always  controlled  by 
such  ideas  of  "  association  "  as  Brisbane 
was  promulgating ;  and  when  its  leaders 
came  at  last  to  openly  announce  their 
purpose  of  making  it  a  "phalanx,"  the 
fact  signified  little  radical  change  in  the 
spirit  of  its  administration.  The  real  im- 
portance of  Brook  Farm  lay  not  in  prac- 
tical results  as  an  illustration  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  such  plans  of  association,  but  in 
the  influence  which  it  exerted  in  literary 
chambers  for  the  dissemination  of  Fou- 
rier's ideas.  The  Harbinger,  published 
at  Brook  Farm  as  the  successor  of  Bris- 
bane's journal,  the  Phalanx,  was  some- 
thing more  than  an  ordinary  socialistic 
organ.  It  had  high  literary  merit.  Among 
its  regular  contributors  were  such  writers 
as  the  Channings,  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
George  William  Curtis,  Charles  A.  Dana, 
Parke  Godwin,  Horace  Greeley,  T.  W. 
Higginson,  George  Ripley,  James  Russell 
Lowell,  and  John  G.  Whittier.  The 
following  extract  from  the  prospectus  in- 
dicates the  spirit  with  which  the  publica- 
tion was  begun :  — 

"  The  principles  of  universal  unity  as  taught  by 
Charles  Fourier,  in  their  application  to  society,  we 
believe  are  at  the  foundation  of  all  genuine  social 
progress;  and  it  will  ever  be  our  aim  to  discuss 
and  defend  these  principles  without  any  sectarian 
bigotry,  and  in  the  catholic  and  comprehensive 
spirit  of  their  great  discoverer.  While  we  bow 
to  no  man  as  an  authority  or  infallible  master, 
we  revere  the  genius  of  Fourier  too  highly  not 
to  accept  with  joyful  welcome  the  light  which  he 
has  shed  on  the  most  intricate  problems  of  human 
destiny." 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  all  the  writers 
whom  we  have  named  indorsed  the  ex- 
pression in  the  prospectus.  Even  some 
who  at  one  time  or  another  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Brook  Farm  community  re- 
jected Fourierism.  Hawthorne,  in  the 
"  Blithedale  Romance,"  ridicules  Fourier. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  at  least 
half  the  number  —  and  by  no  means  the 
less  gifted  half — were  at  this  time  avowed 
Fourierists,  while  all  were  strongly  in- 
clined towards  some  kind  of  social 
reform.       The   general    interest   in    the 


movement  was  intense.  Neither  before 
nor  since  has  any  form  of  socialism  been 
so  thoroughly  discussed  in  this  country  as 
was  Fourierism  during    the   years  1843- 

47- 

In  1844  a  conservative  writer,  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  in  an  article  opposing 
Fourierism,  estimated  the  number  of  ad- 
herents at  seventeen  thousand.  Most  of 
these  were  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States.  A  few  were  in  the  new  West. 
There  were  next  to  none  in  the  South. 
A  great  convention  of  "  associationists  " 
met  in  New  York,  April  4,  1844.  The 
Brook  Farm  leaders,  with  Horace  Greeley 
and  Brisbane,  were  prominent  partici- 
pants. Different  religious  denominations 
were  represented,  but  probably  New  Eng- 
land Unitarianism  was  predominant.  The 
movement  was  opposed  in  some  quarters 
for  this  reason,  as  is  shown  by  some  of 
the  articles  in  the  reviews  of  the  day. 
It  was  obvious  that  Fourierism  ignored 
the  natural  sinfulness  of  mankind,  and 
hence  could  not  succeed.  The  orthodox 
churchmen  of  the  time  could  not  easily 
become  reconciled  to  so  lax  a  creed  as 
that  of  Brook  Farm.  Fourier's  doctrine 
of  the  passions  was  repugnant  to  many, 
although  his  American  followers  were 
above  suspicion  of  immoral  tendencies. 
The  truth  was  that  the  discussion  was 
becoming  involved  in  doctrines  of  the- 
ology and  morals  to  an  extent  which 
threatened  disruption  and  failure.  Parke 
Godwin's  exposition  of  the  subject  (New 
York,  1844)  seems  to  have  been  an 
attempt  to  simplify  the  statement  of  it, 
and  to  remove  it  from  the  field  of  theo- 
logical controversy.  This  work  was  better 
adapted  than  Brisbane's  to  meet  the  in- 
quiries and  objections  of  the  educated 
American  citizen.  It  might  not  inaptly 
be  termed  "  The  Common  Sense  of 
Fourierism."  It  attempted  to  reduce 
the  problem  to  its  lowest  terms,the  social 
organization  of  the  township.  American 
Fourierism  was  now  in  its  second  phase. 
The  system  was  to  be  tested  by  means  of 
practical  experiments.  There  had  been 
enough  of  theorizing.  Henceforth  the 
whole  energy  of  the  movement  must  be 
directed  to  the  organization  and  upbuild- 
ing of  communities  or  "  phalanxes." 

There  were  at    least    thirty-four    pha- 
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lanxes  in  operation  in  the  United  States 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  during  the 
years  1S43-50.1  The  three  which  Noyes 
describes  as  the  most  noted  were  the 
Wisconsin  Phalanx,  the  North  Ameri- 
can, and  Brook  .Farm.  Each  of  these 
had  a  marked  individuality  in  envi- 
ronment, in  the  character  of  the  found- 
ers, in  the  degree  of  success  attained, 
and  in  general  influence.  Of  the  last 
named  mention  has  already  been  made. 
Brook  Farm  was  the  first  of  the  three 
to  fail,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
its  influence  was  greater,  through  its 
individual  members  and  its  publications, 
than  that  of  either  of  the  others.  Later 
co-operative  efforts  in  Massachusetts  were 
largely  affected  by  the  surviving  influence 
of  the  Roxbury  experiment. 

The  North  American  Phalanx,  in  Mon- 
mouth County,  New  Jersey,  was  a  much 
more  pretentious  enterprise  than  the 
others,  in  a  material  way.  Greeley  and 
Brisbane  were  both  active  in  organizing 
it.  It  was  founded  in  1843,  among  the 
first  of  the  phalanxes,  and  it  lasted 
thirteen  years,  —  much  longer  than  any 
of  the  others.  An  important  feature  of  its 
environment  from  the  beginning  was  its 
proximity  to  a  good  market  for  its  food 
products.  During  much  of  its  history  it 
was  a  financial  success. 

The  Wisconsin  Phalanx  was  more  iso- 
lated from  the  business  world  than  any 
other  of  the  prominent  communistic  or- 
ganizations of  the  time,  except,  perhaps, 
that  of  the  Mormons.  The  history  of 
its  rise  and  decline  offers  particular  op- 
portunities for  the  study  of  applied  Fou- 
rierism,  developed  under  conditions  from 
such  as  had  been  presupposed  by  Fourier 
himself,  and  yet  approaching  more  nearly 
perhaps  to  a  full  realization  of  a  working 
system  than  did  most  like  experiments. 
The  community  was  organized  in  1844. 
During  the  six  years  of  its  existence  it 
reached  a  membership  of  nearly  two 
hundred,  but  rejected  four  out  of  five  ap- 
plicants. At  its  dissolution  its  property 
was  divided  at  eight  per  cent  above  par 
on  the  stock.  Financially,  the  Wisconsin 
Phalanx  was  a  success.  As  an  effort  at 
social  reform,  it  was  a  failure.  Most  of 
the  members    had  been  prosperous  and 

1  Noyes,  "  History  of  American  Socialisms." 


well  to  do  before  they  joined  the  asso- 
ciation, and  there  was  little,  aside  from 
love  of  novelty,  to  induce  them  to  leave 
the  established  order.  They  showed  that 
industrial  Fourierism  was  practicable,  at 
least  under  certain  conditions,  and  that 
was  more  than  had  been  previously 
known ;  but  the  problem  of  social  organ- 
ization still  remained  unsolved. 

It  would  hardly  be  profitable  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  many  small  attempts 
and  failures  of  the  Fourieristic  era.  In 
the  exhaustive  work  of  Noyes,  the  task  of 
compiling  the  dismal  record  has  been 
faithfully  performed.  Each  communistic 
failure  has  its  own  set  of  causes.  Those 
who  seek  for  such  causes  merely  in  finan- 
cial difficulties  are  greatly  in  error.  Had 
every  one  of  the  phalanxes  of  1845  proved 
as  prosperous  as  the  Wisconsin  and  the 
North  American,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
one  would  be  in  existence  to-day.  The 
" plain  people"  who  composed  these 
communities  were  not  ready  for  any  radi- 
cal change  in  the  social  order.  After  a 
brief  trial,  most  of  them  were  ready  to 
return  to  the  old  system.  The  leaders 
had  staked  everything  on  the  success  of 
the  phalanxes,  and  as  these  fell  one  by 
one  their  sanguine  hopes  gave  place  to  a 
growing  feeling  of  discouragement.  There 
is  something  approaching  the  pathetic  in 
the  position  of  Horace  Greeley  during  his 
famous  discussion  with  Raymond  in  the 
columns  of  the  New  York  press,  in  1846, 
1847.  In  this  discussion,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  Parton's  "  Life  of  Greeley," 
Fourierism  was  confessedly  worsted,  and 
never  afterwards  regained  its  former 
status  in  the  opinion  of  the  thinking 
public.  Thus  we  find  that  in  1850 
"association"  was  almost  as  truly  a 
buried  ism  as  it  is  to-day.  The  wave 
had  begun  to  recede.  A  movement 
which  only  a  few  years  before  had 
counted  its  thousands,  which  had  in- 
cluded not  a  few  men  of  brains  and 
character  and  influence,  which  had  com- 
manded some  of  the  ablest  and  brightest 
service  in  press  and  forum  that  has  been 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  socialism  in  any 
country,  this  movement  failed,  not  by 
surpression,  but  after  a  full  and  free  trial 
of  its  principles,  under  a  great  variety  of 
conditions. 
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A    STUDY    IN    TOWN    GOVERNMENT. 
By  Alfred  D.    Chandler. 


HE  strength  of  a  state  turns  in 
a  marked  degree  on  the  num- 
ber, character,  and  environment 
of  the  homes  of 
its  people.  Re- 
cent investiga- 
tions in  England  and  in 
the  United  States  show 
that  whereas  large  num- 
bers of  persons  are  mov- 
ing toward  great  cities, 
they  are  settling  for  the 
most  part  in  the  suburban 
districts.  The  slums  of 
cities,  if  not  decreasing  in 
population,  are  far  behind 
the  outlying  and  suburban 
sections  in  the  ratio  of 
growth.  The  district  of 
the  "  City  of  London  "  has 
actually  decreased  25  per 
cent  in  population  during 
the  past  decade,  while  parts  of  the  outer 
circle  of  London  —  such  as  the  districts 


of  Tottenham,  Willesden,  and  Leyton 
—  have  in  the  same  period  increased  in 
population  from  95   to  133  per  cent.     In 


mm 


A   Morning   Ride. 


Winter  Sports. 

Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  the 
growth  is  not  as  much  in  the  older  and 
congested  wards,  but  far  more  in  the  out- 
lying sections.  In  the  period  from  1870 
to  1890,  the  population  of  Boston  proper 
increased  about  16  per  cent,  while  the 
population  of  the  outlying  annexed 
districts  increased  about  156  per  cent,  or 
nearly  ten  times  as  fast  a  growth  in  the 
outer  as  in  the  inner  circle  of  the  city.1 

This  growth  extends  to  the  neighbor- 
ing municipalities  of  Boston ;  and  it  ap- 
plies as  well  to  valuation  as  to  population. 
The  ratio  of  increase  of  several  munici- 
palities near  Boston  is  much  greater  in 
point  of  valuation  than  that  of  the  me- 
tropolis itself.  Thus,  in  the  period  from 
1882  to  1892,  while  the  ratio  of  increase 
in  the  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal 
estate  of  Boston  was  ^^  per  cent,  the 
corresponding  ratio  for  Brookline  was 
114  per  cent,  and  the  ratio  for  real  estate 
taken  separately  in  Brookline  was  157 
per  cent. 

1 "  Urban  Population."  By  Carroll  D.  Wright.  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly,  February,  i8g2. 
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The   Brookline  Town    Hall. 

Celebrated  for  its  rural  beauty,  and  for 
its  development  of  the  most  favorable 
conditions  of  home  life,  this  remarkable 
town  of  Brookline  has  in  the  last  few 
years  leaped  to  a  position  absolutely 
unique.  To  ascribe  this  merely  to  the 
accident  of  its  situation  would  be  unjust. 
The  trust  which  the  voters  of  Brookline 
have  so  well  fulfilled  affords  the  highest 
exemplification  of  the  merit  and  the 
elasticity  of  the  best  form  of  local  govern- 
ment known.  What  degree  of  excellence 
may  yet  be  attained  by  this  community, 
how  long  it  can  preserve  its  simple  but 
effective  town  form  of  government,  what 
accessions  will  be  made  to  its  rapidly 
increasing  capital —  already  $62,000,000* 
—  and  what  its  population  —  now  about 
[3,000  —  will  be,  before  the  change  to  a 
city  form  of  government  is  made,  are 
moot  questions  hardly  within  the  scope 
of  this  article.  Perhaps  some  interme- 
diary type  of  government  can  be  devised, 
which  will  maintain  the  potent  check  of 


ay  1,  J892,  Valuation  of  real  estate, 
"  personal  estate, 
"       corporation  and 

bank  stock-. 

Total     . 


$36,958,100 
16,122,500 


562,080,600 


a  town  meeting  over 
municipal  officers 
who  must  run  its 
gauntlet. 

That  such  a  New 
England  town  is  re- 
plete with  local  his- 
torical associations 
may  be  assumed. 
We  do  not  write  of 
its  early  history,  of 
its  share  in  the 
Revolutionary  War, 
or  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion ;  nor  do 
we  emphasize  local 
incidents  or  family 
influence.  Others 
have  industriously 
. __'_.  compiled  ample  and 

j        "j.       valuable    materials 
'      .  I       for    all    this.2      Our 

i       purpose  is  to  review 
•■—■•»•'— J      the  economic  condi- 
tions   and   the    legal 
and   practical    agen- 
cies which  have  influenced  and  directed 
the   recent  remarkable  growth  of  Brook- 
line,   and    to  show  wherein  this  town  is 
an    example    worthy  of  imitation   in  the 
bright  galaxy  of  other  American  towns. 

If  it  is  painful  to  be  impressed  with 
the  failure  of  Americans  to  govern  their 
large  cities  well,  the  daily  press  and  the 
reviews  now  enlarging  upon  municipal 
chicanery,  now  lamenting  the  general 
inability  to  cope  with  these  evils,  and 
now  furnishing  didactic  articles  on  various 
remedies  ;  if  we  must  be  told  of  wretched 
conditions  in  some  older  cities  of  Europe, 
which  have  at  last  been  ameliorated 
by  radical  changes  of  a  kind  that  we, 
who  are    differently  situated,  must,  it  is 


2  Brookline  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  November  13, 
O.  S.  1705.  Prior  to  that  it  had  been  known  as  "  Mudd7 
River"  or  "Muddy  River  Hamlet"  or  "Boston  Com- 
mons," where  allotments  of  land  were  made  as  early  as 
1635.  For  historical  discourses,  family  histories,  and  de- 
tailed statistics  on  Brookline  see:  (1)  Dr.  John  Pierce's 
Centennial  Address  in  1805.  Collections  of  Mass.  Hist. 
Society,  Vol.  II.,  2d  Series  (1814),  p.  140.  (2)  Dr.  Pierce's 
Address  at  the  opening  of  the  Town  Hall  in  Brookline, 
October  14,  1845.  (3)  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop's  Ad- 
dress at  the  dedication  of  the  new  Brookline  Town  Hall, 
February  22,  1873.  (4)  Historical  Sketches  of  Brookline, 
by  Harriet  F.  Woods,  1874.  (5)  History  of  Norfolk 
County,  Mass.,  1884,  pp.  783  to  894.  Title  "  Brookline," 
by  Bradford  Kingman  and  others;  a  detailed  and  valuab'e 
compilation.  (6)  "  Recollections  of  Brookline,"  in  the 
years  1800  and  1810,  by  Samuel  Aspinwall  Goddard,  Bir- 
mingham, England,  December  25,  1872. 
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illogically  said,  at  once  adopt,  —  it  is  with 
relief  that  we  turn  to  the  example  of 
about  six  square  miles  of  area  in  the 
very  heart  of  a  great  metropolitan  city 
district  in  America,  which  area  represents 
a  larger  proportion  of  comfortable  homes 
for  all  classes,  of  superior  schools  and 
public  library,  better  roads,  better  water 
and  sewers,  and  more  efficient  and  hon- 
orable management  than  is  found  else- 
where, with  a  consequent  accumulation 
of  taxable  property  exceeding  that  of 
any  other   municipality  in    the  world    of 


Within  a  radius  of  about  ten  miles  of 
the  Brookline  Town  Hall  are  nearly  a 
million  people,  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
over  two  thousand  a  month.  This  met- 
ropolitan district,  broken  into  a  number 
of  municipalities,  represents  a  solidarity 
which  ties  the  whole  securely  ;  and  instead 
of  being  checked  in  growth  because  of 
the  individuality  of  its  parts,  it  becomes 
stronger  each  year.  The  mere  increase 
in  assessed  valuation  of  this  district  in  the 
last  ten  years  alone  more  than  equals  the 
entire  assessed  valuation  of  Chicago. 


A  Winter  Morning  in   Brookline. 


the  same  population.  It  is  unexampled. 
The  State  tax  paid  by  Brookline  exceeds 
that  paid  by  all  the  thirty-two  towns  and 
cities  of  Berkshire  County,  Massachu- 
setts, and  it  exceeds  that  of  ail  the  forty- 
nine  towns  and  cities  of  Franklin  and 
Hampshire  Counties,  Massachusetts.1 

The  revenues  and  expenditures  of 
Brookline  last  year  were  more  than 
double  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire.2 

*  Acts  and  Resolves  of  Mass.,  1892,  Chap.  429. 

2  The  revenues  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  for  the 
past  year  were  $691,193.13;  and  the  expenditures  were 
$671,051.84.  Of  course  this  does  not  refer  to  the  aggregate 
revenues  of  the  towns  and  cities.  The  revenues  of  the 
town  of  Brookline  for  the  past  year  were  $1,431,451.22; 
and  the  expenditures  were  $1,361,089.92. 


Area  01  v_-nicago,  square  nines   . 
"      "    Boston  Metropolitan  District  (1; 

101 

municipalities),  square  miles 

140 

Population  of  Chicago  (1890)     . 

"         "  Boston    Metropolitan    Dis 
trict  (1890)  . 

1,098,576 
738,605 

Chicago,  Assessed  Valuation  in  i8q2 
"  1882 

$243,732,138 

125,358,537 

Gain  in  10  years 

$118,373,601 

Boston  Metropolitan  District  in  1892 
"                    "         "   1882 

•      $1,241,454,265 
887,832,414 

Gain  in  10  years 

$353,621,851 

Chicago,  Assessed  Valuation  in  1891 

$256,599,795 

"                  "         "   1892 

243,732,138 

Loss  during  the  Columbian  year 

$12,867,657 

Boston  Metropolitan  District  in  1892 
"                "                    "         "  1891 

$1,24.1,454,265 
1,184.866,560 

Gain  during  the  Columbian  year 

$56,587,705 
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As  a  further  illustration  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  section  oi  Massachusetts 
which  forms  the  metropolitan  district  of 
Boston,  the  table  on  following  page  gives 
an  interesting  comparison,  and  indicates 
that,  if  assessed  valuations  are  taken  as 
the  standard,  —  the  variation  in  the 
methods  of  assessment  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  —  no  one  of  the  great  centres 
of  population  in  this  country  has  flourished 
in  the  past  year  as  has  Boston  and  its 
vicinity.  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  have 
both  lost.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
if  ever  there  was  a  time  in  its  history  when 
Chicago  would  make  an  encouraging  offi- 
cial   report,  it  would  be  for  the  Colum- 


like  the  town  of  Cohasset,  which  is 
part  of  Norfolk  County,  though  separa- 
ted therefrom  by  Hingham  in  Plymouth 
County. 

Here,  then,  is  a  town  within  a  city  !  — 
a  town  which,  by  maintaining  its  indi- 
viduality, and  by  pursuing  a  broad  and 
liberal  policy,  has  reached  the  highest 
standard  of  municipal  excellence  in  the 
very  folds  of  a  great  metropolis  vexed 
with  the  hard  vicissitudes  of  American 
city  government ;  a  town  which  is  in  the 
van  of  improvements,  and  which,  instead 
of  being  a  drag  upon  its  powerful  neigh- 
bor, is  an    inspiration. 

But  why  has  Brookline  not  been  an- 
nexed to  Boston,  as  its  neigh- 
1  bors,  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  West 
Roxbury,  and  Brighton,  were 
annexed?  How  has  this  little 
giant  held  off  the  great  giant 
which  grasps  it?  How  has  the 
larger  one  been  made  in  this, 
as  in  some  other  issues,  to  sub- 
mit to    the  will    of   the    lesser? 
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bian  year.  Why  Chicago 
should  have  lost  in  assessed 
valuation  during  the  past  year 
is  not  understood. 

As  appears  by  the  plan  on 
page  794,  Brookline  is  near 
the  centre  of  this  great  met- 
ropolitan district  of  Boston. 

Brookline   is    still  a    town, 
where  the  New  England  town 
meeting   holds   full  sway.     It 
has  no  mayor  nor  aldermen. 
Its    chief   officers    are   five 
"selectmen,"    as    they    are 
termed     in     New     England. 
Yet    Brookline  is  completely 
surrounded    by   cities,    and    is    entirely 
isolated   from   its    county  of   Norfolk    by 
intervening    parts    of    Suffolk    and    Mid- 
dlesex   Counties,1  being    in    this    respect 


< 


1  There  are  instances  in  Englaiu 
aration  r>i   parti  of  counties,   a  i  in 

•  r,  and  Flint. 


and  Wales  of  this  sep- 
Hereford.    Warwick, 


Country  Club  Races. 

The  history  of  the  contests  to  annex  Brook- 
line to  Boston  would  fill  this  magazine. 
Its  mercenary  feature  was,  of  course,  pre- 
dominant; but  the  wisdom  of  its  people 
on  that  score  —  as  the  sequel  proved  — 
rightly  determined  that  the  first  town  in 
the  land  should  preserve  its  integrity. 
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Massachusetts  towns  arc  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  State  Legislature  ;  but  it 
has  not  been  Massachusetts  doctrine  or 
Massachusetts    practice    to    obliterate    a 


ceived  from  the  Legislature  an  order  of 
notice  as  follows  :  "  That  such  towns  and 
parts  of  towns  lying  within  six  miles  of 
the  City  Hall  of  the  city  of   Boston,  on 


The  Country  Club   House. 
ASSESSED   VALUATION. 


1891. 

1892. 

Gain. 

Boston  Metropolitan  District    .... 

$1,184,866,560 
1,785,857,338 
252,084,250 
713,902,842 
466,914,249 
283>550>546 
185,001,420 
121,439,930 
70,708,780 
138,444,562 

$1,241,454,265 
1,828,264,275 
280,569,790 
735,696,772 
483.738,329 
287,643,942 
188,944,480 
124,896,785 
73,550,415 
I39,984,926 

$56,587,705 
42,406,937 
28,485,540 
21,793,930 
16,824,080 
4,003,396 
3,943,06c 
3.456  855 
2,841,635 
1,540,364 

Brooklyn        ....          .     .          ... 

St.  Paul (1890) 

Denver      .     .          

1 891. 

1892. 

Loss. 

$256,599,795 
73,699,940 

$243,732,138 
64,796,695 

$12,867,657 
8,903,245 

municipality  without  first  taking  the  sense 
of  its  people.1     In    1870   Brookline    re- 


1  See  Governor  Bullock's  veto  to  the  bill  entitled  "  An 
Act  to  unite  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Roxbury."  (Mass. 
Acts  and  Resolves,  1867,  pp.  837  to  841.) 

Chief  Justice  Parker,  of  Massachusetts,  said  in  the 
case  of  Waldron  v.  Lee,  5  Pickering's  Reports,  p.  335: 
"  Was  it  ever  heard  that  the  Legislature  itself  could  disfran- 
chise or  destroy  a  town  without  its  consent?  Such  a  high 
act  of  authority  would  hardly  be  claimed  by  a  Legislature 
arrogating  to  itself  omnipotence,  like  the  British  Parlia- 
ment." 


the  southerly  side  of  Charles  River,  may 
be  annexed  and  incorporated  as  a  part 
of  said  city  of  Boston."  Promptly 
Brookline  instructed  its  selectmen  to  op- 
pose this  measure,  and  it  was  defeated. 
Two  years  later  the  movement  was  re- 
vived in  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  by 
some  of  Brookline's  own  citizens  for  an- 
nexation   to     Boston.       Again    the    town 
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St.   Paul's   Episcopal  Church. 
Congregational  Church. 
Methodist  Church. 

assembled  in  town  meeting;  and  this 
time,  for  purposes  of  discovery,  the 
names  of  every  voter  on  the  voting  list 
were  called,  and  the  responses  showed 
that  243  were  against  annexation  and  82 
for  it.  The  annexationists  alleged  in 
brief,  "That  the  Brookline  town  govern- 
ment   was  a  failure." J     The    Legislature 

1  Brookline  Selectmen's  Report,  1873,  pp.  58,  59. 


voted  that  the  subject  be 
"  referred  to  the  next  Gen- 
eral Court." 

At  this  juncture  a  new 
phase  in  the  contest  was 
presented.  Up  to  182 1, 
cities  were  unknown  in 
Massachusetts.  In  that 
year  the  State  Constitution 
was  amended,  and  authori- 
ty was  given  to  the  General 
Court  "  to  erect  and  con- 
stitute "  city  governments 
in  a  town. 

"Provided,  that  no  such 
government  shall  be  erect- 
ed or  constituted  in  any 
town  not  containing  12,000 
inhabitants,  nor  unless  it 
be  with  the  consent,  and 
on  the  application  of  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  such  town,  present  and 
voting  thereon,  pursuant 
to  a  vote  at  a  meeting 
duly  warned  and  holden 
for  that  purpose."  2 

By  annexing  the  town 
of  Brookline  bodily  to  the 
city  of  Boston,  it  was 
claimed  that  a  city  form  of  government 
would  be  "erected  or  constituted"  in  the 
town  of  Brookline  ;  and  as  that  town  did 
not  then  contain  12,000  inhabitants,  but 
only  about  6,700,  and  as  "a  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  such  town"  had 
neither  given  their  "consent"  nor  made 
prior    "application"    for    the    change    of 

Const,  of  Mass.,  Art.  II.  of  Amendments. 
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form  of  municipal  government,  the  Legis- 
lature had  no  constitutional  power  to 
make  such  a  change  in  such  a  case.  Up 
to  that  time  there  was  not  an  instance  in 
the  State  where  an  entire  town  of  less 
than  12,000  inhabitants  had  been  an- 
nexed to  a  city. 

On  January  6, 
1873,  Brookline's 
representative  in  the 
General  Court  intro- 
duced an  order  in 
the  House  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee 
consider  the  expedi- 
ency of  requiring  the 
opinion  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  on 
this    question.     The 

order  was  adopted  by  the  House.  But 
the  Judiciary  Committee  reported  that 
it  was  inexpedient  to  legislate  on  the 
order.  The  annexationists  now  pressed 
their  measure  vigorously ;  and  on  May 
16,  1873,  the  Legislature  passed  an 
Act  to  annex  Brookline  to  Boston.  The 
fate  of  the  little  town,  whose  govern- 
ment had  been  publicly  branded  as 
"a    failure,"    was    now    in    peril.      Two 


A   Brookline  School 


chances  of  saving  it  were  open.  One 
was  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Act  before  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court ; 
the  other  to  reject  the  Act  by  the 
popular  vote  upon  which  its  operation 
was  made  finally  to  depend.  Ten  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Brookline  brought  a 
bill  in  equity  against 
the  city  of  Boston 
and  the  town  of 
Brookline,  praying 
for  a  writ  of  injunc- 
tion to  prohibit  the 
city  and  town  from 
proceeding  under 
the  Act,  and  that  the 
Act  might  be  de- 
clared null  and  void, 
as  violating  the  State 
Constitution.  But  the 
court  refused  the  relief  asked.  Appeals 
to  each  of  the  three  great  departments  of 
the  State,  the  legislative,  the  executive, 
and  the  judicial,  had  met  with  a  crushing 
rebuff.  The  little  town  was  left  to  its; 
own  resources  —  its  popular  vote.  A 
special  town  meeting  was  called  for 
October  7,  1873  ;  the  polls  were  kept 
open  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until   six  o'clock    at    night;    and    by  an 
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overwhelming  vote.  707  against  accepting 
the  annexation  Act,  and  299  for  accept- 
ing it.  the  town — for  the  time — was  saved. 
Meanwhile  "West  Roxbury  and  Brighton, 
by  Acts  of  1873,  and  by  vote  of  their 
own  citizens,  were  annexed  to  Boston ; 
and  Brookline 'was  now  nearly  surrounded 
by  the  city,  and  was  wholly  isolated  from 
its  county.  Within  three  weeks  after 
Brookline's  popular  vote  of  refusal  to  be 
annexed,  the  subject  again  arose  in  town 
meeting ;  again  the  town  protested,  and 


That  decade  from  1870  to  1880  was 
one  of  violent  fluctuations  in  the  pruden- 
tial affairs  of  Brookline.  Its  valuation 
then  rose  and  fell  by  the  millions  as  never 
before ;  in  one  year  the  expenditures 
trebled ;  the  debt  was  increased  six  hun- 
dred per  cent ;  for  water,  sewers,  roads, 
and  a  new  town  hall,  unexampled  de- 
mands were  made  upon  the  town's  bor- 
rowing capacity;  in  five  years,  from  1870 
to  1875,  the  interest  account  increased 
over  one  thousand  per  cent.     Overamill- 
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this  time  it  authorized  a  special  commit- 
tee to  draw  carte  blanche  on  the  town 
contingent  fund  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  preventing  "the  annexation  of  the 
town  of  Brookline,  or  any  part  thereof, 
to  the  city  of  Boston."  The  contingent 
fund  was  made  $10,000.  At  once  an  in- 
junction was  sought  and  obtained  to  re- 
strain the  town  from  paying  out  of  its 
treasury  public  money  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  opposing  annexation  before  the 
Legislature.  The  citizens  were  now  left 
to  public  spirit  and  private  contributions 
to  save  the  town. 


ion  dollars  were  spent  on  roads  and  side- 
walks in  that  decade  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing this  the  depreciation  of  property, 
abutting  on  four  streets  alone,  namely, 
Washington,  St.  Paul,  and  Marion  Streets, 
and  Aspinwall  Avenue,  all  widened  or 
made  at  the  time,  was  nearly  $450,000, 
between  t 875  and  1879.  The  charge 
was  pressed  upon  the  Legislature  that  the 
town  was  governed  by  "a  ring,"  that  its 
government  "  was  a  failure,"  and  that  the 
only  relief  was  by  uniting  with  Boston. 
Again  came  legislative  attempts  to  an- 
nex the  town,  in   1875,  in   1876,  and  in 
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1879,  on  each  of 
which  occasions  the 
town  appointed  com- 
mittees to  oppose  the 
movement,  which  in 
consequence  was  de- 
feated. Finally,  in 
October,  1879,  a 
petition  purporting 
to  be  signed  by  325 
inhabitants  of  Brook- 
line  was  presented  to 
the  Legislature,  re- 
questing the  annexa- 
tion of  Brookline  to 
Boston.  A  special 
town  meeting  was 
called  upon  this, 
January  21,  1880; 
resolutions  both  for 
ation  were  offered ; 
ment   was  taken    for 


and  against  annex- 
a   week's  adjourn- 
a  test  vote,  which 
resulted  in  541  votes  against  and   272  for 


pointed  to  oppose  the  .movement ;  the 
struggle  was  again  on  and  in  earnest,  but 
for  the  last  time.  Norfolk  County  was 
roused  to  help.  An  exhaustive  consider- 
ation of  the  entire  question  was  presented 
to  the  Committee  on  Towns :  first,  in 
the  interests  of  the  State  ;  second,  in  the 
interests  of  Norfolk  County ;  third,  in  the 
interests  of  Boston ; 
and  fourth,  in  the 
interests  of  Brook- 
line.  It  was  con- 
clusively shown 
that  none  of  these 
interests  would 
gain  by  destroying 
the  town.  From 
the  wide  range  of 
the  discussion  in 
all  its  economic 

phases,  we  have  room  now  to  quote  but 
a  single  passage  offered  in  Brookline's 
behalf.  After  exposing  the  absurdity  of 
the  proposition  "  that  because  a  man 
pays  taxes  in  Boston  he  should  vote 
there,"    it   was    said:  — 


"  Akin  to  this  is  the  wearisome  repetition  of 
that  erroneous  and  illogical  assertion,  that  Brook- 
line  men  make  all  their  fortunes  in  Boston,  or 
transact  all  their  business  there,  and  therefore 
ought  to  live  in  Boston.     If  the  wealthy  men  of 
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Brookline  depended  on  Boston  for  their  fortunes, 
or  for  their  business,  many  of  them  might  starve 
within  a  twelvemonth.  Of  all  arguments  ad- 
vanced for  annexation,  not  one  is  more  readily 
answered  than  this.  Take  the  case  of  a  whole- 
sale merchant.  Before  leaving  his  home  in  Brook- 
line, he  learns  the  state  of  the  sugar  market,  for 
instance,  from  the  morning  paper,  and  writes  or 
telegraphs  at  once  to  Cuba  or  elsewhere  for  the 
purchase  of  a  cargo,  which  he  afterwards  sells  in 
New  York  at  great  profit.  How  much  of  the 
money  was  made  in  this  transaction  out  of  Boston  ? 
Suppose  the  same  person  is  in  New  York  or  Chi- 
cago on  business,  and  the  market  reports  justify  a 
venture  in  indigo  or  wool :  he  telegraphs  to  India 
or  Australia  for  the  desired  quantity,  and  before 
the  cargo  is  half-way 
home,  he  has  sold  it 
at  a  profit  in  Liverpool. 
Every  dollar  of  this  was 
made  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  yet  he  is 
a  Boston  merchant 
living  in  Brookline 
and  for  convenience 
puts  his  name  down  on 
the  hotel  register  in 
New  York  or  Chicago 
as  from  Boston.  So 
with  the  manufacturers 
from  Brookline,  whose 
offices  are  in  Boston,  but  whose  factories  are  in 
Lowell,  Lawrence,  Lynn,  Clinton,  Taunton,  Fall 
River,  and  elsewhere,  and  whose  goods  are  sold  in 
probably  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union. 
Boston  might  be  burnt  up  or  sunk  in  the  sea,  and 
the  manufacturers  would  go  on  as  before,  because 
their  goods  are  made  in  other  cities,  and  the  mar- 
ket for  them  is  the  nation  at  large,  Boston  afford- 
ing merely  a  convenient  centre  for  counting  and 
desk  rooms.  What  might  not  be  said  of  the 
wealth  made  out  of  land,  railroads,  and  mines  in 
the  West  by  Brookline  men?  But  why  pursue 
these  illustrations  ?  It  is  apparent  that  the  great 
fortunes    of    the    heavy  taxpayers    of    Brookline 
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have  been  made  largely  outside  of  Boston,  and 
not  within  it,  otherwise  Boston  would  not  only  be 
the  Hub  but  the  Whole  of  the  Universe.  The 
world  at  large,  all  parts  of  which  have  paid  tribute 
to  Boston  merchants,  would  ridicule  the  monstrous 
conceit  which  attributed  to  Boston  itself  the  for- 
tunes its  merchants  have  made." 


The  Committee  on  Towns  were  con- 
vinced. They  reported  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient to  legislate  for  the  annexation  of 
the  two  municipalities.  The  report  was 
accepted  by  the  Legislature,  and  annexa- 
tion has  not  materialized  since.  Brook- 
line  then  began  that  period  of  its  career 
which  has  brought  it  to  the  fore  with 
phenomenal  success. 

"West  Roxbury  and  Brighton  were  an- 


nexed to  Boston  in  1873.  Brookline  re- 
fused to  be  annexed,  though  much  of  its 
territory  is  nearer  the  Boston  City  Hall 
than  is  either  West  Roxbury  or  Brighton, 
and  although  Brookline  is  sandwiched,  as 
it  were,  between  the  two.  Since  1880, 
when  Brookline  gave  annexation  its  finish- 
ing stroke,  there  has  been  an  astonishing 
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contrast  in  the  development  of  these 
places.  In  that  year  West  Roxbury  actu- 
ally outranked  Brookline  in  valuation  by 
$1,555,800;  it  had  a  larger  area  and  a 
larger  population  than  Brookline,  and  it 
was  ba<  ked  by  the  metropolis  of  the 
State.  But  instead  of  gaining  in  valua- 
tion, West  Roxbury  lost,  being  assessed 
for  524,425,500  in  j 880,  and  only  $22,- 
963,000    in     1885.      Brighton    remained 


almost  stationary,  being  assessed  for  $8,- 
819,300  in  1880,  and  $9,383,500  in  1885. 
But  Brookline  bounded  ahead  by  the 
millions.  In  1880  its  assessed  valuation 
was  $22,869,000.  In  1885  this  had 
grown  to  $29,955,700.  In  1892  it  was 
$53,080,600,  which,  with  its  $9,000,000 
of  corporation  and  bank  stocks,  gives  a 
total  of  $62,080,600  !  West  Roxbury 
meantime  has  attained  an  assessed  valua- 
tion in  189 1  of  $33,573,200,  and  Brighton, 
$18,457,800.  So  that  although  W^est 
Roxbury  outranked  Brookline  in  1880, 
Brookline  now  outranks  West  Roxbury 
and  Brighton  combined  !  Brookline, 
with  about  13,000  inhabitants  and  about 
4,000  acres,  has  a  greater  valuation  than 
West  Roxbury  and  Brighton  combined, 
with  38,000  inhabitants  and  10,355  acres  ! 
When  we  contrast  the  building  opera- 
tions during  the  past  year  in  the  belt  line 
of  suburbs,  Dorchester,  West  Roxbury, 
Brookline,  and  Brighton,  there  is  found  a 
startling  difference  in  their  cost  and  char- 
acter. The  average  costs  of  new  build- 
ings in  Dorchester, 
West  Roxbury,  and 
Brighton,  in  1892,  was 
about  $3,700,  where- 
as the  average  cost  of 
new  buildings  in 
Brookline  in  1892  was 
$10,220.  While  the 
brick  buildings  in 
Dorchester,  West  Rox- 
bury, and  Brighton,  in 
1892,  were  respec- 
tively but  three,  five 
and  eight,  the  brick 
and  stone  building 
permits  in  Brookline, 
in  1892,  were  sixty- 
one/ 

It  might  seem  as  if 
a  town  that  developed 
so  fast  and  so  substantially  could  not 
conduct  its  affairs  through  the  ultimate 
tribunal  of  a  town  meeting.  The  very 
volume  of  business  would  seem  to  pass 
beyond  safe  deliberation  with  the  mass 
of  voters  in  a  heterogeneous  and  growing 
population  of,  already,  13,000.  But 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Boston 
remained  a  town  until  it  had  over 
43,000  inhabitants.     It  became  a  city  in 
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1822.      However,  its   debt    that    year 
was  only  $100,000,  and   its   expenses 
that    year    appear  to  have   been  only 
$249,170  ;  whereas  the  debt  of  Brook- 
line  is  now  about  $2,000,000,  and  the 
total  payments  by  the  Brookline  town 
treasurer  last  year  were  $1,361,089,  an 
average  of  about  $3,700 
rate  of  taxation  in  Brookline  in 
was    $11.80    on 
$1,000.      These 
two    municipali- 
ties   exemplify 
the    remarkable 
adaptability     o  f 
our    New    Eng- 
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6.     Residence  of  Mr.  Jonathan 
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land  form  of  town  government  to  com- 
munities large  in  population  and  large  in 
expenditures  of  money.  The  interest  in 
this  municipal  example  is  heightened 
when  it  is  known  that  more  town  meet- 
ings were  held  in  Brookline  a  century 
ago  than  are  held  now,1  yet  the  volume 
of  business  transacted  now  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  perhaps  two  hundred 
times  as  great  as  then. 

This  extraordinary  exhibit,  so  contra- 
dictory to  usual  experience,  claims  further 
elucidation.      A    community  surrounded 

1  Number  of  town  meetings  and  adjournments  held  in 
Brookline  in  1792,  9.     Number  held  in  1892,  6. 


by  such  forces  and 
agencies,  yet  so  unique 
in  its  success,  managed 
with  such  comparative 
ease,  free  from  munici- 
pal laches  or  scandal, 
growing  at  an  astonish- 
ing pace,  and  develop- 
ing its  area  with  a  wis- 
dom and  breadth  un- 
exampled, though  in 
harmony  with  its  posi- 
tion, now  arrests  the  attention  of  students 
of  municipal  government  everywhere,  and 
may  be  asked  to  disclose  its  secret. 

That  secret  is  this  :  (i)  Municipal  de- 
velopment on  broad  lines  as  the  most  re- 
munerative course  for  a  town,  where  there 
is  a  strong  and  growing  constituency  to 
sustain  it.  (2)  Co-operation  between 
public  and  private  interests,  protecting 
the  former  and  encouraging  the  latter. 
(3)  A  watchful  supervision  of  the  muni- 
cipality by  men  and  women  of  character 
and  ability. 

The  reader  may  ask  for  illustrations, 
far  some  concrete  instances  where  these 
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principles  have  been  the  basis  of  munici- 
pal action  in  Brookline.  They  are  nu- 
merous, manifesting  themselves  now  in 
large,  now  in  small  affairs.  But  before 
mentioning  details,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  speak  of  the  precaution  Brookline 
takes  at  the  very  threshold  of  a  town 
meeting  to  secure  an  honest  vote.  The 
population  is  mixed  ;  the  voters  are  from 
among  all  classes  and  various  nationali- 
ties ;  the  town  hall  is  not  far  from  the 
city  line  of  Boston ;  across  that  line  are 
many  saloons.  It  was  at  one  time  found 
that  when  large  appropriations  were  under 
discussion,  especially  for  labor,  strangers 
from  over  the  line,  as  well  as  local  non- 
voters,  would  attend  the  town  meetings, 
and  would  influence  the  votes.  To  cor- 
rect this,  the  town  now  adopts  the  plan 
of  having  several  policemen,  with  a  check- 
list of  voters,  at  the  entrance  door  to  the 
hall  in  which  the  town  meetings  are  held; 
and  no  person,  except  reporters,  is  allowed 
upon  the  floor  of  the  hall  unless  known 
to  the  officers  as  a  voter  and  his  name  is 
on  the  check-list.  The  gallery  is  re- 
served for  spectators.  The  immediate 
effect  of  this  rule  was  a  diminution  in  at- 
tendance, but  with   a  higher  appreciation 


among  those  admitted  of  the  privilege  of 
voting  at  such  meetings.  The  growth  of 
the  town  has  since  made  this  precaution 
absolutety  necessary,  as  the  legitimate 
attendance  during  debates  is  now  at  times 
500  or  600,  though  the  ordinary  number 
is  from  150  to  250,  and  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated will  foot  up  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  a  single  meeting.  The 
number  of  votes  cast  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  November,  1892,  was  2,119,  be- 
tween 6.45  a.  m.  and  5.10  p.  m. 

In  Brookline  recourse  is  also  had  to  a 
method  of  public  supervision,  not  con- 
templated by  the  statutes,  but  which  is 
found  of  value,  and  is  annually  resorted 
to.  It  originated,  we  believe,  in  Quincy, 
Mass.  A  committee  of  about  twenty 
citizens  of  recognized  experience,  ap- 
pointed by  the  moderator  by  vote  of  the 
town,  is  created  to  examine  more  es- 
pecially each  item  in  the  lists  of  ordinary 
and  exceptional  appropriations,  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  in  number,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  selectmen  for  passage  at 
the  annual  town  meeting,  together  with  the 
articles  in  the  warrant  for  that  meeting  ; 
and  this  committee  reports  at  an  adjourned 
meeting,  usually  two  weeks  later,  the  first 
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day  and  evening  of  the  annual  town  meeting 
being  occupied  in  receiving  and  counting 
the  votes  for  town  officers.  This  com- 
mittee reports  in  print.  Indeed,  all  the 
reports  of  town  officers  are  in  print ;  and 
it  is  customary  for  the  police  to  leave  at 
every  household  several  days  in  advance 
of  a  public  meeting  the  printed  warrant 
or  call  for  the  same,  together  with  the  se- 
lectmen's report  on  each  article  contained 
in  the  warrant.  So,  too,  the  annual  town 
report,  a  superior  volume,  which  for  1893 
contained  about  650  pages,  the  index 
alone  covering  eighteen  pages  in  fine 
type,  is  distributed  to  every  house- 
hold, and  each  voter  is  entitled  to  a 
copy.  This  report  is  a  model.  The 
Brookline  town  records  are  repro- 
duced in  full,  with  elaborate  and 
instructive  reports  by  the  selectmen 
and  all  other  officers  and  committees, 
together  with  a  detailed  report  from 
the  town  treasurer,  which  exhibits  in 
a  clear,  masterly  way  all  municipal 
resources,  receipts,  and  expenditures 
for  the  year.  The  property  tax  list  of 
the  town  covers  about  one  hundred 
pages,  giving  alphabetically  every  resi- 
dent and  non-resident  property  owner, 
with  a  description  and  appraisement 
of  every  estate  in  Brookline. 

The  work  of  the  committee  of  twen- 
ty is  not  so  much  to  abridge  the  right 
of  debate  in  town  meeting  as  to  give 
an  additional  assurance  to  the  tax- 
payers that  the  recommendations  of 
town  officials  as  to  the  sums  of  money 
to  be  appropriated  are  reasonable. 
Valuable  time  is  in  fact  thus  saved 
in  town  meeting,  while  the  statute 
right  to  be  heard  is  not  lost.  The 
citizens  would  resent  any  star-chamber 
methods.  The  value  of  this  super- 
vising work  of  the  committee  may  be 
appreciated  from  the  fact  that,  after  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  year,  the  entire 
business  of  the  annual  town  meeting  in 
1893,  resulting  in  the  appropriation  of 
nearly  $870,000  under  about  65  items, 
was  completed  satisfactorily  in  about  two 
and  one  half  hours,  which  included  also 
the  time  given  to  debating  certain  articles 
on  which  no  appropriations  of  money 
were  made.  But  this  could  not  have 
been  expected  had  not  the  various  town 


officials  and  the  committee  given  much 
time  and  thought  to  their  respective 
reports. 

Recurring  now  to  an  illustration  of 
municipal  development  on  broad  lines  as 
a  remunerative  investment  for  the  town, 
the  Beacon  park  way  will  be  cited.  Beacon 
Street  from  opposite  the  State  House  in 
Boston  extends  in  a  westerly  direction 
about  ten  miles  to  Newton  Lower  Falls. 
About  two  and  one  half  miles  from  the  State 
House   it  enters  Brookline,  and  is  about 
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twelve  thousand  feet  or  a  little  more  than 
two  miles  long  in  Brookline,  as  far  as  the 
Brighton  line.  Beacon  Street  was  origi- 
nally laid  out  through  Brookline  fifty  feet 
in  width  and  in  two  sections, —  the  western 
half,  west  of  Washington  Street,  in  1850, 
the  eastern  half,  east  of  Washington 
Street,  in  1851.  The  original  laying  out 
of  Beacon  Street  appears  to  have  been 
harder  to  secure  than  its  conversion  into 
a  park  way  in  1886-87.     The  promoters 
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of  this  latter  project  were  promptly  sup- 
ported by  the  selectmen  and  citizens. 
The  benefit  to  accrue  to  the  town  was  in- 
stantly seen  ;  what  the  promoters  might 
gain  was  problematical.  But  the  fitness 
of  co-operation  between  public  and  pri- 
vate interests  here  received  strong  con- 
firmation. .  One  helped  the  other ;  each 
was  dependent  upon  the  other ;  the  re- 
sult was  profitable  to  both.  Beacon  Street 
was  widened  into  a  park  way  from  160 
to  i  So  feet  in  width,  with  a  reservation 
for  street-car  service  near  the  centre,  the 
entire  cost  being  $615,000,  of  which  the 
town  paid  £465,000.  This  was  done  re- 
gardless of  what  the  city  of  Boston  might 
do  at  either  end.  The  town  would  and 
did  compel  the  city  to  follow  its  lead.  In 
six  years  the  increase  in  assessed  values 
of  land  and  buildings  on  each  side  of 
the  Beacon  park  way  throughout  its  en- 
tire length  in  Brookline,  for  an  approx- 
imate distance  of  only  500  feet  from  the 
side  line  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  is 


The   Almshouse. 


$4,330,400,  with  no  allowance  for  any  in- 
crease in  personal  estate  incident  thereto. 
At  Si  1.80  on  $1,000,  the  tax  rate 
for  1892,  Brookline  received  last  year 
about  55  r, 000  in  the  taxes  on  these  two 
strips  of  land  500  feet  wide  only,  and  the 
annual  revenue  is  increasing  each  year. 
The  Beacon  park  way  is  therefore  paying 
for  itself  long  before  the  most  zealous 
advocate    of    that    measure    supposed    it 


would,  and  is  a  striking  proof  that  well- 
considered  plans  for  large  public  im- 
provements of  this  kind  are  profitable 
public  ventures. 

But  the  general  effect  upon  the  com- 
munity by  the  Beacon  Street  improvement 
is  interesting.  Coupled  as  it  was  with 
the  introduction  of  an  electric  street-car 
service,  having  a  branch  track  to  Brighton, 
the  volume  of  traffic  over  the  line  has 
been  phenomenal.  Prior  to  1886  an  om- 
nibus made  occasional  trips  over  Beacon 
Street  to  Boston,  whereas  now  at  times 
even  standing  room  on  an  electric  car 
cannot  be  secured  over  this  line,  so  great 
is  the  business.  To  the  neighboring 
suburb  of  Brighton  this  transportation 
service  has  been  of  immense  advantage. 
The  growth  of  certain  parts  of  Brighton, 
especially  in  the  Aberdeen  district,  could 
not  have  occurred  but  for  Brookline's 
courageous  action  in  widening  Beacon 
Street,  and  thus  providing  a  safe  reserva- 
tion for  electric  transportation  to  that 
district.  It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that 
the  general  increase 
in  assessed  value 
of  the  real  estate 
throughout  Brook- 
line  dates  from  the 
adoption  of  the 
town's  policy  in  re- 
gard to  Beacon 
Street,  since  which 
time  about  twenty 
millions  of  dollars 
of  taxable  property 
have  been  added 
to  this  flourishing 
town,  the  real  es- 
tate growing  in 
value  about  ten 
times  as  fast  as  the 
personal  estate, 
thus  completely  reversing  the  financial 
condition  of  the  town  when  twenty-two 
years  ago  the  real  and  personal  estate 
were  equal  in  amount,  each  representing 
about  $10,000,000.  The  real  estate  in 
1892  was  $36,958,100,  and  the  personal 
estate  $16,122,500.  The  gain  in  real 
estate  in  the  last  two  years  alone  is 
nearly  $7,000,000.  This  fact  emphasizes 
a  condition  which  reverses  the  old  state 
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of  things.  Owners  of  real  estate  now  find 
that  it  is  they  who  must  bear  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  taxes  ;  hence  a  growing 
disposition,  and  with  many  an  impera- 
tive necessity,  to  put  their  lands  upon 
the  market. 

It  is  at  such  a  juncture  in  municipal 
development  that  the  need  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  public  and  the  land- 
owner is  imperative.  If  the  public  allow 
the  incoming  tide  of  humanity  to  drift,  it 
tumbles  in  upon  a  town  without  proper 
direction.  If,  however,  suitable  provision 
for  transportation  and  municipal  wants  is 
anticipated,  then  the  tide  of  population 
settles  down  under  conditions  which  se- 
cure permanency  and  progress  of  a  satis- 
factory kind ;  there  is  less  waste,  less 
annoyance,  and  an  appreciation  of  advan- 
tages alike  invigorating  to  civic  pride  and 
strengthening  to  civil  government.  Lon- 
don's refusal,  after  the  great  fire  of  1666, 
to  adopt  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  plan, 
approved  by  the  king,  of  laying  out  broad 
streets  through  its  burnt  district,  has  since 
cost,  it  is  said,  over  $100,000,000,  and 
brought  upon  millions  of  people  the 
misery   of    poverty   and    disease.      The 


merchants  and  landowners  would  not 
wait.  Their  incredible  short-sightedness 
and  obstinacy  led  them  to  build  anew, 
each  man  for  himself,  upon  the  ruins  of 
his  old  warehouse,  regardless  of  the 
future. 

Beacon  Street  in  Brookline  is  one  of 
the  town's  distinctive  features.  But  there 
is  another  great  local  landscape  work, 
which  in  point  of  seniority  in  conception, 
as  well  as  breadth,  beauty,  and  cost,  out- 
ranks any  town  park  way.  Beacon  Street  is 
a  superior  and  necessary  avenue  for  trans- 
portation. The  Riverdale  Park,  so  called, 
however,  which  is  the  joint  work  of 
Brookline  and  Boston,  affords  not  only  a 
unique  pleasure  drive  on  a  transportation 
route  in  part,  but  combines  with  this  a 
utilitarian  feature  of  exceptional  value, — 
the  reclamation  of  an  entire  river  valley, 
fast  becoming  a  nuisance,  transforming  it 
into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pleasure 
grounds  in  the  world,  about  two  miles  long, 
and  a  thousand  feet  wide  in  part,  extend- 
ing from  the  Back  Bay  in  Boston  to  Jamaica 
Pond  in  West  Roxbury  along  the  eastern 
border  of  Brookline.  An  early  plan  of 
the  Boston  Park  Commissioners,  in  1876, 
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Washing-ton  Street  Bridge  before  the  Widening. 


contemplated  a  park  drive  from  the  Back 
Bay  over  Parker's  Hill  in  Roxbury  to 
Jamaica  Pond.  The  suggestion  came 
from  Brookline  that  this  hill  route  should 
be  abandoned  for  the  more  natural  and 
more  useful  course  up  the  Muddy  River 
valley  between  Brookline  and  Boston. 
But  it  was  objected  that  the  Boston  Park 
Commissioners  could  not  enter  Brookline 
territory.  Brook- 
line    met    this    by  __ 

appointing  its  own 
Park  Commission- 
ers, who  could  co- 
operate with  the 
Boston  Commis- 
sioners. A  new 
plan  was  submit- 
ted, substituting 
the  valley  route 
for  the  hill  route. 
Brookline  and  Bos- 
ton both  adopted 
it.     Three    eighths 

or    37%    per   cent  :    , 

of    this  pleasure        £ 
ground,   as    first 
adopted,     came 
within     Brookline's 

territory.  $40,000  was  promptly  appro- 
priated by  the  town  to  begin  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land  needed.  Boston  in 
turn  appropriated  $200,000  toward  its 
part.  To  encourage  early  action  in  this 
improvement,  landowners  in  Brookline 
gave  to  the  public,  either  outright  or  for 
a   nominal    sum,    about   844,000    square 


feet  of-  land.  But 
the  city  of  Boston 
could  not  go  on 
for  want  of  funds  ; 
the  city's  debt  limit 
was  reached ;  to 
exceed  it  for  park 
purposes  would 
need  special  legis- 
lation. The  right 
to  borrow  $1,000,- 
000  above  the  debt 
limit  was  asked  for, 
and  was  strenuous- 
ly opposed.  But 
Brookline  insisted 
that  as  the  Legisla- 
ture had  authorized 
Boston  and  Brookline  to  undertake  a  sys- 
tem of  parks,  and  as  both  municipalities 
had  appropriated  and  spent  money  for 
that  use,  a  mutual  obligation  had  been 
incurred,  from  which  neither  could  now 
recede  without  the  consent  of  the  other. 
Brookline  would  not  consent  to  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  work  ;  therefore  Boston  must 
go  on,  precisely  as    Boston    must  do  its 


The  Old   Boston  Reservoir. 

part  in  the  metropolitan  system  of  drain- 
age ;  and  if  its  debt  limit  was  reached, 
then  the  Legislature  must  enlarge  that 
limit  for  the  public  good.  The  Legisla- 
ture recognized  the  force  of  this,  and 
passed  an  Act  allowing  Boston  the  right 
to  borrow  $600,000  beyond  its  debt  limit 
for  park  uses,  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
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land  was  renewed  and  the  construction 
begun,  so  that  the  whole  of  this  incom- 
parable work  will  soon  be  completed. 

The  hearty  response  with  which  this 
intelligent  community  has  met  these 
broad  plans  of  municipal  development, 
and  the  financial  success,  already  felt  to 
be  secure,  resulting  thereby  to  the  public, 
naturally  prompt  an  extension  of  such 
measures.    For  the  Beacon  Street  widen- 


and  was  granted  what  may  be  termed  the 
Brookline  Boulevard  Act  (Acts  of  1892, 
Chap.  69),  an  Act  especially  empow- 
ering the  selectmen  of  Brookline  and 
the  county  commissioners  of  Norfolk 
County  to  lay  out,  locate  anew,  or 
widen  ways  in  the  town  of  Brookline, 
with  power  to  lay  out  and  reserve  between 
the  side  lines  of  such  ways  spaces  for  the 
special  use  of  persons  riding  on  horseback, 


Map  of  the  Town  of  Brookiine  and  its  Vicinity. 


ing  a  special  Act  of  the  Legislature  was 
obtained  (Acts  of  1887,  Chap.  18), 
giving  the  control  of  this  county  way  to 
the  selectmen  of  the  town,  with  ampli- 
fied powers  to  meet  the  exceptional  con- 
ditions of  so  radical  a  departure  from 
ordinary  road  developments.  When  later 
the  propriety  of  an  extension  of  the 
Beacon  Street  principle  to  other  sections 
of  the  town  arose,  the  town  asked  for 
further  and  broader  legislative  authority, 


for  the  special  use  of  street  railways, 
whether  operated  by  animal  or  other  power, 
and  for  special  use  as  planting  spaces. 
This  special  Act  the  town  accepted  by 
ballot  by  an  overwhelming  vote  at  the 
annual  town  meeting  of  1892.  Perhaps 
no  other  municipality  in  New  England 
is  so  well  equipped  with  special  legisla- 
tive powers  for  the  broad  and  timely 
development  of  its  valuable  area  as  is 
Brookline.      In    this    respect    it    is    free 
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from  some  embarrassments  which  beset 
its  neighbor,  Boston  ;  and  it  has  only  to 
use  its  powers  judiciously  to  maintain  a 
pre-eminence  which  a  generous  public 
ever  attribute  to  a  deserving  community. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  aver- 
age rate  of  taxation  in  Brookline  during 
the  past  ten  years,  the  period  of  its  most 
extraordinary  growth  and  boldest  im- 
provements, is  less  than  for  the  preced- 
ing ten  years.  The  average  rate  from 
1SS2  to  1S92  was  $10.87  Per  $1,000. 
The  average  rate  from  1872  to  1882  was 
Si 2.01  per  $1,000.  The  town  debt  has 
increased  during  the  past  ten  years  43^2 
per  cent;  while  the  town  valuation  in 
the  same  period  has  increased  113  3-5 
per  cent.  Of  course,  with  the  town's 
growth,  come  added  expenses  and  de- 
mands each  year.  But  Brookline  has 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  town  will 
grow  whether  it  is  encouraged  so  to  do 
or  not,  and  that  as  between  a  large  pop- 
ulation ill  prepared  to  meet  modern 
municipal  wants,  and  a  population  and 
surroundings  which  are  strong  and  at- 
tractive, the  latter  are  preferable.  To 
meet  the  growing  demands  of  such  a 
town  new  capital  must  be  brought  in  and 
such  inducements  offered  as  will  attract 
and  retain  persons  having  capital.  A 
higher  rate  of  taxation  and  a  less  efficient 
government  would  follow  a  diminution  of 
public  income  ;  hence  the  town  aims  to 
draw  within  its  limits  strong  and  active 
classes. 

Brookline's  exceptional  development 
has  resulted  in  no  small  degree  from  a 
wise  spirit  of  co-operation  among  land- 
owners, apart  from  public  aid.  Some- 
times through  the  agency  of  land  com- 
panies, and  sometimes  through  a  unison 
of  interests  among  adjoining  proprietors, 
roads  have  been  laid  out  and  constructed 
in  the  most  approved  way.  It  was  not 
easy  to  impress  upon  individual  land- 
owners the  importance  of  working  in 
harmony  in  these  matters.  Each  was 
apt  to  believe  that  he  could  manage  his 
estate  to  the  best  advantage  by  himself. 
But  experience  proves  that  in  developing 
real  estate  in  a  growing  community,  re- 
gard must  be  had  for  neighboring  in- 
terests and  public  requirements.  By 
taking  the  broader  view  in  these  matters 


the  ultimate  returns  are  more  likely  to  be 
enhanced.  In  this  way  many  millions  of 
square  feet  of  land  in  Brookline  have 
been  topographically  surveyed  by  civil 
engineers,  and  then  laid  out  by  skilled 
landscape  experts  who  bring  to  bear  a 
rare  talent  in  combining  economy  with 
the  largest  industrial  considerations,  the 
practical  results  being  far  in  advance  of 
the  usual  haphazard,  individual  method. 

An  additional  spur  to  private  action  in 
the  development  of  Brookline  is  found  in 
the  town  by-law  passed  in  1874,  which 
forbids  the  construction  of  any  way  ac- 
cepted by  the  town  "  until  all  claims  for 
damages  by  reason  thereof  shall  have 
been  finally  adjusted  or  determined,"  un- 
less the  construction  is  authorized  "  by 
special  vote  of  the  town."  Prior  to  this 
there  was  much  litigation,  and  a  severe 
drain  upon  the  treasury  to  meet  the 
claims  of  abutters  upon  numerous  ways 
laid  out  or  widened  by  the  town  without 
prior  adjustment  of  land  damages.  The 
town  about  the  same  time  also  put  in 
force  a  rule  that,  save  in  exceptional 
cases,  landowners  must  build  their  own 
roads  and  offer  them  to  the  town  for 
acceptance,  when,  if  satisfactory  as  to 
width,  grade,  and  construction,  the  town 
would  accept  and  forever  maintain  them. 
In  other  words,  the  town  would  not  per- 
mit itself  to  be  made  the  needless  agent 
of  private  land  speculations,  but  took 
care  to  rest  responsibility  more  upon  the 
landowner,  who  was  thus  held  in  check, 
and  whose  enforced  caution  led  him  to  a 
more  prudent  course  than  if  he  knew  the 
public  crib  was  ever  ready  with  a  bait. 
In  small,  fragmentary  operations,  the 
town  discovered  that  it  was  not  so  much 
for  it  to  take  the  initiative  as  the  individ- 
ual, who  must  have  due  regard  for  public 
interests  if  he  wished  his  work  accepted 
by  the  town.  In  large,  far-reaching 
measures,  requiring  much  capital,  and 
reasonably  sure  of  a  handsome  revenue- 
the  town  comes  forward  with  a  strong, 
liberal  hand,  for  thereby  great  public  re- 
sults are  obtained. 

To  mention  the  water  works  and  sewer 
system,  and  the  public  library  of  Brook- 
line, is  not  merely  to  call  attention  in  a  per- 
functory way  to  what  every  well-equipped 
New  England  town  of  importance    may 
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possess.  The  water  now  distributed 
through  Brookline  for  household  uses 
has  the  advantage  of  being  taken 
from  subterranean  sources  of  remarkable 
purity,  at  a  temperature  of  about  fifty  de- 
grees, and  of  never  being  exposed  to  the 
sun  or  light  until  drawn  at  the  faucet  for 
use.  It  has  been  found  that  for  reasons 
not  well  understood,  algse  would  form  in 
water,  however  pure,  thus  taken  from  the 
ground,  if  the  water  was  left  in  storage 
reservoirs  exposed  to  the  light.  The  algae 
were  harmless  but  unpleasant  to  note. 
Brookline  first  introduced  into  its  high- 
service  system  a  covered  receiving  tank 
upon  a  hill,  with  the  result  that  the  algae 
did  not  form  there.  A  covered  reservoir 
of  larger  dimensions  was  then  built  for 
general  use,  and  the  effect  upon  the  water 
has  been  all  that  was  promised,  for  now 
every  household  can  have  water  as  pure 
and  almost  as  cool  as  when  taken  from 
the  underground  gravel  conduits  six  miles 
away  on  the  shores  of  the  Charles  River, 
these  conduits  intercepting  the  percolat- 
ing waters  on  their  way  to  the  river,  and 
the  supply  being  ample.  The  value  of 
this  pure,  cool  water  to  the  development 
of  Brookline  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated. It  is  often  the  reason  why  house- 
holders have  selected  Brookline  for  a 
residence.  Its  importance  is  such  that 
the  town  has  no  hesitancy  in  appropriat- 
ing whatever  sum  of  money  is  reasona- 
bly needed  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
necessary  luxury. 

It  is  believed  that  no  town  in  New 
England  has  such  a  complete  and  exten- 
sive system  of  sewers  as  Brookline.  The 
introduction  of  water  forced  the  sewers, 
and  now  there  are  about  forty-two  miles 
of  sewers  reaching  in  every  direction,  and 
they  are  extended  as  fast  as  the  demand 
arises. 

One  of  the  first  towns  in  Massachusetts 
to  act  under  the  provisions  of  law  author- 
izing towns  to  maintain  public  libraries 
was  Brookline.  To-day  no  municipality 
of  equal  population  is  known  to  have  a 
public  library  of  such  well-selected  books 
as  Brookline.  There  are  nearly  40,000 
volumes  in  this  library.  Last  year  there 
was  a  total  circulation  of  83,007  \  and 
the  use  of  the  library  is  growing  at  a 
constantly  increasing  rate.     Its  value  as  a 


library  for  reference,  as  well  as  general 
reading,  is  much  appreciated. 

In  an  article  like  the  present  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  more  than  mention  the 
superior  educational  facilities  which  Brook- 
line offers.  The  progressive  work  of  its 
schools,  which  the  town  has  encouraged 
with  a  lavish  hand,  has  attracted  attention 
elsewhere.  The  manual  training  feature 
of  common  school  instruction  has  been  a 
distinctive  feature  in  Brookline  for  about 
six  years,  and  a  new  manual  training 
school,  costing  $30,000,  is  to  be  immedi- 
ately erected.  The  regular  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  schools  this 
year  were  nearly  $100,000,  and  new  school 
lots  and  schoolhouses  add  even  a  larger 
sum  to  this  year's  requirements.  Where 
scholars  have  been  sent  to  Boston  to 
school,  there  is  now  a  growing  tendency 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  superior  local 
advantages. 

There  are  two  matters  which  so  conduce 
to  the  comfort  of  a  suburban  population 
that  Brookline's  course  in  regard  to  them 
may  be  mentioned.  These  are  watering 
about  forty  miles  of  its  streets,  at  public 
expense,  costing  this  year  $16,000,  and 
promptly  clearing  the  snow  from  the  side- 
walks. This  attention  to  the  convenience 
of  citizens  meets  with  general  commen- 
dation, and  ameliorates  the  discomforts 
of  dry  or  severe  weather. 

The  influx  of  population  into  Brookline 
of  late  years  is  already  enlarging  the 
scope  of  the  town's  influence  as  a  social 
factor  in  the  broader  sense.  Interwoven 
as  Brookline's  relations  are  with  the 
neighboring  metropolis,  with  the  univer- 
sity city  of  Cambridge,  and  with  the 
garden  city  of  Newton;  geographically 
placed  as  Brookline  is  near  the  centre  of 
all  these ;  the  residence  of  many  persons 
well  known  for  their  usefulness  and 
strong  individualities ;  adorned  with  many 
beautiful  country  seats ;  diversified  with 
a  variety  of  charming  landscape ;  its 
commercial  end  happily  placed  in  one 
main  quarter;  its  opportunities  for  de- 
veloping home  life  unsurpassed ;  and 
its  excellent  facilities  for  social  inter- 
course,—  these  are  not  only  appreciated 
by  all  classes  in  this  prosperous  com- 
munity, but  they  are  constantly  attracting 
general  attention. 
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Club  life  may  not,  in  one  sense,  flourish 
in  a  town  so  easy  of  access  to  Boston  and 
so  closely  in  touch  with  the  greater  club 
life  of  the  city.  But  the  situation  is 
reversed  in  the  case  of  one  club  —  the 
Country  Club  —  in  the  south  part  of 
Brookline,  and  about  a  six-mile  drive 
from  the  Boston  City  Hall.  The  estate  of 
this  flourishing  club  covers  over  one  hun- 
dred acres,  with  a  club  house,  stables,  and 
race-course,  and  is  widely  known  both 
as  a  summer  and  a  winter  resort,  being 
maintained  by  gentlemen  from  Boston  and 
the  neighboring  municipalities,  and  its  spa- 
cious grounds  are  thronged  with  a  fashion- 
able attendance  during  the  spring  and  fall 
races,  —  Boston's  Derby  and   Doncaster. 

The  new  Riverdale  Casino,  now  being 
constructed  in  the  Longwood  end  of 
Brookline,  will  give  to  residents  in  that 
section  a  superior  club  house  admirably 
adapted  to  modern  requirements  for  social 
meetings,  and  for  bowling,  tennis,  billiards, 
and  gymnastics.  Already  the  member- 
ship limit  of  this  Casino  has  twice  been 
raised,  and  as  quickly  reached. 

There  are  occasions  when  its  town 
meetings  are  attended  in  Brookline  for 
entertainment,  though  as  a  rule  the  pro- 
ceedings are  decorous  and  the  discussions 
of  necessity  too  serious  and  didactic  to 
permit  of  levity.  Every  variety  of  ad- 
dress and  method  may  be  seen  at  these 
typical  schools  of  liberty.  Brookline  has 
never  in  the  past,  so  far  as  known,  per- 
mitted these  meetings  to  relapse  into  the 
rough-and-ready  assemblages  which  have 
been  so  well  described  of  a  neighboring 
historic  town. l  Occasionally  an  individual 
appears  who  may  flatter  himself  that  "  he 
carries  the  town  in  his  pocket " ;  but 
a  little  experience  reveals  that  no  man  is 
permitted  to  do  that  in  Brookline.  The 
uncertainty  of  a  town  meeting  is  prover- 
bial ;  but  as  the  years  roll  on,  in  spite  of 
occasional  errors,  the  people,  ever  seeking 
the  best,  show  an  aptitude  for  local  self- 

1  Quincy.  Three  Episodes  of  Massachusetts  History, 
by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  969-971. 


government  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
surpass.  The  city  man,  accustomed  all 
his  life  to  a  paternal  city  council,  and 
who  moves  to  Brookline,  does  not  always 
appreciate  or  avail  himself  of  his  town- 
meeting  privileges  and  duties. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  good 
work  of  women  on  public  boards  in 
Brookline.  For  years  women  have  served 
in  more  ways  than  one.  Their  help  in 
town  affairs  is  thought  much  of.  It  could 
not  well  be  dispensed  with.  It  grows  in 
value.  As  overseers  of  the  poor,  and 
upon  the  school  committee,  the  aid  and 
influence  of  women  are  now  recognized 
elements  of  success.  The  decrease  of  pau- 
perism in  the  town  is  to  be  attributed 
mainly  to  the  radical  change  in  the  system 
of  town  support  of  the  poor,  promoted 
by  women,  and  dating  from  the  opening 
of  the  well-conducted  almshouse,  May  i, 
1883. 

Progress  in  Brookline  is  inevitable. 
What  form  that  progress  will  take,  whether 
it  is  to  be  of  an  advanced  type  or  a  dull 
repetition  of  the  average  suburb,  remains 
to  be  seen.  With  its  rare  advantages  and 
superior  situation,  Brookline  can  exhibit  to 
the  world  an  example  of  the  supreme  im- 
portance to  a  metropolis  of  developing  a 
special  residential  district,  which  shall  not 
be  a  mere  expansion  of  urban  conditions 
of  life,  as  the  metropolis  grows,  the  usual 
motive  in  the  extension  of  a  large  city, 
but  shall  be  a  district  designed  to  preserve 
in  a  measure  certain  rural  aspects,  to 
utilize  the  landscape  features  of  a  diversi- 
fied surface,  to  retain  distinctive  suburban 
characteristics,  to  provide  ample  pleasure 
grounds,  and  to  give  to  its  inhabitants 
something  more  than  a  mere  aggregation 
of  brick  and  stone  structures  with  con- 
necting roads.  A  suburban  residential 
district  of  such  a  kind  is  invaluable  as  an 
agent  to  promote  civilization  from  its 
foundation ;  for  we  repeat,  the  strength 
of  a  state  turns  essentially  on  the  number, 
the  character,  and  the  environment  of  the 
homes  of  its  people. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  WONALANSETT. 

By  Charles  H.   Glidden. 


I. 


THE  events  recorded  in  this  legend 
belong  far  back  in  the  dim  past. 
I  heard  the  story  as  it  fell  from  the 
lips  of  a  wrinkled  old  squaw  in  the  White 
Hills,  who  sold  beaded  and  braided  bas- 
kets, and  who  claimed  to  be  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  Winnipesaukee  In- 
dians. She  told  it  as  it  had  been  handed 
down  in  the  tribe  for  more  than  four  hun- 
dred years.  No  history  has  chronicled 
the  acts  set  forth  in  the  story  of  the  old 
squaw ;  only  in  the  traditions  of  the  red 
men  do  they  find  a  place. 

In  that  shadowy  age  of  which  «the  le- 
gend treats  the  land  was  supremely  fertile. 
It  bore  wonderful  harvests  of  golden  maize 
and  rich  fruits,  and  the  waters  were  full  of 
fish,  while  in  the  forests  the  deer  were 
as  plentiful  as  sparrows  now  are.  The 
seasons  were  not  as  severe,  and  the  blasts 
of  winter  bit  less  keenly.  The  waters  of 
Winnipesaukee  rose  higher  then,  for  they 
had  not  cut  for  themselves  so  deep  a 
channel  through  the  outlet  at  Aquidau- 
kenash  (The  Weirs),  and  the  silver  waves 
swashed  on  many  a  meadow  where  now 
the  yellow  corn  ripens  in  the  sun. 
The  waters  of  the  lake  covered  the  val- 
leys far  back,  diked  by  a  low  line  of  hil- 
locks which  have  now  in  many  places  dis- 
appeared. Mighty  forests  waved  their 
tall  plumes  in  the  summer  breezes,  and 
the  maize  rustled  in  the  September  wind. 

In  those  days  of  long  ago  the  Pena- 
cooks  were  the  principal  tribe  of  In- 
dians dwelling  beside  the  Winnipesaukee. 
The  braves  of  this  people  ranged  from 
the  entrance  to  the  White  Hills  to  the 
Atlantic.  Their  wigwams  were  scattered 
about  the  lake,  along  the  sunny  meadows 
of  the  Merrimack,  and  northward  to  the 
confines  of  the  Agiacooks. 

Beside  the  Winnipesaukee  at  Aqui- 
daukenash  the  Penacooks  were  encamped. 
This  was  the  favorite  fishing  ground  of 
the  tribe,  and  here  they  delighted  to  pass 
many  days  of  the  summer  months.     Pas- 


saconaway  was  sachem  of  the  tribe,  and 
his  only  son,  the  pride  of  his  declining 
years,  was  Wonalansett.  To  Passacon- 
away  the  braves  of  all  the  region  from  the 
sacred  White  Hills  to  the  Piscataqua 
yielded  a  willing  submission.  He  was 
mighty  in  war,  and  wise  in  time  of  peace. 
Under  him  the  land  of  the  Penacooks 
prospered.  The  harvests  were  plenteous 
in  the  fertile  meadows,  and  the  corn  grew 
to  unusual  size.  Even  the  fierce  Mo- 
hawks, who  dwelt  away  to  the  westward 
in  the  wild  Adirondacks,  had  ceased  to 
molest  them,  and  there  was  peace  on 
every  hand.  Many  times  in  the  past 
Passaconaway  had  led  his  warriors  against 
the  Mohawks  encroaching  upon  his  do- 
mains, and  driven  them  back  to  their 
wigwams  and  council  fires  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks. They  feared  him  as  they  feared 
no  other  foe,  and  they  were  wont  to  say 
that  he  was  in  league  with  some  spirit 
which  gave  mysterious  power  to  his  arm, 
and  made  him  proof  against  their 
weapons. 

Wonalansett  was  a  brave  young  man, 
and  in  him  his  father  lived  his  years 
over  again.  He  loved  the  beautiful 
Mineola,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  old 
chief  Chocorua,  and  the  aged  sachem 
smiled  upon  their  affection.  The  form 
of  Mineola  was  straight  and  graceful  as 
the  willow,  and  in  her  eyes  there  dwelt  a 
world  of  tenderness. 

Rimmon  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Chocorua.  She,  too,  was  lithe  and  grace- 
ful, but  though  she  was  beautiful,  Mineola 
far  surpassed  her  in  loveliness.  A  long- 
time Wonalansett  had  loved  the  gentle 
Mineola,  even  from  the  days  when  as 
children  they  had  played  together  on  the 
shores  of  the  beautiful  Winnipesaukee. 
And  even  as  he  loved  her,  so  Mineola 
loved  the  young  brave ;  and  Rimmon 
loved  him  also. 

The  days  of  Passaconaway  were  four- 
score years  and  ten.     Old  age  had  set  its 
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seal  upon  him.  The  fountains  of  his 
youth  were  dried  up  and  slowly  his 
strength  ebbed  away.  His  pulse  grew 
weak  and  feeble,  and  he  knew  that  he 
was  about  to  die.  And  so  he  sent  for 
Wonalansett  and  told  him  that,  like  the 
aged  oak  rocked  by  a  thousand  storms, 
so  he  must  soon  fall  and  lie  prostrate  in 
the  forest. 

"The  days  of  Passaconaway  are  nearly 
done,"  he  said.  "He  will  soon  join  his 
lathers  in  the  dim  lands  of  Ponemah. 
Many  moons  have  passed  since  first  he 
fitted  the  arrow  to  the  string  by  the 
shores  of  the  YVinnipesaukee,  and  many 
winters  have  sifted  their  snows  in  his 
hair.  Twenty  summers  has  the  maize 
ripened  in  the  meadows  since  the  squaw 
of  Passaconaway  went  to  the  happy  hunt- 
ing grounds,  and  twenty  summers  have 
cast  their  sunlight  upon  the  face  of  Won- 
alansett. Like  the  aged  eagle  when  his 
wings  are  weary,  Passaconaway  floats 
away,  but  when  he  has  taken  his  last 
flight,  Wonalansett  shall  be  sachem  in 
place  of  his  father." 

So  the  strength  of  the  old  sachem 
waned,  and  one  day  he  fell  asleep.  Sor- 
rowfully the  people  of  his  tribe  laid  him 
at  rest  in  the  dark  pine  forest,  and  over 
his  grave  the  winds  sighed  through  the 
pine  branches.  There  the  whip-poor- 
will  sung  his  mournful  song,  the  wild 
flowers  blossomed,  and  the  little  brook 
babbled  past  on  its  way  to  the  lake. 
And  Wonalansett  was  sachem  in  place  of 
his  father,  and  all  the  people  loved  him 
as  they  had  loved  the  old  sachem.  Be- 
fore Passaconaway  had  grown  weary  with 
the  burden  of  years,  he  had  sent  for 
Chocorua,  the  old  chief,  and  talked  to 
him  of  their  children.  And  Wonalansett, 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  tribe, 
wooed  Mineola;  and  the  time  for  the 
marriage  feast  was  fixed.  Then  there 
was  great  rejoicing  throughout  the  land. 

II. 

Far  away  toward  the  blazing  sunset, 
amid  the  wild  scenery  of  the  Adirondacks, 
dwelt  the  fierce  Mohawks.  Reared  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  grand  old  moun- 
tains, it  was  not  strange  that  they  partook 
of  the  wildness  and  sternness  of  their  sur- 
roundings.    They. were  a  terror  to   the 


Indians  who  dwelt  near  them,  and  had 
often  blotted  out  whole  tribes  in  their 
warlike  excursions. 

Of  all  the  Indians  dwelling  between 
the  Adirondacks  and  the  sea,  the  Mo- 
hawks feared  no  foe  as  they  feared  the 
Penacooks.  These  they  dreaded  more 
on  account  of  the  prowess  of  Passacon- 
away than  for  any  other  reason.  And 
now  the  news  had  come  that  Passacona- 
way was  dead,  and  his  son  Wonalansett 
was  sachem  in  his  stead.  So  in  the 
council  house  of  the  tribe  the  Mohawk 
warriors  had  assembled. 

Pontiac,  the  old  sachem,  arose  in  the 
council,  his  form  as  straight  as  the  gray 
pine  in  the  forest,  and  looking  around 
upon  his  chiefs  he  said  :  "Many  moons 
have  passed  over  the  head  of  Pontiac 
since  first  the  fame  of  Passaconaway  was 
borne  to  his  ears  on  the  east  wind,  and 
many  ^lohawks  have  since  fallen  by  his 
hand,  as  the  trees  in  the  forest  by  the 
crooked  lightning.  Their  spirits  call 
upon  us  to  be  avenged,  from  the  far-off 
shores  of  Ponemah.  While  Passacona- 
way lived  the  Mohawks  feared  him ;  for 
he  was  mightier  than  any  Mohawk,  and 
he  loved  to  send  his  foes  unsummoned 
to  the  Great  Spirit.  But  the  Great  Spirit 
has  now  called  the  old  sachem  to  him- 
self, and  in  Ponemah  he  chases  the 
shadowy  deer  beside  the  murmuring 
waters ;  and  his  son  is  sachem  in  his 
place.  The  sapling  which  grows  by  the 
wigwam  of  Pontiac  was  a  small  shoot  when 
the  sunlight  first  fell  upon  the  face  of 
Wonalansett.  His  arm  is  not  the  strong 
arm  of  his  father,  nor  is  his  cunning  as 
the  cunning  of  the  old  sachem.  But  the 
spirit  of  Passaconaway  may  still  hover 
over  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Pena- 
cooks, and  it  may  be  that  he  will  wreak 
a  terrible  vengence  upon  any  invader. 
The  sachem  of  the  Mohawks  is  an  old 
man.  He  is  like  the  aged  oak  in  the 
forest  through  whose  branches  the  sap 
moves  in  sluggish  flow.  The  trunk  is 
decaying  slowly,  and  not  long  will  it  put 
forth  leaves  in  the  springtime  when  the 
forest  is  bursting  with  life.  No  longer 
does  the  old  sachem  thirst  for  the  blood 
of  his  foes,  and  he  longs  to  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Great  Spirit  when  it  shall  summon 
him  to  Ponemah.     If  the   Mohawk    war- 
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riors  wish  to  go  to  the  hunting  grounds 
of  the  Penacooks,  let  young  Konassaden 
lead  them.  But  the  old  sachem  fears 
that  where  many  shall  depart  few  may 
return.  Almost  he  can  see  them  lying 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Great  Hills, 
their  faces  upturned  to  the  sky  in  the 
stillness  of  death." 

When  the  old  man  finished  speaking, 
his  son  Konassaden  arose.  He  was  tall 
and  supple,  and  with  graceful  gestures  he 
spoke  :  — 

"  Is  the  young  hawk  stronger  than  the 
eagle  when  the  parent  birds  have  left  the 
nest,  or  will  the  fledglings  put  the  king 
of  birds  to  flight?  Will  the  black  bear 
flee  when  he  chances  upon  the  red  fox 
and  hide  himself  among  the  cliffs  lest  he 
be  torn  in  pieces?  The  summers  of 
Konassaden  are  few.  He  is  only  a 
slender  sapling  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
forest.  But  the  young  tree  may  bend  to 
the  blast  which  uproots  the.  aged  and, 
majestic  oak.  The  heart  of  Konassaden 
is  not  the  heart  of  a  squaw,  and  he  knows 
no  fear.  The  Great  Spirit  has  given  his 
arm  some  of  the  power  there  is  in  the 
crooked  lightning,  and  many  Penacooks 
shall  fall  by  his  hand.  If  the  Mohawk 
warriors  shall  follow  him,  they  will  swoop 
down  upon  the  nest  of  the  hawk  whence 
the  parent  bird  is  flown,  and  overcome 
the  fledglings  that  guard  it.  The  old 
medicine  man  of  the  tribe  has  said  that 
Konassaden  shall  not  fall  by  the  hand  of 
any  warrior ;  neither  shall  those  who  fol- 
low him  to  the  nest  of  the  hawk  in  the 
pine  woods  of  Aquidaukenash." 

The  words  of  the  young  man  aroused 
the  Mohawks  to  a  thirst  for  conflict,  and 
when  they  went  forth  from  the  council 
house  it  had  been  decided  to  invade  the 
hunting  grounds  of  the  peaceful  Pena- 
cooks. The  next  morning  they  started. 
A  band  of  five  hundred  strode  noiselessly 
away  toward  the  dawn,  hurrying  eagerly 
on  to  pitch  their  camp  by  the  Merrimack 
and  sound  their  war  whoop  in  the  ears  of 
the  unsuspecting  Penacooks.  For  three 
days  they  proceeded  on  their  way ;  and 
now  they  were  not  far  away  from  the 
lake.  Their  scouts  ascertained  that  the 
encampment  at  Aquidaukenash  was  un- 
guarded. The  warriors  were  away  upon 
a  fishing  expedition,  and  only  the  women 


and  children  were  there,  with   a  few   old 
men  too  infirm  to  join  the  warriors. 

Immediately  they  fell  upon  the  en- 
campment, captured  the  women  and 
children,  slew  the  old  men  and,  setting 
fire  to  the  wigwams  and  the  council 
house,  they  put  themselves  in  motion 
toward  the  north. 

III. 

When  Wonalansett  and  his  braves  re- 
turned from  their  fishing  trip  they  found 
nothing  but  destruction  where  they  had 
left  order  and  peace.  The  sachem  was 
much  disturbed  for  the  safety  of  Rimmon, 
and  with  his  braves  he  started  in  swift 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  They  followed 
the  trail  along  verdant  valleys  bordered 
with  lofty  trees  centuries  old  and  covered 
with  gray  moss,  valleys  where  harebells 
blossomed  and  slender  willows  waved 
above  the  soft  green  carpet ;  through 
streams  which  dashed  and  swirled  in 
their  mad  course  to  the  ocean ;  through 
deep  forests  where  the  sunlight  never 
entered  to  banish  the  twilight  .gloom  and 
drink  up  the  moisture  ;  and  over  hills 
which  caught  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun. 

Aquidaukenash  was  now  far  away,  and 
the  trail  of  the  Mohawks  was  growing 
fresher.  The  sun  had  dropped  down  the 
golden  west  and  was  almost  at  the  horizon. 
The  warriors  were  weary  with  the  march, 
and  camp  was  fixed  that  they  might  rest. 
At  early  dawn  they  started  on  the  trail 
again,  and  all  day  they  pursued  it.  As 
the  sun  was  going  down  the  scouts  came 
in  to  report  that  the  Mohawks  were  in  a 
gorge  some  distance  ahead,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  encamp  for  the  night.  Wana- 
lansett  halted  his  warriors  and  determined 
upon  a  night  attack.  He  waited  until  all 
was  still  in  the  Mohawk  camp,. and  then 
with  his  braves  he  crept  silently  along 
through  the  forest.  The  sentinels, 
wearied  with  their  forced  marches,  slept 
at  their  posts  or  were  unmindful  of  danger 
until  it  was  too  late  to  give  the  alarm. 
They  were  slain  without  awaking  the 
slumbering  braves,  and  then  a  dash  was 
made  for  the  captives,  while  at  the  same 
moment  the  war  whoop  burst  out  upon 
the  air.  The  surprise  was  complete,  and 
the  captives  were  easily  rescued. 
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The  war  whoop  of  the  Penacooks  had 
hardly  ceased  to  resound  in  the  narrow 
defile,  when  the  Mohawks,  seeing  that 
resistance  was  useless  and  their  captives 
were  lost,  sprung,  under  the  lead  of  Konas- 
saden,  into  the  stream,  which  at  this  point 
was  shallow  near  the  bank,  and,  entering 
the  narrow  gorge  cut  by  the  river  for 
its  passage,  disappeared  around  one  of 
its  sharp  angles  without  a  moment's  warn- 
ing. The  movement  was  so  utterly  un- 
expected by  the  Penacooks,  that  before 
they  had  recovered  from  their  surprise 
the  Mohawks  had  emerged  from  the 
gorge  some  distance  up  the  stream  and 
were  hastening  with  all  speed  toward  the 
north.  Far  behind  them  they  could  hear 
the  Penacooks  pursuing,  but  the  sound 
soon  died  away,  and  a  silence  which  was 
oppressive  succeeded.  After  a  short  time 
they  came  to  the  Ammonoosuc,  where  it 
flowed  into  the  Connecticut.  They  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  former  to  the 
northeast,  unaware  that  they  were  enter- 
ing the  confines  of  the  sacred  Agiacooks, 
where  no  Penacook  was  ever  known  to 
tread  without  the  command  of  the  medi- 
cine man  of  the  tribe.  On  every  side 
they  were  surrounded  by  the  everlasting 
hills,  and  about  them  was  the  stillness 
of  death.  There  was  to  be  heard  neither 
the  chirp  of  the  cricket  nor  the  wail  of 
the  whip-poor-will.  The  only  sound  was 
the  soft  footfall  of  the  Mohawk  warriors 
as  each  glided  steadily  on.  They  were 
aware  that  their  pursuers  had  been  left 
far  behind,  and  yet,  like  men  whose  senses 
are  asleep,  they  continued  their  way, 
instinctively,  without  apparent  purpose. 
The  terrible  silence  awed  them.  A  pre- 
sentiment of  impending  danger  began  to 
break  in  upon  their  minds.  Now  their 
course  turns  to  the  right,  and  leaving 
the  river,  they  plunge  into  the  pathless 
forest,  where  human  feet  have  not  trod 
for  many  a  day. 

But  who  is  the  warrior  in  whose  foot- 
steps they  follow  without  volition  of  their 
own?  Jt  is  dark  and  they  cannot  see, 
but  he  is  black  as  night.  Blindly  they 
follow  him,  and  the  darkness  grows 
deeper.  They  have  no  wills  but  that  of 
their  leader,  and  he  pushes  straight  on. 
They  are  automatons  in  his  hands.  He 
has  touched  them  all  with  a  mental  numb- 


ness. A  mesmeric  influence  is  upon  them. 
The  trail  grows  rougher  and  the  forest 
is  becoming  less  dense.  The  way 
is  steep,  but  they  go  forward  in  the 
same  hot  haste.  Their  breath  is  quick 
and  fast  and  their  lips  are  parched  with 
thirst,  but  the  grim  black  warrior  speeds 
on  over  the  uneven  ground,  and  they 
forget  all  save  an  overpowering  desire 
to  follow.  Though  they  follow  quickly  in 
his  footsteps,  they  never  quite  approach 
him.  Always  he  is  just  a  little  ahead  of 
them ;  they  cannot  overtake  him.  It 
grows  lighter  now,  and  the  stars  shine 
out  through  the  filmy  clouds. 

When  a  man  comes  unexpectedly  upon 
a  vision  from  the  land  of  eternal  shadows, 
the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  or  finds  him- 
self alone  at  midnight  face  to  face  with 
a  leering  skeleton,  from  which  long  since 
every  vestige  of  humanity  has  departed, 
there  comes  over  him  a  fear  beside 
which  all  other  fears  are  small  indeed. 
So  it  was  that  one  by  one  it  dawned 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Mohawks  that 
they  were  running  a  race  with  death, 
and  following  where  he  led.  It  had 
suddenly  been  revealed  to  them  that  he 
who  marched  at  their  head  was  not  one 
of  them,  and  a  terrible  fear  fell  upon 
every  warrior.  Yet  still  he  led  on,  and 
still  they  followed,  while  as  they  watched 
him  their  limbs  trembled  and  their  tongues 
were  palsied  so  that  they  could  not  speak. 
Like  a  hideous  nightmare  it  seemed, 
from  which  they  prayed  they  might  sud- 
denly awake. 

Now  they  are  in  a  valley;  and  lo  ! 
the  day  has  begun  to  break.  Under- 
neath the  overhanging  side  of  a  mountain 
their  dark  leader  halts.  They  are  spent 
with  the  toilsome  march  and  lie  down 
upon  the  soft  earth.  Just  as  the  rosy 
light  of  dawn  touches  the  mountain-tops, 
dancing  from  peak  to  peak,  they  fall 
asleep.  In  their  troubled  dreams  they 
see  once  more  the  Mohawk  villages,  their 
hunting  grounds  in  the  Adirondacks,  and 
those  who  are  dear  to  them.  They  re- 
call the  words  of  the  old  sachem  when 
he  said  he  feared  that  where  many  de- 
parted few  would  return,  and  they  feel 
even  in  their  slumbers  that  a  dreadful 
doom  is  hovering  over  them.  How  long 
they  slept  they  knew  not.     Suddenly  they 
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became  conscious  of  some  power  which 
awoke  them  from  their  dreams.  They 
rose  affrighted  and  looked  about  them. 
Far  above  upon  the  mountain  they  saw  a 
sight  which  congealed  the  blood  in  their 
veins  and  palsied  every  limb  with  fear. 
An  awful  face,  terrible  in  its  majestic 
proportions,  looked  down  upon  them. 
The  eyes  blazed  with  fire  and  the  brow 
was  wrinkled  with  rage.  The  sky  became 
dark,  and  while  the  red  lightnings  flashed 
ominously,  the  mountain  was  shaken  to 
its  foundations.  The  sun,  which  had 
begun  to  slide  down  the  western  horizon, 
was  obscured,  and  twilight  fell  upon  the 
earth.  The  Mohawks  fell  upon  their 
faces  in  terror. 

"It  is  the  Manitou!"one  said,  and 
another,  breathlessly.  An  overwhelming, 
supernatural  fear  fell  upon  them  all.  The 
darkness  came  on  apace.  The  darker  it 
grew,  so  much  the  brighter  became  that 
awful  face  upon  the  mountain.  The  earth 
rocked.  The  forked  lightnings  quivered 
and  writhed  in  the  black  gloom  like  a 
nest  of  angry  serpents.  Every  line  upon 
that  face  of  flame  was  set  and  rigid 
like  the  features  of  inexorable  justice. 
It  did  not  soften  at  the  sight  of  the  piti- 
ful terror  displayed  by  the  warriors ;  not 
a  line  relaxed.  The  winds  sighed  mourn- 
fully through  the  stunted  pines.  It 
sounded  like  the  blended  sobbing  voices 
of  many  mourners  far  away.  Then  the 
voice  of  the  Manitou,  like  the  blast  of  a 
bugle,  aroused  them  :  — 

"  Draw  nearer,  O  my  children,  and 
listen  to  your  judgment.  Ye  have  made 
war  upon  your  brethren,  the  Penacooks, 
and  your  hands  are  stained  with  blood. 
The  Mohawks  and  the  Penacooks  are  both 
children  of  Manitou,  and  should  possess 
the  land  in  peace  :  but  ye  have  warred. 
But  it  is  not  for  this  that  the  Manitou  is 
angry.  Unsummoned  ye  have  entered 
into  the  sacred  home  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  the  irrevocable  penalty  is  death. 
Ye  must  die.  But  the  Manitou  is 
merciful.  In  sleep  ye  shall  pass  away  to 
Ponemah,  and  your  bodies  shall  be 
turned  into  bowlders  upon  this  moun- 
tain-side ;  and  they  shall  be  as  a  re- 
membrance to  the  medicine  men  who 
shall  come  hither  to  speak  to  the  Man- 
itou,  that  they  may  tell  it   to   his  chil- 


dren, lest  they  too  in  like  manner  should 
find  death." 

As  he  finished  speaking  there  rose 
from  the  mountain-top  a  song  such  as  no 
man  ever  heard  before.  It  was  the  song 
which  is  sung  only  in  the  presence  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  It  thrilled  the  hearts  of  the 
Mohawks  as  the  strings  of  a  harp  are 
thrilled  when  the  hand  of  a  master  touches 
them  and  snaps  them.  Their  heads 
began  to  drop  upon  their  breasts,  and 
they  fell  asleep.  A  cloud  passed  over 
the  great  face  upon  the  mountain.  When 
it  had  past,  there  was  no  longer  to  be 
seen  fire  flashing  from  its  eyes ;  the  sun 
came  out  again,  and  the  clouds  disap- 
peared. In  the  place  where  the  Mohawk 
braves  had  stood  were  now  to  be  seen 
only  rough  bowlders  of  granite  strewn  upon 
the  ground.  A  tiny  spring  burst  forth 
from  the  spot,  and  its  waters  gurgled 
downward  to  the  valley  in  a  thread-like 
stream. 

Never  again  would  the  old  sachem  of 
the  Mohawks  look  upon  the  face  of  his 
son  Konassaden,  and  never  again  would 
the  Mohawk  warriors  rally  at  his  call. 
Among  the  cool,  dark  forests  of  the  Adi- 
rondacks  the  old  sachem  wearily  waited 
the  coming  of  the  young  man  who  had 
gone  forth  strong  and  hopeful,  but  who 
would  never  return.  For  many  days  there 
was  anxious  watching  in  the  tribe.  The 
days  grew  into  months,  and  the  months  to 
years,  before  they  ceased  to  hope  that 
Konassaden  and  his  warriors  would  return. 

IV. 

The  golden  maize  was  ripening  in  the 
meadows,  the  brown  leaves  floated  softly 
to  the  ground,  and  the  wood  pigeons  tried 
their  wings  by  long  flights  for  the  journey 
southward.  The  martins  had  already 
flown,  and  diving  loons  were  making 
preparations  for  their  annual    migration. 

New  wigwams  graced  the  shores  of 
the  Winnipesaukee  at  Aquidaukenash, 
from  which  the  smoke  curled  lightly  up- 
ward and  then  slowly  vanished  beyond 
the  thick  forest.  Peace  had  once  more 
folded  her  wings  over  the  tribe,  and  the 
heart  of  Wonalansett  was  glad. 

Happy  days  to  Mineola  were  those 
which  followed  the  rescue  and  return  to 
Aquidaukenash,  as  she  sat  in  the  wigwam 
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of  Chocorua,  her  father,  and  wove  her 
bridal  gear. 

But  one  there  was  in  whose  face  no 
gladness  shone.  Rimmon,  sitting  by  the 
side  of  her  sister,  watched  Wonalansett 
and  Mineola  in  their  joy,  and  no  smile 
lighted  up  her  face,  but  instead  a  look  of 
pain  and  sorrow  settled  down  upon  it,  for 
she  too  loved  the  young  sachem  of  the 
Penacooks.  In  their  own  happiness 
neither  Mineola  nor  Wonalansett  noticed 
the  sadness  and  silence  of  Rimmon. 
Often  in  those  days  she  would  roam  alone 
in  the  dark  pine  forests  and  listen  to  the 
winds  sighing  through  the  pine  needles, 
which  seemed  to  whisper  of  happier 
lands,  where  the  sunlight  fell  softly  down 
upon  the  valley  and  the  mountain-top, 
like  a  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit.  She 
would  listen  to  the  languid  murmur  of 
the  wavelets  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
fancy  they  told  in  undertones  of  Ponemah, 
where  the  aching  heart  would  be  at  rest. 
One  day  in  the  harvest  time,  when  the 
meadows  waved  with  golden  maize, 
Wonalansett  led  Mineola  to  his  own  wig- 
wam, and  there  was  joy  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  tribe.  Then  there  was  a  feast 
upon  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  Win- 
nipesaukee,  and  all  the  tribe  was  there. 
Adivvando,  the  old  medicine  man,  was 
there  with  all  the  rest ;  and  when  the 
feast  was  over  the  smoke  of  the  pipe 
went  curling  upward  in  fantastic  rings. 
The  beautiful  waters  of  the  lake  spread 
out  before  them,  and  beyond  rose  like 
grim  sentinels  the  immutable  mountains. 

"  Show  us,  O  Adiwando,  the  future  of 
Wonalansett  and  Mineola  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  Penacooks,"  said  Chocorua. 

The  old  man  bowed  his  head  upon  his 
breast  and  for  some  time  was  lost  in  med- 
itation. Then  he  waved  his  hand  over 
the  waters  and  said  :  — 

"  Look  upon  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  O 
my  people,  and  read  what  the  future 
holdeth  in  store." 

Every  eye  was  turned  quickly  toward 
the  water.  As  they  looked  a  white  mist, 
as  it  were  a  great  wall,  arose  out  of  the 
water  and,  standing  out  like  a  shadowy 
curtain,  obscured  the  land  beyond.  Slowly 
and  indistinctly  at  first  there  appeared 
upon  the  canvas  a  vision  which  held  spell- 
bound every  soul.     Upon  the  vapory  cur- 


tain was  seen  a  smiling  land,  where  har- 
vests rustled  in  the  wind  ;  peaceful  villages 
with  their  graceful  wigwams,  and  children 
at  play ;  golden  maize  and  grapes  of  won- 
derful size  ;  peaceful  rivers  meandering 
through  green  meadows,  and  cool  forests 
where  wild  roses  grew  among  soft  mosses. 

Then  the  scene  changed.  They  saw  a 
great  mountain  whose  side  sloped  gently 
to  its  base.  Upon  the  side,  which  was 
bathed  in  light,  they  saw  two  forms  be- 
ginning the  ascent.  They  were  young 
and  buoyant  with  life.  As  they  gayly 
climbed  the  mountain,  the  sun  rose  higher 
in  the  east.  On  every  hand  wild  flowers 
sprang  up,  and  the  heavens  were  without 
a  cloud.  As  they  moved  up  the  slope, 
hand  in  hand,  the  sunlight  fell  upon  them 
gently,  while  soft  breezes  played  lovingly 
in  their  dark  locks.  Now  they  have 
reached  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  and 
the  sun  is  in  the  zenith.  Slowly  then  they 
go  down  the  other  side.  As  they  passed 
along  one  could  see  that  the  forms  were 
getting  feeble,  .  the  step  weak,  and  that 
they  leaned  upon  each  other  for  support. 
The  sun  went  gliding  down  the  western 
sky,  and  the  base  of  the  mountain  already 
lay  in  shadow.  The  last  beams  shone 
caressingly  upon  the  two  forms  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  where  a  wide  sea  laved 
the  coast  with  its  sparkling  tide.  Far 
away  its  waters  stretched  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  vision,  and  lapped  the 
boundless  shores  of  Ponemah.  Near  the 
shore,  lightly  rocking  upon  the  waters, 
was  fastened  a  canoe.  Feebly  the  two 
embarked,  and  it  went  gliding  away 
swiftly  on  the  golden  tide.  Upon  the 
two  fading  forms  fell  the  last  reflection  of 
declining  day,  like  a  farewell  word,  until, 
passing  out  of  sight,  they  neared  the  un- 
seen shores  beyond. 

Like  a  thin  mist  the  vision  melted  away. 
The  lake  lay  in  silver  beauty  at  the  feet 
of  the  Penacooks,  and  the  far-away  hills 
glimmered  peacefully  beyond. 

"  Thus  shall  be  the  days  of  Wonalan- 
sett and  Mineola,  and  peace  shall  dwell 
in  the  land  of  the  young  sachem,"  said 
Adiwando. 

V. 

For  many  days  the  tribe  dwelt  by  the 
beautiful  water,    then   journeyed    to    the 
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dashing  waterfalls  and  the  fertile  mead- 
ows of  Amoskeag.  Chill  winds  blew  the 
dead  leaves  hither  and  thither,  and  white 
frosts  nightly  covered  the  vales. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  October.  In 
her  father's  wigwam  Rimmon  sat  with 
folded  hands,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  far-off  hills.  Farther  than  the 
limit  of  the  mountains  bounding  the 
horizon  her  vision  penetrated  that  day. 
Farther  than  the  sun-kissed  sea,  on  the 
wings  of  thought  she  passed,  and  her  eyes 
were  wet  with  tears.  As  she  gazed  upon 
the  forests  from  which  the  foliage  had 
been  scattered  and  upon  the  hills  grown 
dry  and  brown,  and  as  all  the  pain  and 
bitterness  of  her  aching  heart  came  upon 
her,  she  wished  that  to  such  a  land  as 
Ponemah  her  steps  might  tend.  Wea- 
rily she  rose  and  went  forth  from  the 
wigwam  into  the  forest.  All  day  the 
hunters  had  been  roaming  the  woodlands 
in  search  of  game,  and  now,  as  they  re- 
turned, was  heard  the  splash  of  paddles 
upon  the  river. 

Toward  the  golden  sunset  the  steps  of 
Rimmon  turned.  She  climbed  the  steep 
hill  to  the  westward  of  the  falls  of  Amos- 
keag. The  last  rays  of  the  sun  fell  on  the 
lofty  crag  on  which  she  stood.  Upon  her 
face,  which  looked  a  marble  image  of  the 
face  of  sorrow,  the  sunset  hues  cast  a 
strange  radiance.  Long  time  she  sat 
beside  the  lofty  cliff,  watching  the  red 
sky  fade  to  gold,  and  then  to  cheerless 
gray.  Thus,  she  mused,  had  her  own 
life  been ;  every  joy  had  faded,  and  only 
the  sorrow  remained. 

A  terrible  desire  arose  within  her  to 
end  all  the  sadness,  all  the  weary  heart 
hunger,  and  the  anguish,  which  were 
slowly  killing  her.  She  stepped  to  the 
edge  of  the  crag  and  looked  down.  Be- 
neath all  was  still,  and  all  hidden  in 
shadow.  But  she  knew  that  far  below 
there  were  sharp  and  jagged  rocks,  which 
would  mangle  her  form.  Her  blood 
would  flow  upon  the  ferns  and  stain  the 
mosses  crimson.  But  it  would  be  over 
soon.  The  cruel  rocks  were  less  unkind 
than  an  aching  heart. 

She  stood  now  upon  the  topmost  edge 
of  the  cliff,  and  she  chanted  the  death 
song  of  her  race.  Her  voice  was  clear 
and  sweet  as  the   song  of  a  bird.     Her 


eyes  were  filled  with"  tears  as  she  took  a 
farewell  look  at  the  river,  sky,  and  plain, 
and  with  a  piteous  cry  sprang  from  the 
cliff.  The  pure  spirit  of  the  maiden 
fluttering  from  the  bruised  and  bleeding 
form  soared  away  to  Ponemah,  and  the 
Great  Spirit,  who  loves  all  his  children, 
folded  her  to  his  bosom  as  one  who  had 
atoned  by  suffering. 

At  the  base  of  the  hill  they  found  her, 
and  tenderly  bore  her  to  the  wigwam  of 
Chocorua.  There  was  grief  throughout 
the  tribe,  and  Wonalansett  and  Mineola 
gazed  at  her  dead  form  through  their 
tears.  The  old  chief  willed  that  Rimmon 
should  rest  in  the  forest  at  Aquidauke- 
nash,  where  Passaconaway  slept,  and  where 
he,  too,  wished  one  day  to  lie. 

So  it  was  that  they  returned  to  the 
lake.  None  of  ail  the  tribe  save  Chocorua 
and  Adiwando  guessed  the  cause  of  Rim- 
mon's  death;  and  they  were  silent,  for 
they  knew  it  was  better  that  the  living  be 
not  troubled  with  the  sorrows  of  the 
dead. 

Chocorua  was  now  an  old  man.  His 
sorrow  made  him  doubly  aged,  and  his 
form  began  to  droop,  and  his  step  lost  its 
vigor.  The  cold  winds  of  winter  chilled 
him,  and  he  said  to  Adiwando  that  the 
sun  of  Chocorua  was  nearly  set.  And  so 
one  day  the  old  chief  folded  his  hands 
across  his  breast  and  fell  asleep.  Then 
there  was  another  grave  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  beside  that  of  Rimmon,  and  the 
stars  looked  sadly  down  at  the  vacant 
wigwam  and  the  faces  of  those  who  wept. 

Long  years  Wonalansett  ruled  his 
people  wisely  and  well.  In  all  these 
years  the  tribe  prospered  and  grew 
strong.  Brave  sons  and  fair  daughters 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Wonalansett  and 
Mineola,  and  their  hearts  were  glad. 
Many  winters  had  sifted  their  snows  over 
the  land  since  Passaconaway  died,  and 
Wonalansett  was  now  an  old  man  whose 
form  was  bent,  and  his  end  was  near. 
Mineola  too  was  no  longer  young,  as 
when  in  the  days  of  long  ago  she  had 
given  her  love  to  the  young  sachem  by 
the  sparkling  waters  of  Winnipesaukee. 
But  through  all  these  years  their  love  had 
grown  deeper  and  fuller,  like  the  little 
stream  which  rises  in  far-off  hills,  grow- 
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ing  as  it  flows  on,  until  at  last  as  a  broad 
river  it  casts  its  wealth  of  waters  into  the 

wide  sea. 

It  was  sunset  at  Aquidaukenash,  and 
the  two  sat  at  the  door  of  their  wigwam, 
watching  the  golden  west.  They  were 
weary,  and  as  they  gazed  they  were 
thinking  of  that  scene  called  up  by 
Adiwando  at  their  marriage  feast  so  long 
ago. 

They  knew  they  had  reached  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  of  life.  At  their  feet 
the  wide  ocean  rolled  its  resistless  tide, 


on  which  they  would  soon  be  borne  away 
to  the  far-off  Ponemah. 

The  hills  grew  a  darker  purple,  and 
the  sighing  pines  made  music  in  their 
ears  like  the  notes  of  some  celestial  har- 
mony. Hand  in  hand  they  listened, 
while  the  peaceful  light  of  love  and  trust 
illumined  their  faces. 

In  the  whisper  of  the  pines  they  heard 
another  sound,  —  the  voice  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  —  and  it  called  them  softly  to  him- 
self. The  tired  eyes  closed  and,  locked 
fast  in  each  other's  arms,  they  fell  asleep 
and  their  bark  went  gliding  out  to  sea. 


CHILDHOOD  AND  MANHOOD. 


By  William  Francis  Barnard. 


MY  morn  of  life  is  gone  ;  morn  cannot  last ; 
The  dew,  the  fresh  wind,  the  new  sun,  the  sweet 
Odors  of  flowers,  the  songs  that  birds  repeat, 
Their  power  to  move  as  once  they  moved  is  past. 
No  more,  as  when  that  earlier  spell  was  cast, 
I  range  through  beauty's  round  with  tranced  feet, 
Bringing  to  joy  a  heart  unhurt,  complete  ; 
No  more  :  —  In  memory's  mirror  dimly  glassed 
I  see  a  self  I  scarce  can  recognize  ; 
For  now  I  meet  with  sorrows  day  by  day ; 
And  while  large  hopes  help  me  to  keep  the  way, 
My  joy  is  often  that  stern  joy  which  lies 
In  holding  fear  and  weakness  well  at  bay, 
And  wresting  for  my  soul  its  victories. 
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Very  much  has  been  said  of  late  in  Harvard 
circles  about  the  poor  English  of  many  of  the 
Harvard  students.  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams 
has  discussed  the  subject  in  the  sharp  and  rous- 
ing way  in  which  he  discusses  every  subject  which 
he  touches;  and  Harvard  professors  have  dis- 
cussed it.  The  discussion  was  greatly  needed; 
for  the  accounts  and  the  illustrations  given  by  the 
professors  were  certainly  melancholy.  That  is 
no  proper  or  real  education  which  does  not  place 
a  young  man  in  good  command  of  his  mother 
tongue,  and  make  him  at  home  in  his  own  litera- 
ture. If  the  evils  complained  of  exist  at  Har- 
vard to  the  extent  that  appears  from  the  accounts 
which  have  been  given  us  in  a  way  so  direct  and 
official,  this  frank  and  searching  exposure  and 
criticism  of  them  by  Harvard  men  themselves  is 
wholesome  and  hopeful. 

It  is  not  upon  the  subject  of  good  English  or 
bad  English  at  Harvard,  however,  that  we  wish 
to  speak.  This  subject  has  simply  been  brought 
home  to  us  by  the  by,  as  we  have  read  the  four 
Harvard  Commencement  essays  which  we  pub- 
lish in  the  present  number  of  the  magazine. 
Whatever  is  to  be  said  in  general  of  the  English 
at  Harvard,  these  essays  have  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  a  good  style,  that  of  saying  simply 
and  directly  what  they  mean  to  say,  as  if  they 
meant  it. 

The  reason  why  we  publish  these  essays  is  to 
show  what  the  best  young  men  at  Harvard  — 
for  these  Commencement  speakers  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  represent  what  is  best  at  Harvard  — 
are  thinking  about.  For  the  same  reason  we 
published  three  of  the  Harvard  Commencement 
essays  two  years  ago  —  essays  upon  "The  Har- 
vard Senior,"  "Edward  Rowland  Sill,"  and  "A 
Remedy  for  American  Philistinism."  The  last  of 
these  essays,  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Slattery,  was  a 
plea  for  the  public  school,  so  fresh  and  strong  as 
to  provoke  no  little  newspaper  discussion.  The 
public  school,  said  Mr.  Slattery,  just  as  Phillips 
Brooks  said  it  so  eloquently  in  his  great  oration 
on  the  Boston  Latin  School,  which  we  reprint  this 
month,  is  the  great  cradle,  stimulator  and  con- 
servator of  a  true  public  spirit.  The  rich  man  can- 
not afford  to  neglect  it  for  his  children  any  more 
than  the  poor  man.  He  ought  not,  as  a  good 
citizen,  to  withdraw  his  personal  interest  from  the 
public  school — the  personal  interest  which  can 
be  actively  felt  and  exercised  only  when  his  own 
children  are  in  the  public  school;  he  ought  not  to 
encourage  the  class  feeling  and  class  distinctions 
in  our  national  education;  and  he  ought  not  to 
deprive  his  children  of  that  sturdy,  democratic 
training  which  the  good  public  school  gives  as  no 
private  school  can  ever  give. 

This  same  public  spirit  is  what  informs  the 
Harvard  essays  in  the  preceding  pages;  and 
it  is  the  chief  thing  and  the  cheering  thing 
to  be  noted  about  them.  These  young  men 
who  take  the  leading  and  representative  places 
in  their  classes  at  Harvard  are  not  pedants,  not 
mere   schoolmen,   but   scholars  with  red    blood, 


scholars  whose  blood  tingles  in  their  veins  re- 
sponsive to  the  currents  of  the  great  life  of  the 
world  about  them.  They  answer  Emerson's 
definition  of  the  American  scholar,  a  definition 
given  at  Harvard  half  a  century  ago  :  they  are 
"  men  thinking."  It  is  a  common  thing,  and 
popular  in  some  circles,  to  accuse  Harvard  of  lack 
of  earnestness  and  seriousness,  a  lack  of  the  devo- 
tion to  study  and  to  duty  which  distinguishes 
other  New  England  colleges.  It  is  an  easy  thing 
for  a  few  roisterers  and  self-indulgent  club  men 
to  cut  a  figure  and  make  a  noise  far  greater  than  a 
thousand  steady  students,  and  the  thousand  simple, 
faithful  men  have  to  bear  the  odium.  In  truth, 
the  general  tone  of  Harvard  life  is,  beyond 
question,  studious,  wholesome,  and  noble.  So 
Phillips  Brooks  believed  it  to  be;  so  Professor 
Palmer  and  those  who  speak  with  authority  assure 
us  it  is ;  so  the  fine,  frank,  earnest  faces  of  the 
representative  young  men  who  spoke  on  Com- 
mencement day,  and  their  warm,  serious  words, 
declare  it. 

The  chief  thing  about  these  Commencement 
essays,  we  say,  is  their  public  spirit.  It  is  a  very 
definite  and  practical  public  spirit.  The  political 
optimism  of  Mr.  Howerth  is  an  optimism  grounded 
upon  effort.  It  is  that  "  faith  in  work  "  which5 
as  Lowell  pointed  out,  went  along  with  "  faith 
in  God,"  in  the  Puritan.  "  Faith  accompanied  by 
works,"  says  our  young  Harvard  scholar,  "  that 
is  the  only  true  political  optimism."  "  A  man 
has  a  basis  for  political  optimism  as  soon  as  he 
begins  to  work  for  political  purification.  Just  as 
he  believes  that  his  own  affairs  will  turn  out  well 
because  he  puts  into  them  earnest  and  intelligent 
effort,  so  may  he  believe  that  politics,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  nation's  affairs,  are  growing  better 
because  he  is  carrying  good  into  them.  .  .  .  Here 
is  an  optimism  that  can  be  attained  by  all,  for  it 
is  founded  not  so  much  on  thought  as  on  action. 
He  who  holds  it  must  be  of  some  positive  value 
to  society.  And  that  is  what  we  want."  The 
writer's  theoretical  position  is  itself  clear  and 
strong :  "  A  man  who  believes  the  world  is  hope- 
lessly bad  is  not  likely  to  strive  to  make  it  better. 
The  man  who  expects  to  be  of  any  real  use  to  the 
world  must  hold  to  some  form  of  optimism.  The 
attitude  of  a  man  towards  politics  should  be  an 
attitude  of  hope.  Without  faith  in  our  country's 
future,  a  man  will  never  enter  unselfishly  into 
active  participation  in  public  affairs.  He  must 
believe  that  the  great  problems  of  politics  will  be 
solved,  that  evils  will  disappear,  that  however 
unpromising  our  present  political  condition  may 
be,  it  is  tending  toward  a  better  one."  Pessimism 
as  a  theory  stands  condemned  in  politics,  to  the 
mind  of  this  Harvard  student,  just  as  it  stands 
condemned  in  every  sphere  to  every  sufficiently 
thoughtful  mind,  because  it  is  an  absolutely 
fruitless  and  useless  theory,  a  theory  of  dis- 
couragement, paralysis  and  death,  a  theory  that 
makes  drones  and  sulkers  and  not  workers.  But  the 
value  of  the  essay  is  not  so  much  in  its  good 
theories  as  in   its  good  will.     However  sure  or 
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however  doubtful  we  may  be  of  certain  ultimate 
Facts,  we  know  quite  enough  to  go  to  work,  and 
if  we  work  well  we  shall  make  things  better 
and  shall  also  know  more.  This  is  good  gospel, 
and  good  philosophy.  "  He  that  doeth  the  will 
shall  know  the  doctrine,"  Christ  said;  and  Kant 
told  us  that  we  are  not  here  simply  to  know  but 
to  (]o,  and  to  do  in  order  to  know.  "Our  social 
and  political  condition,"  says  Mr.  Howerth  in 
his  essay,  "  needs  men  who  will  not  simply  say, 
4  Oh,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good  will  be 
the  final  goal  of  ill,'  but  men  who  with  all  the 
energy  of  a  determined  purpose  will  declare  that 
good  shall  be  the  final  goal  of  ill." 

Quite  in  line  with  this,  so  much  so  that  it 
seems  almost  a  continuation  of  the  theme,  is  Mr. 
Dallinger's  "  Word  about  the  Caucus."  It  has 
the  same  practicalness,  the  same  definiteness, 
and  the  same  devotion.  "  How,"  asks  the 
writer,  after  his  interesting  historical  survey,  are 
the  people  to  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  duty? 
How  is  our  busy  American  life,  with  its  ceaseless 
drive,  to  be  induced  to  sacrifice  some  of  its  pre- 
cious time?  The  answer  is,  only  by  education.  If 
the  present  generation,  blind  to  its  own  true  inter- 
ests, refuses  to  heed  the  warning,  the  coming  gen- 
eration, at  least,  is  still  open  to  instruction.  .  .  . 
The  study  of  civil  government  should  everywhere 
be  made  compulsory  in  the  lower  as  well  as  in  the 
higher  grades  of  our  public  schools.  In  that 
study  it  should  be  carefully  pointed  out  to  those 
who  are  soon  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, that  it  is  in  the  caucuses  that  elections  are 
decided,  and  that  it  is  just  as  much  their  bounden 
duty  to  attend  the  caucuses  as  it  is  to  vote  on 
election  day.  .  .  .  And  what  interest  has  all  this 
for  college  men?  One  hears  it  so  frequently  said 
of  such  that  they  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  politics  '  because  they  are  low.'  If  politics 
are  low,  then  that  is  the  very  reason  why  college 
men  of  all  others  should  go  into  them  and  make 
them  better,  not  by  writing  magazine  articles  on 
the  evils  of  the  caucus,  but  by  personal  example." 

Mr.  Fridenberg's  essay  is  not  an  essay  with  a 
purpose  so  definite  and  practical  as  those  we  have 
considered;  but  it  shows  a  mind  very  sensitive 
to  the  complex  problems  of  the  time  which  crowd 
upon  us  for  solution. 

Mr.  Pearson's  essay  upon  the  Greeks  is  very 
different  from  the  two  political  essays;  but  it 
is  like  them  in  what  is  most  characteristic  and 
significant  in  them, —  in  the  missionary  spirit.  It 
is  with  a  definite,  practical  aim,  as  a  social  re- 
former, and  not  as  a  mere  scholar,  that  the 
writer  asks  us  to  go  back  to  the  Greeks.  He 
does  not  ask  for  study  simply;  he  asks  us  to  learn 
of  the  Greeks,  that  we  may  catch  the  Greek 
spirit  for  ourselves  and  bring  it  to  bear  in  our 
American  life.  In  our  fever  and  congestion  and 
hurry  and  one-sidedness,  he  would  have  us  learn 
from  them  symmetry,  definiteness,  naturalness,and 
repose.  He  would  have  us,  above  all,  cultivate 
the  sense  of  beauty,  and  inform  our  education  and 
our  lives  with  the  principle  of  beauty  which  with 
the  Greeks  was  so  supreme.  This  surely  is  the 
gospel  which  we  need  in  America  to-day.  It  is 
the  gospel  which  a  hundred  of  our  wisest  men 
are  preaching  to  us;  and  it  is  the  principal  gospel 
—  mixed  with  much    that  is  discordant  and  not 


beautiful  —  of  our  World's  Fair.  In  adding  the 
claims  of  beauty  to  the  claims  of  political  and 
social  duty,  Mr.  Pearson  admirably  complements 
his  fellow-writers  and  makes  the  gospel  of  the 
Harvard  Commencement  platform  a  very  com- 
plete and  well-balanced  gospel. 


The  fine  public  spirit  which  distinguishes  the 
essays  of  these  young  Harvard  scholars  is  the 
spirit  which  Lowell  called  for  in  his  noble  Har- 
vard address  of  1886,  on  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  University.  We  have  found 
our  thoughts  constantly  running  back  to  that  ad- 
dress as  we  have  read  the  essays.  If  the  public 
spirit  which  informs  these  essays,  the  love  of  duty 
and  of  beauty  which  informs  them,  is  the  real 
Harvard  spirit,  if  these  utterances  truly  represent 
the  young  men  of  the  University,  then  Harvard 
will  do  the  work  which  Lowell  called  upon  it  to 
do  for  our  American  society.  "  The  tendency  of 
a  prosperous  democracy,"  he  said,  —  "  and  hitherto 
we  have  had  little  to  do  but  prosper,  —  is  towards 
an  overweening  confidence  in  itself  and  its  home- 
made methods,  an  overestimate  of  material  suc- 
cess, and  a  corresponding  indifference  to  the 
things  of  the  mind.  The  popular  ideal  of  success 
seems  to  be  more  than  ever  before  the  accumula- 
tion of  riches.  .  .  .  Wealth  may  be  an  excel- 
lent thing,  for  it  means  power,  it  means  leisure,  it 
means  liberty.  But  these,  divorced  from  culture, 
that  is,  from  intelligent  purpose,  become  the  very 
mockery  of  their  own  essence,  not  goods,  but  evils 
fatal  to  their  possessor,  and  bring  with  them,  like 
the  Nibelung  hoard,  a  doom  instead  of  a  bless- 
ing." The  great  function  and  duty  of  the  scholar 
and  of  the  university  in  the  Republic  is  to  counter- 
act this  materialism,  and  to  keep  before  the  peo- 
ple high  and  public  aims.  "  The  most  precious 
property  of  culture,"  said  Mr.  Lowell,  "  and  of  a 
college  as  its  trustee,  is  to  maintain  higher  ideals 
of  life  and  its  purpose,  to  keep  trimmed  and  burn- 
ing the  lamps  of  that  pharos,  built  by  wiser  than 
we,  which  warns  from  the  reefs  and  shallows  of 
popular  doctrine."  "  Democracy,"  he  said  again, 
"  must  show  its  capacity  for  producing,  not  a 
higher  average  man,  but  the  highest  possible  type 
of  manhood  in  all  its  manifold  varieties,  or  it  is  a 
failure.  No  matter  what  it  does  for  the  body,  if 
it  do  not  in  some  sort  satisfy  that  inextinguish- 
able passion  of  the  soul  for  something  that  lifts 
life  away  from  prose,  from  the  common  and  the 
vulgar,  it  is  a  failure.  Unless  it  know  how  to 
make  itself  gracious  and  winning,  it  is  a  failure." 
It  was  the  vocation  of  the  scholars  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Lowell  told  the  men  of  Harvard,  to  carry  with 
them  the  seeds  of  sounder  thinking  and  of  higher 
ideals,  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  great  masses  of 
the  people,  with  energy  and  directness,  those  in- 
fluences which  make  for  truth  and  refinement, 
and  raise  the  level  of  civilization.  That  the  men 
graduating  from  our  colleges  do  know  this  to  be 
their  vocation  appears  from  the  uttterances  that 
have  reached  our  ears  in  these  summer  days  from 
many  a  Commencement  platform  ;  and  most  no- 
tably do  these  young  Harvard  scholars,  true  to 
the  spirit  of  Lowell,  who  never  in  his  library  for- 
got affairs,  address  themselves  to  a  better  politics 
and  a  more  beautiful  life. 
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Von  Holst,  the  German  historian,  who  has 
written  so  ably  upon  the  constitutional  history  of 
the  United  States,  and  who  is  now  a  professor  in 
the  new  University  of  Chicago,  delivered  a  lec- 
ture there  a  little  while  ago  upon  the  need  of 
real  universities  in  this  country.  "The  convic- 
tion has  steadily  grown  upon  me,"  he  said,  "  and 
taken  deep  root,  that  what  the  American  people 
have  done  thus  far  have  been  but  easy  tasks  in 
comparison  to  the  problems  in  store  for  them." 
The  problems  which  he  means  are  the  great 
social  and  industrial  problems,  which  now  con- 
front us,  just  as  they  confront  the  nations  of 
Europe.  "  There  is  a  great  reserve  of  force  and 
patriotism  in  the  American  people,"  says  Dr.  Von 
Hoist;  "  but  it  needs  to  be  put  into  activity,  not 
spasmodically,  but  systematically  and  according 
to  the  most  approved  methods."  Dr.  Von  Hoist's 
theory  seems  to  be  that  the  majority  is  always 
and  everywhere  unintelligent,  indifferent,  and 
bad,  and  that  a  nation  is  to  be  saved — "saved 
all  the  time,"  as  Lowell  would  say  —  only  by  the 
sufficient  earnestness  and  activity  of  a  virtuous 
and  intelligent  minority.  It  is  Matthew  Arnold's 
doctrine  of  the  "  remnant,"  to  which,  indeed, 
Dr.  Von  Hoist  expressly  refers;  and  the  great 
function  and  need  of  universities  he  believes  to 
be  the  enlargement  and  strengthening  of  this 
leavening  minority.  We  will  not  pause  to  dis- 
cuss this  theory.  It  is  a  theory  which,  as  stated 
by  Arnold  and  Von  Hoist,  no  democrat  will  ac- 
cept. But  no  intelligent  democrat  fails  to  recog- 
nize the  truth  which  is  in  it;  and  no  intelligent 
American  can  fail  to  be  alive  to  the  important 
part  which  our  universities  and  colleges  ought 
to  play,  and  do  play,  as  leaveners  of  the  public 
thought  and  contributors  to  the  sum  total  of 
political  knowledge  and  wisdom  in  the  country. 
The  universities  have  been  centres  of  political 
light  and  life  from  the  time  when  they  first  came 
into  existence.  There  is  no  hope  for  a  country 
if  there  is  not  hope  in  its  educated  young  men. 
The  great  men  of  the  Reformation,  from 
Wiclif  and  Luther  and   Calvin  down,  were  uni- 


versity men.  The  great  men  of  the  English 
Commonwealth  —  Pym,  Hampden,  Cromwell, 
Milton,  Vane  —  were  university  men.  Cam- 
bridge University  was  the  very  cradle  and  home  of 
Puritanism.  The  leaders  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  were 
almost  all  university  men.  It  is  in  the  univer- 
sities that  the  fire  of  freedom  is  kept  burning 
to-day  in  Russia.  It  is  the  strengthening  of  edu- 
cation in  France  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
especially  the  higher  education,  political  educa- 
tion in  particular,  which  has  carried  the  Republic 
safely  through  shocks  which  forty  years  ago 
would  have  wrecked  it.  It  is  by  education  that 
the  American  Republic  is  to  be  kept  secure,  and 
that  the  great  social  problems  which  confront  us 
are  to  be  solved.  The  questions  of  our  politics 
in  the  period  upon  which  we  are  now  entering 
are  peculiarly  questions  not  to  be  settled  by 
appeal  to  passion  or  feeling;  they  are  intricate 
questions  which  appeal  to  judgment  and  reason 
and  demand  knowledge.  In  the  face  of  them 
we  feel  anew  the  force  of  Lowell's  word  at  Har- 
vard :  "  What  we  need  more  than  anything  else 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  our  highly  cultivated 
men  and  thoroughly  trained  minds."  It  is  a 
most  hopeful  thing  that  the  attention  of  the  best* 
men  in  our  universities  is  being  turned  as  never 
before  to  history  and  politics.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  university  is  favorable  to  impartiality,  to 
thoroughness,  and  to  high-mindedness.  Here 
young  men  can  easily  rise  above  partisanship; 
here  it  is  natural  both  to  hate  greed  and  to  hate 
vulgar  ignorance  —  our  two  besetting  social  evils; 
and  here  it  is  impossible  for  any  young  man  of 
ability  and  conscience  not  to  have  aspiration  and 
courage,  not  to  have  high  ideals  and  to  feel  the 
impulse  to  have  them  realized  in  (he  institutions 
of  his  own  society.  So  long  as  the  life  of  our 
universities  and  colleges  can  be  kept  simple, 
pure,  and  strong,  vulgarity  and  greed  can  never 
dominate  the  nation;  when  luxury  and  worldli- 
ness  attack  the  scholar,  then  the  very  fountains 
of  justice  and  of  hope  are  threatened. 


OMNIBUS. 


There  was  one  Other  Maid  as  Fair. 

O  soft  green  fields  !     O  piping  birds ! 
0  drifting  clouds  of  blue  ! 

0  springtime  flowers  bursting  forth  ! 

0  glistening  beads  of  dew  ! 

1  looked  'way  down  the  forest  path, 

1  thought  I  saw  a  flash  of  light, 
I  thought  I  heard  a  silvery  laugh, 

And  beat  my  heart  with  wild  delight. 

There  trailed  a  branch  of  scented  bloom, 

She  could  not  reach  it  where  she  stood; 
I  see  it  now,  the  fluttering  thing, 

I  see  the  springtime's  mimic  flood, 
The  moss-grown  stone  above  the  stream, 

The  dainty  feet,  the  eager  hands, 
The  sweet  flushed  face  that  was  to  me 

The  fairest  face  of  many  lands. 

Oh,  fairer  than  the  maids  of  Greece, 

Whose  gaze  serene  I  whilom  met, 
Ob,  brighter  than  the  Creole  maid's 

With  cheeks  of  rose  and  eyes  of  jet ! 
I  cast  all  memories  to  the  air, 

I  reached  and  caught  the  fluttering  thing; 
There  sounded  in  my  ears  a  rush 

Of  babbling  brooks  and  birds  that  sing. 

She  stood  upon  the  moss-grown  stone, 

Her  face  bent  o'er  the  gurgling  stream; 
There  was  one  other  maid  as  fair, 

She  lived  in  a  fantastic  dream. 
Her  cheeks  were  just  that  witching  pink, 

Her  lips  were  just  that  rosy  red  — 
Two  dimples  played  about  the  mouth 

And  lower  drooped  the  nut-brown  head. 

What  spoke  the  brook  to  us  that  day? 

What  sang  the  birds  in  rapture  weird? 
What  fluttered  in  the  beads  of  dew 

Until  the  blossoms  drinking  heard? 
O  words  so  soft  and  wondrous  sweet, 

A  part  of  Springtime's  hope  and  cheer, 
A  bit  of  sunshine  from  the  clouds, 

A  thought  born  with  the  blooming  year. 

Louise  R.  Baker. 


At  the  Pension  Agency. 

A  silent  sober-visaged  throng, 

They  move  with  step  infirm  and  slow; 

So  different  from  the  cheer  and  song, 
The  march  and  charge  of  long  ago. 

They  answer  to  their  names  once  more, 
They  sign  the  vouchers,  and  again 

Receive  their  stipend  as  before  — 
A  pittance  now,  a  pittance  then. 

They  do  not  talk  of  other  days, 

Their  present  needs  absorb  their  minds; 
They  do  not  fret  at  the  delays 

That  still  as  erst  the  soldier  finds. 

The  busy  clerks  write  on  and  on, 
With  unconcerned,  official  air, 

Nor  reck  of  battles  lost  or  won, 

Nor  dream  that  these  were  heroes  there. 


And  these,  at  thought  of  days  gone  by, 
That  they  remain  can  scarce  believe, 

Who  oft  and  oft  were  doomed  to  die 
And  still  were  granted  a  reprieve  : 

And  that  themselves  can  be  the  men 
Who  saw  the  line  of  battle  gleam 

And  faced  the  blaze  of  conflict  when 
The  war  was  other  than  a  dream. 

Disabled  braves,  your  list  is  large, 

And  haply  will  be  larger  yet, 
But  Heaven  alone  can  e'er  discharge 

Or  estimate  your  country's  debt. 

Unknown  you  are,  unvalued  now, 

The  taunt  of  fools,  the  prey  of  knaves; 

But  millions  at  your  shrines  will  bow,  - — 
A  nation  that  of  old  were  slaves. 

But  this  doth  not  your  life  perplex, 
Your  coming  shop  or  farm  awaits, 

And  so  you  quickly  blot  your  checks 
And  fold  your  worn  certificates. 

And  when  again  the  call  shall  come 

That  came  to  you  that  fateful  year, 
And  stirring  fife  and  storming  drum 
Make  answer,  you  will  not  be  here. 

Edward  N.  Pomeroy 
*  * 
* 

Her  Eyes  Were  Blue. 

A  little  hand  lay  softly  on  my  arm, 
And  all  the  world  seemed  full  of  hushful  bliss ; 
We  heard  no  boding  whisperings  of  harm, 
Felt  only  joy  that  thrills  a  lover's  kiss. 

But  suddenly  - 
Or     why,     or 
came,  — 
A  sigh,  a  word  too  much,  a  frowning  brow  — 
Between  our  hearts,  a  thing  without  a  name. 

And  when  she  plucked  a  purple  violet, 

And  touched  it  to  my  lips,  then  to  her  own,  — 

Her  eyes  with  tears,  the  flower  with  dew-drops 

wet 
Were  like.    But  numbness  in  my  soul  had  grown. 

"  Your  fav'rite  color,  dear,"  she  says,  and  sighs. 
"  The  color  of  my  eyes  —  you  loved  the  hue, 
So  well,  an  hour  ago."     "  I  thought  your  eyes 
Were   brown,"  I  said.     (I  knew   that  they  were 
blue.) 

And  now,  how  oft  it  all  comes  back  to  me, 
Where'er  I  see  a  tint  of  that  loved  hue, 
Or  if  in  land,  or  sea,  or  sky,  it  be, 
I  love  it.     Yes,  I  knew  her  eyes  were  blue. 

Ah  me  !     I  lived  but  in  one  pulseless  day, 
A  day  that  has  no  end,  that  knows  no  rest, 
When  pale  and  still,  with  eyelids  closed,  she  lay, 
A  blue  forget-me-not  upon  her  breast. 

In  that  far  land  where  loving  spirits  meet, 
Where  life  is  love,  and  love  is  ever  true, 
Ah  could  I  see,  and  say  one  fond  word,  Sweet, 
I'd  say  but  this,  "  I  knew  your  eyes  were  blue." 

Edward  A.  Oldham. 


I  never  could  tell  how, 
what,  —  a     blighting     something 
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